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CHRONOLOGY  OP  LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  WORXS. 


1788. 
Jm.     S.    Bora,  la  HoliM-ttreet,  LoDdon. 

1790 -.(©tat.  2.) 
Taken  by  hU  mother  to  AberdeeD. 

1798— (10.) 
May     19.    Saeee«ds  to  the  family  Utie. 
tMe  a  wafd  of  chancery. 
ftemoTed  ftoni  Aberdeen  to  Newstead  Abbey 
PUeed  under  the  cars  of  an  empiric  at  Nottisghain  for 
the  cure  of  his  lameneia. 

1799— (11.) 
BenovBd  to  London,  and  placed  under  the  can  of  Dr. 

BallUe. 
BeeoBMe  th«  papil  of  Dr.  Glennle  at  Dnlwlch. 

1800— (12.) 
b  Mat  to  Barrow  Sehool. 

1803  — (15.) 
faiaes  the  vacation  at  NottinKham  and  Annesley. — 
And  fonne  an  attachment  to  Miu  Cha worth. 

1805  — (17.) 
Oct     LtaTea  Bairow  for  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

1806— (18.) 
Ju.     Pwttarea  a  eollectton  of  his  Poems  for  the  press. 
Not.    Prints  a  Tolame  of  his  Poems ;  bat,  at  the  entreaty  of  a 
friend,  destroys  the  edition. 

1807— (19.) 
I  Mar.     PnblUhes  **  Hours  of  Idleness.'*    See  Fhe  Simile$, 

No.  1. 
I  OcL     Be0n9  an  epic,  to  be  entitled  "  Bosworth  Field."— And 
I  writes  pare  of  a  novel. 

1808  — (20.) 

Jm).  }  Passes  bis  time  between  the  dissipations  of  Cambridge 

\n£,\      end  London. 

Sept  Takes  up  hU  residence  at  Newstead.— Forms  the  de- 
sign of  vislUnff  India.— Engaged  la  preparing  "Eng- 
lUh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers**  for  the  press. 

1809  — (21.) 

ita.     SS.    Bis  coming  of  age  celebrated  at  Newstead. 
Harch  13.    Takes  his  seat  In  the  House  of  Lords. 

IC    PaMUhes   "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revlew- 


Msy. 


•English 


Engaged  In  preparing  a  second  edition  of 
Bards'*  for  the  press, 
iaae     II.    Lravea  London  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hobboose. 
30.    Writes*  na  board  the  Lisbon  packet,  *' Huzza! 
Hodgwn.  we  are  going !" 
Joly     9,    ftdls  from  Falmouth. 
I  7.    Lands  at  Lisbon.— 17.  Leaves  Lisbon  for  Seville 

and  Cadiz. 
\eg.    6.    Arrives  at  Glbiattar.— 10.  Takes  his  departure  for 

Malta. 
Srft     1.    Lands  ni  Malta.— 14.  Writes  *'  As  o'er  the  cold  se- 
palchral    stone.*'-" Oh.   Lady!    when    I   left  the 
•h«rs."— SI.  Leaves  Malta.— 29.  Lands  at  Prevesa. 
Utt.      J.    Proceeds  10  Solara,  Aria,  and  Joannlni.— 0.  Leaves 
loaanini  for  Zitsa.— Composes,  during  a  thunder- 
storm.  **  Chill  and  mirk  Is  the   nightly  blast.*'— 
I  II.  Beaches  Tepaleen.— 13.    la  introduced  to  All 


Pacha.— as.  Returns  to  Joannini.— 31.  Begins  the 
first  canto  of  "  Chllde  Harold." 

Nov.  3.  Proceeds  by  sea  to  Prevesa.— 10.  Driven  on  the 
coast  of  Suli.— 12.  Writes,  in  passing  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  "Through  cloudless  skies,  in  siivery  sheen."- 
13.  Bails  down  the  gulf  of  Ana.— 14.  Reaches  Utrai- 
key. — 15.  Traverses  Acamanla.— 21.  Reaches  Misso- 
longbi.— And,  25.  Patras. 

Dec.  4.  Leaves  Patras.— 14.  Passes  across  the  gulf  of  Le- 
panto  —18.  Visits  Mount  ParoasRus.  Castri,  and  Del- 
phl.— 23.  Thebes.— 25.  Arrives  at  Athens. 

-      1810  — (Btat22.) 

(Spends  ten  weeks  In  visiting  the  monuments  of  Athens ; 
making  occasional  excnraions  to  several  pert^  of  At- 
tica.—Writes,  "The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is 
ilnwn!"— "Lines  In  the  Travellers*  Book  at  Orcho- 
menns."— And  "  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  oart." 
March  5.  Leaves  Athens  for  Bmyrna.— 7.  Visits  the  ruins  of 
Ephesus.— 38.  Concludes,  at  Smyrna,  the  second 
canto  of  "  Chllde  Harold." 
11.    Leaves  Smyrna  for  Constantinople.— Visits  the 

Tmad. 
9.    Writes   "Lines  after  swimming  Arom   Sestos  to 

Abydoe." — 14.  Arrives  at  ConstanUnople. 
Makes  an  Excursion  through  the  Rosphorus  to  the 

Black  Sea  and  Cyanean  Symplegades. 
14  Deparu  from  Constantinople.— 19.  Reaches  Athens. 
— VUlu  Corinth. 


April 
May 

June. 

July 

Aug. 
Sept. 
OcL 


f  Makes  a  tour  of  the  Moreat  and  visits  Velay  Pacha. — 
c     Returns  to  Athens. 

1811  — (23.) 

Jan.  Takes  up  his  residence  at  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
Athens.- Writes  "  Dear  object  of  defeated  care !" 

Feb.  Writes  "  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  !*'— "  I  enter  thy  gar- 
den of  roses." — And  "  Remarks  on  the  Romaic  or 
modem  Greek  Language." 

March  13.  Writes  "Hints  from  Horace."— 17.  "The  Curse 
of  Minerva."— And  "Lines  on  Parting." 

May.  Leaves  Athens  for  Malta.— 16.  Writes  "Epitaph  for 
Joseph  Blackett."— And,  96.  "  Farewell  to  MaJut.** 

July.     Returns  to  England. 

Aug.     1.    Death  of  his  Mother. 

Oct.  11.  Writes  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  "  Oh !  banish  care- 
such  ever  be.*'— And  Stanzas  to  Thyrza,  "  Without  a 
stone  to  mark  the  spot." 

Dec.     6.    Writes  "  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  wo !" 

1812— (24.) 

Jan.  Writes  "  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  fifee !"— "  When 
time,  or  soon  or  Tate,  tihall  bring."— "And  thou  art 
dead,  as  young  as  fair.*' 

Feb.  37.  Makes  his  first  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.— 
29.  Publishes  the  first  two  cantoe  of  "  Chllde  Har- 
old.'* 

Mar.  Commits  a  new  edition  of  "  English  Bards,"  Ace.,  to 
the  flames.— Writes  "  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  nf 
men." — "  On  a  Cornelian  Heart  which  was  broken." 
— "  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping."- And  "  The  Chain  I 
gave !" 

April  19.  Writes  "  Lines  on  a  blank  leaf  of  The  Pleasares 
of  Memory." 

Sept.  Writes  "  Address  on  the  Opening  of  Dmry  Lane  The- 
atre." 

OcL  Writes  "The  Waltz;  an  Apostrophle  Hymn.**— And, 
"  A  Parenthetical  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary.*' 

Nov.  Writes  "Address  to  Tlme.*'-s-And,  ••Thou  art  not 
fiilse,  but  thou  art  fickle !" 
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May. 
Jtdy. 
Bepc 
Not. 

Dec 


Feb. 
April. 

May. 

Auf. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Dec. 


Feb. 
Mar. 

July. 


Aof. 
Dee. 

Jaa. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 


May. 
Jane. 


July. 


Sept 

Oct 
Nov. 


Fbb. 
Mar. 


1813  — (etat25.) 
Writes  **  Remember  him  whom  pasrion*!  power.** 
Fnblbhee  **T1m  Waits**  aDoaymooaly. 
Publishes  **  The  Glaoar.**    See  Ac  Stsitfsr,  Na  II. 
Projects  a  joamey  to  Abyssinia. 
Writes  **  When  from  the  Hewrt  where  Sorrow  sits.'* 
Is  aa  imsncceesfhl  suitor  fiir  the  haod  of  Miss  M 


■*Ooodolatory  Venea  lo 


S.  PnblUhes  "The  Bride  of  Abydos.**— 13.  Writes 
**The  DbtIPs  Drive.**— 17.  And  *«Two  Soanets  lo 
Genevm.**— 18.  Beflns  "The  Conatr.**-^!.  Flnlabas 
*' The  Corsair.** 

1814— (2a) 

Writes  "  Windsor  Poetics.** 

10.  Writes  **Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.**— Resolves 
to  write  DO  more  poetry,  and  to  sapprass  all  he  had 
ever  written.  « 

Begins  "Lara.**- Writes  ** I  speak  not.  I  trace  not**— 
jbid  •*  Addrees  to  be  recited  at  the  Oaledonlan  Bleet- 

PnbUshes  *' Lara.**— Writes 

Lady  Jeney.** 
Makes  a  second  proposal  fiir  the  hand  of  Miss  MU- 

banke,  and  is  accepted. 
Writes  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.**— 

And  "  Lines  to  Belshaxzar.** 
Writes  "  Hebrew  Melodies.** 

1815  — (27.) 

9.  Marries  ftllss  MUbanke.    See  Ac  Siaitlsr,  No.  III. 
Writes  "There be  none  of  Beaaty*s  Daofhleri.'' 
Writes  "  Lines  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Escape  Oom 

Elba.** 
Begins  '*The  Siege  of  Corinth.**— And  writes  *'  There's 

not  a  Joy  the  World  can  give.*'- And  "  We  do  not 

cone  thee,  Waterloo.** 
Writes  '« Most  thoQ  go.  my  glorions  Chief  r—"  Star  of 

the  Breve.** — And  "  Napoleon's  Farewell.'* 

10.  Birth  of  his  daughter,  Angnsta  Ada. 

1816— (28.) 

Publishes  "The  Siege  of  Corinth." 

Pabllshes  "  Parisina.**— Lady  Byron  adopts  the  reaoln- 
tloo  of  tepamtiog  than  him. 

17.  Writes  "Ftere  thee  well!  and  If  forever.**- And, 
SO.  A  Sketch.  **  Bora  In  the  gairet" 

1ft.  Writes  "  When  all  aroand  grew  drear  and  dark.**— 

85.  Ttikes  a  last  leaveof  his  native  coantry. — ^Proceeds, 
tfaronsh  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Switneriand. 

Begins  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold." 

Writes  **  The  Prisoner  of  Chllion"  at  Onchy,  near 
Lausanne.— Takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Campagne 
Diodati,  near  Geneva. 

Finishes  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold.* —Writes 
**  Monody  on  the  Death  of  SberidAO.*'— Stanzas  to 
Angusta,  "Though  the  Day  of  my  Destiny.*'— "The 
Dream."  —  "  Daricnesa."  —  **  Churchill's  Grave."  — 
•*  Prometheus."—"  Could  I  remount"— Epistle  to  Au- 
gusta, "  My  Sister,  my  sweet  Sister."— And,  "  Sonnet 
lo  Lake  Leman." 

Makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps.— Writes  "Lines  on 
hearing  that  Lady  Byron   was   ill."— And  begins  i 
"Manfred." 

Leaves  Swltzeriand  for  Italy.  | 

Takes  up  his  residence  at  Venice.— Translates  "Ro-  I 
manee  May  Doiornso,"  Jtc ;  and  "  Sonetto  di  Vltto- 
relli."— Writes  "  Lines  on  the  Bust  of  Helen  by  Ca- 
nova."—"  Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul.**- And 
**They  say  that  Hope  is  Happiness."— Studies  the 
Armenian  langunge. 

1817  — (290 

Finishes  "Manfred." 

Trenslates,  from  the  Armenian,  a  Correspondence  be- 
tween St  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 

Visiia  Ferram  for  a  day.-40.  Writes  "The  Lament  of 
Tasso.** 


May.    Vlsils  Rome  for  a  few  days.— 5.  Writes  there  a  new 

third  act  to  "Manfred." 
June.    Begins,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Bar- 
Oct      Writes  "  Beppo." 

1818  — (cut  3a) 
July.    Writes  "Ode  to  Venice." 
Sept    Finishes  the  first  canto  of  "  Don  Joan.** 
Oct     Finishes  "Maseppa." 
Dec     13.  Begins  the  second  canto  of  "  Don  Joaa.** 

1819  — (31.) 
Jsa.     90.  Finlslies  the  second  canto  of  "  Don  Joan.** 
April.  Commences  an  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  Goie- 

cioli.— Writes  "  Stanzas  to  the  Po.'* 
Aug.     Writes  "Letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Gmndmolher's 

Review.**— And  "Sonnet  to  George  the  Flomrth.'* 
Nov.     Finishes  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  **  Don  Juan.** 
Dec     Removes  to  Ravenna. 


1820— (32.) 
Is  domesticated  with  the  Countess  GniccloU. 
Translates  the  first  canto  of  **  Morgante  Maggfore.** 
Writes  -  The  Prophecgr  of  Dante."— Trensiaies  "  Fran- 

cesca  of  Rimini."— And  writes  **  Observations  upon 

an  Article  In  Blackwood's  Magazine** 
4.    Begins  "  Marino  FViliero.** 
16.  Finishes  **  Marino  Fsliero.** 
16.  Begins  the  fiHh  canto  of  "  Don  Juan.** 
90.  Finishes  the  fifth  canto  of  **  Don  Juan.**— And 

writes  '*The  Blues;  a  Literary  Eciogne.** 


Jaa. 
I^b. 


April 
July 
Oct 
Nov. 


Jaa. 
FM». 

Blar. 

May 

June 
July 

Sept 
Oct 
Nov. 


Jan. 
Feb 

Aug. 

Sept 


1821  — (33.) 
13.  Begins  "  Sardanapalus.** 

7.    Writes  *^  Letter  to  John  Momy,  Eaq.,  on  Bowles's 

Strictures  upon  Pope.** 
8S.    Writes  ''Second  Letter  to  John  Mnnay,  Esq^" 

fcc. 
17.  Finishes  "Sardanapalus.'* 
II.  Begins  "TheTwo  Foscari." 
la  Finishes  "The  Two  Faacari.**—16.  Begins  "Cain; 

a  Mystery." 
0.    Finishes  "Cain.**— Writes  "Vision  of  Judgment** 
Writes  "  Heaven  and  Earth ;  a  Mystery." 
Removes  to  Pisa.— 1&  Begins  "  Werner.**— And  "The 

Deformed  Transformed.'* 

1822  — (34.) 
90.  Finishes  "Weraer.** 

Writes  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cantos  of  "  Don 

Juan.** 
Finishes  "The  Deformed  Transformed.**— Writes  the 

ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cantos  of  "Don  Joaa.** 
Removes  to  Genoa. 


1823  — (35.) 
Jan.  Writes  "  The  Age  of  Bronze." 
Feb.     Writes  "The  Island."— And  more  cantos  of  "Don 

Juan." 
April.  Turas  his  views  towards  Greece. 
May.    Receives  a  communication  fh>m  the  Greek  Committee 

sitting  in  London. 
July     14.    Sails  for  Greece. 

Aug.  ( Reaches  Argostoli.- Makes  aa  excursion  to  Ithaca.^— 
Dec.  (     Waits  at  Cephalonia  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet 

1824— (36.) 
Jan.      5.    Arrives  at  Misaolonghi.— S3.   Writes   "Lines  on 
completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Year.**— 30L  Is  appointed 
commander  in-chief  of  aa  expedition  against  Le- 

Feb.     15.    Is  seized  with  a  coavalsive  fit    See  iFhc  5isufte, 

No.  IV. 
April  9.    HU  last  Illness. 
April  19.  HU  Dbatb. 
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THE 


POETICAL     ¥OEKS 


OF 


LOKD  BYRON. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

^  Eomannt. 


I.^IlUTers  est  use  esp^ce  de  liire,  dont  on  n'a  lu  que  la  premiere  page  quand  on  n*a  yu  que  son  pays.  J'en 
ai  feuULetA  un  aasez  grand  nombre,  que  j*ai  trour^  A^ement  mauvaiaes.  Get  examen  ne  m'a  point  4U 
ialRietueux.  Je  haiasais  ma  patrie.  Toutes  les  impertinences  des  peuples  diTers,  parmi  lesquels  j'ai  vdcu, 
m'ODt  roeoocill*  arec  elle.  Quand  je  n'aurais  tir6  d'autre  Mntfice  de  mes  voyages  que  celui-U,  je  n'en  regret- 
lenis  ni  les  Irais  ni  les  fatigues.  Lb  Cosmopolitb.^ 


PREFACE 

[to  the  vnurr  and  bbcond  CANToe.] 

Tn  ibOowisg  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
uudil  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begon  in  Albania ;  and  the  parts  relative  to  Spain 
and  Portonl  were  composed  horn  the  author's  ob- 
srrrations  m  those  countries.'  Thus  much  it  may 
be  asoesaryto  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
■criptioDS.  The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
ra  Spain,  Portogal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Greece. 
There,  for  the  present,  the  poem  stops :  its  reception 
wiU  detetrotne  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 
ceadoct  his  readera  to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through 
Ionia  and  Phrygia :  tliese  two  Cantos  are  merely  ex- 
pfiinientaL 

A  fictitioos  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
ghriQ^  some  coonectioD  to  the  piece ;  which,  however, 
make*  do  protensioiis  to  regolarity.  It  has  been 
nigjested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  set  a 
liish  vaJoe,  that  in  this  fictitioos  character,  "  Childe 
Harold,**  i  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intend- 
ed some  real  peiwrnage :  this  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all, 
to  ffiselaiiA— Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for 
titf  purpose  I  have  stated.    In  some  very  trivial  par- 

.  twnbit,  and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds 
fisr  snch  a  notion ;  bot  in  the  main  points,  I  should 
Hme,  none  whatever. 

I  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ap- 
peflatioB  ••ChUde,"  as  <•  Childe  Waten,"  "Childe 


'  tPsr  M.  de  Montbran,  Paris,  1708.  Lord  Byron  some- 
where caUt  it  ■*  an  amusing  little  volume,  fiiU  of  French 
Sippsoey.^ 


Childera,"  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted. 
The  "  Good  Night,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  was  suggested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good 
Night,*'  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott 

With  the  difieient  poems  which  have  been  publish- 
ed on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some 
slight  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ;  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole  of  this 
poem  was  written  in  the  Levant. 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Beattie  makes  the  following  observation : — "  Not 
long  ago,  I  be^u  a  poem  in  Uie  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humor 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
I  have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.**' — Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  such 
authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the  highest 
order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  at- 
tempts at  sinular  variations  in  the  following  composi- 
tion; satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful,  their 
failure  must  be  in  the  execution  rather  than  in  the 
design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto,  Thom- 
son, and  Beattie. 

IkmmImi,  Fednrory,  181S. 


s  [«  Byron,  Joannini  in  Albania.  Begun  Oct.  31st,  1809.  Con 
eluded  Canto  2d,  Smyrna,  March  «8llfi,  1810.  Byron.**— MS  1 
*  Bcattie^s  Letters. 
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ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  HAVK  now  waited  till  almost  all  oar  periodical 
joamalfl  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their  criti- 
cisms I  have  nothing  to  object ;  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree  of  censure, 
when,  periiaps,  if  they  had  been  less  kind  they  had 
been  more  candid.  Ketuminff,  therefore,  to  all  and 
each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point 
alone  shall  I  venture  an  observation.  Amongst  the 
many  objections  justly  urged  to  the  very  indifierent 
character  of  the  "  vagrant  Childe,"  (whom,  notwith- 
standing many  hints  to  the  contrary,  I  still  maintain 
to  be  a  fictitious  peraonage,)  it  has  been  stated,  that 
besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly,  as 
the  times  of  the  Knights  were  times  of  Love,  Honor, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old 
times,  when  "  I'amour  du  bon  vieux  terns,  Pamonr  an- 
tique'* flourished,  were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possi- 
ble centuries.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject  may  consult  Sainte-Palaye,  paasim,  and  more 
particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  69.*  The  vows  of  chivalry  were 
no  better  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatsoever  ;  and 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent, 
and  certainly  were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of 
Ovid.  The  "  Cours  d*amour,  pariemens  d*amour,  on 
de  coujt^ie  et  de  gentilesse"  had  much  more  of  love 
than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  the 
same  subject  with  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other 
objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiable  per- 
sonage Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly  knight- 
ly in  his  attributes — "  No  waiter,  but  a  knight  tern- 
plar.**«  By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir 
Lancelot  were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although 
very  poetical  personages  and  true  knights  "  sans  peur," 
though  not  "sans  reproche."  If  the  story  of  the 
institution  of  the  "  Garter"  be  not  a  fable,  the  knights 
of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries  borne  the  biulge 
of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent  memory,  bo 
much  for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted 
that  its  days  are  over,  though  Marie-Antoinette  was 
quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those  in  whose  honors 
lances  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,)  few  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  statement ;  and  I  fear  a  little  investiga- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous  mum- 
meries of  tlie  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  "  Childe  Harold"  to  live  his  day,  such 

as  he  is ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 

'  more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.     It 

had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 


I  (**  Qu'on  Use  dans  TAuteur  du  ronian  de  Gerard  de 
Rousslllon,  en  Provencal,  les  details  tres-circonsuuic^s  dans 
lesquels  il  enlre  sur  la  reception  faite  par  le  Comte  Gerard 
a  rambassadeardu  roi  Charles ;  on  j  verra  dcs  particnlarites 
singulieres,  qui  donnent  une  t  trange  id^e  des  mopurs  et  de 
la  poUtesse  de  ces  siccles  aussi  corrompus  qu'ignorans." — 
Mimoirtt  sur  FAnciemte  Chevalerie^  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de 
Sainte-Palaye,  Paris,  1761,  loc.  cit.^ 

*  The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement.— (By  Canning: 
and  Frere :  first  published  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  or  AYeekly 
Exammer.j 

•  (In  one  of  his  early  poems— "  Childish  Recollections," 
Lord  Byron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  misjuithrope, 
of  whose  bitter  apothegms  many  are  upon  record,  though 
no  authentic  particulars  of  his  hfe  have  come  down  to  us  ;— 

"Weary  of  love,  oflife,  devour'd  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen,"  Ac] 


do  more  and  express  less ;  but  he  never  was  intended 
as  an  example,  further  than  to  show,  that  early  per- 
version of  mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  of  natore,  and  the  itimulosof  treveU 
(except  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  aB  excite- 
ments,) are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted,  or  rather 
misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem,  this 
character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to  the 
close ;  for  the  outline  which  I  once  meant  to  611  up 
for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a 
modem  Timon,'  perhaps  a  poetical  Zeluco.* 
1, 181S. 


TO  lANTHE.* 


Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been  straying. 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchles 

deem'd ; 
Not  in  those  virions  to  the  heart  displa3ring 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dreamM, 
Hath  au^t  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they 
speak? 

Ah !  mayst  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  houriy  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  yeara, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  soirow  dicappean. 

Young  Peri*  of  the  West !— 'tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee. 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine  ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  Meed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed. 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Lcnre's  even  loveliest  houta 
decreed. 


*  [It  was  Dr.  Moore's  object,  in  this  powerful  romance, 
(now  unjustly  neglected,)  to  trace  the  fatal  effect*  resultm^ 
from  a  fond  mother's  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humors  and  passions  of  an  only  child.  With  high  advan- 
tages of  person,  birih.  fortune,  and  ability.  Zt'Iuco  i$  repre- 
sented H9  mi^erni  le,  ihrniipb  evrry  sce;:c  of  life,  OHinu  to 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  *clf-uidulgence  thi:«  janijwTr*]  lu  jif 
fancy.  1 

*  (The  Lady  Charloiic  Harlev.  !»rroni*  dutichter  of  Ed- 
ward fifth  Earl  of  Oxfnnl,  <iiow'L»jlj  Ci.aricil'r  n.ici>o.)  m 
the  autumn  of  If«12,  when  these  line?'  were  -•wiilrcs^fl  t<» 
her,  had  not  comp!r:*'«J  her  ele*cmh  \emr.  Mr.  Weit.'UP* 
portrait  of  the  jmemle  beauty,  paiiiied  at  Loni  Brron's  re- 
quest, is  engraved  in  "  FrndWs  Illustrations  of  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Lt»rd  Bvron.**] 

*  [Pen,  the  Persian  term  for  a  t>eautiftil  Intermediale 
order  of  bemn^,  is  generally  su]^M>sed  to  be  another  form 
of  c  Mr  own  word  t'mtrf.] 


Cahto 
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Oh !  let  that  eye,  which,  wOd  as  the  Gazelle'i,^ 
I     Nov  Urightly  bold  or  beauttfolly  shy. 

Wine  ae  it  wanden,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 

Glance  o*er  this  pa^,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
I      Hist  smile  for  which  my  breast  miffht  vainly  sigh, 

Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  mend : 
'      Thit  orach,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question  why 
I      To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend, 
But  bid  OM  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  Uend. 

'     Such  is  thy  name  with  this  mv  verse  intwined ; 

!     And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold*s  page,  lanthe*B  here  enshrined 
Shall  this  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 

I      My  days  once  number  d,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingera  near  the  lyre 

'      Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveb'est  as  thou  wast, 

I      Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
less  require? 

I 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIEST. 


Ob,  thoo !  in  Hellas  deem*d  of  heavenly  birth, 

Muse !  fonn'd  or  Mied  at  the  minstrers  wilU 

Since  shamed  fuO  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 

Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 

Yet  there  IVe  waaderM  by  thy  vaunted  rill ;  # 

Yrs !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long^ndeserted  shiine,' 

'      Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 

I      Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale— this  lowly  lay  of  mine.' 

'  IL 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Mrlto  ne  in  vutne's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
Bat  spent  hia  days  in  riot  most  uncouu, 
And  vex*d  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night 
Ah«  ma !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shamelees  wight, 
Nire  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Sare  oooeubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 


>  r  A  leecies  of  the  antelope.    **  You  have  the  eyes  of  a 
otUe,^  ts  considered  aU  orer  the  East  as  the  greatest 


nuUe,' 


wtnluneat  that  can  be  paid  to  a  woman.] 
'TbelitiU      "         -  - 


greatest 

_  litile  Tillage  of  'Castri  stands  partly  on  the  site  of 
U*.  ybL  Akmg  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from  Chnrsso,  are 
1^  peauuas  oi  sepulchres  hewn  in  and  from  the  rock. 
*  U»,*'«a|d  the  guide,  "  of  a  king  who  broke  his  neck  hunt- 
er '  Uu  mmingiy  had  certamly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for 
^•ca  an  ■rhievenient.  A  little  above  Castri  is  a  cave,  siip- 
9«Be4  tlis  Pythian,  of  immense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
Roted,  snd  now  a  cowhouse.  On  the  other  slue  of  Ca«tri 
<ijtd»  ft  Greek  monastery  ;  some  way  above  which  is  the 
'-•^  s  the  roek,  with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent, 
•ai  »|ipaTvnily  lesdmg  to  the  mterior  of  the  mountain ; 
nfcifiij  to  the  Corycum  Caveni  mentioned  by  Paiisanias. 
I  noi  this  pan  descend  the  fouaisla  and  the  *'  Dews  of  Cas- 
!•«?  •— i-  We  were  tpnnklcd,**  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "with 
I  ijf  '^Twv  of  tikc  immortal  nil.  ajid  here,  if  anywhere,  should 
I  ^ttirt  the  poectc  losinratioa :  we  drank  deep,  too,  of  the 
f^nm^ .  ^<lt— 1 1  can  SASwer  for  myself)-— without  feeling 
m:.jUf  of  any  eitrsordinary  eflecL^} 


III. 

ChUde  Harold*  was  he  higfat: — ^but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day: 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin*d  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honey'd  lies  of  riiyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 
Childe  Harold  bask*d  him  in  the  noontide  sim, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly. 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  passed  by. 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fuluees  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  cell. 

V. 

For  he  through  Sin*s  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 
Had  sighM  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one, 
And  tliat  loved  one,  alas !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she !  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste  ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste,     . 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste. 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
*Ti8  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalk  d  in  joyless  revery. 
And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go. 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd,  ho  almost  long'd  for  wo, 

And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below." 

VII. 
The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall ; 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall. 
Yet  strength  was  pillared  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome !  condemn'd  to  uses  vile ! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

*  [This  sunza  is  not  in  the  original  MS.] 

*  ["  Childe  Huron. "-MS.] 

*  [In  these  stanxas,  and  indeed  throughout  his  works,  we 
must  not  accept  too  literally  Lord  Byron's  testimony  against 
himself— he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  in  darkening  every 
shadow  of  his  self-portraiture.  His  interior  at  Newstead 
had,  no  doubt,  been,  in  some  points,  loose  and  irregular 
enough  ;  but  it  certainly  never  exhibited  any  thing  of  the 
profuse  and  Satanic  luxury  which  the  language  in  the  text 
might  seem  to  indicate.  In  fact,  the  narrowness  of  his 
means  at  the  time  the  verses  refer  to  would  alone  have  pre- 
cluded this.  His  household  economy,  while  he  remained  | 
at  the  abbey,  is  known  to  have  been  conducted  on  a  very 
moderate  scale ;  and,  besides,  his  usual  companions,  though 
far  from  being  averse  to  convivial  indulgences,  were  not  ) 
only,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  *'  of  hiibits  and  tastes  .ou  intel- 
lectual for  mere  vulgar  debauchery,"  but  assuredly,  quite 
incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  flatterers  and  parasites.] 
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Caitto  t. 


VIII. 
Yet  oft-timM  in  hk  maddest  mirthful  mood    [brow, 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's 
As  if  tbe  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  hiik*d  below ; 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  carod  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  soaefat  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate*er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  control. 

DL 

And  none  did  lore  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  ffather'd  rsTellers  from  far  and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatt*ren  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea !  non*  did  lore  him — ^not  his  lemans  dear — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care, 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  feere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 
Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — ^not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel  :* 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

XL 
His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight,* 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands. 
Might  shake  the  saint^p  of  an  anchorite. 
And  long  had  fed  h»  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,         [line* 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  central 

XIL 

Hie  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew. 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  cireomambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wul,  whilst  othen  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 


>  r"  Yet  deem  him  not  from  this  with  breast  of  steel.*'— 
MS.] 

« ["  His  house,  his  home,  his  vassals,  and  his  lands. 
The  Dalilahs,"  Ac.— MS.] 

•  [Lord  Byron  originsllv  intended  to  visit  India.] 

« [See  "  Lord  MaxwelTs  Oood  Night,*'  in  Scott*s  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border.  Poetical  Works, vol.  ii.  p.  141, 
ed.  1634.—"  Adieu,  madam,  my  mother  dear,"  A^c- IttS.] 

•  [This  "little  page"  was  Robert  Ruahton,  the  son  of  one 
of  Lord  Bjrron'8  tenants.  "  Robert  I  take  with  me,"  says 
the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  "  I  like  him,  because, 
like  mvwlf.  he  teems  a  friendless  animal :  tell  his  father  he 
is  well,  ana  doing  well."] 

•  C"  Our  best  goss-hawk  can  hardly  fly 

So  merrily  along.'*— MS.] 
T  V*  Oh.  master  dear !  I  do  not  cry 

Prom  fear  of  wares  or  wind.**— MS.] 

>  [Seeing  that  the  boy  was  "  sorrowful"  at  the  separation 
from  his  parents.  Lord  Byron,  on  reaching  Gibraltar,  sent 
him  back  to  England  under  the  care  of  lus  old  servant  Joe 


XIIL 

But  when  the  sun  was  onkfaig  in  tho  sea 
He  seised  his  haip,  which  he  at  times  eould  airing, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  nataugfat  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  w 
And  now  his  fingers  o*er  it  he  did  fling. 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  ti^igfat. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  ving. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  lus  ngfat* 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pooled  his  last "  (S»d  Night**^ 

"  Anuu,  adieu !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Ni^t-winds  sigh,  the  breaken  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  foUow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land— Good  Night  * 

"  A  few  short  hours  and  He  wiU  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skiesi 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  watt ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

'<  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  !* 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  7 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  fiom  thine  eye } 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong: 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along.* 

%  <  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high« 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  f 
Yet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  f 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee— and  one  above. 

*  My  father  bless*d  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.* — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  diy.* 


"I 


Murray.  "  Pray,"  he  says  to  his  mother.  **  show  the  lad 
every  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  favorite.*'  He  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  wther  of  the  boy,  which  leaves  a  most  favor* 
able  impression  of  his  thoughtfulness  and  kindliness.  **  1 
have,"  he  says,  **  sent  Robert  home,  because  the  country 
which  I  am  about  to  travel  through  is  m  a  stale  which 
renders  it  unsafe,  paitieularly  for  one  so  young.  I  allow 
you  to  deduct  from  your  rent  five  and  twenty  pounds  a  year 
for  his  education,  for  three  years,  provided  I  do  not  retunk 
before  that  time,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered  as  m 
my  service.  He  has  behaved  eitramely  well."] 
•  [Here  fbUows  in  the  MS.  :— 

**  My  Mother  is  a  high-born  dame. 
And  much  misliketh  me : 
She  saith  my  riot  brmgeth  shame 

On  all  my  ancestry : 
I  had  a  sister  once  I  ween, 

Whose  tears  perhaps  wiU  flow ; 
But  her  fisir  Csce  1  have  not  seen 
For  three  long  years  and  owe."] 


Caitto  1. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeoman/ 

Why  deal  thoa  look  m  pole? 
Or  doit  then  dread  a  French  foeman? 

Or  rfiiTer  at  the  gale  T— 

*  Deem'et  thoa  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  ChHde,  Vm  not  ao  weak ; 

But  thiakmff  on  an  absent  wife 

Win  btanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

*  My  qpouee  and  boya  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Akmg  the  bordeiing  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  fi&ther  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  7* — 
M  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
Bnt  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

WiU  laugh  to  flee  away.* 

*'  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

y/e  late  saw  streaming  aer.' 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
Mt  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear/ 

**  And  now  Fm  m  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 
Perchance  my  do^  will  whine  in  vain, 

Tdl  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands.' 


I  {William  Fletcher,  tbe  faithful  valet :— who,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  twtntf  yean,  C*  during  which/'  he  says,  **  his  Lord 
wMinore  to  him  than  a  father,**)  received  the  PiJgrim^s  last 
words  at  Missoionghi,  and  did  not  quit  his  remains,  until  he 
bad  seen  them  d^xinted  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall. 
This  unsophisticated  *'  yeoman**  was  a  constant  source  of 
pteasantrT;  to  his  master :— «.  g.  "  Fletcher,"  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  "  is  not  valiant ;  he  requires  comforts 
that  I  can  dispense  with,  and  sighs  for  beer,  and  beef,  and 
tea,  and  his  wife,  and  the  devil  knows  what  besides.  We 
were  one  idght  lost  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  since,  nearly 
wrecked.  In  both  cases  he  was  sorely  bewildered :  from 
spprehensions  of  famine  and  banditti  in  the  first,  and  iu-own- 
tag  m  tbe  second  instance.  His  eyes  were  a  little  hurt  by 
the  Ugfatning,  or  crying,  I  don't  know  which.  I  did  what  I 
ecmM  to  console  him,  but  found  him  inoorrinble.  He  sends 
su  sichs  to  Sallv.  1  shall  settle  him  in  a  farm ;  for  he  has 
■erred  me  faithzulhr,  and  Sallv  is  a  good  woman.**  After  all 
ha  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  short  commons  included, 
Uns  humble  Achates  of  the  poet  has  now  established  himself 
u  tbe  keeper  of  an  Italian  warehouse,  in  Charles-street, 
Berkeley  Square,  where,  if  he  does  not  thrive,  every  one  who 
kttm-s  any  thing  of  his  character  will  say  he  deserves  to 
do  so.] 

*  ["  Eaoogli,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

All  this  is  well  to  say ; 
But  if  I  in  thy  sandals  stood, 
rd  laugh  to  get  away.**->MS.] 

*  C"  For  who  would  trust  a  paramotir, 

Or  e*cn  a  wedded  freere, 
Though  her  blue  eyes  were  streaming  o*er, 
Andtom  her  yellow  hair  ?"— US.] 

*  r*  I  leave  England  without  regret— I  shall  return  to  it 
wtthoBt  pleasuiv.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced 
Is  iranspGirtatlon ;  but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  ap- 
f^  bis  what  was  sour  as  a  crab.**— iUnf  B.  to  Mr.  Hodrtom.} 

'  [Proa  the  foUowinf  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  it 
vottlfd  appear  that  thu  gentleman  had  recommended  the 
«invea»)on  or  alteration  of  this  stanxa  -.— **  I  do  not  mean  to 
nehaage  the  ninth  verse  in  the  *  Good  Night.*  I  have  no 
HHon  to  tappoee  my  dog  better  than  his  brother  bnites, 
ttnkaad ;  and  Aigus,  we  know  to  be  a  fable.*'} 
,     nBere<Dllows,in  the  original  MS.:- 


«  With  thee,  my  baj^,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  wayes ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night  V** 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  yesMl  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap,       [reap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  I 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand .' 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  tbe  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  conunand. 
With  treble  vengeance  willnis  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foemen  purge.* 

XVI. 
What  beauties  doth  Lisboa*  first  unfold ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold,'* 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  nnce  Albion  was  allied, 


swell 


"  Methinks  it  would  my  bosom  glad. 
To  chane[e  my  proud  estate. 
And  be  agam  a  lauehing  lad 

With  one  belovea  playmate. 
Since  youth  I  scarce  have  pa88*d  an  hour 

Without  disgust  or  pain, 
Except  sometunes  in  Lady's  bower. 
Or  when  the  bowl  I  dram."] 
1  [Originally,  the  "  little  page**  and  the  "  yeoman' 
introduced  in  the  following  stanzas  :— 

"  And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  paae, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  weU ; 
And  often  would  his  pranksome  prate  engi 
Childe  Harold's  ear,  when  his  proud  heart 
With  sable  thoughts  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  smiled. 
When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold's  ^e  beguiled : 
And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appear'd  the  woftil  Childe. 
Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  far  countrie ; 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  grew  fh>m  infancy, 
Eflsoons  his  little  heartbeat  merrily 
With  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  ri^ht  marvellous  to  see, 
Of  which  our  vauntmg  voyagers  oft  have  told, 
In  many  a  tome  as  true  as  Handeville*s  of  old.**] 

s  ["  These  Lusian  brutes,   and  earth  from  worst 
wretches  purge.*'— MS.] 

•  ["  A  friend  advises  UHttipmi;  but  lAthoa  is  the  Portu- 
guese word,  conseauently  the  best.  Ulissipont  is  oedantic ; 
and  as  I  had  lagged  in  HenoM  and  Eroa  not  long  before,  there 
would  have  been  something  like  an  afi^ectation  of  Greek 
terms,  which  I  wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  Liui- 
tama  to  the  Moors,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capital, 
which  till  then  had.  been  Ulisipo,  or  Lispo  ;  because,  in  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  the  letter  » is  not  used.  Hence,  I  believe, 
Lisboa;  whence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our 
Lisbon,— God  knows  which  the  earlier  corruption  \**—ByroHj 
MS.1 

u»  t"  Which  poets,  prone  to  lie,  have  paved  with  gold.'*— 
MS.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Ca!STO   I. 


'       Though  sluggards  deem  it  bnt  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  ahoald  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  aad  long,  long  league  to  trace. 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  Uie  mountain  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXL 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 

And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 

Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 

Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withooten  end, 
,       Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
;       Flocks,  ^ose  rich   fleece  right  well  the  trader 
I  knows — 

I       Xow  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend 
I       For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes, 
'  And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 
I  woea. 

I  XXXII. 

Where  Lositania  and  her  Sister  meet. 

Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 

Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
I       Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
I       Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  cravgy  pride? 
I       Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ? — 

Ne  hairier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
!       Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
I  Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul : 

!  XXXIII. 

I       But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides. 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook. 
Though  rival  kingdoms  prees  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepAierd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  *twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
*Twixt  him  and  Losian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.' 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  paas'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along* 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.* 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 


convent,  and  moiit  superb  church.    The  six  organs  are  the 
most  beautiful  I  ercr  oeheld,  in  point  of  deroralion :  we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their  tones  were  corre- 
spondent to  their  splendor.    Mafra  is  termed  the  Escunal 
of  Portugnl.    ['•  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  Cintra,"  says 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  "  is  the  palace  of  Mafra, 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  any  country,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  without  elegance.    There  is  a  convent  an- 
nexed': the  monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  arc  courte- 
ous enouj^h,  and  understand  Latm  ;  so  that  we  had  a  lone 
,   conversation.    They  have  a  large  library,  and  asked  me  if 
I   the  English  had  any  book*  in  their  country.*'— Mafra  was 
I   erected  oy  John  V.,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  made  in  a  dao- 
.   gerous  fit  of  illness,  to  found  a  convent  for  the  use  of  the 
I   poorest  friary  in  the  kingdom.    Upon  inquiry,  this  poorest 
was  found  at  Mafra ;  where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  to- 
other m  a  hut.    There  is  a  magnificent  new  of  the  exist- 
ing edifice  in  "  Finden's  Illustrations."] 

>  As  L  found  th<)  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterized  them. 
That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage,  is  evidpnt. 
The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies 
of  Cinlra.  He  has.  indeed,  done  wonders :  he  has  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival  super- 
stitions, and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  tiefore 
his  predecessors.— 1612. 
3  ["  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  have  far  been  pa£s*d. 

Forever  famed  in  many  a  noted  song.**- MS.1 
*  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  thus  early  acquired  enough 
of  Spanish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 


Of  Moor  and  Knif^t,  in  mailed  splendor  dress'd: 
Here  ceased  the  swiA  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Paynlm  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream ,  by  floating  hosto  oppresa'd. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain !  renown'd,  romantic  taod ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagic  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-siro  fust  catl'd  tlie  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gxno  "* 
Where  are  those  bloody  bannen  which  of  ycre 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilen  to  their  shore  f 
Red  gleam'd  the  crass,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afrir'sechoesthriird  with  Moorish  matrous*  waiL 

XXXVL 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  7 
Ah  I  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  foil, 
A  peasaut*s  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate. 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue. 

When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee 
wrong? 

XXXVII. 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advance .' 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries ; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies: 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blaxing  bolts  she  flifcs. 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine*s  roar ! 
In  every  peal  she  calls—**  Awake !  arise !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 

When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  ib«re  f 

XXXVIII. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  uoCe  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  uiey  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves? — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  lo  fareatbe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc,' 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  fee4  the  eliock. 

ancient  popular  poetry^ — unequalled  in  Europe, — u^irh 
must  ever  form  the  pnde  of  that  magnificent  lap.Toage. 
See  his  beautiful  version  of  one  of  the  bes^  of  the  b.'i  U»ii  of 
the  Granada  war— the  "  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  sttio  y 
loma  de  Alhama."J 

«  Count  Julianas  dauffhter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Petamus 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  A«tona«, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some  cciitiine», 
completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Ciriuiitda. — 
["  Almost  all  the  Spanish  histonans,  as  well  as  the  tmre  «if 
tradition,  ascnbe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  lo  the  fmmble 
violation  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  tbr  Mooirs 
Caba,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Couni  Julian.  or«> 
of  the  Gothic  monarch's  prmcipal  heutcnants.  \^  ho.  wh^n  U«c 
crime  was  perpetrated,  ^as  engaRed  m  the  defence  of  CeutJt, 
against  the  Moors.  In  his  indlgnaUon  nt  Ihr  mgrjlttmir  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonor  of  hisd««jghler,  Conn*  Jaliiui 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Chnsiiiin  jind  a  painoi.  aoJ.  forming  an 
alliance  with  MuH»,thcn  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  iii  Afnr^hr 
countenanced  the  invaKion  of  Spiun  by  a  bo»:v  of  ^nraceny 
and  Afncans,  commanded  by  the  cflebruied  Tank  ;  the  i^sue 
of  which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  tbe  oc> 
cupation  of  almost  the  whole  ncnmniU  by  the  Moors.  Ttm 
Spantanis,  in  de*estniu>n  uf  Floruulu'ti  memory,  are  Mud.  bf 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  faiunafl 
female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs.**— 8ib  WALTsa  Scott.) 

»  [  •'  from  rock  to  r*yck 

Blue  columns  soar  alod  in  sulphiir(.>us  wreath. 
Fragments  on  fragments  in  confusion  knock.**— MS.] 
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I  XXXIX. 

Lc^ !  w)i»re  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
,      His  blood-red  treses  de«p*nin^  in  the  son, 

With  death-«hot  glowing  in  hi0  fiery  hands, 
'      Aud  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  dares  upon ; 

Reatloas  it  rolls,  now  fix*d,  and  now  anon 

Flashing  «lbr«r-4Uid  at  his  iron  feet 

Destnictaoa  cowoia»  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 

For  oo  Ums  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shsd  beforo  his  shrine  the  Uood  he  deems  most 


XL 

By  HeftTvn  1  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 

(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
I      'iXsir  HTol  scar/is  of  miz*d  embroidery. 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 

What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  tlieir  lair, 
!      And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey ! 

All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 

Hie  GrsTe  shAlI  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
Aad  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLI. 

1      T\ine  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 

j      Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gatKiy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 

I      The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 

I      The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  filets  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 

I      Are  roe^»-«s  tf  at  home  they  could  not  die- 
To  fovd  the  crow  on  Talavera*s  plain, 
And  ferlUo^  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.' 

XUI. 
There  sbaU  they  rot— Ambition's  honofd  fools  .■* 
Yes,  Honor  decks  the  tnrf  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
Vain  Sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
Hie  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  daro  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  7 
Or  can  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Saw  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone? 

XLIU. 

Oh,  Albnera*  glorious  field  of  grief! 
As  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  coola  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  tcene  where  minding  foes  sliould  boast  and  bleed ! 
Peace  to  the  perislr  d !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  ti^an  of  triumjA  their  reward  prolong ! 
Till  othen  fall  where  other  chieftains  load. 
Thy  nauno  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
\od  shins  in  worthlesB  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 


•  Sfls  Arrxivmx,  ICote  A. 

'  r**  There  let  them  rot— while  ihymers  tell  the  fools 
How  honor  decks  the  tu/f  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
Lan  aramit  ?•*— MS.J 
>  'This  stsnza  is  not  in  the  oriciaal  MS.    It  was  written 
a  y^wAetA,m  August,  1811,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 

*  <•*■  At  Seville,  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish  un- 
«anwd  Msm,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a  fine  woman, 
t0  Toasimt  prsttv.  Ttke  freedotn  of  manner,  which  is 
f-^^M  here,astonnbed  me  not  a  little ;  and,  in  the  course 
«f  f  inlwr  otavrralioo,  I  find  that  retierre  is  not  the  cha- 
muctMUe  of  t^paaisli  belles.  The  eldftst  honored  jrour  un- 
wta?  «so  wsOi  verf  parueular  attention,  eotbracing  him 
«tA  fRat  tewitracts  at  parting,  (I  wa«  there  but  three 
<fe*V(  sAtr  euttffiff  off  a  Iocs  of  hut  hair,  and  presenting  him 
nk  ooe  oC  her  own,  abont  three  feet  in  length,  which  I 


XLIV 
Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  tlieir  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twero  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's  good,   | 
And  die,  tliat  living  might  have  proved  her  shame  ;  | 
Perished,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla*  triumphs  unsubdued  : 
Yet  is  she  free — ^the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  T^re  might  yet  survive. 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds : 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck^  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  iuthralls ;  [rounds : 

And  yonng-eyed   Lewdness  wulks   her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

XLVII. 

Not  so  the  rustic — ^with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 
yet' 

XLVin. 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay. 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer. 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way? 
No !  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Rey  !"• 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy. 

And  gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy. 


send,  and  beg  you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last 
words  were,  *  Adio^,  tu  hermoso !  me  gusto  mucho.'  *  Adieu, 
you  pretty  fellow  •  you  please  me  much.'  "—Lord  B.  to  his 
Mother,  Aug.  1809.] 

•  [A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by  a 
bow,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain] 

•  "  Viv*  el  Iley  Fernando !"  Long  live  King  Ferdinand  ! 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have  heard  many  of  them : 
some  of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the 
Prineipt  de  la  Pax^  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  was 
bom  at  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was 
originally  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards ;  till  his 
person  attracted  the  queen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the 
dukedom  of  Alcudia,  k.c.  ftc.  It  is  to  this  man  that 
the  Spaniards  universally  impute  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. 
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XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crownM 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  tnirets  rest, 
Wide  scattered  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  t}ie  greensward^s  darkened  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host. 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast. 

And  points  to  yonder  cli&,  which  ofl  were  won  and 
lost 

L. 
And  whomsoeVr  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crhnson  hue. 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet :' 
Wo  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 

Could  bhmt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LI. 
At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  lo^ ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd. 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never- vacant  watch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 
The  bolstered  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch. 

The  ball-piled  pyramid,'  the  ever-Wazmg  match, 

LII. 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  I  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unfuri'd, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sous  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd. 

LIII. 

And  must  they  fall?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chief's  unwholesome  reign? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  roan  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valor  acts  in  vain? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill.  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood's  heart 
of  steel  ? 


»  The  red  cockade,  with  "  Fernando  VII.,"  in  the  centre. 

>  All  wl»o  have  «eon  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pyramidal  I 
fonn  in  which  shot  ;\iul  ^-hclls  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena  i 
was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I  passed  in  loy  i 
way  to  Seville.  . 

^  Such  werr  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoza,  who  by  , 
ber  valor  elevated  herself  to  the  hijfhc<t  rank  of  heroine>. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walke^I  daily  on  the 
Pratlo,  decoruli  d  with  medals  and  orders,  by  coinmMnd  of 
the  Junta.— [The  expUuts  of  Au^istma,  the  famous  heroine 
of  both  the  MfRes  of  Sanipoza,  are  recorded  at  length  in 
Soulhey's  Hi^torv  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when  ' 
she  first  attractetl  notice,  by  mountinc  a  battery  where  her  , 
lover  had  fallen,  and  working  a  gun  in  his  room,  she  was  in 
her  twentv-second  year,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  a  soft 


LIV.  I 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstmng  fC^^ttr, 
And,  all  tinsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espooeed, 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblaniee  of  a  scar 
Appcdl'd,  on  owlet's  laium  chtUM  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  coIumn-«catteiing  bay'Dct  jar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 

Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mais  miglit  quake  to 
tread. 

LV. 
Te  who  shall  marvel  when  yon  hear  her  tale. 
Oh !  had  yon  known  her  in  her  softer  boor, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-Uack  veil. 
Heard  her  lig))t,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painttVa  power. 
Her  fairy  form,  vrith  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Soragbza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face. 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glares  leuful  chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  te«r  ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  carper ; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  gliost  7 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ?  i 

\^Tiat  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lostl 
"Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  battcrM  wall?* 

LVII. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amaxons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  aits  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sods. 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'TIS  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate: 
In  soilness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 

Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perebaace  » 
great 

LVHL 
Tlie  sea]  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impressed 
Denotes  how  sod  that  chin  which  bean  his  tooch  :* 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  aeet. 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  ho  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  raudi 
Hath  Plioebns  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  dotf-h ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ^ 

How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan.  awi 
weak! 


feminine  style  of  beauty.  She  has  farther  had  the  honor  tn 
be  painted  by  Wilkie,  and  alluded  to  in  Words>M>rth's  !>>.•>- 
sertalion  on  the  Convention  fmi«nair>erl)  of  Ciittrn  ;  >»h«  r*- 
a  noble  p.'u<sage  cfmclu<ie?.  m  these  word"?  -. — "  Soniiioy*  "..w 
exemplified  a  inehuieholy,  ye*,  n  disrnil  truth,— yrl  con 
solatory  and  full  of  joy,— thai  when  a  people  nrf  r-iii*  1 
.«\iddenly  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  are  *oreiv  pr^N^«■■l 
upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  the  flour?  up<»ij  wfncu  i,,.  r 
children  have  played;  the  chambers  t%  here  Ih©  fjitut'v  vl 
esich  man  has  •'lept' ;  upon  or  under  the  ro«ifs  by  which  liun 
have  been  slM'l'«rp«l :  in  the  trartlens  of  their  recrejition  tn 
the  street,  or  in  t  V  mar'vct-pl  ice  ;  before  the  altars  of  Tbeu 
temples,  and  aiuung  Iheir  oongregiiled  dwelling?,  bluA.'u;: 
or  uproi^te<l  •'] 
*  "  i^iiMlia  in  mento  tinpre!i«ia  Amorit  diRilulu 

Ve:iitigio  deinoiutiraiLl  molbtudinem.*'   Adl.  Obi. 
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Match  m««  ye  elinns !  which  poet«  love  to  land ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  loud !  where  now* 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
IWauties  that  ev'u  a  cynic  must  avow ;' 
Match  mo  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  ta^te  the  gale  le^  Love  sliould  ride  the  wind. 
With  Sfpain^s  dark-glancing;  daughters' — deign  to 

kaow, 
Thrre  yo»ur  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  biack-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 
Oht  theo  Parnassus  ^  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phreosy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fahled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  th'vugh  thy  native  sky, 
la  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ! 
What  marvel  it'  I  thus  easay  to  sing  l 
Thf"  humhiMt  of  tiiy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string. 
Though  frem  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

LXI. 

on  haTo  I  dreamM  of  Theo  !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knews  not,  knows  not  man's  dtvinest  lore  : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
W  hen  1  rsoonnt  thy  wonliippera  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  beiid  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaie  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
Ib  nlrat  joy  to  think  at  last  1  look  on  Thee  !* 

LXII. 
Happier  to  this  than  mi<;htie8t  bards  have  been, 
Whfve  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
.*hall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallowM  scene, 
W'hich  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
\Bd  thoa,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  grave,' 
Some  gentle  s{arit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
jsghs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
.iad  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave.'' 


*  This  flaaxa  was  written  m  Turkey. 

«  '*  Bcattfies  that  need  aot  fear  a  broken  vow.'*— MS.] 

*  1*-  haan  black  hair>  dark  languishing  eyen,  clear  olive 
omctlmons,  and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be 
r^bnfCjTed  by  an  Engluhmaa.  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
f^  tilt  cottolrywuraen,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress, 
«»t  at  die  same  time,  tbe  most  decent  in  the  world,  render 
a  ^vomsh  beauty  irieststible.'*— 0.  to  kit  Mother,  Aug.  1809.] 

*  TWse  stanzas  were  written  in  Ca«tri,  (Delphos,)  at  the 
roctc<  Pamaams,  now  called  4ia*vp«,  (Liakura,)  Dec.  1809. 

I  (**  Cpoo  Parnassus,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi, 
'^Jif.n,f  m  ISOi^,  I  saw  a  fliglit  of  twelve  eagles,  (HobhoiLse 
«a.r<  uier  were  vutiures— ai  least  in  conversation.)  and  I 
^jxd  4be  omen.  On  the  day  before,  I  composed  the  lines 
*'  KanaasttK,  (m  Childe  Harold,)  and  on  beholding  the 
vrdK.  bM  a  bcpe  that  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage.  I 
•Mtr^  « least  had  the  name  and  fame  of  a  poet,  during  the 
:»»tir»|  period  of  hfe,  (from  twenty  to  thirty ;)— whether  it 
^  1 1  jun  u  another  matter :  but  I  have  been  a  votary  of  the 
'*  '1  «i»i  Hie  place,  and  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  done 

•ar  i«p.^»if,  leanng  the  future  in  his  hands,  as  I  left  the 
SAtf  *-«.  DMry,  1831.] 

»  -  C*s.jigxhe  eye  over  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
c-  tsi  ^4«{blT  inutgtnr  what  has  become  of  the  walls  of 
i>  t^»««ri*iu  rttuldings  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history 
•'  ••  Jrmer  magnificence, — tHiiUlings  which  covered  two 
r  «-  *rf  fTottiid.  With  the  excepUun  of  the  few  terraces 
^  «37;amng  walls,  nothing  now  appears.    The  various 


LXIII. 

Of  thee  hereafter- — Ev'u  amidst  my  strain 
I  turuM  aside  to  pay  ray  homage  here  ; 
Forgot  the  laud,  the  sous,  the  maids  of  Spain  ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  froebom  bosom  dear  ; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme— but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  mo  some  remnant,  rome  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant," 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  bo  deom'd  an  idle  vaunt 

LXIV. 

But  neVr  didst  thou,  fair  Mount !  when  Greece  was 

young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  muig 
The  Pytliiau  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nursed  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire  : 
Ah  !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 
Fair  is  proud  Seville  ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancieut  days;' 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  Vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
W^hilo  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ?'• 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVI. 

When  Faphos  fell  by  Time — accursed  Time  I 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  naught  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to  flee  ; 
And  fix  d  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white ; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  forever  blazing  bright." 


robberies  by  Sylla,  Nero,  and  Constantine,  are  inconsider- 
able ;  for  the  removal  of  the  statues  of  bronze,  and  marble, 
and  ivory,  could  not  greatly  affect  the  general  apf)eanLnce 
of  the  city.  The  accTivilv  of  the  hill,  and  the  foundations 
being  placed  on  rock,  withoiit  cement,  would  no  doubt  ren- 
der them  comparatively  easy  to  be  removed  or  hurled  dov^u 
into  the  vale  below ;  but  the  vale  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
accumulation  of  hewn  stones ;  and  the  motlern  village 
could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  debris  from  the  mountain  must  have  covered 
up  a  great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself  may  have  ac- 
quired a  soil  sufficient  to  conceal  many  noble  reiimins  from 
the  light  of  day.  Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or  risings  in  the 
ground,  indicating  the  graves  of  the  temples.  All  therefore 
18  mystery,  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say,  •  Where  stood 
the  wjills'of  our  fathers  1  scarce  the  mossy  tombs  remain  I' " 
—H.  W  Wiiliams's  TraveU  in  Greece,  vol.  li.  p.  254.J 

'  [•*  And  walks  with  glassy  steps  o'er  Aganippe's  wave.'* 
—MS.] 

•  [•'  Some  glorious  thought  to  my  petition  grant."— MS.] 

*  Seville  was  the  His|>ali8  of  the  Itomtms. 

M  (**  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gaze."— MS.] 
u  ['*  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  :— it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  crea- 
tion. The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  ex- 
celled by  the  liveliness  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  u  complete 
Cythera,  full  of  the  finest  women  in  Spain  ;  the  Cadiz 
belles  being  the  Lancashire  witches  of  their  land."— Z.ord  B. 
to  hit  Mother,  1609.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  i. 


L5CVII. 

'       F^m  mom  till  night,  from  niefat  till  startled  Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revePs  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  wom ; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns: 
Naught  interrapts  the  riot,  though  in  lien 
Of  tme  devotion  monkish  incense  bums. 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  tamsi' 

Lxvni. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 

What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore? 

Lo !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
I       Hark !  beard  yon  not  the  forest-monarch*s  roar  7 

Crashing  the  lance,  he  snufis  the  spouting  gore 

Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  hom ; 
!       The  thronged  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  mon ; 
I       Yells  the  mad  crowd  o*er  entrails  freshly  torn, 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to  monm. 

I  LXIX. 

.       Tlie  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 

London  !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer: 
Then  thy  gpmce  citiien,  washed  artisan. 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air: 

I       Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  homUest  gig  through  sundiry  suburbs  whirl ; 

I       To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Phnroking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  chorL* 

I  LXX. 

Some  o*er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 
1       Otliers  along  the  safer  tumpike  fly  ; 
I       Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Wars, 

And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Baaotian  shades !  the  reason  why  1* 

*Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Hom, 
*       Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath*  with  draught,  and  dance  till 
mom.* 

LXXI. 

I       All  have  their  fooleries — ^not  alike  are  thine, 
I       Fair  Cadiz,  rising  oVr  the  dark  blue  sea ! 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Virgin  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
I       From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be  ; 
f       Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 
I  Young,  dd,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  divernon  share. 


» [  "  monkish  temples  share 

The  hours  misspent,  and  all  m  turus  is  love  and  prayer.**— 

MS.] 
*[^'And  droughtv  then  alights,  and  roars  for  Roman 

purl/'-MS.J 

*  This  wa?  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 
liesl  situation  for  asking  :ind  answering  such  a  question ; 
not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  ot  Bosotia, 
where  the  tin>t  nddle  w  as  propounded  and  solved. 

*  [Lord  Bjrron  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  custom  which  for- 
merly prevailed  at  the  public-houses  in  Highgate.  of  ad- 
nunisteniig  a  burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  mid- 
dling rank  who  stopped  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a 
pair  of  lioros,  fastened,  '*  never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he 
could  the  mistress  ;  never  lo  eat  brown  bread  when  he 
could  get  white  ;  never  to  dnnk  small  beer  when  he  could 
get  strong,*'  with  many  other  mjunctions  of  the  like  kind,— 
to  all  which  was  added  the  saving  clause,—**  unless  you 
like  it  best."] 


Lxxa 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spaciouB  unm.  deaiM, 
Thousands  on  thotisands  piled  are  seated  toand  ; 
Long  ere  the  flist  Umd  trumpet's  uote  is  bt«nf, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  fimnd : 
Here  dons,  grandeee,  but  chiefly  dames  aboinid*        j 
Skiird  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  woond ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom*d  to  d.e. 
As  moon-stmcS:  bards  complaiD,  by  Love's  Md  ankery. 

Lxxin. 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues-— on  gallant  steeds. 
With  milk-whits  crest,  gold  spur»  and  light-pc^sed 
Four  cavalieEB  prepare  for  wnluroos  dee<b,   [lance,  ^ 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scaHs,  their  chargers  featly  praace : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  t4Mlay, 
The  crowd's  load  shoot  and  ladies'  lovely  glaace, 
Best  prise  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  all  that  kings  or  chieCi  e'er  gain  their  Isik  rrpAy. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  end  gandy  cloak  array'd. 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-fiinb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautions  tread,  is  trawfVN}  o*«r. 
Lest  auglit  unseen  should  Inrk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  mere 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  ateeJ 
Alas !  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  1if«ed 

LXXV. 

llirice  sounds  the  clarion  ;  lo !  the  signal  falb» 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  vails. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brate» 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  fotft* 
The  sand,  nor  UindJy  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front*  Iq  s«it 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail :  red  rolls  his  eye  s  dilated  i^oiw. 

LXXVL 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  b  fixM :  awavt 
Away,  thou  heedlras  boy  !  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish »  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  iruiy  ctieck  his  mad  cveet. 
With  well-timed  croupe*  the  nimble  courM^rs  veer ;    ■ 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscath'd  he  goes  ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  cl#«ir : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes  ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance>  lance ;  loud  beltowingscpeak 
his  y 


•  ["  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  solemn,  it  w^b 
the  intention  of  the  poet  to  imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  far 
easier  to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a  strain  gener- 
ally familiar,  into  an  occasioaal  short  burst  of  pathos  or 
splendor,  than  to  interrupt  thus  a  prolonsed  iooe  ol  suiein- 
mty  by  any  descent  into  the  ludicrous  orbortesqae.  In  lUt 
former  case,  the  transition  may  have  the  effect  ol  sonenir..: 
or  elevating ;  while,  in  the  latlrr,  it  almost  invanat>i) 
shocks  ;— for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  path«»« 
or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  nas  a  peculiar  charm ;  wtulr 
the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes  into  tragedy,  hoK^eier  sanc- 
tioned among  us  by  habit  and  authonty.  rarely  faiU  to  u^- 
fend.  The  poet  was  himself  conTlnc<«d'of  the  uulare  i»f  i}t» 
experiment,  and  in  none  of  the  succeeding  cantos  of  Chllde 
Harold  repeated  it."— .Moobb.] 

•  [**  The  croupe  is  a  particular  leap  taucnt  u  iha  ma- 
ncge.»'-MS.] 


CaKTO  I. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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I  LXXVIL 

A^iiii  Ji«  coRiM  i  nor  dart  uor  lance  avail. 
Nor  tba  wild  plungisg  of  the  tortuicd  hone ; 
l^ouj^  m«n  and  mao'a  avenginf(  arma  aasail, 
Vain  are  hai  weapons,  rainer  ia  hie  force. 
Oae  falfaMit  flteed  m  atretch'd  a  mangled  cone ; 
Another,  hidaoua  aight !  uneeaniM  appean, 
Mm  i;ory  ebaet  unveila  lifers  panting  aource ; 
Though  dieath-4itrack,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rean ; 
SUgg«riBg«  but  stemnaing  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  he 

\  beaoL 

I 

\  LXXVIII. 

Poird,  bteedmg,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
Poll  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
'Mid  wowids,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lancee  brast, 
And  fora  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 

j      And  now  the  Matadorea  around  hhn  play, 

Kbake  th«  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 

'      Once  more  through  all  he  burets  his  thundering  way — 
Vam  rage  *  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Vrans  hii  fierce  eye — 'tis  paist — ^he  sinks  upon  the  sand !' 


Wnpsha^ 


LXXIX. 
Where  his  rast  neck  just  minglce  with  the  spine, 
Sheath*d  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies, 
ile  stopB— ^e  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
AVilhoul  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  coma  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes — ^ 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Ilixri  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 

Soeh  the  nngentle  sport  that  oft  mvites 
Hie  Spanish  maid,  and  cheera  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtar»d  hi  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
la  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  lends  the  troubled  village  stam  ! 
Though  now  one  phalanz'd  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
Eoaugh,  aJas  1  in  humUe  homes  remain, 
To  miditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
For  eome  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
strvam  must  flow.' 

LXXXI. 

But  JeaJousv  has  fled :  his  ban,  his  bolts, 
His  withered  sentinel,  Duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
^Vhich  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Hive  poss'd  to  daricnees  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
>Vhe  tale  so  f^ee  as  Spanish  giria  were  seen, 
^Ere  War  nprase  m  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  bmided  treoses  boimdmg  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving 

QflMA? 


*  [.IXm  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  Lord  Byron*s  ani- 
aatMl  pietare  of  the  papular  **  sport'^  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
mm  Che  very  cireusnstantial  deuib  contained  in  the  charm- 
ra  "  Lectors  of  Don  Loucadio  Doblado,*^  (t.  e.  the  Rev. 
BftAo*  Whiiej  putilished  in  18S3.  So  inveterate  was,  at 
,  the  rage  of  the  mople  for  this  amuBement,  that 


•vea  hun  nnmiclcod  ttc  lealures  in  ttieir  play.     In  the 
-     •  -    •  •  iiflfigh 


.^  ttaelf  the  profeMioniil  bull-fighter  gave 
foMif!  lesMMis ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  depraved  custom, 
ttet  ttOes  of  tiie  highest  rank  were  not  aabamed  to  appear 
M.7&A  the  fiiih  and  horror  of  the  shambles.  The  Spaniards 
fi«H«ed  tins  span  from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was 
ccieixratod  with  great  pomp  and  »plondor.— See  various 
Kolet  to  Mr.  LockhazTs  Collection  of  Ancient  Spanish 


LXXXII. 
Oh.  I  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream  ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream  ; 
And  lately  had  he  learu'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wiugs : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs* 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flmgs.^ 

LXXXIIL 
Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes : 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasture's  pall'd  victim !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  cursed  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

LXXXIV. 
Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  ? 
Naught  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway. 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  sooth'd  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 


Nav,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas !  I  cannot  smile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  wo 
I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  7 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang,  e'en  thou  must  fail  to  sooth  7 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 
Nor  low  Ambition's  honors  lost. 

That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 
And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most : 

4. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 


8  ["  The  trophy  corse  is  rear'd— disgusting  prixe^*— 

Or, 
"  The  corse  is  rearM— sparkling  the  chariot  fliea'*— MS.] 
*  ["  The  Spaniards  are  as  revengeful  as  ever.  At  Santa 
Otella  I  heanl  a  young  peasant  threaten  to  stab  a  woman, 
(an  old  one  to  be  sure,  which  mitigates  the  offence,)  and 
was  told,  on  expressing  some  small  surprise,  that  this  ethic 
was  by  no  means  uncommon/'— MS.] 

«  " Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  m  ipsis  floribus  angat**— 
Luc. 

B  ["  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e'en  on  roses  stings.''— 
MS.] 
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Cahto  I. 


It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  g[)oom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 
6. 
What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee?' 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  puiBuea,  where'er  I  be, 

The  Might  of  life— the  demon  Thought* 

Yet  othera  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh  I  may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  ! 
8. 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go. 

With  many  a  retrospection  cuned  ; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whatever  betides,  I've  known  the  noist 
9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — ^nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man*8  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that's  there.* 
LXXXV. 
Adieu,  fair  Cadiz !  yea,  a  long  adieu ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood? 


I     T 


:i*n 


What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 
To  other  zones,  howe'er  remote, 
StiU,  still  pursuing  chngs  to  me 

The  bliuht  of  hie— the  Ueiuon  Thought"— MS.] 
IVnttcn  Jainiar>'  25,  IblO."— MS.] 
place  of  this  soriR,  which  wais  written  at  Athens, 
Januarv  35,  IblO,  and  which  contains,  as  Moore  says,  "  some 
of  the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever  Byron's  pen  lei 
fall,"  we  find,  in  the  lirst  draught  of  the  Canto,  the  loUow- 
uig:— 

Oh  ncrer  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  cuines  and  British  ladies ; 
It  has  not  been  vour  lot  to  «ee. 

Like  me.  the  lo\  ely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  lier  rye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  fdir  her  luck.«,  hke  English  lasses. 
How  far  its  own  expres>sive  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses ! 

Promctheuij-like,  from  iieavcn  she  stole 

The  tire,  that  tliroueh  those  silken  lashes 
In  darke^'t  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 
And  a.«  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lenj:tlien'd  flow  hei  raven  tresses. 
You'd  ^wear  each  clustenng  l«»ck  could  feel, 

And  currd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 
3. 
Our  En(;1i«h  maid^  are  long  to  woo. 

And  fnpid  even  m  pos,se^Mon  ; 
Ami  if  thtir  charms  be  fair  to  view. 

Their  lips  are  *low  at  Love's  confession : 
But,  bum  t>oueuth  a  brighter  sun. 

For  lore  ordaiii'd  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  \^  ho,— when  fonlly,  fjirly  won.— 

Enchants  you  hke  lii'c  Uirl  of  Cadiz? 
4. 
The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Hot  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble. 
And  if  '•he  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  di<>emble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  s*jld— 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beat*  Mncerely  ; 
And.  though  il  ^^lll  not  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  m«H"k  dcmal, 

For  every  thouiihl  is  bent  to  pro\c 
Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  tn.d. 

When  thronifinj?  foemen  menace  Spain, 
She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger ; 


When  an  were  chan|^infr  thoa  alone  wert  true, 
FuiBt  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  sabdned : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  nide. 
Some  natiTe  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dy«  ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feod^ 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility ; 
None  hugged  a  conqueror's  chain,  saTe  firil«n  ChiTalf}- ! 

LXXXVL 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  ' 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  Kingless  people  for  a  uerreless  state. 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee* 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery ; 
Fond  of  a  laud  which  gave  tlieiu  naugiu  but  U{9^ 
Pjride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  stiife, 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  even  to  tite  knife  V^ 

LXXXVII. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  Moodiest  strife : 
Whatever  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  §09 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life: 
From  flashing  cimeter  to  secret  knife. 
War  moulded  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
So  may  he  make  each  cursed  opprawor  bleed. 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  roost  lemoneless  deed!* 


And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love*!5  avenger. 
6. 
And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  mingles  in  tlic  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sines  to  her  altaned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Mocwish  hcroi. 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkhng  niys  of  Hcspcr. 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band. 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  hallowM  vesper  ?— 

In  each  her  rharros  the  hc«rt  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her  : 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprovs 

Betrause  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 
Throujrh  many  a  clime  'Us  mine  to  roain 

Where  niany  a  soft  and  melttng  maid  is. 
But  none  abroiiad,  and  few  at  liome. 

May  match  the  dark-eved  Girl  of  Cadix. 

<  Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  ueutbor  Solajau,  the  goveana- 
or  of  Cadiz,  m  May.  1809. 

»  "  War  to  the  knife."  Palafoz*9  answer  to  the  French  gen- 
eral at  the  sieee  of  Saragoza.  fin  hts  proclamation,  also,  he 
staled,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  n)bl«encs,  de^ 
vaMaiions,  and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  nven  ihetn. 
The  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  hin 
time  to  clean  his  sword  from  their  blood,  but  tliey  stiU  foor«J 
their  grave  at  Saragoza.  All  lii>  addre?*>es  were  in  the  saau- 
spirit.  "  His  laneruage,"  says  Mr.  Southcv,  "  bad  the  high 
tone,  and  someihinu  of  the  inAation  of  Spanish  romance* 
suiting  the  character  of  tluise  to  whom  it  was  dmcted.** 
See  lliMory  of  the  Peninsular  War,  >ol.  111.  p.  |J2.] 

<  The  Canto,  i/i  the  original  MS.,  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  :— 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spam  and  Spaniards  know\ 
Sights,  Saints,  Antiques,  .\rts,  Aiu-clotes,  and  War, 
Go :  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  How — 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr,* 
Green  Enn*8  Kniaht  and  Europe's  wanderuig  star! 
Then  listen.  Readers,  to  the  Ittan  of  Ink. 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar  ; 
.\11  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Quarto's  t>ruik. 
This  borrow,  steal,— don't  buy,— and  tell  us  what  you  tlunk. 


♦  Porphvry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Oaniel  were 
written  after  their  completion.  ^;iO  such  may  be  niv  fair 
here  ;  but  it  requires  no  sec<>iiil  Mi:hl  lo  foretell  a  tome  . 
the  first  ghmpse  of  the  knight  ua«cnouch.  ( In  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  Gibraltar.  AuKU^t  6.  IN  v.  to  his  fnend  HodM)n,  Lt^rd 
Byron  says — •*  1  have  seen  Sir  Jo'm  Carr  at  Seville  and  Ca- 
diz :  and,  like  Swift's  b<art<er.  have  U>eu  d<jwn  on  my  knees 
to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  wlule.*'J 


I 
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Lxxxvia 

FIowB  there  a  tear  oi  pity  for  the  dead? 
Look  o'er  tha  mva^  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  tho  do^  resign  the  uoburied  daio, 
Th^u  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  uawcflhy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw,        [stain, 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  aud  blood's  unblcaching 
Long  mark  the  battle-fi<^ld  with  hideous  awe : 
thm  ialy  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

IJCXXIX. 

I      Nor  yH,  alas  *  the  dreadful  work  is  done ; 
Fnah  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees : 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  m<»ftal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
FolKn  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  kf  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pixarroo  once  enchaiu'd : 
Strange  retribution !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Rrpaim  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sous  sustainM, 

.  While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
stnun'd. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 
llave  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right 
When  Mhall  her  Olivo-Branch  be  free  from  blight  7 
I      When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night. 
Err  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 
And  Fniedom*» stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil! 


There  may  you  read,  with  spectacles  on  eyes, 
I      Uuw  many  VVeUesleys  did  embark  for  Spam, 
A»  if  therein  tbey  meant  to  colonize, 
How  maiiy  troop*  y-^ross'd  the  laughing  main 
Thai  oe'rf  beheld  the  MUd  return  again : 
H<j«  many  buildings  are  in  such  a  place, 
How  many  l«^nic«  from  thts  to  yonder  plain, 
How  many  ri'lica  each  cathedral  grace, 
And  whiere  iitralda  stands  on  her  gigantic  base. 

TiitTe  may  you  read  (Oh,  Phcpbus,  save  Sir  John ! 
Thai  the^  my  words  prophetic  may  not  err) 
'      AU  ihst  ^us  tiaid.  or  simg,  or  lost,  or  won. 
By  raunlmg  Wellcslev  or  by  blundering  Frere, 
Ue  that  wrote  half  the'  *•  Needy  Kmfe-Grindcr."* 
Thn?  por^y  the  w»y  lo  grandeur  paves— 
Wbo  would  not  such  diplomatists  prefer  ? 
Bnt  ceivm,  my  Mu5C,  thy  speed  some  respite  craves, 
Leave  Legated  to  their  house,  and  armies  to  their  graves. 

Tet  here  of  Volpes  mention  may  be  made, 
W||0  for  Ite  JunU  modeird  sapient  laws, 
T«og^  them  to  govern  ere  they  were  obey'd : 
«>a^8«,  ttx  teacher  to  coounand,  because 
IIm  «rU  Kocratic  no  Xanuppe  awes ; 
Bvwt  with  a  daine  m  Vutue's  bo»om  nuised,— 
\^Tth  tt«r  Uft  silent  admiration  pause ! 
Tn«#  to  her  second  husband  and  her  first  : 
(»i  sara  unshafcen  Uune  let  Satire  do  its  worst. 

>  The  Ilonorable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
■^J  o(  »  frvcr  at  Coimbra,  ( May  14, 1»n .)    I  had  known  him 
i'i  TeaT9.  the  belter  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
MiM^    In  the  tthort  space  of  one  month,  1  have  lost  her  who 
:-«if  ms  being,  and  mo^t  of  those  who  bad  made  that  being 
-« vfTAime.    To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction  :— 
*  InMitistf  srrhrr '  could  not  one  suffice  T 
Tbf  sJiaA  ttew  thnce,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain, 
ftad  thnoe  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fiird  her  horn.'* 
I  •br«jid  bare  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
r^Tte»  KkinncT  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
r  --i*.ni*ie,  were  he  not  too  much  i^ve  all  praise  of  mine. 
II « ;r^  er«  of  mind,  siiown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  hon- 
•o_  9t%inA  tbe  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any  gradu- 
sK  (>a  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established 

•  'TV  *  !^eerty  Knife-gnnder,"  in  the  Anti-jacobtn,  was 
,  « lom  fsoduction  of  Messia.  Frere  and  Canning.] 


XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend  !* — since  unavailing  wo 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid,  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurell'd  to  descend  in  vain. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  imbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  d<me  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest? 

XCIL 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most  !* 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  naught  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeleas  days  forever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  mo  not  to  see  tliee  here ! 
And  Mom  in  secret  sliall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
Aud  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 
And  mouni'd  aud  mourner  tie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 
Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  kuow. 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page. 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stem  Critic  !  say  not  so  : 
Patience !  and  yo  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands 
were  queird.' 


his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acouired ;  while  his  softer 
qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him 
too  well  to  envy  his  superiority. — [This  and  the  follo^%ing 
stanza  were  added  in  AuguM,  1611.    In  one  of  his  school- 
boy poems,  entitled  **  Childisn  Recollections,"  Lord  Byron 
has  thus  drawn  the  portrait  of  young  Wingfield  :— 
"  Alonzo  I  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends : 
From  this  foud  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  !  m  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest, 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  fount  of  ancient  lore, 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more ; 
Yet  vmen  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one. 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name." 
Matthews,  the  idol  of  Lord  Byron  at  college,  was  drowned, 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam.  on  the  2d  of  August.    The  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  from  Newsteatl  to  his  friend  Scrope 
Davies,  written  immediately  after  the  event,  bears  the  im- 

e'ess  of  strong  and  even  agonized  feelings : — "  My  dearest 
avies ;  some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My  mother 
lies  a  corpse  in  the  house ;  one  of  my  best  friends  is  drowned 
in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  T  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  if  you 
can  spare  a  moment,  do  come  down  to  me— I  want  a  friend. 
Matthews's  last  letter  was  wTitten  on  Friday,— on  Saturday 
he  was  not.  In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  1  How  did 
we  all  shrink  before  him  I  You  do  me  but  justice  in  saying  I 
would  have  risked  my  paltry  existence  lo  have  preserved  his. 
This  very  evening  dm  I  mean  to  write,  mviting  him,  as  I 
invite  you,  my  very  dear  friend,  to  visit  me.  VVbat  will  our 
poor  Hobhouse  feel  t  His  letters  breathe  but  of  Matthews. 
Come  to  me,  Scrope,  I  am  almost  desolate— left  almost 
alone  in  the  world !"— Matthews  was  the  eon  of  John  Mat- 
thews, Esq.,  (the  representative  of  Herefordshire,  in  the 
Earliament  of  1802-6,)  and  brother  of  the  author  of  "  The 
liary  of  an  Invalid,"  also  untimely  snatched  away.] 

"  ("  Beloved  the  most."— MS.] 

»  [«» Dec.  80th,  180».»»— MS.] 
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Canto  n. 


CHILDE  HAKOLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  TUB  MOOlflk. 


I. 


CoKV,  bloe-eyed  maid  of  heaven ! — but  thoa,  alas ! 
Didflt  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Goddess  of  Wisdom !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,' 
And  yean,  that  bade  thy  wordiip  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  secptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacfed  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish*d  breasts 
bestow. 

n. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena  !*  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 
Gone — glimmering  throu^  the  dnam  of  things 

that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  paas*d  away — is  this  the  whole? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o*er  each  mouldeiing 

tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  yean,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power. 


I  Part  of  tbe  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
maxazine  during  the  Tenelian  siere.— (On  the  highest  part 
of  Lvcabettus,  as  Chandler  was  iniormed  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  Venetians,  in  16^7,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon^  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.  One  of  toe  bombs 
was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  **  In  1667,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  every  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preserration.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
that  penod,  be  called  entire ;— having  been  previously  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  mosque,  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures, 
and  part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  stJUKiing.  Those 
of  the  north  side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen. 
The  portion  yet  standing,  cannot  fail  to  ftll  the  mind  of  the 
indilTerent  spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and 
awe  ;  and  the  same  reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of 
tlie  enormous  masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon 
tbe  area  of  the  temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon 
constitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mmerva."] 

s  We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld  :  the 
reflections  sug^sted  by  such  objects  are  loo  trite  to  require 
recapitulation.  But  never  did  the  litt  leness  of  man,  and  the 
vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
valor  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
in  tbe  record  of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certamty  of  what 
she  now  is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fac- 
tions, of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposi- 
tion of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is 
now  become  a  scene  of  petty  mtngue  and  perpelu:il  disturb- 
ance, between  the  bickenng  agents  of  certain  British  nobility 
and  gentry.  "  The  wild  foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the 
r\iins  of  Babylon/*  were  surely  less  degrading  than  such  in- 
habitants. The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for  their 
tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  have  only  suffered  the  fortune  of 
I  war,  incidental  to  the  bravest ;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen, 
when  two  painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the 
Parthenon,  and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
each  succeeding  firman !  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Phibp  sub- 
due, and  Xerxes  bum  Athens ;  but  it  remained  for  the  paltry 
antiquarian,  and  his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  con- 
temptible as  himself  and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  be- 
fore ita  destruction  in  part,  by  fire  during  the  Venetian  siege. 


in. 

Son  of  the  msniiiig,  rise!  oppraach  yon  h«m! 
Come — hot  molest  not  you  defeaeelesB  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sep«ilohi«  I 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  baro. 
Even  gods  most  yield-— religions  take  Ibeir  tim : 
Tw9B  Jove's— 'tis  Mahomet's— and  othar  eioo^ 
Will  rise  with  other  yMn*  till  man  riiall  loam 
Vainly  his  incense  aoais*  his  victim  bleodi; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whosa  hsfw  m 
on  reeda*  4 


IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  I 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing!  to  know 
Thou  art  7  Is  this  a  boon  so  kmdiy  giveo* 
That  being,  thou  wooldst  be  again*  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  zegioiiv  m 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skieat 
Still  wilt  tbon  dream*  on  futun  joy  and  woY 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  fljes: 
Hiat  little  uni  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


Or  bunt  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shofe  he  sleeps  ^ 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  moura'd  aiioUBd  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousaada  weofv^ 
Nor  warlike  woraliipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  telL 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter*d  heaps: 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell?  i 

Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatlei'd  cell ! 


had  been  a  temple,  a  church,  and  a  mosqoe.    In  each  point 

of  view  It  is  an  object  of  regard :  it  changed  its  worshippers  ; 

but  still  it  was  a  place  of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion : 

its  violation  is  a  triple  sacrifice.    But — 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Dress*d  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heavaa 
As  make  the  angels  weep.** 

*  [In  the  original  MS.  we  find  tbe  following  note  to  this 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  **  from  a  fear.** 
says  the  poet,  *'  that  it  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  at- 
uck,  than  a  defence  of  relunon  :"— '*  In  this  age  of  bi^try, 
when  tlie  puritan  and  pnest  have  changed  places,  and  the 
wretched  Catholic  is  visited  with  the  *  sins  of  his  father*/ 
even  unto  generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  command* 
ment,  the  cast  of  opmion  in  these  stanzas  will,  dotibtle«s, 
meet  with  many  a  contemptuous  anathema  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not 
sneenng.  skepticism  ;  that  he  who  has  seen  the  dnsci  and 
Musilcm  superstitions  coiitendmg  for  mastery  over  the  former 
shrines  of  Polytheism— who  has  left  in  his  own,  ♦  Pharisees 
thanking  God  that  they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinncnt.* 
and  Spaniards  in  theirs,  abhorring  tne  heretics,  who  have 
holpcn  them  in  their  need .-^ will  >ie  not  a  little  t)ewildered« 
ana  begw  to  think,  that  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  mphi. 
they  may,  most  of  thcni,  be  wrong.  With  regard  to  motal^^ 
ana  the  effect  of  religion  on  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all 
historical  testimony,  to  have  had  less  effect  m  making  ihem 
love  their  neighbors,  than  inducing  that  cordial  Chrutlaa 
abhorrence  between  sectaries  and  schismatics.  The  Turiis 
and  Quakers  are  Ihe  most  tolerant :  if  an  Infidel  pays  his 
heratch  to  the  former,  he  may  pray  how,  when,  aiKl  wherv 
he  pleases  ;  and  the  mild  tetieu,  aiod  devout  demeanor  of 
the  U&tter,  make  their  bv«s  the  truest  commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount."] 

«  [•<  StUl  wilt  thou  harp.">MS.] 

*  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  tlietr 
dead  :  the  greater  .\jax.  in  particular,  was  interred  entire. 
Almost  all  tbe  chief*  became  icods  aAer  their  dt!*ceH9e ;  and 
he  was  indeed  neglected,  w  ho  Iiad  not  annual  sanHss  near 
his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  boaorof  hisiaemor)-  by  nia  country^ 
men,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  Jcc.,  and  at  last  even  ^ntmoos^ 
whose  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infanwos 


Canto  it. 
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VI. 
Look  oa  itfl  bioken  arch,  its  rain'd  wall, 
lu  ohamb^n  dteol&tis  and  portab  foul : 
Yen,  this  wa*  onoe  AmbHioo's  airy  hall, 
Th«  donw  •f  Tboufrht,  the  palaco  of  the  Soul : 
Ri4ioId  tfaro«gh  each  lack-loatre,  eyelma  hole, 
Tkt^  Miy  reoeea  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
Aad  rnwian'i  hoat,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all  saint,  tagne,  or  eophiat  ever  writ, 
Feoplb  this  lonely  tower,  thia  tenement  refit? 

VII. 
Well  didat  thon  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
**  All  that  we  know  is,  nothini^  can  be  known.'* 
Whv  should  we  shrink  item  ^at  we  cannot  shon? 
Each  hath  hia  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  draanis  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclairoeth  best ; 
Peaee  waits  os  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  farced  baniiuet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  Silenca  spreacb  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest 

VIIL 
Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  sools  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddncee 
And  BopMats,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  swM(  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  onr  mortal  labon  light ! 
To  bear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveai'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  8amian  sage,  and  all  who  tai^t  the 
light  I' 

IX. 

There,  thon ! — ^whoae  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  me  here  to  k>ve  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 
When  busy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain? 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest, 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest !' 


I     » rin  tlie  original  MS,,  for  this  magnificent  stanza,  we  find 
I  wlwtfoUovfS:— 

"  FiDwn  not  upon  me,  churlish  Priest !  that  I 
!        X#ook  not  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be ; 

I  aiu  no  snecrer  at  thy  phantasy  : 
,        Thuu  mtiest  me,— alas !  I  envv  thee, 

ThiMi  poid  discoverer  in  an  unknown  sea, 

Of  hmpay  isles  and  happier  tenants  there ; 

I  s*k  tnoc  not  to  prove  a  Sadducee ; 

StiQ  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  loiow'st  not  where, 
Bollor'st  too  well  to  bid  thine  erring  brother  share."] 

'  « ( Iiord  Byron  wrote  this  stsnsa  at  Newstead,  in  October, 
mi,  on  bearmg  of  the  death  of  his  Cambridge  fnend,  young 
KMIeaoae ;  ^  making/'  he  says,  "  the  sixth,  within  four 
■Kjotte,  of  fheods  and  relations  that  I  have  lost  between 
Umm  and  the  end  of  August."  See  pottt  Hours  of  Idleness, 
•'tlw  Cornelian.*! 

•  (*«Ttie  thought  and  the  expression,**  says  Professor 
Chrte,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  **  are  here  so  truly  Pe- 

I  trw«a>,  that  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read,— 

*  fV>t  qtiando  1  vero  sgombra 
<^1  doles  error  pur  li  medesmo  a^sido, 
Me  freddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva ; 
la  guisad'  uom  ch^  pensi  e  pisnge  e  icriva ;' 

*  Tom  rendered  by  Wilmot,— 
*BQtwlien  rude  truth  destroys 
The  loved  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets, 
tmt9»iamm  «» the  void  nggU  tttmt, 
L—  colrt.  less  dead  ihanX  and  think  and  weep  alone.* "] 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone,' 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  favorite  throne  :^ 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  bo :  nor  ev'n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labor'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  camis  by. 

XL 
But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loath  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be ! 
England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 
Thy  free-bom  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  oltan  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine." 

XII. 

But  most  the  modem  Pict's  ignoble  boast. 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 

spared : 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,* 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sous  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,^ 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot'is  chains. 

XIII. 
What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongne, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  teaia? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  earn ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears. 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand, 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand.* 


*  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  which  sixteen  col- 
umns, entirely  of  marble,  yet  survive:  orisinally  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  columns,  however,  are 
by  many  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

•  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  [A,]  for  a  note  too  long  to  be 
placed  here.    The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

*  ["  Cold  and  accursed  as  his  native  coast."— MS.] 

"*  I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  reouires  no  comment  with 
the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to 
my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  very 
obUeing  letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines  :— 
"  when  the  last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthe- 
non, and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure 
with  one  of  the  tr igly  phs  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen 
whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the 
mischief  done  to  the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
dropped  a  tear,  and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to 
Lusieri,  TAos  <— I  was  present."  The  Disdar  alluded  to 
was  the  father  of  the  present  Disdar. 

•  [After  stanza  xiii.  the  original  MS.  has  the  following  :— 
"  Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  each  degree. 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen, 
Come  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  to  see, 
All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  scene : 
Oh !  better  were  it  ye  had  never  been, 
Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  lesser  wight. 
The  victim  sad  of  vase-collecting  spleen. 
House-furnisher  withal,  one  Thomas  hignt, 
Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wrong'd  Athena*s  site. 
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XIV. 

Where  was  thine  iEgis,  PaDas !  that  appaUM 
Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way?* 
Where  Peleua'  sou  ?  whom  Hell  in  vain  inthrall'd. 
His  flhade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Banting  to  light  in  terriUe  array ! 
What !  could  not  Phito  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  1 
Idly  he  wander*d  on  the  Stygian  shorOt 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 


XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  loven  o*er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behooved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Cursed  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'd ! 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  7 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-oue  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  partiug  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes: 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 


XVII. 

He  that  has  sailed  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view*d  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swaus  in  their  flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gayly  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 


xvni. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  worid  within  I 
The  well -reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  monn'd  on  high : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry  ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  ^rill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


Or  will  the  gentle  Dilettanti  crew 
Now  delegate  the  task  to  diRemg  Gell, 
That  mighty  linuier  of  a  birds'-eye  view, 
How  like  to  Nature  let  his  volumes  tell : 
Who  can  with  him  the  folio's  limits  swell 
With  all  the  Author  saw,  or  said  he  saw  ? 
Who  can  touographize  or  delve  so  well  ? 
No  boaster  ne,  nor  impudent  and  raw, 
His  pencil,  pen,  and  shade,  alike  without  a  flaw.**] 

>  According  to  Zosimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened 
▲laiic  from  the  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic 


XIX. 

Wliite  is  the  giaasy  deck,  withoat  a  itaiiH  I 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks: 
Look  on  that  port  which  sacred  doth  ztmain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks* 
Silont  and  fear'd  by  all — ^not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  pnverre 
That  strict  restraint,  which  bcokeo,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  tm^rt^         I 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  leads  their  Jttta^th   ' 
to  nerve.'  I 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-cooipeUinf  fala  ! 
Till  the  broad  sim  withdraws  his  lessening  ray  ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay » 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze ! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  h^t  for  logs  like 
these! 

XXL 

The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve ! 
Long  streams  of  li^t  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion^s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love  ;* 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rave. 


XXII. 
Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  I 
Lands  of  the  dark>eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate*s  blaze : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  pla}-a. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct,  thou|^  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Maiuitania^s  giant-shadows  frown. 
From  moimtain-cliflT  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXIIL 
*Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal. 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend.* 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend. 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy  ? 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  httle  left  him  to  destroy !       [boy  ?* 
Ah!  happy  yean!  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 


king  was  nearly  as  mt«cluevoas  as  the  Scottish  peer.— See 
Chandler. 

•  To  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  Calling  on  deck 
during  action. 

•  ["  From  Discipline's  stem  law,"  Ac— MS.] 

« ["  Plies  the  brisk  iiistrumeiu  Uiat  sailor's  lore."— MS. i 
» ["Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  once  tioundles*  in  its  zeal. 
And  friendless  now,  yet  dreams  tt  had  a  fnead.**^ 
MS.l 

•  ["  Ah !  happy  years !  1  would  I  were  once  more  a  boy.** 
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XXIV. 

ThuB  b«ndSnff  oVr  the  vessera  laying  side. 
To  gttze  cm  Dian*8  wave-reflected  sphere, 
The  #ouI  forgeta  her  Kchemee  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  fli««  unconecioiu  oVr  each  backward  year. 

I       None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  telf,  pogpeflwes  or  poMeas'd 

I      A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 

'      A  flsfliing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 

I  Would  atiU,  albeit  m  vain,  the  heavy  heurt  divest 

I  XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
'      To  slowly  trace  the  forest*8  shady  scene, 
)      Whert^  things  that  own  not  man  s  dominion  dwell, 
I      And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
.      To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
'      With  the  wild  flfjck  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
i      Alone  oVr  steep»  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

ThM  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold  [unroU'd. 

I  Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  yiew  her  stores 

XXVI. 
Bat  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  sre,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  tlie  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Miaioos  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  wer«k  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
C>f  an  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sou^t,  and  sued ; 
Tliis  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

XXVII. 
MoTp  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen,* 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
W>iich  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene, 
Tha.  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
WiH  wixtfal  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  witching  scene, 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Then  torn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot 

XXVIII. 

PiMi  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
•       Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
I       PosB  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
I      And  eat'h  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
'       Paw  wf  the  joys  and  sonwvs  sailore  find, 

Toop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 

Thr  fmil,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 

Ab  brrczes  fine  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
TiQ  on  NOme  jocund  mom — lo,  laud !  and  all  is  well. 


t  fOne  of  Lord  Byron*s  chief  dehghts  was,  as  be  himself 
tfaiit»  m  one  of  his  journals,  after  bathing  in  some  retired 
>(vi\  Uf  *rat  htmself  on  a  )ugh  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there 
•♦njAin  fr.r  hotirVt  paaang  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.  ♦♦  He 
!«}  tbe  life/'  says  Sir  hgerUm  Bryiljfcs,  "  as  he  wrote  the 
•ir»iii».  <*f  A  I  rue  fM>el.  He  rould  sleep,  and  very  frequently 
•-  -J  *ie<-p.  wrHppc^iJ  up  in  Ills  rough  great-coat,  on  the  hard 
Ui^n*-*  uf  A  <!#:cR,  wlule  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  roar- 
.•  s  tt^i/mI  him  on  cv^ry  side,  and  c(>iild  subsist  on  a  crust 
t£.  xsUt^  of  water.  It  would  be  difficalt  to  persuade  me, 
»*^  b*»  who  1*  H  coxc-omb  m  his  manner*,  ana  artificial  in 
k4  ftsbH3>  of  hfe,  could  wnte  good  poetry."] 

«  Coxa  IS  *ajd  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso.  ["  The 
KU/t.if  (jf  the  babiiaUon  aif«iKned  by  poets  to  the  nymph 
(4.  >^M>,  bay  occasioned  much  discuiMion  and  variety  of 
•'4Mfin.  Some  place  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Goza.*'— 
liMre'ii  CUtsMol  Tour.] 

For  an  account  of  tins  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady, 


L 


XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso*8  isles,* 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 
And  o*er  her  ciifb  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essayM  the  dreadful  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide  ; 

While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sigh'd. 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  ^ware ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne. 
And  thou  mayst  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence  !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deom'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught. 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought: 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o*er. 

XXXII. 

Fair  Florence*  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sighed  to  all  he  saw. 
Withstand,  immoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic  awe, 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their  law ; 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  though   sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 
auger  dames. 

XXXIIL 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart. 
Now  masked  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride. 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art,* 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide  f 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd  aside. 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied  ; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue. 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 


whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  September,  1809,  "  To  Florence."  "  In  one 
so  imaginative  as  Lord  Byron,  who.  while  he  infused  so 
much  of  his  life  into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little  of 
poetry  with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,"  says  Moore,  **  in  unravel- 
ung  the  texture  of  his  feelings,  to  distinguish  at  all  times  be- 
tween the  fanciful  and  the  real.  His  (lescription  keref  for 
instance,  of  the  unmoved  and  •  loveless  heart,'  with  which 
he  contemplated  even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  person, 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statements  in  many  of  his 
letters ;  and,  above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceml  of  his 
lesser  poems,  addressed  to  this  same  lady,  duruig  a  thunder- 
storm on  his  road  to  Zilza."J 

*  [Against  this  line  it  is  sufRcient  to  set  the  poet's  own 
declaration,  in  IB21 :— •<  I  am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Scipio,  but 
I  can  safely  aflirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman."] 

6  ['<  We  have  here  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast, 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thin?  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  posseas'd? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idors  eyes ; 
But  not  too  hnmbly,  or  die  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  thongh  told  in  moving  tropes ; 
Disguise  ev'n  tendemesib  if  thou  ait  wise ; 
Brisk  Confidence'  still  best  with  woman  copes ; 
Pique  her  and  sooth  in  turn,  soon  Paflsion  crowns  thy 
hopea 

XXXV. 

Tis  an  old  lesson ;  Tune  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  beet,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion !  these ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  cross'd, 
Still  to  the  kist  it  rankles,  a  disease. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song. 
For  we  have  many  a  mountatn-pa&  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led — 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  ita  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought : 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught 

XXXVIL 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild  ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never-wean'd,  though  not  her  favor'd  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  pdishM  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  marked  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  in 
wrath. 

XXXVIIL 

Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose. 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise. 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise  : 
Land  of  Albania !'  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  nigged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 
Ilie  cross  desceudis,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Tlirough  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's  ken. 


self-misrepresentation.  However  great  might  have  been 
the  irreguUrities  of  his  college  life,  such  phrases  as  *  the 
spoiler's  art,*  and  *  spreading  snares/  were  in  no  wise  ap- 
plicable to  them.**— kooacj 

1  ["  Brisk  Impudence,"  &c— MS.] 

<  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [B.] 

a  Ithaca.— ["  SepU  S4th,'*  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  we  were 
in  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
to  the  west  of  us.  We  were  close  to  it,  and  saw  a  few  shratM 
on  a  brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  hills,  scat- 
tered among  trees,  and  a  windmill  or  two,  with  a  tower  on 
the  heignts.  That  Ithaca  w  as  not  very  strongly  garrisoned, 
you  will  easily  believe,  when  I  tell,  that  a  month  afterwards, 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a  British  squadron, 
it  was  surrendered  mto  the  hands  of  a  sergeant  and  seven 


XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail*d,  and  pass'd  the  bairen  spot. 
Where  sad  Penelope  o*erfook*d  the  wave  ;* 
And  onward  viewed  the  mount,  not  yet  foigoC* 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lcebian's  graweu 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verne  immoxta]  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  inuuoital  6n1 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  etenial  gave?  > 

If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  diildreii  omj 
aspire. 

XL. 

'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leueadi&'s  cape  afar  ^ 
A  spot  he  longM  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar  f 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,     f^'ight 
But  loathed  the  brave's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  martial 

XLL 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  wo, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow :  ' 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow  > 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount,  t 

He  watch'd  the  billows*  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  secm'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
fiouL^ 

XLIL 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hHlsy 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindns'  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  puiple  streak, 
Arise  ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear,  [year. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closiiig 

XLIIL  I 

Now  Harold  folt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  diore  unknown, 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 
His  breast  was  arm*d  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  wvre  lew ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet : 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  uew ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet,    [beaL  i 
Beat  back  keen  winter^s  blast,  and  welcomed  summer^a  , 


men."    For  a  verr  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ulysses  in  IBie.see  Williaros*s  Travels,  vol.  M.p.4«70 

*  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Mnura.  Prom  the  promonlor)*  iihe 
Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  — 
["  Sept.  28th,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura^ 
and  saw  the  precipice  whirh  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  j«)eiry 
of  Ovid,  and  the  rocks  so  formidHble  to  the  anckial  man- 
ners,  have  made  forever  memorsible." — Hobuolsb.] 

A  Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  menttoo.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  coosKlenibl«?.  but  less 
known,  was  foueht  m  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  band. 

•  I**  And  roused  him  more  from  thoueht  than  be  was  wont« 

While  Pleasure  almost  seem'd  io  smooth  his  placid 
front."— MS.  J 


Caxto  u. 
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I  XLIV 

Here  the  red  cms,  for  still  the  croas  is  here, 

I      Hiough  sadly  seofTd  at  by  the  circmnciBod, 

I      Foigots  that  pride  to  painper*d  priesthood  deair ; 
Cbwchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  Siipeistition  !  howsoe'er  disguised, 
Idol,  saaat,  rirgait  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whataoerer  symbol  thou  art  prixed, 

I      ThoQ  sacerdotal  gain,  bat  ffoneral  loss ! 

I  Who  firooi  tmo  voi^p's  gold  caa  separate  thy  drosB  ? 

XLV. 

Amhraeia^s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing ! 
In  yonder  rifmlittg  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king' 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
liook  where  the  second  CiBsar^s  trophies  rose !' 
Now,  iik«  the  hands  that  reared  them,  withering ; 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes ! 
God!  was  thy  globe  ordained  for  such  to  win  and  lose  7 

XLVI. 
From  the  dark  barrien  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Er'n  to  the  centre  of  lUyna's  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o*er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Throagh  lands  scarce  noticed  iu  historic  tales ; 
Yet  tn  famed  Attica  each  lovely  dales 
An»  rarely  se«a ;  nor  can  fair  Tempo  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  PamasBus  fails, 
Though  dasHc  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coiict 

XLVIL 
He  pacvM  Ueak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake,' 
And  loft  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,*  whose  dread  command 
U  lawless  law  ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  Rways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold : 
Yrt  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  hk  power*  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hoii  their  deBance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.^ 


*  >  U  is  Aid,  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of 
I  Anrnm,  Antony  had  thirteen  Rings  at  his  levee.— ['*  To- 
I  dar,"  (Nov.  IS,)  *'  I  s&w  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Actium, 
acar  vhseh  Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a  snudl  bay.  where 
tvo  HiMtae*  coQid  hardly  manornvre :  a  broken  wall  is  the 
•«U  reinaant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins 
«(  >'i£opolis,  built  by  Aogustus,  in  honor  of  his  victory.*'— 
Lrrd  itfnm  to  Am  Mathtr,  jaW.] 

'  NioupoUs.  whoso  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at  some 
dM,iore  from  AcTium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
winn»rt  in  a  few  fra|nnents.  These  ruins  are  large  masses 
if  orsaKwork,  the  bncka  of  which  are  joined  by  mterstices 
•<  moriar,  as  large  as  the  bncks  themselves,  and  equally 
dvnbit. 

*  Aonording  to  PooqueviUc,  the  lake  of  Yanina :  but  Pou- 
r>«Tilie  w  always  out. 

*  TiK  opltbrated  AU  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
u^f»  i»  an  incorrtci  account  tn  Pouqueville's  Travels.— (*'  I 
u*.  Matt*  m  th»  Spider  brig-of-war,  on  the  aistof  Septem* 
l«-  and  arnved  in  right  days  nt  Prevesa.  I  thence  have 
innorwd  tlw»  mierior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a  nsit 
\*  ibe  Pacha.  a«  f ar  as  TepoUecn,  his  highne^'s  country 
^alanv  »hftrr  I  suycd  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha 
3  Ik,  and  he  i«  considered  a  man  of  the  first  abilities :  he 
tarems  the  whol^  of  Albania,  (the  ancient  lUyricum,} 
M^tn^Mkd  part  of  Macedonia. **— IT.  r«  kit  Mother.-^ 

*  Fiw  thoiuMiAd  8aliotea,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 
e»il»  U  S>ili,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for 
e)$!<KccB  featN ,  *he  c^istle  al  laA  was  taken  by  bribery.  In 
tm  vmjmM  UMre  were  several  acts  performed  not  un- 
v»-tl»7  ff'i^  iKtCter  days  of  Greece. 

^  Tsf*  convent  and  vUXage  of  Zitrn  are  fotir  hours' journey 


XLVIII. 
Monastic  Zitza !'  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Thou  small,  but  favor*d  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  soul. 

XLIX. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity, 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,^  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to  see. 


Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze  : 
Th^plain  is  far  beneath — oh  !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can  ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease  : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaze,  uutired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LI. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight. 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre," 
Chimiera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir  ;  [fir 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain- 
Nodding  above  ;  behold  black  Acheron  1" 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon,  [none. '" 

Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  afaall  seek  for 


from  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalick.  In 
the  valley  the  river  Kalamas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and, 
not  far  from  Zitza^  forms  a  ftue  cataract.  The  situation  is 
perhaps  the  finest  m  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Del- 
vinachi  and  parts  of  Acamania  and  iEtolia  may  contest  the 
palm.  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Colon- 
na  and  Port  Raphti,  are  very  inferior;  as  also  every  scene 
in  Ionia,  or  the  Troad :  I  am  almost  inclined  to  add  the  ap- 
proach to  Constantinople  ;  but,  from  the  different  features 
of  the  last,  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made.  ["  Zitza," 
says  the  poet's  companion,  '*  is  a  village  inhabited  by  Greek 
peasants.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  romantic 

Erospect  than  that  which  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the 
ill.  The  foreground  is  a  gentle  declivity,  terminating  on 
every  side  in  an  extensive  landscape  of  green  hills  and  dale, 
enriched  with  vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks."] 

'  The  Greek  monks  are  so  called.— [»*  We  went  into  the 
monastery,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which, 
before  the  country  had  been  tranquillized  under  the  power- 
ful government  of  Ali,  had  been  battered  in  vain  oy  the 
troops  of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  Infesting  every  district. 
The  prior,  an  humble,  meek-mannered  man,  entertained  us 
in  a  warm  chamber  with  grapes,  and  a  pleasant  white  wine, 
not  trodden  out,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  pressed  from 
the  grape  by  the  hand ;  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with 
every  thing  about  us,  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on 
our  return  from  the  Vizier."] 

"  The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic. 

•  Now  called  Kalamas. 

M  t"  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,**  &c.^MS.] 
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Canto  tt. 


LII. 

Ne  city*8  towers  pollnte  the  lorely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
VeiKd  by  the  ecreen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browi«eth ;  and,  pensive  o>r  his  scatterd  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote* 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  sfaoit-Uved  shock. 

LIII. 

Oh !  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 
^Vhat  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  7 
What  trace  remaiucth  of  the  Thunderer's  thrino  ? 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  honda  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke ! 

UV. 

Epirus*  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  np-gaxing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gludly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  die : 
Ev'u  on  a  plain  no  humble  beautien  lie,        • 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance,  [trance. 
Or  with   the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,* 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ;* 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteon  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Wliose  walls  overlook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men  [glen.* 

Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening 

LVL 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Harem*s  silent  tower. 
And  undenieath  the  wide  overarching  gate 
Sur>'ey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaimed  his  high  estate. 

I  Albanesc  cloak. 

*  Anciently  Mount  Tomarus. 

*  The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed 
it ;  and,  unniciliately  above  Tepalcen,  was  to  the  eye  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Weslminsler  ;  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  autlior  and  his  fcUow-travelU>r.  In  the  summer  it 
must  be  much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river  in 
the  Levant ;  nnlher  Achelous,  Alpheus.  Acheron,  Scaman- 
dcr,  nor  Cay^ler.  approached  it  m  broaclih  <jr  beauty. 

*  f**  Ali  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  nink  was  in 
his  dominion^,  left  onlers,  m  Yamna,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  every  kind  of  neces- 
sary gratis.  I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons.  1  sliuU  never  forget  the 
singular  scene  on  entering Tepaleen,  at  five  m  the  afternoon, 
(Oct.  11.)  as  the  sun  was  goine  down.  It  brought  to  my  nimd 
(with  some  chance  of  drrss,  however)  Scott's  de««cnplion  of 
Branksome  Ca>tle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  svstcm.  The 
Albanians  m  their  dresses  ;'  fine  most  magnificenl  in  the 
world,  conM<tmgof  a  long  while  kilt,  gold-worked  clo;ik, 

■  cnmson  velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver- 

I  mounted  pistols  and  daggers  .)  the  Tartars,  Milh  their  high 

I  caps ;   the  Turks  m  their  vast  pclis<ies  and  turbans ;  the 

I  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with  the  horses,  the  former  in 

I 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparatioa  ^ook  the  cogxt. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldieiv,  gQMta,  and  aaotoo*  w«i( ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  foirt : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  a|^>ear  to  make  reaoit 

LVIL 

Richly  caparisoned,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  wariike  stofv, 
Cireled  the  wide-extending  court  below  ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adomM  the  corridore  ; 
And  ofttimee  through  the  area's  echoing  door, 
Some  high-cappM  Tartar  epurx'd  his  steed  away  t 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array,      [uf  ilay. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  annoanced  th«  close 

Lvni. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-gilt  head  and  ornamented  gim, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see : 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  crooked  daive  ;  the  lively,  supple  GreeJc  ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son  ; 
The  bearded  Tuik,  that  rarely  deigns  to  ipeak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  miz'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groopit 
Scannuig  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play, are  iamd  ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half-whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate  ; 
Hark !  from  the  moaque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minarvt, 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God  ! — to  prayer — lo !  God  as 
great  •"• 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast* 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maiatatn : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past. 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within  ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  dm. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  paoiing  out  and  in. 

group.s,  in  an  immense  large  open  gallery  in  froot  of  t>* 

palace,  the  latter  placed  m  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it  ;  iwtt 

hundred  sloeds  ready  caparis<jrie»i  to  move  m  a  ntonn'it . 

couriers  entermgor  pasMiig  out  with  disp;iiches  ;  the  keti,*- 

I  drums  l)ealing ;  boys  calling  the  hour  from  the  nunaj-*-:  ..f 

'  the  mos<{ue  ;— altocether,  with  the  •«ing\jlar  appearance  ot 

.  the  buildmg  itself,  formed  a  new  aitd  dtrls>.'iiiiul  >|>€ctat  «i> 

I  to  a  slraneer.    I  was  conducted  to  .1  very  haiKKime  aimrt- 

ment,  and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizjcr's  secrvuiry, 

'  a  la  mode  Turque.'  "—ti.  Leturj.} 

•  ["  On  our  arrival  at  Tepalcen,  we  were  IfMJced  in  luc 
palace.  Dunng  the  lut'lit.  we  were  dislurtM-d  l»y  the  j>er- 
petual  carousal  which  scemt'd  lo  be  keoi  up  iu  the  g^ilei) , 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  *  Muexxin,'  or  chanter. 
Ciilling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  nunarrt  nr  the  mu.'u.k 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a  bov.  and  he  »H:ig 
out  his  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud  mel.'incuolv  recitatiir.  lie 
was  a  long  time  repenting  the  puri>urt  of  t)ie»v  few  wur  l>  . 
'  God  most  high  !  I  bear  wit nc^N  that  there  is  no  gud  Lut 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  hl^  pruphiH  :  come  lo  prayer  ,  conre 
to  the  asylum  of  <>alv:iUA>u ;  great  God !  there  is  no  god  tmt 

God."  "— HoBHOfHB.) 

•  ["  We  were  a  hale  unfortunate  In  the  time  we  cb«>»e  tea 
travelling,  for  it  was  duriuK  the  Ramazan.or  Turkish  Leut, 
which  fell  this  year  m  October,  and  wa4  hauled  at  the  listag 


Cawto  it. 
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LXI. 

Here  woman's  Toice  te  nerer  heud :  apart, 
And  aeareo  permittMl,  |^ard«d,  yetl'd,  to  move, 
8be  yield*  to  one  her  penon  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  ca|^,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  )oyfuJ  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares. 
Blest  earra  I  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Hexself  more  sweetly  rean  the  babo  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

LXIL 
la  maible-paTad  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
"Whoae  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes :' 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Akmg  that  aged  venemble  iace, 
The  deeds  that  hirk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
dk^gnce. 

LXIII. 
It  it  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
ni  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth  :* 
Love  eooqnen  age— so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  tho  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
Bat  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
Beseeming  aH  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
la  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth : 
Bkiod  foUowB  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
i  Ifl  Moodier  acts  conclnde  those  who  with  blood  began.' 

I  LXIV. 

>      *Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
Aod  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury,* 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  Mied  Gimndeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 

'      But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 

j  And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 

j  destroys. 


nf  ttic  new  noon«  on  the  evaniiw  of  the  8th,  by  every  demon- 
nratipo  of  juy ;  but  alUiouf  h,  ouxing  this  month,  the  sthct- 
r.<  ijb«!inence  la  olnterved  in  the  claytinie,  yet  with  the  set- 
t>Bf  of  itm  KOQ  the  feoatinfc  commences ;  then  is  the  time 
tMv  payjBff  and  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amuseroents  of 
I  arkey ,  puppet-shows,  jugglers,  dancers,  aod  story-tellers." 
-^floBSocaa.l 

*  .!**Un  the  itth,  I  was  introduced  to  Ali  Pacha.  I  was 
-tmcir4  la  a  fnU  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a  very  magnifi- 
•^rai  Misre,  Ike.  The  vizier  received  mc  in  a  large  room 
;^f>eO  with  mart>le  ;  a  fountam  was  playmg  in  the  centre ; 
t-w*  ayaitnieftt  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  re- 
*».tf»!  ac  itrandinft*  a  wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mus- 
f<r»ao,  and  made  me  «Jt  down  on  hi»  riirht  hand.  His  first 
o.»aaM«  was,  why,  at  so  early  an  age,  I  left  my  country  t 
Hf  laes  taid,  the  English  minister.  Captain  Leake,  had 
t «  '  Kim  I  wax  of  a  xreat  family,  and  desired  hit  respects  to 
1-7  aintaer;  wtuch  1  nmv,  ui  toe  name  of  Ali  Pacha,  pre- 
M»s  te  |«ii  Be  (tanl  he  was  certam  1  was  a  man  of  birth, 
'0^-it^*  I  had  tmall  earv,  curling  hair,  and  little  white 
M»i«  f  f«  tcdd  me  to  consider  him  as  a  father  whilst  1  was 
3  Tnf  key.  toA  fmid  he  looked  on  me  as  his  own  son.  In- 
<A^.  :fer  u««ied  me  like  a  child,  sending  me  almonds  and 
pun.^1  *tevbet«  fmit.  and  arweetmeaU,  twenty  times  a  day. 
I  j»ecw  all«v  coffee  aad  pipes,  retired/'— i?.  f^  hu  Mother.] 
>  r  *  DelMiu  to  minirle  with  the  lip  of  youth."— MS.] 
^9r.  HoMiOttH^  (lescrit>es  the  vizier  as  **  a  short  man,  about 
I  ftT€  Im  Ave  mcbes  in  height,  and  very  fat ;  possessing  a 
I  vtfy  pjeafing  face,  fair  and  round,  with  blue  quick  eyes,  not 
•s  dl  SHUedmto  a  Turkish  gravity."  Dr.  Holland  happily 
eoaysfe*  the  spuit  whieh  lutrkad  under  Aii's  usual  extenor, 


LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sore, 
Wlien  Gratitude  or  Valor  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  m  their  chieftain's  tower, 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  success ; 
Ajid  after  vicw'd  them,  when,  within  their  power. 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  ohcerM  him  less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof — 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 
proof! 

LXVII. 

It  chanced  that  advene  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Siili  s  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark  ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more  ; 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frauk  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

LXVIII. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand. 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp. 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp, 
And  fiird  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp. 
And  spread  their  fare  ;  though  homely,  all  they  had: 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp — 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  sooth  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 


to  "  the  fire  of  a  stove,  burning  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface."  When  the  doctor  returned  from  Albania, 
m  1813,  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  Pacha  to  Lord  Byron. 
•*  It  is,"  says  the  poet,  *'  in  Latin,  and  begins  '  Excelleiilis- 
sime,  ntaum  Carissime,'  and  ends  about  a  gun  he  wants 
made  for  him.  He  tells  me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  town, 
a  hostile  town,  where,  forty-two  years  ago,  his  mother  and 
sisters  were  treated  as  Miss  Cunegunde  was  bv  the  Bulga- 
rian cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors 
of  the  exploit— children,  grand-children,  &c.,  to  the  tune  of 
six  himdred,  and  has  them  shot  before  his  face.  So  much 
for  *  dearest  friend.'  "] 

>  [The  fate  of  Ali  was  precisely  such  as  the  poet  antici- 
pated. For  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination, 
m  February,  1822,  see  Walsh's  Journey.  His  liead  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  tlie  seraglio. 
As  the  name  of  Ali  had  made  a  considerable  noise  in  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  these  stanzas  of  Lord 
Byron,  a  merchant  of  Constantinople  ttiouKht  it  would  be 
no  bad  speculation  to  purchase  the  head  and  consign  it  to  a 
London  showman ;  but  this  8<.'henie  was  defeated  by  the 
piety  of  an  old  servant  of  the  Pacha,  who  bribed  the  execu- 
tioner with  a  higher  price,  and  bestowed  decent  sepulture 
on  the  relic] 

*  ["  Childe  Harold  with  tlie  chief  held  colloquy, 

Yet  what  they  spake  it  boots  not  to  repeat : 
Converse  may  little  chann  strange  ear  or  eve  , 
Albeit  he  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,"  fcc.— MS.] 

*  Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  ComwaU. 
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LXIX. 

It  came  to  paBS,  that  when  he  did  addren 
Iltmself  to  quit  at  leugth  this  moantain-land. 
Combined  mareuden  half-way  bair'd  egres, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  witli  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania*s  forest  wide, 
III  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labors  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous*  tide, 
And  from  his  further  bank  £tolia*a  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o*er  the  calm  bay*s  breast. 
As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 
Ktflsinjr,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene : — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  ho  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [giean. 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft  presence 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blazed. 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,' 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past. 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 
Each  Falikar'  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man. 

Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan.' 

LXXII. 
Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood. 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelry. 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gieam'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd, 

While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
Bcream'd  :* — 

1. 

Tambocrgi  !  Tambonrgi  !*  thy  larum  afar 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 

All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 

Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  !* 


*  The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and,  imleetl,  very  few  of  the  others. 

«  Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person 
from  XlaXiKapi,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic :  it  means,  proper- 
ly, "  a  la<i." 

' » [The  following  is  Mr.  Hobhouse's  animated  description 
of  this  scene  :— ♦'  In  the  evenmg  the  gntes  were  secured, 
and  prcpamtions  were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A 
ffoat  was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kin- 
dled in  the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  them- 
selves in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest 
pjirt  of  them  assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and, 
whilst  ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  partv  were  seated  on 
the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze,  to  their  own  songs, 
with  astomshing  energy.  All  their  songs  were  relations  of 
some  robbing  exploiu.  One  of  them,  which  detained  them 
more  than  an  hour,  began  thus :— '  When  we  set  out  from 
Parga,  there  were  sixty  of  us :»  then  came  the  burden  of 
the  verse,— 

'  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 

Robbers  all  at  Parga  !• 

*  KXc^ruc  xoTg  Uapya  ! 

KXc^rnf  Tort  tlaityu  •* 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round  the 

fire,  dropped,  and  reboanded  from  their  knees,  and  again 


Oh !  who  is  more  brmve  than  a  dork  SalioC«, 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capo<«  I 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  bia  wild  flock. 

And  descends  to  the  plain  Ukeihe  stream  from  the  rack. 

3. 
Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ?      i 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  T 

4-  , 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ;  ' 

For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chasf» : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-rod  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheatli'd  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5.  ' 

Tlien  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  wave«, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves,        I 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar* 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 
I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  bay  ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  fiowiug  hair,  ; 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

'•  i 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  jier  youths 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth  ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre,  • 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8.  ! 

Remember  the  moment  when  Prevtn  fell,'  i 

The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  cooqueron'  yell ; 
The  roofe  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared, 
The  wealthy  we  daugfater'd,  the  lovely  we  spare^L 

9. 
I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier: 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  no^er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped. 
Let  the  yellow-hair'd'  Giaocin^  view  his  hone>laiP 
with  dread,  [hankm 

When  his  Delhis*'  come  dsshmff  in  blood  o*er  the 
How  few  shall  escape  frtMn  the  iMusoovite  ranks  I 


whirled  round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated.  Th# 
ripplmg  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin  wtiere  we 
were  seated,  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  •  xntlder. 
and  not  more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was  vety 
dark  ;  but,  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires,  we  caught  a  ghntive 
of  the  woods,  tlie  rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with 
the  wild  appearance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us  witJi  a 
scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  in  the  hanils  of 
such  an  artist  as  the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  UJolf)>u« 
As  we  were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  AItKuiiaiv«. 
it  did  not  at  all  diminish  our  pleasure  to  know,  that  everr 
one  of  our  guard  had  been  robbers,  and  some  of  them  a 
very  short  time  before.  It  was  eleven  o*clock  lirfore  we 
had  retired  to  our  room,  nt  which  time  the  Albanians,  wnif»> 
ping  themselves  up  in  their  capotes,  went  to  sleep  niuiwi 
the  fires."] 

« [For  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Aroaout  dialect  of 
the  lllyric.  sec  Appexidix  to  this  Canto,  Note  fC.lJ 

•  Drummer. 

•  These  stanzas  are  nartlv  taken  from  diflerent  Aib<iiic«e 
songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  otU  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Albancse  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

'  It  was  taken  by  *tonn  from  Uie  FrencJi. 

•  Yellow  is  the  cpubct  gi\en  to  the  Rus:stans. 

•  Infidel. 

»  The  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

"  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlom  hope. 


CiSTo  n. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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11. 

I  S«fictir!'  iiiHiie«th  then  oar  chief's  wnmitar: 
Taffiboarei  I  diy  larnm  giTM  promiBe  of  war. 
Yi»  moontaiaB,  tKat  see  us  deecend  to  the  shore, 
SbaJI  view  ne  «*  victon,  or  view  w  no  more ! 


LXXIXL 

Fair  Grtcce !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ? 
Immortal,  thoagh  no  more  ;  though  fallen,  great  I 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattered  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate? 
Xot  such  thy  sons  who  whilorae  did  await, 
TV  bopeles  warnors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thertnopylffi's  sepalchral  strait — 
Oh!  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eorotas*  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ? 


LXXIV. 
SpixU  of  Freedom !  when  on  Fhyle*s  brow' 
Tboa  aat'st  with  Thrasybulos  and  his  train, 
CoaUst  thon  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
Bat  every  carle  cau  lord  it  o'er  tliy  land ; 
Nor  riae  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
Fno  binh  till  death   enslaved;   in  word,  in  deed, 
U 


LXXV. 

In  afl  save  form  a]<»e,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  wottid  deem  their  bosoms  bum'd  anew 
With  thy  nnqueiiched  beam,  lost  Liberty  I 
koi  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
Thit  gives  them  back  their  fathers*  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,  [p^?®* 

Or  lev  th«r  uamo  defiled  from  SIavery*s  mournful 

LXXVI. 
Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  Mow  7 
Bj  their  right  arme  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Win  Gaol  or  Muaconte  rednes  ye  ?  no ! 
Tme,  they  may  lay  your  proad  despoilers  low, 
Bat  not  for  yon  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o^er  your  foe ! 
Gneee  I  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  b  still  the  same ; 
Thy  gbooBS  day  m  o*er,  bat  not  thine  yean  of  shame. 


'  ?word-bearer- 

^  S«c  some  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Greece  and 
TutteT  u  the  Appeadix  to  this  Canto,  Notes  [D1  and  [£.] 
>  P&f le,  which  commands  a  beautifal  view  of  Athens,  has 
■  ^1  comklenfible  remains ;  it  was  seized  by  Thrasybulos, 

prcTMKU  to  the  expuJaion  of  the  Thirty. 
^    *  When  taken  by  the  lAtinSi  and  retained  for  several  years. 

*  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 
wahabces,  a  sect  yearly  increaaing. 

*  ;0f  Constantinople  Lord  Byron  «ay»,— "  I  have  seen  the 
-  i^03  of  Athena,  of  Ephesua,  and  Delphi ;  I  have  traversed 

P«^  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
*»««  of  Asia ;  but  1  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
»to^  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 
tfrathe  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn,"] 

•  ("The  new  of  Constantinople,"  says  Mr.  Rose,  "  which 
*?P«aml  intersected  by  groves  of  cypress,  (for  such  is  the 
.  'Set  of  ite  great  burial-grounds  planted  with  these  trees,) 
2»  ?iidfid  domes  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the 
sia .  ihe  deep  blue  sea  '  in  which  it  glassed  itself,'  and  that 
•acwered  with  beautiful  boats  and  barges  darting  in  every 


LXXVII. 
The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaoor, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  unpenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Fhink,  her  former  gnest  f 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophetV  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil, 
Bat  slave  snceeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

LXXVIII. 
Yet  mark  theh  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  CaruivaL 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul  !*  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas !  her  woes  wiU  still  pervade  my  strain  !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  Fve  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song. 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphoms  along.^ 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore, 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone» 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o*er  the  wave, 
'Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,       [lave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banks  they 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  loA  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  pressed,  retum'd  the  preaiure  still : 
Oh  Love !  young  Love !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  ^nll, 
These  hoius,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  iU ! 


direction  in  perfect  silence,  amid  sea-fowl,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveved  such  an  impression 
as  I  had  never  received,  and  probably  never  shall  anun  re- 
ceive, from  the  view  or  any  other  place.'*    The  folio  wing 
sonnet,  by  the  same  author,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that, 
but  for  Its  exquisite  beauty,  we  should  not  have  ventured  to 
reprint  it  here : — 
"  A  fflorious  form  thy  sliining  city  wore, 
'Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 
With  mmaret  and  golden  dome  between. 
While  thy  sea  softly  kis«*d  its  grassy  shore : 
Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  wa.s  seen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  galleys  many  a  score  ; 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  phishmg  oar ; 
Nor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  serene. 
Unheard  is  whi.'*ker'd  boatman's  hail  or  joke ; 

Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper,  rows, 
And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroko, 
When  fearless  gull  too  ni>?h  nis  pinnace  goes. 

1,  hardly  conscious  if  1  dream'd  or  woke, 
Mark'd  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose."] 
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LXXXII. 

'       But,  midst  the  throng  in  roeiry  masquerade, 
'       Lurk  there  no  hearta  that  thmb  with  secret  pain, 
I       Even  through  the  ckMwst  aeannent  half  betrajr'd? 
I       To  such  the  gentle  mnrmurR  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayword  thought  and  stem  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  oif  level  for  the  flhnnid ! 

LXXXIII. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  swoid : 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again. 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  mayst  thou  bo  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendor  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  wo. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men !  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,* 
Proclaim  thee  Nature  s  varied  favorite  now ; 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Conuningling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  nistic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 


>  Oa  many  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Liakura,  the 
snow  never  is  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer ;  but  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  the  plains, 
even  in  winter. 

«  Of  Mount  Pentehcus,  from  whence  the  marble  was  dug 
that  constructed  the  public  olificesi  of  Athens.  The  modem 
name  is  Mount  Mendeli.  An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the 
quamcs,  still  reinuins,  and  will  liU  the  end  of  time. 

«  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 

there  is  no  scene  more  mte resting  than  Cape  Colonna.    To 

the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  colunms  are  an  incxhausti- 

blp  source  of  observation  and  design  ;  to  the  philosopher, 

the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will 

not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with 

j    the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  "Isles  that  crown  the 

I    JEaean  deep ;"  but,  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an 

•    additional  intere«^t,  as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  t?hip- 

I   wr<*ck.     Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten,  m  the  recollection 

;   of  falconer  and  Campbell  :— 

I  **  Here  in  the  dead  of  nigrht  by  Lonna's  steep, 

[  The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep." 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great 

distance.    In  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyape  to 

Cane  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  loss 

striking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.    In  our  se<oiul 

land  excursion,  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of 

Mainotes,  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.    We  were  told 

afterwards,  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subsequently  ransomed, 

that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  the  appearance 

of  my  two  Albamans :  coniecturing  very  sagaciously,  but 

falsely,  that  we  had  a  complete  guard  of  these  Amaouts  at 


LXXXVI. 

Save  where  aome  solitary  column  monns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  f 
Save  where  Triionia's  airy  shrine  adorn* 
Colonna's  cliff,*  and  ffleams  along  the  wars: 
Save  o'er  some  warrior*s  half>foigotten  grmv*, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  gtnm 
AgM,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangexs  only  not  regaidleas  pass, 
lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze>  and  aigl 


LXXXVIL 

Yet  ars  thy  skies  as  blue,  tliy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  arp  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honey'd  wealth  Hymettus  fields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ', 
Apollo  still  thy  loug^,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeii's  marbles  glare  ; 
Alt,  Gloiy,  Freedom  fail,  hut  Nature  stiU  isfair/ 

LXXXVIIL 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  amund. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing*  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Maratfioo. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  SBtzie ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  loid — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  bmindlesB  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Pereia's  victim  honle 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  swonl» 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear, 
^Vheu  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  f 
Which  uttered,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
i  The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conquem^s  career, 


hand,  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  saved  cmr  F^aity, 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  rr«ut- 
ance.   Colonna  is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  Uian  of  ptnUs , 

there 

*  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk. 
And  makes  degraded  nuttire  picturesiiue.'* 


(See  Ufxigsoxi*s  Iiady  Jane  Grey,  Ji:r.i 

I  But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for  Ivcr- 
'  self.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  cni?aue  a  ver>-Mip<nor 
'  Cierroan  artist ;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acmiaiutaiu'r  witu 
I  this  and  mimy  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  La> 
I  performances. 

*  [The  following  passage  in  Harris's  Philosophical  In- 
I  quiries,  contains  the  pith  of  this  stiinaa :— *'  Not  withstam !  *  p 
>  tbe  various  foriunes  of  Athens  ax  a  oty,  Attica  i'^  *u.. 
'  famous  for  olives,  and  Mount  II Tuiett^is  for  luMiry.  Hfima^ 
I  institutions  peri%h.  bnt  Nature  is  prnuanent.^    I  rect.I-«t.*t 

havmcr  once  pointed  out  this  Cjjuncidcnce  to  Lord  Dyj.-n. 

but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  never  evcii  f»eca  this  v»..(ri 

of  Harris's.— MoouE.] 
I      »  "  Siste  Viator— heroa  calcas  !"  was  the  epitaph  on  tt» 
'  famous  Count  Merci ;— what  then  must  be  our  feel:nc>-  u  ii«  t- 

standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundreiJ  fGren '.«.i  w  i.«^ 

fell  on  Marathon  1  The  principal  barrow  Ims  recently  U  ru 
I  opened  by  Fauvel;  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  kc.  v*»-%. 
I  found  by  the  exca\Titor.    The  plain  of  Marathon  wa<  ofitrr- 

ed  to  me  for  sale  at  the  rum  of  sixtern  ilH>usAnd  pia.*if  e«. 
'  about  nine  hundred  pounds !  Alas !— "  Expende— <iui»i  h/fr<u 

m  duce  summo— invenies !" — w  a«  the  dust  of  MiUiades  worth 

no  more?    It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  lew  if  sold  by 

veight. 


Cakto  II. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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xc. 

The  flyioi;  Mode,  bis  ihaAlMs  broken  bow ; 
The  fivry  GfMk*  bn  red  punuiiif^  spear ; 
MottBtainB  abore,  fiartb^s,  Ocean*!  plain  below ; 
Drath  m  tbe  front,  Destniction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  WM  tbe  scene — what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  baliowM  groand, 
R^crdinf  FreedMn>  smile  and  Asia's  tear?' 
The  lifted  itm,  the  violated  mound,  [around. 

The  diart  thy  coumer's  hoof,  rude  stranger!  spurns 

XCL 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
lAni*  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  louian  blast, 
tlafl  Ike  briffht  cUme  of  battle  and  of  aoug ; 
Ijoav  sliall  thioo  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
FUi  with  thy  fame  tbe  youth  of  many  a  £ore ; 
Beast  of  tbe  a^d !  Icason  of  tlie  young ! 
Which  sajree  venerate  and  bards  adoro, 
Aa  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCIL 
The  parted  bosom  clhigs  to  wonted  home, 
If  anitbt  that*fl  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
H»  that  is  louely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  fpize  complacent  ou  cougeuial  earth. 
(«teece  is  no  ti^tsome  land  of  social  mirth  ; 
But  he  whom  Saidness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  rej^t  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  waudcriug  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
Or  giziBg  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died.' 

XCIII. 

Lfi  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  paftt  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste : 
But  !tpar<t  its  relies — let  no  busy  hand 
l)c&ce  the  scea€«,  already  how  defaced ! 
Nut  for  such  purpose  were  these  altare  placed : 
RerePB  the  rrmnants  nations  once  revered : 
f^  may  our  country's  name  bo  undisgraced, 
So  mayst  thou  proe^Nv  where  thy  youth  was  reared, 
Bt  eroy  boneat  joy  it  lovo  and  life  endear'd ! 

XCIV. 
F«  ibee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hut  sooth*d  thiae  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
iiwm  shall  thy  Toice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  knider  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  rangB  the  strife  for  fading  bays— 


MTbe  oncriaai  MS.  closes  with  this  stanza.  The  rest  yma 
»Mn)  white  ihe  canto  was  pasaine  through  the  press.] 

*  (TtusAtanzii  was  written  October  1),  ISU  ;  upon  which 
'ti>  the  puet»  m  a  letlar  to  a  fheod,  sajrs— "  I  have  been 
spUD  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  \ohi  one  very  dear  to 
ax"  10  tapfurr  tuntm :  but  *  I  have  almost  foivot  the  taste 
*<  KTvef.*  ud  *  Auppcd  fuU  o(  horrors,*  till  I  have  become 
<-«JJ«>ia.  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  nvent  which,  five 
^no  igo,  wookl  tuive  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth. 
h  t«eas  as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the 
ptmjtsi  miaery  of  age.  My  fnends  fall  around  me,  and  I 
■feiU  he  left  a  looeiy  tree  before  I  am  withered.    Other 


HI  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 

Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise  ;  | 

Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve,  j 

And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love.  ' 

XCV. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  I  ' 

Whom  youth  and  youth's  aifections  bound  to  me  ; 
Wlio  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  tliee. 
What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  ! 
Nor  stay'd  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o*er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 


Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 
roam! 

XCVI. 

Oh !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved ! 

How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 

But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last 

All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death !  thou 

hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast. 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCVII. 
Then  must  I  plunge  again  uito  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique  ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 


xcvin. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  eakh,  as  I  am  now.* 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  bo  bow. 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroyed : 
Roll  ou,  vain  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow. 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
I  And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 


men  can  always  take  refuge  in  their  families  :  I  have  no 
I  resource  but  my  oi%7i  reflections,  and  they  precsent  no  pros- 
I  pect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of 
survivmg  my  friends.  I  am  mdeed  very  wretched,  and  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  I  am  nut  apt  to 
cant  of  sensibility."  In  reference  to  this  stanza,  "  Surely," 
said  Professor  Clarke  to  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  "  Lord  Byron  cannot  have  exi^erienced  such 
keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  allusions  to  what  older 
men  may  have  felt  seem  to  denote." — •*  1  fear  he  has," 
answered  Mattliias  ;— '*  he  could  not  otherwise  have  wr  t- 
ten  such  a  poem.**J 
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'*  Afin  que  cette  application  tous  for^ftt  de  penser  4  a 
chose ;  il  n*y  a  en  vintt  de  remade  que  celui-lk  el  le  ten 


autre 

,  J  que  celui-U  el  le  temps.*' 

—Uttre  ^Roiie  PrusM  4  D'Akmberl,  Sepi.  7,  in6. 


CANTO  THE   TBlAOw 


I. 


Ib  thy  face  like  thy  mother^ji,  my  fair  child  I 
Ada  1^  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  7 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  amiled, 
And  then  we  parted^ — ^not  as  now  we  part. 
Bat  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not  ;*  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye.* 

II. 

Once  more  upon  the  waten !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.*    Welcome  to  their  roar  I 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoVr  it  lead ! 
Though  the  straiu'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale/ 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  bivath 
prevail. 

III. 
In  my  youth's  summer  1  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  bcgim. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind. 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — ^where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 


I      » f  Iq  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  NoTem- 

I   ^'^l  ••'L*?l®»  ^"*  ^>'ron  says-"  By  the  way.  Ada'g  name 

(Which  1  found  m  our  pedigree,  luider  king  John's  reign)  is 

I   the  same  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  as  1 

I   reddc,  the  other  day,  in  a  book  treating  of  the  RSne.") 

I       *  [Lord  Byron  noitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 

time,  on  the  25ih  of  April,  181 «,  attended  by  WiUiam  Fletcher 

and  Robert  Rushton,  the  "  yeoman"  and  "  page"  of  Canto  I  • 

his  physician,  Dr.  Polidori  ;  and  a  Swiss  valet.) 

•  t **  could  grieve  or  glad  my  gazmg  eye."— MS.] 

Min  the   "Two  Noble   Kinsmen"  of  Beaumont   and 

Fletcher,  we  find  the  following  passage  :— 
"  Oh,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honor, 
Oiir  arms  again,  and/rf/  owjlery  hor$tt 
Lxke  proud  teas  under  us.** 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a  judicious  transpo- 
sition of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substiiution  of  the 
more  definite  word  "waves"  for  "seas,"  Lord  Byron's 
clear  and  noble  thought  has  been  produced.— Mooas.J 

*  t"  And  the  rent  canvass  tattering."— MS.] 


Yet,  though  a  dreary  stram,  to  this  I  cling,  I 

So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream  ' 

Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fluig 
Forgetfulness  aroimd  me — ^it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungratefM  theme. 

V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  wo. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  ttor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  codurance :  he  can  teJI 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  ret  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  wliich  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  oki,in  the  soul*8  haunted  eeU. 

VL 

Tib  to  create,  and  in  creating  Cve 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  cs  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?     Nothing:  but  not  so  art  Ihsa, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traveiso  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crushed   feeirogs' 
dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:—!  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  oVrwrougfat, 
A  w^iriing  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tume. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poisoned.    Tts  too  late ! 
Yet  am  I  changed  ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusmg  Fate. 

VIII. 
Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  lis  past. 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
iMUg  absent  Harou>  reappears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
^  ™2?  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  bol  ne'er 
Yet  Tune,  who  changes  all,  had  alter*d  hiia  [heal ; 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age  :*  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  btim. 


•  [The  first  and  second  cantos  of  "  Cliilde  HoroM's  Pil- 
grimage'* produced,  on  their  appearance  in  J«H»  tai  tSvct 
upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  anv  work  whirli  has  i»r- 
peared  within  this  or  the  last  cenlury,  and  placed  m  vuci- 
upon  Lord  Byron's  head  the  gariand  for  which  otlier  meuof 
genius  have  toiled  long^  and  which  they  have  gamed  l«tr 
He  was  placed  pre-emment  among  lUe  blerary  aim  c4  tti*. 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  fv  as  amidst  »u<'h  feel  lur > 
of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  pubUc  stage,  fiverv  ihiusr 
in  his  maimer,  person,  and  cunversatton,  trikltMl  to  mauttan 
the  charm  which  hiN  genius  had  flung  anHuid  h)in  ;  and  ih(>«<«' 
admitted  to  his  con  ver»auon.far  from  ruidins  ibo:  the  in»pm>) 
poet  sunk  into  ordinary  raortalitv.  frit  theniHeives  altoehed 
to  him,  not  only  by  many  noble  qualiucs,  b*ii  by  the  inLere:^ 
of  a  mysterious,  uiulettnod,  and  alioust  pauiful  cunoyil) .  1 
countenance  exquisitciy  modelled  to  the  expression  tifWi- 
mg  and  pas.«ion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  cnntrast  *»f 
very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows  «ub  liieUt  and  expressive  ©w*. 
presented  to  the  ptiysiOfno<ni«it  the  rmM«  mlerestin^  «ab  leci 
for  the  exercise  of  his  aru  The  prfMlouunaUng  expression  was 
that  of  deep  and  habmial  thought,  ubidi  gave  way  to  Uie 
roost  rapid  play  of  features  >*hen  tM*  fite9ute<1  in  iat«svauxig 
discussion ;  so  thai  a  broUier  |x)et  convpared  tbem  to  \ha 
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IX. 

His  had  been  qnafl^d  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  weto  wonnwood  ;  but  he  fill*d  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  (leem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain  I 
^tili  round  him  clang  inirisibly  a  chain 
Which  gal]*d  forever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clanked  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 

Eaiering  with  eyery  step  he  took  throu^  many  a 
scene. 

X. 
Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  finnly  fix*d 
And  d)eath*d  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurkM  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  ;  sudi  as  in  strange  land 

fie  wnnd  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 

XL 
Bat  whs  can  Tiew  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  con  cuiioualy  behold 
The  fmoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  hel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old? 
Who  can  contetoplate  Fame  through  clouds  imfold 
The  star  which  rises  o*er  her  steep,  nor  climb  7 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
'      On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XIL 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  ;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  othen,  though  his  aoul  was  quell*d 
In,  yeolfa  by  his  own  thou^ts ;  still  lucompellM, 
He  would  not  yield  domimon  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd ; 
Pnnd  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind 

XIIL 
I     Where   rose   the   mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends; 
I     Where  roU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
,     Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends. 
He  had  the  pasaiou  and  the  power  to  roam ; 


^oiptoic  of  a  beantifol  alahaster  vase,  only  seen  to  perfec- 
&cia  ■then  lighted  up  fix>ro  witbin.  The  flashes  of  mirth, 
^jtif.  MMUgnation,  or  satirical  dishlce,  which  frequently 
as'sBJibri  Lord  Byron*s  countenance,  might,  during  an  eve- 
Bi7if'«  esoaversatton,  be  mistaken,  by  a  stranger,  for  the 
iafctfual  evpresBiioa,  so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed 
kit  tLea  all ;  but  those  who  had  an  opportonity  of  studying 
lEs  feamw-ii  tar  a  length  of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions, 
butii  «f  rest  and  nnouon,  will  agree  that  their  proper  lan- 

was  tbai  of  melancholy.    Sometimes  shades  of  this 

utterrapced  even  his  gayest  and  most  happy  mo- 

.^Sia  WAJLTSa  ScoTT.^ 

>  In  tbe  third  canto  of  Cbilde  Harold  there  is  much  in- 
e^ddity .  The  thoughts  and  images  are  someti  mes  labored : 
tex  stm  they  are  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  first 
two  eaaUi*.  Lord  Bjrron  here  speaks  in  his  own  language 
ao4  chsiaeter,  not  in  the  tone  of  others ;— he  is  describing, 
ao(  ill  mil  mu :  therefore  ho  has  not,  aiul  cannot  have,  the 
iedkim  with  which  fiction  is  composed.  Sometimes  he 
ess  which  is  very  powerful,  but  almost  abrupt. 
hinaelf  alone,  and  working  out  his  own 

oughts,  he  now,  perhaps,  fell  into  a  habit  of 

J,  even  wtere  theiv  was  no  occasion  to  labor.    In 
theffst  HXteen  stanxas  there  is  yet  a  mighty  but  groaning 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker*s  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  ho  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 
like  the  Clialdean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ;  aud  earth,  aud  eartli-bom  jan, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  unmortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 
brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dweUiugs  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  aud  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  clipp'd  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  overcome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tin^e  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVL 

Self-exiled  Harold*  wanders  forth  again, 
With  naught  of  hope  leftf  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  Despair  a  smiliugness  assume,      [wreck 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the   plunder'd 
When  marineiB  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forebore  to  check.' 

XVIL 

Stop ! — ^for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  theo. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making  Victory  7 


burst  of  dark  and  appaJ  ling  strengUi.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  unezaggerated  picture  of  a  most  tempestuous  and  som- 
bre, but  magnificent  soul !— BavnoBs.] 

3  [These  stanzas,— in  which  the  author,  adopting  more  dis- 
tinctly the  chaiacter  of  Childe  Harold  than  m  the  original 
poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim's 
staff,  when  it  was  hoped  he  had  sat  down  for  life  a  demzen  of 
his  native  country,— abound  with  much  moral  interest  and 
poetical  beauty.  The  commentary  through  which  tlie  mean- 
ing of  this  melancholy  tale  is  rendered  obvious,  is  still  in  vivid 
remembrance ;  for  the  errors  of  tho^e  who  excel  their  fellows 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  bosom,  were  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  public  discussion ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  in  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated Lord  Byron's  offence.  The  scene  may  be  described 
m  a  few  words :— the  wise  condemned— the  gnod  regretted 
— the  multitude,  idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  gathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggerated  while  they  repeated  it ;  and  impudence,  ever 
ready  to  hitch  itself  into  notoriety,  hooked  on,  as  Falstaff  en- 
joins Bardolph,  blustered,  bullied,  and  talked  of  "  pleading 
a  cause,**  and  "  taking  a  side."— Sia  Waltbs  Scott.] 
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XVIIL 

And  Harold  standi)  upon  this  plaee  of  aknlls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Watcriool 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  **  pride  of  place"'  here  last  the  e^e  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,' 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through  ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labors  all  were  vain ;       [chain. 
He  wean  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's  broken 

XIX. 

Pit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What !  shall  reviving  Tlinildom  agam  be 
The  patch*d-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  I^on  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?    No  ;  prove  before  ye 
praise! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions:  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Haimodius'  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revehy  by  night,* 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  f      [knell ! 
But  hush !  harii !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 


1  **  Pride  of  place**  is  a  term  of  fidconry,  and  means  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight.    See  Macbeth*  ate. 

**  An  eagie  towering  in  his  pride  of  place/'  Stc. 

*  [In  the  oripinal  dranpht  of  this  stanza,  (which,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  one,  was  written  after  a  visit  to  the  field 
of  Waterloo,)  the  lines  stood— 

*'  Here  his  last  fiighx  the  hani?hty  eagle  flew, 
I  Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  ttie  fatal  plain." 

On  seeing  these  lines,  5lr.  Reinacrle  sketched  a  spirited 
I  chained  eagle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons.  The  cir- 
.  cunkstance  bciiig  nieiitiuned  to  Lord  Bynui,  he  wrote  thus 
,   to  a  fneml  at  Uru'ssels',— ••  Reiuai,'le  is  a  bolter  pc>et  and  a 

belter  ornithologist  than  1  am  :  eav-irs,  and  all  birds  of  prey, 
I   attack  with  their  talons,  and  uut  with  their  beaks  ;  and  I 

have  altered  the  Unc  thus  •— 

'  Then  tore  with  bioody  talon  the  rent  plain.^ 

'   This  is,  I  think,  a  better  hue,  Ik*? ules  its  poetical  justice.*! 

*  See  the  famous  sons  cm  iiarmcxinis  and  Ari<:togilon. 
The  best  English  traii»lation  is  in  Blaitd's  Anthology,  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,— 

"  With  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe,**  &c. 

*  [There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  Lord  Byron's  geauis,  thau  the  spirit  tmd  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  coinrnunicale  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn 
and  difficult  scene  uf  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  Battle.  U  is  a  inie  remark,  that  poets  generally 
(ail  m  the  representation  of  great  events,  where  the  interest 


XXIL 
Did  ye  not  hear  itT--No ;  'twns  hot  the  wtad. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stooy  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  aaeoniiiMd ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Plesanre  i 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hooib  with  flying  f 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  bivaks  in  c 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  woolid  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  thaa  before !  i 

Ann!  arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  I     | 

XXIIL  , 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  halt  I 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  £d  he«r 
That  soimd  the  first  amidst  the  festival,  { 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear;       i 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near,     ' 
His  heart  more  tnily  knew  that  peal  too  wvO 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier/ 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  £eiL* 

xxrv. 

Ah !  then  and  thero  was  hunytng  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  iUl  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  wero  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  Rglis 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  gnea 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
T^e  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  cart 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  maming  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — **  The  foe !    They 
come !  they  come !" 


is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  (hearty  and 
comiuonly  known.  It  required  some  courage  to  vmture  cm 
a  theme  beset  with  so  many  danf;ers>  and  defortnrd  w  lUt 
the  wrecks  of  so  many  former  advmlures.  See,  howrrer, 
with  what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  hnw 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  His  own 
peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  and  diction !— JcFraav.] 

•  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a  boll 

was  given  at  Brussels.— {The  popular  error  of  the  Dukv  of  i 

Wellington  having  been  furpruett,  on  the  eve  of  tlw  battle  , 
of  Waterloo,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  uf  lOchmoDd 

at  Bnissels,  was  first  corrected  on  aulhonty,  in  the  Uistury  ! 

of  IS'apoleon   Bonaparte,  which  forms  a'  portion  of  the  , 

'*  Family  Library."    The  Duke  had  received  intelUgencr  of  . 
Napoleon's  decisive  operations,  and  it  was  Inlended  X*»  pnl 

off  the  ball ;  but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  im(«ortdmt  i 

that  the  people  of  Brussels  shouhl  be  kepi  in  ignorance  as  ^ 

to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  Duke  not  onjr  desired  that  | 

the  ball  should  proceed,  but  the  general  o<bcexB  received  \ 
his  commands  to  appear  at  it— each  taking  care  to  quit  Ump 

apartment  as  qmelly  as  po?4*jble  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceed  . 


to  join  his  respective  division  en  routr.] 


•  [The  father  of  the  Dnke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at  . 
Quatre  Bras,  received  his  death-wound  at  Jena.] 

7  [This  stanza  is  very  grand«  even  frosn  its  total  unadorii-  ' 
roent    It  is  only  a  versiAcaiiou  of  the  common  narratives  - 

but  here  may  well  be  applied  a  position  of  Jabohan*  that  • 

**  where  truth  is  sufficient  to  &U  Ute  ouimI,  fiction  is  worse  i 

than  useless."*— BaTOO as.)  | 
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XXVL 
AaAwM  and  hi||fa  the  **  Cam«ioii's  gBtherin^'  loie ! 
The  war-iiot»  of  Lochi«l.  which  Attvyn^  hills 
Hafs  heard,  and  hoafd,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
Htm  m  the  noon  of  ni^t  that  pibroch  thxUls, 
Savage  and  ahiill !  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  moantaia^pe,  oo  fill  the  mountaineen 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instilB 
The  atiniair  medOAorjr  of  « thousand  years,      [ears ! 
Aad  firaaV*  DooaldV  faiao  rnga  in  each  clanman's 

XXVII. 

Afid  ArdennoeF  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
V^wy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  tiiey  pass, 
Grieriog,  if  aught  inanimate  e*er  grieves, 
Over  &e  iinrctnrning  brave, — alas ! 
Etr  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  gross 
Wbinh  now  beneath  them,  bat  above  shall  grow 
In  it*  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe,  [low. 

And  burnmg  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 


XXVUL 

Lut  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauly^s  circle  proudly  gay, 

llie  miduight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 

I     Tlie  niom  the  marSiaUing  in  arms, — the  day 

I      Battle'*  magnificeutly-steru  array ! 

Tbtf  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 

I     The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heapM  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse, — ^fnend,  foe^ — in  one    red    burial 

I  blent!* 

I  XXIX. 

I     Their  praise  is  hymn*d  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
I     Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng 
I     Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
i     Aad  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong,* 
I     And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  ha  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showePd 
llie  death-bolls  deadliest  the  thinned  fihis  along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
'  Thty  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 
gallaat  Howard!* 


1  9tT  Bran  Caraeroo,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the 
'ratte  Lochiel"  of  the  •♦  forty-flve." 

*  Tt*  ifood  of  Boignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
ite  iorast  of  Ardenuea,  fuDoua  m  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and 
uianul  m  abakspeare's  '*  ▲•  jou  like  it"  It  is  also  cele- 
^ruert  m  Tacitus,  as  being  tbe  spot  of  successful  defence 
tftlc  Oermans  ufpunst  the  Roman  encroaclunents.  I  have 
''nitfvd  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler  associa- 
u-o»iruik  Ktaae  of  mere  slaughter. 

'  (CkiUe  Harold,  though  be  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory 
^  w«icrlco«  inves  us  here  a  most  beautiful  description  of 
'^  «vnnng  which  prooeded  the  baUle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the 
^ft.'a  whteh  cjdied  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  con- 
r  .3<m  V hirh  preceded  tbeir  march.  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
^r'««  la  osr  laagttMge  surpass,  m  vigor  and  in  feeling,  this 
n<tf  ooMittful  daoenption.— 6ta  WALTxa  Scott.] 

•  ()«w  fMT,  note  to  SngUsfa  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 

•  ;*  latae  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  con- 
^:i«»— poor  Frodcncic  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  I  had 
kC:«  caieieoorse  of  lata  years  with  hu  faxnily ;  but  I  never 
•»  or  beard  but  good  of  him."^Lori  B.  to  ttr.  Moore.] 

*  Hf  foMe  bom  Mont  At.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  in- 
'fihrrm  ad  aoeurate.  The  piaoe  where  Mi^or  Howard 
viw^uaitu  Uitm  two  tall  and  solitary  trees,  (there  was 
^ttnd.  oot  dmm,  or  shkvered  Ui  the  battle,)  which  stand  a 
itm  Taidji  from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  aide.    Beneath 


XXX. 

There  have  been  twuns  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
Bat  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  wavee  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  aroond  me  the  wide  field  revive 
Witlt  fnutBi  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  ^aduess  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  npon  the  wing, 
I  toni'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  coold  not 
bring.* 

XXXI. 

I  tum*d  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  Idndred,  whom  to  teach 

ForgetfulnesB  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 

The  Archangel's  tramp,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 

Those  whom  they  thint  for ;  though  the  sound  of 

Fame 
May  for  a  moment  sooth,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honor'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

XXXII. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling, 

mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  maflsy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  inthral ;       [sun ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

XXXIIt 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  brealcs; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes. 
Living  in  shattered  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold.^ 


these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body  has  since  been  re- 
moved to  England.  A  small  hollow  for  the  present  marks 
where  it  lay,  but  will  probably  soon  be  efiaceu ;  the  plough 
has  been  upon  it,  and  the  grain  is.  After  pomting  out  the 
different  spots  where  Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  per- 
ished, the  guide  said, "  Here  Major  Howard  lay :  I  was  near 
him  when  wounded.'*  I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he 
seemed  then  still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular 
spot  and  circumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  in  the  field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees 
above  mentioned.  I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field, 
comparing  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a 
plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some 
great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imiurination :  I  have 
viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea. 
Leuctra,  Chaeronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  around 
Mont  8t.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little  but 
a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinable  but  impressive  halo 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot,  to 
vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhaps,  the 
last  mentioned. 

T  [There  is  a  richness  and  energy  in  this  passage,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all  modem  poets.— a 
throng  of  glowing  images,  poured  forth  at  once,  with  a 
facility  and  profusion,  which  mart  appear  mere  wasteful- 
ness to  more  economical  writers,  and  a  certain  negligence 
and  harshness  of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  to  an  au- 
thor who  is  oppressed  with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity 
of  his  ooncepttons.-~JBryaKT.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Cjjeto  iu- 


XXXIV. 

TheM  is  a  ycry  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison, — a  qnick  root 
'Wliich  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  notbini^  did  we  die  ;  bat  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  frnit. 
Like  to  the  ap{des*  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  adies  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o*er 
Such  hours  'gainst  yean  of  life,— say,  would  he 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  yean  of  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true^ 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span. 
More  than  enou^,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 
**  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day !" 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 

XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  miz'd 
One  moment  of  tlie  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fix'd, 
Extreme  in  all  things !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  noiv  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene ! 

XXXVIL 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
'  A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem'd  thc«  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst  assert 

XXXVIIL 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field  ; 
Now  making  monarchs*  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  &y  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield : 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  posnon,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lost  of  war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turnmg  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 


I  The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Aspbaltes 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  ashes.  Vide 
Tacitus,  Histor.  lib.  v.  7. 

*  The  great  error  of  Napoleon, "  if  we  have  writ  our  annals 
true,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  bis  want  of 
all  community  of  feelinj;  for  or  wim  them ;  perhaps  more 
offensire  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  moR 


I 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  watch  and  nuick  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  soded. 
With  a  sedate  and  aU<^ndaffing  eye  ;— 
When  Fortune  fled  her  apoilM  and  favarile  child* 
He  stood  nnbow'd  beneath  liie  Uls  npon  him  pisd. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  m  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  ofaow 
Tbat  just  hafaitnal  acom,  which  coukl  rontwnn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  nae 
Till  they  were  tum'd  unto  thine  overthrow ; 
"Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  k»e ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  dioose. 

XLL 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  lock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone« 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne. 
Their  admhation  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  fiir  too  wide  a  den.' 

XLIL 

But  quiet  to  quick  boeoms  is  a  hell, 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  then  is  a  fin 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  beuxg,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  qnenchless  everaMce, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  boro. 

XLIIL 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  thin^ 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !    One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule: 

XLIV. 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  lost, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past* 
Melt  to  cabn  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supinenees,  and  m>  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Wliich  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingtorioasty. 


trembling  and  suspicious  tvranoy.  Such  were  his  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  the  single 
expresston  which  he  is  said  to  hare  uj«d  oo  returning  to 
Paris  after  the  Rnssian  wmter  hadde«sroyed  his  army,  rub- 
bing his  hands  ov«r  a  fire, ''  This  is  pteasamer  than  Mue- 
cow,**  would  probably  alienate  more  lator  from  his  cause 
than  the  destructioa  and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 


Canto  hi. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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XLV. 
He  who  McMids  to  moaotain-tops,  riiall  find 
The  toftieal  peaks  moet  wmpp'd  in  doods  and  mow ; 
He  who  mirpeawMi  or  eobduee  mankind, 
Mock  kxik  dom  on  the  hate  of  thoee  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  f&r  breath  the*  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Romnd  him  ore  icy  rocks,  and  kiudly  blow 
Gootending  tenpeste  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thoB  mwaidthe  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.' 

XLVL 
Away  with  these !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  ilB  own  cteation,  or  in  thine. 
Maternal  Natsrs !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
llias  on  tho  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  7 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells, 
Frait,  foliage,  ciag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  ehiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
F^om   gray  bat  leafy  walls,  where   Ruin  greenly 
dwelk. 

XLVII. 
And  there  they  itand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
AU  teoantJeaa,  saTo  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  heldoig  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
lliere  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  prond, 
Banneiv  on  high,  and  battles  pasB*d  below ; 
But  they  who  fooght  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
Aid  thaw  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  Uettk  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

XLVni. 
Beoeath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
"^     Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
1      Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  km  eUte 
•      Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
I      What  want  these  outlaws'  conquerors  should  have  7 
'      But  Hvtory's  porehased  page  to  call  them  great? 

A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  7  [brave. 

I  llieir  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 

XUX. 
lo  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowesa  unrecorded  died ! 
And  liove,  which  leut  a  blazon  to  their  diields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Throogh  all  the  mail  of  iran  hearts  would  glide ; 
I      But  stUI  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destmotion  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  djscobr'd  Rhine  beneath  its  rain  run. 


Bat  Th«n«  exalting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessuig  as  uey  flow 
Through  bnnks  whose  beauty  would  endure  forever 
Gookl  man  bat  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 


»tTbnc)«  certainly  iplendkHy  written,  bat  we  tpist  it  is  not 
trer.  From  MaoedoDia*s  madman  to  the  Swede— from  Nim- 
fwt  to  Boaapcrte.->-tbe  hunters  of  men  bare  pursued  their 
9»tt  wixa  as  OMich  gayety,  and  as  kctle  remorse,  as  the 
kmucrv  of  otber  sotmsls ;  sbd  bare  hred  as  cheerily  in  their 
^r9  *J  acuan.  and  as  comiortsbly  m  their  repose,  as  the 
Unimtn  M  htfOer  pumnu.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore. 
if  iW  other  active  bui  more  innocent  spirits,  whom  Loni 
^p^tu  fa^  Iters  pieced  n  the  ssme  predicameat,  and  who 
Afire  ali  tbor  soorocs  eif  enjoymesU,  wtthoot  the  guilt  and 


Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me, 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  7 — ^that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assailed  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heaped  on  high  his  weltering  ranks ; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  7 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray  ; 
But  o*er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they  i 


LII. 
Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along. 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  eariy  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear: 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere. 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  leas  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face,       [trace. 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

LIIL 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings :  thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt 

LIV. 

And  he  had  leam'd  to  love, — I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  moodi — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitade 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  afiections  have  to  grow. 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  imwed, 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguae. 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore    [pour! 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetfaigp 


the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  contracting,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  mifriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind ;  and  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  should 
produce  only  unhappincss,  and  mankind  regard  with  hos- 
tility their  greatest  oienefHctors.—JErrasT.] 

s  •<  What  wanU  that  knave  that  a  king  shouki  have  r* 
was  King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Ann- 
strong  and  his  followers  in  full  acooutrements.>-See  the 
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Canto  iu. 


1. 
The  cuUed  cn^  of  Dndienlek* 
FrowoB  o*er  the  wide  uid  windinfr  Rhni0| 
Whose  breast  of  waten  broadly  awella 
Between  the  banka  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hilia  all  rich  vrith  hlomnm'd  treea* 
And  fields  which  promne  com  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  8trew*d  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  tkou  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  giris,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowen, 

Walk  smiling  o*er  this  paradise  ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

Through  green  leaves  liA  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o*er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 

Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  withered  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherished  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  aoul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behold*st  them  drooping  ni)^. 
And  know^st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhme, 
And  offerd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disdose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  'ifo  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

LVI. 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pynunid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  monnd  ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 


1  The  castle  of  Drachenfcls  stands  on  the  highest  summit 
of  "the  Seven  Mounlain5,**  over  tlie  Rhine  banks  ;  it  is  m 
niins,  and  connected  with  some  "lingular  traditions :  it  is  the 
first  in  view  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  bat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  ;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facins  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Cuttle,  and  a  lar^e  cross  com- 
memorative of  the  murder  of  a  cluef  by  his  brother.  The 
number  of  castles  and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
both  sides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably 
beautiful.  [These  verses  were  i^ntten  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
Rhine,  in  May.  The  ontdnal  pencillintr  is  before  us.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  they  were  addressed  to  his  Sister.J 

■  The  monument  of  the  younR  and  lamented  General 
Maroeaa  (killed  by  a  nfle-bali  at  .\ltprkirchen,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still  remams  as  de- 
scribed. The  inscriptions  un  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required :  his  name  wiis  enough ;  France 
adored,  and  her  enemies  admired  ;  both  wept  over  him.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachments  from 
both  armies.  In  the  same  grave  General  Hoche  is  interred, 
a  gallant  man  also  m  cver>'  sense  of  the  won! ;  but  though  he 
distinguished  himself  greatlv  in  battle,  ^  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  die  there :  bis  dewi  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 


Onr  enemy's^— bat  let  aot  that  forbid  i 

Honor  to  Mtfceau !  o*er  whose  eariy  lonib 
TeaiB,  big  tems,  goah'd  firam  the  rooeb  aoUiai^s  Ad, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envyinf  waeh  a  mvi. 
Falling  lor  Fnmoe,  whose  rights  lie  battled  to  resume.  > 

LVIL 

Brief,  brave,  and  gkinoos  was  hii  fonig*  career^— 
His  moumera  were  two  hosts,  his  IViendi  and  Ibes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  hen 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit^s  bri^t  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  thoee, 
1\kt  few  in  nnmber,  who  had  not  o*entepp*d 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  beetows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kepi 
The  whiteness  of  his  aonl,  and  tfam  men  o*er  him  • 
wept* 

LVIII. 
Here  Ehrenbrpitstem,"  with  her  shattered  wnll 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  rfiell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foee  was  watchM  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroyed  what  War  could  never  bGefit, 
And  laid  those  proud  roofe  bare  to  Summer's  rain- 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  hud  ponr'd  in  vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine !     How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  t 
Thiue  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemniug  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre,  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  but  not  nido,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  tho  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu  ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ; 
The  mind  is  color*d  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  !* 
Tis  with  tlie  thankful  glance  of  parting  prasse ; 
More  mighty  spoU  may  rise — more  glaring  shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soR, — the  glories  of  old  days, 


poison.    A  separate  monument  (not  over  his  body,  which  b   ' 
buned  by  Marceau>)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andemarh.  oi>- 
posite  to  which  one  of  his  most  menwmbleezplotts  was  per- 
lonned,  in  thro\%ing  a  brnlk'e  to  an  island  on  the  Rhme. 
The  shape  and  *.tylc  are  diflVrenl  from  tliat  of  Marceau's, 
andtbe  inscription  more  simple  and  pleasmg . — "  The  Arm:}*   " 
of  the    Sainbre    and   MeuM>  to    its  ConunanderHn-CUief 
Hoche.*^    Thi<«  i%  hII.  and  u.<i  it  should  be.    Hoche  was  es- 
teemed amcinj?  iho  first  of  Friinrr's  earlier  generals,  before^   i 
Bonaparte  monoftolizcd  her  trAunphy.    He  was  Ute  desuitfed 
commander  of  the  mvadm^r  nrrny  of  Ireland. 

*  Ehrenbrcitstetn,  i.  *.  **  the  b'road  stone  of  honor,**  onr 
of  the  strongest  fortrctscv  in  Luri>pe.  wiia  dismantleO  aiul 
blown  up  by  the  French  at  ihe  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  been,   | 
and  could  only  be.  re«luc<»d  by  fiunmr  or  ireurhery.  it  prUed 
to  the  former,  aided  by  surph«c.    After  having  Men  ibe  for^   ' 
tifications  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  sinke  tnr 
comparison ;  but  the  situation  is  commanding.    Genenil 
Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  lime,  and  I  slept  m  a 
room  where  I  wa*  shown  a  window  at  which  be  M  sajd  tn 
have  been  standmg  observing  the  progress  of  the  sieire  by  i 
moonlight,  when  a  ball  struck  immediate]^'  below  it.  | 

«  (On  taking  Hockhaun,  the  Austriaas,  m  one  pan  of  tb» 

1 


Cajtto  in. 
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LXL 
Tke  ncglig^ady  ^rend,  the  fniitfiil  Uoom 
Oioamam^  fipeucM,  the  white  cit^jr's  sheen, 
*n»  rolfiBfr  Btream,  the  precipice's  glooni, 
The  ioKA^B  gnnrth,  and  Gothic  walb  between. 
Hie  wfld  rocks  diaped  tie  they  had  turrets  been 
la  mockenr  of  man's  ait ;  and  these  witha] 
A  race  «f  fmcet  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
StS  ipriniiiB^  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
tkamialL 

LXIL 
But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaeee  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Hxre  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  eold  sofaiknity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  aTalaaiche--the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
Afl  that  expands  the  spbit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  axmmd  these  summits,  as  to  show      [below. 
How  Eanh  nay  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 

LXIIL 
!      But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  daie  to  scan, 
I      Tbeie  is  a  spot  should  not  be  paasM  in  vain, — 
I      Moffat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  !  where  man 
I      May  gaxe  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 

Nor  bli»h  for  those  who  couquer'd  on  that  plain  ; 
Here  Bufgnndy  hequeath*d  his  tombiess  host, 
I      A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 

Themselves  their  OMmoment ; — the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepoiciired  they  roam'd,  and  sfariek'd  each  wan- 
dering ghost* 

LXIV. 
WhSe  Waterloo  with  Camue's  carnage  vies, 
Marat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  baud, 
All  unbonght  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entaifd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
DosBi'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kinga^  ri^ts  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


_^^„ ,  got  to  the  brow  of  the  hill*  whence  they  had 

tbeir  first  riew  of  the  Rhine.  They  instantly  halted— not 
X  trm  was  fired — not  a  roice  heard  :  but  they  stood  gazing 
irnUx  rtrer  with  those  feelings  which  the  events  of  the  last 
gfieea  years  at  onoe  called  up.  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
rode  up  lo  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  then  they 
'  i^ave  three  cbeers,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
lato  the  water.] 

1  Tile  cbapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  diroln- 
ifted  to  a  small  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in  the 
senice  of  France  ;  who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their 
aseestors*  lets  successful  inrasioos.  A  few  still  remain,  not- 
^itbstaodia^  the  pains  taken  by  the  Bargimdians  for  ages, 
tail  wiko  puaed  that  way  removing  a  bone  to  their  own 
foaatry,)  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  pos- 
tiUxniu  who  carried  them  off"  to  sell  for  knife-handles,  a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
tears  had  rendered  them  m  great  request.  Of  these  relics  I 
tfirfttfeii  tobfing  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a  quarter 
of  a  hero,  for  wnich  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I  had  not,  the 
aext  passer-by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worse  uses 
tkaa  the  euenil  preservation  which  1  intend  for  them. 

>  Jlventicuffl,  near  Morat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 

rraa,  where  Avenches  now  stands. 

« Jaiia  Alpinula,  a  young  Aventian  priestess,  died  soon 

,  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to  death 

;  as  a  tnitor  by  AoJos  Cascina.    Her  epitaph  was  discovered 

■SBf  yaan  ago ;— it  is  thus  :—**  Julia  Alpinula :  Hie  jaceo. 


LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 
Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  yean. 
And  looks  as  with  the  wikl-bewildei'd  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with  consdousness ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Levelled  Aventicum,*  hath  strew'd  her  subjeot  lands. 

L3CVI. 

And  there-— oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name ! — 
Julia — ^the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  heaven  ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hen  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  coidd  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heait»  one 
duBt" 

LXVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,  [birth ; 

The  enslaven  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  wo, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  snn's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,^ 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIII. 
liake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face,* 
The  mirror  where  the  stan  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ;  [ 

But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew  | 

llionghts  hid,  but  not  less  cherished  than  of  old,         i 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 
fold. 


Infelicis  patris  infelix  proles.  Deas  Aventiae  Sacerdos.  £xo-   , 
rare  patns  necem  non  potui :  Male  mori  in  fatis  ille  erat. 
Vixi  annos  xxiii.'*— I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  af- 
fecting  as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.    These  are   I 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to   > 
which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confu.^ed  mass  of  con-    [ 
quests  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time 
to  a  false  and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs   . 
at  length  with  all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxi-   ! 
cation.  , 

4  This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  (June  3d,  1816,) 
which  even  at  this  di^ance  dazzles  mine.— (July  SOth.)  I  I 
this  dav  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Argentic  re  in  the  calm  of  the  lake, 
which  I  was  crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these 
mountains  from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

•  In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  his  sister,  there  is  the  following  touching 
stanza  :— 

"  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake, 
By  the  old  hall  which  raav  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eves  before  ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  nave  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  forever,  or  divided  far." 
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Ca^ito  III. 


LXIX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind : 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  IB  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  oveiiioil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  lonjjr 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  vrrong  for  wrong 

'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  when  none  are 
strong. 

LXX. 
There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blo^  to  tears. 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea. 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  mvite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity  [be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er  shall 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,' 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake. 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushijig  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  bear? 

LXXII. 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feelmg,'  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torturo:  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Classed  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  fleo, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  m  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  thus  I  am  absorbM,  and  this  is  life : 
I  look  upou  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 


»  The  color  of  the  Rhone  at  Genera  is  blue,  to  a  depth  of 
tint  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  iresh, 
except  in  ihe  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.— [See  Don 
Juan,  c.  XIV.  St.  87,  for  a  beautiAil  comparison  :— 
"  There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 

Thougli  much  in  temper ;  bat  they  never  clashed : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  pla«?y  deep, 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river  child  to  sleep."] 
s  [*'  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  arc  just  returned  from  a 
journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.    We  have  been  to  the  Grin- 
dclwald,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp ;  and  seen  torrents  of  900  feet  in  fall,  and  gla- 
ciers of  all  dimensions :  we  tuive  beard  shepherds*  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  irom  the 
valleys  below  us  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.    Cha- 
mouni,  and  thai  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ; 
but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  wildness 
to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shreckbom,  and  the  Rose 
Glaciers."— H.  Letters^  Sept.  1810.] 


With  a  fresh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring. 
Though  young,  yet  vraxtng  vigomis,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  deUghted  wing. 

Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  rotmd  oor  being 
cling. 

LXXIV. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form. 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  wormi — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  leas  dazzling,  but  more  wannt 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot  7 

Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  hnmoctal  lot^ 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  •  pert 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  T 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem  i 

A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below,  i 

Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require  | 

Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  gnesl» 
Where  he  became  a  being, — ^whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious  ;  'twas  a  foolish  quetit,  1 

The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest        ' 

LXXVII.  ' 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rooaseau,' 
The  apostle  of  afiliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  paarion,  and  from  wo 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  firet  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched  ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue* 
Of  words,  like  stmbeams,  dazzling  as  they  paasiM 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast 


•  ["  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  rround  with  tie 
*  H^Ioise*  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  thai  I  nxn- 
not  express  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  dcHcriptatxr.  > 
and  the  beauty  of  tlieir  reality.    Meillerie.  CUrcr-..  mil   ' 
Vevay,  and  the  ChMeau  de  Chdlon,  are  places  of  ytiuch  I 
shall  say  httle :  because  all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  ».  f  , 
the  impressions  they  stamp."— B.  Letters.} 

*  ["  It  is  evident  that  the  impassioned  part*  of  RoDswau'i: 
romance  hail  msute  a  deep  impression  upon  the  frehn^  of 
the  noble  poet.  The  cnthiistasfn  expres'tcd  by  Lord  Brron  ts 
no  small  tribute  to  the  power  poss^essed  bv  Jean  Jae<|tte%  m  er 
the  passions  :  and,  to  say  truth,  \s€  nee«ied  some  such  cw- 
dencc  ;  for.  though  nlmost  nshamed  to  avow  the  truth.—ftiU. 
like  the  barber  of  Midas,  we  muM  speak  or  die,— w«  Inrr  n^  . 
ver  been  able  to  feel  the  interest  or  discover  the  merit  i>f  f  h»^ 
far-famed  performance.  That  there  19  much  rloqneare  in  t^*- 
letters  we  readily  admit:  there  lay  Rousseau's  sirenirtb.  B»tt 
his  lovers,  the  celebrated  Si.  Preiix  and  Julie,  hane,  from  the 
earliest  moment  we  hare  hrani  the  tale,  (which  we  in  ell  rr- 
member,)  down  to  ihe  prewnl  hour,  totally  failed  to  interest 
us.  There  might  be  ^ome  constitutional  hardness  »ff  heart 
but  like  Lance's  pebblc-lienrtH  cur,  Cmb,  we  remaine*!dry 
eyed  while  all  wept  around  us.    And  stiJl,  on  resumicg  tJw 


C^yno  111. 
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;  UOtVIIL 

BBb  lore  was  paaacm'v  e«enoe— «s  a  tree 
On  fire  by  Ughftning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Khdled  he  was,  and  blaated ;  for  to  be 
Tbv,  and  cnamor'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
Bat  his  wafl  not  the  hrre  of  living  dame. 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rioe  upon  oar  dreame, 
Bat  of  idea!  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  eTiatfTe,  and  o*erflowing  teeme 

AJflDf  hie  bnniiiig  page,  distemper'd  though  it  feemB. 

LXXIX. 
TUf  bnathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  thi§ 
Inveited  her  with  aH  that's  wild  and  sweet ; 
T^  hallowed,  too,  the  memorable  kiae^ 
Which  ereiy  mom  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet. 
From  heiB,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet ; 
Bat  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
FUsh'd  the  thhli'd  spirit's  loye-devouring  boat ; 
In  that  ahsoirfaing  oigh  perchance  more  Uess'd 
Than  Tulfar  minds  naay  be  with  all  they  seek  poesesi'd* 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish*d ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Saapicion*s  sanctuary,  and  chose 
F«  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 
I      'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind 
j      But  he  was  phrensi^^ — ^wherefore ,  who  may  know  7 
■      SoMse  caose  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  phreasied  by  disease  or  wo 
To  that  woist  pitch  of  ail,  which  wears  a  reasoning 

LXXXL 
.     F«r  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
I     As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Xcr  ceased  to  bom  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  be  not  this  for  France  7  which  lay  before 
Bew'd  to  the  inborn  tjnanny  of  years? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  die  bore, 
TiQ  bf  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers, 
Soond  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'er- 
grown  fears? 

L3CXXIL 

They  made  themaehres  a  fearful  monument ! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew, 
Bieaflied  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Lfsnn^  bat  mins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foandation,  and  renew 
Dangeona  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  refill'd, 
As  heretofore,  becaose  ambition  was  self-willM. 


V  emeo  now,  we  can  see  little  in  tbe  loves  of  these 
t«o  tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our  feeliiig:8  for  either  of 
t&m.  To  sute  our  opinion  in  language  (see  Burke's  Re- 
iectioas)  much  better  than  oar  own,  we  are  unfortunate 

[  to  ref^ard  this  far-famed  history  of  philosophical 


'  niiutrj  «s  an   '  nnlkshioned,  indelicatOt  sour,  gloomy, 
,  itnnooM  medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdness ;  of  meUphy- 
^  aeal  neeolstions,  trfezMled  with  the  coarsest  sensuality/" 
-Six  Waltbb  ScottJ 

1  Tbis  refers  to  the  account  in  his  "  Confessions**  of  his 
I  puson  for  tbe  Comte^se  d*Houdetot,  (the  mistress  of  St. 
I  Uoibert,)  and  hta  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
'  %K  nngJe  ki»  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 

tQ9;«uitaoce.  Rousseau *s  description  of  his  feelings  on 
.  tks  occasion  may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate. 

msU  unpu/e,  description  and  expression  of  love  that  ever 

ttSed  iato  words ;  which,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from 


LXXXIII. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they. 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  thair 

prey  7 

LXXXIV. 
What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  sear? 
Tlie  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquiifaM, 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fiz'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  yean ;  none  need  despair: 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — ^the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive — ^in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  witli  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved. 

That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved.  i 

LXXXVI. 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  dear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capp'd  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  graashqyper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

LXXXVII. 

He  IS  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tean  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spihi  of  her  hues.' 


their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  delineation :  a 
painting  can  give  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

'  ["  Lord  Byron's  character  of  Rousseau  is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. I  know  not  that  he  savs  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before ;— but  what  he  says  issues,  apparently, 
from  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  a  little  labored, 
which,  possibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stanza 
into  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  it ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  poet  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic 
tenderness  of  Rousseau's  genius,  which  he  could  not  have 
recognised  with  such  extreme  fervor,  except  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  at  least  occasionally  experienced  simi- 
lar emotions."— 8ia  E.  Brtdoks.] 

•  [During  Lord  Byron's  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Campagne-Diodati,  in  the  village  of 
Coligny.    It  stands  at  the  top  of  a  rapidly  descending  vine- 
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Canto  in. 


LXXXVIIL 

Ye  stara !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — ^'tie  to  be  fofgiyen. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 

LXXXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep:— 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :   From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  letut  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt. 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 
Tlie  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm. 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ; — ^'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  hann. 

XCL 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Fenian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth'oWgazing  mountains,*  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  uuwallM  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Groth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  cireumsciibe  thy  pray'r ! 

XCIL 
The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change  I  Oh  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  I  Far  along. 


]rard  ;  the  windows  coraraanding,  one  way,  a  noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  Genera;  the  other,  up  the  lake.  Every 
evening,  the  poet  embarked  on  the  lake  ;  and  to  the  feel- 
ings created  by  these  excursions  we  owe  these  delightful 
stanzas.  Of  his  mode  of  passmg  a  day,  the  following,  from 
his  Journal,  is  a  pleasant  specimen  :— 

**  September  18.  Called.  Got  up  at  five.  Stopped  at 
Vcvay  two  hours.  View  from  the  churchyard  superb ; 
wiiliiu  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide's)  monument— black  marble 
—long  inscription,  Latin,  but  simple.  Near  him  Broughton 
(who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  is 
buried,  wiih  a  queer  and  rather  canting  inscnption.  Lud- 
low's house  shown.  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side  ;  ser- 
vants, carnages,  saddle-horses,— all  set  off,  and  left  us 
pLjntes  /<i,  bv  some  mistake.  Hobhoiise  ran  on  before,  and 
overtook  them.  Arrived  at  Clarens.  Went  to  Chillon 
j  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know  not  whom ;  went  over  the 
coxtle  Hgain.  Met  an  English  party  in  a  carriage  ;  a  ladym 
it  fa-st  asleep— fast  asleep  in  the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  in 
the  world,— excellent !  After  a  slight  and  short  dinner. 
visited  the  Chateau  de  Clarens.  Saw  all  worth  seeing,  ana 
then  descended  to  the  *  Bosquet  de  Julie,'  fcc.,  4ec. :  our 
guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  la  eternally  confounding 
with  St.  Preuz,  and  mixing  the  man  and  the  book.    Went 


"From  peak  to  peak  the  ratlling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  from  cue  lone  clood,    < 
But  every  mountain  now  hatli  found  a  ton^e. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  rfiroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

XCIII.  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Sfost  glorioov  ii}|^t !         i 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be  . 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, —  | 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  !* 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea,  ' 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — aniinnw,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountaun-nurth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  €^w  a  young 'eaithquakc't 
birth." 

XCIV.  1 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  beCw«Mi  j 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-heaited ; 
Though  in  theirsouls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage     [parted : — 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  theo  de- 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age  > 

Of  years  all  winters, — ^war  within  themselves  to  wage.  I 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way,  | 
The  mightiest  of  the  stonns  hath  ta'en  his  stand:* 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thimderbolts  from  hand  U>  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  baud. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  IbfkM 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  thnviii 
lurk'd. 

XCVL 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnmgs  ■  to  ! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  sonf 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  voU 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest.^ 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  7 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  ne«t  ? 


again  as  far  as  Chillon,  to  revisit  the  little  torrent  from  the 
hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  showed  the  wonders  of 
Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher,  and  (to  my  mind)  as  «rrf-«kt 
a  man  :  he  was  deaf  also  ;  and,  ihinkiDg  even*  one  el.«<'  ^o, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  !M>  feiirf ully,  that  EIot>- 
house  ffot  out  of  huuior.  However,  we  saw  llunn,  from 
the  gallows  to  the  dungeons.  8un»<:!t  reHrctcd  in  the  lake 
Nine  o'clock— going  to  bed.  Have  to  get  up  at  five  lo- 
morrow."] 
»  See  Appendix,  Note  fF.l 

*  The  thunder-slorm  lo  which  these  lines  rrfer  occtirrcd 
on  the  13ih  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight,  t  have  seen,  amiwiK 
the  Acroceraunian  moiuiianif  of  Chiman,  several  mors  ter- 
rible, but  none  more  beautiful. 

>  [*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pAnsagrsof  the  poena. 
The  *  fierce  and  far  delight*  of  a  thunder-Morm  is  here  Oe- 
scnbed  in  verse  almost  ad  vivid  as  ilx  itghinmga.  The  uw 
thunder  '  leaping  among  the  rattling  crags'— the  %aice  iif 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other— the  plaslnnif  of  tl» 
big  rain — the  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted  Like  a  p^i»> 
phone  sea— present  a  picture  of  sublime  lemor,  vet  of  eo^ 
joyment,  often  attempted,  but  never  so  vitU,  certainly  never 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry."— Sib  Waltsb  Scott.J 

*  [The  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which  Lorvi  fiynm  kept 
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XCVII. 
Codd  I  embody  and  vnbosom  now 
Thai,  wiiich  m  moat  within  me,— covJd  I  wreak 
Mt  tbMgM*  npota  expRflsioii,  and  thus  throw 
Soel.  heait,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
AB  that  1  woold  have  aouffht,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  vet  breathe — into  one  word, 
Aad  that  ooe  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
Bat  as  it  ia,  I  lire  and  die  unheard, 
Wiih  a  moat  voiceleas  thought,  sheathing  it  as- a  sword. 


XCVIII. 
T^  mom  18  up  again,  the  dewy  mom, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laivrhing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
Aad  Irving  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb« — 
And  ^loiwing  into  day:  we  may  resnma^ 
lite  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  iT 
SiS  OB  thy  shores,  fair  Leman !  may  find  room 
Aad  Ibod  tat  neditation,  nor  pass  by 
Mocb,  that  nmy  giTO  ns  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 
Cbrens !  sweet  Clarens,*  birthplace  of  deep  Lore ! 
Thiae  air  is  the  yonng  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  T«y  Gfacieis  have  his  colors  caught, 
Aad  sonaet  into  rose-hnes  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly:  the' rocks, 
TW  pel  mane  at  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
la  ftem  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  sCff  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  then 
nioeka. 


Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trody^ 
Undying  love's,  who  here  ascends  a  thrane 
To  whi^  the  steps  are  mountains;  where  the  god 
U  a  pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown 
X«t  oB  those  sununits  solely,  nor  alone 
la  the  scili  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
Hii  eye  is  spaxkling,  and  his  breath  hath  Mown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Pvaes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour' 

CL 
AB  things  are  here  of  khn  ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Whieh  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrmts,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  Aon, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 


far  kis  sister,  eloses  with  the  fdUowiag  mourafnlnasssfe  :— 
"  la  the  weatber,  for  this  tour,  of  thirteen  davs,  I  hare  been 
vrrj  iMtotfaie— Ibrtonate  in  a  compsaion"  (Mr.  Hobboose) 
-  -^  fonoaaie  in  oar  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the 
I  !mJe  petty  aectdenu  and  delafa  which  often  reader  joamers 
a  a  Vem  wikl  ooontry  disappomtiag.  I  was  disposed  to  be 
Pleased.  I  ass  a  lorer  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beaaty . 
1  ran  bear  fuague,  and  welcome  prtTation.  and  have  neen 
•noe  of  the  ncMent  views  in  the  workL  Bat  m  all  this,— 
tbe  nealtoctioa  of  btttenieas,  aad  more  espeaally  of  recent 
lal  more  home  desolation,  which  moat  acconipany  me 
simngh  IxCe,  has  preyed  opon  me  here ;  aad  neither  the 
msieofths  shepherd,  the  erashinfofthearalaacbe,  nor  the 
tenestythe  mooatain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  aor  the  ciood, 
kafe  for  oae  moment  lightened  the  weisht  opon  my  hearu 
Bar  enabled  me  to  lose  m^r  own  wretched  identtty,  ra  the 
Biqcfty,  aad  ttie  power,  and  the  glory  anmnd,  above,  aad 
bcaeain  me.**) 

I  [Staaaas  xcxx.  io  cxv.  are  exqniaae^    Theyhsve  erery 
(ba^  which  BMkes  a  poetical  pKtare  of  local  and  partacolar 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  youug  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
OfiMing  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude — 

CIl. 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy-form*d  and  many-color'd  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  uotes'inore  sweet  than  words. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs. 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  aiui  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knout's 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  mor^, 
For  this  is  Loye*s  recess,  where  vain  m«*u*s  woes. 
And  the  worid*s  waste,  have  driven  him  da  from 

those, 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity ! 

CIV. 

Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  i^, 
Peopling  it  with  aflfections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  pawiou  muxt  allot 
To  the  mind*s  purified  beings ;  'twas  tli"  ground 
Where  eariy  Love  his  Psj'che's  zone  unU/und, 
And  hallowed  it  with  lovetin^'ss ;  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and  si{^t  of  sweet n<fss ;  h^r^  (h^  Rhone 
Hath  spread  hunself  a  cotich,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne !  and  Femey !  ye  have  b<>^n  the  af^odes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  h^qumth^d  a  n^rite  \* 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  Coond,  by  6z^a%*'r*fm  r*M^, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  UuMt^ : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  tlfir  irt>«-p  aim 
Was,  Titan-lik^,  on  danng  tUmlMM  Ut  p)l<f 
llioughts  which  should  call  down  thun^ier,  and  tfie 

flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assaird,  if  H^av^n  the  wtiile 
On  man  and  man*s  res^^aath  cmid  d^igu  d^>  more 

than  smile. 


scenery  perfert.  Th*T  er^'vt  %  mfnr*iUf*t9 
force  of  lanrv  .  v^t  tr#<r  »#?"•»'  f^;**..'  y  '-a  ,m  »  *  , 
and  labor  o(^  ih:.i[  .>'j*:  'ij'  ;y>*-J  m  <-';.•  '// 
engroM*^  Vy  *:.*-.  i-.V^r.'  ',:.  *o  tr-r*-  •*  v.'  >t:A 
V^Tj,  ttat  tif  >/".  r.*  /  '-«'**-^  Wf'J  't.*^:^  :,»■•. 
«e.f  more  usiusf.:.'.*  •.,  ;  "  ,**:r  y»'j":»  v. ' . 
roiirbt  have  v:,:'tMr''.  \:^.  t-f*'-*.  .y,i.  "t-  »■ 
weaker.*-^  ••"r.#  .-t-'^r*-*^  •,'.  .-.^lu  ♦.•>•  u  .'A 
oyf'T  re w  »r '?*•*"■-':  »  ►  ."  >  '/  v/i»*'«  «-*. 
an  r.z.'.nif.*ri  *-.',  *:-•,  v^'  '-jt.'.  •  ,'/••"•  '/,'*■  '/ 


ur.«-'«  >4..«ri:.  Iff*?/.*-.'  it. 
th"?  •■•  ro;. »'-••*.  ',M^-'  '.-A. 
w-tr.'i  .t  *-•  .:.»•'/•> 

Ter.  sr-fra*  •e-.'-ty  '/f  •*.♦ 


}'' 


K.'.yrr.  *?#  »  f,*i'o 


;,4  .♦•  '/>  1 1,  ut 
f.'#r  *f,  **.t  .tn- 
*/,  t»  ',''t'f  •  •/»' 
'  '.  V.  ' .  <  *}.tj 
■<•    U..V'  •  fi  .r* 

.>.   "/'.,    ,«/, 

#/  '  •//  'Iff  ;/y 
.<    -1  .  '  •,f  i»i.i-, 

.' n»«j 


•  See  Ap^:tyiiz«  >Vye  ;i»:i 
s  Toiture  %xA  Gfl/xA. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  hi. 


CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  ficklenesB,  a  child, 
Moet  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  yarioQs, — gay,  graTe,  sage,  or  wild« — 
Historian,  bard,  philosoplier,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed;  la3ring  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

CVIL 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought. 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
In  me<iitation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — ^that  master-spell, 
AVhich  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  finom  fear. 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot*s  ready  Hell, 
\Vhich  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well 

CVIIL 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them, 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid  ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — ^far  leas  condemn ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Kuown  unto  all,— or  hope  and  dread  allajr'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — ^in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay'd ; 
And  when  it  shall  reyive,  as  is  our  trust, 
*Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  sofier  what  is  just. 

CIX. 
But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed. 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  ck>nds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 
And  I  mnst  pierce  them,  and  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embnce  compels  the  powers  of  air. 

ex. 

Italia !  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages. 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 


I       "  « II  it  be  thus. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  IJUrd  my  mind.**— Macbktr.  - 

*  It  19  said  by  Rochefoucault,  that  "  there  is  always  some- 
■  thing  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  fnends  not  displeasmg 
I   to  them." 

I  *  ["  It  is  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the 
I  use  to  which  he  puts  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery 
I   IS  gTOunUeU.    A  powerful  and  unbridled  imagination  is  the 

*  author  and  architect  of  its  own  disappointments.  Its  fasci- 
,   nution9,  its  exaRgenited  pictures  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 

mrntal  di»tress  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  the  natural  and 

•  necv*sATy  evils  attending  on  that  quick  susceptibility  of 
.  feeUng  and  fancv  incident  to  the  poetical  temperament. 
,    But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them 

each  With  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endowed  the 
I   owner  with  the  power  of  punfymg  and  refining  them.    But. 
as  if  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  gemus,  it  is  iusily  and 
'   wisely  mti/ie  requisite,  that  he  must  regulate  and  tame  the 
:   fire  of  his  fancy,  and  descend  from  the  heights  to  which  .«he 
exalts  turn,  in  order  ta  obtain  ease  of  mind  and  iranquiliiiy. 
The  materiHis  of  ha{Ypine»s,  that  is,  of  such  dei^ree  uf  hap- 
piness as  If  consi5tpnt  w  ith  our  present  state,  lie  around  us 
m  profusion.    But  the  man  of  talents  must  stoop  to  gather 
them«  otherwise  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  society,  for  whose   benefit,  as  well  as  for  his, 
ftovidence  has  created  them.    There  is  no  royal  and  no 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thou  weit  the  throne  and  grove  of  tmfiim ;  sUU, 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  aasuam 
Her  thint  of  knowledge,  qoafiing  there  her  OU, 
Flows  from  the  eternal  sooree  of  Rome's  imperial  hilL 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
RenewM  with  no  kind  auspices : — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  dceia 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,— end  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  cantion.  love,  or  hate,  or  atigbt^ — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  t)Taut  spirit  of  our  thought. 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul : — ^No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

3  CXII. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  arc  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along. 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguSe 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men*s  frown  or  saiife. 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remembered  or  forgot. 

CXJII. 

I  have  not  loved  the  worid,  nor  the  woi4d  me  ; 
I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  towM 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  amilesy— nor  cried  atood 
In  worriiip  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud  [could, 
Of  thcmghts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
Had  I  nut  filed'  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  auhdned. 

CXIV. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worid  me^ —        I 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  1  do  believe,  ', 

Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be    | 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes-  which  will  not  ■ 
deceive,  | 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  grie&  that  some  ancerely  grieve  ;* 
That  two,  or  one,  are  alnoost  what  they  aeero^ — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.'     I 


poetical  jM&th  to  contentment  and  heart*9-ease :  that  by  which 
ihev  are  attained  is  open  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  he* 
within  the  mast  limited  range  of  intellect.  To  narrow  our 
wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  our  pow  ers  of  attain- 
ment: to  consider  our  misfortunes,  however  peculiar  za 
their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  m  the  p&tna>«)uy  of 
Adam ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  wluch  ungov«n«ed 
are  sure  to  become  governors;  to  shun  that  mtcDsiir  of 

Silling  and  self-wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  hiis  $«> 
rcibly  described  in  his  own  burning  language ; — 


*  I  have  thought 

Too  long  and  darkly,  till  mv  brain  became. 
In  Its  own  eddy,  boibng  aod  o'erwrotigbt, 
A  whirUng  gulf  of  phantasy  and  llauie' 

—to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life ;  repent  if  we 
have  offended,  and  pordon  if  we  have  been  trvspass<M 
against;  to  look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a 
doubtful  and  capricious  friend,  whose  applause  we  oiurtit  aa 
far  as  possible  to  de&ene.  but  neither  to  court  nor  cmileinn 
—such  seem  the  mo«t  obvious  and  certain  means  of  kee|>> 
ing  or  regaining  mental  trauquilltty. 


*  Senuta  eerie 


Tranquills  per  virtolem  patet  uuica  vitie.*  **— 

Sia  \V4LTKa  SroTT.l 
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cxv. 

,      My  daaghtor  I  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
I      My  (laitghtmr  I  with  thy  nwne  thus  much  ahcdl  end — 
I  aee  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  uotr^bnt  none 
Can  be  ad  wnpp'd  in  thee ;  thou  ait  the  friend 
I      To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  yearn  extend : 
1      Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 
I      My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visione  blend, 
'      And  reach  into  thy  hearty — ^when  mine  is  cold^ — 
1  A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 

I  CXVI. 

i      To  aid  thy  mind*8  development, — to  watch 

Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  see 
j      AlmOKt  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
'      KnowMe^  of  olyjeetfl, — ^wOnders  yet  to  thee ! 
)      To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
i      And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss, — 
*      This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 

Yet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
,  I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 
I 

j  CXVII. 

>      Yet,  tliough  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I      I  know  th»t  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
j      Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
:      With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim :         ^ame, 
,      Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere  tlie 
i      I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
I      Mf  bload  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim, 

And  an  attainment,—^  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thoa  wonkist  knre  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
I  retain. 

I  cxvnL 

Th»  child  of  love« — though  bom  in  bitterness, 
And  Dortared  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  Mch  are  anmnd  thee« — but  thy  fire 
tHiaU  be  niore  tempered,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  siumbers  I   O'er  the  sea. 
And  frmn  the  mountams  where  I  now  respire, 
Faia  W0M  i  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,    [me !' 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to 
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▼Me  ho  Toteaaa,  Lombardia,  Romagna, 


Quel 
ItaLa. 


i  Monte  che  dlTide,  e  quel  che  serra 
e  on  mare  e  r  altro,  che  la  bagna. 

Ari&ito^  satira  iii. 


TO  sons  HOBHOUSE,  ESa,  AM.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Fimice.  Jmuary  %  1818. 
Mr  SCAB  HoSHOlVXr^ 

Arm  aa  hater\*al  of  eight  yean  between  the  com- 
^Um  <i(  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 

I  >f''Brioo,iuly4, 1816.    Diodati.'*— MS.] 


the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is 
not  extraoidinary  that  I  £ould  recur  to  one  still  older 
and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship,  than — ^though  not  ungrateful — I  can,  or 
could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favor 
reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, — to  one, 
whom  I  have  Known  long,  and  accompanied  far, 
whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm 
in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, 
— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  found  wanting; 
— to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ;  and  in 
dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thougrhtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honor  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
yean'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honor.  It  is  not  for  minds  like 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery  ;  yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  othere, 
but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter 
of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from 
their  exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which  cannot  poison 
my  future  while  I  retain  the  resource  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  remind  us  of  tliis  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an 
indefatigable  regard,  sucli  as  few  men  have  experi- 
enced, and  no  one  could  experience  without  thinking 
better  of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and 
fable— Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy;  and 
what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a  few 
years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more  re- 
cently. The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have 
accompanied  me  from  first  to  last;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  re- 
flect vrith  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe ;  and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  full  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions, 
yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and  of 
feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  production,  aud  I  part  with  it  with 
a  kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardly  suspected  that  events 
could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  m  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  per- 
ceive :  like  the  Chinese  in-Groldsmith's  "Citizen  of  the 
World,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese, 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  imagined  that  I 
had  drawn,  a  distinction  betwceu  the  author  aud  the 
pilgrim;   and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
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fereiic«,  and  dwappointineiit  at  findiug  it  unavailing, 
80  far  cTU^ed  my  efibrts  in  the  campositton,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  hare  done 
8a  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  form- 
ed on  that  subject,  are  now  a  matter  of  indi£ference ; 
the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer; 
and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his  own 
mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  permanent, 
which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the 
fate  of  authors. 

In  the  couTM  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  raannera.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  consequent 
reflections ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to  yoniself,  and 
these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation  so 
dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
which  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inatten- 
tive observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or  cus- 
toms of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  have  run,  bo  high,  that  for  a  stiwiger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impossible. 
It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language — "  Mi  pare 
che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  che  vanta  la  lingua 
la  pitt  nobile  ed  insieme  la  pid  dolce,  tutte  tutte  le 
vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria 
di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti  non  ha  peiduto  1*  antico  valore, 
in  totte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy  has 
great  names  still — Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscdo,  Pin- 
demonte,  Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mez- 
zophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vacca,  will 
secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honorable  |rface 
in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Belles  Lettree;  and  in  some  the  very  highest — 
Europe— the  Worid — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  '*  La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  pid  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  ultra  terra— e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che 
vi  si  conunettono  ne  sono  una  prova."  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  bo  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in 
no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbors,  that 
mau  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be  admissible,  their 
capabilities,  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles, 
and  the  despair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  "  long- 
ing after  immortality," — the  immortality  of  inde- 
pendence. And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 
laborers'  chorus,  **  Roma !  Roma !  Roma !  Roma  non 


«      1  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,**  No.  i. 
I      3  SabcUicus,  describing  the  appearance  of  Tenice,  has 
'   made  use  of  tbe  above  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical 
I  were  it  not  u  ue.— "  Quo  fit  ut  qui  supeme  urbem  contem- 


6  pitt  come  era  prima,"  H  was  difficult  not  to  contrast 
this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bMcbanal  roar  of 
the  songs  of  exultation  stitt  yelled  from  the  London 
taverns,  over  the  etaam  ot  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the 
betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the 
worid,  by  men  whose  conduct  yon  yooiBsIf  have  ex- 
posed in  a  work  worthy  of  the  botter  days  of  our  liis- 
tory.    For  me^ — 

"  Non  morero  mai  eorda 
Ore  la  turfoa  di  sue  ciance  issorda.** 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  oselesB  for  Englishmen  to  iiiqqirt»  till  it 
becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acqnirMi  aenie- 
thiug  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  sBspended 
Halxas  Corpus;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  lotk  at 
home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  **  Verily  they  will  hm€  their 
reward,"  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  be 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state ;  and  repeat  once  mors 
how  truly  I  am  ever, 

Your  obliged 

And  aCEectioaate  friend, 

BYRON 


I. 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  ^ 
I  saw  from  out  tiie  wave  her  stiuctwes  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter*s  waudc 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wines  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
LookM  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles,       [isleii ' 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throoed  on  bev  hoadred 

II. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  frceh  from  ocean,* 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was  y — her  daughten  had  their  doveta 
From  BpoWa  of  nations,  and  the  exbanstleas  Eaat 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  sfaowerL 
In  purple  was  ehe  ro^d,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  thetr  dignity  t 

III. 

In  Venice  Taaso's  echoes  are  no  more," 
And  silent  rows  the  songlees  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbliug  to  the  bfaore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Those  days  are  gone — ^but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade— but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  1 


pletur,  turritam  telluris  tmaginem  medio  Oceano  figurataa 
se  pulel  inspiccre." 
«  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  ii.  j 
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IV. 

Bat  onto  im  ihe  hath  a  ipell  beyond 
\in  name  in  atoKy«  unci  her  long  nrray 
0(  mighty  chiidowav  whoM  dim  forms  dwpood 
Above  the  do^leos  city*0  TaDishM  sway ; 
Oon  m  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  tlio  Rtalto ;  Shylock  and  tiie  Moor, 
And  Picire,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  thouf^h  all  were  o'er, 
Far »  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 


Thti  bsiBfB  ol  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Eiwntially  imnaortal,  they  create 
Aad  mnltipty  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  etistence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  moital  bond&<{e,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 
Ktrst  fiiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watning  the  heart  whose  early  flowcre  have  died, 
Aad  with  a  finesher  growtli  replenishing  the  void. 

VI.  ^ 

Sqch  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
Tbe  fixvt  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
Aod  this  worn  feeiinff  peoples  many  a  page, 
Aad,  may  be,  that  vrnich  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outsh'mes  our  fairy-land ;  in  sliape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
Ami  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
0  er  her  wild  utiiverte  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

VII. 
I  saw  or  drenm*d  of  such. — but  let  tliem  go, — 
Tbey  came  like  truth,  and  disappear*d  like  dreams ; 
Aod  whatMeVr  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  nind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Socb  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  loo  go~-for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  oYer*weening  phantasies  unsoiuid, 
Aad  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

VI IL 
Vrt  taught  me  other  iongues~4md  in  strange  eyes 
Haw  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  muid 
Which  is  its^t  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  handi  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  cmmlry  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  wvlh«ut  oanso ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
Aad  seek  me  out  a  homo  by  a  rNDoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  weO :  and  should  I  lay 
Mr  aahes  is  a  soil  which  is  not  ndne, 
Mj  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
L'obodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twme 
My  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  ray  line 
Wth  my  bad's  language :  if  too  fond  and  far 
Thcoe  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
if  ray  (knie  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  faMt^  givirth  and  blight,  and  dull  OUhrion  bar 

>  The  aaswer  of  tbe  molher  of  Brasidas,  the  LacecUemo- 
tAM  leasfBl,  lo  the  strao^rs  who  praised  the  memory  of 
ktrtcn. 

*.  *  S  *  See  Apocndix,  "  Historical  Mdtes,**  Nos.  in.  ir. 


X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honored  by  tlie  nations— let  it  bo — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitapli  on  me — 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  sou  than  he."* 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  tho  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — aud  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a  seed. 

XL 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd. 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood' 
Stand,  hut  in  mockery  of  his  wither*d  power, 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  raonarchs  gazed  and  euvied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequaird  dower 

XII. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — * 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwiue  loosenM  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !* 
Tb'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

XIII. 
Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass. 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ?* 
Are  they  not  bridled  ! — Venice,  lost  aud  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  yean  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 
In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"*  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia !  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
I  For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

I  XV. 

,      Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd — ^tho  long  file 

Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuons  pile 
'      Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  f>plendid  trust ; 

Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 

Have  3nelded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 
'      Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 

Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  intlirals,^ 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls. 


•  That  is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  stnndard  of  the  re- 
mblic,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon— Pianta- 
eone,  Pantaleon,  Pantaloon. 

1  See  Appendix,  *^  Historical  Notes,"  No.  vii. 
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I 


XVI. 

When  Athens'  annies  feU  at  Syracuse, 
And  fettf'r'd  thousandi  bore  the  yoke  of  war. 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Moae,* 
Her  voice  their  only  ranaom  from  afar : 
See  I  as  they  chant  the  tra^c  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'erraaster'd  victor  stopa,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captire's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thos,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  love  of  Toaso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — ^most  of  all, 
Albion  .'  to  thee :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  thmk  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

XVIIL 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood— she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radclifie,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art,* 
Had  stampM  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so. 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  wo, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 

The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 

And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enougli ; 

And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 

And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 

Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 

From  thee,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colors  caught: 

There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb. 

Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumbw 

XX. 
But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow* 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  naught  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came. 

And  grew  a  giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufierance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mnte 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence^ — not  bestowed 


1  The  storv  is  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nicias. 

s  Venice  Preserved ;  Mvsteries  of  Udolpbo ;  the  Ghost- 
Seer,  or  Aimenian ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Othello. 

»  Tmmnem  is  the  plural  of  foimr,  a  species  of  fir  pecuUar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thriTcs  in  rerv  rocky  parts,  where 
scarcely  aoU  safficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found. 
On  these  spou  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 
mountain  tree. 


In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they. 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  wo  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXII 

All  Buffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'^. 
Even  by  the  sufierer ;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends  .'--.Some,  with  hope  repfenisli'd  and  rrhttoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — ^with  like  iutenl.' 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow*d  and  bent, 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  wliicfa  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form*d  to  sink  or  climb. 

XXIIL 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  stingy 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  winch  bring 
Bajflft  ou  the  heait  the  weight  which  it  would  Qkc^ 
Aside  forever;  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — sununer's  eve— or  ^ring — 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — whicli  shall  wtmad. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound; 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  txao» 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feel  the  shock  renew*d,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
llie  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 
The   cold — the   changed — perchance   the    dead — 
anew,  [how  (ew! 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many! — ^yet 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amcMigst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there' to  track 
FaU'n  states  and  buried  greatucs,  o'er  a  land 
W^hich  wtu  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command* 
And  U  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand» 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave— the  lords  of  earth  and  «ea. 

XXVL 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Booe  I 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Alt  yields,  and  Nature*  can  decree  ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  T 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immacidaie  charm  which  cannot  he  defaced 


«  [The  whole  of  this  canlo  is  rich  in  dcscnption  of  Nature 
The  lore  of  Nsture  now  appears  as  a  distinct  passion  lo  Litni 
Byron's  mind.  It  is  a  love  that  does  not  rtsi  m  btrlioldm^. 
nor  is  satisfied  with  descnbtng .  what  i«  before  him.  It  has  s 
power  and  being,  blending  iis>e\(  with  the  poct^s  very  lile. 
Though* Lord  Byron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhai%,  seeia 
more  of  )iature  than  erer  was  before  permitted  loaoy  cpmu 
poet,  yet  he  never  before  seemed  to  open  his  wttole  heart  to 


J 
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XXVII. 

ThB  flMon  ia  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
SonsK  dhrkies  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  gkHy  stMaius  aloag  the  Alpine  height 
Of  hloe  FhfiJi's  mauntaina ;  Heaven  is  free 
Frooi  elands,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be 
M^hMl  Ux  oae  Tast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Whm  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 
Whfle,  €m.  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian*s  crest 
F.yB2&  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ." 

XXVIII. 
A  fiagle  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
Wth  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still^ 
Tod  sQony  sea  heayes  brightly,  and  remains 
BaiCd  oVr  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhetian  hill, 
Ah  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Natim  reeUumM  her  order : — gently  flows 
Tlie  4eep-<iyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odocoos  purple  of  a  new4>Qm  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassM  within  it 

XXIX 

IHfd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
Frem  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  (fifiuse : 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
lis  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  mibues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
Tbe  Isst  still  loveliest,  till — ^'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray. 

XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ; — reared  in  air, 

I      Fifiar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
Masy  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 

'     To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dnli  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name' 
With  bii  nelodioas  team,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 
They  keep  his  duet  in  Arqua,  where  he  died  ;* 
The  moantain-vHIage  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pride— 
Aa  hooes*  pride— and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  «Str  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  hb  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  acootdant  with  his  strain 
Tbaa  if  a  pyraniid  (brm'd  his  monumental  fane. 


her  feniai  imptilsea.  But  in  this  he  is  changed ;  and  in  this 
.  Oaao  of  Childe  Harold,  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with 
\  xbe  beft  descriptive  poets,  in  this  age  of  descriptire  poetry. 
i  — Wiuio^.J 

,  *  The  abore  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exagver- 
ited  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
sky,  fet  it  is  ^at  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
«a  Angiist  evening,  (the  eighteenth,)  as  contemplated  in  one 
of  maay  rides  along  the  hnnks  of  the  Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 
*,«See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  vm.  and 

IX. 

•  [••  Half  way  np 

Be  bnflt  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught, 
:       AsMmg  the  hiJIs,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life 
'       That  sooth'd,  not  stirr'd."— Rooaas.] 
.  •      *Tbe«tniggie  is  to  the  full  as  likelv  to  be  %|(!th  demons 
livitJiottr  better  thoutghts.    Satan  chose  the  wilderness 
I  for  (he  teaiptatjon  of  our  Saviour.    And  oir  unsullied 


XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt^ 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd. 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  stm  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  whers-by. 
Clear  as  its  currenti  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatteren ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid ;  alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair* 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away  ; 
Making  the  sun  like  bloml,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara  !*  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude. 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  cnrae  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tjrrant,  as  the  changmg  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVL 

And  TasBo  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  uut  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it     Glory  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 


John  Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete 
solitude. 

•  [In  April,  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  went  over  the 
castle,  cell,  dec,  and  wrote,  a  few  days  after,  the  Lament  of  I 
Tasso.— **  One  of  the  Fcrrarese  asked  me,"  he  says,  in  a  letter   | 
to  a  friend,  •'  if  I  knew  •  Lord  Byron,'  an  acquaintance  of  liis,    ' 
note  at  Naples.    I  told  him  •  No  I'  which  was  true  both  ways, 
for  I  knew  not  the  impostor ;  and,  m  the  other,  no  one    , 
knows  himself.    He  stared,  when  told  that  I  was  the  real   i 
Simon  Pure.    Another  asked  me,  if  I  had  not  translated   { 
TaSso.  You  see  what  Fame  is  I  how  accurate !  how  bound- 
less!   Idon'l  know  how  others  feel,  but  I  am  always  the 
lighter  and  the  better  loolied  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine. 
It  sits  on  me  hke  armor  on  the  lord  Mayor's  champion ; 
and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering  that  I  had  not  trNUslated  Tasso,  but  a 
namesake  had ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  1  looked  so 
Uttle  like  a  poet,  that  everybody  believed  me."J 
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Canto  nr. 


XXXVIL 

The  tean  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oUivioii — ^in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dost,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  ns  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  tliee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee !  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  monni : 

XXXVIII. 

Th9U  /  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He  i  witli  a  glory  round  his  furrow*d  brow, 
Which  emonatfid  then,  and  dazzles  now» 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
And  Boiieau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow^ 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  coiUntry's  creaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth^-monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade !  'twas  his 

In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 

Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  nnsnrpaas'd  in  modem  song ! 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  iu  one 

Condensed  their  scattered  rays,  they  would  not  fonn  a 
sun. 

XL. 
Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paralleled  by  those. 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine. 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,'  the  minstrel  who  callM  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North," 

Sang  ladye^love  and  war,  romanco  and  knightly  worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariostb's  bust* 

Tlie  iron  crown  <if  laurel's  mimick'd  leaves ; 

Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 

For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 


Ib  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  tbonder  cleaves,* 
And  the  false  semblance  bat  diiqgfBced  bis  faraw  ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Snpentition  frievM, 
Know,  that  the  ligfatamg  suictifiM  bdow* 
Whate'er  it  strikes ; — ^yon  head  is  doubly  «acnd  now. 

XLII. 

Italia !  oh  Italia !  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  pa8t» 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  chamcteis  of  flame. 
Oh,  God !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Leas  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  eouldrt  cTaim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
I  To  shed  thy  Mood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  tfistxeas ; 

XL1II. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  dcnred. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  ttndeplored 
For  thy  destiuctivQ  charms ;  then,  still  mtired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour*d 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hoetile  horde 
Of  many-nation'd  i^ilcri  from  the  Pb 
Quafif  blood  and  water;  nor  the  strangvi's  swcvd 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  fee.^ 

XLIV. 
Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,* 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  Ieast«moirtal  nundf 
The  friend  of  TuDy :  as  my  baik  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
I      Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JSgina  lay,  Pixvus  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  redined 
Along  tho  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 
For  Tune  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  npre^i^d 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shat1er*d  site. 
Which  only  make  more  moum'd  and  niore  eadearM 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far<«catter  d  light. 
And  the  cnish'd  relics  of  their  vanished  might 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
The^  sepulchres  of  cities,  whidi  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  pa^re 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgnmagv. 


*  Sec  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes."  No.  x. 
!       «  ["  Scott/*  says  Lord  Byron,  in  his  MS.  Diary,  for  1841,  *'  is 
\   certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.   His  novels 
,   are  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as 

any— if  not  better,  (onlv  on  an  erroneous  system,)— and  only  i 
'   ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  \-ulqar  were  tired  of  ' 
I    hearing  '  Aristides  culled  the  Just,'  and  Soutt  the  Best,  and 
ostnicised  lum.    I  know  no  readme?  to  which  I  fall  with  such 
alacrity  as  a  work  of  his.    I  love  him,  too.  for  his  manliness  i 
of  charnclcr,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  ?uod-nature  towards  myself  personally.    May 
he  prosper !  for  he  deserves  it."    In  a  letter,  written  to  Sir 
'    Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1822,  he  says—**  I  owe  to  you  far  more 
'   than  the  usual  <}bligation  for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and  . 
common  fnendship ;  for  you  went  out  of  your  way,  in  lbl7,  ' 
to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  re4iuired  not  merely  kindness, 
I   but  courajpe,  to  do  so ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in  such  ' 

a  manner,  would  have  been  a  proud  memorial  at  any  time : 

!   but  at  such  a  time,  when  *  All  tne  world  and  hi»wife','  as  the  , 

I   proverb  goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was  some-  ' 

!   thing  still  higher  to  my  self-esteem.    Had  it  been  a  common 

.   enticisro,  however  eloauent  or  panegyrical.  I  should  have 

fslt  pleased  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the 

extraordinary  good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding 

must  mduce  in  any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations."] 


I 


9  ["  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  tike  it,  bat  I  tffat 
called  him  *  the  Anosto  of  the  North*  in  my  text.  If  he 
should  not,  say  so  in  time.**— Z-orrf  l)yr«n  f  Mr.  Mwnwf,  Auf, 
1817.] 

S  »,  •  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,*  Nos.  xi.  xn.  i 

XIlT 

~  The  two  stanzas  xlii.  and  xliii.  are,  witb  Ibe  exceptioa  • 

of  a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  fkinous  sonset  o(  ' 
Filicaja :— "  Italia.  Italia,  O  to  cui  feo  la  sorte  l" 

*  The  celebrated  letter  of  Serriu*  Sulpicios  to  Cicero,  nn 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  iheo  wa.<«,  and  now 

IS,  a  path  which  I  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  t>y  sea  and  , 

land,  in  different  journeys  and  rorage*.    **  On  my  return  I 

from  .\sia,  as  I  was  .vailing  from  .^gina  towards  Megara.  1  i 

began  to  contemplate  the  nruspeict  of  the  couittncs  anniod  | 

me  :  .Egina  was  behind.  Megara  before  me  ;  Tinrus  on  the  , 

right,  Corinth  on  the  left :  all  which  towns,  once  fajtiou^  i 

ami  flourishing,  now  he  overturned  and  buri«>d  in  their  . 

nuns.    Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  ! 

within  myself,  Alas !  bow  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  axtal  y^x  ' 

ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  ' 
whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposw!  before  me  in  one  view.'^— See 
Middhttm'M  Cic«ro,  vol.  11.  p.  371. 
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XLYL 

Tbai  p«ico  m  jutm  before  me,  mad  on  mine 
HU  country  *0  ruin  added  to  the  mam 
Of  perieh'd  «Uie«  be  noum^d  in  their  decline, 
And  1  ia  deooUtien :  all  that  vor 
Of  then  dwtniction  m  ;  and  now,  alas ! 
Rome — Rome  imperial^  bowii  her  to  the  storm, 
Id  the  same  dust  and  Uacknen,  and  we  pass       * 
"Hie  skeleton  of  her  Tetanic  form/ 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  aio  warm. 

XLVII. 
Yet,  Italy  !  tbrouch  every  other  land  ' 
Thy  wTMigs  ahoula  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side ; 
Moiher  oC  Arts  i  as  once  of  arms ;  tliy  hand 
Was  then  our  euaidian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Keligion !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  far  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Bttcope,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driyen, 
Roll  the  baxbacian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  ftuipven. 

XLVIII. 
But  Amo  wins  ns  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Gut  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  die  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps  • 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Alou^  the  hanks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom, 
Aad  buried  Learning  rose,  redeemed  to  a  new  mom. 

XhVL 
,      Tberr,  too,  the  Goddess  lores  in  stone,  and  filh^ 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhiUe 
'Hi^  ambronal  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instihi 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 


>  It  tt  POKgio,  who,  loolda^  from  the  CapltoUiie  hiU  upon 

I  rajnnl  Rome,  breaks  forth  w  the  exclamation,  "  Ut  niuic 
(xsDi  dpcoie  nndsta,  prostrata  jacet,  instar  gigantei  cadar 

I  ttm  oomipa  atque  undique  exesa.'* 

s  See  Apptndix,  •^  Historical  Notei,*>  Na  xiv. 

*  lo  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Florence,  on  his  way  to 

'  Bixne.  **  I  leowiocd,**  he  Myi,  **hmtmd0»:  howcTer,  I  went 
to  \ht  tiro  gailenon,  from  which  one  returns  irwik  with 

>  Vwfp.  Tbe  Veau9  is  more  for  adnuration  than  love  ;  but 
LKf«  mn  sculptun?  and  paioUng,  which,  for  the  first  time. 
At  a.  nve  me  an  idea  oi  what  people  mean  by  their  cant 
uk«j  ifaow  two  roost  artificial  oi  the  arts.  What  struck  me 
t'vi  mvtf  the  nustreas  of  &aphattl«  a  portrait ;  the  mis- 
'.'^  ol  Tniftn,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  of  Tiuan  in  the  Medici 
•/4?r-t.  fw  VcQu.<(:  Canova'fi  Venus,  aUo,  in  the  other 
t ->►-» ;  Tiiian*«  mistreas  m  also  in  the  other  gallery,  (that 
A  ill  Uie  Hnti  Palace  raliery ;)  the  Parce  of  Michael  An- 
p  V,  A  iocumc  i  and  the  Aminous,  the  Alexander,  and  one 
.t  ;w  u  nut  very  decrnt  groups  in  marble  ;  the  Genius  of 
I^-  K  *  ilrepinc  figure,  Ac.  Ice.  I  also  went  to  the  Me- 
>  *«  j^AfoL  Fine  fhppery  in  great  slabs  of  various  expen* 
«.<^  mtats,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and  forsotten 
r^rra-'»4  It  i.<<  unfinished,  and  will  remain  so."  we  find 
tv  t^lUnnng  note  uf  a  second  visit  to  the  galleries  in  1821, 
kAnk^wme^  by  tbe  author  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memo- 
7  *-  *  Hty  former  impressions  were  cooAnned ;  but  there 
«*tv  «•»  nanj  vintecs  to  allow  mc  tofnl  any  thingproper- 
>'  Vf  14-^  «e  were  (Aboat  thirty  or  forty}  all  stufied  mto 
'  Vrujnec  of  ^ecns  an<t  knick-knackeries,  in  a  comer  of  one 
^'k  nUtne%  I  lold  Rogers  that  Mt  felt  hke  being  in  the 
»A-a-H»»i!«e,'  I  heard  one  bold  Bnton  declare  to  the 
vt.jaa  .,n  Im  arm.  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian, '  Well, 
,  i'».  *JS»l  u  really  very  fine  indeed!*- an  ob»crvation 
•^r  lae  that  oi  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews,  on 
tv  ftfUwtr  of  death/ was  (as  ttie  huidlord's  wife  ob- 
•f^ttlJ  'txtreme^  tmc.'  In  Ihc  PuU  Palace,  I  did  not 
I  w  Gotiantfib*s  prescnpUon  for  a  connoisseur,  viz.,  *  that 


We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would  fail ; 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  eoul  could  mould : 


We  gaze  and' turn  away,  and  know  not  where. 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart* 
Reels  with  its  fulness  ;  tliere — forever  there — 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart 
Away ! — ^there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise^ 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes : 
Blood — ^pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shep^ 
herd's  prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  bleas'd  Anchises?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-shtp,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  Lord  of  War? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  .'^  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 


LII. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ; — let  it  go ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 

From  what  has  been,  or  niiglit  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 


the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  tlie  painter  had  taken 
more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Perugino.' "] 

*' Atque  oculos  pascat  uterque  suos.'*— Ovin.  ilmor.  lib.  u. 

•  [The  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  aftemvards  at  Rome, 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  youthful  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those 
classical  ideas  and  associations  .which  afl'ord  so  many 
sources  of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has 
gased  upon  these  masterpieces  of^art  with  a  more  suscep- 
tible, and,  in  spite  of  his  disavowal,  with  a  more  learned 
eye,  than  can  be  traced  in  the  effusions  of  any  poet  who 
had  previously  expressed,  in  any  formal  manner,  his  admi- 
ration of  their  beauty.  It  may  appear  fanciful  to  say  so  ;— 
but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron  is,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  modem  poet,  akin  to  that  peculiar  genius  which 
seems  to  have  been  diffused  among  all  the  poets  and  artists 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  whose  spirit,  above  all  its  other 
wonders,  the  ereat  specimens  of  sculpture  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations,  whether  of 
beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He  requires 
no  grouping  to  give  effect  to  his  favorites,  or  to  tell  his 
story.  His  heromes  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ;  liis  heroes  stand  alone  as  upon  mar- 
ble pedestals,  displajring  the  naked  power  ofpassion,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  The  artist  who 
would  illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works  of  any  of  our 
other  poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendors  of  the  pen- 
cil, lie  who  would  transfer  into  another  >-ehicle  tbe  spirit 
of  Byron,  must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn 
rock.  What  he  loses  in  ease,  he  will  gain  in  power.  He 
might  draw  from  Medora,  Gulnare,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  sub- 
jects fur  relieyos.  worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  as 
Harold  has  himself  displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
loveliest  and  the  sternest  relics  of  the  immi'able  genius  of 
the  Greeks.--WiLsoM.] 
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Canto  rr. 


Lin. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingen,  and  wim  handa» 
The  artist  and  his  ape,'  to  teach  and  tell 
How  vreH  his  connoMeunhip  undentanda 
The  graceful  heud,  and  the  Yoluptuoiw  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undeecribable : 
I  woold  not  their  vile  breath  should'crisp  the  stream 
Wherein  that  image  shall  forever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV. 
In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie* 
Afihes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past^  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos: — here  repose 
Angelo*s,  Alfieri  s  bones,  and  his,' 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  retum'd  to  whence  it  rose/ 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  iHiich,  like  the  elements. 
Might  furnish  forth  creation : — ^Italy !  [rents 

Time,  which  hath  wiong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity. 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  aud  Petraich,  and,  scarce  leas  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creathre  spirit !  he 
t>f  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguished  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ?     Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
Ajid  have  their  country's  marbles  naught  to  say  7 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  intrust? 

LVIL 

Ungrateful  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  afar,* 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ;* 
Thy  factious,  ui  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorae  of  ages ;  and  the  crown^ 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,  [own. 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  thou^  rifled — ^not  thine 

LVIII. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath*d' 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  forra'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  7 

I  [Only  a  week  before  the  poet  visited  the  Florence  gal- 
lery,  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  :—**  Ilmow  nothing  of  paint- 
ing. Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arU,  it  is  the  most  artificial 
and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind 
is  most  imposed  npoa.  I  never  vet  saw  the  picture  or  the 
statue  which  came  a  league  witnin  my  conception  or  ex- 
pectation :  but  I  have  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas,  and 
rivers,  and  views,  and  two  or  tnree  women,  who  went  as 
far  beyond  iW— Byron  Letters.] 

>, », «  See  Appendix,  •*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xv.  xvi. 
xvti.---{*'  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  illus- 
trious nothing.  The  tombs  of  MachiareUi,  Michael  Angelo, 
Galileo,  and  Allieri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy. 
I  did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs— beyond  their  contents. 


That  music  in  itself,  wkcse  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech?    No  v— even  his  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyvna  bigot's  wroo^ 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  becaose  it  told  for  whtm  ! 

LIX. 

.  And  Santa  Ciooe  wants  their  mighty  dust; 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  us  of  yore 
The  Cesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus*  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  i  honored  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ) — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  ke«pe*  [weeps. 

While  Florence  vainly  bega  her  banish'd  dead  aud 
LX. 
What  is  her  pyramid  of  predofos  stones  1* 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  bueis 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  incmst  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  7  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stan,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  nainee  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  press'd  with  fitf  more  reverent  tre«d 

Tlian  ever  paced  the  dab  which  paves  the  princely  bead. 

LXL 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Amo's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vi^s ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — ^but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields, 
Than  Art  in  galleries :  though  a  woik  divine 
Calls  for  my  frit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

LXIL 
Is  of  another  temper,  aud  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoU'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legionsscatter^d  ^^er, 

LXIIL 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  stoim  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  phrensy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  recl'd  unheededly  away  \^     . 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ;      [meet ! 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 


That  of  Alfieri  is  heavy :  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  ovrr<' 
loaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  name  *  and  per^ 
haps  a  date  1  the  last  for  the  unehronologicaL.  of  wfeMcn  I 
am  one.  But  all  your  allegory  and  eulcisy  i«  iafermd,  oihI 
worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls  unoa  Romjui 
bodies,  in  the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  SccocmI, 
William,  and  Anne.**-  Byrwi  iMien^  1817.) 

S  «, ',  •  See  Appendix,  "Historical  Notes,**  Nos.  tvati. 
ziz.  XX.  and  xxi. 

•  See  Appendix, "  Historical  Notes,'*  Nol  xxtu 

»  See  Appendix,  '•  Historical  Notes/*  No.  xxitt.— f  An 
earthquake  which  shook  all  Italy  occoired  doriog  the  bat- 
tle, and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants.] 
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LXIV. 
The  Earth  to  them  wna  as  a  roHiiig  bark 
^likh  bore  them  to  Eteruity  ;  they  saw 
The  Oeean  nmnd,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motioDS  of  then*  Teae] ;  Nature's  laEW, 
Id  them  sospended,  reekM  not  of  the  awe        [birds 
Which   teieoa  when   momitaina  tremble,  and  the 
flange  m  &e  clouds  for  reluge  and  withdraw 
Fraa  their  down-toppluig  nests;   and  bellowing 
herds  [no  wonU 

Gamble  o'er  heaTing  pUins»  and  man's  dread  hath 

LXV. 
Far  edier  seene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  wbcet  of  sihrer,  and  her  plam 
Bent  by  bo  rsraire  saye  the  gentle  plough  ; 
Her  as^  trees  rise  thiek  as  once  the  slam 
Lay  whom  their  roots  are ;  bat  a  brook  hath  ta'en — 
A  little  nil  of  scanty  strsam  and  bed — 
A  name  of  Uood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain  ; 
And  8aaq^iinietto  tails  ye  where  the  dead         [red.' 
Mads  tbe  eaith  wet»  and  tum'd  the  unwilling  waters 

LXVL 
Bat  tfaoo,  ClHmmitts  *  hi  thy  sweetest  waye* 
Of  the  most  Ining  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  hannt  of  rrrer  nymph,  to  gaze  and  laye 
Her  Gmbs  where  nothing  hid  £em,  thou  dost  roar 
Thy  gnssy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waten ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirnir  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters ! 

LXVII. 
And  OB  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple*  still, 
Of  smail  and  debcate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mfld  dactivity  of  hill, 
lis  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  reyels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  diance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
hGagtales; 


1  \**  Tlie  lovely  peaceful  mirror  reflected  the  mountains  of 

[  Xoatc  Pulciana,  and  the  wild  fowl  skimming  iu  ample  sur- 

htf^  touched  tbe  waters  with  their  rapid  wings,  leaving  cir- 

'  des  and  tnins  of  light  to  glitter  in  gray  repose.    As  we 

'  aofed  along,  one  set  of  interesting  features  yielded  to 

,  aaotlwr,  and  erery  change  excited  new  delight.    Yet,  was 

tt  Boc  amons  these  tranquil  scenes  that  Hannibal  and  Fla- 

BUfliiMiBstf   Was  not  the  blush  of  blood  upon  the  silver 

Uke€»fThra5iniener»— H.  W.  Williams.] 

>  No  Inok  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Ctalonmns,  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  and  no 
siie,or  seeoery.even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a  description. 
For  aa  account  of  the  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  read- 
I  er  a  ttfemd  to  *'  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth 
I  CSatoofClnideHarold,"p.35. 

I     >  [^  This  pretty  httle  gem  sUnds  on  tbe  acclivity  of  a  bank 
'  overlooking  its  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source  at  the 
'  (hstaoceoisonie  hondred  yards  towards  Spoleto.  The  tem- 
fie,  froacing  the  rarer,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the  Corinthi- 
aa  order,  i^r  columns  support  the  pediment,  the  shafts  of 
«hieh  are  covered  in  spiral  lines,  and  in  forms  to  represent 
the  tcakt»  of  fishes :  the  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
>  W^Uui  the  boikling  is  a  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  cov- 
eml  With  noany  hundred  names :  but  we  saw  none  which  we 
roQld  recofmise  as  British.    Can  it  be  that  this  classical 
icaiple  i»  seldom  visited  by  our  countrymen,  though  cele- 
brated by  Drydeu  and  Addison  T    To  future  travellers  from 
Bntam  it  will  surely  be  rendered  interesting  by  the  beanti- 
fol  lines  of  Lord  Byron,  flowing  as  sweeUy  as  the  lovely 
stream  which  they  describe.*-— H.  W.  Williams.] 

♦  [Ferha^  there  are  no  verses  in  our  lan^piage  of  happier 

(teenpCive  power  than  the  two  stanzas  which  characterize 

I  tkt  CUtomnus.  In  genml,  poets  find  it  so  difficult  to  leave 


LXVIII. 
Pass  not  tmUess'd  the  Genius  of  the  place! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  *tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  f^hness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  hhn  ye  most 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust* 


LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave -worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waten !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  Uic  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  bias. 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  iu  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  rocmd. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  grulf !  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffi,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearfid 
vent 

LXXI. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  diows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  worid,  tlian  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,         [back ! 
Witli  many  windings,  through  the  vale: — Look 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract,* 


an  interesting  subject,  that  they  injure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  by  loading  it  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather  than  ex- 
cite, the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  or  else,  to  avoid  that  fault, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities. 
Byron  has,  in  these  stanzas,  admirably  steered  his  course  be- 
twixt these  extremes :  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  task  of  filling  up  the  more  minute  particulars  is  judi- 
ciously left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader :  and  it  must  be 
dull  indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  un- 
said, or  but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  While  the  eye 
glances  over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  scene— we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more 
rapid  streams,  and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural 
temple  reflected  in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pooL^Sxa 
Walter  Scott.J 

•  I  saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of  Temi  twice,  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  bo 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  together :  the  Stau- 
bach,  Ueichenbach,  Pisse  Vache,  fall  of  Arpenaz,  dec,  are 
rills  in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  Schaifhausen 
I  cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it.— C**  The  stunning 
sound,  the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewil- 
dered the  senses  for  a  time,  and  the  eye  had  little  rest,  from 
the  impetuous  and  hurrving  waters,  to  search  into  the  mys- 
terious and  whitened  gulf,  which  presented,  through  a  cloud 
of  spray,  the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  and  overhang- 
ing wood.  The  wind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove 
for  an  instant  this  misty  veil,  amd  display  such  a  scene  of 
havoc  as  ^>palled  the  soul."—H.  W.  Williams.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  ly. 


1 


LXXII. 

Horribly  beaatifnl !  bat  on  the  vergei 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Irie  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge/ 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distncted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXIU. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  mfant  Alps,  which — liad  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roai' 
The    thundering    lauwine — ^might    be    worBhi{q»M 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Juugfrau  rear    [more ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seeu  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th*  Acrocenunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame, 
For  still  they  soared  unutterably  high : 
IVe  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan*s  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  £tua.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte*s  height,  displayed 

Not  11010  in  snow,  which  asks  the  Ijtic  Roman's  aid 
LXXV. 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curi  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake, 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  driU'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word* 

In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 


a  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  see  a  short  account,  in  a  note  to  Manfred.  The 
fall  looks  so  much  like  '*  the  hell  of  waters,"  that  Addison 
thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the  gulf  In  which  Alecto 
plunged  into  the  infernal  rci^ons.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  m  Europe  should  be  artificial— 
this  of  the  Vclino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  VeUno,  at  least  as  high 
as  the  little  lake,  called  Fie*  di  Ijup.  The  Reatine  territory 
was  the  Italian  Tempo,  (Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Attic,  xt.  lib.  iv.,) 
and  the  ancient  naturalists,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
Ixii.,)  ainongn  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily 
rainbows  oi  the  lake  Velinus.  A  scholar  of  great  name  has 
devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  Manut.  de 
Reatina  Urbe  Agroque,  ap.  Sallengre,  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  773. 

s  In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  the  avalanches  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

>  These  .stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Ensign 
Northerton^s  remarks:  "D— n  Homo,"  Ac. ;  but  the  restsons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I  wish  to  express, 
that  we  t)ecoroe  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart ; 
that  the  frnhness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  aud 
advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antici- 
patiin,  at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  hfe,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be  aware  of  the 
fuhiess  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  (^*  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,**  for  instance.)  from  the  habit  of  having 
them  hammered  into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise, 
not  of  mind,  but  of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough 
to  enjoy  them,  the  Uste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled.  In 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  voung  persons  are  taught  from 
more  common  authors,  sad  do  not  read  the  best  clsssies  till 


LXXVL 
Aught  that  ivcaUs  the  daily  drag  which  tani'd 
My  sickening  memory ;  and,  though  Time  Inth 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leani*d,  {taiigjht 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  WTOOghl 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  befove 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sm^U 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  vosloire 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  Mill  aUior. 

LXXVIL 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so,* 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  ctuse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  veise. 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  leheaiaa 
Our  littlo  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wotmding  the  touch 'd  heait. 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  pait. 

LXXVIII. 

Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  mi»t  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  i  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  Uieir  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufleranee  \    Cwa»  and  aee 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day^- 
A  worid  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands,* 
Childless  and  crownleas,  in  her  voiceless  wo ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter*d  kmg  ago ; 
The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  f 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantleos 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thon  flow. 
Old  Tiber  i  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yeUow  waves,  and  mantle  her  dstiessL 


their  maturity.  I  certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  point  from 
any  pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  ecfurativn.  I 
was  not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  one 
could,  or  can  be,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  liave  al- 
ways been,  and  with  reujion  ;— a  part  of  the  time  pas!i«0 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  hfe  ;  and  my  preceptor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Drury,was  the  best  and  worthiest  friead  1 
ever  possesseo,  whose  warnings  1  liare  remembered  but  tuo 
well,  though  too  late  when  I  have  erred,— and  whose  cotia< 
sels  I  have  but  followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wtM'ir. 
If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  my  feelings  toward«  him 
should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  whti  never 
thinks  of  him  but  ^  ith  gratitude  and  «eneratioo— of  c«n»  who 
would  more  ghully  boiist  o(  havijig  been  his  po{Hl,  »f,  Xix 
more  closely  following  his  injunctions,  he  could  treflcct  az:y 
honor  upon  his  in&tructor. 

«  [Lord  Byron's  prepoftsesmon  against  Horace  is  n«4  wiik* 
out  a  parallel.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the  iluty  of 
reading  Vir^l  a^  a  task,  that  Gray  rould  feel  hmtiielf  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  that  poet.— Moobk.) 

>  [**  I  have  been  some  dHys  in  Rome  the  Wooderfhi.  I  am 
delighted  vtith  Uoine.  As  a  %^hole — aiictent  and  modern,— 
it  beats  Greece,  Constantinople,  every  thing— «t  least  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  But  I  cant  descnbe,  berauM!  my  first  un> 
pressions  are  always  strong  and  confused,  and  my  memory 
»eleet»  and  reduces  them  to  onler.  like  dt»l«nce  in  the  land- 
scape, and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  be  less 
distinct.  I  have  been  on  horseback  mo^  of  the  dav,  aU 
days  since  my  arnvat.  I  have  been  to  Albano.  its  lakes, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Motint,  and  to  Frescati,  At  cm, 
&c.  As  for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Vau< 
can.  Palatine,  Sec.  4tc..— they  are  quite  fneonce:^  able,  and 


must  be  mcs.'*— AyrMi  Lelttrt^  May,  1«»I7.J 

«  For  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following  stanaas, 
the  reader  may  ooasolt  **■  Historiea)  lUostratioDK,^  pt.  4(k 


ClSTO  IV. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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I-XXX. 

T^ 6adi,fhe Chntian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fin, 
Hare  d^  apon  the  aeveii-hiird  city's  pride ; 
Sk  nir  hcf  gloriea  star  by  star  expire, 
,     And  op  the  ateep  bariwrian  monareha  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  loarer  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  >— 
Chagi  oC  ram !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fra^nients  cast  a  hinar  light, 
Aadity,  **  hen  waa,  or  is,"  where  all  ia  douUy  night? 

IXXXI. 

Tb«  dxMe  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night's  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapped  and  wrap 
Aa  round  as ;  we  hot  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
AiMi  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
Bat  Rome  is  as  the  deoert,  when  we  steer 
Sturoblin;  o*er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Oo  hands,  and  cry,  "  Eureka  I"  it  is  clear — 
Wbea  but  some  fake  mirage  of  min  rises  near, 

LXXXII. 

Alas!  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 

The  trriily  hundred  triumphs !'  and  the  day 

When  BretOB  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 

The  coDqneror's  sword  in  l^ariug  fame  away ! 

Altt,  for'i>rily's  Toice,  and  VirgiPs  lay, 

Aad  ljrf»  pictured  page ! — but  these  shall  be 

I    Her imium-tiun ;  aJl  bnide— decay. 
Abo,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

,  IVst  fangfataaB  ia  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free! 

I  I^XXXIII. 

IOh  fbon,  whose  diariot  loO'd  on  Fortune's  wheel, 
Tiimnphant  SyUa !    Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  csDa]itry*s  fees  en  thon  wonldst  pause  to  feel 
,     The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  nap  the  due 
'     Of  hooded  Tettgeaiiee  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  proitrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Aaoflulated  senatea^Koman,  too, 
■    Wth  all  thy  Tices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  u  atooiiig  smile  a  mora  than  earthly  crown — 


LXXXIV. 

'    The  dictatorial  wreath,'— couldst  thou  divine 

To  mitit  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
)    Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
I     Bj  ao|ht  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  7 

^  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
]     Hct  warnoiB  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 
I     Earth  with  her  haughty  i^adow,  and  display'd, 
'  -,^°^  ^  o'er-canopied  horizon  failed, 
Her  roB^ng  wings — ^Oh !    she  who  was  Almighty 


cl^!^^  f^  Sn  for  the  number  of  triumphs.  He  is 
■nmdbf  FiDviaiue;  and  Panvimus  by  Mx.  Gibbon  and 
ttjowterawTiten. 

,  J.j^^^'^lTi  were  it  not  for  these  two  traiu  in  the  life  of 
,  ^Uk,alhidc(l  to  ia  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as 
«^aimiter  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality.  The 
*JJ|*«i  of  his  Tolontary  resignation  of  empire  may  per- 
?P>  De  accepted  by  us,  as  it  seeou  to  hare  satisfied  the 
2*j*M,  who  if  they  had  not  respected  must  have  destroy- 
"«3a.  There oooid  be  no  mean^  no  division  of  opinion  : 
^wsi  biTe  all  thought,  like  Eucrates,  that  what  had 
iS?!^  v&bition  was  a  lore  of  glory,  and  that  what 
'^waQttMikeaibrpndewas  a  real  grandeur  of  soul.— 


LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  nsurpeis,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  nbel !     See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  Inrks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death  [breath. 

Beheld  him  wm  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  hia 

LXXXVI. 
Tlie  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  foree, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay." 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  Uirough  each  arduous ^way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  lees  happy  than  the  tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  m  man's,  how  different  were  his 


Lxxxvn. 

And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in^ 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assaaniis*  din. 
At  thy  bathed  hose  the  bloody  Ciesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  tliine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  peridi,  Fompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victon  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene? 

LXXXVIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  !* 
She-wolf!  whose  bnzen -imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  wimin  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightnin(p— dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine   immortal   cubs,  nor  thy  fond   charge 
forget? 

txxxix. 

Thou  dost ; — ^but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead — 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres:  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd,  [steer'd. 

And  fought  and  conquer'di  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 
But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a  slave — 


C"  Sei^eur,  toos  changes  tohtas  mes  idtes  de  la  fa^on 
dont  ;e  vous  vois  agir.  Je  croyais  que  vous  aviez  de 
Tambition,  mais  aucune  amour  pour  la  gloire :  je  Toyais 
bien  que  votre  &me  «tait  haute;  mais  je  ne  soupcon- 
nais  pas  qu*elle  fut  grande.''— Dtolo^et  d*  SyllM  tt  ^Eu- 
crate.\ 

*  On  the  3d  of  September  Cromwell  gained  the  victory  of 
Dunbar:  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained  "his  crowning 
mercy*'  of  Worcester ;  and  a  few  years  after,  on  the  same 
day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for 
him,  died. 

«,*  See  Appendix,  '*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  zxnr.  xxv 
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CaXTO  17. 


XC. 

The  fool  of  fifclfle  domiuioii — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  C«mr»  following  him  of  old 
With  fita|M  unequal ;  for  the  Roniau*8  mind 
Waa  modeird  in  a  less  toireatrial  monld,^ 
With  paanons  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immoital  instinct  which  redeemed 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold. 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet« — and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 

XCI.    . 
And  came— and  saw — and  conquered !  But  the  man 
Who  would  haTo  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  dee» 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  loug  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem*d  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed  ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakntas — ^vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition — still  he  aim'd — 
At  what?  can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he  claim*d? 

XCIL 
And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  fixM  him  with  the  Cfosars  in  his  fate. 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  Criumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flowed, 
A  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow ! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God ! 

xcni. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,* 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weighM  in  custom's  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence^ — ^whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv. 

I  speak  not  of  men*s  creeds — they  rest  between 
Mau  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr'd,  and  known, — and  daily,  houriy  ( 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd. 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 


»  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvi. 

» -"Omncs   pene  vctercs;   qui  nihil  cog- 

nosci,  nihil  perccpi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixennit ;  angustos 
sensus ;  imbecillos  animos,  brena  curricula  vitas ;  in  pro- 
fondo  veritatem  demersam ;  opinionibas  et  institutis  omnia 
teneri:  nihil  rerituti  relinqm:  deinceps  omnia  tenebris 
ciiciunfusa  esse  dlzerunt.*'    Academ.  1.  IS.    The  eighteen 


The  edict  of  Earth's  rtden,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  hnmbled  once  the  pfood. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slnmbeis  on  the  Ihtme ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  migfaly  aim  had  done. 

XCVI. 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  eonqnei^d  bt. 
And  Freedom  find  no  champifltt  oad  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm^d  and  vndefiledt 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpruncd  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  nailed 
On  infant  Washington  7    Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore? 

XCVII. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  Uood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime  ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene. 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  woist — his 
second  fall. 

XCVIII. 
Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dyti^. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  oxo,  looks  rough  and  Utile  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCDL 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days>' 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stonif« 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battleinents  alone* 
And  with  two  thousand  yeais  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'eithnwn ; — 
What  was  thb  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  care 
What  treasure   lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — ^A  woman's 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?   Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a  king*s — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  slie  bear'' 
What  daugliter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir?    (not 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she  ?    Was  she 
So  honor'd — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot* 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 


hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Cieero  wrote  this,  i 
have  not  removed  anjr  of  the  miperfecttons  of  bumaauv , 

and  the  complaints  of  the  aitcient  pbilosopiiers  nuty,  wuu*  , 
out  injustice  or  affectation,  be  transcribed  in  a  poem  wnl- 

ten  yesterday.  i 

>  Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  CcciUk  MetelU,  culled  Capo  di  ' 

Bove.    See  "  Uistoncal  UlujtLraUofis,"  p.  9UU.  I 
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CL 

Was  rile  as  CboM  who  lore  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  kuve  the  tords  of  othent  eueh  haye  been 
Ewtn  m  the  oldeii  time,  Ronie'e  annala  say. 
Wa»  flbe  a  matron  of  Cornelia*!  mien, 
Or  the  lif^i  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Plpofose  of  joy— or  'gauist  it  did  she  war, 
IiiTataralo  in  tiitne?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  BofI  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 

liOfe  from  anMmgat  her  grieis  7— for  each  the  afiections 
are. 

OIL 
Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  w^Msr  iar  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  we«fh*d  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Miji:ht  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  h«T  dark  eye,  prophetic  c^  the  doom 
Heaven  gires  its  favorites— early  death ;  yet  shed' 
A  nnapt  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  oonsmiiing  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

Pefchaneo  she  died  in  age-— surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  arrays 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome. — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Romanes  wife :  Behold  his  love  or  pride ! 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why-'hut  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  8r«ms  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
'nioa  Tomb  I  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  tike  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dyinff  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  conk)  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Tan  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Fonns  from  the  Boating  wreck  which  Rnins  leaves 
behind  •> 

CV. 
And  from  the  planks,  far  shattered  o^er  the  neks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  lend  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  mshes  on  the  solitary  shore 


Ricb.  Fran.  PtiiL  Brunck.  Poetao  Onomici, 
p.  931,  ed.  1784. 

*  f  Foot  wrords.  and  two  initials,  compose  the  whole  of  the 
39eripiion  which,  whatever  was  its  ancient  position,  is  now 
.r»UceJ  in  froot  of  this  towering  sepulchre :  Cccilije  .  Q . 
C«etncr  F  .  MCTSLta  .  Cb4ssi.  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
>«a  Ue  pride  than  the  lore  of  Craasos,  which  raised  so 
^  rv-d)  a  memorial  to  a  wife,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 
:-•  history,  unl&o  sbc  be  suppcMed  to  be  that  lady  whose 
.'Uattcf  with  DolaheUa  was  so  ollensire  to  Tullia,  the 
•-ixatiter  of  Cicero;  or  she  who  was  divorced  by  Lentulus 
^Lxrii}i«r;  or  «be.  pcrhap*  the  soma  person,  from  whose  car 
t^  a^m  of  ^«onu*  transferred  a  precious  jewel  to  ennch 
ka  daufjhtcr.—llosao  us  B.J 

*  TW  Patatine  is  one  msss  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
«*  to»ss«ls  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  very  soil  is  formed 
*4  cntabboA  bnckwork.  Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing 
ess  be  lohl,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but  a  Roman  anti- 
naiy.  See  **  Historical  Illustrations,**  p.  SO0.--r"  The  voice 
al  manam  cuuid  not  sound  mors  deep  and  solemn  among 

.  )a»r«noi  arches  of  Carthage,  than  tho  strains  of  the  Pilgrim 


Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer? 

There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  mor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 

CVI. 
Then  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cr>% 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  feding  light 
Dim  o*er  the  bird  of  darkness*  native  site. 
Answering  each  other  on  Ihe  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright. 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  Sirine 

What  are  our  petty  griefs? — let  me  not  number  mme. 

CVII. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap*d 
On  what  were  chambers,  areh  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vanhs,  and  frescoes  steeped 
In  subtezranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midniglit : — Temples,  batlu,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  arc  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  faHs.' 

CVIII. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ;* 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page, — 'tis  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amaas*d 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — ^Away  with  wntds . 
draw  near, 

CIX. 
Admire,  exult — despise — ^laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling : — Man  ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  nn  crowded  in  tliis  span. 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  oif  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  61ory*s  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  smrs  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd  I 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dared  to 
build? 


amid  the  broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  rabdner.** 
—Sib  Waltbb  Scott.] 

4  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speakinr  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  co- 
temporary  Romans,  has  the  following  eloouent  passage :— 
"  From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  tne  barbarity  and 
misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the 
surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms ;  how  Rome, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire, 
and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  isrnorance,  and  poverty, 
enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  con- 
temptible of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  imposture ; 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and  contempt 
of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of  liberty, 
plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  reflne- 
ments  of  civil  life ;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course 
which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  in- 
dustry to  wealth :  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals: 
till,  by  a  total  degeneracv  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown 
ripe  for  destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  op- 
pressor, and,  with  the  loss  of^ liberty,  losing  every  thing  that 
is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into-  its  original  bar- 
barism.*' (See  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tuliius  Cicero, 
sect.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOS.) 
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Gasvo  it. 


ex. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  tfacra, 
Thou  nameleflB  column  with  the  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laoreb  of  the  Cmnfn  brow? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan^B  ?  No—'tis  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  am,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime,' 

CXL 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars:  they  had  containM 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home. 
The  last  of  those  who  o^er  the  whole  earth  reiguM, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustainM, 
But  3rielded  Imck  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sorereign  Tirtues — still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.* 

CXIL 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where   Rome  embraced  her  heroes?   where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  idience  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  7    Tes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — ^bums  wi&  Cicero ! 

CXIII. 

The  field  of  freedom,  fiiietion,  fame,  and  blood :' 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worids  to  conquer  fail'd ;   ■ 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been  Yeil'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  aasail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  sham^— 
The  friend  oif  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans !'  While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither*d  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou — ^with  reign,  alas !  too  brief. 


»  The  column  of  Trajan  is  suimounted  by  St.  Peter ;  that 
of  Aurelius  by  St.  Paul.  See  "  Uutohcal  lUu&trations," 
p.«I4. 

s  Trajan  was  pevmer^ially  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes, 
;Eotrop.  1.  mil.  c.  5 ;)  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  aove- 
reijrn  unitinff  ezartly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than  one 
pomessed  of  all  the  happy  qtialities  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
**  When  he  mounted  the  throne."  savs  the  historian  Dion, 
"  he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  rigorous  in  mmd  ;  age  had 
unpaired  none  of  his  faculties ;  he  was  altogether  free  from 
cftvy  and  from  detraction ;  he  honored  all  the  food,  and  he 
advanced  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  coiud  not  be  the 


cxv. 

ia !  sweet  creation  of  aorae  b««rt* 
found  no  mortal  resliBg-place  so  flrir 
As  thfaie  ideal  breast ;  whatie'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  yoong  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  eailh, 
Who  found  a  more  than  oommoii  volaiy  there 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
ThoQ  wert  a  beantMul  theoght,  and  soitfyhoiaed  forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fotmtain  still  are  eprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  fare 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  yean  unwrinklcd. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  ptaee. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  most  the  delicate  waters  deep, 
Prisou'd  in  mariile,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy, 
creep, 

cxvn. 

Fantastically  tangled :  the  greeo  hiDs 
Are  clothed  with  eariy  Uossums,  through  the  gxasi 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass : 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  ciaM, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  sofl  breeze  in  a  faiiy  maa ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colVr'd  by  its 
skies. 

CXVTIL 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  corer, 
Egeria !  thy  all-heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veiPd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  staxiy  canopy,  and  8eatiil|r 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamor'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haimted  by  holy  Love— the  eailiest  oracle ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sighiag. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  iomiortal,  and  impart 
Tlie  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  l)lunt  the  dart — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys — 
And  root  from  out  the  Sbul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys? 


objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hale  ;  he  nrrer  hsteneii  to  in- 
formers; he  gave  not  wny  to  hi5  nngrr;  he  ahi«taino.J 
equally  from  miUir  exartiohs  and  urnuvt  piini!(hmeiits  ,  Up 
had  rather  be  loved  an  a  man  than  Iionorpil  as  a  soreretsit . 
he  was  affable  ^ith  hi»  people.  re»7>ectfTil  ro  the  senafe.  aj^i 
universally  belovrd  by  lx)lh  ;  he  mvpucxl  n«jne  wilh  dirsai 
but  ihe  euemics  of  his  country."— llij»l.  Horn.  U  Ixui.  c  t,T. 

*  The  name  and  exploit*  of  Riensi  most  be  familiar  t4>  the 
reader  of  Gibboo.  Some  details  and  unedited  aaBfUMrnpts. 
relaure  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  m  the  '*  Hulooeal 
Illustrations  of  Die  Fourth  Canto,'*  p.  S4b. 

*  See  Appendix,  *«  Ulslorteal  Notes,**  No.  xxrtt. 
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cxx. 

Alai !  oar  y— — g  ttS«etiaiia  nm  to  wairtA, 
Or  wster  bint  the  desoit ;  whence  arise 
But  weds  of  dark  lozuriuice,  taico  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  eore,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
FVwen  whoae  w3d  odon  breathe  bat  agoniee, 
And  trees  whose  gmm  are  poison ;  such  the  pbmts 
Vf^kh  faring  beneath  her  steps  as  Pasrion  flies 
O'er  (he  worid'a  wiMeraeas,  and  vainly  pants 
Ftrsasisceleshml  fiuii  fiovbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXL 

Ob  Lore !  no  habHant  of  earth  then  art — 
Ab  tfflSMn  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 

j     A  faith  whose  martyra  are  the  broken  heait, 
Bat  never  yeC  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 

I    The  Baked  eye*  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 

■     The  miad  halh  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Erra  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
Aid  to  a  thought  each  shape  and  image  given, 
if  haoats  the  nnqaench*d  sool — ^parch'dk-wearied 


CXXII. 

Of  ill  own  beanty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
,     And  fereiB  into  false  creation : — ^where, 

When  sre  tiie  forms  the  •cnlptor's  soul  hath  seized  7 
In  him  ahme.    Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
When  are  the  charms  and  virtnes  which  we  dare 
CoDceire  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 
T\u  oareachM  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  oVr-infomM  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
KmA  ovupsiren  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  7 

CXXIIL 
Who  lores,  raves— 'tis  youth's  phrensy — but  the  core 
b  bitterer  sdU ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idots,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beaaty  dwells  from  out  the  Bund's 
Ideal  flbape  of  such  ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reapiag  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
^  Hie  atohbora  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
S«eini  erer  near  the  prize* — ^wealthiest  when  most 
ssdone. 

CXXIV. 
We  wither  from  our  yoath,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick— ack ;  unfomul  the  boon — unslaked  the  thust, 
Thoai^  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
^9a»  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first — 
Bat  an  too  Ute, — so  are  we  doubly  cursed. 
I^e,  fame,  ambition,  avarice— 'tis  the  same, 
Eaeh  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
Aad  I>B«th  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

cxxv. 

Few— none — ^find  what  they  love  or  could  have  loved, 
Thoaeh  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necewity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies— but  to  recur,  ere  long, 


J*V-it  all  events,**  says  the  author  of  the  Academical 
1  VWstroai,  '♦  I  trust,  whaiever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  own 
.  'P!^^**W'B»  thai  philosophy  will  regain  that  estimation 
!  •awa  ii  ought  to  possess.  The  free  and  philosophic  spirit 
I  ^fow  nalioB  has  been  ttie  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
I  <«**«•  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  lU' 

■■**•*««»  of  ail  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the 
'  "^Md  digniied  sentiments  of  oor  ancestors,  to  prate  in 
'  '"'■•saice  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old 


Envenom'd  with  irrevoeable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unq>iritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,— the  dust  we  all  have 
trod. 

CXXVI. 
Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicuble  taint  of  sin. 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blusting  tree, 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage— all  the  woes  we  see — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not — which  throb 
through 

The  immedicable  soiU,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

CXXVII. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly— 'tis  a  base^ 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  aud  only  place 
Of  refuge ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured— cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
Aud  bred  iu  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  miud,  [blind. 

The  beam  pours  m,  for  time  and  skill  will  conch  the 

CXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Colisemn  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  aztire  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven. 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  thmgs  of  earUi,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  bis  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  tUl  ages  are  its  dower. 

CXXX. 

Oh  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err. 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher, 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thriA, 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lifl  [gift : 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 


prejudices  ?  This  is  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted 
to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  of  time,  while  reason 
slumbers  in  the  citadel ;  but  if  the  latter  sink  into  a  lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Pni- 
loeophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other :  he  who 
will  not  reason  is  a  bigot  i  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he 
who  dares  not,  is  a  slave.**    Vol.  i.  pref.  pp.  14, 15. 
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Ca3ito  it. 


CXXXI. 
Amidst  thb  wreck,  where  thoa  hast  made  a  riiiine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 
Ruins  of  yean>-thoogh  few,  yet  foil  of  fate  >^ 

I       If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 

Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 

I       Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain—shall  tkey  not  mourn  7 

CXXXII. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  hnman  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis !' 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution— just, 
Haid  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust !    [must 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ? — Awake !  thou  shalt,  and 

CXXXIII. 
It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurred 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferred 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found, 

Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffisr'd :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse. 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse. 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse ! 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  !  behold  it.  Heaven ! — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  7 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  thiugB  to  be  forgiven  7 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away  7 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  7 

*  See  Appendix,  "Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxviii. 

s  [Between  stanzas  cxxxr.  and  cxxxvi.  we  find  in  the 
original  MS.  the  following  :— 

»♦  If  to  forgiTe  be  heaping  coals  of  fire— 
As  God  hath  spoken— on  the  heads  of  foes, 
Mine  should  be  a  volcano,  and  nse  higher 
Than,  o'er  the  Titans  cnish'd,  Olympus  rose, 
Or  Athos  soars,  or  blazing  Etna  glows  :-» 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  tilings  ;  hot  what 
Than  serpents'  teeth  infbcts  with  deadlier  throes  ? 
The  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  Gnat.— 

Who  sucks  the  slumberer's  blood?— The  Eagle f— No: 
the  Bat."J 


From  the  loud  roar  of  £aaming  cahramy 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  fe«r. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew» 
The  Janus  glanoe  of  wfaoae  significant  ey<> 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  mem  tme. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  foola  its  speechlcas  obloquy.^ 

CXXXVIL 

But  I  have  hved,  and  have  not  lived  in  vnio : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  patn ; 
But  thero  is  that  within  me  which  nhall  tiro 
Torturo  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expirv^ ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of. 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  nrata  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  romocae  of  love. 

CXXXVIII. 
The  seal  is  set — Now  welcome,  thou  dreaid  pmrcr! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midniglit  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear: 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  nor 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  eoleiim  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  ck«r 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  nwagfn 

GXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nationa  ran* 
In  mnrmur'd  pity,  or  louo-roar^d  opplaoasy 
As  man  was  daughteHd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'cl  7  wherefore,  but  be«anse 
Such  were  the  bloody  CirciB*  gonial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — ^Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worma— on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  7 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  aetoia  rot 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  hnm 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop*d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thimder-shower ;  and  asfr 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Eire  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  th«  vntch 
who  won. 

CXLI. 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ;* 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 


*  Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  stiggcsted  this 
image  be  a  laqueanan  gladiator,  which,  m  stute  of  Wrokei- 
mann's  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  maintaineu  .  or  whether  it 
be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that  sreat  aiitiquarr  rio«it)vriy  as- 
serted ;*  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a  SSpanaa  or  bni^> 


*  Either  Polifontes,  herald  of  Laius,  killetl  byCBdt|nie :  or 
Cepreas,  herald  of  Euntbeus.  killed  by  the  AtlmuanxMhen 
he  endeavored  to  drag  the  Hcraclidv  from  the  altar  of 
mercy,  and  in  wh(»<<e  honor  they  instituted  anmiaJ  fnuiN«6, 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hndnan  ;  or  Anthrmocntus,  iJie 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Megarenaes,  who  luePtrr^ 
covered  the  impietv.  i^ee  Sturia  dclle  Arti,  4te.  lom.  n. 
pag.  303,  S04.  SOS,  8U6,  907,  lib.  ix.  cap.  u.  | 
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There  were  his  yoanff  lnriwiriHnB  ail  at  play, 
There  was  their  Da^n  mother — he«  their  lire, 
Botcher^d  to  make  a  Reman  heliday — ^ 
All  tfaii  rwdi'd  with  hie  Mood — Shall  he  expire 
Assd  aoanreiigedt — ^AriM !  ye  Gothe,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

CXLIL 

Bet  h«e,  where  Mnrder  breathed  her  bloody  tteam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  ■■z^d  or  mnntiir'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dadimif  or  winding  as  its  torrent  stmys  ; 
Heeot  when  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  er  life»  tiie  pla3rthingB  of  a  crowd,' 
My  voiee  BamulB  mm^— and  fall  the  stars'  fuint  rays 
On  the  arena  Toid — seats  cmsh*d — walls  bow'd — 
And  galkhce,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 


CXLIII. 
A  nam — yet  what  rain !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  hare  been  rear'd  ; 
Yet  sft  the  eaonnoas  Aeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeai'd. 
Hath  ic  indeed  been  plmider'd,  or  but  clear'd  7 
Aks!  drrelop'd,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  celoswnt  fohric*s  form  is  near'd : 
It  wiU  Bst  hear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Wkich  streams  too  mnch  on  all  yean,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

CXLIV. 

Bat  when  the  rising  moon  begms  to  climb 
Its  topmast  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stan  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  nriaad-fareet,  which  the  gray  waDs  wear, 
like  lamels  on  the  bald  first  Cssar^s  head  f 
When  the  ligfat  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare. 
Then  in  tins  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — ^'tis  on  their  dust  ye 
trend. 

CXLV. 
<*  Whils  stands  the  CoUaeum,  Rome  rfiall  stand  f 
"  When  £010  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
**  And  when  Rome  falls— the  World."    From  our 

spwn  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  teran  times,  wUch  we  aie  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  InndatiaDs,  and  unaltered  ail ; 


ran  duelA<>b€arer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian 
eiitot ;  H  sanst  assuredly  eeera  a  copy  of  that  aiasterpiece  of 
CiesiJaiiB  which  represented  **  a  wounded  man  dying,  who 
pcrfealjr  expressed  what  there  remained  of  life  in  him.** 
lloBtiuMwa  anA  Hiafei  thought  it  the  identical  statue ;  trat 
(^  statoe  was  of  bronze.    The  Gladiator  was  once  in  the 

'  TiBa  Ladonzi.  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XXL    The 

'  n|tt  ara  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael  Angelo. 

,     ', »  See  Appendix,  **  Histortcal  Notes,"  No».  xiix.  xxx. 
'  Soetoaios  mforms  us  that  Julius  Caesar  was  particularly 

>  gniified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
wear  a  wreath  o(  laurel  on  ail  occasions.    He  was  anxious, 

;  vA  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
Ms  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
tetc  gnrsscwl  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
ttfibeisstorian. 

*  Thu  »  quoted  in  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

EApire,''as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 

Bf  tse  Asgio-suoD  pilfnriaxs  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or 

I  m  tedoainff  of  the  etgnth,  century.    A  notice  on  the  Coli- 

'  KMMfbe  aeen  in  the  "  Hirtoiical  lUuatrations/'  p.  863. 

I    '"Tboiigh  plundered  of  aU  lU  brass,  except  the  ring 


Rome  and  her  Rain  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den—- of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  wilL 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  seyere,  austere,  SDblime— 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  bless*d  by  tune  f 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  7    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants' 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon ! — ^pride  of  Rome ! 

CXLVII. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worahip,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honor'd  forms,  whose  busts  around  them 
close.' 

CXLVIII. 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  lighf 
What  do  1  gaze  on  7    Nothing :   Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow  d  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar : — ^but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  umnautled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare  7 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves— 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  7 — I  know  not — Cain  was 
Eve's. 


which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above ; 
though  exposed  to  repeated  flres ;  though  sometimes  flood- 
ed by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument 
of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotundo.  It 
passed  with  little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship :  and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Chris- 
tian altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient 
beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  a  model  in  the  Catholic 
church."— Forsyth's  Italy,  p.  137,  Sd  edit. 

•  The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modem  (preat,  or,  at  least,  distingtnshed,  men.  The  flood 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen.  For  a  notice 
of  the  Pantheon,  see  '*  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  387. 

f  This  and  the  three  next  stonsaa  allude  to  the  story  of 
the  Roman  daugliter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by 
the  site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ta  Carcere,  The  dlfliculties  at- 
tending the  full  belief  of  the  tale  are  stated  in  "  Uisiorical 
Illustrations,"  p.  3tf5. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  it. 


CI* 

But  here  yeath  ofl^  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — it  ie  her  are 
To  whom  she  renderB  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No  ;  he  ahall  not  expire 
While  in  thoee  warm  and  lovely  yeina  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  proTide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  liver: — (torn  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  1  Heaven's  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CU. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  storjr's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
WherD  sparkle  distant  worids : — Oh,  holiest  nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souk  rejoin  the  univene. 

CLII. 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,* 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom*d  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :    How  smiles 
Tlie  gazer's  eye  wiUi  phUosophic  mirth,         [birth ! 
To  view  the  huge  design  whidi  sprung  firom  such  a 

CLIII. 

But  lo !  the  dome— the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,* 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian*s  miracle— 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyaena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  gtittoring  mass  i*  the  sun,  and  have  snrvey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd  ; 

CLIV. 
But  thon,  of  tempiles  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — ^with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  fonner  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled. 
Of  a  soblimer  aspect  7     Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 


>  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  "  See  Historical  lUustratioQS.** 

« [This  and  the  six  next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to  the 

church  of  St.  Pj^ter's.    For  a  measurement  of  the  compara- 

tire  length  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 

Europe,  see  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Classical 

t   Tour  t)m>ugh  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  et  seq.  ch.  iv.] 

I      *  ["  1  remember  very  well,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

I   "  my  own  disappointment  when  1  first  visited  the  Vatican  ; 

j  but  on  confessing  my  feelmgs  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 

j  ingenuousness  1  had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 

'  the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather, 

>   that  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected. 

This  WHS  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  and,  on  inquiring 

further  of  other  students,  1  found  that  those  persons  only 

.  who.  from  natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of 

relishing  those  divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to 

instantaneous  ruptures  on  first  beholding  tnem.— My  not 

I   relishmg  them  as  I  was  conscious  i  ought  to  have  done. 


ci-v. 

Eater:  itsgrandenr  overwhefanatbaenoi^f 
And  why?  it  is  not  lesnn*d;  but  thy  miiMU 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  cokiani,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy^  so  iMrofH, 
See  thy  God  face  to  laice,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  bUstod  by  his  brow. 

CLVI. 
Thou  movest — but  increasin||^  with  the  adtnaeav 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp»  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  ele|^ce ; 
VastnesB  which  grows— but  grows  to  baranuis^— 
AU  musical  in  its  immensities ; 
Rich  marbles — ^richer  painting— -shiines  where  ftanp 
Tlie  lamps  of  gold — amd  haughty  dome  which  n«s 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  stroctnresy  though  their 
frame  [daaa. 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  grocmd — and  this  the  doods  i 


CLVIL 

"nion  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  nmst  bnak. 
To  separato  contemplation,  the  great  whole  ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye— so  here  oondense  thy  sool 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  imtO  thy  miiid  hath  got  by  hsut 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroQ 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
Tlie  ^my  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dut, 

CLVIIL 
Not  by  its  fault— but  thine :  Onr  ootwnrd  iiwi 
Is  but  of  gradnal  grasp— and  as  it  is 
Hiat  what  we  hare  of  feeling  most  intoBss 
Outstrips  our  famt  ezpressioB  ;  oTen  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwiielmiag'  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaxe,  and,  greatest  of  the  gmat» 
De6e8  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness^ 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dBato 
Onr  spirits  to  Uie  siie  of  thai  Ihey  csMtemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlightoa'd ;  there  is  mors 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  aating  gaae 
Of  wonder  pteasedy  or  awe  whidi  voald  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  pnise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  nise 
What  former  time,  nor  akill,  nor  thought  eoold  pisn  ; 
Hie  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  dnw  the  ndnd  of  mm 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  oonceptkms  caa. 


was  one  of  the  most  fanxmilittting  circonstanecs  ttaft  rrcr 

happened  to  me :  I  found  myself  m  the  midst  of  works  ex* 
ecuted  upon  principles  with  which  I  was  anaeq«aiat«d :  I 
felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood  abashed.  AU  tUe  uidigestcd 
notions  of  painting  which  I  bad  brou^  with  me  fmro 
England,  where  the  art  was  ta  the  lownc  tfale  a  had  c*cr 
been  in,  were  to  be  totally  done  away  and  mMlicat«tl  trocn 
my  mind.  It  was  nece^sanr,  a»  it  is  expressed  on  a  vrrv 
solemn  occasion,  that  1  sibooid  beromc  m»  •  littit  tStlJ 
Notwithstanding  my  disappoiniment,  1  proceedad  to  c^ry 
some  of  those  excelient  works.  1  vivwed  ihesa  a^aia  atid  ' 
again ;  I  eren  affecte^J  to  feel  their  tticrit  2tnd  adnur«  tbrm  ' 
more  than  I  reallv  did.  In  a  short  tim«.  a  new  Uist»  au<I  a 
new  perception  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  I  was  i-vm* 
vinced  that  1  hiid  urtgiually  formed  h  fnlse  opiatoa  uf  :be 
perfection  of  the  art,  and  that  this  great  painier  was  ««nl 
entitled  to  the  high  rank  whii'h  he  hnlds  m  the  aduunUOQ 
of  the  world.**] 

I 
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CI.X. 
Or,  taram^  to  the  Vaticaii,  go  see 
Lmcsmi^  torture  di^ifyin^  pein — 
A  fidbef's  lore  and  moitaf s  agony 
With  an  immortare  patience  blending : — ^Vain 
Th«  it^^^  ;  rain,  a^ainrt  the  coilmg  stiain 
AjmI  gripe,  and  deepeiun|r  of  the  dragon**  eiaip. 
The  old  maals  clench  ;  Uie  long  enTenom*d  cfaa 
RirelB  fhc  irving  links, — the  enonnous  tap 
EaiivDea  pang  en  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gaipu 

CLXt 
Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
TV  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
Tht  San  in  human  iimfas  arniy*d,  and  brow 
Al  r&£aajt  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
Tb?  Aaft  hath  jost  been  iliot — the  arrow  bfight 
^^hh  an  iininocta]*8  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
Aad  BSfCril  beautiful  dizain,  and  might 
\»A  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Dereioping  in  that  oue  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXIL 

Btft  in  his  driieate  form — a  dream  of  Lore, 
Shaped  by  some  aolitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Lo^d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
Asd  xnaddenM  in  that  vision — are  expressed 
An  thai  ideal  beauty  ever  blessM 
The  oitad  with  in  its  modt  unearthly  mood, 
W^ea  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Stu&e,  around,  until  they  gather*d  to  a  god !    • 

CLXIIL 

And  if  ii  be  Pkometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
Tbe  file  which  we  endnre,  it  was  repaid 
By  lum  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
VThieh  this  poetic  marble  hath  array *d 
W'itii  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  nuide 
By  boman  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Tmie  hiroeelf  hath  hallow*d  it,  nor  laid 
Ose  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tiage  sf  yeaia,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
Ywas  wrought 


To  hmtr  sa  the  vcfce 


night,  iar  they 


CLXIV. 

Bat  where  is  he,  the  Fdgrim  of  my  song, 
Tbe  being  who  apheld  it  through  the  past  7 
MHhiaks  he  eometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
Re  is  ■•  more     these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
ifii  wanderings  done,  hii  visions  ebbing  fast. 
And  be  himself  as  nothing: — if  he  was 
A^fat  hot  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  clasi*d 
With  iotam  vrhieh  hve  and  snfier — let  that  pa 
Hk  Aa&w  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass. 


CLXV. 
Wbjch  gathen  ihadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  ipteads  the  dim  and  univeisal  pall  [cloud 

Tbioogfa  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the 
Brtveen  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  gIow*d, 
Tifl  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melaneholy  halo  searee  allow'd 


I  i-'The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  hu  been  a  shock 
mo  bere.  (Tenice,}  and  must  have  been  an  earthquake  at 
^«e.  Tbe  fote  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every 
n^icet;  djing at  twenty  or  so,  in  ctaildbed-of  a  bojtoOfS 


CLXVl 

And  sead  as  pvyng  into  the  I 
To  gather  what  we  rfudi  be  when  the  fiwne 
ShaD  he  lesulied  to  something  \em  than  this 
lis  wretched  eastntc  ;  and  to  dream  of  fame. 
And  aripe  the  dwt  firen  eff  die  i«Be  name 
We  never  msre  diaB  bear« — bat  never  more. 
Oh,  happier  thongfat !  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
It  is  ewngh  in  snth  that  oner  we  bore    [was  gore. 
These  fridels  sf  the  henit— the  henit  whose  sweat 

CIXVIL 
Haik!  ftrth  from  the  abys  a  voice  proceedii, 
A  long  hnr  datant  UMinnir  of  dread  soond. 
Such  as  arises  wlien  a  nation  bleeds 
VTah  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ;  [croond, 
Threngh  stonn  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 
The  golf  is  thidc  with  phantoma,  hot  the  chief 
8eemi  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  dncrown*d. 
And  pale,  hot  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
'  She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXVIIL 

^Vaon  ofchiefi  and  roonarehs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic  leas  beloved  head  ?  | 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
Hie  mother  of  a  moment,  o*er  thy  boy, 
Death  hushM  that  pang  forever :  with  thee  fled 
Hie  present  h^piness  and  promised  joy 
Which  filled  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seemM  to  cloy. 

CLXIX. 
Peasanti  hm^^  forth  in  safety.^ — Can  it  be. 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom^s  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoaxd 
Her  many  grieis  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o*er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iria^ — ^Thon,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort — ^vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
Thehwbandofayear!  the  iather  of  the  dead ! 


CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !    How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem*d 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bIcssM 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  proniiso  scemM 
Like  Stan  to  shepherds'  eyes : — 'twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her  ;*  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reck  of  popular  breath,  tlie  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  mug 


E resent  princess  aiid  future  mieen,  and  inn  as  she  beran  to 
B  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired.   I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect."— Ayron  Let  ten.] 
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Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  tfll  the  o*entun|^ 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  Strang  fate' 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  sooa  or 
late,— 

CLXXII. 

Tliese  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
Grood  without  eflbrt,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  dppreos'd 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best 

CLXXIII. 

Lo,  Nemi  !*  naveli'd  m  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o*er  its  boundary,  and  bean 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake  ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  naught  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itaelf  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

CLXXIV. 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  vaUey ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
**  Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  reasceuding  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire : — but  beneath  thy  r^t 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome  ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's  delight* 

CLXXV. 
But  I  forget — My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won. 
And  he  and  I  must  party — so  let  it  be — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  foUow'd  on  till  the  darii  Euzine  roU'd 


CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both  ;  some  suffering  and  some  tean 
Have  left  us  neariy  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 


1  Mary  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Elizabeth  of  a  broken  heart : 
Charles  V.  a  hermit ;  Louis  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in  means  and 
plory  :  Cromwell  of  anxiety  ;  and,  »•  the  greatest  is  behind," 
Napol(K)n  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns  a  long  but 
superfluous  list  might  be  added,  of  names  equally  lUustnous 
and  unhappy. 

*  The  Tillsffe  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Arician  retreat  of 
Egeria,  and,  from  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 
otDiana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 


We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden*d  by  the  •on* 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almosiM  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  desx. 

cutxvu. 

Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwetliog-plaoe. 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  Elements ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being?     Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spotT 
Hiough  with  them  to  oonverae  can  rarely  be  ear  lot 

CLXXVIIL 

There  is  a  pleaswe  in  the  pathleai  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intmdes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  rear: 
I  love  not  Man  the  len,  but  Natnro  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
Fri>m  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  aA  ooneeal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thon  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roR ! 
Ten  thoosand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  ma^s  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  vratery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  tliy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  dmp  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknelPd,  imcoffin'd,  and  uakn««m. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths^— thy  fieMi 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wieldi 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  seud*st  him.  shivering  in  thy  playful  spcay 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  hapiy  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  Uy. 

CLXXXL 

Hie  armaments  which  thunderstiike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
llieir  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
Tliey  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada*s  pride,  or  spoils  of  IWalgac 


of  The  Grove.    Nemi  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  o«n»- 
fortable  inn  of  Albano. 

*  The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  wtrtTsUrd 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  whtrh  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupitrr,  the  profptrd 
embraces  all  the  objeclfi  alluded  to  in  thi5  stanza ;  toe  Medi- 
tenranean ;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  .£neid. 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  tu  the 
headland  of  Circa»um  and  the  Cape  of  Terracma.— 5<« 
Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,"*  No.  aixi. 
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CLXXKII. 

Thy  riioraB  aie  empwes,  changml  in  all  save  the»^ 
Aaijri^y  CSfoeoe,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they?' 
Thy  iwtlen  wuAed  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  Btnce ;  their  shorei  ohey 
The  •tranger,  alave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — ^not  so  thon, 
Uachangeable  save  to  thy  wild  wayee*  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  hrow — 
Soeh  as  creation's  dawn  behold,  thou  roUest  now. 

CLXXXIII. 

Thoa  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Cairn  ur  cimTulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Iciof  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
DarK-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  subUme — 
The  image  of  EUemity — ^the  throne 
Of  the  Invisihie ;  even  from  oat  thy  slime 
The  mofasters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  tbou  goest  Ibrth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  I  hare  lored  thee,  Ocean  !*  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Bonie,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
t  waaton*d  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 


*  I  When  I.<prd  Bjrron  wrote  this  stanza,  he  had,  no  doubt, 

I  ib«  fbUowing  puwfege  m  Boswell's  Johnson  floating  on  his 

tQjDd  .—'■*  Dimojg  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  and  talking 

of  hie  DTOJected  Journejr  to  Italy,—*  A  man,'  said  Johnson, 

*  who  sss  not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  infe- 

nOT:ty,  rrom  his  not  harin^  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man 

»tiottfcl  ase.    The  mod  otgect  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the 

^  itim  of  the  Mediterranean.    On  those  shores  were  the 

,  t'lar  ereat  empires  of  the  world  ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 

thr  Grecian*  and  the  Roman.    All  our  religion,  almost  all 

<MiT  Uw,  almoMt  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 

<  Mraflcs,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 

I  o^an.'    The  General  observed,  that '  The  Mediterranesn* 

I  «»r<«ifi  be  a  ooblA  sulgeot  fur  a  poem.**— Life  of  Johnson, 

,  »'iLv.i)Li4S,od.  i&i.y 

*  •  r**Tliis  T«ssage  would,  perhaps,  be  read  without  emo- 
tion, if  ««  dM  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  here  descri- 
I  boor  his  actoal  feelings  and  hsbits.  and  that  Uiis  was  an  un- 
I  averted  picture  of  his  propenjntie.i  and  amusements  even 
;  from  eliiIdhootl.~«'bsn  lie  listened  to  the  roar*  and  watched 
I  LSr  burfisof  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores 
I  of  Aberdeeaslhtfe.  It  was  a  fearful  and  violent  cliange  at 
tb«>  a^e  of  tea  years  to  be  separated  from  this  congenial  soU- 
.  t<jde,^Uns  independence  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and  con- 
.  unttplai've  spirit, — this  rude  grandeur  of  nature,  — and 
I  ViT'/wa  anof^  the  mere  worldly-minded  and  selfish  feroci- 
I  i-r.ibe  oflipcted  polish  and  repellmg  coxcombry,  of  a  great 
I  (kitfic  orSiool.  Bow  many  thousand  times  did  the  moody, 
(  suitett,  uad  Mfffi?***  hoy  wish  himself  back  to  the  keen  air 
(  and  botsterau«  Wlows  tlvU  broke  lonely  upon  the  simple 
az)d  JOid'iovigorating  Imunts  of  his  childhood !  How  did  he 
I  prefer  soiiie  ghost-story ;  some  tale  of  second-sight ;  some 
ttiaxum  of  Robin  Hood's  feats ;  some  harrowing  narrative 
'  of  buccaneer-exploits,  to  all  of  Horace,  and  VirgiL  and 
'  Homer,  that  was  dmned  into  his  repulsive  spirit !    To  the 


Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freehening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 
My  task  is  done* — ^my  song  hath   ceased — ^my 

theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  eztinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me— and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXVI. 

Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — ^yet — ^farewell ! 
Ye  !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell !  with  Aim  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — ^with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain ! 


shock  of  this  change  is,  I  suspect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  Lord  Byron's  future  life.  This  fourth  Canto 
is  the  fruit  of  a  mind  which  had  stored  itself  with  great  care 
and  toil,  and  had  digested  with  profound  reflection  and  in- 
tense vigor  what  it  had  learned:  the  sentiments  are  not 
such  as  lie  on  the  surface,  but  could  only  be  awakend  by 
long  meditation.  Whoever  reads  it.  and  is  not  impressed 
with  the  many  grand  virtues  as  well  as  gigantic  powers  of 
the  mind  that  wrote  it,  seems  to  me  to  aSord  a  proof  both  of 
insensibility  of  heart,  and  great  stupidity  of  intellect."— Sia 
E.  BavDQEs.] 

•  ["  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron, 
after  exhibiting  to  us  his  PiUrim  amidst  all  the  most  stri- 
king scenes  ol  eartlily  grandeur  and  earthly  decay,— after 
teaching  us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and 
vanity,  and  emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him 
and  us  at  last  to  the  borders  of  '  the  Great  Deep.'  It  is 
there  that  we  may  perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  un- 
changeable abyss  of  eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  much 
has  sunk,  and  all  shall  one  day  sink,— of  that  eternity  where- 
in the  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy 
of  great,  and  the  fretting  of  little  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for- 
ever. No  one,  but  a  true  poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would 
have  dared  to  frame  such  a  termination  for  such  a  Pilgrim- 
age. The  image  of  the  wanderer  may  well  be  associated, 
for  a  time,  with  the  rock  of  Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of 
Athens,  or  the  gigantic  fragments  of  Rome ;  but  when  we 
wisli  to  think  otthis  dark  personification  as  of  a  thing  which 
is,  where  can  we  so  well  imagine  him  to  have  his  daily 
haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves  ?  It  was  thus  that 
Homer  represented  Acliilles  in  his  moments  of  ungoverna- 
ble and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss  of  Patroclus.  It  was 
thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal  despair  of  Chriseus— 

'  B9  6*  dff/wy  rapj  St¥a  woXv^XoivCoto  SaXdva^f.' " 
—Wilson. 
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THE    GIAOUR; 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE.* 


"  One  fatal  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o*er  our  joys  and  our  woes— 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bringv 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm— and  aflOiction  no  sting.*' 

MOOKK. 


TO 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 


AB  A  nJGHT  BUT  XOflT  BINCBRK  TOKEN  OF  ADMIRATION  FOR  ni0  GENim,  REVBCT 
FOR  IDB  CHARACTRR,  AMD  GRATITUDE  FOR  BU  FRnSDlHIF, 

THIS  PRODUCTION  IS  INSCRIBED 

BT  HIS  OBUGED  AND  AFFBCTIONATK  nRTART, 

LoNDOH,  May,  161S.  BYRON« 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tub  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present, 
is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  loss  common  in 
the  East  than  formerly^  either  because  the  ladies 
are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  "olden  time,"  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in 
the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity, 
and  avenged  by  a  yoimg  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  posseesed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  aoon  after  the  Amauts  were 
beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequeut  to  the  Russian  invaaon. 
The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during 
which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was  miparal- 
leled  even  in  the  annals  of  the  faithful* 


1  [The  "  Giaour"  was  published  in  May,  1813,  and  abun- 
dantly sustained  the  impression  created  by  the  Arst  two  can- 
tos of  Childe  Harold.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratives.  Lord  Byron's  versification  reflects  the 
admiration  he  always  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  '*  Christ- 
abel,*'— the  irregular  rhvtbm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  " Xay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Tlie  fragmenta- 
ry style  of  the  comi>ositton  was  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  *'  Columbus''  of  Mr.  Rogers.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  travel  tluit  the  author  had  famil- 
ianzed  himself  with  Turkish  history.  "  Old  Knolles,"  he 
said  at  Missolonghi,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  "  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a  child  ;  and  I 
believe  it  had  much  influence  on  ray  future  wishes  to  visit 
the  Levant,  and  guve,  perhaps,  the  oriental  coloring  which 
is  observed  in  niy  poetry."  In  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Jdr.  D'lsraeli's  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  find 
the  following  note:— "Knolle?,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  llawkms's  iran.slaiiun  from  Miguot's  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  >'iKhls— all  travels  or  histo- 
ries, or  books  upon  the  East,  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read, 
as  well  as  Ricaut,  before  I  was  /m  years  old."} 

» [An  event,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale  ; 
but  for  the  story,  so  circumstantially  put  forth,  of  his  hav- 
ing himself  been  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  uo 
foundation.    The  gu-1  whose  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens 
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No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb*  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cli£^ 
Fint  greets  the  homewaid-veeriug  skiiT, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain ; 
When  shall  snch  hero  live  again  7 


Fair  clime  !*  v^ere  every  season  nules 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  fiir  Coloona's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight* 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight 
There  mfldly  dimpling.  Ocean**  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 


was  not,  we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  an  oi^ecl 
of  his  Lordship's  attachment,,  hot  of  that  of  his  Turtish  ser- 
vant. For  the  Marquis  of  Sago's  account  of  the  aflSur,  see 
Moore's  Notices.] 

>  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontorr.  by  some 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Thcmistocles.— {'*  Thex«  are," 
says  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  *'  a  few  lines  by  Plato. 
upon  the  tomb  of  Thcmistocles,  which  have  a  turn  of  cle^ 
gant  and  pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserves  a  belter 
translation  than  I  can  give  :— 

*  By  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand. 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand : 
By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore. 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  stom : 
And  when  our  fleets  are  sumroonM  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  witli  thy  tomb  in  sight.' "} 

*  ['*■  Of  the  beautifitl  flow  of  Byron's  fancy,"  says  Moore, 
"  when  its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject,  th« 
Giaour  aflbrds  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances :  this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from  four  htmdrcd  IttNS, 
of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  copy,  it  at  preaent  ainoiuits  to 
fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which  he  had  ado^c»d, 
of  a  series  of  fragments,— a  set  of  *  onent  pe«u-ls  al  rsiuSam 
strung'— left  htm  free  to  intrixiuce,  without  nUtreace  to 
more  than  the  general  cumplexjon  of  his  story,  whaievesr  ecu- 
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And  if  at  tunoi  a  tnnflient  braese 
Break  Ui«  Uue  cryaUl  of  the  traf. 
Or  iweop  one  bloaom  from  the  trees, 
Hiiw  wc»looroe  m  each  gentle  air 
Hiai  wakes  and  wafts  the  odon  there ! 
For  there<— the  Rose  oVr  crag  or  yale, 
Sdtana  of  the  Nightingale,^ 
The  naaid  for  whom  nis  melody, 
Hjs  thoosand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  Mushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unhent  by  winos,  michtU'd  by  snows. 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west. 
By  every  breeae  and  season  blese'd, 
lUtoms  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
la  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
H«r  fairest  hue  and  fhigrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  ii  then, 
And  many  a  ahade  that  love  might  share, 
Aad  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest. 
That  holds  the  pirate  £or  a  guest; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
i4irks  for  the  pasnnf  peaceful  prow, 
TiH  the  gay  mariners  guitai" 
h  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star ; 
Then  stealing  with  the  mufflA  oar, 
Fsr  rfiaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 
Roih  the  nigfat-prowiew  on  the  prey. 
And  tun  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange— that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  far  Gods,  a  dwelling-place. 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  niiz*d 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 
There  man,  enamored  of  distresi, 
Should  mar  it  mto  wilderness. 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o*er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 
Nor  eJakns  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 


lunents  or  tnagM  hi»  fkncy,  in  iu  excursions,  coold  collect ; 
aad.  how  little  fettered  he  was  bj  sny  regard  to  connection 
m  these  additions,  ai^ars  from  s  note  which  accompanied 
k?  oirn  COPT  of  this  parajnaph,  in  which  he  says,—*  I  have 
boi  Tec  fixM  the  place  of  insertion  for  Uie  following  lines, 
bat  will,  when  I  see  jrcni— aa  I  have  no  copy.*  Even  into 
Uiiv  new  passage,  nch  as  it  was  at  first,  his  (ancy  afterwards 
itoored  a  freah  mlUaion.**— The  value  of  these  after-touches 
t«f  Ike  mater  aav  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing versca,  from  tits  original  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with 
(he  ima  wtueh  they  now  wear :— 

**  Pkir  clime !  where  eeasekta  Mummar  smiles, 

Beiu^mant  o*er  those  blessed  isles, 

Which,  seen  from  (ar  Colonna*8  height, 

Moke  glad  the  heart  that  haUs  the  sight, 

And  gwc  to  loneliness  delight 

There  tkime  Ue  ^rirhi  abodei  yc  seci, 

IaIc  Umptf  upon  Oetm'i  eheA, 

S»  tmHiMUF  nwU  tha  wattn  law 

These  E^ns  of  the  eastern  ware. 

Of  ti;  at  times,  the  transient  breexe 

Break  ibe  iMSoa  crystal  of  the  seas, 

Or  bnuk  one  blosaem  from  the  trees, 

How  grait/mi  is  the  gentle  air 

ThM  waves  and  wsifta  the  frmgnutet  there.** 
IV  «1ioIe  of  this  passase,  from  line  7,  down  to  line  167, 
"  Who  heoid  It  ftrat  haa  cause  to  grieve,**  was  not  in  the 
fm  editum.] 

*  Tb»  aititfhaicat  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well- 
kMmn  Fttsiaaa  fable.    If  I  mistake  not,  the «'  Bulbol  of  a 
t>Trrasri  latesT*  is  one  of  his  appellations.    [Thus,  Mesihl, 
u  tnasiafted  by  air  Wdliam  Jones  :— 
Tssii.  charming  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing, 
'nfyvieJr  tlie  roar,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring : 
I^Me  ttds  bun  smg.  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
fea^ay :  loo  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade.**] 
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But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  Bwe&y  woos  him — ^but  to  spare ! 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride. 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o*er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  preyaird 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd. 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  foim*d  for  joy. 

So  cursed  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead* 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
The  fixBt  dark  day  of  nothingness. 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  efiuciug  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there,* 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy* 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  soilly  seal'd. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  .*• 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  V 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 


<  The  guitar  is  the  constant  omasement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  daring  a  calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

•  [If  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  a  poet,  the  talents 
he  exhibits  on  a  nearer  view,  the  weight  his  mind  carries 
with  it  in  his  every-day  intercourse,  somehow  or  other,  are 
reflected  around  on  his  compositions,  and  co-operate  in  giv- 
ing a  collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  the  public.  To 
this  we  must  assign  some  part  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  *'  Giaour.'*  The  thirty-five  lines  beginning  **  He  who 
hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead"  are  so  beautiful,  so  original, 
and  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical 
genius  was  not  very  decided,  and  ver>'  rich,  that  they  alone, 
under  the  circumstances  explained,  were  siifllcient  to  secure 
celebrity  to  this  poem.^SiR  £.  Bsydoxs.j 

•  ["  And  mark'd  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  that's  there.**— MS.] 

•  "  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 

To  lye  in  cold  obstruction  T"— 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  fii.  sc.  9. 

•  I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description ; 
but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful  remem* 
brance  of  that  singular  beauty  which  penades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but 
for  a  few  hours,  after  "  the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  tiie  natural 
energy  of  the  suflTerer's  character :  but  in  death  from  a  stab 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeJmg  or  ferocity, 
aad  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 

»  [In  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  book  which  Lord  Byron 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I  find  a  passage  quoted  uom 
Gillies*  History  of  Greece,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  first 
seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into  ftill  perfection  by 
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HeiB  is  the  tov«liii«fli  m  death. 
That  parts  not  quite  with  paitiug  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearftil  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expreesion'e  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  holering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass'd  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gieams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cheridi'd  earth !' 

Clime  of  the  unfotgotten  biave  ? 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-caye 
Was  Freedom*8  home  or  61ory*s  grave ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  l 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopyle  ? 
Theee  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offipring  of  the  free— 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
Theee  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  a^es  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  tanat, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusky  darkneos  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace : 
Enough — ^no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  tUl  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes !  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 


genius :— »'  The  present  state  of  Greece,  compared  to  the 
ancient,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  virid  lustre  of  active  life.*^— Moose.) 

*  [There  is  infinite  beauty  and  effect^  though  of  a  painful 
and  almost  oppressive  character,  in  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage ;  in  which  the  author  has  illustrated  the  beautiful,  but 
BtiU  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  once  busy  and  glorious 
shores  of  Greece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mournful, 
and  mora  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recol- 
lect in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry.— JxpraBT.] 

s  [From  this  line  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the 
MS.  is  written  m  a  humed  and  almost  ulegiole  hand, 
as  if  these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  in  one 
continuous  burst  of  poetic  feeling,  which  would  hardly 
allow  time  for  the  haiM  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  im- 
agination.] 

•  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  (the  slave  of 


When  man  wan  warthy  of  diy  dine, 
'nie  hearts  withm  thy  valleya  brad. 
The  fiery  souk  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves — ^nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  sla^,* 

And  callous,  save  to  enme ; 
Stain*d  with  each  evil  that  poUnles 
Mankuid,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  bleas*d. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breaat 
Still  to  the  neighboring  poets  they  waft 
Fhiverbtal  wiles,  and  ancient  crait ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  {bund. 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renowned. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoko 
The  epuit  to  its  bondage  broke. 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  cooita  the  yoke : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail. 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale. 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe. 
Who  heard  it  fint  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  we  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainota  ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  cakgue, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek: 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toit 
And  cumbered  with  his  scaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  ]riies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed,* 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  q>eed7 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  soond 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  Conner's  side 
Seems  gatherM  from  the  ocean^tide : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast ; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  yoimg  Giaour  !^ 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  ofiace : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  bnmt ; 


the  serafflio  and  guardian  of  the  women,)  who  appoinu  tlic 
Waywoue.  A  pander  and  eunuch—these  are  not  polite,  yrt 
true  appellations— now  ^ocmw  the  govtrmor  of  Auntas : 

«  [The  reciter  of  the  tale  is  a  Tarkisb  fishennan,  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  ^gina,  and  m 
the  evenmg,  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirale«  wlio  mfest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  barttor  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pineus>  He  beoooies  the  eye- 
witness of  nearly  all  the  incidents  In  the  adory,  and  m  tme 
of  them  is  a  principal  agent.  It  is  lo  his  feehngs,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  religious  preiudicet,  that  we  are  ladebled 
for  some  of  the  most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  the 
poem.— GsoROB  Elus.] 

»rin  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  this 
JUel,  is  always  wmten  aooordii 


~tion,  I>^Mr.    Lord  Byron 

among  the  Franks  o<  the  LevaaL] 
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Though  beat  od  earth  thine  evil  eye. 
Am  meteor-like  thoa  gUdeot  by. 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman'fl  sooe  ihoold  day  or  ahmi. 

On— oo.  he  haaten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  [gase  of  wimdec  as  he  flew: 
Thoogh  hke  a  denon  of  the  night 
He  pmmfd,  and  Yanidi'd  from  my  sight, 
HiB  aspect  and  baa  air  impnw'd 
A  troiihled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  hmg  npon  my  startled  ear 
Sung  his  dark  eomser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  sfHiiB  his  steed  ;  he  nean  the  steep, 
That,  jotting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
H^  winds  around  ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieres  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takea  such  timeiesB  flight. 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  paas'd 
One  glance  he  snalch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check*d  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood? 
Hie  crescent  gUmmcfB  on  the  hill. 
The  Mosqne*s  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,' 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Ale  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal, 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun  ; 
To-n^t,  the  Bairam  feast  's  begun ; 
To-njgfat — bat  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
Thai  then  dionldst  either  pause  or  flee  1 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  traiHBBnt  Anger's  hasty  blush,' 
Bat  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb. 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  ^oom. 


t  *•  Tophaike,**  musket.— The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the 
caanon  it  sonset ;  the  illamination  of  the  Moaques,  and  the 
injur  of  aU  i^inis  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  ball,  proclaim 
It  during  the  nisht. 

s  [**  Haaif  blush.**—"  For  hasty,  all  the  editions  till  the 
cvelfth  read,  *  ^ortonii^  blush.'  On  the  back  of  a  copy  of 
tbe  etcrenth.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  "  Why  did  not  the 
prmier  attend  to  the  solitair  correction  so  repeatedly  made  T 
1  hare  no  copy  of  this,  ana  desire  to  have  none  till  my  re- 
qoest  is  complied  with.'  "1 

s  [*'  Then  tnm'd  it  swiftly  to  his  blade, 

As  loud  his  raTen  charger  neigh'd."— MS.] 

«  Jerreed.  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  is 
dsrted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It 
i*  a  £srorite  exerdae  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  1  know  not 
if  it  can  be  called  a  mnfy  one,  since  the  most  expert  in  the 
vt  ara  the  Black  Bunucns  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next 
!o  these,  a  Maoilook  «t  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that 
cune  within  my  observation. 

»(Erery  gesture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  is  full  of 
SDMy  and  paasion.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  whilst  in 
fuU  new  of  the  astonished  spectator,  he  suddenly  checks  his 
«tee-i,  and  rising  on  his  sturup,  surveys,  with  a  look  of 
•^onizuia  impatience,  the  distant  city  illuminated  for  the 
fesAofiairam ;  then  pale  with  anaer,  raises  his  arm  as  if 
ID  aieaace  of  an  invisible  enemy ;  oat  awakened  from  his 
tnuf  of  passion  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again  hur- 
nss  lorwaxd,  and  d]8appears.-^ioaoB  Ellis.] 


L 


Hii  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glaied ; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 

Here  loud  his  mveu  charger  neigh'd — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grospM  his  blade  if 

That  sound  had  btust  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  couner's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed^ 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.* 

'Twaa  but  an  uistant  he  restroin'd 

That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd  ;* 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 

But  in  that  instant  o*er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

Cer  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fean, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  yeais : 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  oppressed 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 

That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  1 

Though  in  Time's  record  ueariy  naught, 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Wo  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 


TTie  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  V 
Wo  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb: 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,' 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 


•  ["  'Twas  but  an  instant,  though  so  long 

When  thus  dilated  in  my  song.*'— MS.] 

T  [*«  But  neither  fled  nor  feU  alone.''— MS.] 

•  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry.— [Abyssinian  Bruce  givet*, 
perhaps,  the  liveliest  account  of  the  appearance  and  eifecLs 
of  the  sufTocating  blast  of  the  Desert :— "  At  eleven  o'clock," 
he  says,  "while  we  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rumed  top  of  Chiggrc,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plenty  of  good 
vrater,  Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  •  Fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.'  I  saw  from  the 
southeast  a  haze  come,  in  color  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it 
moved  very  rapidly ;  for  I  scarce  couM  turn  to  fall  upon 
the  ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the 
heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on 
the  ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over. 
The  meteor,  or  purple  haze,  which  I  saw  was,  indeed, 
passed,  but  the  light  air,  which  still  blew,  was  of  a  heat  to 
threaten  suffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my 
breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  free  of  an 
asthmatic  sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at 
the  baths  of  PoretU,  near  two  years  afterwards."— See 
Bruce'B  Life  and  Travels,  p.  470,  edit.  18Sa] 
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Beneath  whoee  widely-waiiUii^  breath 
The  Tery  cypress  droops  to  drath^ 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  moamer  o*er  ttie  dead ! 

The  steed  is  vanish'd  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ; 
The  lonely  Spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  ^er  the  wall  ;* 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Harem  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
With  bdfHed  thirst,  and  famine,  grim  ;* 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew. 
And  flung  luxurious  coolneas  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  pla/d 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade  ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
lU  bank  been  sooth'd  by  Beauty's  song ; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight's  close : 
The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled— 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  !* 
And  hero  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  sweli'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 
That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still. 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  dxrOl : 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.* 
On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man. 


I  f "  The  lonely  spider*s  thin  gray  pall 

la  curtain'd  on  the  splendid  wall.'*— MS.] 

*  ["  The  wild-dog  howls  o*er  the  fountain's  brink, 

Bat  vainly  tells  his  tongue  to  drink.*'— M8.1 

•  [**  For  thirsty  fox  and  jackal  gaunt 

May  vainly  for  its  waters  pant."— MS.] 

*  [This  part  of  the  narrative  not  only  contains  much  bril- 
liant and  just  description,  bat  is  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  fisherman  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  excited  hts  curiosity, 
and  of  which  it  is  his  inmiediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stoos 
to  vent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe  the  soUtuae 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  harem,  and  to  lament  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  together  with  the 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  reveals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  catastrophe  of  his  story ;  but  he  thus  prepares 
his  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much 

rfiminiahing  theiT  SUSpenSO. — GkoSOB  £lI.IS.] 

•  ["  I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  may  make 
in  the  proof.    Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  is  this — 

( Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.' 
Now,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Sohtude  is  a 
;  it  most  be  thus— 


So  here  the  veiy  voice  of  Qtief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief— 
At  least  'twould  say,  *'  All  are  not  gone ; 
There  hngen  Life,  thoagh  bat  in  one"'— 
For  many  a  gilded  chamber 's  there, 
Which  Solitude  might  w«U  fovbear  f 
Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay^ 
Hath  slowly  work'd  her  ctmkenng  wmy>^ 
But  gloom  ii  gatfaer'd  o'er  the  gate, 
Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  wiR  wait ; 
Nor  there  will  waaderiug  Denrise  slay. 
For  bounty  cheers  not  hts  delay ; 
Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacied  "bread  and  salt'** 
Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 
For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  ado. 
His  roof,  that  refuge  onto  men, 
Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  guest  flies  the  hall,  aud  the  vassal  from 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  Infldel'a 
•  •  •  e  a 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
More  near— each  turban  I  can  scan, 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan  f 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green .' 
"  Ho !  who  art  thour— •«  This  low  salam* 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am." — 
"  The  burden  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight. 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait" 

"  Thou  speakest  sooth ;  thy  skiff  unmoor. 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  fuif  d,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scattered  by. 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channerd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task — so — ^bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run ; 
Yet  *tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow. 
That  one  of—  •  a  » 


'  For  many  a  gilded  chamber 's  there. 
Which  solitude  mi^ht  well  forbear  ;* 
and  so  on.  Will  yon  adopt  tlus  correctioii !  and  pray  aceapl 
a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble.—r.  8. 1  laave 
this  U>  your  discretion :  if  anybody  thinks  the  old  Ime  a 
good  one,  or  the  cheese  a  bod  one,  don't  accept  of  Hubert  i 
—Hyrtm  Lettersj  Stilton,  Oct.  3,  1819.]  ' 

•  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  yeor  i 
host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the  guest :  etea  thougli  an  ene* 
my,  his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred.  ' 

^  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Chanty  and  Hospitality  ase  ' 
the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet :  and  to  say  truth,  very  ■ 
generally  practised  tj  his  disciples.    The  6nA  prais*  thai 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief,  is  a  panegyrtc  on  his  bounty    I 
the  next,  on  his  valor.  I 

«  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagirer  worn  with  ptoiols  in  the 
belt,  in  a  metal  scabbani,  Kpneially  of  stiver ;  and,  aaxx&f  ) 
the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

•  Green  is  the  privilegfd  color  of  the  propliet*s  ouibctdus 
pretended  descendants ;  with  thero,  as  here,  Caith  nbe  fami*T 
mheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  tbe  nece»4nty  of  g\<oa 
works :  they  are  the  worst  of  a  very  bidiflferent  brood.  ' 

M**Salam  aieikoum!  aleikoum  aalain!*  peaee  be  huJi 
you ;  be  with  you  peace— the  salQtatMMi  reserved  for  the 
faithful  :•— to  a  Chn«tian,  **  UrlartUa,**  a  good  ynunt'j ;  or 
"  saban  hiresem,  saban  semla,**  good  mom,  ffood  even ;  and 
*  may  your  end  be  happy  /*  wa  itoettsoahBUuMs. 


CAyro  IT. 
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CLX. 
Or,  tmniisfr  fo  the  Vatk»ii,  go  see 
Lmaea^  Untme  dignifyin^r  pain — 
A  follMf's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
Wah  aa  imraorud's  patience  Mending : — ^Vain 
The  «tn^gle ;  nun,  a^aimt  the  coiling  gtrain 
\sd  gripe,  amd  decpeuing  of  the  dragon*8  grasp, 
The  dd  maa'a  clench  ;  me  long  envenomM  chain 
Rrreti  Hie  firing  KnkR, — the  enonnous  asp 
Ea&rees  paag  ofB  pang,  and  stiflee  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXL 
OfT^ev  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
Tt»  God  of  fife,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
T1^  Sob  in  haman  lunfas  array'd,  and  brow 
AH  raiEaat  from  his  triamph  in  the  fight ; 
T^»  «haft  hath  just  been  riiot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  intraoitars  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
Asd  aastrQ  beaatiful  dizain,  and  might 
Sid  majesty,  flash  their  fall  lightnings  by, 
I>Teiapiag  ia  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXIL 

Bel  ia  his  delieate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Sbaprd  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
I^Bf'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
Aad  iaadden*d  in  that  Tision — are  expressed 
A]I  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bleasM 
The  mind  with  in  its  motit  unearthly  mood, 
Whea  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  lay  of  imnM»rtaIity — and  stood, 
&ail^  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god !    • 

CLXIIL 
Aai  M'itfae  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
Tbe  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
\Vhiek  this  poetic  marble  hath  arrayed 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
Bj  hanan  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
Aad  'Hme  himself  hath  hallowM  it,  nor  laid 
One  rii^lel  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tiage  sf  yean,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
'twas  wrought 


CLXIV. 

Bat  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  7 
M ethiaks  he  eonieth  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  nMUv— 4hese  breathings  are  his  last ; 
Ifis  waodsiingB  done,  his  yisions  ebbing  fast, 
Aad  he  himself  as  nothmg : — H  he  was 
Aag^  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  terns  which  fiTO  and  suffer — let  that 
ffis  Aadsw  fades  away  into  Destruction's  man. 


CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 

That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 

Aad  ipraads  the  dim  and  umrersal  pall  [cloud 

Tbraairh  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the 

Between  us  sinks  and  aU  which  ever  glow'd, 

Till  Ooiy's  self  m  twilight,  and  displays 

A  DMbachoiy  halo  scarce  allowM 


>  ]''T\mb  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a  shock 
erf3  here,  (VeiuceJ  and  must  havo  been  an  earthfiuake  at 
iW  Tbe  fate  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every 
K^Ki;  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed— of  a  boy  too,  a 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaxe, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  ns  prymg  into  the  abyss, 
To  gather  vdiat  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  mora  shall  hear, — ^but  never  more. 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same  : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  onee  we  bore    [was  gore. 
Hiese  fardeb  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 

CLXVII. 
j      Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
I      A  long  low  distant  mnrmur  of  draad  sound, 
'      Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
I      With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ;  [ground, 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rcndiug 
I      The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
I      Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrownM, 

And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
I  She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

!  CLXVIII. 

!      Scion  of  chiefii  and  monarchs,  whero  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  7 

',      Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 

{      Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o*er  thy  boy, 
Death  hushM  that  pang  forever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 

'  Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seemM  to  cloy. 

I 

CLXIX. 
Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety* — Can  it  be, 

I      Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o*er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris^ — ^Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — ^vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

i      Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !    How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 

'      Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 

I  Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes : — 'twas  but  a  metoor 

I  beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her ;'  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  tlie  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 


E resent  princess  and  future  queen,  and  iust  as  she  beean  to 
B  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired.   I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect."— iByron  Letters.] 
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That  daited  from  beneath  the  M, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamachid.* 

Yea,  Soul,  aiid  ahould  oar  prophet  aay 

That  form  was  naught  but  breathing  clay, 

By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-SiratV  arch  I  stood. 

Which  totten  o'er  the  fiery  fiood. 

With  Paradise  within  my  Tiew, 

And  all  his  Honris*  beckoning  through. 

Oh  !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tjrrant's  lust  ?* 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone  ; 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranateV  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloMn  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine*  flow. 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  eaith« 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Ciroaasia's  daughter. 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan? 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide  ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise : 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 
Her  mate  —stem  Haasan,  who  was  he  7 
Alas !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 


Stem  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan  ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 


1  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid,  the 
embellisher  of  Istakhar :  from  its  solendor,  named  Schcb- 
Kerag,  »*  the  torch  of  night ;"  also  "  the  cup  of  the  sun,"  &c. 
In  the  first  edition,  "  Giamschid'*  was  wntten  as  a  word 
of  three  syllables ;  so  Dllerbelot  has  it ;  but  1  am  told 
RichardsoQ  reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes  "  Jam- 
shid."  I  have  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other.— ( In  the  first  edition. 
Lord  Byron  had  used  this  word  as  a  trisyllable,—"  Bright 
as  the  gem  of  Giaraschid,"— but,  on  my  remarking  to  him, 
upon  l£e  authonty  of  Richnnlson's  rersian  Dictionary, 
that  this  was  incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  "  Brieht  as  the  ruby 
of  Giamschid."  On  seeing  thi<t,  however,  1  wrote  to  him, 
**  that,  as  the  comparison  of  his  heroine's  eye  to  a  ruby 
might  unluckily  call  up  the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he 
had  better  change  the  line  to  "  Bright  as  the  lewel  of 
Giamschid;'*  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  following 
edition.— Mooss.] 

>  Al-Sirat,  the  bridg<^  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the 
thread  of  a  famished  spi  ler,  and  shari)er  than  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  skate  into  Para- 
dise, to  which  It  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the 
worst,  the  river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  wtiich,  as 
may  be  expected,  the  unskilful  and  teoder  of  foot  contrive 


boasd  with  gjold. 


Stain*d  whh  the  beat  of  Amwit  blood. 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 
And  few  retum*d  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  tliat  once  a  pasha  w 
Which  still,  thougli  gemm'd  and 
Even  robben  tiemUe  to  behold 
Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  trae  than  her  who  left  bis  aido ; 
The  faithleos  slave  that  broke  her  ' 
And,  worse  than  faithleos,  Cor  a  Giaour 


The  sun*s  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  qparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer : 
Hero  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  oee. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  dram. 


The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gq>. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  motmtain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrabs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray. 
By  time,  or  mountain  l^htning,  riven 
From  simimits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  liakura  unveil'd? 


to  tumble  with  a  "facilis  descensus  Averoi,**  no*  lerr 
pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a 
shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

>  [The  virgins  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  large  blark 
eyes,  Hvr  ai  oyioi.  An  intercourse  with  these,  aooorduiK  to 
the  institution  of  Mahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  pnacijKtl 
fehcity  of  the  faithful.  Not  formed  of  clay,  like  mnrt^J 
women,  they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms,  and  deem- 
ed to  possess  the  celestial  privilege  of  an  eternal  youth. 
See  D'Herbelot,  and  Sale's  Koran  J 

*  A  vulgar  error :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  thinl  M 
Paradise  to  well-behaved  women ;  but  by  fiir  the  greaief 
number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  owti  way. 
and  exclude  their  moieties  from  heaven,  beinn  eoeuucs 
to  Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  *'  any  fitness  of  th]0|c»'*  m 
the  souls  of  the  other  sex,  conceivmg  them  to  be  >uper- 
seded  by  the  Houris. 

*  An  oriental  simile,  which  nay,  perhaps,  thou^  Guriv 
stolen,  be  deemed  "  plus  Arabe  qu^n  Ambie.** 

*  Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic  **  Sunbul  ;^  as  commoo  athoo^ 
in  the  eastern  poctN  as  it  was  aaioog  the  Greeks. 

T "  Franguestan,"  Circassia. 
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thsj  resfoh  the  grove  of  yino  9t  last : 
"  BiBmUlah  .*'  now  the  peiiFi  past ; 
For  yonder  Tiew  the  opening  plain, 
Aiid  th«ie  well  prick  our  steeda  amain  :** 
The  Chiaufl  spake,  and  as  he  aaid, 
A  bullet  wbiiAled  o^er  hie  head ; 
The  feraoKiat  Tartar  bites  the  ground  ** 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  then-  steeds  the  riders  hoand ; 

But  three  ahatt  never  motmt  again : 
Unseon  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  rerenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  nnsheath'd,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o>r  their  courser's  harness  leant. 

Half  8helter*d  bv  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  diaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  from  his  hone 
Disdains  to  light,  aud  keeps  his  course, 
Tin  6ery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Hare  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avuji  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curPd  his  very  beard'  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
**  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
Fve  *Bcaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
Aad  call  his  Taa»ls  to  submit ; 
But  Hasaan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  mere  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  hjs  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  !* 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near. 
The  lately  ambusli'd  foes  appear. 
And,  isuing  frmn  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  baud? 
**Tm  he !  'tis  he !  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  ham  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye* 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Thongh  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garb, 
Apgstate  from  his  own  vile  faith. 
It  ihaS  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
*Tm  he !  well  met  in  any  hour. 
Lost  Leila*s  love,  accursed  Giaour  !*' 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 
la  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide*s  opposing  motion, 
la  axure  column  proudly  gleaming. 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood. 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 


I 


•  B»»millali— "  In  the  name  of  God  ;**  the  commencement 
t^*  9dl  the  rhafrters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
niaakivrTlng. 

*  ['*  Scarce  had  thev  time  to  check  the  rein, 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  plain."-~MS.] 
>  K  phenoaieDOD  not  uncommon  with  an  angiy  Mossul- 
m^a.  lA  1809,  the  Capitan  Pach«*8  whiskers  at  a  diplomatic 
ludrmcc  were  no  lean  lively  with  indignation  Umn  a  tiger 
eats k>  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans ;  the  portentous 
miuuchioa  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  thslr  own  accord. 


While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave  ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wroug, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres*  sliiveriug  jar ; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war. 

Reverberate  along  that  vale. 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — ^theirs  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  I* 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  lost  embrace  of  foes, 
Wlien  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  tliat  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold: 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith  ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death ! 
•  «  •  «  • 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  straiu'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

W^ich  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 

His  turbau  for  behind  him  roli'd. 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end  ; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore,^ 

His  breast  with  wounds  uunumber'd  riven. 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fairn  Hassan  lies — ^his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. — 

•  •  «  •  • 


"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave  ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  tlie  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour : 


and  were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  color,  but 
at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  saved  more 
heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

*  **  Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon. 

B  The  "  evil  eye,"  a  common  superstition  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  which  the  imaginary  eflecis  are  yet  very  singular  on 
those  who  conceive  themselves  affected. 

•  ["  That  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  life."— MS.] 

f  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
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He  call'd  on  A]l»~bDt  the  vwd 

Arose  unheeded  or  unheaid. 

Thon  Paynim  fool  \  could  LeSa't  prayer 

Be  paas*d,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watchM  my  time,  I  leagued  with  theae, 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak*d,  the  deed  is  done, 

And  now  I  go— bat  go  alone." 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling  :^ 
His  Mother  lookMfrom  her  lattice  high — •* 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  beq>rinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
« 'Tis  twUigfat— sure  his  train  is  nigh."' 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower. 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
"  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  bis  barb  less  swift? 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  qwed,  and  weary  way.'* 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight:* 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  gpoltB  was  dyed. 

But  these  might  be  from  his  couiser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest ! 

His  calpac*  rent — his  caftan  red — 

«  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed : 


1  [This  beautiful  passage  first  appeared  in  the  fifth  edition, 
"if  you  send  more  proofs,"  wntes  Lord  Bjrron  to  Mr. 
Murray,  (August  lOth,  1813.)  "I  shall  never  finish  this  in- 
fernal story.  Ecee  nf(num—ihiny-ihTee  more  lines  enclosed  • 
—to  the  utler  discomfiture  of  the  printer,  and,  J  fear,  not  to 
your  advantage."] 

•  ["  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coining  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  J**— Judges,  c. 
V.  T.  28.] 

>  [in  the  original  draft— 

**  His  mother  lookM  from  the  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eye ; 
The  browsmg  camel  bells  are  tinkling, 
And  the  last  beam  of  twilight  twinkling, 
Tis  eve  :  his  train  should  now  be  nigh. 
She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bower. 
And  gazed  through  the  loop  of  his  steep>est  tower. 
'  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
And  well  are  they  trained  to  the  summer's  heat.*" 
Another  copy  begins— 

"  The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling, 
And  the  first  beam  of  evening  twinkling ; 
His  mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eye— 
*  »Tis  iwlight— sure  his  train  is  nigh.*"] 
«  ["  The  Tartar  sped  beneath  the  gate. 

And  flung  to  earth  his  fainting  weight."— MS.] 

•  The  caloac  is  the  solid  rap  or  centre  part  of  the  head- 
dress ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

•  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wilderness.    In  the  nMwmtMina  you  Hrequently  pass  ^milar 


Me,  not  f ram  meiey,  did  thoy  spars. 
But  this  imporplod  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave !  whose  blood  la  spilt: 
Wo  to  the  Giaour!  for  his  the  gnilL" 

•  •  •  a  • 

A  taxhan*  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pfllar  with  rank  weeds  oVrgzown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  delL 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  scomM  forbidden  wine. 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  sbzine. 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  "  Alia  Hn  V^ 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand^ 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood. 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  Uood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  mvite. 
And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Hooris'  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  forever  bright ; 
They  come— their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave/ 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

•  •  •  a  • 

Bnt  thou,  false  Infidel !  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkii^i^  sc\'the ; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis"*  throne ; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable^ 
Aroimd,  within,  thy  heart  ahall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  teQ 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire^'  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 


I 


mementoes  ;  and  on  inquiry  you  are  informed  that  tbry  re> 
cord  some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  rcvemne. 

f  **  Alia  Ha  !*'  the  concluding  words  of  the  Mncana^  call 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  p&llery  on  tbe  extenor  of  the 
minaret.  On  a  still  evening,  w  hen  the  Mueoin  kas  a  fine  i 
voice,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  15  colefrji  artl 
beautiful  bevond  all  the'bells  in  Chni^endont.— nrai«^.  the 
son  of  Abdalinalek,  was  the  finA  «v  ho  erected  a  minaref  or 
turret ;  and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  I>»masci», 
for  the  muezzin,  or  crier,  to  amiounce  from  it  the  hour  of 
prayer.    The  practice  is  keut  to  ttiis  day.    See  D*Rerbeii>t  \ 

"  The  following  is  part  oi  a  battle  song  of  tha  Torks  :— 
"  I  see— I  see  a  dark-eyeri  girl  of  Paradixe,  and  ^e  wave? 
a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green ;  and  cries  aloud,  *  Ctitue> 
kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,' "  Itc. 

*  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  tlie  inquintors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  novitiate  and  prepara- 
tory training  for  damnation  If  the  answers  are  txme  oi  thr 
clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  vrith  a  scrthe  and  thumped  down 
with  a  red-hot  mace  till  properly' seasoned,  with  a  van^T 
of  subsidiary  probations.  The  itiRcc  of  lhef«  angels  i»  no 
sinecure ;  there  are  but  two,  and  the  number  (»f  urtliodox  <i^ 
ceased  being  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  tJi«-ir 
hands  are  always  fuU.  See  Relig.  Crremoo.  and  Saje'» 
Koran. 

»  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkae9«.~{D*l1eriiehr<t 
supposes  this  title  to  have  been  «  cormpliua  of  the  Ifrrek 
Aid6o\oi.  According  to  Arabian  mrth«>3offy,  Bbii«  r«.vJ 
suffered  a  degradauon  from  his  primeval  mnk  for  harii<r 
refused  to  worship  Adam,  in  eonfonnttv  to  the  sopritnt 
command ;  alleging,  in  jii«tiAci\tion  of  his  refusal,  that  luin- 
self  had  been  formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whilst  Adun  was  only 
a  creature  of  clay.    See  Koran.] 

u  The  Vampire  stipersution  is  still  general  in  the  Levant 
Honest  Tournefort  tell»  a  long  storv,  which  Mr.  SooUiey,  m 
tbe  notes  on  Tbalabo,  quotes,  about  these  **Tr "  — 
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Hieo  ghafldy  haaot  thy  native  place, 
AdiI  flnek  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 
Th^re  from  thy  daughter,  stster,  wife, 
At  midnight  drahi  the  stnam  of  life ; 
Yrt  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Miwt  ff»«d  thy  livid  liriug  coxae  : 
Thy  Tidime  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  mre, 
Ae  curmtff  thee,  thon  cursiug  them, 
Thy  floweni  are  withered  on  the  stem. 
But  oue  that  for  thy  crime  roust  foil, 
The  yomigect,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  blea  thee  with  a  father's  name — 
That  word  tholl  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  ! 
Y««t  most  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek^B  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glaasy  glance  must  view 
Which  freexes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue  ; 
Than  with  unhallowM  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Afleetion's  fondest  pledge  was  worn, 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agouy ! 
W^t  with  thine  own  best  Uood  t^all  drip* 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
'Hien  stalking  to  thy  suUen  grave, 
(90 — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  f^pectre  nune  accursed  than  they  I' 
•  •  •  «  « 

**  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

His  featoTNi  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land :  'tis  many  a  year, 

H'mre,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
1  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
A»  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
Bot  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  m  maik'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again ; 
ft  br»*athes  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 
As  de^b  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 


"  Tia  twice  three  yean  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  frem  he  came  ; 
Aad  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
Bot  never  at  oor  vesper  prayer, 
X«ff  e  cr  bc£are  confeesion  chair 
KoMf  ^  he,  nor  recks  be  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies. 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
Ilk  ftiih  and  race  alike  unknown. 


»*  kt  ca2to  than.  The  Bomaic  term  is  **  Vardoulacha.**  I 
xir.s>UKS  a  wbole  (amiiy  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
■tui^  wtttcb  ihey  imaftined  must  proceed  from  eucb  a  visit- 
aiMa.  TW  Greoks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror. 
1  ifi^  Uui  **  Broucolokas**  ia  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
}«dKdoo— at  least  la  so  appUed  to  Araeniu»,  who,  according 
w  ite  Greets,  was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil.— 
1 W  tasdecTO,  however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 

»  Tte  ff»iDicss  of  the  fiice,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
vu  btouL  ire  the  never- failing  signs  of  a  Vampire.  The 
a»ocs  uAi  m  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul  feerlers 
are  «agaAsr»  and  some  of  them  most  ineridiUy  attested. 

> .  A'Ub  tte  death  of  Hassan,  or  with  his  interment  on  the 
;  :r^  ^tiera  be  feU,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his 
Ww.  He  mar  presume  that  the  original  narrator  concluded 
^  talff  ef  wneb  Lord  Byron  has  professed  to  give  us  a  frag- 
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The  sea  from  Faynim  land  he  cnMi*d, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade. 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brou^t, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favor  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay. 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea ;' 
Of  sabres  clashiug,  foemen  flying. 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cluT  he  hath  been  known  to  stand. 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave. 
And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 

•  •  «  «  » 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl* 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  goue  by  ; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue. 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendency  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinious  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beueatli  his  look. 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-affi'ighted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire. 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile : 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 

And  when  he  doth  'tis  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver ! 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  forever  ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 


roent.  But  every  reader,  we  are  sure,  w^ill  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  catastrophe  is 
greatly  heightened  in  the  modem  poem ;  and  that  the  im* 
precations  of  the  Turk  against  the  ''accursed  Giaour,"  are 
mtroduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the 
poem,  we  think,  would  have  been  more  properly  printed  as 
a  second  canto ;  because  a  total  change  of  scene,  and  a 
chasm  uf  no  less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  little  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.^GEOROE  Ellis.] 

» ["  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea."— MS.] 

<  [The  remaining  lines,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to 
the  poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press, 
or  in  subsequent  editions.] 
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Bat  ndder  §tiU  it  weie  to  tnoo 

What  once  were  feetinge  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  featmea  fix*d, 

Bat  brighter  traita  with  evil  miz'd  ; 

And  there  are  hnea  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Eyen  by  the  ciimee  throogfa  which  it  waded : 

The  common  crowd  hot  see  the  gknim 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  sool,  and  lineage  high : 

Alas !  thoagfa  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  Gri^  ooald  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  leas  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  o(2,  decajr'd  and  rent. 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by  ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone. 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

*<  His  floatmg  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  oolumn'd  aisle  ; 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  diakee  the  choir. 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

There  will  be  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See — by  the  half-illumined  wall' 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathmg  round, 

As  if  the  Gorson  there  had  bou^ 

The  saUest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o*er  her  fearful  forehead  stiay'd : 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhaIlow*d  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  oil  beside ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride. 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo ! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  miz'd  defiance  and  despair ! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine ! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wnth  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven !" 


t  ["  Behold— as  tomt  he  from  the  waU.**— MS.] 

*  ("  Must  born  before  it  smite  or  shine."— MS.] 

•  [Seeinif  himself  accused  of  having,  in  this  passage,  too 
closely  imitated  Crabbe,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  a  fhend— **  I 
have  read  the  British  Review,  and  really  think  the  writer  in 
most  points  very  rif  ht.  The  only  mortifying  thing  i»,  the 
aoeusation  of  imitation.  Crabbe's  passage  I  never  saw ;  and 
Soott  I  no  further  meant  to  follow  than  m  his  Ime  measure, 
which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  ooe*s  who  hies  it.  The 
Giaour  is  certainly  a  bad  character,  but  not  dangerous ;  and 
1  think  his  tete  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  prose- 


To  love  the  soflest  hearta  are  pme. 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share. 
Too  meok  to  meet,  or  brave  dctpoir ; 
And  sterner  hearts  akme  may  £»Bi 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal  t 
Tlie  rugged  metal  of  the  nune, 
IVIust  bum  before  its  surface  sfaoiie,* 
But  plunged  within  the  fiiniace-flame» 
It  bends  and  melts— though  eliU  the  ana 
Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 
'Twill  serve  thee  to  d^end  or  kill ; 
A  breastplate  for  thhie  hour  of  nsad. 
Or  Uade  to  bid  thy  fioemaa  bleed ; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  I 
Thus  paaagn's  fire,  and  woman's  ttt. 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heait ; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  ore  In'en, 
And  what  they  make  it,  most  remain. 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief. 
Release  from  pain  is  s^ght  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom*s  wiidemess 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  leas. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
Even  bliss— 'twere  wo  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease— to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  cotild  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,* 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transfeir'd. 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  neat 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  npture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  miifd. 

The  waste  of  feelings  onemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gase  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sunT 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billowB  move- 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  ^oids  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  sQent  hay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  doll  decay ; — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  oo  the  rock ! 


lytes."    The  following  are  the  lines  of  Crabbe  which  Lnid 
Byron  is  charged  with  having  imitated  :— 

"  These  are  Uke  wax— apply  them  lo  Ihe  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  the  mipresskm  you  dame : 
Easy  to  mould  and  fiishion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  e^nal  esse : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forans  retain. 
But  once  unpress'd  wiU  never  melt  acmin.'*-- 

Crabbc'S  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  lIS,  «a.  I8M.) 

« The  pelican  is,  I  belicTe,  the  bird  so  t&elled,  by  the  un- 
putation  of  feeding  her  chickens  wrUh  her  blood. 
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**  Fkther !  thy  d«y»  haf»  pvi'il  in  peace, 

'Mid  eoQBtcd  bn/^  and  countlMB  prayer ; 
To  bid  the  nni  of  •Uieia  oeaM, 

Tliywlf  withont  a  aime  or  care, 
Sar«  traniiiat  lli  that  all  nrait  bear, 
Has  bven  thy  lot  fiom  youth  to  age  ; 
And  thoQ  wUt  btev  thee  firora  the  rage 
or  pwaioDf  fierae  and  iracontzott*d. 
Such  m  thy  penHcnta  unfold, 
Wbow  toezvt  COM  and  aoirowB  leat 
>^'ithiQ  thy  pore  and  pitying  bceaafc. 
My  days,  thMgh  few*  have  paai'd  below 
tn  maeh  of  joy,  hut  more  of  wo ; 
Yrt  ftiD  in  hoozs  of  hire  or  atrife, 
rv9  'scaped  the  weaiineoi  of  life : 
Sow  leagoed  with  friendu,  now  girt  by  foea, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repoae. 
Xow  Dothmg  Irft  to  love  or  hate. 
No  more  wiUk  hope  or  pnd«  elate. 
Id  rather  be  the  thmg  that  erawb 
Mnit  DoxiOQo  o'er  a  dnngeon'a  walla, 
Than  paia  my  dnll,  miyarying  days, 
Condf  aiB*d  to  meditate  and  gaie. 
Yrt«  lurks  a  wirii  within  my  breaat 
For  rcatr-hut  not  to  feel  *tifl  root 
Soon  diall  my  fate  that  wiih  fulfil ; 

And  I  ahall  aleep  without  the  dream 
or  what  I  wat,  wad  would  be  otill, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem  :^ 
My  oieaiory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joya  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom : 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woea. 
My  opiiit  riintnk  not  to  sustain 
The  oearehing  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 
Nor  aottgbt  the  aelf-accorded  grave 
or  aadi^ut  fool  and  modem  knave : 
Yk  doath  I  have  not  feared  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo*d  me  on  to  move 
Tko  dave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
Fvo  braved  it — not  for  honor's  boast ; 
I  mifle  at  laarehi  won  or  lost ; 
To  inch  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
Bst  pUee  again  before  my  eyes 
Aoj^t  that  I  deem  a  worthr  prise  ; 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate, 
Aad  I  wiD  himt  the  steps  of  fate. 
To  save  or  sl^,  as  theae  reqnire. 
Through  rendmg  steel,  and  rolling  ^r^ : 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  ipeecn  from  one 
Who  woold  hot  do— what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  mat  bear,  the  wretch  must  crare ; 


t  ^«  Thoogh  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn  her  beam.*'— MS.] 
« Thiaaapsfstitiao  of  a  second  hearing  (for  I  never  met 
ovii  dowanght  Moood-stghftiii  the  Eaat)TeU  once  under  my 
*^<*nervacion.  On  my  third  journey  to  Cape  Colonna, 
^T  tn  Itl  1,  as  we  pasaed  through  the  defile  that  leads  from 
^  luatet  between  Keratla  and  Colonna,  I  obaenred  Derviah 

opoa 

•n 

Qi  AttMiua,'aar  a  the  passes  to  Epliemai  Meaaalungkror 
t^paalo   '*■ '—■ — ' —  — " ^       .-^    ~ 


un  ndiav  father  oat  of  the  path,  aad  leaning  hia  head 
BhiahaMl,aBtfhipain.   I  rode  up  and  inquired.  "We 
uperO,"  ka answered.   **  What  peril?  we  are  not  now 
'  'Saia,  aar  a  the  passes  to  Ephesua,  Meaaalunghi,  or 
(• ;  ihart  arepleiity  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Cho- 
ose Ml  eowage  to  be  thievea.**— "  True,  AiTendi, 
wuhilaai  the  anot  is  riaginc  in  ny  ears/*—"  The 


baa  been  fired  tfita  morning."—**  I  bear 
-Bon— Bon— as  plainly  as  I  hear  your 


Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave : 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  note  ? 

•  *  e  • 


« I  loved  her,  FHar!  nay,  adend — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  i 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  ila  steel  can  never  lose : 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd : 
Nay,  start  not--no— nor  bond  thy  knee. 

Nor  midst  my  ains  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed. 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed ! 
Hie  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool !  since  but  for  bnnds 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Phiphet's  gate. 
I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  piey ; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 
If  pasaion  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  idiere,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  eeck,  nor  sigh : 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remnrae,  in  vain 
I  wish  ahe  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
But  look — ^'tia  written  on  my  brow ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  ahe  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  eave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deeerved  her  doom  might  be. 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  inthral ; 
And  I,  das !  too  late  to  save ! 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
'Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me— what  thou  well  mayst  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Wam'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear* 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell  I 


voice/'—*'  Paha !"— **  Aa  you  please,  Affendl ;  if  it  is  written, 
ao  will  it  be.**— I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and 
rode  up  to  Baaili,  hia  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  ail  prophetic,  by  no  meaaa  relished  the  Intel- 
ligence. We  all  arrived  at  Colonna,  remained  some  hour^, 
and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a  variety  of  brilliant  things,  in 
more  lanipiages  than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaicen  seer.  Romaic,  Amaout,  Turaish,  Italian,  aaid 
English  were  all  exercised,  in  varioua  conceita,  upon  the 
unlortunate  Mussulman,  while  we  were  contemplating  the 
beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns. 
I  thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked 
him  if  ne  had  become  a  *'  Palao-casiro"  man  I  "  No,"  saiil 
he,  "  but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  stand  :*'  and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evlnceahis  own  belief 
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He  died  too  in  the  bftttle  broOp 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  |Hun  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 

Ho  knew  and  crosB^d  me  in  the  fray — 

I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

And  watch'd  hie  spiiit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hnnten*  ateel, 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  eearclfd,  but  vainly  searched,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  mllen  cone 

Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remone. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

•  •  *  •  s 

"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  iEtna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain : 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein,* 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 
If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  Iffain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 
And  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel. 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first  I  have  po8Bees*d, 
And  come  what  may,  I  hate  been  bleas'd. 
Shall  I  the  doom  1  sought  upbraid? 
No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd* 


in  his  troublesome  faculty  of  fore-hearing.  On  our  return  to 
Athens  we  heard  from  Leon6  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some 
days  after)  of  the  mtended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mention- 
ed, with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  m  the  notes  to 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  2d.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  question 
the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of 
the  horses  of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  could  not  doubt  of  ku  harmg  been  m  "  vil- 
lanous  company,"  and  ourselves  in  a  bad  neighborhood. 
Dervish  became  a  soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now 
hearing  more  musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great 
refreshment  of  the  Amaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  moun- 
tains.—I  shall  mention  one  trait  more  of  this  smgular  race. 
In  March,  181 1,  a  remarkably  stout  and  active  Arnaout  came 
(1  believe  the  fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as 
an  attendant,  which  was  declmed :  **  Well,  Aifendi,"  quoth 
he,  "  may  you  live  !— vou  would  have  found  me  useful.  I 
shall  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow :  in  the  winter  I 
return,  perhaps  you  will  then  receive  me.**— Dervish,  who 
was  present,  remarked  as  a  thmg  of  course,  and  of  no  con- 
sequence, ''  in  the  mean  time  he  will  jom  the  KJephtes," 
(robbers,)  which  was  true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they 
come  do^^n  in  the  wuter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some 
town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 

%    1  [**  1  cannot  prate  in  puling  stnun 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain. 
And  fire  that  raged  in  every  vem.**— MS.] 

t  [**  Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay*d,— 
I  know  no  fnend  and  ask  no  aid.**— MS.] 

*  [These,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  pa.ssages 
of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  them  of  a  beauty  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  m  the  language. — 

JlFFBEY.] 

*  [The  hundred  and  twenty-six  lines  which  follow,  down 
to  **  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,"  first  anpeared  in  the 
fifth  edition.    In  retaming  the  proof  to  Bir.  Hurray,  Lord 


But  for  the  thought  of  Laila  dain. 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  gokie ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering 
Ah !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  bead 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.' 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  Iicfat« 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tura'd  mine  eye, 
The  ]VIoming-«tar  of  IVIemoiy ! 

"  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heavea  f 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  Uft  from  earth  our  low  deaiie.* 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  knre ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Ray  of  him  who  form*d  the  whole  ; 
A  Glory  circling  ronnd  the  soul  I 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  nuscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  here  was  not  guilt! 
She  was  my  life*s  imerring  light: 
That  quench*d,  what  beam  shall  break  my  aigbtf 
Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Althou^  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

Tliis  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

No  more  with  soirow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  wo? 
Alas !  the  breast  that  mly  bleeds 

Hath  naught  to  dread  from  ootwaid  Uov  ; 


Byron  says :— "  I  have,  but  with  some  difScnlty,  iwl  ^iddert 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has  been  lengtheo* 
ing  Its  rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long,  being 
more  than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  Childe  HaroU.  "rhe  laea 
lines  Hodgson  Ukes.  It  is  not  often  he  does ;  aol  when  bm 
don't,  he  tells  me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fret,  and  aher.  I 
have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferooty  of  oar  laSdrl . 
and,  for  a  dymg  man,  have  given  him  a  good  deal  to  aaj  foi 
himself.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  can  stop — I  maazk 
;M)tii/— commas,  and  so  forth  *  for  1  am,  I  hear,  a  tad  hand 
at  your  punctuation.** 

*  [Amonff  the  Giaour  MSS.  is  the  flnt  draught  of  tins  pa» 
sage,  which  we  subjoin  :— 

"  Yes  )  t  doth  tiprlng  ) 

>  Lore  indeed  <  descend      >  from  heaven ; 
If    >  (be  bom       ) 

Simoumal) 
eternal     >  lirr, 
celestial  ) 
I  To  human  hearts  in  mercy  gtvm« 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 

To  wean  from  self  J  f^**  j  sortid  thovghit ; 

Devotion  sends  ttie  soul  above. 

But  Heaven  i\*e\(  descends  to  lore. 
Yet  marvel  not.  if  they  who  love 
I  This  present  joy.  this  future  hope. 

Which  tauKht  them  with  all  Ui  to  cope, 
in  madness,  Chca,  Uictr  fate  accuse 

In  madne«it  do  those  fearful  deeds 

I  Thatseem    } but  to augmem their  { ^• 

I  Alas'.the  jj^j  that  inly  bleeds, 

I  Has  naught  to  dread  from  outward  foe,"  Ac) 

I  *  [**  *Ti8  quench*d,  and  I  am  lost  in  night **-~ll8.) 


THE  GIAOUR. 
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Wte  fsJk  from  an  he  knows  of  bfin, 

C^:^  Iktie  into  what  abyaa. 

r»-!t*  aa  the  f^oeaty  TuHnre's  now 

To  th«e,  otd  man,  my  de^ds  appear : 
I  r*ad  ahbonence  on  thy  brow. 

And  tfab  too  wan  T  bcnii  to  bear ! 
Ts  tr«s  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
VTtih  haroe  hare  I  marfc'd  my  way : 
Bet  ihia  waf  taiio;ht  nie  by  the  dove, 
To  d«— and  know  no  second  love. 
This  Irwn  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Tiasht  hj  the  thln^  he  dares  to  spurn : 
THf  bod  that  BinjB:9  withm  the  brake. 
The  swan  that  swims  npon  the  lake, 
Oae  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
Aad  1^  the  fool  etill  prone  to  rancre,' 
A»-i  soeer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Fartske  \m  jest  wHh  boasting  boys ; 
I  'ovy  not  his  varied  joys», 
Bui  deem  soch  feeble,  heartless  man, 
L>9  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 
F-ir,  far  beneath  the  rf&allow  maid 
He  left  Mievinsr  and  betray'd- 
SB'*h  ^ame  at  least  was  never  mine — 
IHa !  each  thought  was  only  thine ! 
Mr  £Qod,  my  enilt,  my  weal,  my  wo. 
My  h^  on  high — my  all  below. 
E&rlh  hoidi  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or.  if  it  doth,  in  vam  for  me : 
TfJT  wortds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
R«»nibiiBg  thee<,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
Thij.  bed  of  death— attest  my  truth  ! 
Ta  aD  too  late — Ihou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cbenhM  madness  of  my  heart ! 


'  Aad  die  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed. 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  : 
A  Mfpent  roond  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  rtong  my  every  thon^t  to  strife. 
A£ke  an  time,  ahhorx'd  all  place, 
laddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature*8  face. 
Where  every  hoe  that  chann'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 
And  an  my  sins,  and  half  my  wa 
Bat  taOL  no  more  of  penitence ; 
TVm]  8ee*st  I  soon  diall  part  from  hence : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  tme. 
The  deed  that's  done  canst  thm  nndoT 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief* 
My  BooTs  estate  in  secret  gness  :* 
Bat  wooldst  thou  pity  more,  say  lesL 
When  thoa  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Thea  wiO  I  sne  thee  to  forgive ; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  parcha«ed  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-caTe  her  shrieking  young. 


And  calm  the  lonehr  !J*W9S  t 

But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  &Aiim ! 

"  In  earlier  days,  aad  cahner  hours. 

When  heart  with  b^art  d^.ieDtn  to  fai^itd. 
Where  bloom  my  native  vaiky'*  bower** 

I  had — ^Ah  I  have  I  now '— «  fr>«^G  I 
To  him  this  pledir^  I  charge  tlK4^  Bene* 

Memorial  €^  a  youth! q)  row : 
I  woold  remind  him  of  my  end  ^ 

'nioagfa  sools  abnorb'd  like  min^  allow 
Brief  thou^t  to  distant  fneodatfiip's  CkotnL, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  Uifhlnd  nsme. 
Tis  stranre— he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  snuled — I  then  eooio  amile^ 
When  Prud«»nce  would  h»  vo*re  wf^'trw^. 

And  warn — I  reck'd  not  what — the  whJ?  : 
But  now  remembrance  whit^rv  oVr 
Those  accents  scareeiy  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  boding*  came  to  paM, 

And  he  will  start  to  bear  th«-ir  truth. 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Hirough  many  a  bosy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  oar  K^olden  yoitth  had  been. 
In  pain,  my  faltering  Um^w  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  di<>d ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  torn  away. 
If  Guilt  riioald  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  a»k  him  not  to  blame. 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name  ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 
Such  cold  request  mi^ht  sound  like  scorn  ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him-^what  thou  dost  behold ! 
The  withered  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shriveird  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 

**  Ten  me  no  more  of  fancy*s  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream : 
Alas !  the  dreamer  first  muKt  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wished  to  we«'p ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new.  and  dear  ; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  deitpaii^ 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest 
*Twas  then,  I  tell  th*»e,  father  I  th^n 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  a{r;ii> ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  Kyniar,^ 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  stjir 


*  [**  And  let  the  lii^ht,  inconstant  fool  i 

That  sneers  his  coxcomb  ridicnle.''~MS.] 

*  The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had  so 
'■^ie  p&ct  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no  hopes 
frxB  the  reader.  It  may  be  sufllcient  to  say,  that  it  was  of  a 
"^^isiomary  length,  (as  may  be  perceived  from  the  interrup- 
^m  aad  uneasiness  of  the  patient,)  and  was  delivered  m 
Uw  uaal  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 


»[. 


'but  thi«  frnef 


In  truth  is  not  for  thy  relief, 

My  state  thy  thought  can  m;ver  ifueM."-  MH,] 

*  ["  Where  rise  my  native  city's  toHern,*'— MH.I 
»  ["  I  have  no  heart  to  love  huri  now, 

And  'tis  but  to  declare  my  end."— MS.] 

*  r"  Nay,  kneel  not,  father,  rifte— deipair,"  Ac— M8.J 

*  ••  Symar,"  a  shroud. 
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Which  uow  I  gaze  on,  aa  <m  her. 
Who  look'd  and  look*  far  lorelier ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  tremblinj^  spark ;' 
To-morrow'a  night  ahall  he  more  dark ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeleas  thing  the  liTing  fear. 
I  wander,  father !  for  my  bodI 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dait, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  cla^>-— what  is  it  that  I  clasp? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heait  that  beats  reply  to  mme. 
Yet,  Leila !  yet  the  form  is  thine ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 
Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
1  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
Tlie  all  they  erer  wish'd  to  hold. 
Alaa !  anmud  a  shadow  pieai'd. 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 
Yet  stUl  *tis  there  !    In  silence  stands. 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye— 
I  knew  'twos  fube— «he  could  not  die ! 
But  he  is  dead !  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
fVom  earth ;  why  then  ait  thou  awake? 


1  r  Which  now  I  riew  with  trembUng  spark."— M8."3 
*  The  circunistanco  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  very  uncominon  in  Turkey.  A  few  yean  ago  the  wife  of 
Muchtar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  his  son's  sup- 
posed iulldelitjr  \  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  hod  the  bar- 
barity to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in 
Yanma.  They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and 
drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One  of  the  guards 
who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims 
uttered  a  cr\',  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sadden 
a  "  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all  we  love.**  The  fate 
of  Phrosine,  the  fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of 
many  a  Romaic  and  Amaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text 
is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of 
the  coflee-house  storytellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and 
sing  or  recite  thrir  narratives.  The  additions  and  interpo- 
lations by  the  translator  will  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  oy  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery ;  and  I  regret  that 
my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  original. 
For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I  am  indebted  partly 
to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  Eastern,  and,  as 
Mr.  Weber  Justly  enUtles  it,  "  sublime  tale,"  the  "  Caliph 
Vathek."  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  the  author  of 
that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  materials ;  some 


They  told  me  wfld  waves  roll'd  afaore 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  lore ; 
They  told  me — ^*twas  a  hideous  tale ! 
I*d  tell  it,  but  my  tongae  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ooean-cave 
Thou  com*Bt  to  claim  a  calmer  grave  ; 
Oh  I  pass  thy  dewy  fingeza  o*er 
This  brow  that  then  will  bum  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopelesa  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade  I  wbate*er  thou  art. 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Thnix  winds  can  waft  or  waten  roll? 
»  »  •  •  a 

"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorowb  I  bewa3, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generoos  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Hien  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead^ 
And,  save  the  croas  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  possmg  pilgrim's  tread.*^ 

He  pass'd — ^nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  muat  not  aay 
Who  shrived  hhn  on  his  dying  day: 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knevr 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.* 


of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  BiUioth^tte  Ori«>n- 
tale ;"  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  descripUoo, 
and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  aU  gmiaieaa  im- 
tations ;  and  bears  such  marks  of  onginatity,  that  taoce  who 
have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  diificwty  in  believiof 
it  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tide,  ev«b 
Rasselas  must  bow  before  it ;  Ms  **  Happy  Valley*'  will  aot 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  "  Hall  of  EMis.** 

>     [**  Nor  whether  most  he  rooura'd  none  knew. 
For  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.**— M9.] 

*  [In  this  poem,  which  was  published  after  the  first  twA 
cantos  of  Ghilde  Harold,  Lord  Byron  began  to  show  hi> 
powers.  He  had  now  received  encouragement  which  sn 
free  his  daring  hands,  and  gave  hfs  strokes  thMr  aattrrTil 
fbrce.  Here,  then,  we  first  nad  pasaages  of  a  too*  peooliv 
to  Lord  Bynm ;  but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uaiinnn . 
he  often  returned  to  his  trammels,  and  reminds  u»  of  ih«> 
manner  of  some  favorite  predecessor:  among  these,  I  ihmi 
we  sometimes  catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Welter  Boon.  Bai  the 
internal  tempest— the  deep  passion,  somelimas  boiiwl.  «na 
sometimes  blazing  from  some  incidental  touch— the  hitrnsM  v 
of  agonizing  reflection,  which  will  always  dlstlnguuth  t^rird 
Byron  from  other  writers— now  began  t»  dts^any  tliem- 
selves.— Sia  EosaToa  Bavnoia..} 


Canto  i. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS, 


A  TURKISH  TALE. 


"  Had  we  never  loved  §o  kindlj, 
Rid  we  never  loved  lo  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-beaited«** 

BUBRl. 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALE  18  INSCRIBED, 

WITH  XTB&T  IKllTIiaNT  OF  KIOARO  AND  KESnOT, 

BT  HU  ORATBIVLLT  OBUOBD  AND  UNCKKB   nXSND, 

BYRON. 


THE  BEIDE  OP  ABYDOS/ 


CANTO  THE   FOKBT. 


Know  jb  the  land  where  the  cypresi  and  myrtle' 

Are  emblema  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Wheie  the  ca^  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Neir  melt  into  mrrow,  uow  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  laad  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  flowen  ever  hloaaom,  the  heama  ever  ahine : 
Where  the   light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppreas'd  with 


Wax  fiunt  o*er  the  gardens  of  Gdl^  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citrai  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 
And  the  Toioe  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute : 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
1m  coIoc  thougjb  varied,  in  beauty  may  rie, 
Aak  the  poipie  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  virvins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  saye  Uie  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
T«thsdimeofthe£«rt;  *tis  the  land  of  the  Sun- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 
donel* 


1  rTtas  *«  Bride  of  Abydos**  was  published  in  the  begin- 
nmit  of  Deeember,  1813.  The  mood  of  mind  in  which  it 
wts  unek  off  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ciflbrd :— **  Tou  have  been  good  enoagh  to  look  at  a 
thairof  mine  in  MS.-«Turiuah  story— and  I  should  feel 
wnbttd  if  you  would  do  it  the  same  favor  in  its  probation- 
ary Male  of  printing.  It  wes  written,  I  cannot  say  for 
amttseaent,  nor  *  obu^d  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends,' 
tet  in  a  state  of  mind,  from  circumstances  which  oc- 
caaonaUy  occur  to  *  us  youth,*  that  rendered  it  necessary 
for  ne  to  apply  mv  mind  to  something,  any  thing,  but  re- 
ality ;  and  under  this  not  very  bnlliant  inspiration  it  was 
composed.    Send  it  either  to  the  flames,  or 

*  A  hundred  hawkers'  load, 

Ob  wings  of  wtnds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.* 

It  dcsenres  no  better  than  the  ftrsi,  as  the  work  of  a  week, 
asd  scifbhled  *  stans  pede  in  uno'  (by  the  by,  the  only  foot 
I  have  to  stand  on ;)  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you 
I  ipia  oBder  forty  cantos,  and  a  voyage  between  each."] 


Oh  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 
theytelL 

II. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  bmve, 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 
Old  Giaffir  sate  in  his  Uivan : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  3ie  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standen  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  ayow. 

IIL 
"Let  tho  chamber  be  clear'd.'* — ^The  tram  disap- 
peared— 

*<  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Harem  guard.** 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

*'  HarouD— when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 

Are  paoi'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Wo  to  the  head  whose  eye  Iwheld 

My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd !) 


•  ["  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the  thing 
is  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos  T  It  is  an  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable :  she  is  not  a  bride  ;  only  about  to  be 
one.  I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  BuU ;  but  the  de- 
tection is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to 
have  made  it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman." 
—Byrm  Diary,  Dec.  6,  1813.] 

•  [To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addi- 
tions during  its  process  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  lines ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  some  of  the  most 
splendid  m  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  which 
are  among  the  new  insertions,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  song  of  Goethe's— 

"  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citronen  bliihn.**] 
4  ^  0<il,"  the  rose. 

•  **  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue."— You  no's  Ke9tng$. 
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Cakto  I.   • 


Heuce,  lead  my  daaghtor  from  her  tower ; 
Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour: 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught  V* 

"  Pacha !  to  hear  is  to  obey.** 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta*en  his  way. 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet ; 
And  downcast  look*d,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha*s  feet : 
For  son  of  Modem  must  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sixe ! 

**  Father!  for  fear  that  thou  ehouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 
Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 
Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me— 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone. 

That — let  the  <^d  and  weary  sleep— 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep. 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome— for  whatever  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude  ; 
I  on  Znleika*s  slumber  broke. 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  harem*s  grating  key. 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  graves  had  flown, 
And  mode  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own  ! 
There  lingered  we,  beg^uiled  too  long 
With  Mcjnoun's  tale,  or  Sadies  song  ;* 
Till  1,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour* 
Beat  thy  Divan*s  approaching  hour, 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  tnie, 
Wam*d  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zoleika  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  Father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  tliat  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower." 

IV. 

"  Son  of  a  slave" — the  Pacha  said — 

"  From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 

Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 

Aught  that  beseems  a  roan  in  thee. 

Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  1k>w, 
And  h\u\  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed, 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow. 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 

Thy  listleKS  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  Arc  ! 

Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 

By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Starobors  wall 

B<»fore  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall. 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 

Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 

Go— let  thy  lem  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  tlie  distaff— not  the  brand. 


But,  Haroun ! — ^to  my  daughter  med : 
And  hark— of  thine  own  head  t<ULe  heed — 
If  then  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thou  seest  yon  bow— it  hath  a  stiing !" 


No  sound  from  Selim*8  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  Gioffir's  ear, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Fierced  keener  than  a  Christian*s  iwoid. 

"  Son  of  a  slave ! — ^reproachM  with  fear  I 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  ! — ^and  if  *o  my  sire  T 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  daik  can>er ; 
And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  in 

Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  eon 

And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done  ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun : 

"  Come  hither,  boy — ^what,  no  reply? 
I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.** 

As  sneeiingly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  retum'd  him  glance  for  gii 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaffir's  quaQ'd  and  shrunk  as 
And  why — he  felt,  but  dnist  not  teU. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 
1  never  IovcmI  him  from  his  birth. 
And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  oope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  lift 
I  would  not  trust  that  kx>k  or  tone : 
No — ^nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood — lie  hath  not  heard — oo 
I'll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab'  to  my  sight. 
Or  Cliristian  crouching  in  the  fight — 
But  hark ! — I  hear  Zuleika's  voice  ; 

Like  Houris*  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear: 
She  is  the  oflipring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh !  more  than  ev'n  her  mother  deVr 
With  all  to  hope,  and  naught  to  fear — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here ! 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  waw. 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thoa ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  Uesi  thee  now." 

VI. 

Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womaokuid. 
When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  muBng, 


1  Mejnoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi.  the  moral  poet  of  Persia, 
s  iSirkish  dmm,  i%hich  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twi- 


UgbL 


U 


*  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  ooiD|Ui> 
meat  a  hundred- fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  tiie  Ctun 
tians. 
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Caxto   1.   *< 
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L 


1  Meinonn  and  i.eiia.  tlie  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi.  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

>  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twi- 
light. 


•  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  retnm  the  compli- 
ment a  hundred- fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Chris 
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HAVro  I 
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>  Meinoun  and  i.eila.  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  or  Persia. 

*  Turkish  drum,  Mrhich  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twi- 
liglit 
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>  Meinoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

s  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twi- 
light 


L 


*  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compli- 
ment a  hundred- fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Chris 
tians. 


/ll|.:iU., 


-■iillv  t.n.M.i.t-   t.i.-.i^i 


Canto  i. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


WhoM  iiiuig«  then  ww  stamp'd  upon  her  miud — 
Bat  once  beguiled — end  ever  more  beguiling ; 

Dttzzlmg,  as  Uut,  oh  i  too  tnuMcendent  vision 
To  SofTow*B  phantom-peopled  elumber  g|yon, 

Whco  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  jBlyeian* 
And  paints  the  lost  on  &xih  rerived  in  Heaven ; 

Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love ; 

Piirr,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above ; 

Was  die — the  daughter  of  that  rudo  old  Chief, 

Ulio  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief. 

Who  hath  Dot  proved  how  feebly  words  essay' 
To  fix  one  sparjt  of  Beaaty*s  heavenly  ray  t 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  si|^t 
Faiats  into  diraness  with  its  own  delight, 
H*»  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  oonfees 
'I'ho  misht-^e  majesty  of  LovelinesB? 
Such  was  Znleika— -such  around  her  shone 
The  nameleas  diarms  unmatkM  by  her  alone ; 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
'l*he  mind,  the  Moric*  breathing  from  her  face,' 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole-~ 
Aud,  oh !  thai  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 

AcrDBM  her  gently-budding  breast ; 
At  one  kind  word  those  arras  extending 

To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 

His  child  eareoang  and  earess'd, 

Zoleika  eame-^ond  Giaffir  felt 

His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 

Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 

His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  feel ; 

AJSection  chatn*d  her  to  that  heart ; 

Ambition  tore  the  Irnks  apart 

VIL 

•*  Zoleika !  child  of  gentlenen ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  ray  own  distress, 


•  (These  twelve  fine  lines  were  added  in  the  course  of 

'  Th»  eipreesion  has  met  with  obJecUona  I  will  not  refer 
^t "  Him  who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,"  but  merely  request 
ir.^  r^^er  to  reooUect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features  of  the 
KxmMi  whom  he  beUeves  to  be  the  roost  beautiful :  and,  if 
')•  tb«n  diM»  nut  comprehend  fully  what  is  feebly  expressed 
' .  Mr  abott  ime,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For  an  elo- 
•4 «'  nt  postage  m  the  latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  of 
I'l".  (lerhaps  of  any,  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate 
<" '  v^ariaon  excited  by  that  analogy)  between  **  painting  and 
> '  I'lr."  see  Tol.  in.  cap.  10,  Ds  l^Allemaonb.  And  is  not 
<  '> « r-oaoeeuon  still  utronger  with  the  original  tiian  the  copy  1 

*  ''<  tue  eolorwg  of  Nature  than  of  Art!  After  all,  this  is 
'  '■■T.»fr  to  be  felt  than  described {  still  I  think  there  are  some 
'^  ^<>  «rtU  understand  it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 
'■'"Y  tieheld  the  coaolenance  whose  speaking  harmony  sug- 
.«-<'e  1  tiic!  ulea :  for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imaginap 
'"til  iHit  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction  dashes  to  the 
'  Lih.  and  lookiug  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds  the 
"  Arct  ion  moltipiied  !-4'*^his  rooming,  a  very  pretty  billet 
'.'  a  ?  >  StMBi.  She  has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased  with  my 

>  •■  ::*'.  rttlot^  in  the  note  annexed  to  the  '  Bride.*  This  is  to 
••  *oouiij«l  Ibr  u  several  ways :— flratly,  all  women  like 

•  '  «>r  any  praise ;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected,  because 
i  ut'f;  never  ojurted  her ;  and,  thirdly,  as  Scrub  says,  those 
«V"  iiikrt  been  all  their  lives  regularlv  praised  by  regular 
•-'  *i''*.  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glad  when  any  one  ^oes 
'-  •  '»(  his  way  to  say  a  civil  thing ;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a 

•  ~  Kitwl-nauared  creature,  whlcti  is  the  best  reason,  after 
« •  xfhl.  perhaps,  the  only  one.*'~B.  Diary,  Dec.  7. 1813.] 
'  Vroimg  the  imputed  plagiarisms  so  industriously  hunted 
•-  in  hif>  writingb,  this  fins  has  beon,  with  somewhav  more 
<  •  Miiif UfT  than  is  frsqoent  in  such  charges,  included ;  the 
- 1  r,A'  jA.^1  Lovelace  having,  it  soems,  written,  **  The  melodv 

>  :  foiicir  of  her  face.**  81r  Thomas  Browne,  too,  in  lus 
i  «i<^u  Medid,  says,  **  There  is  music  even  in  beauty.**  The 


In  losing  what  I  love  so  weO, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell ; 

Another !  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman^ 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bauds 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  uonght  employ : 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death -firman, 
Which  otiiers  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger*  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will ; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 
'Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

VIII. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  fiu'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not ; 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed,* 
Resign'd  his  gem«adom'd  chibouque,^ 


coincidence,  no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of 
"  tracking  thus  n  favorite  writer  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it)  of  others,**  is  sometimes  not  unamusing ;  but  to 
those  who  found  upon  such  resemblances  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism,  we  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says :— "  It 
IS  a  favorite  theme  of  laborious  dulness  to  trace  such  coin- 
cidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of  course  to 
bring  the  author  nearer  to  a  level  with  his  critics.'*  It  is  not 
only  curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
passage  to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at  first  written— 

"  Mind  on  her  lip  and  music  in  her  face,** 
he  afterwards  altered  it  to— 

*'  The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face^— 
but  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  step  of  correction 
brought  the  line  to  what  it  is  at  presents— Jiooas.] 

«  Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  Turkey ;  he  governs  Magnesia :  those  who, 
by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  ser- 
vice, are  called  Timariots :  they  serve  as  Spahis,  according 
to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into 
the  field,  generally  cavalry. 

*  When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  single 
messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  his 
death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  the  re- 
fractory patient ;  if.  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  is  bow- 
strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810.  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  tne  Seraglio  gate ; 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young 
man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  atter  a  desperate  resistance. 

•  Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a  supenluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells. 

T "  Chibouque,**  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
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And  monnthi;  featly  for  the  mead, 
With  Maii|rnbee*  and  Mamahike, 
Hia  wy  ainid  hii  Delia  took,' 
To  witneflB  many  an  aetive  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blont  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  hk  Moon 
Watch  well  the  Harem*a  many  doon. 

IX. 

His  head  was  leant  npon  his  hand, 

His  eye  looked  o*er  the  daik  bhie  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Daidanettes ; 
Bat  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turfaan*d  hand 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt* 
With  sabre  stroke  right  riiarply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  jayelin-darting  crowd. 
Nor  heard  their  OUah^  wild  and  kiad— 
He  thought  but  of  old  Giaffir's  daughter! 


No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke: 
Still  gued  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd, 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leamM ; 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heait  confessed  a  gentler  flame : 
But  yet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  esny  ? 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away ! 
Not  thus  we  e*er  before  hare  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet" 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room. 

And  watch'd  h«  eye--it  still  was  fiz'd : 

She  snatch*d  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Penian  Atar-gulV  perfume. 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odom  o*er 
The  pictured  roof*  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  giri'a  appeal  addressed. 
Unheeded  o'er  his  btMom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  maiUe  too. 
"  What,  suUen  yet?  it  most  not  be— 
Oh !  gentle  SeUm,  this  from  thee  !** 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land— 
"  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  tiiem  yet. 

If  ofier'd  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  roae  was  pinck'd  and  wfeathed ; 


moath-piece,  and  sometiines  the  ball  which  oontaias  the 
leaf,  is  adorned  with  precioiis  stones,  if  in  posaessioa  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 
1  **  Mangrabee,**  Moorish  mercenaries. 

•  **  Delis,**  bravoes  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  caval- 
ry, and  always  begin  the  action. 

>  A  twisted  fold  of /rtt  U  used  for  cimeter  practice  by  the 
Torks,  and  few  bat  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 


single  stroke :  sometimes  a  toagh  turban  is  used  for  the 

purpose    The  jenreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

« '*  Ollahs,"  Alia  il  Allah,  the  "  Leilies,**  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  ia  Ollah ;  a  cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
lorastleat  peoide,are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  during 
the  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  hut  mostly  in  battle.  Their  am- 


Tlie  next  fond  moment  «w  her  aeal 
Her  fany  fionn  at  Selim'a  leet : 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cans 
A  message  from  the  BalbnT  bean; 
It  says  to-night  he  wBl  pcoloog 
For  Selim's  ear  his  aweetast  soBg ; 
And  though  his  note  is  soaiewhataad« 
Hell  try  for  once  a  atrain  nMra  glad. 
With  some  fiimt  hope  hki  altar'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  tlMughla  aw»y. 

XL 
"What!  not  receive  my  fboBshflow^r? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  imblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 

And  knoVst  thou  not  who  loves  theo  boitl 
Oh,  Selim  dear!  oh,  more  than  deareiA! 
Say,  M  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  feavest? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  I 
And  I  wiU  kiss  thee  hito  rest. 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  aougs  most  foil, 
Ev'n  fiom  my  fabled  nightmgale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  atem. 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn: 
Too  well  I  know  he  lovea  thee  not ; 
But  0  Zuleika's  love  foivott 
Ah !  deem  I  riehtl  the  Pbeha'a  i 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine : 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Meooa'a  shrine. 
If  dirines  that  ne'er  appaaach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 
Without  thy  free  consent,  eommand. 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  band ! 
Thmk'st  thou  that  I  oouM  hear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  leam  to  halve  my  heart  t 
Ah !  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side. 
Where  were  thy  friend — and  who  my  guide  t 
Years  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not  see 
Hie  hour  that  teaxa  my  aonl  from  thee : 
Even  Azreel,*  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  fliM  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  mnat. 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  forever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dost !" 

xn. 

He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved— 4ie  felt; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  lung  m  daikmas  dw«lt; 
With  thoughts  that  bum^in  rnya  that  meh. 
As  the  stream  late  oonceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  wiOowB, 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

Inthelightof  itabillowa; 


mation  in  the  field,  and  gravity  fai  the  chamber,  wiih  their 
pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

•  "  Atar-gul,**  ottar  of  roses.    The  Persian  is  the  finest. 

•  The  ceiling  snd  wainscots,  or  rather  walls*  of  the  Mus- 
sulman apartmenU  are  generally  pamtcU.  in  great  hotiBe», 
with  one  eternal  and  hisfaly  coloreanew  ol  Con«tantinopIe. 
wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  per* 
spectiTO ;  below,  arms,  cimeten,  *e.  are  m  general  Ihnd- 
fully  and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

T  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  thM 
"  Lover  of  the  rose"  are  sad  or  merry :  and  Mr.  Foe's  i«- 
marfcsonthe  snigeot  have  provoked  some  learned  ceatnvfnf 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  aneieou  on  the  ODfciiaei  Idaienst 
venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  hitle  indmsd 
to  the  **erTare  maUea,"  ^e.  «/  Mr.  Foi  iw  ayMahSA. 

■"  Asnel,**  the  angel  of  dttth. 
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As  the  bolt  bomto  on  high 
From  th«  black  clood  thai  bound  it, 

Flaah'd  tho  soul  of  that  eye 
Thftmgfa  the  long  laahcs  roond  H. 

A  war-hone  at  the  trampet'a  aoaiidt 

A  Bon  roused  by  heedlaa  hoondt 

A  tyrant  waked  to  andden  alrife 

By  graze  of  il)-direet«d  knife, 

Starts  not  to  mere  oonvobiYe  life 

Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  dispftay'd. 

And  all,  before  n^pnm^d,  botray*d : 

**  Now  thoa  art  mine,  (brever  mine, 

With  life  to  keep,  and  aoaroe  with  life  resign ; 

Kow  thou  ait  mine,  that  sacred  oath. 

Though  swom  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Yes,  Ibndly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 

That  TOW  hath  wfed  more  heads  than  one : 

But  bleach  not  thou— thy  nmpleBt  tress 

Claims  mora  from  me  than  tenderness ; 

I  woald  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

That  clnaten  nund  thy  forehead  fair, 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 

Within  the  caTea  of  Istakar.* 

Hiis  morning  donds  upon  me  lowered, 

Reproachee  ou  my  head  were  showered. 

And  Gtaffir  almost  call'd  me  coward ! 

Nov  I  haTe  motive  to  be  brave ; 

l^e  son  of  his  neglected  slave. 

Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 
I       May  diow,  thoudi  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  woru  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

HU  son,  indeed  !*-yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
'      Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

Mote  Hi-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Hokis  not  a  MusseUmV  control : 

Was  be  not  bred  in  Egripo?* 

A  riler  race  let  Israel  show ; 

But  let  that  paaB--to  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfokL 

To  me  aiul  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

Fve  partisans  for  peril's  day : 

Think  not  1  am  what  I  appear ; 

IVe  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near." 

xin. 

"  Think  not  thou  ait  what  thou  appeaiest ! 

My  Salon,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
Hiis  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thoo  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why, 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  doe  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  thi»— and  this— no  more  than  this ; 
Tot,  Alia !  sore  thy  lips  are  flame : 

Whai  lisver  in  thy  v||ns  is  flushing? 


«  The  tressorss  of  the  Pre-adaouto  Sultans.    See  D'Her- 
bslsl,  aiticle /ftaAor. 

* "  MasBattB,"  a  ffOTsnior,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Pacha; 
a  Waywode  is  the  Uurd ;  sad  then  corns  the  A^as 


My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  4hy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smilee  unmurrauiing  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  dose  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 
More  can  I  do?  or  thou  require? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell. 
But  be  it,  smce  thou  sa/st  'tis  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  '  arms'  and  *■  friends/ 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  woid: 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fonMrish  seem  strange  in  me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower. 

The  partner  of  her  infancy? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts,  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine : 
No !  happier  made  by  that  decree ! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld : 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal? 
I  know  the  PachiTs  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good: 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  naught, 
Allah !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought ! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  conceahnent  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh,  Selim !  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  lear. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocaur,* 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye-~* 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why?" 

XIV. 

'<  Zuleika — to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee — Giaffir  I  can  greet : 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  impost,  levies,  state. 
There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks. 
Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks ! 


>  "  Egripo."  the  Nesropont.  According  to  the  proverb, 
the  Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Greeks 
of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respective  races. 

*  "  Tchocadar"— one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 
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Our  Snltan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triuinph  to  repay. 

Bat,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  dram 

Hath  wani'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleeps 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  oome: 
Then  softly  from  the  Harem  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep: 
Oiir  garden-battlements  are  steep ; 
Nor  these  will  rash  introder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time ; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  stoel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  dialt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me ! 
Thoa  know*st  I  hold  a  harem  key.** 

**  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  I  ne*er  till  now 
Did  word  like  th»-'' 

"  Delay  not  thou ; 
I  keep  the  key — and  Haroon's  ||iard 
Have  gome,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear: 
I  am  not,  love !  what  I  appear." 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABTDOS. 


CAirrO  THE  SECOND. 


The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
Wlien  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos*  daughter. 
Oh !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  waniM  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go. 
He  could  not  sec,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long !" — 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  yonng  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 


>  The  wrangUng  about  this  epithet,  "  the  broad  Helles- 
pont" or  the  **  boundless  Hellespont,*'  whether  it  means  one 
or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all 
possibility  oi  detail.  I  hare  even  heard  it  (bsputed  on  the 
spot ;  ana  not  foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  con- 
troversy, amused  myself  vvitn  swimming  across  it  in  the 
mean  time  ;  and  probably  may  agam,  before  the  point  is 
settled.  Indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  "the  tale 
of  Troy  divine**  still  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the 
talismanic  word  **  Swttpot :"  probably  Homer  had  the  same 
notion  of  distance  that  a  coquette  has  of  time  ;  and  when 
he  talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  by  a 
like  figare,  when  she  says  ettmal  attachment,  simply  speci- 
fies three  weeks. 

•  Before  his  Persian  invaskHi,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  See.    He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracalla  in 


n. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  HeUe*»  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 
And  Night's  deaeending  thadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vsin, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride  ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign^ 
All — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguiie 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  i 

HI. 

Oh  !  yet — ^for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  presB*d  the  sacred  shore, 
Theee  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  bof&e — 
Minstrel !  with  thee  to  mime,  to  moan, 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  around  the  imdonbted  scene 

Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespcmt"'  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Idaa  hill 
That  moon,  which  shoue  on  his  high  theme: 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  sliepherds  bless  it  still 
llieir  flocks  are  graung  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan*s  arrow: 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  groand 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proodly  round,' 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow ! 
Without — can  only  straiigen  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  W€U  beneath : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  Thou— thy  very  dust  is  gone ! 

V. 

Lato,  lato  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear: 
Till  then — ^no  beacon  on  the  clifF 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skifi^; 
The  scattered  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika*s  tower. 

Yes !  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amberf 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  f 


his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a  friexhl. 
named  Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patroclan  games.  1 
have  seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  JEsieits  and 
Antilochus :  the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

s  When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  perfume, 
which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable.  [On  dJAeoTenng  xbMU 
in  some  of  the  early  copies,  ih&all- important  monos^'Ilable 
''iiof*'had  been  omitted,  Lons  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray,—*' There  is  a  diaboUcal  mi.^taXe  which  must  be  cor- 
rected ;  it  is  the  omission  of  *  noi'  before  dit^agreeable.  m  the 
note  on  the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  bomble*  and 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  stumble  of  mme  at  the  threshold*- 1 
mean  the  mimomer  of  Bnde.  Pray  do  not  let  a  ropy  eo 
without  the  *  not .-'  it  is  nonsense,  and  worse  Hum  aooaeuse. 
I  wish  the  printer  was  saddled  with  a  vampire/'] 


Canto  lu 
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Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  heset* 
(How  coatd  ebe  thw  that  frem  forget?) 
Her  iDOther*8  sainted  amalet,' 
Whereon  en|rrmved  the  Kooraee  text, 
Could  smooch  this  Kfe,  and  win  the  next ; 
And  by  her  oonibokHc^  lies 
A  Koran  of  illomiued  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bri^t  emUazonM  rhyme 
By  Persian  scrik^a  redeem'd  from  time ; 
And  o*er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mate, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  roimd  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  floweni  in  urns  of  Chinars  mould ; 
The  riehest  work  of  Irenes  lnom» 
And  Sheens'  tribute  of  perfume ; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gather*d  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  aii  of  gloom. 
Khe,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 
^Vhal  dolh  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night? 

VI. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaTen  itielf  to  Selim  dear. 
With  caatioos  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

'nie  gust  its  holkyw  moanings  made, 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  thnid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  7 

How  teaoh  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VIL 
They  reached  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  bat  enlaxged  by  art, 
Wliere  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 

And  oft  her  Koran  connM  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  revery 
She  dreamed  what  Paradise  might  be : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show ; 
But  8eUm*s  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
Hi*  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss. 
Without  hft,  most  beloved  in  this ! 
Oh  t  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  hhn  half  so  well? 

VIII. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot: 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

IXttguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

Hiat  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 


1  The  belief  in  amulets  engrared  on  gems,  or  enclosed  in 
en^  boses,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
xtM  neefc,  wnst,  or  arm,  is  still  onivereal  in  the  East.  The 
Koontes  (throne)  Terse  in  tbe  lecond  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
•rnbet  ihe  attnbotes  of  tJie  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in 
ttuf  manner,  and  woro  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
aai  'avMim^  of  all  sentences. 

1  *'  Coainoloio*'--a  Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS.,  particu- 
larly iho««  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illumi- 
OriieiL  The  Ureek  females  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance; 
hii:  loaay  of  the  Turkish  slrla  are  highly  accomplished, 
ttef  jgh  not  actually  quaiifiea  for  a  Christian  coterie.    Per- 


Bnt  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  felL 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wieki 
The  turban*d  Delis  in  the  field ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  Made  and  hilt, 
And  one  was  red — ^perchance  with  guilt ! 
Ah !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
What  may  this  mean  7  she  tnm'd  to  see 
Her  Selim— *<  Oh !  can  this  be  he  ?" 

IX. 
His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  high-crown'd  tnrban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  liglitly  round,  his  temples  wore : 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadom'd  were  braced ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 
Beneath — ^his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuiras  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  bolow  his  knee  that  wonnd 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
AJl  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^.' 


"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem*d ; 

And  now  thou  see'st  ray  words  were  true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth — its  trutli  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove : 
But  first — Oh !  never  wed  another — 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy  brother  I" 

XI. 

"  Oh !  not  my  brother ! — yet  unsay — 

God !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse— the  day* 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more ! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill ; 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 


haps  some  of  our  own  "bhu^*  might  not  be  worse  for 
Ueaehing. 

*  '*  Galiong^e*'— or  Galionsi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
sailor ;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dress  is  picturesque ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Capitan  Pacha 
more  than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of  incog.  Their  len^  bow- 
ever,  are  generally  naked.  The  buskins  descnbea  in  the 
text  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Amaut 
robber,  who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at 
his  Pyrgo,  near  Gastouni  inthe  Morea ;  they  were  plated  m 
scales  one  over  the  otlier,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 

*  [*♦  To  curse— If  I  could  curse— the  day."— MS.] 
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Hiy  mster— friend— Zoleika  «liU. 
Thoa  led*8t  me  hero  peicbiuiee  to  kiU ; 

If  thoQ  hast  cause  for  vengeanoe,  see  I 
My  breast  is  oflfer'd— take  thy  611 ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee : 
Perhaps  far  wone,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  alwajfs  aeem'd  thy  foe ; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Giafiir's  child. 
For  whom  thoa  weit  oontemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister — ^wooldst  thou  save 
My  life,  oh!  bid  me  be  thy  slave !" 

XII. 
"  My  fllave»  Zuleika! — ^nay,  I'm  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  cahn, 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  linked  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran*  vene  display'd 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade. 
In  danger^s  hour  to  guard  us  both, 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath! 
The  name  m  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall. 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vaiu  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet 
He  reared  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain  f 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling  ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take  ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remam. 
But  iint,  beloved  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 

**  How  first  their  strife  to  rancor  grew, 
If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 

It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 

In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 
And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 

In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 

Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song. 


1  The  characters  on  all  Tarkish  cimelers  contain  some- 
times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  bat  more 
generally  a  text  from  tne  Koran^  in  letters  of  Rold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular  con- 
struction ;  it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notehea  into  ser- 
pentine curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavermg  of 
llame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
such  a  figure  (»uld  add ;  he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a  severer  wound ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was 
"  piu  feroce."  I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought 
it  for  its  peculiarity. 

s  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain, 
IS  equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew ;  indeed, 
the  former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
lives,  true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  is  warranted 
by  our  own  sacred  writ ;  and  not  content  with  Adam,  thev 
have  a  biography  of  Pre- Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch 
of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a  prophet  inferior  only  to 
Christ  and  Mahomet.    Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Poti- 


And  Paswon'^  rebel  hmdmtdtad 

How  little  love  they  bora  maeh  goMi 

His  death  w  aU  I  need  relate. 

The  stem  effect  of  GwSt^m  hate ; 

And  how  my  birth  diaclowd  to  me, 

Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  aidb  im  tee. 

XIV. 
"  When  Paswan,  after  yeas  of  itnfe. 
At  last  for  power,  bat  fini  lor  lifet 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  eate, 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  alale; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  conunendt 
Each  brother  led  a  sepaimte  band ; 
They  gave  their  hoxse*tai]s'  to  the  wind. 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
llieir  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  aoH^'d ; 

To  one,  alas !  assign'd  in  vain ! 
What  need  of  words!  the  deadly  bowl. 

By  Giaffir's  order  drugg'd  and  given* 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  foul, 

Dismissed  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  waa  i^h 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother*s  wrath 

To  quench  his  thint  had  such  a  cop: 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  boie ; 
He  drank  one  draught,^  nor  needed  nmel 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doobt. 
Call  Harouu — ^he  can  tell  it  out 

XV. 

"  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswaa's  fend 
In  part  supprees'd,  though  ne*er  subdaed, 

Abdallah*s  Pachalic  was  gained  a-^ 
Thou  know*st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  woise  than  maa— 

Abdaflah's  honors  were  obtaiu'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd ; 
'Tis  true,  the  purchase  neariy  drain'd 
His  ill-got  treaeore,  soon  replaced. 
Wouldst  question  whence  7  Survey  the  waste* 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gauis  repay  his  broiling  brow ! — 
Why  me  the  stem  nsurper  spared, 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not    Shame,  regret,  lemone. 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice. 
Preserved  me  thus ; — but  not  in  peace : 


phar's  wife ;  and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitotes  one  of 
the  finest  poems  in  their  language.  It  is,  thetciore,  oo 
violation  of  costume  to  put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Hosh, 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem.— (Some  doubt  having  been  es- 
pressed  by  Mr.  Murray,  as  to  the  propriety  of  puinns  tbe 
name  of  Cain  into  the  mouth  of  a  stussuhnaa.  Lord  vrron 
sent  him  the  preceding  note—**  for  the  Umefit  of  the  liroo- 
rant.*'  "  I  don't  care  one  lump  of  sugar,"  he  says.  **"  for  m« 
poetry ;  but  for  my  costume,  and  my  correctness  on  thow 
points,  I  will  combiU  lustily.**! 

s  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  widin ;  who,  for  tte  isst7«an 
of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  defiance. 

«  "  Horse-tail,**  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

■  Giaffir.  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutan,  I  ^m  n^ 
sure  which,  was  actually  taken  off  br  the  Albanian  Alv,  i/« 
the  manner  descnbed  in  the  text.  All  Pacha,  f^hile  1  wit^ 
in  the  country,  married  the  daughter  of  h»  victini.  sonw 
years  after  the  event  bad  Uken  place  al  a  teth  m  So;*^-^ 
or  Adrianople.  The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  ofont*- 
which  is  presented  before  the  sherbet  by  tte  baih^eei^r. 
after  dresnng. 


Canto  n. 
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He  canBoi  emb  I10  hanchty  mood, 
Nor  I  /orpre  a  faHwr's  blood. 

XVI. 
"  Withiii  thy  fiUhor's  honte  ue  foes ;       # 

Not  M  wfie  break  his  bread  bto  trae : 
To  thca»  ohoold  I  my  birth  disclooe, 

Hii  dayst  hta  Tenr  hoofs  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  band  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Hajvon  only  knows,  or  knew 

Tliia  tale,  witooe  ctooe  is  ahnost  nigh : 
He  in  AbdaOah'i  palaee  grew, 

.\nd  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here— he  saw  him  die : 
But  what  couM  single  stavery  do? 
ATenge  kin  lord  ?  afas !  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  ftom  such  a  fate? 
He  chooe  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  snbdoed,  or  friends  betray'd, 
Proud  Giafiir  in  high  trinmph  sate. 
He  led  roe  helplen  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  easay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pra/d. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  an  and  each,  bat  most  from  me ; 
Thos  Giaffir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  oar  Asiatic  side, 
Far  from  oar  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge— and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chams. 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals: 
Hneh  still  io  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends ! 

xvn. 

"  An  this,  Zuleika,  handily  sounds ; 

But  hanher  still  my  tale  must  be : 
HoweVr  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  moat  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

1  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see> 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Gaiiong^, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  swam. 

Is  leader  of  Uiose  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Wookl  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
'Hiis  cnp  too  for  the  ruEged  knaves 

Is  fin  d — once  quaflTdTthey  ne'er  repine : 
Oar  prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

titj^  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

**  What  could  I  be?  Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taouted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
Aad  fisHon  leO— for  Giaffif'a  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  1 


i  The  Tortaab  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confined 
10  tbe  ArebipeUgo,  the  sea  alluded  to. 

>  Lanibro  Camani,  a  Greek,  tenuras  for  his  efforts  in  178»- 
«^.  for  the  mdepondenee  of  his  country.  Abandoned  by  the 
Haninni,  he  became  a  pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was  the 


Thoneh  oft— Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft ! — 

In  full  Dhran  the  despot  scoflfd. 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried — ^unknown ; 

To  Ilaroun's  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblessM,  of  fame  bereft 

While  thou — ^whose  softness  long  endeared. 

Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  hud  cheer'd-— 

To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke. 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigniug. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke. 
On  promise  to  return  beforo 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
'Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
Wlien  fint  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  ! 
E*en  for  thy  presence  ceased  tu  pine ; 
The  World— nay.  Heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

XIX. 

"  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;' 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew. 
With  whom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall. 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 

"  'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — ^may  find  a  place : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  fiiith  to  aU, 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fa!!, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguish'd  from  the  vulerar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank— 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  last  of  lAmbro's*  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs'  from  their  fate. 


scene  of  his  enterprises.  He  is  said  to  be  still  aliire  at 
PetenAnirg.  He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  ol 
the  Oreek  revolutionists. 

a "  Rayahs,**— all  who  pay  the  capitaUon  tax,  called  the 
"Haratch." 
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Camto  XI* 


So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne*er  knew ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  toa 
Ay !  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch'  roam. 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home  !* 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea. 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale. 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barbi  or  glide,  my  prow ! 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  Then ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  ^are  and  bless  my  bark ; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  !* 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worids  of  strife, 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  !^ 
Bleoe'd — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  yonthful  days. 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear^-as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears, 
Shall  sound  each  tone  Uiy  long-loved  voice  endean. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden*  in  its  eariiest  hour. 
A  thousaud  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand. 
Wait — ^wave— defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Harem's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares — for  joys  like  these : 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnuniber'd  perils, — but  one  only  love ! 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still  I 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own ; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thou|rht,  do  all — ^but  disunite ! 
Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide : 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside  :* 
Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  aasign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  i 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace ! 


1  The  first  of  royages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  profeiss  much  acquaintance.  • 

*  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans, >%111  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern 
travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot 
be  denied.  A  young  French  rcnegaao  confessed  to  Chateau- 
briand, that  he  never  found  himself  alone,  gallopmg  in  the 
desert,  without  a  sensation  i4>proaching  to  rapture,  which 
was  indescribable. 

*  fThe  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  pas- 
sages, with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  re- 
vision, mspired  him,  was  that  nch  flow  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  follows  the  couplet,—**  Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and 
bless  my  bark,"  Ikc— a  strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy 
and  tenderness  of  Uiought.  for  music  of  versification,  and 
seleclness  of  diction,  has,  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  but  few  rivals  in  either  ancient  or  modem  song.— 

MOORK.J 

« [Originally  written  thus— 

*•  And  tints  to-morrow  with  j  J^f^^^j  j  ray.- 

The  following  note  bemg  annexed :— *'  Mr.  Murray,  choose 
which  of  the  two  epithets, '  fancied,'  or  *  airy,'  may  be  best ; 
or  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream  another.** 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says :— "  Instead  of— 

'  And  tinu  to-morrow  with  a/ncMtf  ray, 


I  like  the  rest  most  nss  my  skill  or  strsBi;llit 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  Icnglh : 

Power  sways  but  by  division — hor  resource 

Tlie  blest  alternative  of  fttmd  or  force  ! 

Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  cobdc 

When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home : 

There  eVn  thy  soul  mi^t  err — ^bow  oft  the  heart 

Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  pail ! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  «  wo* 

Or  even  disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

Simk  in  the  lap  of  luxun*  uill  shame^— 

Away  suspicion ! — not  Zoleika's  name ! 

But  Ufe  is  haxard  at  the  best ;  and  here 

No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear: 

Yes,  fear ! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  Uice, 

By  Osman*s  power,  and  GiallirV  »tom  decxte. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoring  gale, 

Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  liath  blessed. 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  bath  chaxms ; 

Earth — sea  alike — our  worid  within  our  anus! 

Ay — ^let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o*er  the  deck. 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  m^*  neck : 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be' 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee ! 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  couzse  can  check: 

Here  moments  menace— fAere  are  vears  of  wreck ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Honor's  shape ! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  ban  Mcape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close : 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes ; 

Yea — foes — to  me  will  Giaffir  s  hate  dechne  ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thins  ? 

XXL 

"  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Retuni'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while: 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band. 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land. 
No  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do^ 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too: 


Print- 
er— 


*  And  tints  to-morrow  with  fnplutU  ray ; 


jOr- 


'A^-JS^I 


the  hope  of  morning  wiih  its  ray ; 


'  And  gilds  to-morrow*6  hope  with  hesTcidy  ray. 


I  iKish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gilford  which  of  them  0  beat ; 
or  rather,  not  teartt.**] 

*  **  Jannat  al  Aden,"  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mossnlooan 
paradise. 

•  ["You  wanted  some  reflections:  and  I  send  rco,  prr 
Sehm^  eighteen  lines  m  derenl  coupler,  of  a  prnssie*  if  :.c< 
an  ethical,  tendency.    One  more  revvse — ^i»«v»3n«riv  the  !».<, 

1  if  decently  done— al  auy  rale,  the  pfjinuinuile.  Mr.  Ctit- 
^  ning's  approbation,  1  nectl  not  «av.  niakes  me  :«road.*  To 
I  make  you  some  :\meml5  for  etern'aUv|>c>trrinBr  Vouwjth  a5- 

tenitions,  I  send  you  Cobbett,— to  conbTtii  Tour  orth(MOX>  " 

Lord  B.  to  Mr. Murray.} 

I     7  [«<  Then  if  my  lip  once  murmtirs,  it  most  b«.**— MS.) 

I  *  [Mr.  Canning's  note  was  as  follows  , — *•  I  receiTnl  iJu 
'  books,  and  amonc  them,  the  *  Bride  of  Ab>-4us.*  It  is  \ err. 
very  beautiful.  Lord  Bynm  (when  I  met  huo,  one  d«r.  at 
a  dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's)  Mas  so  kind  n.^  to  pruniis»  lo  Wtvr 
me  a  copy  of  it.  1  mention  this,  not  to  wive  mv  purrb*.**. 
but  because  I  shotild  be  really  flattered  by  the  f 
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I  form  fh«  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
*Tm  fit  I  oftener  sh&re  the  toil. 
Bat  now  too  lonv  IVe  heM  thine  ear; 
Time  preasf^  flonts  my  hark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  bat  hate  and  fear 
To-morrow  Osman  with  htn  train 
Anrivea — to-nisht  miwt  break  thy  chain: 
And  wottId«t  thou  aave  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perrhance,  kU  life  who  gave  thee  thine, 
With  me,  thia  hoar  away — away ! 

Bat  yet,  thou^  thon  art  plighted  mine, 
Wooldtft  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
Appaird  by  truths  imparted  now, 
Henj  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head!** 


xxn. 

Zoleika,  mnte  and  motionless, 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distresB, 

When,  her  last  hope  forever  gone. 

The  mother  harden*d  into  stone ; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niob^. 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

E«ay*d  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 

Beneath  the  garden^s  wicket  porch 

Far  flashM  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 

Another — and  another — and  another — 

"Oh!    fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than 

facotherr 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Nor  these  alone—for  each  right  hand 
I«  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  part,  punroe,  return,  and  wheel 
With  sMtfching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stem  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving  : 
And  now  abno^  they  touch  the  cave — 
Ob!  most  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave? 


XXIII. 
Danntles  he  stood — "  *Ti8  come — soon  past — 
One  kii»,  Zoleika — 'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  th»  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Yet  now  too  few — ^the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter — ^yet  one  eflbrt  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  rtepp*d  ; 

Hv  pislors  echo  rang  on  high : 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  bcnnmb'd  her  breast  and  eye ! — 
*■  Tliey  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  aoand  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  finrth  my  father^s  scimitar, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 
Farewell,  Zoleika ! — Sweet !  retire : 

Yet  stay  within— here  linger  safe, 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  nsi — leat  even  to  thee  perchance 
Smne  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'M  thoo  for  him? — ^may  I  expire 
If  m  thm  strife  I  seek  thy  sire ! 
No— thflogh  by  him  that  poison  poured : 
No— theogh  again  he  call  me  coward ! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  7 
)9»— oieoefa  ersit  nire  kit  may  feel !" 
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XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gaiu'd  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  Uie  prying  baud, 

A  gasping  bead,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  falls — but  round  him  dose 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave : 
His  boat  appeals — not  five  oars'  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 

Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  througli  the  spray ; 
Wet — wild — ^unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle—now  they  touch  the  laud ! 
They  come— 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
His  heart's  best  Uood  is  on  the  water. 


XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel. 
Or  scareely  grazed  its  force  to  feel, 
Had  Seliiii  won,  bctray'd,  beset, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 
Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fix'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray ; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay. 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffir  fall !" 
Whose  voice  is  heard?  whose  carbine  rang? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aini'd  to  err  7 
'Tis  thine— Abdallah's  Murderer ! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate  : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling^- 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone ! 


XXVI. 
Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd  ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd  ;  Aor  far  remote 

A  booken  torch,  an  earless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote ! 
Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore? 
Ye !  who  woold  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
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Canto  ii. 


CSo,  seek  them  whefe  the  emges  sweep 
Their  harden  rouiid  Sigieiim's  ateep 

And  caat  on  Lemnoe'  shore : 
The  8ea>hirdB  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  huii|rTy  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  toanng  tide  on  high. 

Then  levelled  with  the  wave—* 
What  recks  it,  though  that  cone  diall  he 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed, 

And  mottm*d  above  his  tuiban  stone,* 
That  heart  hath  bunt — that  eye  was  closed — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own ! 


XXVII. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — Oman's  cheek  is  pale : 
Zuleika !  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 
He  sees  not — ^ne'er  shall  see  thy  face ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wol-wulleh'  warn  his  distant  ear? 

Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 

The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 

Tlie  sflent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale ! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Sellm  fall ! 

Hiat  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 
He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — ^thine  all — 

And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill; 
Bunt  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave ! 
Ah  !  happy !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief — tliough  deep— though  fatal — was  thy 

first! 
Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  rcveuge,  remorse ! 
And,  oh !  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies ! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep— and  never  dies ; 
Thou^t  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  aud  yet  loathes  Uie  light. 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart! 
Ah  !  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart ! 
Wo  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 

Vainly  thou  heap^st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 

Vainly  the  sackcloth  o>r  thy  Umbs  dost  spread ; 

By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled. 


1  ["  While  the  Salsette  lay  off  the  Dardanelles,  Lord  By- 
ron eaw  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  executed  by  being 
cast  into  the  sea,  floating  on  the  stream  to  and  fro  with  the 
trembhng  of  the  water,  which  irave  to  its  anns  the  effect  of 
scaring  away  several  sea-fowl  that  were  hovering  to  devour. 
This  incident  has  been  strikingly  depicted.*'— Galt.J 

*  A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men 
only. 

•  The  death-song  of  the  ToiUsh  women.    The  "  silent 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beexd  in  idle  gnef : 
Thy  pride  of  heait,  thy  bride  lor  OHnan'«  bed, 
She,  whom  thy  snliui  had  bat  aeeB  to  wvd. 
Thy  Daughter's  dead! 
Hqpe  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  loatly  btsm. 
The  Star  hath  net  that  shoM  on  Heftte'a  ttamML 
What  qoench'd  iU  my  t— the  blood  lh*t  than  h«»t 

shed! 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Desfmir: 
"Where   is   my   childr— an   Echo 
"Whew!"* 


XXVIIL 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms, 

And  withera  not,  though  bnnch  and  leaf 
Are  stampM  with  an  eternal  grief. 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove— 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white — BO  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  hi^ ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rode  than  wmlry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem — m  Taia — 

To-monow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  xeaiSy 
And  waters  with  celestial  teaxs ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
'Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hoar. 
And  buds  lULshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  iliover> 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam: 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  imseen — but  not  remote : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  but  his  throat, 

lliough  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  stmin: 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve* 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  I 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'Tis  sorrow  so  unmixM  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  mom  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  weU  I 
But  when  the  day-blush  bozsts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  beliave, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 


slaves'^  are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  deoonnn  fortiid  com- 
plaini  in  public. 

*  **l  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  ciied,  *  The  (hrtkls 
of  my  youth,  where  are  ihey  ^'  and  an  Echo  «nswerp«I, 
•  Where  are  they  V  "— fVwn  am  jSrahic  MS.  The  s^ove  quo- 
tation (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text  is  taken)  must  be 
already  famihar  to  every  reader :  it  is  given  in  the  firal  «a- 
notation,  p.  67,  of  **  The  Plc}«5ures  of  Memory  ;**  a  puew  9i> 
well  known  as  to  render  a  reference  almost  superauuua , 
but  to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  rscor. 
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Yet  hanh  be  the^  that  blame,) 

For  there,  aa  Helle'a  lefrends  tell, 

That  sola  aa  piereiag  and  profoond 
Will  Hhapa  and  ayllable'  its  aoond 
Into  Zoleika's  name.' 

Next  mom  'twas  found  wheie  Selim  fell ; 

Lash*d  by  the  tumblinjr  tide,  whoae  wave 

Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grrave : 

And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said. 

*Tii  lioai  bar  oypnmf  aammit  heard, 

Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban*d  head : 

'  r»  tern  bar  lawly  Tirgin  eaith 
That  white  roae  Ukea  its  tender  birth. 

And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 

'Tis  named  the  «•  Pvate-phautom's  pillow !" 

There  Uta  waa  laid  a  maible  atone ; 

Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 

Bf  e  aav  it  pla<sed--4he  Morrow  gone ! 

Hath  flourish'd  ;  flonriaheth  this  honr. 

1      It  waa  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 

I      That  deep  6x'd  pillar  to  the  ahore*, 

Aa  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale  !* 

THE  CORSAIR, 


A  TALE.* 


- 1  suoi  penaieri  in  lui  dormir  non  ponno.** 

Tasso,  Gfrusaltmme  LiJber9taf  canto  X. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Mr  DKAB  Moons*-' 
I  nsDic&TK  to  yon  the  last  production  with  which 
I  I  shall  treapasB  on  public  patience,  and  your  iiidul- 
,  e^ce,  for  some  years;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anxious 
'  to  araO  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity 
I  ef  iidoming  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated  by 

un<4ukin  public  principle,  and  the  most  undoubted 
)  and  rariooa  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 
I  the  finnest  of  her  patriota;  while  you  stand  alone 
I  the  fijst  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
,  repeals  and  ratifiea  the  decree,  permit  one,  whose 


*  **  And  airy  tongues  that  fylWIe  men's  names.**— Milton. 
F>ir  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  form  of 

N!'<>,  me  need  not  travel  to  the  E.-wt.  Lord  Lyttlcton's  ghost 
iu*ri,  ths  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Keodal,  that  George  1.  flew 
iir.M  brr  wmdow  m  the  nhape  of  a  raren,  (see  Orford's  Remi- 
>:v^ooes,)  aod  many  oUier  instances,  bring  this  superstition 
.'irarer  hamm.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of  a  Wor- 
i  f^er  lidy,  who,  beUevina  her  daughter  to  exist  in  the  shape 
"f « joaguiffbird.  literally  lumished  her  pew  in  thecathedral 
nith  ciigea  lull  of  the  kind  ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  bene* 
f«ruess  m  beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  whs  made  to 
t«r  hanalefli  folly.    For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 

*  f  The  heroine  of  this  poem,  the  Uoomang  Zuleika,  is  ail 
I'vnty  tod  loMllaass.  Nerer  was  a  faultless  character  more 
.tUr'ntely  or  more  justly  delmeated.  Her  piety,  her  intelli- 
iP'ncrt  bar  stnct  sense  of  duty,  and  her  undevisting  love  of 
trith«  aspear  to  have  been  originally  blended  in  her  mind, 
nailer  (iaa  uculcated  by  education.  She  is  always  natural, 
»i«ayi  anraeiive,  always  aflectiooate ;  and  it  must  be  ad 
Bkined  that  her  aflections  are  not  unworthily  bestowed. 
^^Lim,  while  an  orphan  and  dependent,  is  never  degraded 
•v  calamity ;  when  better  hopes  are  presented  to  him,  his 
I  ao  jriDt  «pmt  natin  with  his  espeotauons :  he  is  enterprising, 
«iia  no  aiof«  rashnem  than  becomes  his  youth ;  and  when 
'iMftppomled  m  the  success  of  a  weU*concerted  project,  he 
mtea,  with  Intrepidity,  the  fate  to  which  he  is  exposed 
t^knwgb  his  own  generous  forbearance.  To  us,  "  The  Bride 
uf  AbyUtMT  tpoenn  to  be.  In  erery  respect,  superior  to 
-  Th*  OiMnr  •'thMi«h  in  point  of  diction.  It  hss  been,  per- 

_..  We  will  not  arffue  this  point, 
that  what  is  read  with  ease  is  geu' 
•riDr  read  -with  rapidity ;  and  that  many  beauties  of  style 
«tiirjh  eacape  oft«ervatton  m  a  simple  and  connected  narra^ 
i-ir  muvJahe  forced  on  the  reader's  attention  by  abrupt 
»s£  i^mieuntt  transitions.  It  it  only  when  a  traveller  is 
^a-)Rd  CO  ftop  on  his  journey,  that  he  is  disposed  to  ex- 
•uj«  tad  zOmsn  the  prospect.— Gsoao a  Ellis.] 


"  TiMT  Giaonr,*'^thoa8b«  in  | 
bsps.  tcM  warmly  admired. 
m  will  funply  ooserre,  tha 


only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  has  been 
the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to  add 
the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendiBhip,  to 
the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  yon,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  tho 
gratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your  , 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  aaid  among 
those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  hb  laid 
in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  jus- 
tice.   The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,*  the  mag- 


s  r"  The  '  Bride,'  such  as  it  is,  is  my  first  entire  composi- 
tion of  any  length,  (except  the  Satire,  and  be  d— d  to  it,)  for 
the  '  Giaour'  is  out  a  string  of  passages,  and  '  Childe  Harold' 
is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  unconcluded.    It  was 

fmblished  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  December ;  but  how  it  is 
iked,  I  know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  no  fault 
of  the  public,  against  whom  1  have  no  complaint.  But  I 
am  much  more  indebted  to  the  tale  than  I  cun  ever  be  to 
the  most  important  reader ;  as  it  wnmg  my  tlioughts  from 
reality  to  imagmation ;  from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recol- 
lections ;  and  recalled  me  to  a  country  replete  with  the 
brightest  and  darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colors  of  my 
memory.**— Byron  Diary,  Dec.  5, 1813.] 

*  ["  The  Corsair'*  was  begun  on  the  IBth,  and  finished  on 
the  31  St  of  December,  1813 ;  a  rapidity  of  composition 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  poem,  is,  perhaps,  unoaralleled  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Lord  Byron  states  it  to  have  been 
written  •♦  con  amore.  and  very  much  from  existence."  In  the 
original  MS.  the  chief  female  character  was  called  Frof 
cesca.  in  whose  person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but.  while  the  work  was  at  press,  he 
changed  the  name  to  Medora.} 

*  [This  political  allusion  having  been  objected  to  by  a 
friend.  Lord  Byron  sent  a  second  dedication  to  Mr.  Moore, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  '*  take  his  choice."  It  ran  as 
follows  :— 

"  Mr  DiAS  MooBB.—  January  7th,  1614. 

"  I  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  of  dedication,  which 
I  suppress,  because,  though  it  contained  someihing  relatiiig 
to  you.  which  every  one  nad  been  glad  to  hear,  yet  there 
was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all  things  what- 
soever, ending  with  that  topic  on  which  most  ineu  are 
fluent,  and  none  very  amusing.— on«*«  stJf.  It  might  have 
been  rewritten ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?  My  praise  could  add 
nothing  to  your  well-eamed  and  firmly  established  fame ; 
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nificent  and  fieiy  sfNiit  of  her  flons,  the  beanty  and 
feeling  of  her  danghten,  may  there  be  found ;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  parallel.  Your  imagination  will  create 
a  warmer  sun,  and  leas  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  yon  have  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the  most 
zealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable? 
— Self.  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
meditate ;  but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  **God8, 
men,  nor  colmnns."  In  the  present  composition  I 
have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  periiaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  Uie  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet  The  stanza 
of  Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart:  Scott  alone,*  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
genius:  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rouj^  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly ;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  verification,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  cir- 
culation is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  ei  my 
future,  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  con- 
ndered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  quali- 
ties than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so — if  I 
have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  "  drawing 
from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  tbey 
are  unfavorable  ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  are 
undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have  little  in- 
terest in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the  author 
better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ;  but  I  can- 
not help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at 
some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance, 
when  I  see  several  bards  (far  more  deserving,  I  allow) 
in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted  from  all 
participation  in  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who,  never- 
theless, migrht  be  found  with  little  more  morality  than 
"  The  Giaour,"  and  perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit 


;  and 
ghre  nun 


Childe  Ebrold  to  be  a  very  repoibm 
as  to  his  identity,  Ihoae  who  like  it  : 
whatever  **  alias"  they  pieva.* 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  lenofe  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  ivme  service  to  n^,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  ef  his  reoden  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  aO  ctrelra,  and  Ihe  idol  nf  his 
own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewheiv  to  aabsnibe 
myself, 

Moat  truly, 

And'aflecttonately, 

His  obedient  aervsnt, 

BVRON.      ' 
January  S,  1814.  { 


i  and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration  of  your  talenu.  and 
(  delight  in  your  conversation,  you  are  already  acqiiainterl. 
I  In  availing  myself  of  your  friendly  permission  to  inscribe 
this  poem  to  you.  I  can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as 
I  worthy  your  acceptance,  as  your  regard  is  dear  to 
'*  Yours,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

"  Btboh."] 
>  r After  the  words  "Scott  alone."  Lord  Bvron  had  in- 
I  sorted,  in  a  parenthesi»~**  He  will  excuse  the  *  Jtfir.'—we 
do  not  say  Mr.  Caesar.'*} 
« lit  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to  receive  this 
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I  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miaeria,  '"~Dakt». 

I. 
"  O'er  the  glad  watere  of  the  daik  blue  sm» 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souk  a*  fr«c^ 
Far  as  the  breeae  can  bear,  the  biUowa  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  away — 
Our  flag  the  eceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  7  not  thou,  laxurioiis  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  oVr  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wanUmnesB  and  ease  ! 
Wliom  slumber  soothes  not — ^pleasnie  cannot  | 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  wliose  heart  bath  tned» 
And  danced  in  triumph  o*er  the  waten  wide. 
The  exulting  sense— the  pube^s  maddening  playp 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  dieiigbt ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  wai« 
And  where  the  leebler  fainl^-can  only  fesi 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmoat  eoio. 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soarT 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  Oi  die  oar  feco — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose: 
Come  when  it  will — ^we  snatch  the  life  of  lilo-~ 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  T 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamor'd  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  stckeo  yeare  away  ; 


passage  as  an  admission  ore  denial  of  ifae opinkn  to  « fcir^ 
It  refers ;  but  I^rd  Byroo  rertamly  did  ttte  puMir  mjuHicv, 
if  he  supposed  it  imputed  to  him  the  crimiDol  aetioitv  hisii 
which  many  of  hw  heroes  were  stamed.  Men  no  more  rr- 
pected  to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Con>air.  who  *-  knew  hitn- 
self  a  villaia**  than  they  took  for  the  hypocrisy  of  K^tuuna 
on  the  shores  of  the  Derweot  Water,  or  the  profltcacr  at 
Marmion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.— Si  ■  Wajltks  stcorr.] 
*  The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  itw  oc- 
currences, bat  the  whole  of  the  ^gean  i:de«  are  witiiin  a 
few  hours*  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  M 
kind  enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I  have  oiten  lound  u 
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Heave  lua  thtflk  bfMth»  and  shake  his  paWed  head ; 
()■»— 1^  fredi  turf,  and  net  the  fevensh  bed. 
WhiQe  irasp  by  gasp  he  folten  forth  hia  soul, 
Onn  with  ene  paag<— one  bound— escapee  control 
His  cone  maj  boast  its  van  and  narrow  cave, 
Aod  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  ^Id  his  graye : 
Ous  m  the  lean,  thoanh  few,  sincerely  shed. 
When  Ocean  sbnnids  and  sepulchres  onr  dead. 
For  IS,  even  banqaets  fond  regret  supply 
Ib  the  red  cnp  that  crofwns  our  memory ; 
Aad  the  brief  epitaph  in  dangez^s  day. 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  braTe  who  fell  exulted  new  V* 

IL 

Sodi  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Firate's  isle, 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while : 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrillM  £e  rocks  along, 

Aad  onto  ears  as  rugged  seemM  a  song ! 

la  •eatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand. 

They  grame — earoare     conyerse— -or  whet  the  brand ; 
j  Select  the  arms^to  each  his  blade  BBsigu, 
I  Aad  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 
,  WhUe  otheis  straggiing  muse  along  the  shore ; 
'  For  the  wiM  bird  the  busy  springes  set. 

Or  flpread  beneath  the  sun  the  dbippiug  net ; 
I  G«xe  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  aO  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise ; 
<  TeQ  o*er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 
'  And  marret  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where— their  chief's  allotment  this ; 

'nieoB,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

Bat  who  that  Ch»f7  his  name  on  every  shore 

Is  fased  and  feared — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  Uiese  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 

Fe«  are  his  words,  bnt  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

NVer  ieasoBS  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess. 

Bat  they  feigrve  his  silence  for  success. 

Xe*er  £n'  his  tip  the  pnrpling  cnp  they  fill, 

That  gaUet  paaaes  him  nntasted  still— 

Aid  far  his  fine— 4he  rudest  of  his  crew 

WooJd  thst,  in  torn,  have  pass'd  untested  too ; 

Earth's  eoazaest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots, 

And  scarce  the  smmiier  luxury  of  fruits, 

Hii  riiort  repast  in  hnrnUeneoi  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

Bat  whle  he  dinns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense. 

Hid  mind  seems  nonrish'd  by  that  abstinence. 

'^  Steer  to  that  ebon !"— they  sail    '<  Do  thii !"— 'tis 
done: 

"Xow  farm  and  Mlow  me  ^ — the  qioi]  is  won. 

Thns  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

Aad  all  ebey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 

To  lock,  fanef  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 

Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

HI. 

"  A  nil!— a  safl  ^T — a  promised  prize  to  Hope ! 

Her  satisB— fla^— how  iqieaks  the  telescope  7 

N»  prise,  alas ! — bnt  yet  a  welcome  sail : 

The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 

Tea—she  is  oaj»— a  home-returning  bark — 

Blow  fair,  then  breeze !— she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 

Almdy  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 

R'-eetves  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

How  gloomisiy  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 

Her  white  wings  flying — ^never  from  her  foes — 


She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck — 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck? 


IV. 

HoaxM  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  furlM  ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings :   | 

And  gatliering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 

Her  boat  descending  from  tlie  latticed  stern. 

'Tis  manned — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 

Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  saucl. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout ! — ^the  friendly  speech ! 

When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach  ; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  hearths  promise  of  festivity ! 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — ^husbands' — ^lovere*  names  in  each  dear  word : 
"  Oh  !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success — 
But  shall  we  see  them?  will  their  accents  bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  billows  chafe — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — ^but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes !" 

VI. 

'*  Where  is  our  chief  ?  for  him  we  bear  report — 

And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming — short ; 

Yet  thus  sincere — 'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief ; 

But,  Juan !  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief: 

Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return. 

And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 

Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way. 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 

By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 

And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 

Whose  scattered  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 

Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thint ; 

From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave, 

What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  7 

In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand. 

Not  oft  a  rosting-staff  to  that  red  hand  7 

**  'Tis  he — *tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — ^alone ; 

On — Juan ! — on — and  moke  our  purpose  known. 

The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  wonld  greet 

His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 

We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his  mood. 

When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 
Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  mtent ; — 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  expressed  assent 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — ^to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
"  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nijrh : 
Whatever  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that" — "  Peace,  peace !" — ^he  cuts  their  prating 

short 
Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 
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Bnt,  this  8s  if  he  guessed,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  acroU — "  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark — 
Where  is  Gonaalvor 

"  In  the  anchor*d  bark." 
"  There  let  him  stay — ^to  him  this  order  bear — 
I  Back  to  your  duty— for  my  course  prepare : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 

"  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  r' 

*<  Ay !  at  set  of  sun : 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  tlie  day  is  done. 
My  corslet — cloak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle— see  that  free  from  rust. 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Be  the  edge  sharpened  of  my  boarding-brand, 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armorer  with  q>eed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes: 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay 's  ezpired.** 

VIIL 

They  make  obeisance,  aud  retire  in  haste, 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste: 
Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides ; 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  aud  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 
Whose  name  appals  tlie  fiercost  of  his  crew, 
Ajid  tmts  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue  ; 
Stitl  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  aud  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 
Iiuk*d  with  success,  assmned  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another*s  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been— shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one  I 
Tia  Nature*s  doom — ^but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wean  the  spoils. 


1  [In  the  features  of  Conrad,  those  who  have  looked  upon 
Lord  Byron  will  rcco^iise  some  Ukencss  ;  and  the  ascetic 
regimen  which  the  noble  poet  hiinj^elf  observed,  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare.  To 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  sijigidar  peculiarity  which  in- 
duced an  author  of  such  tnlent,  and  so  well  skilled  in  tracing 
the  darker  impressions  which  guiU  and  remorse  leave  on 
the  human  character,  so  frequently  to  affix  features  pecu- 
liar to  huoself  to  the  robbers  and  corsairs  which  he  sketched 
with  a  pencil  as  forcible  as  that  of  Salvator  ?  More  than 
one  answer  may  be  returned  to  this  question  ;  nor  do  we 
pretend  to  say  which  is  best  warranted  by  the  facts.  The 
practice  may  arise  from  a  temperament  which  radical  and 
constitutional  inelam*holy  hao,  as  in  the  case  uf  Hamlet, 
predisposed  to  identify  its  owner  with  scenes  of  that  deep 
and  amazing  interest  which  arises  from  the  stings  of  con- 
science contending  with  the  stubborn  cnerg>'  of  pride,  and 
delightmg  to  be  placed  in  supposed  situations  of  guilt  and 
danger,  as  some  men  love  instinctively  to  tread  the  giddy 
edge  of  a  precipice,  or,  holding  by  some  frail  twig,  to  stoop 
forward  over  the  abyss  into  which  the  dark  torrent  dis- 
charges 'tself.  Or,  it  may  be  that  these  disguises  were  as- 
sume<l  capriciously,  as  a  man  might  choose  the  cloak, 
poniard,  and  dark  lantern  of  a  bravo,  for  his  disguise  at  a 
masquerade.  Or,  feeling  his  own  powers  in  pamting  the 
sombre  and  the  horrible.  Lord  Byron  assumed  m  his  fervor 
the  very  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes ;  like  an 
actor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  the  time  he  is  invested. 
Nor,  is  it  altogether  incompatible  with  his  character  to  be- 


Oh !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  t^bMim, 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  hoinbler  pauBs! 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  noet 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  fisee. 

In  Conrad^s  fonn  seems  htUo  to  adiuiiVy 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glaaoe  of  firs : 

Robast  but  not  Herculean — to  tho  sight 

No  giant  frame  sets  fiorth  his  mmmoii  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole*  who  paused  to  Isok  again* 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  milgar  idhi;' 

They  gase  and  manrel  bow— and  sliU  osufiass 

That  &U8  it  is,  bat  why  they  eauiet  gaess. 

Sunburnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pais 

The  sable  curis  in  wild  praiiisioii  ved  ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  cuibs,  but  scaxoe  ooncrala 

Though  smooth  his  Toice,  aud  cafan  his  general  nuen. 

Still  seems  there  something  be  would  not  have  seas : 

His  featares'  deepening  lines  and  raiyiug  has 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplexed  the  view. 

As  if  within  that  mtirkiness  of  mind 

Work*d  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 

Such  might  it  be— that  none  could  truly  tell — 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quelt 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  migjht  defy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye : 

He  had  the  skill,  when  CUnniug's  g^ae  wrnHd  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  hia  changing  chs«k« 

At  once  the  observer*s  purpose  to  espy, 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Courad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief's  fo  day. 

There  was  a  lauding  Devil  in  his  sneer» 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  tags  and  fear  ; 

Aud  where  his  fro%im  of  haired  darkly  feU, 

Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sighed  iarevell  ? 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thonght, 
I  Within — ^within — ^'Iwas  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
I  Love  shows  all  changes :   Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
I  Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 
>  The  lip^s  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  Ihrown 
I  Along  the  governed  aspect,  epe<ak  alone 


;  lieve  that,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisBis  which,  an  this  ac- 
count, had  attended  *'  Childe  Harold»**  he  Wi'as  detertuji.ed 
to  show  to  the  public  how  bttle  he  was  aJTeeted  by  ibtrn 

I  and  how  effectually  it  was  m  his  pom^er  to  eonpsl  aaceat  -.«. 

I  and  respect,  even  when  imparting  a  portMD  of  lus  own  a  &e- 
ness  and  his  own  peculianties,  to  pirates  saU  otttUwa.--is.a 
Walteb  Scott.) 

*  That  Conrad  is  a  eharacter  not  altogether  out  of  aatur*. 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical  eoinriOcucn 
which  I  have  met  vnlh  sinre  ^TtUns  **  The  Corsair  ;••— 

*'  Eccelin,  pnsonmer,'*  dtt  Rolsadinl,  **  s^e&fermnit  dai» 
un  silence  menafant ;  il  ftxoit  sur  la  terra  son  rcfanl  Ctrooc. 
et  ne  donnoit  point  d'essor  a  sa  profonde  uiiitg&atM>a.  Dv 
toutes  partes  cependant  les  soldats  et  les  peuples  aoc»>u- 
roient ;  ils  vouloient  voir  cet  homme,  jadss  si  puissant,  e;  U 
joie  universelle  eclatoit  de  toutes  paries.        ♦  ♦        . 

"  Eccelin  ^toit  d*uoe  petite  tsille ;  oiaia  tout  rasnect  d«  « 
personne,  tous  sea  mouvemens»  indiquoicm  un  Mildot.  s^^oo 
lanrage  dtoit  amer.  son  d^rx>rteinent  superbe— «t  par  sr« 
seul  regard,  il  faisoit  trembler  les  plus  lkanIts.*v*->S«aKflA^ 
tome  iii.  p.  SIO. 

Again,  **  Gisericus,  iGeaseric.  king  of  the  Vandal%  tfar 
conqueror  of  both  Carthage  and  Roino,)  staturft  tnethucru. 
et  equi  casu  claudicans,  antnno  profUndas,  semKine  ranit. 
luxunsD  oontemptor,  irti  turbMliu.  habtmli  copidua.  ad  «v 
licitandas  gentes  providenlMsiiaus,**  kc  kc^^-Jtnmmim  ^ 
Rebms  Gcftcu,  c.  33. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realftfes  to  k«ep  to 
coimtenance  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 


Canto  i. 


THE  CORSAIR. 
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Of  de«|wr  pMiiaiw ;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 
He,  who  would  aee,  mtwt  be  biroaelf  unseen. 
Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  cli*nehed  hand,  the  p^nm  of  agony, 
That  liati^ns,  ttaiting,  iMt  the  step  too  near 
Approach  tAtrUBi^  on  that  mood  of  fear: 
Then — with  eaeh  feature  woridng  from  the  heart, 
With  f(»eUn^  looaed  to  otrengthen—not  depart: 
That  riae — ooonihe    contend—that  freexe  or  glow, 
Fludb  in  the  cbeek,  cr  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then^-Hlxwigeri  if  thon  oawt,  and  trembleat  not, 
Bf^held  h»  aoiil— the  mt  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thooght  of  ezeorated  yean ! 
BehsM    bet  who  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself— the  secret  spirit  free  ? 


1  XL 

•  Yet  was  not  Com^  thus  by  Nature  sent 

To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument — 
His  seal  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driren 

)   Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  henven. 

,   Warp*d  by  the  worid  in  Disappointment's  school, 

I  In  iresda  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yiehl,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom*d  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cuned  these  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray*d  him  still ; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  beetow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

,  Fear'd — shuna'd — behed — ere    youth    had   lost    her 
foree, 
H«^  faat«d  man  too  much  to  feel  remoFM, 

I  And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 

'  To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  alL 
He  knew  himself  a  villain— but  he  deem*d 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 

I  Aad  aeoni'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

,  He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
Too  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 

I  tOOu 

I^ne,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
'  From  all  aiSection  and  from  all  contempt : 
j  His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 
I  But  they  that  faar*d  him  dared  not  to  despise : 
,  Maa  ipnms  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 

*  The  fllambering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 

j  The  fim  ma^  turn— but  not  aveQg:e  the  blow ; 
t  Tho  last  eacpims    but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
'  Fast  to  the  doom'd  o^nder*s  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings ! 


XIL 

None  are  aO  evil— quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  fooling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  posBioas  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 

\  et  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  ! 

Yfs,  it  was  love— nnchangeablB-Hinchanged, 

F«It  bot  for  one  from  whom  ho  nav^r  ranged ; 

Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 

He  ttmui'd,  nor  sought,  bot  coldly  psss'd  them  by ; 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison*d  bower, 

Non«  ever  soothed  his  most  uuguarded  hour.         ^ 

Y«o— it  vras  Love— If  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Xood  in  temptatioD,  strongmen'd  by  distress, 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all ! — ^untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile. 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 

Which  naught  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remov»~ 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals— this  was  love ! 

He  was  a  villain — ay — ^reproaches  shower 

On  him — ^bnt  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one ! 

XIIL 

He  paused  a  moment — till  Ids  hastenmg  men 
Faaa'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
**  Strange  tidings ! — many  a  peril  have  I  pass'd. 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear. 
Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  huut  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile. 
We'll  furnish  moumeis  for  our  funeral  pile. 
Ay — ^let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams ! 
Mom  ne*er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  I) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
Now  to  Medora — Oh .'  my  sinking  heart. 
Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art ! 
Yet  was  I  brave — ^mean  boast  where  all  are  bravo ! 
Ev'n  inseclB  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share, 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efibrts  to  despair, 
Small  merit  claims — ^but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope ; 
Long  have  I  led  them — not  to  vairUy  bleed : 
No  medium  now— «we  perish  or  succeed ! 
So  let  it  be— it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare : 
Is  this  my  skill ?  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast? 
Oh,  Fate !— accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate- 
She  may  redeem  thee  still — ^nor  yet  too  late." 


XIV. 
Thus  with  hhnself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  hoard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  the  bird  of  beauty  sung : 

I. 
*<  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells, 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 


"  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 
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Cakto  I. 


"  Remember  me— Oh  !  pon  not  thoa  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  wboae  relics  there  recline : 

The  only  pang  ray  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetfulnese  in  thine. 


"  My  fondest — ^faintest — latest  accents  hear: 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove ; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 

The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love !" 

He  pass'd  the  portal — crossed  the  corridore, 

And  reachM  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  oVr: 

"  My  own  Medora !  sure  tliy  song  is  sad — *^ 

"  In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thoa  have  it  glad  ? 

Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 

Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 

Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 

My  heart  unhush'd — although  my  lips  were  mute ! 

Oh !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 

My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wiug'd  the  wind. 

And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail 

The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 

Though  soft,  it  seemed  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 

That  mouruM  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge : 

Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fi^. 

Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire ; 

And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatchM  each  star. 

And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wort  afar. 

Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 

And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 

And  stiU  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 

Was  grant^  to  my  team — my  troth — ^my  vow ! 

At  length — ^'twas  noon — I    hail*d    and    blcss'd  the 

mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near'd — ^Alas !  it  passed ! 
Another  came— Oh  God !  'twas  thine  at  lai^ ! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife^ 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still. 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  !*'* 

"Yea,   strange   indeed — that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed; 
Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love. 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn. 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind : 
Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But — Oh,  Medora !  nerve  thy  gentler  heart. 
This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — ^we  part.** 


>  [Lord  Byron  has  made  a  fine  use  of  the  gentleness  and 
submission  of  the  females  of  these  regions,  as  contrasted 
with  the  lordly  pride  and  martial  ferocity  of  the  men :  and 
thouga  we  suspect  he  has  lent  them  more  soul  than  of  hRht 
belongs  to  them,  as  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection ; 
yet,  there  is  something  so  true  to  female  nature  in  general, 


"  This  hour  we  part l^-my  heait  foreboded  lliii: 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  blisL 
This  hour — it  cannot  bc^— this  hour  away ! 
Yon  bark  hath  hardly  aachor'd  in  the  bey  ; 
Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : 
My  love!  thou  mock'st  my  WMknoas; 

steel 

My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  fed ; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  disknss. 
Such  mirth  hath  leas  of  piay  than  bittsnieaB;, 
Be  silent,  Conrad !— dearest !  oomo  aod  sham 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare : 
Light  toil !  to  cull  and  drras  thy  frugal  fare ! 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  betst. 
And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased.  I  guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest ;  thike  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 
Yes !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 
See  how  it  qioikles  hi  its  vase  of  snow ! 
The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers  ; 
Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm*d,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp : 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  alon^» 
And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song  ; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hoar. 
Shall  soothe  or  lull— or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear. 
We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.' 
Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  Kb  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thoa  leave  me  now ; 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief — Fve  seen  thee  nnile. 
When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne  s  Islo, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  clifis  the  whie : 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said* 
Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread. 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main  ; 
And  he  deceived  me — ^for — he  came  again  !'* 

"  Again — again — ^and  oft  again — my  knre ! 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  winfr: 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell? 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — ^faraweH ! 

Yet  would  I  fain — did  time  allow — disclose— 

Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  | 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  [ 

Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord's  away, 

Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 

And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet, 

Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 

List ! — 'tis  the  bugle"--Juan  shrilly  blew— . 

*'  One  kiss— one  more— another — Oh !  Adieu  f 

She  rose-^ehe  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embraooy 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  hie  that  deep-Mue  ere. 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 


in  his  representations  of  this  sort,  and  so  moch  of  the  ori- 
ental softness  and  acquiescence  in  his  particular  delinea- 
tions, that  it  is  scarct'ly  possible  to  refuse  the  pictore  the  i 
praise  of  being  characicn^tic  and  haroMnuous,  as  well  as 
eminently  sweet  and  Utiuliful  In  itself.— JErrasv.) 
*  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  x. 
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•  By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by 
a  slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
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Her  loDf  feir  hair  Uy  fliMitiii|r  o*er  hb  amui, 
1b  all  the  wildiiMB  of  diiliev«U'd  eharms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  faoMm  when  hk  image  dwelt 
Sio  fall— <ila<  leelmg  aeem'd  atanoet  unfelt ! 
Huk— peak  the  thimder  of  the  ngnal-gun ! 
It  uAd  'twm  MOBet — and  he  cniaed  that  son. 
Agak'—agahi    that  form  he  madly  pressed, 
Whieb  mntely  daap^d,  iiiq>loriiigly  caieas'd ! 
Ajid  tottering  te  the  cooeh  hia  bride  he  bote, 
One  moment  gesad-— aa  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
I  F«lt— that  lor  him  earth  held  bat  her  alone, 
!  Ki9*d  her  edd  lueh^ad — ^tom'd — ia  Conrad  gone  ? 

XV. 

'*  And  is  he  gone  T — on  sadden  aolitnde 
How  oft  that  fearfal  question  will  intrude ! 
"*  Twas  but  an  instant  post — and  here  he  stood ! 
And  bow" — ^without  the  portal's  porch  she  roshM, 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 
Kff— brigbt^^and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send—"  Farewell  V* 
For  ID  that  word — that  fatal  word — howe'er 
We  promise — hqi^— believe — there  breathes  despair. 
O'er  eTcry  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 
Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  tune  can  ne'er  erase : 
The  tender  Uue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  ^^e  on  yacancy, 
r^i—Oh,  bow  far  I — ^it  can^t  a  glimpse  of  hun, 
.\iid  then  it  flow*d — ^and  phrensied  seem'd  to  swim, 
Thioosrh  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew*d 
With  iops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
*'  He's  gone  V* — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 
CoBTttl^  and  quick — ^then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 
?%e  looked  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main  ; 
I  Tae  white  sail  set— «he  dared  not  look  again  ; 
But  tom*d  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 
''It  is  BO  dxvam— and  I  am  deaolate  !"* 

XVL 

From  crag  to  crag  descending— -swiftly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  tum'd  his  head ; 
Bat  shrank  whene'er  the  windinn  of  his  way 
Forred  <n  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
Hit  looe,  baft  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  faadl'd  him  fint  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
Aad  tb/t — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  leach'd  him  from  afar, 
Oo  her  he  most  not  gaxe,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  mig^t  rest — hut  on  Destruction's  brink : 
-  Yet  oaeo  ahnost  he  stopp'd — and  nearly  gave 
>  His  fste  to  diance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 
Bot  00— it  most  not  b&--«i  worthy  chief 
May  xatAU  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  lees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
Aod  sternly  gathers  aO  his  might  of  mind : 
Airun  he  hurries  on — and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tnmolt  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  bosy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shoot,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  nurks  bis  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  uichcMS  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
Aad  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft. 
He  marveU'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 


^  (We  do  not  know  any  thins  m  poetry  more  beautiful  or 
UMciaog  than  this  picture  of  their  parting.— Jbfpbbt.] 
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Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildneas  in  his  breast. 

He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  posseas'd ; 

He  bounds — he  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 

The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff*,  begins  the  beach. 

There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  leas  to  breathe 

The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 

Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 

Nor  rush,  disturbed  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 

For  well  had  Conrad  learned  to  curb  the  crowd. 

By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 

His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 

That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen: 

The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  eye,  ^ 

That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 

AH  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent ; 

But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 

That  kindness  cauccll*d  fear  in  those  who  heard. 

And  others'  gifts  sfaow'd  mean  beside  his  word. 

When  echo'd  to  the  heart  us  from  his  own 

His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 

But  sudi  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 

He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 

The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 

Him  value  less  who  loveid — than  what  obeyed. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — "  Are  all  prepared  V 

"  They  are — ^nay  more— embark'd :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

"  My  sword,  and  my  capote." 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  liehtly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung: 
"  Call  Pedro  here !"    He  comes — and  Conrad  bends. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there  ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  diall  shine 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine !" 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipp'd  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke. 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric*  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel— on  the  deck  he  stands^— 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  hands- 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  holm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsolvo  tum-^ 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn? 
Alas !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She— ^is  Medora— <]id  she  mark  the  prow? 
Ah !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day— 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — ^his  means — and  ends: 
Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  q>eaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew  ; 


•  By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by 
a  slight  flash  like  sheet  li^tning  from  the  water. 
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PaasM  the  high  headluidi  of  eaoh  clofteriiig  nle» 
To  gain  their  poit-*loog — long  ere  morning  smile : 
And  mon  the  lught^glaai  through  the  narrow  bay 
Diflcorers  where  the  Pacha's  galleya  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail— «ad  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 
And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie ! 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  ciqw, 
That  rean  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — ^not  from  sleep— 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o>r  the  fretting  flood. 
And  cahnly  tatk'd— and  yet  he  talk'd  of  Uood ! 


THE  CORSAIR. 


CANTO  THE  SKCONIK 


*  Conoscaste  i  dobiosi  desih  r*— Dihts. 


In  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-ni^t: 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Rovers  home : 
This  hath  he  swoni  by  AUa  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word, 
His  sunmion'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast. 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Alres^y  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
'Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow*8  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound — their  huven  won ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valor  on  the  Greek ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave- 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling — but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile. 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  most  smile ; 
For  Moslem  months  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 
High  in  his  hall  reclinee  the  turban'd  Seyd ; 
Around— the  bearded  chieft  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilafl[^— 
Forbidden  draughto,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  qnafi^. 


>  Coffee.        »  "  Chibouque,"  pipe.        "  Dancing  girls. 

*  It  has  been  ohserved,  that  Conrad^s  entering  aisguised 
as  a  spy  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps  so.  I  find  something 
not  unlike  it  in  history :—"  Anxious  to  explore  with  his 
own  eyes  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  Miyorian  ventured,  after 
disguising  the  color  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the 


Thoqgfa  to  the  rest  the  Mber  beiiy^  jaiott,' 
The  Haves  bear  romid  for  rigid  Mariems!*  nae ; 
The  long  chibouqoeV  dianlving  ckwii  iopply, 
While  dance  the  Almas'  to  wUd  manstrelsy. 
The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chaefe  emback; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treachennM  m  the  daik: 
And  revellers  may  more  seciady  aftecp 
On  silken  conch  than  o'er  the  mgged  ^I'^^i 
Feast  there  who  can— nor  odmbat  till  they  i 
And  lees  to  conquest  than  to  Konias  tnA; 
And  yet  the  nnmben  crowded  in  his  hoil 
Might  wairaat  more  than  even  the  PacIm  a  I 

« 
IIL 
With  cautions  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait. 
Bows  his  bent  head— his  hand  salutes  the  floor. 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 
"  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here— himself  would  tell  the  rest*^ 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd^s  aaseuting  eye. 
And  led  the  h^y  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arras  were  folded  on  his  daik-green  vest* 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  depressed  ; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  yoais. 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  feazs. 
Vow'd  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  ho  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o*er: 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown. 
And  wrapp'd  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-posBeasion  mann*d« 
He  calmly  met  tlie  curious  eyes  that  scann'd  ; 
And  question  of  his  commg  foin  would  seek. 
Before  the  Pacha*s  will  allow'd  to  ^eak. 

IV. 
"  Whence  com'st  then,  DervissT*' 

"  From  the  onUaw's  den, 
A  fugitive—" 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  whenf* 
**  From  Scalanovo*s  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  courae— the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast. 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  whkh  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
AflSxrded  hope,  and  ofier'd  chance  of  flight ; 
I  seized  the  honr,  and  find  my  safety  here- 
with thee— most  mighty  Pacha !  who  can  fear  7" 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  pce|»ar^d, 
Hieir  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guani  ? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  oooaained  T' 

*'  Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  monming  eye, 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy ; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  wateis  roar, 

Tliose  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  fiom  the  shore ; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  son  and  sky. 

Too  bright — too  blue — ^for  my  captivity ; 


character  of  his  own  ambassador ;  and  Genseric  was  after> 
wards  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  eiiSertiuit(<d 
and  dismissed  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  aoec- 
dote  may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  Action ;  bat  it  19  a 
fiction  which  woald  not  have  been  imaaioed  unless  in  t^e  hie 
of  a  hero.*'->See  Gibbon*s  Decline  and  PaU,  vol.  ru  p.  lf\ 
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I  And  felt-^st  all  which  Fraedom^s  1 
Mnt  hrtmk  my  chuiii  before  it  driod  my  tean. 
This  movtfe  than  judge,  at  least,  froin  my  eocape, 
Thtfy  Malt  deem  of  aiif^ht  in  peril's  shape ; 
Else  TEMdy  had  I  prayM  or  ■ought  the  ehanoe 
That  leads  me  hore-*4f  eyed  with  vigilance : 
Th^  citrelefgs  good  th«t  did  not  see  me  fly, 
May  watch  m  idly  when  thy  power  ia  nigh. 
PiuAa  S«-my  limbe  are  Cunt— and  natore  craveo 
Pood  for  my  hunger,  reel  from  tossing  wares: 
Prmiit  my  abaence— peace  be  with  thee  I  Peace 
With  all  arauttd  I->-fiow  grant  repoae    releaae." 

**  Stay,  Dervirn  !  I  hare  more  to  question— stay, 
,  I  do  command  thee— eit-— dost  hear? — obey ! 
,  More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
Thou  ahalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  iopper  done— prepare  thee  to  reply, 
;  Clesrty  and  full — I  love  not  mystery.** 

Tvere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 

Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan ; 
;  Nor  fhow'd  high  reli^  for  the  banquet  press'd, 

And  hsm  nsp^d  for  every  fellow  guest 
,  Twas  but  a  moment*8  peevish  hectic  paaB*d 
I  Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 

Fie  sate  hnn  dowu  in  silence,  and  his  look 
I  Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forMM>k : 

The  fesist  was  nsher'd  in — ^but  siimptuons  fare 

He  thnnn^d  aa  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 

For  oar  so  long  condemnM  to  toil  and  fast, 

Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast 

'*  What  aik  thee,  Dervise?  eat— ^ost  thou  suppose 
This  fesst  a  Christian's?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 
,  Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred  pledge, 
^1)tch,  oofio  partaken,  blnnts  the  sabre's  edge. 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  aeem  brethren  to  the  sight  !*' 

"  Salt  seasons  dainties— and  my  food  is  still 
The  humbtest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
\od  my  stem  vow  and  order's'  laws  oppose 
To  hreak  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange — ^if  tliere  be  aught  to  dread. 
That  peril  resta  upon  my  single  head ; 
Bat  for  thy  sway — ^nay  more— thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  tsNte  nor  bread  nor  banquet— «ave  alone ; 
lafriaged  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Meoea's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 
I 
''W^n — as  thou  wilt— ascetic  as  thou  ait — 
One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart 
How  many' — Ha  I  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
What  star— what  sun  Is  bursting  on  the  bay  7 
It  diinm  a  lake  of  fire ! — away — away ! 
Hoi  treachery !  my  gnanb!  my  scimitar! 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames— and  I  afar ! 
Accorsed  Dtiviae  t-* theae  thy  tidings — thou 
Some  viUain  spy— aeiae— cleave  hin^— alay  him  now  !'* 

Vf  tatt  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nw  !««■  his  change  of  form  ^ypall'd  the  sight : 
t>  me  that  Dervise— not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  hke  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  bvb. 


*  The  I^ervtaes  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders,  as 


*  A  tammon  and  not  rery  novel  efliect  of  Mussulman 


Dash'd  hia  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away— 
Shone  his  nuil'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray ! 
His  close  but  {jittering  casque,  and  sable  plume. 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  saUer  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell— 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell- 
Flung  o*er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves ; 
Naught  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
TAey  seize  that  Dervise ! — seize  on  Zatauai  !^ 
He  saw  their  terror— check'd  the  fint  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there. 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror — ^froni  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew ; 
'Tis  answer'd — **  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew ! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?" 
Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whiriing  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun. 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd  with  rage,  sur- 
prise, 
Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 
No  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  fouining  fled  the  fight  f 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Harem  gate, 
And  bunt  within — ^and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — ^kneeling — ^throws 
The  sword  aside— in  vain — ^the  blood  o'erflows ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within, 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  woiic  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 
But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 
"  *Tis  well — ^but  Seyd  escapes— and  he  must  die 
Much  hath  been  done — ^but  more  remains  to  T 
Their  galleys  blaze— why  not  their  city  too?" 


V. 
Quick  at  the  word— they  seized  him  eaeh  a  torch, 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stem  delight  was  fiz'd  in  Conrad's  eye. 
But  sudden  sunk — ^for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell 
"  Oh !  buist  the  Harem-^wrong  not  on  your  livfls 
One  female  form — remember — we  have  wivea. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  wiU  repay ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  oars  to  slay : 
Bnt  still  we  spared — ^must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 


anger.  See  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page  34.  "The 
Seraskier  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh :  he  plucked  up 
his  beaxd  by  the  roots,  because  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field." 
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Oh !  I  foigot— bat  Heaven  wUl  not  forgire 

If  at  my  word  the  helpleas  ceaae  to  live : 

Follow  who  will — ^I  gO'-we  yet  have  time 

Our  eools  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime.'* 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bants  the  door, 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choked  gaaping  with  the  Tolumed  smoket 

Bat  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — ^they  find — they  save :  with  lusty  anns 

E!ach  bears  a  prize  of  nnzegarded  charms ; 

Calm  their  load  fean ;  sustain  their  sinking  franiea 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood. 

And  cheek  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she  7  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away— - 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed? 

The  Harem  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd  I 


VL 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Galnare,' 

Few  words  to  reaasore  the  trembling  fair ; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  war, 

The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 

With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  onporsued. 

Fust  slowlier  fled — then  rallied — then  withstood. 

This  Seyd  perceives,  then  fint  perceives  how  few, 

Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 

And  blushes  o*er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 

The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 

Alia  il  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 

Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die ! 

And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 

The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flowed  too  well — 

When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 

And  those  who  foufht  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 

His  foUowen  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd  : 

"  One  efFoit--one — to  break  the  circling  host  I" 

They  form — ^unite— charge — ^waver — all  is  lost  I 

Within  a  narrower  ring  comprcasM,  beset, 

Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet — 

Ah !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 

Hemm'd    in— cut    off— cleft    down — and    trampled 

o'er; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 
And  sinks  outwoaried  rather  than  overcome. 
His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmexs  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 


VIL 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  Mows, 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gnlnare  and  all  her  Harem  handmaids  freed. 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow*d. 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd  ; 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gnlnare, 
Recaird  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o*er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents ;  soften'd  in  his  eye : 
'Twas  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Seem'd  gender  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 


Gulnare,  a  fismale  name ;  it  moans,  Utorally,  the  flower 
of  the  pomegranate. 


Tlie  Pteha  woo*d  as  if  he  deem*d  the  dave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  ha  |ave  ; 
Tlie  Coisair  vow'd  protectioa,  soothed  am^t. 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right 
"  The  WHh  is  wrong — oay,  wone  for  female— -vain: 
Tet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again  ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  fot^oU 
The  life— my  loving  kfd  reroembef^d  not  !** 

VUL 

And  him  she  saw,  when  thickest  carnage  q«c«d» 

But  ffather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 

Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 

That  deem  right  dearty  won  the  field  he  lost, 

FolI'd— bleeding— baffled  of  the  death  he  sooj^t. 

And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wnnight ; 

Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 

While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o*er  new  plans  of  pain. 

And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  agaiA-^ 

But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd*s  nnglutted  eye 

Would  doom  him  over  dying — ne*er  to  die ! 

Can  this  be  he  ?  triumphant  late  she  saw* 

When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law ! 

'Tis  he  indeed^-disarmM  but  undepress'd. 

His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  poosess'd ; 

His  wounds  too  slight,  thou^  taken  with  that  wiO, 

Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  ihfia  oouU 

kill 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 
To  send  his  sou) — he  scarcely  aidL*d  to  heaven? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death? 
He  deeply  felt — ^what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 
When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel. 
For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrat^^now  serves  to  hide. 
Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiflening  wound. 
But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around : 
Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 
Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud, 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near. 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear ; 
)Uid  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there. 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  coidd  bear; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 
To-morrow — ^yea — ^to-morrow's  evening  snn 
Will  sinking  see  iropalemput's  pangs  begun. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mora 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  wont. 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 
That  day  by  day  death  stiJI  forbears  to  slake. 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
"  Oh !  water — water  !** — smiling;  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks — he  dies. 
This  was  his  doom  >— the  Leech,  the  guard, 

gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 


I      I 
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TwtTt  ▼min  to  punt  to  -whnt  his  feelings  grew — 
I  It  erhi  wen  doubtfol  if  their  yietim  knew. 
I  There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mmd, 

^Tien  an  its  elements  convnlsed— combined^ 
,  lie  daik  and  jamue  with  perturbed  force, 
I  And  ^aahmg  with  impenitent  Remome ; 
'  That  joggfini^  fiend — ^who  never  spake  before — 

But  cne»  "  I  wani'd  thee  !**  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 

Vain  Toice !  the  spirit  bnniine  bnt  unbent, 

May  writhe— -rebel — the  wealc  alone  repent ! 

E^D  in  ibat  kmely  hoar  when  most  it  feels, 
'  Ani,  to  itwtf,  aO-^all  that  self  reveals, 
I  \o  single  pasrioo,  and  no  ruling  thought 
:  That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

Bat  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews— 
•  All  roshmg  through  their  thousand  avenues, 
I  AmlMliaa*8  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
I  Endaager'd  gk»y,  life  itself  beset ; 
!  The  jof  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 

'Gaiut  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 
>  The  hepelesB  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
^  Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 
I  Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remembered  not 

So  keenly  tiU  that  hom*,  bnt  ne'er  forgot ; 
I  Things  i^ht  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
I  Bat  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime  ; 
I  The  sitheiiug  sense  of  evil  unreveafd, 
'  Net  cukering  less  because  the  more  conceai'd — 
\  All,  ii  a  word,  fiom  irhieh  all  eyes  must  start, 
'  That  opening  sepolchre— the  naked  heart 

Bam  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
I  To  isatch  the  nurror  from  the  soul — and  break. 
j  Ay— Pride  eaa  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, 
'  All— an— before    beyond— the  deadliest  fall 

Each  has  some  foar,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 
;  The  ooly  hy^werite  deserving  praise : 
I  Nut  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 
I  Bat  be  who  looks  on  death — and  nlent  dies. 
I  So  iteerd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 
,  He  hatf-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XL 

'  la  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fettered  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
Hb  palace  periah*d  in  the  flame — ^this  fort 
Coataia'd  at  once  his  captive  and  bis  court 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  aentenoe  blame, 

'  His  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same  i — 
.Uoae  he  sate — in  si^tude  had  scann'd 
Hii  ^ilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd : 

,  One  thoi^lit  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet — 
**0h,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  T 
Then — only  then — his  clanking  hancb  he  raised, 

'  .\ad  flirain  d  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed : 
But  soon  he  found— or  feign'd— or  dream'd  reliefi 

'  And  «na3ed  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
"  Aad  BOW  come  torture  when  it  will— or  may 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day !" 

•  Thia  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 

I  And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  alept. 
Twaa  hantty  midnight  when  that  fray  begun. 
For  Conrad*B  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done : 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 
She  searce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
Oae  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  atenun'd — 
Da^poind  —  discovered  —  conquering  —  ta'en  —  con- 

denui*d — 
A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep — 

!  Deifying— savini^ — prison'd — and  asleep! 


xn. 

He  dept  in  calmest  seeming — Ibr  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep— Ah !  happy  if  in  death ! 
He  slept — ^Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  7 
His  foes  are  gone— and  here  he  hath  no  friendi ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp— yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain. 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lij^tne»    naked  foot. 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  then  ? 
Ah!  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Guhiare ! 
She  could  not  sleep— and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  mnttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest. 
She  left  his  side — his  signet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  siga  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows» 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chUl  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 
lliey  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more : 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring» 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 


XIIL 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  "  Can  he  calmly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear? 
Tme — ^'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  wo: 
'Tn  late  to  think— but  soft— his  slumber  break»— 
How  heavily  he  sighs!— he  starts— awakes !" 


He  raised  his  head— and  dazzled  with  the  light» 

His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 

He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 

Too  hanhly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

"  What  is  that  form  7  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 

Methinks,  my  jailer's  face  shows  wond'rous  fair!'' 

*•  Pirate!  thou  know^st  me  not—but  I  am  one. 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Irfwk  on  me— and  remember  her,  thy  band 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 
I  come  through  darkneas — and  1  scares  know  why- 
Yet  not  to  hurt— I  woukl  not  see  thee  die." 


"  If  so,  kmd  lady !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hap^  defigbt : 

Thein  is  the  chance-— and  let  than  we  their  riffhi. 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  riuins  !'* 


Strange  though  it  seem— yet  with  extremest  grief 
Is  link'd  a  mirth— it  doth  not  brjig  relief— 
Thai  playfnhwss  of  flonow  ne'er  beguiles. 
And  smiles  in  bittemess-lint  sUU  it  smiles ; 
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And  sometimes  with  the  wiiMt  and  the  beit, 

Till  even  the  scafibld*  echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  aeeras  akin — 

It  may  deceive  ail  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whatever  it  was  that  flashed  on  Connul,  now 

A  lauding  wildneas  half  vnbent  his  farow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  oould  enjoy  on  earth  ; 

Yet  'gainst  his  natnra — ^for  through  that  short  life. 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 
"  Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare— nay  mofe — ^wonld  save  thee  now, 
But  this — time--hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 
But  all  I  can,  I  wiU :  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  min— ev*n  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  Bfaould  bring  but  doom  to  both.'* 

**  Yes ! — ^loth  indeed : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  aQ, 

Or  fallen  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 

Tempt  not  Riyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope, 

Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 

Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly, 

The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  7 

Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softnetB  springs. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

Were    these — ^my  bark — my  sword — ^my  love — my 

God! 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
Oh !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind. 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appear*d,  Gulnare ! 
Mine  eye  ne*er  ask'd  if  othere  were  as  fair." 

"  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet — thou  lov'st — and — Oh !  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 
Who  never  feel  the  void— the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  oVr  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought." 

"  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem  d  thee  firom  a  fiery  tomb." 

"  My  love  stem  Seyd*8 !  Oh — No — No — not  my  love — 

Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 

To  meet  his  pasion--bnt  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt— I  feel— love  dwells  with— with  the  free. 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favor'd  slave  at  best, 

To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest ! 


1  In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  ihat  it  '*  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  heads- 
man much."    During  one  part  of  the  French  Revolution, 


Oft  must  my  sool  the  question  imdergo. 

Of—*  Dost  thou  love?'  and  bum  t«  answer.  *  No  .^ 

Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  smtaini 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  aver»  in  vain ; 

But  harder  still  the  hearths  recoil  to  bear. 

And  hide  from  one— perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 

Its  pulse  nor  check'd — nor  quicken'd— oalnily  ooU : 

And  when  resigned,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  impress'dt 

And  chiird  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest 

Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  fe«l : 

But  still— 3ie  goes  unmoum'd — returns  unaooghi— 

And  oft  when  pn^  ut — absent  from  my  thought 

Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  ma»t<— 

I  fear  that  henceforth  Hwill  but  bring  dii^gnat ; 

I  am  his  slave— but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

'Twcre  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release,  ■ 

But  yesterday — I  coidd  have  said,  to  peace !  } 

Yes— if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign,  i 

Remember— captive !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain ; 

Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe  ;  I 

To  give  thee  back  to  all  eudear'd  below,  ' 

Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know* 

Farewell — mom  breaks — and  I  must  now  away;         | 

'Twill  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  tCMiay !" 

XV. 

She  pnWd  his  fettered  fingen  to  hex  heart. 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart,  ! 

And  noiseless  as  a  krvely  dream  is  gone.  | 

And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 

AVliat  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  I 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain. 

That  starts  at  once — bright — pure — from  Pity's  mias^ 

Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine  i 

Oh !  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shieM: 

Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  ens. 

Too  foudly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hersi 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  T 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven ; 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — bat  hesfwi  I 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wantm''B  wsw 

XVI. 

'Tis  mom — and  o'er  his  alter'd  featnres  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
Whnt  slial!  he  be  ere  night?  perchauee  a  thing, 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wtng, 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  meltt   * 
Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  stifien  d  hmb. 
Refreshing  earth — ^reviving  all  bat  him ! — 


it  became  a  fashion  to  leave  some  "  mot**  as  a  legacy  •  ' 
and  the  quantity  of  facetious  laM  words  spoken  durtfig  (hot 
period  would  Ibrm  a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  ooxtfulsr^ 
able  Rise. 
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"Coiae  T«dl— anoor  n<m  m'  abbandona."— Darti. 


Slow  nnks,  more,  lorely  ere  his  race  be  run,' 

Along  Morea*B  hilla  the  settingr  aun ; 

Not.  as  in  northern  crunee,  olwctirety  bright, 

But  one  nnclooded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

OVr  the  htnb'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

i>Jd» thegreen  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

()n  old  ^^pina^s  rock,  and  Idra's  isle. 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O'er  nis  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 

Thoagh  there  hw  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

iVficeDduig  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

Thy  gforioos  gulf,  unconquerM  Salamis  ! 

ThfiT  asura  arches  throogh  the  long  expanse 

Morp  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  t^ndert«t  tints,  along  their  summits  &ven, 

M&rk  nw  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Bchmd  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

'  On  njch  an  ere,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
.  Whf  n — Athens !  here  thy  Wisest  lookM  his  last 
'  How  watch*d  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
I  IW  dosed  their  murder'd  sageV  latest  day  I 

Not  TPt — not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 
■  The'piecions  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
I  But  tad  bis  light  to  agonbing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes : 
Gloom  o*er  the  lovely  land  he  seem*d  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Phcebus  never  frowu*d  before  ; 
I  BqI  ben  he  sank  below  CithsBron's  head, 
,  The  cup  of  wo  was  qnaff'd — ^the  spirit  fled  ; 
>  Tbf  soul  of  hbn  who  scomM  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 

Bat  Id  !  Cram  high  Hymettns  to  the  plain. 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.* 
Sn  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
!ide«  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
Wiii)  cornice  gitmmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
Tbrie  the  white  oolooin  greets  her  grateful  ray. 
And.  bni^t  aiDimd  with  qoivering  Iwams  beset, 
H^  emtiem  sparkles  o*er  the  minaret : 
The  graves  of  oUve  scattered  dark  and  wide 
Wbcie  meek  Cephisus  poon  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  i^amiog  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,* 


*  The  opfsntDg  lines,  as  far  as  section  U.,  have,  perhaps. 
'  *;  «•  butfitiejw  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished 

-  >r>uffh  imaiedi  poem ;  but  they  were  written  on  the  spot, 
•  -It  ipnnt  of  lt»n,  and—I  scarce  know  why--the  reader 
X  .-■'  *  intsr*  their  appearance  here— if  he  can.    iSee  post, 

-  •-  trie  9<  Jf  menra.^] 

>  ^>rrste9  drank  the  hemlock  a  Short  time  belbre  sunset, 
u.-  hum  of  execution,)  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
-*  •^'cipie*  to  wail  till  the  sun  went  duwn. 

*  TW  t«iiigirt  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
omiry:  The  day^  ui  winter  are  longer,  but  in  sununer  of 
iliOr  dutafcuitt. 

*  7W  fctDok  is  a  Turkish  summer-house :  the  palm  is 
v-  -^^  th«  piesent  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple 
><  TWwii,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 


And,  dun  and  sombro  'mid  the  holy  cahn. 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  pahn, 
All  tinged  witli  varied  hues,  arrest  tlie  eye — 
And  dull  were  his  that  passed  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  iBgean,  heard  no  more  afar. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.' 

XL 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 

Oh  !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'eT  the  tale, 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  7 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 

Fair  Athens !  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 

Not  he— whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 

Spell-bomid  within  the  clustering  Cyclades ! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

III. 
Tlie  Sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height, 
Medora's  heart — ^the  third  day*s  come  and  gone — 
With  it  ho  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one ! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light;    and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  retum'd,  and  yet         [none. 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Courad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate— on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wandered,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam*d  away : 
She  saw  not — felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart. 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold — ^lier  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense — 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense ! 

It  came  at  lastr— a  sad  and  shattered  boat. 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 

Scarce  know  they  how  escaped — this  all  tliey  knew. 

In  silence,  darkling,  each  appeared  to  wait 

His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad*s  fate : 

Something  they  would  have  said  ;  but  seemM  to  fear 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  smik  not — ^trembled  not — 

Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 


—Cephisus*  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no 
stream  at  all. 

•  [Of  the  brilliant  skies  and  variegated  landscapes  of 
Greece  every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a  Rcneral  notion, 
from  having  contemplated  them  through  tne  hazy  atmo- 
sphere of  some  prose  narration ;  but,  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry, 
every  image  is  distinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illumina- 
ted by  its  native  sunshine  ;  and,  in  the  figures  which  people 
the  landscape,  we  behold  not  only  the  general  form  and 
costume,  but  the  countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the 
play  of  features  and  of  gesture  accompanying,  and  indi- 
catmg,  the  sudden  impulses  of  momentary  feelings.  The 
magic  of  coloring  by  which  this  is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  Lord  Byron^s  talent.— Gsoaos 
Ellis.] 
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Wtihiii  that  meek  fair  fonn,  were  feeKnga  high, 

That  deem*d  not  till  they  found  their  eneigy. 

While    yet   was   Hope— they   aoftenM — flattered— 

wept — 
All  loet— that  softnesB  died  not— but  it  slept ; 
And  o*er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"With    nothing    left    to    lore  —  there's   naught    to 

dread.^' 
'Tis  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  mi^t 
Delirium  gathera  from  the  fever's  height 

**  Silent  yon  stand — ^nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 

What — speak  not — ^breathe  not — ^for  I  know  it  well — 

Yet  would  I  ask — almost  my  lip  denies 

The— quick  your  answer — ^tell  me  where  he  lies." 

"  Lady  !  we  know  not— scarce  with  life  we  lied  ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead: 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding — but  alive." 

She  heard  no  further — ^'twas  in  vain  to  strive- 
So  throbb'd  each  vein— each  thought — till  then  with- 


Her  own  dark  soul — ^these  words  at  once  subdued : 
She  totters — falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave  ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes. 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew» 
Raise — fan — sustain — ^till  life  returns  anew ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  fonn  o'er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  waz'd  warm  and  strange, 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  rrpose  or  Hight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fate — ^the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led. 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Wo  to  his  foes !  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 
W^ithin  the  Harem*s  secret  chamber  sate^ 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate  ; 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  tlie  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind ; 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,* 
But  hily  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

"  Pacha !  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
SiU  Triumph— Conrad  taken— fall'n  the  rest ! 
His  doom  is  fix'd — ^he  dies :  and  well  his  fate 
Was  eam'd — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate: 
Methiuks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 


WhOe  baffled,  weakenM  by  thto  fata]  fray— 
Watch'd — ^foUow*d— ha  were  then  an  easier  pic 
But  once  cut  off— the  remnant  of  his  bstad 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  *  aafer  slnod.'* 


"  Gulnare ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  g«m 
Were  offer'd  rich  as  StamUwl'a  diadem ; 
If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  mam^  mine 
Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicatmg  shine ; 
If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 
Of  wealth  were  here— that  gold  should  not 
It  had  not  now  redeem*d  a  single  hour ; 
But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power; 
And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  ctill 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kjU.** 


"  Nay,  Seyd ! — I  seek  not  to  restram  thy  raf«. 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assoage ; 
My  thoughts  were  ouly  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches — ^thus  released,  he  were  net  finee: 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  bsokd. 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  fint  < 


**  His  capture  could  I — and  shall  I  then  ^^p^ 

One  day  to  him — the  wretch  already  mine  f  : 

Release  my  foe ! — at  whose  r«monslrance7— Ihine  I      | 

Fair  suitor ! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 

That  thus  repawn  this  Giaour's  relenting  nood* 

Which  thee  and  thine  akme  of  all  oouM  spate. 

No  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair. 

My  thanks  and  [iraise  alike  are  doc^— now  htmr  I 

I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 

I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  wocd 

Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  hear^ 

Bomo  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 

Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  7  | 

Thou  need'st  not  answer — ^thy  confession  speaks. 

Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 

Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee!  and  beware  : 

'Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  !  j 

Another  word  and — nay — I  need  no  more.  ' 

Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 

Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — ^but — ^no— 

I  then  had  mouru'd  thee  with  a  lovers  wo— 

Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing  ! 

Know^st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 

In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 

Look  to  thyself- nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe  !* 

He  rose— and  slowly,  steraly  theaott  witlidnw« 

Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  ia  his  adie« : 

Ah  !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of 

Which  frowns  ne'er  quell'd,  i 

And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  he«xt»  Gulnare ! 

When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  ineensed  could  dare. 

His  doubts  appeared  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 

How  deep  the  root  from  whence  companion  grew — 

She  was  a  slave^from  such  may  caplivM  claim 

A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 

Still  half  unconscious— wheedles  of  his  wrath, 

Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  nat^. 

Again  his  rage  repell'd — until  arose   m- 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  womui^li  wves ! 


>  The  eomboloio,  or 
number  ninety-nine. 
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Mf«Jnriitl»— tonflr  a]udm]S*>^« 

RoS'd  day  and  xni^t — his  soul  coiuU  never  t 

This  feaftd  intemJ  of  doubt  and  dread, 

When  every  hour  mi^t  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 

Whea  every  step  that  echo*d  by  the  gate 

Hisiht  ratBtmf  tead  wbere  axe  and  stake  await ; 

When  every  vniee  diat  grated  on  his  ear 

Might  be  the  last  that  he  coald  ever  hear ; 

Codd  tenor  tamo— that  spifit  stem  and  high 

Had  proved  nnwiffing  as  unfit  to  die ; 

Tra  nB--p6riia[|is  decay'd— yet  silent  bore 

TW  conflict,  dsadiier  far  than  all  before : 

Tbe  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Lnve  scarce  one  thoaght  inert  enough  to  quail ; 

Rot  bound  and  fiz'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 

To  piae,  tbe  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 

To  gue  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 

hRvocaUe  ianlta,  and  coming  fate-' 

Too  late  tbe  last  to  shun — ^the  fint  to  mend — 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end. 

With  Bot  a  fnend  to  anunate,  and  tell 

To  other  ean  that  death  became  thee  well ; 

Araund  thee  foes  to  fiorge  the  ready  lie, 

Aad  bkt  life*s  latest  scene  with  calumny  ; 

Before  thee  UMtures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 

Tet  dooKs  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear; 

Bflt  deeply  feeb  a  single  cry  would  shame, 

To  vskr^s  pfaise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 

The  life  thou  leaVst  below,  denied  above 

By  kiad  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 

Aad  moro  than  doubtful  paradise— thy  heaven 

Of  eazthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 

Sodi  weie  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain. 

Aid  govern  pongs  surpassing  mortal  pain: 

Aad  those  sostain'd  h^-^boots  it  well  or  ilI7 

Ssoe  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

VIL 

The  fint  day  pess'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare — 
The  teoond—third — and  still  she  came  not  there ; 
But  what  hex  words  avouch'd,  her  charms  had  done, 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  son. 
I  The  iimth  day  rbU^d  along,  and  with  the  night 
I  Canie  stonn  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might : 
j  Oh !  how  he  listenM  to  the  rushing  deep, 
I  That  De*er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 
Aad  his  wOd  qnrit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Roosed  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 
And  fayred  its  roaghuesB  for  the  speed  it  gave  ; 
And  DOW  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  k»g-knowa  voiee-^as!  too  vainly  near  I 
lani  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o*er  hie  turret  ceU  the  thunder-cloud ; 
Aad  flarii'd  the  ligfatning  by  the  latticed  bar. 
To  him  flHTO  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Ctae  to  the  riimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  ehain, 
And  hoped  tiat  peril  mi^t  not  prove  in  vain. 


» [**By  the  way— I  have  a  charge  against  yon.  As  the 
mt  Mr  Dennis  roared  oat  on  a  similar  occasion,  *By 
G— li,  tJbef  is  mu  thunder !'— so  do  I  exclaim,  *7%m  is  m 
o0tLaiag  ?  I  slnde  to  a  speech  of  Ivan's,  in  the  scene  wito 
Pctnnnia  and  toe  Empress,  where  the  thought,  and  almost 
PijwBimu,  are  oimtiar  to  Cknuad's  in  the  third  canto  of  the 
'  Conair.*  I,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  accuse  you,  but  to 
.*  >,  ^  -^      ;  as  there  is  a  priority  of  six 


txccAmfweil  _ 

SKOUBr  publication  on  my  part,  between  the  appearance  of 

Ite  CBSipasitiDn  aad  of  your  tnigedies.**-~Lord  Bjron  to 


He  raised  hk  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made:^ 
His  steel  and  hnpwus  prayer  attract  alike— 
The  storm  roil'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  waz'd  fainter — ceased — he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spumM  his  groan ! 


vin. 

The  midnight  pass'd — and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
'TIS  as  his  heart  forelwded — that  fair  she ! 
Whate*er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  i^e  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  lier  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — **  Thou  must  die ! 
Yes,  thou  must  die— there  is  but  one  resource. 
The  last — the  wont — if  torture  were  not  worse." 

"  Lady !  I  look  to  none — ^my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclairo'd  they — Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
Well  have  I  eam'd — nor  here  alone — ^the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

"Why  should  I  seek?  because— Oh  !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  7 
Why  should  I  seek? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 
And  must  I  say  7  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because — despite  thy  crimes — ^that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee — thank'd  thee — pitied — madden'd — 

loved. 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again. 
Thou  lov'st  another — and  I  love  in  vain ; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here  : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thme  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard — ^rise — and  follow  me  1" 


"  Ay — ui  my  chains !  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head ! 
Thou  hast  forgot— is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?" 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair  I  I  have  gain'd  the  guard. 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain : 
Without  some  akl  how  here  could  I  remam? 


Mr.  Sotheby,  Sept.  95,  ]  815.— The  fbHowhig  are  the  Unes  in 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy :— 

*^  And  I  have  leapt 

In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  woloome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  ujxm  my  roof; 
And  beckon'd  to  the  lightning,  as  it  flash'd 
And  sparkled  on  these  fetters.** 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron*s  precaution,  the  oOincidenoe 
in  question  was  dted  against  nim,  some  years  after,  In  a 
periodical  journal.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  in 


Well,  since  we  met^  hath  iped  my  buy  time, 

If  in  aught  eTil,  for  thy  take  the  crime : 

The  crime — ^^tis  none  to  jmnirii  thoee  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad— he  mmt  Ueed  ! 

I  see  thee  shudder— but  my  soul  is  changed — 

Wrong'd,  spum'd,  reviled — and  it  shall  be  ayenged — 

Accumd  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'd — 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Yes,  smile ! — \fai  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I  was  not  treacherous  then — ^nor  thou  too  dear : 

But  he  has  said  it — ^and  the  jealous  well. 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel. 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell 

I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high — 

i  Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring :  he  hath  said, 

I  But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

I  HTwas  false  thou  know*st — but  let  such  augurs  rue, 

I  Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

i  Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer ; 

^  This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

>  New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 
I  Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 

>  Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 
When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 
There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea ! 
What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard*s  play. 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  7 
I  saw  thee — loved  thee— owe  thee  all — would  save, 
If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is<a  slave. 
I  But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 
I   (And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 
!  I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared. 
!  Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared ! 
Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know*st— or  but  the  worst 
Alas  !  this  love — ^that  hatred  are  the  first — 
Oh !  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not 

start. 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 
Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Maioote  prow : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — ^the  oppressor  Seyd  !** 


'*  Gulnare— Gulnare^I  never  felt  till  now 

My  abject  fortune,  withered  fame  so  low : 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 

From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  baric  of  war, 

To  smite  the  smiter  with  a  scimitar ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife— 

Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 

Thine  saved  I  gladly.  Lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ! 

Night  wean  apace— my  last  of  earthly  rest  V* 


**  Rest !  rest !  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake. 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order — saw — ^I  will  not  see 
If  thou  wUt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 
My  life — my  love-nmy  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Coisair !  'tis  but  a  blow ! 
Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 
My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  kmg  wasted  yean, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  feais; 


But  since  the  dagger  smts  thee  \tm  than  bnnd, 

ru  try  the  fiimneas  of  a  femaU  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd— one  moment  ail  were  oVf— 

Conair !  we  meet  in  safety  of  no  mora ; 

If  em  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  doad 

Will  hover  o*er  thy  scaflbid,  and  ny  shnHKL 


VL 

She  tum'd,  and  vanished  ere  he  conid  nftf^ 

But  his  dance  foUow'd  far  with  eaffer  aye ; 

And  gathering,  as  he  eonld,  the  liua  that  boond 

His  form,  to  oirl  their  length,  and  cub  Iheir  aooad. 

Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  predodet 

He,  liBMt  as  fettered  limbs  allow,  puisosd. 

Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 

That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  theiet 

He  sees  a  misky  glimmerings— Aall  he  seek 

Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  7 

Chance  guides  his  steps — a  fireshnea  seems  to  bear 

Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  moniing  air — 

He  reach'd  an  open  ganery-*Km  his  eye 

Gleam*d  the  last  star  of  night,  the  dealing  sky : 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these— another  light 

From  a  lone  chamber  almck  upon  his  sight 

Towards  it  he  moved ;  a  aearoely  dosing  door 

Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  bat  nothing  moti^ 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  oatward  pWd, 

Then  pansed— and  turned— and  pauaedk-'tis  She  ax 

last! 
No  poniard  in  that  hand— 4ior  sign  of  ill — 
*'  Thanks  to  that  softening  heart— «he  ooold  asC  kiir 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  faarfuUv 
She  stopp*d — throw  back  her  daiii  lar-n 
That  neariy  veil'd  her  face  and  bosom  faai 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread 
They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — ^fbrfo^ 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — ^'twas  hot  a  spot — 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 
Oh !  riight  but  certain  pledge  of  c 


He  had  seen  battlo— he  had  brooded  lone 

0*er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  fbreAown ; 

He  had  been  tempted— K;hasten*d— and  the  chain 

Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  thero  remain : 

But  ne'er  from  strife — captivity — ^romom — 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force — 

So  tlirill'd — so  diudder^d  every  creeping  vdn, 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  pniple  stain. 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak. 

Had  banish*d  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 

Blood  he  had  view*d — codd  view  unmoved — hot  theo 

It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men ! 


XL 

**  Tis  done— he  neaily  waked— bat  it  ia  dona. 
Corsair !  he  perished— thou  art  deariy  won. 
All  words  wodd  now  be  vain— away — away ! 
Our  baric  is  tossing— *tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain*d  over,  now  aro  whofly  miae. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviviag  band  ehaO  join: 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  mv  hand^ 
When  once  oar  sail  forsakes  this  hated  stimnd.** 


Canto  iu. 


THE  CORSAIR. 


U5 


XIL 

'  She  clapp*d  her  handi-  ■  and  throagfa  the  gallery  pour, 
,  Bqojpp'd  fbr  flicfat,  her  TaHale— Greek  and  Moor ; 

•  StleDt  but  quici  they  atoop,  hii  ohaina  unbind ; 
dice  more  hie  timba  are  free  ai  monnUun  wind  I 
Bui  on  hia  heory  heart  mieh  aadneaa  nte, 

Am  if  they  there  transferred  that  iron  weight 
<  No  worda  are  ntter'd— at  her  sign,  a  door 

RrvcaJs  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
>  The  city  Ken  behind — they  speed,  tfiey  reach 

Tile  ghftd  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 

•  And  Conrad  foHowtng,  at  her  beck,  obey*d, 
I  Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betrav'd ; 

RimUnce  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyit 
'  Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

i  XIII. 

;  EmbaikM,  the  sail  unforlM,  the  Kght  breeze  blew — 
'  Hot  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review ! 
I  ^^ttnk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 

Where  last  he  anchored  reared  its  giant  diape. 
I  All  !~«inee  that  fatal  night,  thou^  brief  the  time, 
I  Had  swept  an  age  of  tenor,  grief,  and  crime. 
A»  its  far  Aadow  frownM  above  the  mast, 
Ho  reif  d  hia  face,  and  sorrowed  as  he  pass'd ; 
He  thonght  of  all — Gonaalvo  and  his  bknd, 
HU  fleetittfT  triumph,  and  his  failing  hand ; 
'  Hp  thonght  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 
■  He  tuniM  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

I  XIV. 

{^  watehM  his  features  till  she  coold  not  bear 
.  Their  freexing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
'  Aad  that  strauge  fierceneai  foreign  to  her  eye, 
I  Fen  4{ueBch*d  in  tean,  toe  late  to  shed  or  dry. 

•  {>be  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press'd, 

I  **  Tnoo  mayst  forgive  though  Allah*s  self  detest ; 
I  But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou? 
'  Reproach  me— hot  not  yet — Oh !  spare  me  now  ! 
I  I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 
I  My  brain  bewildered — do  not  madden  quite ! 
I  If  I  had  never  loved — though  leas  my  guilt. 
Then  hadst  not  Uved  to— hate  me— if  thou  wilt" 

XV. 

I  She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesign*d,  the  wretch  he  made  ; 

I  But  fpeechleas  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unezpreaB*d, 
They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast 
Scill  onward,  fair  the  breese,  nor  rough  the  surge, 
l^e  hlne  waves  spoit  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 
Far  SB  the  horison*s  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  ^pot-^a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck ! 
Their  little  hark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 
Aod  ampler  canvass  woes  the  wind  from  high ; 
Sbe  beaxB  her  down  maiestically  near, 
•^peed  on  her  prow,  ancf  terror  in  her  tier ; 
A  flash  is  seen— the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Boouis  hnrmleas.  hissing  to  the  deep  hekiw. 
Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 
A  loQg,  leng  absent  g^adneea  in  hia  glance  ; 
*'  Tis  oia^— fny  blood*red  flag  1  again — again — 
I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main ! 
They  «wtt  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail. 
Heist  out  the  boat  ai  once,  and  slacken  saiL 
''TisCflBNiit  Conrad!"  shouting  from  the  deck, 
Cooimaod  unr  duty  coukl  their  tnmsport  check ! 


*  r*  I  have  added  a  sectioo  for  Cutmart^  to  fill  up  the  pazt- 
■ff,  and  diMUSi  b«r  more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gifbrd  or 


With  lifffat  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride. 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  veoers  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat. 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet. 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand, 

And  ^Is  he  yet  can  conquer  aud  command ! 

XVI. 

These  greetings  oVr,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They  sail*d  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A  woman's  baud  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — ^beneath  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appalPd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Courad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast. 
Which — Conrad  safe— ^o  fate  resigned  the  rest 
Though  worse  than  phrensy  could  that  bosom  fill, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 
This  Conrad  markM,  and  felt — ah  !  could  he  less?' — 
Hate  of  that  deed — ^but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  done :  he  knew,  whatever  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  free ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  turu'd  him  to  that  dark-eyod  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beueath  the  glauce  he  gave. 
Who  now  seemM  changed  aud  humbled : — faint  and 

meek, 
But  varyin?  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  niades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — ^now  too  late — 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasped  that  hand — ^it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
"  Guhiare  V* — ^but  she  replied  not — **  dear  Gulnare  T* 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart. 
But — good  or  ill— 4t  bade  her  not  depart 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join'd  the  rest 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  askM  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this. 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith— 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish*d  all  his  breath. 
To  lips — ^whose  broken  siglis  such  fragrance  fling 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing ! 

xvin. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile  ; 


you  dislike,  tis  but  a  sponge  and  another  midnight.**— Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  11, 1814.] 
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Caxto  in. 


The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  Maze  their  wonted  stations  immd, 

The  boats  are  dartinv  o'er  the  cmiy  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 

Even  the  hoane  sea-binl*s  shrill,  discoiSant  shriek. 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 

XEL 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower: 
He  looks  in  vain — ^'tis  strange— and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hexs  alone  is  dark. 
'Tis  strange— of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd. 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veii'd. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  hei^t ! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 
He  waits  not — ^looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

Tip  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — ^footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem*d  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  weIl>known  face — 
But  not  the  forai  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — ^twice  his  own  essay'd. 
And  faiPd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd  ; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  ail — 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  lingered  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridoro. 
Another  checkers  oVr  the  shadow'd  floor ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — ^yet  foretold ! 

XX. 

He  tnm'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — ^fix'd  his  look. 

And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook : 

He  gazed — ^how  long  we  gaie  despite  of  pain. 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain  ! 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withered  there ; 

And  tlie  cold  flowers'  her  colder  h»nd  contained. 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 

A*  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign*d  a  sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  k>ng  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veird — thought  shrinks   from   all   that   lurk'd 

below — 
Oh !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might. 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ; 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forebore  to  smile, 
And  WLsh'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while ; 


I 


>  In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  joung  persons  to 
place  a  nosegay. 


But  the  white  throud,  and  eadi  extended  trass. 
Long — ^fair — bat  spreiiid  in  titter  lifblssnffli. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  sommer  wind. 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strere  to  b«id; 
These — and  the  pale  pore  cheek,  beeooM  tha 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  bo  hore  T 

XXI. 

He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — ^what  reck'd  it  how  ? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  belter  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  feais. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  bate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  &te, 
But  did  not  feel  it  less ; — the  good  explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar: 
The  proud — the  wayward — ^who  have  fiz'd  below 
llieir  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  ibr  wo, 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — ^perchance  a  mile— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight! 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  Stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  bath  Httle  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  Ueo  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  i 


XXIL 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  express'd 
The  indistinctnen  of  the  sufiering  fareasi ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  m  one. 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none  | 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  lo  sbow» 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Wo. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  press'd, 
And  stupor  almost  lolPd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  soflneas  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  Infimts  wept: 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  teare— perchance,  if  seen. 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow'd—he  dried  them  to  depart. 
In  helpless — hopeless— brokenness  of  heart : 
The  sun  goes  forth — ^but  Conrad's  day  ■  dim ; 
And  the  night  conieth — ne'er  to  pass  fVom  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 
On  Griers  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind  7 
Which  may  not— dare  not  see — ^bot  turns  nmin 
To  blackest  shade — ^nor  will  endure  a  guide ! 

xxin. 

His  heart  was  fonn'd  for  soflneas— waif^d  to  wiottf  f 

Betray'd  too  earty,  and  beguiled  too  lon|r ; 

Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 

Within  the  grot ;  lik^hat  had  hardeuM  loo ; 

Leas  dear,  perehance,  its  earthly  trials  pas*^. 

But  sunk,  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  deavM  the  toA^ 

If  such  his  heart,  so  shattered  it  the  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  mggod  farew. 

Though  dark  the  shade— it  sheltered— saved  till  n^w 

The  thunder  came— that  boK  hath  blasted  botli. 

The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth: 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 

Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  withered  where  it  fell ; 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  ronnd 

But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  grooBd ! 


« [These  sixteen  lines  are  not  in  the  original  MSo 


I  Cavto  m. 


THE  CORSAIR. 
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XXIV. 

Tis  mom — to  maature  an  his  lonely  hoar 
,  Ff<w  dftre  ;  thoogh  now  Anmlmo  tonght  hit  tower. 
I  H«  wi»  not  tliere    nor  eeen  along  the  thore  ; 

Em  ni(gihU  tAaaadf  their  We  is  tinvened  o*er: 
,  Ajiother  n)ora-*aflolher  bide  them  seek, 

And  eboat  hie  name  till  echo  wazeth  weak ; 
I  Mouul — erotlo—cavem — ^valley  aearch'd  in  vaiUf 
i  ITif y  find  on  Aoro  a  aeaboafa  broken  chain : 
,  Their  hope  revirea — ^they  follow  o*er  the  main. 


*  That  the  point  of  honor  which  ii  represented  in  one  in- 
«uiioe  of  Coorad*s  cUarmcter  has  not  oeen  carried  beyond 
zhe  ^iiaads  of  probability,  may  perhapa  be  in  aome  degree 
roofinned  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccaneer 
in  the  y«ar  1614 :— "  Our  readers  have  all  Been  the  account 
of  Uie  raterpnsc  agsdnst  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few, 
mr  bebrre,  were  rnformed  of  the  situatton,  history,  or  na- 
ture nf  t^Aft  eatabliahmeot.  For  the  information  oi  auch  aa 
wrre  oaacqaamied  with  U,  we  have  procured  from  a  friend 
thr  (oltowtog  (oteresting  narratireof  the  main  facts,  of 
«hich  te  has  personal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
latercet  oofoe  of  oar  readers. — Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  nar* 
mw  ana  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  runs  througo  a  rich  but 
twrf  Oat  oovntry,  until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
Misnssipm  river,  fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leaas.  Tim  bay  haa  branches  almost  inaunienible,  in  which 
persons  cna  he  ooneealed  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It 
coduaaaieatea  wtth  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  soutnwest 
»J«,  and  theee,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which 
lie*  ouaugnooa  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  island  formed 
tj  the  two  anne  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and 
VMS  pozats  of  tMa  iatend  were  fortified,  in  the  year  1811, 
tn  a  b^od  of  piratea,  under  the  command  of  one  Monsieur 
L*  Ftttif.  A  Urn  majority  of  these  outlaws  are  of  that 
eliM  ai  the  population  of  the  state  of  I^uisiana  who  fled 
from  Uw  laland  of  St.  Dominxo  doriag  the  troubles  there, 
ani  took  refuge  in  the  islana  of  Cuba)  and  when  the  last 
war  between  France  and  Spain  commenced,  they  were 
ti^peilcd  to  leave  that  Island  with  the  short  notice  of  a 
r*«  d&fa.  VTithont  ceremony,  they  entered  the  United 
Kores.  the  moat  of  them  the  state  of  Louisiana,  with  all 
ih«  acfniea  they  bad  posaessed  in  Cuba.  They  weru  noti- 
tfi  by  the  Covertior  of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  con- 
Atation  which  foilMde  the  importation  of  slaves ;  but,  at 
the  tame  tune,  reeeived  the  aasnrance  of  the  Governor  that 
km  would  ohtam,  if  poaaibte,  the  approbauon  of  the  Gen- 
rrai  Qovemment  for  their  retaining  this  nronerty.— The 
hUz«1  of  Batratana  is  aitoated  about  lat.  S9  deg.  16  min., 
kaa,  #9  M;  nad  la  ae  remarkable  Jbr  Its  health  as  for  the 
•epvrtor  aeale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  abound. 
Tte  cluef  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  hod  mixed 
with  hia  maof  vicee  aome  virtues.  In  the  year  1813,  this 
\*nw  had,  from  iia  turpitude  and  boldneaa.  claimed  the  at- 
sntuis  tf  the  (^f  emor  of  Louisiana :  and  to  break  up  the 
e-.t&liahaamt,  he  thought  proper  to  strtke  at  the  head.  He 
tkterekire  offered  a  reward  of  500  dollars  for  the  head  of 
UoM^iFor  La  Fine,  who  waa  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 
«{ tin  cny  of  New  Orlaana,  from  his  inunediate  connection, 
t<jii  hM  once  havmg  been  a  fencing'master  in  that  city  of 
tnM.  ivpatatxMi,  which  ait  he  teamed  in  Bonaparte's 
arx  y.  where  he  was  a  captain.    The  reward  which  was  of- 


»)  by  tte  Governor  for  the  bead  of  La  Fitte  was  an- 
vMCToiVy  the  oftfw  of  a  reward  from  the  latter  of  15,000  for 
IW  ^B^at  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered  out  a 
floiBpvay  to  march  from  the  city  to  La  Fltte's  island,  and 
t»  bara  and  defray  all  the  properiy,  and  to  bring  to  the 
^^rv  of  New  Orleane  all  hie  bsadittL  This  company,  under 
ta^  "inmirl  of  •  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  asso- 
enre  c/  ttb  hold  Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the 
kmifiaJ  lateiid,  before  he  aaw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound, 
r£d  be  heard  a  whiatle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call. 
TWa  c  wne  he  Ibnnd  hunself  surrounded  by  armed  men 
v»«  (mdcaened  from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into 
!•{«.«.  Ben  it  w^is  that  the  modem  Charles  de  Moor  de- 
•r^pr*!  hH  few  noble  traits  -,  for  to  this  man  who  had  eome 
\f  iaerof  hia  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not 
•'Jt  vpaivd  Ills  Jife,  but  ofiered  him  that  which  would  have 
."uA  die  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his 
<jp ;  w%irh  wns  hMfi^antly  refused.  He  then,  mlth  the 
%iTni«tkm  of  hm  captor,  returned  to  the  city.  This  cir* 
£i*ia«uace,  aait  Mme  concomitant  events,  proved  that  this 
immi  uf  prate*  wee  not  to  be  taken  by  land.  Our  naval 
-  *»t»  tenag  alwnys  been  small  m  that  quarter,  exertions 
f  V  the  df««rueuon  of  this  illicit  establishment  could  not  be 
f  KpreMd  faae  Item  until  au#meated ;  for  an  olBcer  of  the 
awy,  wnh  moat  of  the  gvnboau  on  that  station,  had  to  re- 
veal Ikem  an  overwhelnung  foroe  of  La  Fitte's.   6o  soon 


'Tie  idle  all — moona  roll  on  moone  away, 

And  Conrad  coniee  not-— came  not  aince  that  da]y  . 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidinga  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  livee  his  grief,  or  periah'd  hia  despair! 

Long  moum'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  ; 

He  left  a  Corsair'e  name  to  other  times, 

linked  with  one  virtue,*  and  a  thousand  crimes.* 


aa  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  authorized  an  attack,  one 
was  made :  the  overthrow  of  this  banditti  haa  been  the  re- 
sult ;  and  now  this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to 
New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong  military  force." — 
A0terieaM  Nnawpafer. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  History 
there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Blackboume ;  and  as  in  some  measure  connected  t^ith  the 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.—'*  There  is  something  mys- 
terious In  the  history  ana  character  of  Dr.  Blackboume. 
The  former  is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  and  report  has  even 
asserted  he  was  a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  m  England,  what 
had  become  of  his  oldchuin,  Bl:ickboume.  was  answered.  He 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  infonncd,  that  Blackboume 
was  installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1694,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1703 ;  but  after  his  successor  l«wis  Bainet's  death, 
in  1704,  he  regained  it.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
dean :  and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24,  1716* 
and  translated  to  York,  November  28, 1724,  as  a  reward,  ac« 
cording  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  the  Duchess 
of  Munster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
founded calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved  with  great 
pradence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumor  whispered  he  retained  the 
vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed 
an  item  in  the  list  of  his  weaknesses  ;  but  so  far  from  being 
convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these 
aspersions  as  the  effects  or  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a  buccaneer  should  have  been  so  ^ood  a  scholar  as  Black- 
boume certainly  was  ?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians,)  aa  to 
be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he  could 
Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the 
leamcNl  languages ;  and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good 
masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ 
Church  College.  Oxford.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
pleasant  man :  this,  however,  was  turned  against  him  by  its 
being  said,  *  he  gained  more  hearta  than  souls.' " 

"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alphonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Philip  n.  King  of  Spain.— Her  dyin^  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and  after  the 
last  embrace.  Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail 
his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life."— Gibbon*s  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  lit.  p.  473. 

a  [In  "  The  Corsair,"  Lord  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  full 
liberty ;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intense,  yet  imforced  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought ;  of 
extraordinary  elasticity,  transparency,  purity,  ease,  and  har- 
mony of  language ;  of  an  arrangement  of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  always  simple  and  flowing ;— in  such  a  perfect  expression 
of  ideas,  always  impressi^-e.  generally  pointed,  frequently 
passionate,  ana  often  new,  that  it  is  perspicuity  itself,  with 
not  a  superfluous  word,  and  not  a  word  out  of  its  natural 
place.— Sir  E.  BavnoKs.  **  The  Corsair"  is  written  in  the 
regular  heroic  couplet,  with  a  spirit,  freedom,  and  variety 
of  tone,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  examnlc  of  Dryden, 
He  scarcely  believed  that  measure  susceptible.  It  was  yet 
to  be  proved  that  this,  the  most  ponderous  and  stately  verhc 
in  our  language,  could  be  accommodated  to  the  variations 
of  a  tale  of  passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks, 
starU,  and  transitions  of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  nar- 
retion.  This  experiment  Lord  Byron  has  made,  with  equal 
boldness  and  success ;  and  has  satisfied  us,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  measure  that  is  known  amongst  us.  is 
at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other,  and  capable,  in  the  hands 
of  a  master,  of  vU>rations  as  strong  and  rapid  as  those  of  a 
lighter  atruclure.— Jcrrasv,] 
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Caiito  I. 


LARA: 

A   TALE." 


LABA. 


CANTO  THK  FOVT. 


Tm  Serft^  an  glad  thnmgh  Lara's  wide  domain. 
And  slayeiy  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall. 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  bannen  on  the  wall ; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  fagots*  hospitable  blaze ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

IL 
The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  boundiug  main  ? 
Loft  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself ; — ^that  heritage  of  wo, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 

>  rA  few  days  after  he  had  pat  the  finishiog  hand  to  the 
**  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  Lord  Byroo  adopted  the 
inost  extraordinary  resolution  that,  perhaps,  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  an  author  of  any  celmiritT.  Annoyed  at  the 
tone  of  disparagement  in  which  his  assailants— not  content 
with  blackening  his  moral  and  social  character— now  af- 
fected to  speak  of  his  genius,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  by  findrng  that  his  own  friends  dreaded 
the  effects  of  constant  publication  on  his  ultimate  fame,  he 
came  to  the  determination,  not  only  to  print  no  more  in  fu- 
ture,  bat  to  porchase  back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights, 
and  suppress  every  line  he  had  ever  written,  with  this 
view,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  he  actoalW  enclosed  his  pub- 
lisher a  draft  for  the  money.  "  For  all  this.**  he  said.  **  it 
might  be  as  well  to  assign  some  reason :  I  have  none  to 
give,  except  my  own  capnce,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance oi  consequence  encash  to  require  explanation.'* 
An  ^n^eal.  however,  from  Mr.  Murray,  to  his  good-nature 
and  oonsiaerateness,  brought,  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  the 
following  reply :— *'  If  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it 
really  would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  : 
tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual :  that  I  was  perfectly 
serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress  all  future  publication,  is 
true ;  but  certainly  not  to  mterfere  with  the  convenience  of 
others,  and  more  particularly  your  o^-n.** 
The  following  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
I  liord  Byron's  mind  at  this  period :— '*  Murray  has  had  a 
letter  from  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edubur^h,  who  says, 
*he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a  port*— something  as  if  one 
was  a  pack-horse,  or  '  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  his ;'  or  like 
Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes 
on  Razors,  *  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet.'  The  same  illus- 
trious Edinburgh  bookseller  onct*  sent  an  order  for  books, 
'  poesy,  and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript— ••  The  i 
'  Harold  and  Cookety  are  much  wanted.*  Such  is  fame !  and,  ' 
after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  '  life  m  others'  breath.*  I 
*Tis  much  the  same  to  divide  purchasers  with  Hannah  | 
Glasse  or  Hannah  More."—*'  March  17th,  Redde  the  *  Quar-  i 
rels  of  Authors,'  a  new  work  by  that  most  entertaining  and 
resesrehiag  writer,  D'Israeli.  They  seem  to  be  an  Imtable 
set,  and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.  '  Til  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that*8  flat.*    What  the  devil  had  I  to 


With  none  to  check  and  few  to  point  xm  timo 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  eiime ; 
Then,  when  he  moot  required  eommandmeat,  thcs 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  governed  meo. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trico 
His  youth  through  all  the  mates  of  its  nee  ; 
Short  was  the  comse  his  restieamess  had  ran» 
But  long  enough  to  lea?o  him  half  aadooe.* 

III. 
And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax*d  fainter  of  his  comae,  tin  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recalL 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  Tassab  could  dedaro, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lua  was  not  then  ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anzioos  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name. 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  iiame. 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  |^ed ; 
"  Yet  doth  he  Eve  !*'  exclaims  the  impatieot  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wean 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
I  The  Laras*  last  and  longest  dwellmg-place ; 

do  with  the  scribbling  T  It  is  too  late  to  inqniic;  and  all  r*> 
grel  is  useless.  But  *an  it  were  to  do  again— I  should  wntr 
anin,  I  suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  sharv 
or  it ;— though  I  shall  think  belter  of  myself  H I  bava  sense 
to  slop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that  wife  hass  a  son.  I 
will  bring  up  mine  heir  in  the  most  antl-poetica]  way— 
make  him  a  Inwrer,  or  a  pirate,  or  any  thing.  Bat  if  he 
writes,  too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is  none  of  nine,  tad  wdi  cut 
him  olTwith  a  Bank  token."— **  April  19.  1  will  keep  m> 
further  journal ;  and.  lo  prevent  me  from  retaining,  like  a 
dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory,  I  tear  oat  the  iwnaintng 
leaves  of  this  volume.    *  Oh  fool !  I  shall  go  mad.'* 

These  extmcts  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  and  Apnl^lfllA. 
Before  the  end  of  May  be  had  bef  ua  the  eompoanaft  ei 


**  Lara."  which  has  been  almost  univrrsally  erassAtrsd  as 
the  continuation  of  **  The  Corsair.**  This  poem  was  pai^ 
lished  anonymously  in  the  following  August,  in  the  ssmbo 
volume  with  Mr.  Rogers's  elegant  tale  of  <*  iaoquelsne  .-**  an 
unnatural  and  unintelligible  coigunctkm,  abicn,  homtrtt.  . 

Kre  rise  to  some  pretty  good  jokes.    **I  believe  ~  s«yv  ' 
rd  Byron,  in  one  of  lus  letters,  **  I  toM  too  of  larry  i 
and  Jacquy.    A  friend  of  mine— at  least  a  mead  of  bis—  ' 
was  reading  said  Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Bitghtoe  eoech.    A  j 
passenger  took  up  the  book  ana  queried  ss  lo  the  authiM. 
The  proprietor  said,  *  there  were  im«;*— to  whiah  itie 
answer  of  the  unknown  was,  *  Ay,  ay  .—a  jctet  eaoeem,  I  ; 
suppose,  nmmot  like  StemhoM  sad  flopkiaa.*    Is  not  tkis 
excellent !  I  would  not  have  oiisaed  the  '  vile  eempariKia*  I 
to  have  escaped  being  the  'Aieades  ambo  ct  eaatare  ' 
pares.'"] 

«  The  reader  is  apprised,  that  the  name  of  Lara  betag 
Spanish,  and  no  drcomstanoe  of  local  and  neimal  i1asffiip->  , 
tion  fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  oaunmr  or  t 
age,  the  word  "  Serf,"  which  could  act  beeoneetly  apfOtal  i 
to  the  lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vamals  eC  > 
the  soil,  has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  rtartgwats  the 
followers  of  our  fictitious  chieftain.— {Lord  Byren  e!ae- 
where  intimates,  that  he  meant  Laia  for  a  chtef  of  ttote  . 
Morea.] 

*  [liord  Byron's  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  this  sMtioo.  — 
Sia  WALTsa  Scott.] 
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But  one  i«  absent  from  the  mooldering  file, 
I  That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 


IV, 
He  coma  at  laat  in  eudden  lonetineeB, 
And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  gue«; 
l^ey  moie  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting;'!  ^er, 
Nat  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 
Vo  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foarign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 
VracB  had  roU'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 
But  Wide  of  tidings  from  another  cUme 
lUd  ient  a  fiaggiug  wing  to  weary  Time. 
'n>«y  see,  they  recognise,  yet  ahnost  deem 
Tlie  preecnt  dubious,  or  the  post  a  dream. 

K^  Uyes»  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  aear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touchM  by  time ; 
H»  faults,  whatever  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
M'e'ht  be  antangfat  him  by  his  Taried  lot ; 
Nor  (pood  oor  iU  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
.Mij^Ht  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 
Us  nouj  In  youth  was  hanghty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins ; 
I  And  eoeh,  if  not  yet  hardened  b  their  course, 
,  Might  be  redeem'd,  nor  aak  a  long  remorse. 


And  they  indeed  were  changed — ^*ti8  quickly  seen, 

Whate'er  he  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been : 

That  brow  in  fimow'd  Unes  had  fixM  at  last, 

And  spake  of  posnons,  but  of  passion  past : 

The  pride,  bat  not  the  fire,  of  eariy  days, 

Coidnesa  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 

A  high  demeanor,  and  a  glance  that  took 

Thdr  thooghts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 

Aed  thai  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  wond  bath  stung,' 

That  diaits  m  seeming  playfulness  around, 

.ind  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound ; 

411  th«e»  eram'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath. 

Than  putce  could  well  reyeal,  or  accent  breathe. 

Ambilian,  gkny,  love,  the  common  aim, 

Yhal  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 

"Wtflini  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive, 

Yd  stero'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 

And  9&a»  deep  fboiing  it  were  vain  to  trace 

M  mofoeafis  I^htsn'd  o*er  his  livid  face. 


>  ;U  h  a  rmrtarkaUe  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
T^^*  aMKntati  Ins  manner  is  frequently  varied,— although  he 
VP'Ars  to  nsre  assomed  for  an  occasion  the  characteristic 
«*^flA  and  style  of  several  eontemporaries,— yet  not  only  is 
'.  s  poetry  raajibed  in  every  instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of 
» rjEUMliTf ,  hn  in  some  leading  particulars,  and  especially  in 
td^.  cteraccer  of  his  heroes,  eucn  story  so  closely  resembled 
IV  /^aer.  that,  managed  by  a  writer  of  less  power,  the  effect 
»-7«IJ  have  been  an  uoi^easant  nonotomy.  A  U,  or  almost  all, 
Us  EMTocs  have  aomewhal  the  attributes  of  Childe  Harold  :— 
til.  '>r  almoai  aB,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 
linr  tagtaatB,  and  exhibit  hi^  and  poignant  feelings  of  pain 
«^  plwsnrs ;  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  honorable  ; 
•>!  Mieqnalty  keen  suseepttbility  o(  injustice  or  injury ,tmder 
dr  fifhof  sUNCiam  or  oooieropt  of  munkind.  Tlie  strength 
«#  early  passion,  and  the  gl«»w  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uni- 
laoBAyiainlal  as  chiUedcir  subdocd  by  a  train  of  early  impru- 
*met»  or  cf  darker  gatK,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnish- 
9A  Htaoiatlmate  aa^oquaiotanee  with  Uie  vanity  of  human 
■■iBt  These  general  attributes  mark  the  stem  features  of 
aU  liool  Bnoa^  heroes,  from  those  which  are  shaded  by  the 


_ I  of  the  iUostrious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk 

cafef  the  ttuhao  of  Alp  the  Renegade.  It  was  reserved  to 
kxi  to  present  the  name  ehanu^er  on  the  public  stage  again 
sM  agiin,  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful 
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Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past. 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wanderM  lone. 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — ^unknown : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan. 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show. 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know  ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  worts  more  few. 

VIL 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Bom  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay. 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ;' 
But  still  ho  only  saw,  and  did  not  share. 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  dl  pursued, 
With  hope  still  bafRed  still  to  bo  renew'd ; 
Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repeird  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear ; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess'd 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  express'd. 

VIII. 
Twas  strange — ^in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman — ^the  field — ^the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
In  turn  he  tried — ^he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  wo, 
No  tame,  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intonseness  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme. 
How  woke  be  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream? 


genius  which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feel- 
ing in  their  innermost  recesses,  knew  how  to  combine  their 
operations,  so  that  the  interest  was  eternally  varying,  and 
never  abated,  although  the  most  important  personage  of  the 
drama  retained  the  same  lineaments.  It  will  one  day  be 
considered  as  not  the  least  remarkable  literary  phenomenon 
of  this  age,  that  daring  a  period  of  four  years,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  distinguisshed  poetical  talent  of 
which  we  maybe  permitted  to  boast,  a  smifle  author^and 
he  managin;;  his  pen  with  the  careless  and  negligent  ease 
of  a  man  or  quality,  and  choosing  for  his  theme  subjects  so 
very  similar,  and  personaees  bearing  s»  close  a  resemblance 
to  each  other,— did,  in  despite  of  these  circumstanoes,  of 
the  unamiable  attributes  with  which  he  usually  invested  his 
heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the  public,  main- 
tain the  ascendency  in  their  favor,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  i!rst  matured  production.  So,  however,  it  indisputa- 
bly has  been.— Si  a  Waxtbr  Scott.] 

*  [This  description  of  Lara,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
returned  from  distant  travels,  and  reossuming  his  station 
in  the  society  of  his  own  country,  has  strong  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  part  which  tne  author  himself  seemed 
occasionally  to  bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle 
with  the  fair.— Sia  Waltsb  Scott.] 
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Caitto  z.  • 


Alas !  he  told  not — bat  he  did  awake 

To  caxse  the  withered  heaxt  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  yolume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eye  more  cnrioos  he  appeared  to  scan, 

And  oft,  in  sadden  mood,  for  many  a  day, 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 

And  then,  his  rarely  callM  attendants  said. 

Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  huiried 

tr^ 
0*er  the  daik  gallery,  where  his  fatherB  frawn'd 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 
They   heard,   but   whisper'd — "  that   must   not   be 

known-— 
The  sound  of  words  leas  earthly  than  his  own. 
Ym,  they  who  chose  might  amile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 
Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gather'd  from  the  dead, 
That  stiU  beside  his  opened  volume  lay. 
As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away? 
Why  dept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd — but  where  the  wrong? 
Some  knew  perchance— but  'twere  a  tale  too  long ; 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  sumuse ; 
But  if  they  would — they  could" — around  the  board. 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 


It  was  the  night— «nd  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray. 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree. 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove. 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air. 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  epmi  there ; 

Secure  that  naught  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 

So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 

But  tum'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate ; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days. 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now — 

No— no — the  stonn  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 

Unfelt — ^unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 

A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  soch  breast  as  his. 

XL 

He  tum'd  within  his  solitary  hall, 
And  his  high  shadow  diot  along  the  wall : 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 


Where  history's  pen  its  pnise  or  Hams 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  etiU  mast  traly  lie^ 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam 
Huougfa  the  dim  lattice  o'er  ths  floor  of  slooe. 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saioli^  thai  tlMi# 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pietared  Jfimftts 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  graw« 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  id  view ; 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  braw  of  gloam. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  piume* 
Glanced  like  a  spectra's  attrihntwi,  and  guve 
His  aspect  all  that  terrar  gives  the  grave. 

XII 

'Twas  midnight — all  was  slomber;  the  kme  light 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark !  there  be  murmuis  heard  in  Uira's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice— «  shriek — a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence— did  they  he«r 
That  frantic  echo  bunt  the  sleeping  ear? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremukwsly  brave. 
Rush  where  the  somid  invoked  their  aid  to  save  ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands. 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

xm. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid* 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd* 

Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  nsar* 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather*d  bcow ; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay* 

There  lived  upon  his  Up  the  wish  to  slay ; 

Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  then  had  diedr 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  ahnost  sealed,  but  itot  fofsook 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aqjiect  coold  dgciose. 

And  now  was  fiz'd  in  horrifab  repose. 

They  raise  him- bear  him;— hush i  ha  braathcs»bfi 

speaks, 
The  swarthy  Uush  reoolore  in  his  dieeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  thov^  dim. 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  linb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  sCini^g 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  hb  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  undetstaud 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  me«t  an  tmr 
That  hears  him  not— alas!  that  cannot  bear! 

XIV. 
His  page  approaoh'd,  and  he  alone  appeared 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  hean! ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow. 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  riiould  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret, — ^yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  be  eyes^ 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  be  bent  beside. 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied, 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream — 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  oouM  overthiow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  wow 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  phrensy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld. 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  bo  reveal'dt 
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Raili  It  ha  heat:  the  cortaiD'cl  moniiij:  eame, 
And  bmthed  wfw  vifsr  in  Ui  riiaken  frame ; 
And  Mhce  nagbt  he  none  fivm  prieit  nor  leech, 
And  looo  the  wme  m  mamoBat  and  in  speech 
As  beratoAire  he  fiiPd  the  fnamg  honn, — 
,  Nor  les  he  BBleo^  nor  more  hio  forehead  lowen, 
nu  the«  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night, 
I  Appear'd  ]tm  wekoaM  now  to  Lara'o  agfat, 
'  He  t0  his  iMrfeDing  ramiili  diow'd  it  not, 
Whow  dioddenng  prvred  their  fear  was  lem  foigot 
lo  tremfaliag  pain  (ahme  they  dared  not)  emwl 
The  Mtooiifa'd  ilsfeo,  and  ihnn  the  fated  haU  ; 
IV  WBfiag  banner,  and  the  clappmg  door, 
I  TIm  naliiiig  tapeetry ,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
I  The  hag  dm  ihadows  of  aurroonding  treea, 
i  The  flaf^iag  bal,  the  night-oong  of  the  breexe ; 
I  Aogfat  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
I  Ai  efeaing  nddeaa  o'er  the  dark  gray  walls: 


XVL 

i  Tiia  thooght!  that  hour  of  ne'er  nnravell'd  gloom 

{  Cnw  oflt  Sfain,  or  Lam  could  aasume 
A  Keming  of  forgetfulneas,  that  made 
Hd  TMsali  more  amaxed  noi*  leas  afraid — 
Had memoiy  yanirti'd  then  with  sense  restoredT 
Siace  wofd,  nor  look,  nor  geetore  of  their  lord 
Bctray'd  a  feefing  that  recaU'd  to  these 
That  fevered  moment  of  hie  mind's  disease. 
Wai  it  1  dream?  was  his-  the  Toice  that  spt^e 

j  IVw itnmge  wiki  aecenfti;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  domber?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'erlabor'd  heart 
Thai  (XMed  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 
Coold  he  who  thos  had  snfiet'd  so  forrnt, 
^Vhfs  aaeh  »  aw  that  eofiering  diudder  yet  ? 
Or  did  that  alenee  prare  his  memory  fiz'd 
Too  deep  for  wofda^  mdeliUe,  nnmix'd 
In  that  conoding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heut  toihow  the  effect,  bat  not  the  caose? 

•  Xotn  in  him ;  his  bteaet  had  boned  both, 

'  N«  oMBmoB  gasen  eonld  discern  the  growth 

,  Of  tfaog^ia  that  mortal  lips  mnst  leaTo  half  told ; 

!  IWychflke  the  feeUe  words  that  wooldmilbkL 


XVIL 

Ib  hia  iaeiplicafaly  miz'd  appeared 
Moeh  tobe  loved  and  hated,  sooght  and  lear'd ; 
I  Opaioa  fnying  o'er  hie  hidden  lot, 
Ia  pniae  ormitaag  ne'er  hia  name  forgot: 
Ha  deace  fonn'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate— 
"Htty  pifls*d— -they  gazed — they  fain  woold  know  his 

fata. 
^'^  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
^Im)  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  7  yet  some  wciild  say, 
^ith  them  he  coold  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
^  owa'd  that  smile,  if  oft  obsenred  and  near, 
^aaed  in  its  mirth,  and  wither*d  to  a  sneer ; 
That  anile  might  reach  hia  Up,  but  pasi'd  not  by^ 
^cae  e'er  coold  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Y«t  thoe  was  softness  too  in  his  regard. 
At  tJBHa,  a  heart  as  not  hy  nature  hard, 
^  ttice  peroeiYed,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
^  weakaesi,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
Aad  ^eepd  itself,  m  scorning  to  redeem 
^  daabt  from  othem'  half -withheld  eateem ; 
h9df4nffieted  penance  of  a  hreast 
^^  teodeness  m^t  once  have  wnmg  from  net ; 
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In  vigilance  of  giief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  havhig  loved  too  well. 


XVIII. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  wont  had  fallen  which  couM  hefall. 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  hreadiing  woiid, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hnri'd ; 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginingi,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped ; 

But  'acaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  remt : 

With  mora  capacity  for  love  than  earSi 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  eariy  dreams  of  good  ontstripp'd  the  truth. 

And  troubled  manhood  foUow'd  baflled  youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent. 

And  wasted  powen  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 

In  hurried  deeolation  o'er  his  path. 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  ahame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feost  the  worm  ; 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill. 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  wiU : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  bought. 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would.  In  tempting  time, 

Mislead  liis  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  aoar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath. 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe, 

And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  aU  who  shared  bis  mortal  atate  ; 

His  mind  abhorrinflr  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own: 

Thus  coldly  passing  aU  that  paaa'd  below. 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 

Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guUt  had  glow'd, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothnesi  flow'd ! 

'TIS  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start ; 

His  madness  waa  not  of  the  bead,  but  heart, 

And  rarely  wandered  in  his  qpeech,  or  drew 

His  thongbts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 


XIX. 
With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 
And  seeming  giadneas  to  remam  nnaeen. 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance — ^nor  hate — ^nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  rememtor'd  well, 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforee  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  date 
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That  iiMiidriiip,  pity,  or  Brenicm  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  ooul^bat  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  yoor  own  he  woand ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  firom  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net. 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  yon  to  forget ! 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames. 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appear — ^a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  iUumined  hall. 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  bauds 
That  mingle  there  in  well -according  bands ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  paai*d  on  earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth ! 


XXI. 

And  Lan  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad. 

His  brow  Iwlied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 

And  his  glance  foUow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair. 

Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 

He  leaned  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attenUve  eye, 

Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fizM  on  his — 

111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this: 

At  length  he  caught  it — 'tis  a  face  unknown, 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 

Prying  and  daric,  a  strenger's  by  his  mien. 

Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen : 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 

Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze ; 

On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew. 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 

Ak>ng  the  stranger's  aspect,  fiz'd  and  stern, 

Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  Tulgar  eye  could  learn. 


XXIL 

"  1\i  he  !**  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echo*d  fistft  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"  *Tis  he !"— "  *Tis  whof  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look : 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  stil!  the  stranger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaimed,  with  haughty  sneer, 
"*T»  he!— how  came  he  thence 7--what  doth  he 
herer 


XXIIL 

It  were  too  raoeh  for  Lan  to  pass  by 

Such  questioiis,  so  repealed  fierce  and  high  ; 

With  look  coHeeted,  bat  with  aeeent  cdd, 

More  mQdIy  firm  than  petoiantly  bold, 

He  tum'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone-* 

"  My  name  is  Lan !— when  thjne  own  is  known. 


Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  nqnile 
The  unlook'd  for  cooftesy  of  soeh  a  knight. 
Tis  Lan  !-4iirthcr  wooldrt  thou  mark  or  oak  X 
I  dinn  noqne8tion»  and  I  ^ 


**  Thou  riiunn'st  no  question !  Ponder^is  there  none 

Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shoal 

And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  7    Gaze  agata  I 

At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 

Oh !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  deblf 

Eternity  forbidi  thee  to  forpt" 

With  slow  and  searching  nance  upon  his  face 

Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  noumg  there  could  trace 

Tliey  knew,  or  chose  to  know — ^with  dubioiai  kxik 

He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 

And  half  contemptuous  tum'd  to  paa  away ; 

But  the  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 

"  A  word ! — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 

To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer ; 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art — ^nay,  !>own  not,  loi^. 

If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word — 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 

Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  7  whose  deeds ** 

"  Whata'er  I  be. 
Words  wQd  as  these,  accusen  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  welt. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest, 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  rfiall  be  ezpreflr'd* 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed — 
**  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  uodiaclosedy 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  bast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lare*s  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
Thou^,  like  Count  Lara,  now  retura'd  bJoqo 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, . 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.* 


*'  To-morrow  be  it,"  Etselin  repfied, 

**  And  here  our  several  worth  and  tnith  be  tried: 

I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  btess'd  V* 

What  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrank 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gathered,  seem'd  on  hbn  to  fall ; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appeared  to  stray 

In  far  foigetfulnees  away — away — 

Alas  *  that  heedleameas  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profoimd. 

XXIV. 

«'  To-morrow !— ay,  to-morrow !"  further  wori 
Than  those  repeated  none  fh>m  Lara  henid  ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  pasnon  spoke ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashine  atnger  brake  ; 
Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  faiOial  low  tnw. 
Which  show'd  renhre,  £»tMiniiM 
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He  Moed  his  e]otk — his  h^ail  he  di^tly  bow'd, 

And  paannf^  EnnliB,  he  left  the  crowd ; 

And,  es  ke  pM»*d  him,  nnilhig  met  the  frown 

With  which  that  «hleft«in*e  btow  would  bear  him  down : 

It  wee  nor  Bm3e  of  mirth,  nor  Btragglinj^  pride 

That  curisB  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide ; 

But  that  of  one  tn  hi«  own  heart  aecnre 

Or  till  that  he  would  do  or  could  endare. 

Co4]l<!  tbk  mean  peace  ?  the  eahnnees  of  the  good  ? 

Or  goilt  grown  old  hi  desperate  hardihood  7 

AJaa !  too  like  In  confidence  are  each, 

For  man  to  tnvt  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 

Prom  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 

Troths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 


XXV 

And  Lan  callM  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
Well  could  that  stripUn^  word  or  sign  obey : 
II*  only  fdlower  from  those  climes  afar, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprang, 
In  doty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Abore  liis  statioB,  and  beyond  his  yeaia 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command  ; 
But  flert  his  step,  and  dear  hb  tones  would  come, 
>Vben  Lva*s  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Fneods*,  kindred's,  parents*,  wonted  voice  recall, 
Xow  lost,  abjured,  for  one--his  friend,  his  all : 
For  htm  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side? 
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Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

Tliat  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marred,  though  in  his  beams  he  srew. 

The  cheek  where   oft  the  unbidden   blwo   shone 

through; 
Yet  not  soch  bluih  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
Alt  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
Birt  *tw8s  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever*d  there ; 
.\nd  the  wild  spanlo  of  his  eye  seem*d  caught 
Fran  high,  and  ligbten'd  with  electric  thought. 
Though  lis  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  firinge 
Had  tempered  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 
Yet  km  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 
Or.  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  htf  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page  ; 
For  hours  oo  Lara  ha  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-foifrotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  wsre  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 
Hh  walk  the  wood,  ha  snort  some  foreign  book  ; 
Ilis  mtiag-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook: 
He  seem'o,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
Fram  an  that  Inrea  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  broClierhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  bayond  that  bitter  booor-oar  birth. 


XXVII. 
If  u^iho  lored,  'twas  Lara ;  bnt  was  shown 
His<iiih  is  Mvmoffio^  and  in  deeds  I 


In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  gness'd 

Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  expieas'd. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  Ivook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

His  seal,  though  more  than  that  (tf  servile  hands. 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  ahr  commands ; 

As  if  'twas  Lara^s  leas  than  Ais  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  in  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  nun  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore  ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain. 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Gould  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days. 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays. 

So  feminmely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  matclrd  with  that  smooth  cheek. 

But  for  his  gaib,  and  somethmg  in  his  gaze. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fieiceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame  : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  hott 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore  ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply. 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara''s  wonted  voice  that  spake. 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awiike. 


XXVIIL 
He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall. 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  tlie  crowd  arotmd  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold, 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-bom  Lara  bore 
Such  instilt  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore. 
The  color  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came. 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 
And  0  er  his  brow  the  dampeuinff  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew. 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes — ^there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 
Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonize  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  pass'd : 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 
As  if  on  something  recoffuised  right  well ; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meiming  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 
Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  withm  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 
Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lam's  mien, 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  pcreh 
No  moie  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  tomb. 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bouiMl  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dreamy 
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Such  as  we  know  k  &be,  yet  dnad  io  sooth. 
Because  the  wont  is  ever  nearest  troth. 
And  they  are  gone — bat  Guelin  is  there. 
With  thougfatfol  visage  and  imperious  air; 
But  long  remained  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 

The  couiteoos  host,  and  all-approving  guest. 

Again  to  that  accostomM  couch  must  creep 

TVnere  joy  subndes,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man,  o'erlabor^d  with  his  being*s  strife, 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 

There  fie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  lullM  ambition's  wue ; 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 

And  quench*d  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 

What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become? 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  univerBal  home, 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  su|nne, 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glad  for  a  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least 


LAIIA. 


GAMTO  THE  BBOOHII.' 


NiOHT  wanes — the  vapon  round  the  mountains  curi'd 
Melt  mto  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  worid. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past, 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  bhth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  !  behold  her  glories  shine. 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  They  are  thine !" 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see  ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil. 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 

Tis  mom — ^'tis  noon — assembled  m  the  hall, 
The  gathered  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call ; 
'TIS  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 


1  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  a  whimsical  pleasure 
in  (hsappomting,  by  his  second  Canto,  most  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  iisd  excited  by  the  first.  For,  without  the 
resuscitation  of  Sir  Bswiin,  LaraPs  mystMious  vision  in  his 
antique  hall  becomes  a  mere  useless  piece  of  lumber,  iniqv 
plicable  to  any  intelligible  purpose.  The  character  of  Me- 
dora,  whom  we  had  been  sallsaed  to  behold  very  contented- 
ly domwtkted  in  ths  Pirate's  Islaikd,  without  inquiriBg 


When  Exselin  his  charge  maj  hoos  imfsiiU 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  untM  b»  tM. 

His  fiiith  was  pledged,  and  Lam's  procaisa  (ivMiv 

To  niMt  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  banTea. 

Why  comes  he  not?    Such  troths  ta  bo  divu^sd* 

Methinks  the  aocnaer's  rest  is  long  ^^IftlgHL 

m. 

The  hoar  is  past,  and  Lara  too  Is  there, 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air ; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ?    llie  hoor  to  mat. 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  OAo^s  brow  V  oiWcasL 
"  I  know  my  friei^ !  his  faith  I  cannot  fear. 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  Oands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Dira's  lands ; 
My  haUs  from  such  a  guest  had  honor  gain'd. 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  hw  host  disdain'd, 
But  that  some  previoas  proof  foibade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again, 
Or  will  myself  rMeem  his  knighthood's  stain.** 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answered,  "  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  e^  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wnm^, 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scaroety  less  thaa  HMd, 

Or,  at  the  wont,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not^-but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where— bat  I  most  not  trifle  too: 

Produce  this  bahblet^--or  redeem  the  pledga  ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  fakhioo's  ed^" 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  same  flew. 
"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  beat. 
And  thns  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest" 

With  cheek  michangmg  from  its  saDow  gloom. 
However  near  his  own  or  othei^s  tomb ; 
With  hand,  whose  almost  eareleoi  ooolness  spok» 
Its  gra^  well-osed  to  deal  the  sahre«stroke ; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  detennined  nsi  to  spMiy 
Did  Lara  too  hi  willing  weapon  bara. 
In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  roand  then  closed. 
For  Otho's  phrensy  would  not  be  opposed ; 
And  from  his  lip  thoae  words  of  inmlt  fott^ 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintsin  than  welL 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  bKndly  nab. 
Vain  Otho  gave  tus  bosom  to  the  gash : 
He  Ued,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  woood, 
Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  ahnf  die  ground. 
"  Demand  thy  life  !"    He  answered  not :  and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  agam. 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  fakhiou  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  tnow  ; 


whence  or  why  she  had  emigrated  thither,  is»  by  aisiu»  of 
some  mysterious  relation  between  her  and  9it  Kxtelln,  in- 
volved m  very  disagreeable  ambiguity  ^-aad.  fiuther,  the 
high-minded  and  generous  Coorad,  who  had  prafened  dsaih 
and  torture  to  lue  and  liberty.  If  purehasod  by  a  nuthUy 
murder,  is  degraded  into  a  vus  and  oowanQy  assaaun-* 
Gsoaes  Blus.] 


Canto  n. 


LARA. 
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IVn  aM  was  aeeni  eont^tednes  and  ait, 

Now  rose  the  unlea^eu'd  hatred  of  bb  heart ; 

Sa  little  «pafin^  to  the  foe  ho  fell'd, 

That  when  the  approaehin^  crowd  his  ann  withheld, 

H^  ahmst  tmtiM  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 

Who  thus  lor  mtrej  daxed  to  inteipose ; 

But  to  a  nKKDotit's  thouglit  that  purpose  bent ; 

Yet  look*d  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 

.V»  if  he  loathed  the  tnefiectaal  strife 

Tliat  leR  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life ; 

As  if  to  search  bow  far  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  ita  vietim  onwaid  to  his  grave. 


V, 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighboring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed,  and  hee<Seas  of  them  all, 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowlv  strode  away ; 
He  bacli*d  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  he  T  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Wha  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light* 
Wh^ie  was  thb  Extelin  7  who  came  and  went 
To  l«&Te  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
H^  led  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
Hf  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
Bat  thi^rs  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Cainc^  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  naught 
Rtcept  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  stood  at  rest, 
Hff  hetf  alarmM,  bis  murmuring  squtiea  distreesM : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 
In  dread  to  meet  the  markiB  of  prowlers*  wrath : 
But  aooe  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  siniggte  hath  defaced  the  grass. 
Which  etiO  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Nor  dshbting  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
Th^  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
Wh^a  agooixod  hands  that  oease  to  guard, 
Woaod  in  that  poag  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
S*MDf  aoeh  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  we«e  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  «traoge  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  oVr  his  blackened  Dune ; 
Thni  suddsn  silent  when  his  form  appeared, 
Awtitjf  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd 
Ajr^n  its  wonted  woruiering  to  renew, 
\jui  dye  ooQJectare  with  a  darker  hue. 

VIL 

Days  roO  along,  and  Otho*s  wounds  are  heaPd, 
But  not  his  pcK^ ;  and  hate  no  more  concealM : 
Mr>  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
Tb«  frirnd  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  wo, 
And  from  bis  oonntryV  jistioe  now  demands 
Account  of  Bnelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
^'bo  r)m  than  L«ira  could  have  canse  to  fear 
ll«  pffwnce?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
K  Dot  the  man  on  whom  bis  menaced  charge 
R^d  «te  loo  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  7 
l1io  grosral  rumor  ignorantly  lond. 
The  mystery  dsarsst  to  the  curioos  crowd ; 


The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray'd. 
The  dull  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwariike  caught  that  art? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unraix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless :     - 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gamst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 


VIIL 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malecontent. 
Who  cursed  the  tyraimy  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  nn, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends ; 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortrera  each  was  lord, 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands. 
And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands ; 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 
All  dffead  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 
But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 
l^ey  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur  d  of  the  worst. 
And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  ntood. 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 
And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 
For    thence   the  wretched    ne'er    unsoothed   with- 
drew, 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  tlie  high. 
The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye  ; 
Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark   that,  day  by 

day. 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 
Whate'er  his  view,  his  favor  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound. 
The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 
From  him  by  sterner  chiefii  to  exile  dnven 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 
By  him  no  peasant  moum'd  his  rifled  cot. 
And  scarce  tho  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 
With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure. 
With  bun  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
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Youth  present  cheer  snd  pramiMd  recompeiMe 

DeUin'd,  till  all  too  late  to  pait  from  thence ; 

To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  coming  change, 

The  deep  revennoa  of  delay'd  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  tlie  unequal  match. 

The  ^ell-won  charms  euccesB  waa  sore  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  prochiim 

That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  la^t  the  vengeance  which  he  sought: 

His  Bommona  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swanning  hall. 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 

Such  is  their  cry — some  watehword  for  the  fight 

Must  viudicato  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 

Religion — freedom — ^vengeance — ^what  you  will, 

A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankmd  to  kill ; 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread. 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wdves  and  worms  be  fed ! 


IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain'd 

Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd  ; 

Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 

The  Serfs  coqtemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both : 

They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 

One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 

By  circumstance  compelled  to  plunge  again, 

In  self-defence,  amid^  the  strife  of  men. 

C^ut  off  by  some  mysterious  fato  from  those 

Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes. 

Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accursed. 

Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 

Some  reason  urged,  whato'er  it  was,  to  shun 

Inquiry  into  de<^  at  distance  done ; 

By  mingling  witli  his  own  the  cause  of  aB, 

EVu  if  he  fail'd,  he  still  delayed  his  fall. 

The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept. 

The  stonn  that  once  had  spent  itaelf  and  slept 

Roused  by  events  that  seemM  foredoom*d  to  urge 

His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  bad  been, 

And  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 

L'g^ht  care  had  he  for  life,  and  lees  for  fame, 

But  not  lees  fitted  for  the  deqierate  game : 

He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  othera'  hato. 

And  mock*d  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 

What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 

He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  suUen  lair. 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 

Inured  to  hunterB,.he  was  found  at  bay ; 

And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 

Stem,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 

Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene ; 

But  dragged  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 

A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 

In  voice — ^mien-^-gestnre — savage  nature  spoke, 

And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 


What  boots  the  oft-repeated  Ule  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
Tne  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
Tlie  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  fabkt  that  yield? 


The  smoking  fuin,  and  the  emmbled  wallT 

In  this  the  stmggie  was  the  smne  with  all ; 

Save  that  difltemper*d  pasaoiM  lent  thsic  aiot 

In  bittemesa  th%t  banish'd  all  xaiwaa. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  wa»  v«ai« 

The  captive  died  upon  the  battle  riain ; 

In  either  cause,  one  nga  alone  poawi^d 

The  empire  of  the  oltemato  viciof^a  bmai*) 

And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  «r  for  «wagf « 

Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  mora  nmaim^d  lo  sia^ 

It  was  too  lato  to  check  the  wasting  bmad* 

And  Desolation  reap*d  the  fannsh'dland; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  i 

And  Carnage  anuled  upon  her  daily  dead. 


XL 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impolae  atrang, 

The  first  success  to  Lara's  nuntben  dang: 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  ail ; 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader^*  eafl : 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  fee  they  press. 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  aecnre  auccicaa 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thixst  of  hate» 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fete : 

In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do^ 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardor  he  would  tame. 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 

The  wary  foe  alone  hath  tum'd  their  mood. 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  bnied: 

The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nishtly  ambuaoadet 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd. 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply. 

The  tontless  rest  beneath  the  humid  dcy. 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leagner'a  ait. 

And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart. 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd:  the  battle-day 

They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may ; 

But  more  prefcrr*d  the  fury  of  the  strife. 

And  present  death,  to  hourly  sufibrisg  life: 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 

His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 

Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent. 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent: 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand. 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  acanty  band : 

Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 

To  mourn  the  discipline  they  lato  disdain'd. 

One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 

And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war  ; 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighboring  state 

An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hato : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit. 

But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 


XIL 

It  is  resolved — they  march— conaentipg  Nanhi 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  tofdiIe«  fli^e 
Already  they  perceive  its  tnaquH  beam 
Sleep  on  the  sorfaee  of  the  faanier  stream ; 
AJready  they  desciy — la  yon  the  bank? 
Away  *  'tis  lined  with  UMiny  a  hostile  nnk. 
Return  er  fly  !~Wbat  giittots  in  the  ttmr  1 
'Tis  Otho's  banner-— the  purroer'fl  spoar! 
Are  those  the  shepherds*  fires  upon  Ihtt  height  7 
Alas !  they  Uase  too  widely  for  the  flight: 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  oompaai'd  in  Iha  tai^ 
Leas  blood  perahmioa hath  bought  a  ncheii|Mil« 


Caxto  n. 


LARA. 
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XIIL 

A  momenl'a  patHB — *iJB  bat  to  breathe  their  band, 

Or  flhaU  Uny  cmward  prw,  or  here  withstand  ? 

It  matten  htUe— if  the  j  eharae  the  fees 

Who  bf  their  bofder-etream  their  mareh  oppose, 

Some  few,  peidiafiee,  may  break  and  pan  the  line, 

Howeyer  liiikM  to  baffle  sooh  design. 

'<  The  ehAVfo  be  oon !  to  wait  for  their  aasanlt 

Wrre  ftue  Weil  worthy  of  a  eowaxd's  halt." 

Forth  flkm  oaefa  sabre,  remM  is  every  steed, 

Aud  the  next  wont  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed : 

In  the  next  tene  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 

How  many  shall  bat  hear  Uie  voice  of  death ! 


XIV. 

Hsi  Uade  is  bared< — in  him  there  is  an  air 
'Vi  deep,  hot  far  too  tranqoil  for  despair ; 
A  sooicthing  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Rf^nmes  the  br&Test,  if  they  feel  for  men. 
Hr  tum'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 
Aod  stiU  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
Perchance  *twas  bot  the  moon*s  dim  twilight  threw 
.Along  his  aspect  an  miwonted  hoe 
or  moamfnl  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  expressed 
Th«^  troth,  and  not  the  tenor  of  his  breast. 
V.W  tan.  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his : 
It  tn<mhled.not  in  such  an  hour  as  tliis ; 
liis  iip  was  dent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 
fih  eye  afene  pcoclaim*d,  "  We  will  not  part ! 
Thy  bead  nuy  perish*  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
1  Farewell  to  life,  bnt  not  adieu  to  thee !" 

I  The  word  hath  pso^d  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
■  Ponrs  the  link*d  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven ; 
,  Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 
I  And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
Oatannber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
I  Dinair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 
Kad  bkwd  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  all  rMfly  tfll  the  morning  beam. 


XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all. 

Where  foe  appeared  to  press,  or  friend  to  fkll, 

Cheen  Laia  s  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel. 

Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 

Notto  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 

Bot  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 

While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 

RecoQ  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow : 

Now  girt  with  nnmbexs,  now  almost  alone, 

Hv  foda  their  tanks,  or  reunites  hki  own  ; 

Umuelf  he  spared  not^ouce  they  seem'd  to  fly — 

.Vow  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high. 

And  shaok — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest? 

Thn  ahaft  is  spe^— the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 

That  fstal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 

Aod  Death  hath  striken  down  yon  aim  of  pride. 

Th9  woid  of  triomph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 

Thai  haody  ao  raised,  how  droopingty  it  hung ! 

Bot  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 

Thoagfa  fpsm  its  fellow  shrink  tlte  falling  reins ; 

Theie  Kalsd  snatches:  diny  with  the  blow, 

And  lenNeleiis  bendnig  o*er  his  saddle-bow, 

P«fc«ivas  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 

B<Tailra  his  ebsager  firom  the  combat's  rage : 

Meuatime  his  fhUoweis  charge,  and  charge  again ; 

Too  oiM  tho  slayort  now  to  heed  the  slain ! 


XVI. 


Day  glimmers  on  the  dving  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head ; 
The  war-horae  masterieas  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  bunt  his  bloody  girth  ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remaiu'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rem*d ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thint  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death. 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop--the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave  ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effi>rt  swept. 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimsonM  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste : 
They  feel  its  fifeshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?    No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — ^but  now  forgot ! 


XVII. 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene. 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side. 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rushy 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain. 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage* 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 

Who  nothuig  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  kuees  ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim. 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 


XVIIL 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Tlieir  triumph  naught  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  bis  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not. 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  turns  to  Kaled :— ^ach  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  ^ich  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  ^pake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone  ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
Tliey  seem'd  even  then — ^that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate. 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 


Their  words  tiioagfa  &int  were  many— ftom  tlie  tooe 
Their  import  then  who  beard  conld  jadge  akme ; 
From  this,  y^m  might  have  deem*d  yoong  KaM's 

death 
More  near  than  Lam's  by  bis  Toioe  and  breath. 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
Bat  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  dear 
And  cahn,  till  mnrmnring  death  ga^*d  hoanely  near: 
But  from  his  visage  Uttle  coold  we  guess, 
So  nnrepentant,  dark,  and  pasmmless. 
Save  that  when  struggting  nearer  to  his  last. 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast; 
And  once,  as  Kaled's  answering  aceenti  ceased, 
Rose  Lara's  band,  and  pointed  to  the  East: 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  hi^ 
Roird  back  the  clonds)  the  rooiraw  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene. 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  bad  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  hw  glance  before  that  morning  light, 
To  look  on  Lara"s  brow— where  all  grew  night 
Yet  sense  seem*d  left,  though  better  were  its  loss; 
For  when  one  near  display'd  the  absotving  cross, 
And  proffS^r'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane. 
And  Bmiled^Heaven  pardon  !  if  'twere  with  disdain : 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  bis  fix'd  despairing  view. 
With  brow  repulsre,  and  with  gerture  swift. 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 
As  if  such  but  distnrb'd  the  expiring  man. 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  saye  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sora. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breatli  that  Lara  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  alon^  his  dim  eye  grew ; 
His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  hb  head  droop'd  o'er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain. 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answere  not  again. 
'*  It  beats !" — Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone- 
It  once  was  Lare  which  thou  look'st  uponT 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  posB'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 


1  [The  death  of  Lara  is,  by  far.  the  finest  passage  in  the 
poem,  and  i«  fully  equsi  to  any  thing  else  which  the  anthor 
ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  event,  thou^  de- 
scribed with  a  temble  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  reueved 
and  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  pictuzes  of  mental  energy 
and  affection  with  which  it  is  combmed.  The  whole  sequel 
of  the  poem  is  written  with  equal  vigor  and  feeling,  and  may 
be  put  in  competition  with  any  thuig  that  poetry  has  pro- 
duced, in  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.--JBFFaaT.] 

*  The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  duke  of  Gandia. 
The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Burchard,  and  is  in  substance  as  foUowv ;— "  On  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenxa  and  the  Duke 
01  Gandia,  sons  of  the  Fope,  supped  wtth  their  mother, 


And  when,  in  nisinf  him  ftmn  wiMse  hm  I 

Within  hii  aim  the  1 

He  saw  the  head  his  1 

RoO  down  hke  eaith  to  cwlh  apoa  tb#plii& ; 

He  did  not  dvh  hiiMelf  tbenby,  nortMr 

The  gioBsy  tendrils  of  his  mvsa  hair. 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gma,  hot  rMl'id  amI  fhi,. 

Scarce  breathing  msva  Ikaa  that  li»  l0fed  ao'Wdi 

Than  that  Aslovadt    Oh!  asiverystbiiiuntfi 

The  breast  of  nan  snch  trwty  bve  SHiy  hnnidhel 

That  trying  moment  hath  al  anca  fvpaaind  i 

The  secret  hmg  and  ytA  bot  hnK  MaoanTi  ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  Itfeleas  hfal, 

Iti  grief  seem'd  ended,  bat  the  aez  eoidM'd  ; 

And  life  retom'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  riiam»^ 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fun*? 

XXIL 

And  Lan  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  rfeep. 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  d«ep ;  • 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slum&r  less  profound,  I 

Though  priest  nor  biesi'd,  nor  marble  deckM  the  i 

mound; 
And  he  was  moum*d  by  one  whose  quiet  gtief,  | 

Leas  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chi& 
Yarn  was  all  question  aJtM  her  of  the  past. 
And  vain  e'en  menace— silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  dhe  left  behind  , 

Her  all  for  one  who  seem*d  but  little  kind.  i 

Why  did  she  love  him?    Curious  fool !— bo  stiO^        | 
Is  hunmn  love  the  growth  of  human  will  7  i 

To  her  he  might  be  gentlencas ;  the  stem  I 

Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  diseem^ 
And  when  they  love,  your  anileis  guess  not  bow 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  conmioo  links,  that  fonn'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Ka)ed*s  heart  and  hfmtn ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook*d  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal*d  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

xxm. 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  hreaal. 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  sonl  to  rest. 
They  found  the  scattered  dints  of  many  a  acarg 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war  ; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  hie  summer  yean  of  Bfe, 
It  seems  they  vanieh'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  ot  his  guilt. 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  Mood  was  spOt, 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Retum'd  no  more — that  ni|^t  appeared  ha  lant. 

XXIV. 

upon  that  night  (a  peasant'a  ia  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  crass'd  tho  intervening  vale,* 


A  lets 


Vanozsa,  near  the  drareh  of  8.  Pkirm  md  \  _ 
other  persons  being  preseac  at  the  cntertjaaai^A. 
hour  approachmg,  and  the  caTdwal  tenng  reoMM 
brother  that  it  was  time  to  ralum  to  the  apostohc  poTans^ 
they  mounted  their  horses  or  males,  with  ooly  a  new  «• 
tendants,  and  proceeded  tosetber  as  iar  as  1^  pnlaiv  ^ 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sfona,  wlico  the  dak*  tafpi— A  tb«  csow 
dinal  that,  before  he  returned  hocae,  be  bad  lo  ymf  avastt 
of  pleasure.  Disnusstng  therefore  all  bis  atlsiwafits.  •»» 
ceptiog  his  ttamero*  or  footman,  aad  a  psfsoa  n  m.  wwis 
who  had  paid  nim  a  ristt  whilst  at  supper,  aad  wbn, «_ . 
the  space  of  a  moath  or  thereabouts,  prerionaioilas  t 
had  called  upon  him  almost  daily,  at  the  ipeslotic  ^ 
he  took  this  person  behind  bun  on  his  mule,  aad  proLs  i  nsd 
to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  qniued  bis  ssm«L 
directing  him  to  raaiain  there  anttla.eeitaa  kmat  onbaik 


Cabito  xr. 


LARA. 
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Wh«]  Oynthn's  ]%ht  abneat  gare  way  to  morn, 
And  iidariy  Tail'd  in  miit  her  waoing  horn ; 
A  Serf,  that  nae  betimM  to  thread  Sie  wood, 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  chiJdron'a  food, 
Pa«*d  by  the  rirer  that  dtrides  the  plain 
Of  Otho'a  lands  and  Lam's  broad  domain: 
He  faeani  a  timmp— a  bone  and  hoTMman  broke 
From  mi  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrmpp*4  round  some  borden  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Bent  wnn  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roved  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 
And  some  faiebo^ng  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger*8  eourse. 
Who  rencb'd  the  riyer,  bounded  from  his  horse. 
And  !iftio|r  thonoe  the  burden  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look*d,  and  tum'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch. 
And  stilt  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch. 
And  foflow  with  his  step  &o  stream  that  flow'd. 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  showM : 
At  once  he  »tarled,  stoop*d,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scattered  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gatberM  there. 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
MeaatioM  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Hhnself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 
Up  can|^t  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 
And  something  glittor'd  starlike  on  the  vest ; 
But  em  he  weU  coukl  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smoto  it,  and  it  sunk : 
it  nsB  again,  but  indistinct  to  view, 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue, 
Then  deeply  disappeared :  the  horseman  gaxed 
Tm  ebb^d  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 
Thi»n  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 
And  instant  ffpurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
Hsi  (aee  was  masked—- the  features  of  the  dead. 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread  ; 
But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore. 


I  ff  He  did  net  return,  be  might  repair  to  the  palace.  The 
<  ^^ikf  tbrn  sealed  the  person  in  the  mass  behmd  ham,  and 

rmie,  I  know  not  whither ;  but  In  that  night  he  wa«  assassi- 
I  uatal,  and  thmtm  mio  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having 

trttt  dimuMod,  was  atM  ansanlted  and  mortally  wounded ; 

and  although  be  was  altinided  with  great  care,  yet  such  was 

ha  latoattun,  that  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of 
'  vbsi  had  befaUen  hts  master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke 
■  O0t  taavmg  rrtumod  to  the  paJace,  hiii  servants  began  to  be 

stanasd:  aial  oae  of  then  mformed  the  pontiff  of  the  even> 
I  mr  exrumon  of  hts  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 

laaiie  tut  ap|)earaore .   This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety ; 

b«!  he  CDnjeetiired  that  the  duke  naa  been  attracted  by 


^-^-^  '^.^^  *^^,mmi  CO  pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  not  choosing 
^t>  tfw.  Om  house  m  open  dat«  had  waited  till  the  following 
rvvntfif  lo  iiiSuni  home.  vlThen,  however^  the  evening 
tmMi£  «nd  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expects^ 
*  • '« .  he  bsca»e  deeply  afBicted,  and  began  tomake  inquiries 
*.^«-n  uiffertnt  persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend  hun  for 
JLAi  purpose-  Amongst  thene  was  a  man  named  Giorgio 
.v.2usf  om.  who.  havmr  discharged  some  timber  from  a  bark 
IB  isb  nrar.  Iiad*f«aisined  on  board  the  vessel  to  wiUch  it ; 
•ad  btcng  mlafn^gated  whether  he  Itad  seen  any  one  thrown 
-'    -     -  the  night  piteeding,  he  replied,  that  he 


I  an  foot,  w1m>  came  down  the  street,  and  looked 
.  sot*  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  pass- 
nr.  Thai  swing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time 
sftrrwaids  two  oQiera  eame,  and  looked  around  in  the  same 
^aamt  as  die  farmer :  oo  person  stiU  appearing,  they  gave 
•  %zs  t»  ihstf  eumpanions,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on 
1^  «aic  hmse,  hsrmg  behind  him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and 
tfaa  a  mkuh  hung  oo  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other 
««>  e#  ilie  bevse ;  the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the 
fenfer,  t»  fvwens  Us  falluig.  Thsy  thus  proceeded  towards 
)  IM  fmn  wtere  the  Clth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged 
•Me  tta  nsvr,  and  turning  the  horse,  with  his  tail  towards 
>*aiiM,ttir  two  penons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms 


Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore. 
And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  morn. 
If  thus  he  perishM,  Heaven  receive  his  soul ! 
His  undiscovered  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara*s  hand  by  which  he  fell. 

XXV 
And  Kaled — Lara — Ezxelin,  are  gone. 
Alike  without  their  monumentol  stone ! 
The  first,  all  ef&rts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been  ; 
Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  ouce  too  proud, 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 
But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 
Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire ; 
But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 
She  talkM  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air. 
Such  as  the  busy  bram  of  Sorrow  paints. 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints : 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  kuee  ; 
And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 
His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 
And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there. 
And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 
As  if  she  stanch 'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply  ; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him*  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root. 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meager  hand. 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand— 
This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved ; 
Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved.^ 


and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river. 
The  person  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it 
in;  to  which  they  replied  Signer,  ti  (yes,  Sir.)  He  then 
looked  towards  the  nver,  and  seeinr  a  mantle  floating  on 
the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  tnat  appeared  black,  to 
which  they  answered,  it  was  a  mantle ;  and  one  of  them 
threw  stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  siuik.  The 
attendants  of  tiie  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he 
had  not  revealed  tliis  to  the  governor  of  the  city ;  to  wnich 
he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  without  any 
inquiry  being  made  respecting  them ;  and  that  he  had  not, 
therefore,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The 
fishermen  and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered  to 
search  the  nver,  where,  on  the  following  evening,  they 
found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire,  and  thirty 
ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one 
of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and 
limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth,  into  the 
river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and 
other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  after 
many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations  prevailed 
upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no  food ;  nor  did  he 
sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the  en- 
suing day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  torrow,  and  to 
consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might  sustain,  by 
the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief.**— Ao«coe'«  Leo  the  Tenthf 
vol.  i.  p.  a«3.  ,     ^ 

1  [Lara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels, 
from  the  continuation  of  the  iEneid,  by  one  of  the  famous 
Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  "  Polly,  a  se- 
quel to  the  Beggar*s  Opera,"  that  *♦  more  last  words"  may 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

"The  grand  aimy  of  the  Tnrke,  (in  1715,)  under 
the  Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  nxwt  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country,*  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
G>rinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  T^e 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley :  but  while  they  were 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed ;  which  so  enraged 
the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capittda- 

generally  be  spared,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the 
world.— Bishop  Hkbbr. 

Lara  has  some  charms  which  the  Corsair  has  not.  It  is 
more  domestic ;  it  calls  forth  more  s]rmpathies  with  polish- 
ed society ;  it  is  more  intellectaal,  but  much  less  passionate, 
less  vigorous,  and  less  brilliant ;  it  is  sometimes  eren  lan- 
guid,—at  any  rate,  it  is  more  diffuse.— Sia  E.  Brtdoes. 

Lara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  '^  The  Corsair,**  maintains 
in  general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feel- 
ing ;— though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene 
deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweetuess  by  which  its  terrors 
are  there  redeemed,  and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less 
captivating.  The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rather  too 
elaborately  finished,*  and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the 
apparition  is  worked  up  too  ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite 
beauty  in  the  sketch  ot  the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the 
moral  or  general  reflections  which  are  interspersed  with 
the  narrative.— JErvRBT.] 

» [The  **  Siege  of  Corinth,**  which  appears,  by  the  original 
MS.,  to  have  been  begun  in  Julv,  1815,  made  its  appearance 
in  January,  1616.  Mr.  Murray  naving  enclose<l  Lord  Byron 
a  thousand  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  this  poem,  and  of 
**  Parisina,*'  he  replied, — "  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be 
worth ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes :  but 
I  cannot  consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not 
like  to  ri»k  any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  1  have 
been  favored  with  upon  compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to 
be  at  all  equal  to  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ; 
though  thoy  may  do  very  well  a.o  thinsrs  without  pretension, 
to  add  to  the  miblication  with  the  lighter  pieces,  i  have 
enclosed  your  draft  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way— 
I  wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not 
frotn  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idol,  nor  from  a  present  su- 
perflutty  of  his  treasures,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 
worship  him  ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  circumstances.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  hamdwriting  was  a 
favorable  omen  of  the  moraU  of  the  piece ;  but  you  must  not 
trust  to  that,  for  m^  copyist  would  write  out  any  thing  I 
desired,  in  all'the  ignorance  of  innocence— I  hope,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance  with  no  great  peril  to  either.**  The 
copyist  was  Lady  Byron.    Lord  Byron  gave  Mr.  Gilford 


*  (*'  What  do  the  Reviewers  mean  by  *  elaborate  ?*  Lara 
X  wrote  while  undressing,  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
niasquerades^  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814.'*— Byron  JMt€n^ 
18SS.] 


tion,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  mach  fny,  that 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  ganison,  with  Sijr- 
nior  Minotti,  the  governor,  lo  the  swonL  IW  vest, 
with  Antonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extnordinary,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war." — Hittory  of  tie  TWIas,  vol. 
iiL  p.  151. 


THE  SIEGE  OP  CORINTR* 


In  the  year  since  Jesns  died  for  men/ 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten* 


eartf'blmtdu  to  strike  out  or  alter  say  thing  at  his  pleasiue 
in  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press ;  and  '^ 
reader  will  be  amused  with  the  Mri«  lecttomes  which  h«a 
their  origin  in  this  extraordinary  oonfidsncc.  Mr.  Gcflora 
drew  his  pen,  it  will  be  seen,  through  at  least  one  ti  tht 
most  admired  passages.] 

I  Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  ooasaKiera^v 
place  in  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitza,  where  the  Facha  mr^f<s 
and  maintains  his  government  Napoli  is  near  Aryos^  I 
visited  all  three  in  1810-11 ;  and,  in  the  course  of  joci^pv- 
ing  through  the  country  from  my  ftrst  arrival  a  IML  I 
crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  Umes  m  my  way  from  AUm  'o 
the  Morea,  over  the  mountains,  or  in  the  other  dirret«n. 
when  passing  from  the  Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of  Lmmuha. 
Both  the  routes  are  picturesque  and  beaotifal,  thoujrh  v«n 
different :  that  by  sea  has  more  sameness  :  but  the  voyage 
being  always  within  sight  of  land,  and  often  very  near  tL 
presents  many  attractive  views  of  the  islands  Saismtt. 
iEgina,  Poro,  &c.,  and  the  coast  of  the  Continent. 

« ["  With  renrd  to  the  observations  on  carelessnc^.  A  c-,' 
wrote  Lord  Byron  to  a  friend,  "  I  think,  wnh  all  humJlitr. 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a  rather  uocomonm. 
and  decidedly  irregular,  versification  for  hs^te  and  t»e^ 
gence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poecotw 
which  (I  believe)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  corrcri,  ac- 
cording to  Byshe  and  the  fingers— or  ears- by  whtch  huxH 
write,  and  readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  **  B«e«a* »  ra 
(I  think)  what  the  learned  call  anaoests,  (though  I  am  Mt 
sure,  being  heinously  forgetful  of  ay  roetres  and  nrv 
Gradus,)  and  many  of  the  hues  intcationaily  fotufer  or 
shorter  than  its  rhyming  companion;  sad  the  rhyme  iu»< 
occurring  at  greater  or  less  mtervals  of  esfirioa  or  nft- 
vemence.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  la  r«(ht  or  good,  but 
merely  that  I  could  have  been  smoocher^  had  it  apfwamu 
to  me  of  advantage  ;  ami  that  I  was  not  ochennae  wnAtavt 
being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though  I  now  feel  sorrr  mv 
it,  as  I  would  undoubtedly  rather  please  than  noL  Mv  was 
has  been  to  try  at  something  dif!iE*rent  from  my  ianavr 
efforts :  as  I  endeavored  to  make  them  diffsr  mtn  eae*i 
other.  The  veraificatton  of  the  *  Coraai^  tt  not  that  o( 
'  Lara ;'  nor  the  *  Giaour*  that  of  the  *  Bride:' *  Ctelcta  lUrvk*' 
is,  again,  varied  from  thc«r ,  and  1  strove  to  vary  tlie  lut 
somewhat  from  cfl  of  the  04her».  Ezcofe  s21  tikis  uwim'n  m 
and  egotism.  The  f»et  is,  tlUHt  I  am  rather  trvlnif  ii»  tlsat 
on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really  thinlmig  o»  il*'^ 
Bfrom  Letters^  Feb.  1816.} 

« [On  Christmss-day,  1815,  Lord  Byron,  enclosinf  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray»  says,—'*  I  send  some  Uaea.  writtrn 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  as  an  oponii^  tojdhs  *  Stefe  ei 
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We  were  a  gaflant  company, 
Riding  o*er  land,  and  sailiug  o*er  tea. 
Oh !  but  we  went  merrily ! 
We  forded  the  riTer,  and  domh  the  high  hill, 
Norer  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  caYe  or  the  sliedf 
Oar  deep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 
I      Whether  we  cooch*d  m  our  rongh  capote,' 
On  the  rougher  plaiik  of  our  gliding  boat, 
Or  streieh'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  swldles  ipnad 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
Fr«eh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toil  and  trarel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  weve  of  all  tougiKMi  and  creeds ; — 
Some  were  these  who  counted  beads, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church, 

And  some,  or  I  miSHuiy,  of  neither ; 
Yet  thn>ttfffa  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crow  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone. 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone. 
And  socDO  are  rebels  on  the  hills' 

That  look  along  Gpirus'  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 
And  pays  in  blood  oppreestou's  ills; 

AimI  some  are  in  a  far  countree. 
And  some  all  resllesKly  at  home ; 

Bat  never  more,  tAi !  never,  we 
^ait  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

Bui  those  hardy  duya  flew  cheerily, 
And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 
My  thoogfato,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main. 
And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Conatik*  1  had  Curnotten  them,  and  am  not  sore  that  they 
kard  not  hotter  bo  left  out  now ;— on  thai,  you  and  your 
8faod  can  deummie."— *'  They  arc  written,  says  Moore. 
**  lo  tlie  loosest  form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre,  which 

!  htf  adounaxm  oT  Mr.  Coleridce's  *  Christabet'  led  him,  at 

<  tJuft  tune,  to  adopt.'*  it  will  oe  seen,  hereaaer,  that  the 
^oei  iit^  never  read  *'  Christaher*  at  the  time  when  he 
%T6H9  Uie«e  lines ;— he  had,  however,  the  **  Lay  of  the 
Ufl(  Minstrel.**  Wiih  regard  to  the  character  of  the  spe- 
cw»  of  retaificatioo  at  thm  lime  so  much  in  favor,  it  may  be 

'  cobcrvcd*  tliat  leeble  imitations  have  since  then  vulgarized 
It »  good  Ue«i  to  ihegeneml  ear ;  but  that,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  ColerUge,  for  waiter  Scott,  and  Lord  Byron  himself. 
It  has  ofU!n  been  employed  with  the  most  huppy  effect.    Its 

I  trre^fiUnij,  when  moulded  under  the  guidance  of  a  deli- 
ctiM  tn/t«,  X9  tnore  to  the  eye  ihAn  to  the  ear,  and  in  fact  not 
rre«Ser  llian  wajt  admitted  in  some  of  ihe  most  delicious  of 

*  tteiyiieatfiieseares  of  the  ancient  Greeks.] 

I  •  chi  one  of  his  sea  ezcursioDS,  Lord  Bvron  was  nearly 
kM.  te  a  Tttrlasli  ship  of  war,  owing  to  toe  ignorance  of 
the  ea^ftim  and  csew.  **  Fletcher.**  he  says.  '•  yelled ;  the 
Greek  called  on  all  the  saints ;  the  Mussulmans  on  AUa : 
while  the  captain  hurst  into  tears,  and  ran  helow  deck.  I 
,  4Bi  ntMt  I  eoQld  to  ooneole  Fletcher ;  but  finding  him  in- 
I  eotwtfcMm.  I  wrapped  myself  op  in  my  Albanian  capote,  and 
iMf  down  to  wait  the  worst.**  This  striking  instance  of  the 
wt'seeohiess  and  courage  is  thus  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hob- 
hoiifle  .<^**  Tiadm^  that,  from  his  lameness,  he  was  uaable 
to  fee  of  any  sernee  m  tte  exertions  which  our  very  serious 
4iiifercnued  for,  after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his 
vales,  he  aei  only  wrapped  himself  up  and  lay  down.  In  the 
laiMiT  he  has  deaenbed,  but  when  our  difficulties  were 
•cRstasaad  was  found  Cast  saleep.**3 

*  The  iMI  iMinn  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
imaoQU  who  follewed  aie)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon 
Uiennia|aiM»at  the  hesd  of  fome  of  the  bands  common 
m  that  country  m  tmies  of  trouble. 

'     «(TatheortgtoalllS.— 

•  A  marrel  ftom  her  Moslein  bsnds.**] 


Over  the  earth,  and  throngrh  the  air, 

A  wiM  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now. 

And  ait  with  me  on  Acro-Corinth's  brow  t 


Many  a  vanish*d  year  and  age. 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swQpt  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands.' 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  eartliquake's  shock,. 

Have  left  untooch'd  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still. 

Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side. 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled,* 

Or  baffled  Persia's  deepot  fled. 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  ktlnnus  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  tlirough  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  towcr-capp'd  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.' 


♦  [Timoleon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phaues  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  in  Corinth,  preferring  his  duty  to  his  country 
to  all  the  obUgations  of  blood.  Dr.  Warton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akenside  had  the  same  design.] 

*  [The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and  if  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career  with  the  threat  of  for- 
bearing further  adventure  for  a  bme,  the  public  eagerly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must 
have  been  sufferers  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 
these  tales  received  a  new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes 
into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  costume 
so  strictly  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradie  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are 
familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sor- 
rowR.  Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  dei- 
ties who,  though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympus,  still 
preserve  a  poetical  empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  varied  by  all  the  moral  effect  derived  from 
what  Greece  is  and  what  she  has  been,  while  it  was 
doubled  by  romparisons,  perpetually  excited,  between  the 
philosophers  and  heroes  who  formerly  inhabited  that  ro- 
mantic country,  and  their  descendants,  who  either  stoop  to 
their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain*  among  the  recesses 
of  their  classicid  mountains,  an  independence  as  wild  and 
savage  as  it  is  precarioujs.  The  oriental  manners  also  and 
diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  picturesque  effect  tliat  they  can 
cast  a  charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern  tale, 
had  here  the  more  honorable  occupation  of  decoratiog  that 
which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  lU  aid.  The 
powerful  Impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species  of 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a  principle,  which,  though  it  will 
hardly  be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very 
rarely  complied  with  in  practice.  It  is,  that  every  author 
should,  like  Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself,  and  communicate 
to  the  reader,  a  precise,  defined,  and  distinct  view  of  the 
landscape,  sentiment,  or  action  which  he  intends  to  de> 
scribe  to  the  reader.— flia  Waltu  Scott.  1 
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II. 

On  dan  Citfaeion*B  ridge  appean 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thoasand  apeats ; 
And  downward  to  the  Iithmian  plain. 
From  shofe  to  Aon  of  either  main, 
The  tent  m  pitch'd,  the  ereecent  riiinea 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines  ; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi*s  bands*  Mlrance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glaoce ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  tniban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,* 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird  ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunden  pour. 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar, 
'nie  trench  is  dog,  the  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death  ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall. 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  InfideL 


III. 
But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  wmk  its  fall. 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art. 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields«of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed. 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  solder  slackening  in  his  fire ; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stambool's  sultan  there  can  boast. 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whixl  around  the  bickering  blade  ; — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade ! 

IV. 

I       From  Venice— once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth  ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  poss'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 


1  [Turkish  holders  of  military  fiefs,  which  obUge  them  to 
join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expense.! 

*  The  life  or  the  Turcomans  is  wandermg  ana  patriarchal : 
they  dwell  in  tents. 

•  All  Coumourgi,  the  favorite  of  three  saltans,  and  Gnmd 
Vizier  to  Achmet  III.,  after  recovenng  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  moi  tally  wounded  in 
the  next.  Hgainstthe  Germans,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin, 
(in  the  plain  of  Carlowitx,)  in  Hungary,  endeavoring  to 


He  stood  a  foe,  with  oil  the  xeal 
Which  yoong  and  fiery  coQTeits  laely 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  Ihranga 
The  memory  of  a  tboasand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  t»  be 
Her  ancient  cvnc  boast-^*  the  Frs*  f 
And  in  the  palaee  of  St  Mark 
Unnamed  accusen  in  the  daik 
Within  the  ••  lion's  mouth"  had  plaead 
A  charge  a^|ainst  hhn  uneffiiced : 
He  fled  in  tune,  and  aayed  his  life. 
To  waste  his  future  yeaia  in  strife. 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  Imb 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Crash 
'Gainst  which  he  reared  the  Crasoeat  high, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Conmoorgi' — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adom'd  ue  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Cariowitz'  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regrettmg  not  to  die, 
But  cursed  Uie  Christian's  Tictocy — 
Coumouigi — can  his  glory  cease, 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  T 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refix'd  the  Moslem's  sway. 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  deathi 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VL 

The  walk  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  ponr^d  the  eeaselesi  shot. 
With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 
And  thunder-like  the  pealing  dia 
Rose  from  each  heated  culrerin : 
And  here  and  there  some  cnckling  i 
Was  fired  before  the  eicploding  bomb: 
And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneaUi 
The  shattering  shell's  voloanic  fanalli. 
In  red  and  wreathing  oolamns  flash'd 
The  flame,  as  loud  the  ram  cnab'dv 
Or  into  countless  meteon  driven* 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doabl^  &m 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 
With  Yolumed  smoke  that  slowly  graw 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphnmiB  hne, 

VU. 

But  not  for  Tengeance,  long  delay'd, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 


rally  his  guards.  He  died  of  his  woundii  next  day.  Bu 
last  order  was  the  decapitation  of  General  Brenner,  sod 
some  other  German  prisoners ;  and  his  last  words,  **  Oh 
that  I  could  thus  serve  all  the  Chrisiiaa  dogs!**  a  speech 
and  act  not  unlike  one  of  Caligula.  He  was  a  ywiog  m«a 
of  great  ambition  and  unbounded  presumpuoo:  on  beu« 
tola  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  oppooed  to  hua.  **  was  s 

Eat  genenO,"  he  said,  **  1  shall  become  a  greater,  and  ai 
expense.* 
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The  Moaiem  wanion  ftrnnly  toach 
Hill  akiU  to  pl«fe»  the  pramiied  brMoh : 
Within  these  walk  a  maid  waa  pent 
Hm  hope  would  win*  without  ooiiseiit 
Of  that  inexorakle  sin, 
Wiioae  bean  raftted  him  ia  ita  iie. 
When  Alp,  beneath  bk  Ghrirtian  name, 
Her  Tiri^n  hand  aapind  to  claim' 
In  happier  mood,  and  eazUer  times 
While  unimpeach*d  for  traitofona  erimOi 
Gayest  in  goodpla  or  balU 
He  glitter*d  thiwieh  the  Caniival ; 
And  tuned  the  aoFteat  serenade 
That  e*er  on  Adnata  waten  V^'/d 
At  midni^t  to  Italian  maid.^ 

vin. 

And  many  deem*d  her  heart  was  won ; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  giyen  to  none, 
Had  young  F ranceaca's  hand  remained 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchainM : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanc'iotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 
And  pensire  wax*d  the  maid  and  paje ; 
More  oonatant  at  confessional, 
Mors  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 
MThich  oonqoer*d  heaits  they  ceawd  to  prize : 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 
Her  voice  leas  lively  in  the  soug ; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  paia,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Bleaks,  yet  nnsated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 

Sent  by  the  sinte  to  gnard  the  land, 
(Which,  WTCrted  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
While  Sobieaki  tamed  his  pride 
By  Soda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
l^e  chieCi  of  Venice  wrung  away 
Fnm  Fatra  to  EuboM's  bay,) 
Mioetti  hold  in  Corinth's  towen 
l*be  Doge*s  delegated  powers, 
While  yet  the  pityfaig  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'et  her  fcmg  fiaigolten  Grseee : 
And  eie  thai  tethless  trace  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  Inom  the  nnehristian  yoke. 
With  him  bis  gentle  daughter  came  ; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaai'  dame 
Foiaeok  her  lord  aad  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lavrleas  love. 
Had  fairer  fanm  adont'd  the  shora 
Than  she,  the  matefaltso  stranger,  bore^ 


Hie  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  ^awn  ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earheet  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  aasanlt. 
The  bands  m  lank'd ;  tho  chosen  via 
OfTaKarandof  Mm 


I  r*  la  raidnigbt  oonrtihip  to  Italian  msid.**— MS.] 
>r*  Aad  makea  melaocholf  moan. 

To  mortal  voioe  aad  ear  unknown.'*— MS.] 


The  fill]  of  hope,  misnamed  **  foriom," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corae, 
O'er  which  die  following  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone— -the  last  who  dies ! 

XI. 
Tis  midnight :  on  tlie  mountains  brown 
The  cdd,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roU  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  7 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air  ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curiing ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  whera  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  whero  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 
As  rase  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 
It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
"Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 
Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  uukuowu.* 
It  oeem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  fnmtd  ; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell.* 

XII. 
Tlie  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shoro ; 
The  sound  was  bush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 
The  watch  was  set,  the  night-roimd  made. 
All  mandates  issued  and  ol^y'd : 
Tis  but  another  anxious  night. 
His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay. 
In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 
Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 
Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 
Of  slaughter :  but  withiu  his  soul 
llie  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  rolL 


*  r*'  Which  rings  a  deep,  internal  ImeU, 
A  vialanary  passing  beU."— MB.] 
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He  stood  alone  among  the  boat ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fauatic  boast 

To  plaut  the  creacent  o*er  the  craas. 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  Ion, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel. 

The  stem  exaltedneas  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untirod  in  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone — ^a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  band : 

Tliey  follow*d  him,  for  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  Tor  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  leas  than  sin. 

Th<)y  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  eam*d  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 

Since  he,  their  mistiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop. 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  did  not  know  now  hate  can  bum 

In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem ; 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  wont. 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first : 

So  lions  o*er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey,* 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  6[t 


XIII. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  succe«ve  throbs  convulse  ; 
In  vain  from  aide  to  side  he  throws 
His  fomi,  in  courtship  of  repose  f 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  aound,  a  atart 
Awoke  him  with  a  aunken  heart 
The  turban  on  hia  hot  brow  preas'd. 
The  mail  weighed  lead-like  on  hia  breaat. 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  hia  eyee  had  dumber  aate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  dcy 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior'a  bed. 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  apread. 
He  could  not  reet,  he  could  not  atay 
Within  hia  tent  to  wait  for  day. 
Bat  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  aand. 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them  7  and  why  should  he 
Moro  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be  7 
Smce  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil. 
And  yet  they  fearieas  dream  of  spoO  ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thouaanda  paas'd 
A  night  of  aleep,  perchance  their  laat. 
In  aickly  vigil  wander*d  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 


>  V  As  lions  o*er  the  jackal  sway 

By  sprinring  dauntless  on  tne  prey ; 

Iwy  follow  on,  and  yelUng  press 

To  gorge  the  fragmeats  of  snooess."^!! 8.] 


xir. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  tight 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  flight 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 
And  bathed  his  brew  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp^-befera  him  layi 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto*s  gulf ;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow. 
High  and  etemal>  such  as  siioQe 
Tluough  thousand  summon  brightly  gone* 
Along  the  gulf,  the  moontt  the  clime  ;• 
It  wiU  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time : 
Tjrrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 
Less  formed  to  wear  beforo  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  fraileal. 
Which  on  the  mighty  mooot  thoa  haileat» 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
Shmes  o*er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
In  fonn  a  peak,  in  height  a  doud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud. 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  lingered  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh !  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  witherM  fields,  and  niin*d  attare. 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken. 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  daya 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remembered  rays. 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 


XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wandei'd* 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  pondered, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrae  to  him. 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  Uie  swonl, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawleas  aiege, 

Whoae  beet  aucceos  were  aacrilege. 

Not  ao  had  thoae  hia  fancy  nnmbei^d. 

The  chiefii  whoae  duat  aroond  hnn  aiwubaiM  ; 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  piaio* 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  ypu. 

They  fell  devoted,  bat  undying; 

The  very  gale  their  names  aeem'd  a^^iiag  c 

Tlie  watere  murmured  of  their  aatee  ; 

The  wooda  were  peopled  with  their  ftiiiM  ; 

The  ailent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sad«d  day; 

Their  apirita  wrepp'd  the  dusky  momtaia. 

Their  memory  aparUed  o'er  the  Ibirataia ; 

The  meaneat  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  forewE. 

Despite  of  every  joke  she  bears. 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  thein!* 


*  C"  He  vainly  turo'd  from  side  to  side, 

And  each  reposing  posture  trled.*^— JI8,] 
•[HerefoUow8,inMS^ 

"  Immortal— boundlcfa   undecay*d— 
Their  soQls  the  very  soil  pervade.**] 
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T»  ttill  a  watchword  to  the  earth : 
When  mao  wonhi  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  poiiite  to  Greece*  and  tuiDB  to  treadt 
So  tuietion*dt  os  the  tyrant's  head : 
He  looke  to  her,  and  roafaee  on 
Where  life  m  kat,  or  freedom  won.' 

XVL 

Still  by  the  aliore  Alp  mntely  mond, 

And  woo*d  the  frenhneM  Night  difihied. 

There  shriukB  no  ebb  in  that  tideleai  sea,* 

Which  eSmngeleas  loHs  eternally ; 

So  that  wiMe^  of  waTes,  in  their  angriest  mood, 
j     Sc:irce  break  on  the  boonds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 

Aod  the  powerfeas  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
!     Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 

Cahn  or  U^gh,  in  main  or  bay, 

Ob  their  comae  she  hath  no  sway. 

Hie  roek  nnwom  its  base  doth  bare, 
.      And  looks  o'er  the  snrf,  hot  it  comes  not  there  ; 

Aod  the  frinee  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 

On  the  line  uat  it  left  long  ages  ago : 

A  imooth  short  space  of  yellow  sanid 

Between  it  and  me  greener  land. 

He  wandered  on»  along  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leagner'd  wall ;  hot  they  saw  him  not, 

'  Or  hnw  eonld  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot?* 
Did  traiton  Inik  in  the  Christians'  hold7 

,  Were  their  haods  grown  stifi^  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  7 
I  know  not,  in  eo^  ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flaah'd  no  fire,  and  there  bias'd  no  ball, 
Thoogh  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown. 
That  flanked  the  seaward  gate  of  the  town  ; 
Tfaoogh  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
llw  raflen  words  of  the  sentinel, 
As  his  meamed  step  on  the  stone  below 
CUnk'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 
Aad  he  nw  the  lean  d<^  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  camiral,* 
tiorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
Tft^  vere  too  bosy  to  bark  at  him ! 
Fmn  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 

-  As  j9  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 

Aad  4)eir  white  tusks  craunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,* 

-  Asit^ippM  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
I  As  the>  lufly  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,    [dull, 

When  tley  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they 
fed; 


» r  Where  Freedom  loreUest  may  be  won."— MS.] 

*  The  lesder  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are  no 
pereeptMe  tide«  in  the  Mediterranean. 

'  r  Or  wvMUd  lot  waste  on  a  single  head 

The  ban  o^ambers  better  sped.»— MS.] 
« [Omit  the  reit^  this  8ection.—6irroaD.] 
■  This  spectacle  >  hare  seen,  such  as  described,  beneath 
the  waU  of  the  Seturlio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  little 
I  canbes  worn  by  the  ^ospborus  in  the  rock,  a  narrow  tcr- 
I  race  of  ivhiGh  projedh  between  the  wall  and  the  water.    I 
thick  the  liaet  is  also  mentioned  in  Hobhouse's  Travels. 
The  bodies  were  proboiij  those  of  some  refractory  Jani- 
ones.   V*  The  sensatiois  produced  bf  the  state  of  the 
weather,  aad  leairing  a  cunfortabie  cabin,  were  in  unison 
vtth  Uie  impressions  whicj  we  felt  when,  passing  imder  the 
I  pslscc  of  the  sultans,  and  gaxing  at  the  gloomy  cypresses 
,  vbieh  rise  above  the  waiU  we  saw  two  dogs  gnawing  a 
iJeaLhody.**- HoBBo  vsB.] 

1    •  rrhis  passage  shows  the  Itrce  of  Lord  Byron*s  pcncil.- 
JcrrasT.J 

•  This  tuft,  or  long  lock,  isle),  from  a  superstition  that 
Xahoowc  will  draw  them  int*  Puadise  by  it. 

I    •  CThan  the  masked  corpsein  rs  own  blood  lying.-«.J 


So  well  had  they  broken  a  Imgering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast* 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roIPd  on  the  sand. 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  toft  of  hair,'' 

All  the  rest  was  shaTon  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog*s  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 

There  sat  a  yulture  flapping  a  wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seised  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 


XVIL 

Alp  tum'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 

NeTer  had  shaken  his  nerves  m  ^ht ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying,* 

Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vahi, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.* 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 

But  when  all  is  post,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombleas  dead," 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay." 


XVIIL 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  aud  many  a  stone. 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upon  Time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before !" 

Out  upon  'Time !  who  forever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve      [be : 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 

Fragments  of  stoue,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay  !*' 


•  [Strike  out— 

*'  Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain. 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.*' 
What  is  a  "  perishing  dead  ?**~GirFOBD.] 

M  [0*er  the  weltering  liwAs  of  the  tombless  dead.~0.] 

u  t**  All  that  liveth  on  man  will  prey. 
All  rejoice  in  his  decay. 
All  that  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  frame  from  the  bier  to  the  dust.**~MS.] 

n  [Omit  this  eouplet.~G.] 

u  [After  this  follows  in  MS.— 

**  Monuments  that  the  coming  age 
liCaves  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons*  rage- 
Till  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce. 
Then  Learning  acts  her  solemn  three, 
And,  roaming  through  the  marble  waste. 
Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 

XIX. 
"  That  Temple  was  more  in  the  midst  of  the  plain , 
What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  his  left .'^ 
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XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a  pfllai^s  base,' 

And  peflB'd  hJ8  hand  athwart  his  face ; 

like  one  in  dreary  mnain^  mood, 

Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  hia  breast, 

FeyerM,  throbbing,  and  oppreoi'd : 

And  o'er  his  brow,  ao  downward  bent, 

Oft  his  beating  fingeri  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  yon  may  see 

Your  own  run  orer  the  iTorr  key. 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  hoard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wmd  through  some  hoUow  stone, 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ?* 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  kwk'd  on  the  sea. 

But  it  was  onrippled  as  glass  may  be ; 

He  look*d  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  blade  ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 

He  look*d  to  the  banners— each  flag  lay  stiO, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithaeron's  hQl, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  tum'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  7 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

XX.  . 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers !  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament?" 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  crass  he  deem*d  no  more  divine : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw :  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek. 
But  mellowM  with  a  tenderer  streak : 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  7 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  red. 
The  ocean's  cahn  within  their  view, 
Beside  her  eye  had  lesi  of  blue  ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still. 
And  its  glance,*  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining. 
Naught  ooneeal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 
Floating  darkly  downward  there, 
Her  rounded  arm  sliow'd  white  and  bare : 


1  [From  this,  all  is  beautiftil  to— 

''  He  saw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  there.'*->GiF- 
Foao.] 

•  I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close,  though  unintentional, 
resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  a  passage  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  "  Chnstabel."  It  was 
not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  1  heard  that  wild 
and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ;  and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  I  never  saw  till  veiy  recently,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  huiself,  who,  I  hope,  is  convinced 
that  I  have  not  been  a  wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has 
been  composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by 
a  hope  that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  approbation 


And  ere  yet  sfatt  made  roffyf 

Once  dlie  raised  her  hnnd  on  high. 

It  was  so  waa,  and  tnnsfnreiit  at  hnsw 

YoQ  might  have  smu  the  moon  tkiam  Ibron^ 

XXI. 

"  I  come  Irom  my  rest  to  hiia  I  We  heel. 

That  I  may  be  hapfiy,  and  he  may  kt  Uess'^ 

I  have  pas8*d  the  gnaxds,  Ifae  gate,  the  ««0; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 

"Tie  said  the  lion  will  torn  iad  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  porily  ; 

And  tlie  Power  on  high,  that  oan  ibield  the  good 

Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood. 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infideL 

I  oome— and  if  I  come  in  vain. 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deml 

In  falling  away  from  thy  father^a  creed: 

But  daf«h  that  turiion  to  earth,  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  croes,  and  forerer  be  mine ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 

And  to-monow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.** 

"  And  where  should  our  bridal  eonoh  be  aprsttdl 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  deadt 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaugiiter  mod  flams 

The  sous  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christiaa  same. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  Tve 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  inoni : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join  d,  and  mamantmiorpL 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  IVe  quell'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  soorpionfl^  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foo 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  ovm — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  1 

And  shot  a  chillneas  to  his  heart, 

Wliich  fix*d  him  beyond  the  power  to  itart. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  ooldi 

He  could  not  loose  him  irom  its  bold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  de«r 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feefing  of  fetf» 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  his  Uood  by  their  touch  thai  |iflbt> 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone* 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  ^one, 

As  he  look*d  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  bAe> 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew  t 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ny 

Of  mind,  that  made  edch  feature  play 

Like  ^mrkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day} 


to  the  applause  -of  far  more  eompet^t  judges.— {The  fol- 
lowing are  the  lines  in  *'  Christaber^'hichIx»rdByictilm< 
unintentionally  imitated  :— 

"  The  night  is  chill,  the  f^Mt  bare. 
Is  it  the  wind  that  tnon^  bleak  f 
There  is  not  wind  eno^h  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  nf^'^  c^tI 
From  the  lovely  lad^  cheek- 
There  is  not  Hind  e^migh  lo  twtrl 
The  one  red  leaf,  t<»  ls«t  of  ita  dan. 
That  dances  as  oOm  as  danee  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  tad  haagiaa  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  vng  thai  kmlui  at  Itie  sky."J 

>  CAnd  iu  tkriilmt  glaiiiQft«  4c.-<2irvea».J 
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And  her  motknileM  lips  lay  tifll  «  desthy 

And  her  word*  coane  forth  without  h»  breath, 

And  there  rQt»  not*  a  hears  o'ef  her  boeoin'e  swell, 

Aim!  tbore  eeem'4  not  a  piaUm  in  her  TeiiMi  to  dwelL 

Though  ber  eye  ■hone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix'd,  ' 

And  &«  gknoe  that  it  gay^  was  wild  and  umnix'd 

With  auglit  Of  change,  as  the  vyM  may  seem 

Of  the  rasthso  who  walk  in  a  tnmbled  dream ; 

ljkt>  the  fimmjoOD  arrsB,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stirred  hy  tb*  breath  of  the  wintry  air,' 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitftd  Kght, 

UivUm,  but  life-ttke,  and  awftd  to  sigfat ; 

As  tbay  «Dera,  thioagfa  thodimnoai, about  to  come  down 

From  the  riiadowy  wall  where  their  images  finvwn  f 

Feaif ally  Alting  t«  and  fro. 

As  the  gusts  oo  tho  tapestry  oome  and  goi» 

**  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heavon, — 

Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  &ithlesB  brow,  and  swear 

'Diine  injured  countiy  s  sons  to  spare. 

Or  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see — 

Not  eartb— that's  past    bat  heaven  or  me. 

If  thb  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  heavy  doom  'tis  thino  to  meet, 

That  doom  shall  half  abaolve  thy  sin, 

Aad  meiey's  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 

But  paase  mm  moment  more,  and  take 

The  curse  of  Him  thou  dkkt  forsake ; 

I      And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 

I      Its  love  forever  shot  from  thee. 

thmm  m  » 1^^  oloud  by  the  moon—' 
Tis  paanng,  and  will  pem  full  soon— > 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapory  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shadsd  orb  to  veil. 
Thy  beait  within  thee  ■  not  changed, 
Iben  God  and  man  we  both  avenged ; 
Dark  wdl  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  inmxHtality  of  ill." 

Alp  looked  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  ago  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  h»  heart  was  swollen,  and  tum'd  aside, 

By  deep  iBterminable  pride. 

Tiiis  fir't  false  passioB  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o^er  the  rest 

Ife  sue  for  mercy !    Ht  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid ! 

lie,  wrtag*'d  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  mnm,  devoted  to  the  grave ! 


1  f*  Likeaptocare.ttetmagio  had  ebsrm*d  from  its  frame, 
Lilitlcss  hot  liie-like,  and  ever  the  nune.**— MS.] 

•  Itn  tbe  somnsr  of  lioa,  when  in  hit  lixteeaih  year, 
Ltint  Byron,  thoosh  oflered  s  bed  at  Annesley,  used  at  first 
uj  rruini  vvery  mi!$!it  to  sleep  at  Newstead :  alleging  as  a 
rt%Mm^  thai  be  wu  afraid  of  the  family  pictures  of  the 
Chawnvtaa ;  that  be  fancied  *«  they  had  taken  a  grudge  to 
kim  oe  sooouot  of  the  duel.**  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  pos- 
»ibly  hare  been  the  reooneetlon  of  these  pictures  that  sug> 
gmpd  to  him  these  Itaes.] 

•  I  hftve  been  told  that  the  idea  eipressed  fai  this  and  the 
tw  fbUowmg  lines  has  been  admirod  by  those  v 


bstam  iM  valuable,    i  am  glad  of  it : 


whose  appro- 
tut  it  is  not  original- 


ax  least  not  mine :  it  nay  be  found  much  better  expressed  in 
Men  lM-S-4,  of  the  Bagtish  version  of  **  Tathelt,^  (I  forget 
ite  preeifls  pago  of  the  French,)  a  work  to  which  1  have 


wi  of  (rsUftBatlon^The  following  is  the  passage  :— 
Delodsdpnnee !*  mid  the  Oeaius. addressing  the  Caliph, 
*  tA  whom  Ffwraleace  hath  confided  the  care  of  Innoroer' 


able  MifajeslSi  U  it  thus  that  thou  ftiUlllest  thy  mission  1 
Tky  enmes  are  already  oonpleted ;  and  art  thou  now  hast- 
fluagtochypunishnwml  Thookaowest  that  beyond  thoss 
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No-^thongh  that  cloud  were  thunder  s  worst. 
And  chaffed  to  crush  him — let  it  bunt ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly 

Without  an  accent  of  reply  ; 

He  watch*d  it  passing ;  it  is  6own : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake — "  Wliate*er  my  foto, 

I  am  no  changeling — ^'tis  too  late: 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again }  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  tliee : 

But  thou  art  safe :  oh,  fly  with  me  !*' 
He  tum'd,  but  ahe  is  gone ! 
Nothing  is  there  but  £e  cdnnm  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not — ^but  nothing  is  there. 

XXII. 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one.* 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray. 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sutry  day.* 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they*re  borne. 
And  the  neigli  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum. 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  "  They  come !  they 

come !" 
The  honwtails*  are  pluckM  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sword  [word. 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Ttircoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.* 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before :" 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  riglit  arm  is  bare. 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 


mountains  Eblis  and  his  soearsed  dives  hold  liieir  infomal 
empire ;  snd,  seduced  by  a  malignant  phantom,  thou  art 
proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  them !  This  moment  is 
the  last  ox  grace  allowed  thee :  give  back  Nouronahar  to 
her  father,  who  still  retains  a  few  sparks  of  Ufe;  destroy 
thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations :  drive  Carathis  from 
thy  councils :  be  just  to  thy  subjects :  respect  the  ministers 
of  the  prophet :  compensate  for  thy  impieties  by  an  exem> 
plary  life ;  and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  m  voluptu- 
ous indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres  of  thy 
ancestors.  Thou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  obscure  the 
sun :  at  the  instant  he  recovers  his  splendor,  if  thy  heart 
be  not  changed,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  past 
forever.* "] 

•  [Leave  out  this  oooplet^-^irpoao.] 

•  [Strike  out—"  And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day.** 
— G.] 

•  The  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha*8  standard. 
T(Omit- 

**  While  your  feUows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass."— O.l 

•  [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  tAdkea  befors^—O.] 
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The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  peat ; 

The  vizier  himself  at  tlie  bead  of  the  host 

When  the  cnlverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altaia,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  maarious,  a  stone  on  her  wsUl 

God  and  the  prophet— Alia  Hn ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

"  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 

scale;    * 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  dioold  ye 

faU? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave* 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have !" 
Thus  uttered  Conmourgi,  the  dauntless  viiier ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
And  the  shont  of  fierce  thousands  m  joyous  ire : — 
Silence— liark  to  the  signal — fire ! 

XXIIL 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 

On  the  stately  bufialo. 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 

And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore. 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  stren^^  but  to  die : 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent  f 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strewed  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 

Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  chise  of  day. 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levellM  plain ; 

Such  was  the  faU  of  the  foremost  slain.* 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

From  the  elms  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sappM  by  the  ceaseleas  flow. 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  mnsnes  they  fell, 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory. 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

Which  make  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 


I  C"  He  who  flnt  domm  with  the  red-cross  may  crave,'*  Ike. 
Wliat  vulgarism  is  this !~ 

"  He  who  lower*,— or  fbtdk*  4omn,^  Ac.— Oivroas.] 
« tThos  against  the  wall  they  hnU^ 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  mm/.— 6.] 

•  [Such  was  the  foil  of  the  foremost  fram.— G.] 
« [There  stood  a  man,  Ac—O.] 

•  C"  ImrVdf"  a  bad  word-say  <•  Wm$  ML'^-O.) 


Which  pierces  the  deep  h31s  throogh  and  tfareag|k 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 

You  might  have  heard  it*  en  that  day* 

O'er  Saiamis  and  Megam ; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearen  saya) 

Even  unto  Pirmis'  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  faladea  la  the  Uft, 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 
But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  bagi, 
And  all  but  the  after  canage  done. 


ShriDer  shrieks  now  mingiing  oon 

Fhmi  within  the  plnnder'd  dome: 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  q)laah  in  the  Mood  of  the  iiippary  street ; 

But  here  and  there,  where  'vantage  grrand 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperete  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  the  wall, 

Fiereely  stand,  or  fighting  laU. 

There  stood  an  old  man*— his  bails  were  white. 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  ftdl  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fny. 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwoonded. 

Though  retreating,  unsunounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd*  beneath  his  condet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumbered  his  thin  hainr  of  silver  gny. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd* 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  eooie. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  aire* 

Who  feU  that  day  beneath  his  ire: 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago. 

His  wrath  made  many  a  ohildles  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate. 

His  parent  B  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb.* 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased,  ' 

Fatroclus^  spirit  leas  was  pleased 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  oun  dividb. 

Buried  he  lav,  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  dnre ; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  feU  7 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  booe  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  jmrnottafly 


•  [Outnnmber'd  his  hairs,  Ac^— Oimaau) 

V  [Sons  that  were  mibom,  when  W  dlppni.— O.} 

•  [Bravo !— this  is  better  than  Ung  PriaaBPS  ffly  sooa 
-O.J 

•  la  the  naval  battle  at  the  month  of  the  Dardanelles.  !»> 
tweaa  the  Tenetiaas  and  Turks. 

>•  [There  can  be  no  saefa  thing;  but  Ihe  whole «f  tMis  * 
poor,  snd  spun  oal.^-0.] 
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XXVI. 

Haik  to  tho  Allah  ihmit  I*  a  bond 

Of  the  MuBMiliBn  brnveit  And  beat  is  at  hand : 

Their  loadei^s  nfirrous  um  it  bare, 

Swifter  to  smile,  and  never  la  apaitfr^ 

Unclothed  to  the  rikottlder  it  wavea  them  en ; 

Thiw  in  the  fight  ie  he  ever  known : 

OUieia  a  gaudMr  garb  may  ihow, 

To  tttniiC  the  apoU  of  the  greedy  fioe ; 

Many  a.  haad'a  on  a  lieber  hilt, 

Bat  maw  <»n  »  iteel  mors  mddily  gilt ; 

Many  a  loftier  tmfban  may  wear,— 

Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 

Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  there ! 

There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  raon 

So  well  advnaead  the  ranks  before ; 

There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 

WUI  hire  the  Deihis  half  so  far; 

It  glances  like  a  falling  star  \ 

Where*er  that  mighty  aim  is  aeen. 

The  braveet  be,  or  late  have  been  ;* 

There  the  craven  cries  for  qaaiter 

Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar ; 

Or  tiha  hero,  silent  lying, 

Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying ; 

Mustering  hi»  last  feeUe  blow 

'Gauist  the  neaieat  levell'd  foe. 

Though  &int  beneath  the  mutual  woond« 

Grappling  on  the  goiy  ground. 

XXVIL 
Stall  the  old  man  stood  erect. 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  oheok'd. 
'*  Yield  thee»  Minotti ;  quarter  toke, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

**  Never,  renegado,  never ! 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  forever."* 

I      "  Franeesca !— Oh,  my  premised  bride  !* 
'      Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  prideT 

I      *« She  »  safe."--^  Where?  wherer*—*' In  heaven ; 
I      From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven-^ 
!       Far  fram  thee,  and  undefiled." 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 
.       As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
I      Before  his  words,  as  with  a  bkvw. 

"  Oh  God !  when  died  she  ?"— '<  Yesternight— 
Nor  weep  1  for  her  spiiit*s  flight : 
I      None  of  mv  pore  race  shall  be 
Slaves  to  Mahtioiet  and  theo— 
Come  on  .*** — That  challenge  is  in  vain-* 
Alp's  already  with  the  slain ! 
While  Minolti'a  woids  were  wreaking 
Mere  rev«pgo  m  bitter  speaking 
llian  bis  iaicbion*s  point  had  found. 
Had  the  time  aUow'd  to  wound, 


*  [Osffk  lo  the  Alia  Bu  i  jEC-^Strroan.] 

>  (Omit  the  remainder  of  the  netlon.— G.] 
tdBtheorlgtaalMS.— 
*•  Though  the  lile  of  thy  giving  would  last  forever.*^ 

•  I**  Whore's  Ffaaeeical—my  promised  bride  r*~M8.] 
MBsraCBUowsinMS.-^ 

**  Twice  and  once  he  roird  a  space, 
Then  lead-bhe  lay  vpoo  his  face.'*} 
« [Oae  cannot  help  suspeetin«,  on  longer  and  more  ma- 
tsfecewadencioa,  wot  OBS  has  Dean  led  to  Join  in  ascribing 
noch  more  force  to  the  ot^ectioni  made  aipunst  such  char- 


From  within  the  neighboring  porch 

Of  a  long-defended  chureh. 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 

Would  the  failing  fight  renew. 

The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  oraah'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A  flash  like  fire  within  hii  eyes 

Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 

And  then  eternal  daikness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  f 

Naught  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 

V^ere  his  Ihnfas  were  slightly  shivering ; 

They  tum'd  him  on  his  iMck ;  his  breast 

And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust. 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  ooaed* 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed ; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 

Herakied  hie  way  to  death : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unaneled  he  posB*d  away, 

Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,— 

To  the  last — a  Renegade.* 

XXVIII. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers,  aud  his  foes ; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those  :^ 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spcara  transfixingi 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Huriing  warriors  in  the  dust 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land 

Left  beneath  his  high  command  ; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand. 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  chureh  is  tenable. 
Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back. 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,* 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train. 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane ; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX 

Brief  breathing-time !  the  turban'd  host, 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 


actors  as  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  Alp,  frc,  than  be- 
longs to  them.  The  incidents,  habits,  aic.  are  much  too 
remote  from  modem  and  European  life  to  act  as  miachiCTOUS 
examples  to  others ;  while,  under  the  given  circumstances, 
the  splendor  of  imagery,  beauty  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, and  extraordinary  strength  and  felicity  of  language, 
are  applicable  to  human  nature  at  all  times,  and  in  allcotm- 
tries,  and  convey  to  the  best  faculties  of  toe  reader*s  mind 
an  impulse  which  derates,  refines,  instructs,  and  ent^hants, 
with  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all  pleasures.— Sir  B. 
Bbtoois.I 
T  c"  These  in  rage,  in  triumph  those.**--M8.) 
■  [Dealing  demtk  with  every  blow.-^irroao.j 
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Fnm  onwasda  with  mieh  atraogth  and  heat, 
Their  naxnbeni  balk  their  own  retzeat ; 
For  narxxiw  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Chiwtiaai  yielded  not ; 
And  the  forenMBt,  if  fearful,  may  Tainly  try 
Through  the  masiy  oolumn  to  torn  and  fly ; 
They  perforce  muft  do  or  die. 
They  die ;  bat  ere  their  eyes  ooold  clow, 
AyengerB  o*er  their  bodiee  nae ; 
Fresh  and  fmiom,  fiiflt  they  fill 
The  ranks  nnthinn*d,  thoiq^  ■laoghtei'd  itiU ; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  itai  renewed  attacks: 
And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate ; 
Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 
And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot. 
From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 
From  every  shattered  window  poor 
The  volleys  of  the  snlphnrons  shower ; 
Bat  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak— • 
The  iron  3^eldB,  the  hinges  creak- 
It  bends— it  falls— and  all  is  o'er ; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 

Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 

Painted  in  heavenly  hnes  above. 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love  ; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine. 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles. 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles: 

Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye. 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh. 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  name. 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXL 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

ContainM  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  carious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse. 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'eilhrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffinM  row ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  hi^  entor'd  their  dariL  caves. 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thicaly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead: 
Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  chiefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late-form'd  train  now  led, 

MfaiottTs  last  and  stem  resource 

Against  the  foe's  o'erfHielming  force. 


&«<[Oh,  bat  it 
Mas.] 


a  gkaiooM  show!!!**   Oat— Oxv- 


xxxn 

Hie  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in 

For  lack  of  farther  lirea,  to  daka 

The  thirst  of  venfeaiioa  wtmmmkmt 

With  haibaRRW  blows  they  mh  the  ilea4 

And  lop  the  ahaady  Ufieless  head^ 

And  fell  the  sUtnas  Jreim  thair  iiidia« 

And  spoil  the  riirines  of  offeringa  aeh,. 

And  from  each  other's  rode  hands  wssit 

The  silver  vesseb  samts  bad  UM'd. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  {po; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  shew  !* 

On  its  table  sUll  behold 

The  cup  of  conseciaied  |^ ; 

Mossy  and  deep,  a  glittanng  prise, 

Brightly  it  sparklee  to  plandeian^  eye*: 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  dxriaa. 

Which   his  wonhippers  drank  at  the   hnak  sf 

day. 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  In  the  fiay. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay ; 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 
A  spoil— the  richest,  and  the  lost 

xxxin. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  streich'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  ha  almost  reach'd. 

When  old  Mmotti's  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  tram— 

'Tis  fired! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 
The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hnri'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  faae. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  I 
The  shatter'd  town— the  walls  ths»wn  dowB— 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  if  an  earthquake  pus'd — 
The  thonsand  shapeless  thmgs  al  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 
Fkedaim'd  the  desperate  oonflici  o^ar 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore  ^ 
Up  to  the  sky  lue  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  roan, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  spaa, 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain: 
Down  the  sshes  shower  like  rain  ; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  ifvinUei 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ;  | 

Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away,  I 

Scattered  o'er  the  isthmos  lay ;  | 

Christian  or  Moslem,  which  bo  they  T  j 

Let  their  mothers  see  and  say !  ' 

When  m  cradled  rest  they  lay,  ! 

And  each  nursing  mother  smiled  I 

On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  ehild, 
Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 


>  tStiike  oat  from  •«  Up  to  tbe 
there  and  reeking  lay.''    


PARISINA. 


Ul 


Not  the  DMtraaa  that  thorn  bore 
CooM  dvceni  their  eApcu^  mora  ; 
That  one  mcmeiit  left  no  txece 
More  of  human  iaaa  or  £wa 
Save  a  •eatter'd  icalp  or  bone : 
And  dovB  came  blaang  raften»  stioini 
Around,  and  maay  a  £uliii|:  iloae, 
IXeeply  dinted  m  tho  day. 
An  bUcken'd  then  and  retkin|^  lay. 
AU  the  liYiD^  thing!  that  beaid 
That  deadly  earth^boek  dwappeai'd : 
The  wild  birds  flew ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howUng  left  the  nobuiied  dead  */ 
The  cameb  firam  their  keepen  brake ; 
The  distant  steer  forraok  the  yoke — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o^er  the  plain, 


And  bant  his  giith,  and  tote  his  rein ; 
The  boU-froff's  note,  from  out  the  maiah, 
Deep*moathM  arose,  and  doubly  harA ; 
The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavem'd  hill 
Where  echo  rolI*d  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gathered  cry,* 
Ba/d  from  afar  compuuningly. 
With  a  miz*d  and  monmfol  sound, 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hoimd  ^ 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast. 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest. 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem*d  so  dna ; 
Their  smoke  amul'd  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek— 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won!* 


parisina; 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  feUowing  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  •*  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Bnmswtck."     I  am  aware,  that  in  modem  times  the 


>  [Oimt  the  next  six  linea.— GirroiD.] 

>  I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetieal  license  to  trsnsplant 
the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
theie  aniaials ;  bat  aaong  the  ruins  of  Ephesua  I  have  heard 
Uirjn  by  htinJreiis.    They  haunt  ruins  and  foUow  armies. 

>  {Leave  out  this  couplet.— Girroso.] 

'  *  [The  '*  Siege  of  Corinth/'  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
Urn  ruibJe  an  eftst,  and  not  very  well  harmomxed  in  all  its 
pcuitt,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  composition. 
T.ierp  ts  leas  miaoathropy  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest :  and 
tbf  mtrresi  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
vk!  solemn  scenes  and  emotions,  and  of  the  tumult,  and  ter- 
r»tr\  and  tntoxicattonof  war.    These  opposite  pictures  are, 

I  [jertiaas,  too  violently  contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
Unhfy  colored ;  but  they  are  in  general  exquisitely  designed, 
and  executed  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  energy.— JarrasY.] 
*fTbis  poem,  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  versified  one 
that  eier  the  author  produced,  was  written  in  London  in  the 
«*uumDof  181^  and  published  in  February,  1810.  Although 
ilw>  bcauues  of  it  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  frag- 
nirota  of  lU  moaic  ere  long  on  everv  lip,  the  nature  of  the 
rabiect  pteventcd  it  from  being  dwelt  upon  at  much  length 
uk  tiks  critical  ioumals  of  the  time ;  most  of  which  were  con- 
tent to  recora,  generally,  their  regret  that  so  great  a  poet 
»hMsld  have  permitted  himself,  bv  awakening  sympathy  for 
A  pair  of  meestuous  lovers,  to  oeoome,  in  some  sort,  the 
BpoiofM  of  their  sin.  An  anonymous  wnter,  in  "  Black- 
wiiod's  Magasine,'*  seems,  however,  to  have  suggested  some 
paiticulars,  in  the  execution  of  the  stoir,  which  ought  to  be 
iMkra  into  consideration,  before  we  rashly  class  Lord  Byron 
«itii  those  poetical  ofTenders,  who  have  bent  their  powers 
'*  to  divest  incest  of  tu  hereditary  horrors."  "  In  Parisina,*' 
•»yv  this  crttie,  **we  are  scaroely  permitted  to  have  a 
HOfle  glance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is  riveted 
ipae  las  eeniahmsntt  we  have  soaroely  had  time  to  con> 
^ieauL,  wxtkin  oor  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  it^ured 


« For  adspaitiag  b«ing*s  soul 


delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a  diflerent  opinion:  as 
Alneri  and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently, 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  tlie  Friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  see- 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around— 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true- 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  tne  doom  of  the  Father !' 
The  fatal  guilt  of  the  Princess  is  in  like  manner  sw^owed 
up  in  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.    We 
fort)ear  to  think  of  her  as  an  adulteress,  after  we  have 
heard  that  *  horrid  voice*  which  is  sent  up  to  heaven  at  the 
death  of  her  paramour— 

*  Whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo.' 
"  Not  only  has  Lord  Byron  avoided  all  the  details  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the 
very  incest  which  he  condemns  the  idea  of  retribution ; 
and  our  horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  be- 
lief that  it  was  brought  about  by  some  strange  and  super- 
human fatalism^  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Bianca.  That  gloom 
of  righteous  visitation,  which  invesU,  in  the  old  Greek 
traeedies,  the  fated  house  of  Atreus,  seems  here  to  impend 
with  some  portion  of  its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of 
Est^.  We  near,  in  the  lonsuage  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the 
same  prophetic  solenmity  wnicn  announced  to  Agamemnon, 
in  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  approaching  ana 
inevitable  darkness  of  his  fate  -.— 

*  The  gather'd  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  reproduce  itself  in  crimes : 
There  is  a  day  of  vengeance  stiU 
Linger  it  may— but  come  it  will.' 

"  That  awful  chorus  does  not,  unless  we  be  « 
taken,  leave  an  impression  of  dtstimif  upon  the 
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upon  the  Contineot  Tb«  foHowtui^  extract  wtll  ex- 
plain the  facts  cm  which  the  story  is  founded.  The 
name  of  Axo  m  sabstitnied  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metrical. 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation, 
the  Marquis  of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves 
of  his  wife  Puisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastaid  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  father  and  hus- 
band, who  publiidied  his  shame,  and  survived  their 
execution.*  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty : 
if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate  ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can 
sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent" — Gibbon's  MiteeUaneout  Works,  vol.  iiL 
p.  470 


powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Azo,  when  he  heard  the  spfcch  of  Hugo  in  his  hall  of  judg- 
ment :— 

*  Thou  gav*st,  and  mayst  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  niin'd  name, 
Her  of6pring*8  heritage  of  shame.'  ** 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
reach  our  author's  **  Manfred.*'  The  facts  on  which  the 
present  poem  was  grounded  are  thus  given  in  Frizzi's  His- 
tory of  Ferrara  :— 

"  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara :  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in  the  court 
of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manu- 
script, with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent 
work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the  following  re- 
lation of  it,— from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  de- 
tails, and  especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a 
century  afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the 
contemporary  historians. 

**  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell*  Assassino,  the  Mar- 
quis, m  the  year  1409,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beautiful  and 
inffenuous  youth.  Parisina  Uaiatesta,  second  wife  of  Nic- 
colo,  like  the  generality  of  step-mothers,  treated  him  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 

Sarded  him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave  of 
er  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her 
coinpanv ;  for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the 
end,  to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  con- 
ceived against  him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplish- 
ed but  too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  di- 
vested herself  of  all  ner  liatred,  but  fell  mto  the  opposite 
extreme.  Alter  their  retuni,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer 
any  occasion  to  renew  Iiis  former  reproofs.  It  happened 
one  day  that  a  servant  of  the  Marquis,  namcMl  Zoese,  or,  as 
some  call  him.  Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of 
Parisina,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of  her  chamber- 
maids, all  ternfied  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she 
told  him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence,  had  been 
beating  her  ;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she  added,  that 
she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she  chose  to  make  known 
the  criminal  familiarity  which  subsisted  between  Parisina 
and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took  note  of  the  words,  and 
related  them  to  his  master.  He  was  astounded  thereat,  but 
scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured  himself  of  the  fact, 
alas !  too  clearly,  on  the  18ih  of  May,  by  looking  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's  chamber.  Instantly 
he  broke  into  a  furious  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  to- 
gether with  Aldobrandino  Ranguni,  of  Modena,  her  gentle- 
man, and  also,  as  sonic  say.  two  of  the  women  of  her 
chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  net.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the  cul- 
prits. This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that 
oestirred  themselves  in  favor  of  the  delinquents,  and  amongst 
otiiers,  Ufocoion  Coatrario,  who  was  all-powerful  with  Nic- 
colo,  and  also  hisaaod  and  much  deferving  minister  Alberio 
dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their 
cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him  for  mercy ; 
adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could  suggest  for  sparing 
the  offenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honor  and  decency 
which  might  persuade  him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so 
acandaious  a  aeed.    But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and, 
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I. 

It  is  the  hour  ^vhen  ftom  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hoar  when  lovers*  vow* 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whispex'd  wofd  ;* 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  neafi 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  Ugfatly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met« 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hae» 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscnre, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 


on  the  instant,  he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution. 

'  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exartiv  tt 


those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  bei jsjift 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lwa'e 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  niglx:  0f 


the  8l8t  of  May  were  beheaded,  first,  ugo,  and  nfterwarx!* 
Parisina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  oooduetad  the  latter 
under  his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishmeoL  She,  all  aitAc. 
fancied  tliat  she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  a^ked  ■: 
every  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot  7  She  «v 
told  that  ner  pumshment  was  the  axe.  She  inqunvd  'mt^ 
was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer*  thai  tie  vu 
already  dead ;  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  sh^  v^X' 
claimcMl.  *  Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myselrto  live  ;*  and.  betix 
come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  hsr  own  lM>i» 
of  all  her  ornaments,  and  wrapping  a  doth  round  her  iw*^ 
submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the  cru;! 
scene.  The  same  was  done  %vith  Rangoni,  who.  toj cih^r 
with  the  others,  according  to  two  calendars  In  tho  nbra^t 
of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  «oti 
vent.    Nothing  else  is  known  respectina  the  women. 

"  The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  oi  that  drcadfoJ  nizT/. 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  tnquirtti  »f 
the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet !  who  aa«w  ovJ 
him,  'i  es.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperHiv 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  *  Oh !  that  I  too  were  dead,  anc 
I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  sgninst  my  own  Vtu  * 
And  then  gna«-ing  with  his  teeth  a  cane  which  be  had  in  tus 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  io  sighs  and  in  lean, 
calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  nuke 
public  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  trans.ict2on  cuuu: 
not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  limwu 
out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy 

"  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  ¥Vaare«cn 
Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  hif  resjcou, 
that  stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a  tx^u mo- 
ment, which,  under  the  auspices  of^the  Marqnts,  and  at  the  > 
expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  wss  abont  to  take  ploM,  m  > 
the  square  ot  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celd>raLe  hm  athnnce- 
ment  to  the  ducal  chair. 

"  The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  almdy  done, 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  cooifflsndeo 
that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were  sieU  knows  lu 
him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Parisina,  should,  like  hrr.  be 
beheaded.  Amongst  others  Barbcrina,  or.  as  *«>mc  call  hf  t. 
Laodainia  Romei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwem  ikn 
sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution ;  that  is  to  say.  ix  , 
the  quarter  of  St.  Gmcomo,  opposite  the  present  fortress  * 
beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  Mranve  appears  i 
this  proceeding  in  a  prince,  who,  considering  hi«  «««n  •*  >- 
position,  should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  c*>«^ 
ino8t  indulgent.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  did  Dd 
fail  to  commend  him." 

The  above  passage  of  Frizxi  was  translated  by  lisr^ 
Byron,  and  formed  a  closing  note  to  the  original  edition  <H 
"Parisina."] 

>  ["  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated .  hut  ti«- 
castle  still  exisu  entire:  and  I  saw  the  eoort  wbere 
Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  aoconltng  to  the  aitnal 
of  Gibbon."— iTynw  Leittn,  lhl7.  j 

s  [The  opening  rerses,  thottgh  soft  and  voiup«flmi»,  are  ' 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  whwh  give*  tA^mt'  ! 
ter  and  harmony  to  the  wfaols  poeni.^-4BVvmsv.J 
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Which  foUofwsthe  decline  of  day, 

Am  twilight  melta  beneath  the  moon  away.' 

IT. 

Bot  it  ia  not  to  liet  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parieina  loavea  her  hall» 

Aad  it  is  not  to  gaxe  ou  the  heavenly  H^rht 

That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 

And  if  riie  aits  in  Este'fl  bower, 

Tw  not  for  the  sake  of  its  fiiU-blown  flower — 

She  lietenfl — bat  not  for  the  nightingale — 

llioagfa  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick, 

Aod  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  qnick. 

Hine  wt&ispen  a  Toice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  her  blosh  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 

A  moment  more— and  they  shall  meet — 

Tv  psst     her  lover's  at  her  feet 

la 

And  what  onto  them  is  the  world  beside. 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  Uring  things — its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  aroimd,  above,  beneath ; 
A*  if  all  else  bad  paai'd  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe ; 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 
Hiat  happy  madness  would  destroy 

!%•  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway: 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  thai  tumultuous  tender  dream  7 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power. 
Or  paused,  or  fear'd  ui  such  an  hour  ? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  Isst? 
Bat  ye(— they  are  already  pass'd ! 
Alas !  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vinon  comes  no  mnre. 

IV. 
With  many  a  lingering  kM>k  they  leave 

The  ipot  of  guilty  ^adness  pass'd ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last 
Thik  fre«{ttent  sigh — ^the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  thai  there  would  ding  forever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Behdd  hrr  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Yrt  bin<ii  theni  to  their  trysting-place. 
But  It  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
la  fearful  heaviness  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  ibUowa  fast  the  deedi  of  Ul. 

V. 
And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another's  bride  ; 
But  she  moat  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  hwhand's  trusting  heart  beside. 


I  in  this  section  were  printed  as  set 
«,  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where 


Bat  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  ber  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes. 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress. 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  woep 
0*er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  clasped  her  sleeping  to  his  heart. 

And  listened  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears — ^Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start. 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard? 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o*er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo*s  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  that  o*er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whoso  that  name  7  'tis  Hugo's, — his — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  doem'd  of  this ! — 
'Tis  Hugo*s, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evU  son — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Biauca's  truth. 
The  muid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

VIL 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 

But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bare— 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there- 
Nay  more : — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
Dut  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  dampi 
She  spake  no  more— but  still  she  slumber'd — 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  numbor'd. 

VIU. 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  found. 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  wo  ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame-<»the  doom — to  her : 

Conceahnent  is  no  more— they  speak 


they  now  appear ;  the  greaterpart  of  which  was  composed 
prior  to  **  Lara.** 
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All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  teU : 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  hrook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Elste's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,^ 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young, — and  one  how  paaring  fair ! 
With  swoidlesB  belt,  and  fettered  hand, 
Oh,  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  she, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although,  as  yet,  his  Toice  be  dumb. 


And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

I>id  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speakinr  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  giittenng  room, 
Where  high-bom  men  were  proud  to  wai^— 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice— her  lovely  mien-^ 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen : 
Then,-— had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone,' 
And  made  her  quarrol  all  their  own. 
Now, — what  is  she  7  and  what  aro  they  7 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
AU  silent  and  unheeding  now. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  foibear, 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch*d  before  her  glance. 
Who— were  his  arm  a  moment  free- 
Had  died  or  gaiu*d  her  liberty  ; 
The  minion  o[  his  father*s  bride, — 
He,  too,  is  fetterM  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  foil  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids— o'er  which  the  violot  yein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e>r  did  softest  kiss  invite- 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 

And  he  fiv  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed : 

His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 
Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 


1  [A  sagacious  writer  gravely  charges  Lord  Byron  with 
panpluasing,  in  this  psssagSt  without  acknowledgment, 
Mr  Burke's  weU-kaown  deifcription  of  the  unfortuoate 
Marie  AJiloinette.  *'  Verily,*'  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "there 
us  a  set  ol  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  erery 


Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  aww'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 
But  yet  he  daied  not  look  on  her: 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were — 
His  guilt — his  love— his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — alt  good  men's  hale — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate— 
And  hers,— oh,  hen !— he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  I 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray*d 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  inade. 

XIL 

And  Azo  spake : — **  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
"niat  dream  this  morning  possM  away ; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  nonew 
My  life  most  linger  on  alone ; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — ^not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass ; — the  doam*s  prepared! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then — thy  crime's  reward ! 
Away !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaveo, 

Before  its  evening  stan  are  met-~^ 
Leam  if  thou  there  ^anst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die- 
But  thou,  frail  thing !  shalt  view  his  head- 
Away  !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Go  !  woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 
Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive. 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I- give." 

XIIL 
And  here  stem  Azo  hid  his  ^e»-~ 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb*d  as  if  back  upon  his  bram 
The  hot  blood  ebb*d  and  flow*d  agaiu ; 
And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 
And  paas'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 
While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  handsp 
And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 
His  father's  ear :  the  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require^ 

"  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death-* 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  aide 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  thut  not  ouce  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand, 
Hath  shed  more  Uood  in  cause  of  thine, 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  mayst  resume  my  breath. 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  love  and  rain'd  name. 
Her  orapring's  heritage  of  shame ; 


possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  oo 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountaias  m  the  wi]irii\ 
small  as  well  a8.great ;  and  who  would  therefore  chantiibir  : 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a  perfiora&aa  I 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank.**] 
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Bit  dm  v  in  the  gnye,  where  he, 

Her  no*  thy  riral,  soon  shall  he. 

Her  faftdien  heari--iDy  severM  head — 

Sbdl  witneaB  for  thee  from  the  dead 

Bfm  trasty  and  how  tender  were 

Htf  Toothful  lore — paternal  care. 

Tis  true  that  I  hare  done  thee  wronff — 
Bat  wrong  for  wrong  i — this  deem'a  thy  hnde* 
The  other  victun  of  thy  piide, 

Thon  know'flt  for  me  was  deotmed  long. 

Tim  Bw'at,  and  coretedst  her  channe— 
And  with  thy  very  crime — ^my  birth, 
Thoa  taimtedrt  in»— ea  little  worth ; 

A  match  ignoble  ibr  her  arms, 

Becaue,  fcnooth,  I  coold  not  chum 

llie  lawfid  heiiahip  of  thy  name, 

Nor  Mt  on  Bite's  lineal  throne  : 
Yet,  WKe  a  few  short  summen  mine, 
Mr  name  dioold  more  than  Este's  shine 

Whh  hooon  all  my  own. 

I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 

That  ihoidd  bare  won  as  haoght*  a  crest 

As  ever  wared  along  the  line 

Of  aO  theae  sorereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knigfatly  spnra  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  \)om ; 

Aad  mine  have  lanced  my  conrwr's  flank 

Before  prood  chidTs  of  princely  rank, 

Wbeii  chaigiiig  to  the  cheering  cry 

Of*Eate  and  of  Victory!' 

I  win  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

Nw  me  thee  to  redeem  from  time 

A  km  brief  hoore  or  days  that  must 

.\t  I^Dfth  ton  o'er  my  reckless  dost  ;— 

:^<ldl  maddening  moments  as  my  paist, 

T:i«y  eooki  not,  and  they  did  not,  last 

Arbeit  my  birth  and  name  he  base, 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me— 
Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  featorea  of  my  fathei^s  face, 

Aad  m  my  ipirit — all  of  thee. 

from  thee— 4hiB  tameleasness  of  heart— 

From  thee— nay,  wherefore  dost  thoa  start  7— 

From  thee  m  aH  their  Tigor  came 

My  ann  of  stnogth,  my  oonl  of  flame 

Thoa  didst  not  me  me  life  alone. 

Bat  alt  tiiak  maSe  me  more  thine  owa 

2^  what  thy  guilty  hfwe  hath  done! 

Bepaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son ! 

I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 

Fw  that,  like  thine,  abhon'd  control : 

Aad  for  my  hnath,  thai  hasty  boon 

TlioQ  gav'at  and  wilt  reamne  so  soon, 

I  Taiaed  it  no  moia  than  then, 

^^n  rose  thy  casifna  above  thy  brow. 


thoa  art  in- 


iIUagto-4iaogbty.— "Away,  hmmght  man, 
soldiig  me.**— Sbakspsau. 

'^Isent  for  *  ICazmion,'  beeanae  it  occmisd  to  me, there 
ispt  be  a  reaemblance  between  part  of  *  Pansina'  aad  a 
™ar  seeae  in  the  second  canto  of  •  Marmion.'  I  fear 
2^  is,  thoogb  I  nerer  thought  of  it  before,  and  could 
^rahr  wish  to  imitate  that  which  is  inimitable.  I  wish  you 
«<rjjd  adi  Mr.  Giflbrd  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
goajL  I  bad  completed  the  story  on  the  passage  from 
cwxa,  wbieh  indeed  leads  to  a  like  scene  naturally,  with- 
out  iiUioQght  of  the  kind :  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  Terr 
^oedoitiiiry.*'-^Ufd  B.  to  Mr.  M.  Peb.  9,1816.— The  soene 
™»it  to  ts  the  one  in  which  Constance  de  BoTerley 
■Ppena  befoe  the  oondare— 
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And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 
And  o'er  the  dead  our  cooiseri  driven : 
The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died ; 

For  thoagh  thou  woik*dit  my  mother's  illi 
And  made  thy  own  my  destineid  bride, 

I  feel  thoa  ait  my  father  still ; 
And,  harah  as  soaads  thy  hard  deoree« 
Tib  not  unjust,  althoogh  from  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 
And  thoa  must  punish  both  m  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  too !" 

XIV. 
He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  aims. 
On  which  the  ciroUng  fetters  sounded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded. 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd, 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd : 
TiU  Parisina's  fatal  charms* 
Again  attracted  every  eye— 
^^uld  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die ! 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 
Not  once  had  tum'd  to  either  side— 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  ckise. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  cireliug  white  dilated  grew— 
And  there  with  glassy  gaxe  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  alowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  kmg  dark  fringe  of  that  fakt  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear ! 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  qwak  she  thought— the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat. 
Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  m  the  tone. 
It  ceased— again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown. 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  lifer-* 
A  monument  of  Axo's  wife«— > 
Than  her,  that  living  gailty  thmg. 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  oting, 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  bat  codkl  not  bear 
That  goilrs  detection  and  despair. 


**  Her  look  composed,  end  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy: 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  ana  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  IkM, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  aad  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 
That  neither  sense  nor  pnlse  sbe  lults, 
You  roust  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrouffht  to  the  very  life,  was  there^ 
So  stiU  she  was,  ao  pale,  ao  iiair."] 


•fThe 

with  the  bold, 

SOD,  areroanat        ,       

touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fellen  bsaiuy,  who 
stands  in  speechless  agony  before  binu-^sryaaT.] 


nment  and  condemnation  of  the  snflty  pair, 
'  h-tooed,  and  yet  temperate  dennioe  of  the 
with  considerable  talent ;  and  yet  are  less 
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But  yet  she  liyed — and  all  too  soon 

Recovered  from  that  death-like  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 

Had  been  o^erstmng  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relaxed  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thouji^ts  all  wild  and  wide— 

The  past  a  blank,  the  fotnre  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track. 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path. 

When  midni^t  storms  are  mastering  wrath. 

She  fear*d — she  felt  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  sool,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — ^but  vidio? 

She  had  forgotten : — did  she  breathe  7 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  £rown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

To  her  all-jarr*d  and  wandering  mind ; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fean: 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  teais. 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme. 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 

For  so  it  Beem*d  on  her  to  break : 

Oh !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake ! 

XV. 

The  Convent  beUs  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  gray  square  tonet  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  firo. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 
Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peaks  and  the  hoUow  bells  knoU : 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father. 


XVL 
It  is  a  lovely  hoar  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock*d  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head. 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 


1  [The  grand  pert  of  this  poem  is  that  which  describes  the 
execution  of  the  rival  son ;  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no 
pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  though  every 


In  penitential  holineai. 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  Ueas 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stams  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  dad  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  hslen — 
And  the  rings  of  ohesnol  hair 
CuriM  half  down  his  neck  so  bars ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thiowB 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  siMoe 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter! 
Even  the  stem  stood  chill'd  with  awe: 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  1 
Yet  they  ahnddei'd  as  they  saw. 


xvn. 

Hie  parting  prayen  are  said  and  over 

Of  that  false  son— and  daring  lover! 

His  beads  and  sun  are  all  recounted. 

His  houra  to  then-  last  mmnte  mounted — 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped. 

His  bright  brown  kicks  must  now  be  cUppM ; 

*Tis  done— all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  won — 

The  scarf  which  Pariaina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  most  now  be  thrown  aside, 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 

But  no— that  lart  mdlgnity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  bangfaty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemmgly  snbdued, 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renewed. 

When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  aoeh  Ufaid ; 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

"  No— yours  my  forfeit  Mood  and  breatli — 

These  hands  aro  chain'd— bot  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  nnriiackled  eye-— 

Strike :" — and  as  the  word  he  said. 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 

These  the  last  accents  Hngo  spoke: 

**  Strike :"— and  Hashing  fell  the  stnl 

Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sank 

Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vem 

Slaked  with  its  ensangnined  rain ; 

His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver. 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  Ifai  fbiwfer. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  shooid  di«. 

Without  display,  without  parade ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pmy'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  wean'd  (rom  earthly  f 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach — ^no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven — ^no  wofd  hat  prayer- 
Save  the  few  vrhieh  from  hhn  broke. 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headman*8  stroke. 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
Hii  sole  adieu  to  those  around.' 


thing  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  ntmost  simpUrnv 
and 'directness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetty  to  whjci 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  maaj  parallels.— Jxrvarr.l 
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XVIII. 

Still  aa  the  lips  that  cloaed  in  death, 

£Iach  gaxer*B  boaom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  ooid  eleetrie  ihirer  ran, 

\»  down  tlie  deadly  blow  deecended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thns  ended ; 

And,  with  a  hnahin^  ionnd  eompresBM, 

A  sigh  shrank  back  on  every  breast ; 

Bat  no  more  thrilling  uoise  rose  there, 
Beyond  the  bk>w  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  throagh  with  forced  and  snilen  shock, 

Save  one : — ^what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill — so  paaing  wild  7 

That,  as  a  mother*s  o'er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  sool's  in  endlcM  wo. 

Thnmgh  Axo*s  polace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  tnm'd  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  agfat  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  tlioee  who  heard  it,  as  it  pass'd. 

In  meicy  wiah'd  it  were  the  last 


XIX. 

Hojp  is  fallen ;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower. 

Was  Parisina  heand  or  seen : 

Her  naine^as  if  she  ne'er  had  been — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear. 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  nono 

Wae  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb— no  memory  had  they ; 

Thein  was  unconsecraied  clay ;     * 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

like  dost  beneath  the  coffin  lid : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road. 

By  blighted  and  remoneful  yean 

Of  sooorge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  daric  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  opoa  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  lorturao  leas  remote ; 

like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headinan's  shock, 

Ia  qaicken'd  brakenness  that  came. 

In  pity,  o'er  her  sfaattei'd  frame, 

None  knew— and  none  can  ever  know : 

Bat  whataoe'^  its  end  below, 

Her  tile  began  and  dosed  in  wo ! 


*(laParisinatlMieisnotttmaltorstir.  It  is  all  sadness, 

«sd  pitjr,  and  terror.  There  is  too  much  of  horror,  perhaps, 

I  tti  the  arenmttanres ;  but  the  writing  is  beautiful  through- 


XX. 

And  Azo  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  witber'd  in  the  grave  ; 

Or  if  they  were— on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  sharo 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there  ; 

Scara  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  wo : 

Nothing  more  romaiu'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shnnn'd  itself— and  yet 

That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget. 

Which,  when  it  least  appeared  to  melt, 

Intently  thought — intensely  felt : 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 

Can  only  o*or  the  surface  close — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Still  was  his  seol'd-op  bosom  haunted 

By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted ; 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe'er  our  stifled  fears  we  banish  ; 

When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start. 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 

Thoy  are  not  dried — ^those  tears  unshed 

But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head. 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 

Forever  in  its  depth  endure, 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  nncongeal'd. 

And  cherisli'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left. 

To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft ; 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 

The  desert  gap  which  made  hb  pain ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 

United  souls  shall  dadness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree  ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tainted  branches  of  4he  tree. 

If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give. 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free: 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath. 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals.' 


out,  and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  rich  and  redundant  reil  of 
poetry,  where  every  thing  breathes  the  pure  essence  of 
genius  and  sensibility.— JsrFBST.i 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON: 


A  FABLE.' 


SONNET  ON  CHILIiON 

Etirnal  Spirit  of  the  chainles  Mind  I* 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty !  thou  art. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyniom. 

And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chiilon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — ^for  'twas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 


I  1  When  this  poem  was  composed,  I  was  not  sofficiently 
aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I  should  hare  en- 
deaFored  to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate 

t   his  courage  and  his  rirtues.    With  some  account  of  his  life 

I  I  hare  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that 
republic,  which  is  still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a  man  wor- 
thy of  the  best  age  of  ancient  freedom  :— 

I  "  Francis  de  Bonnivard,  fils  de  Louis  de  Bonnivard,  ori- 
Rinaire  de  Seysel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naquit  en  1496.    II 

I  nt  ses  etudes  4  Turin :  en  1510  Jean  Aini6  de  Bonnirard, 
son  oncle,  lui  resigna  le  Prieure  de  St.  Victor,  qui  aboutis- 

i   salt  auz  murs  de  Geneve,  et  qui  formait  un  benefice  con- 

'   siderable. 

I  '*Ce  grand  homme— {Bonnirard  m«rite  ce  titre  par  la 
force  de  son  Ame,  la  droiture  de  son  coeur,  la  noblesse  de  ses 
intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  ses  d-- 
marches, retenoue  de  ses  connaissances  et  la  vivacitA  de 
son  esprit,}— ce  grand  horome,  qui  excitera  Padmiration  de 
tous  ceux  qu*une  yertu  heroique  peut  encore  -mouvoir,  in- 
spirera  encore  la  plus  vire  reconnaissance  dans  lea  cceurs 
dcs  G^n-Tois  qui  aiment  Gendve.  Bonnivard  en  fut  tou- 
juurs  un  des  plus  fermes  appuis :  pour  assurer  la  liberte  de 

,  notre  Repubhoue,  il  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  souvent  la 
sienne ;  il  oublia  son  repos ;  il  meprtsa  ses  richesses ;  il  ne 
negligea  rien  pour  affermir  le  bonheur  d'unc  patrie  qu'il 
honora  de  son  choix :  d^s  ce  moment  il  la  cht-rit  comroe  le 
plus  zei«  de  ses  citoyens :  il  la  servit  arec  Tintrepidite  d*un 
n-ros,  et  il  ecrint  son  Histoire  arcc  la  naivete  a*un  philo- 
sophe  et  la  chaleur  d'un  patriotc. 
"  11  dit  dans  le  commenccraent  de  son  Histoire  de  Gendve, 

'  que  dis  qu'il  eut  commenei  de  lire  rkistoire  dee  nationt^  il  $e 
teHlit  entraiiti  par  fo»  geit  pour  lee  R^publiques,  domi  «i  iaotua 
tnujour*  les  interita:  c'est  ce  goftt  pour  la  hberti  qui  lui  fit 
sans  doute  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  patrie. 

"  Bonnivard,  encore  jeune,  s^annonf  a  hautement  comme 
Ic  d^fenseur  de  Geneve  centre  le  Ducde  Savoye  et  I'Ev^que. 
*'  En  1519,  Bonnivard  deviant  le  martyr  de  sa  patrie.  Le 
Dtic  de  Savoye  etant  entre  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq  cent 
hoRimes,  Bonnivard  craint  le  ressentiraent  du  Due ;  il  voulut 
se  retirer  i  Fribourg  pour  en  eviter  les  suites ;  mais  il  fut 
trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  I'accompagnaient,  et  conduit  par 
ordre  du  Prince  a  Grolee,  ou  il  resta  pnaonnier  pendant 
deux  ans.  Bonnivard  etait  malheureux  dans  ses  voyages  : 
comme  ses  malheurs  n*avaient  point  raleuti  son  t^le  pour 
Geneve,  il  ttait  toujours  un  ennemi  redoutable  pour  ceux 
qui  la  mena^alent,  et  par  consequent  il  devait  Mre  expos- 
.  .-neurs  coups.  II  fut  rencontre  en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  des 
volenrs,  qui  le  d6pouill-rent,  et  qui  le  rairent  encore  entre 
Ie«  mains  du  Due  de  Savoye :  ce  Prince  le  fit  cnfenner  dans 
le  CUitkteau  de  Chiilon,  ou  il  resta  sans  -tre  interroge  jiisques 
en  1536 ;  il  fut  alors  delivre  par  les  Bemois,  qui  s'erai»re- 
rent  du  Pays  de  Yaod. 

"  Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captivity,  eut  le  plaistr  de 
trouver  Gen-ve  libre  et  reformee :  la  Republique  s'empres- 
sn  de  lui  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance,  et  de  d-dommager 
()ps  maux  qn*il  avait  soulTerts  ;  elle  le  recut  Bourgeois  de  la 
VI lie  au  roois  de  Jutn,  1530 :  elle  lui  domia  la  maison  habitue 

'  autrefois  par  le  Vicaire*General.  et  elle  lui  assigna  une 
pension  de  deux  cent  ecus  d*or  tant  qu*il  sejoumerait  4  Ge- 
neve. II  fut  admts  dans  le  Conseil  de  Deux-Cent  en  1537. 
**  Bonnivard  n'a  pas  fini  d'etre  utile :  aprt'S  avoir  travaille 
4  rendre  Gendve  libre,  il  rdussit  4  larendre  tolt^rante.  Bon- 
nivard engagea  le  Conseil  4  accorder  aux  ccclesiastiques  et 


By  Bonnivard ! — May  neme  those  nuxfai  cAee! 
For  they  appeal  from  tjrrmiuix  to  GodL 
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My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  wilb  yean. 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,* 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  feso: 


aux  paysans  un  terns  soflisant  pour  esaminsr  les  pfopw- 
tiona  qu'on  leur  faisait ;  il  reussit  par  sa  douceur :  oo  prx^ 
totgours  le  ChhsUanisme  avec  socc^s  quaad  on  le  pf>tcV 
avec  charit'. 

**  Bonnivard  fut  savant :  ses  mannscrits,  qui  sont  dam  U 
Bibliotlieque  publique,  prouvent  qu*U  avait  men  In  les  a»- 
teurs  classiques  Latins,  et  qu*il  avail  approfondi  la  theoio- 
gie  et  rhistoire.  Ce  gnuid  homme  aimait  les  sciences*  et  tl 
croyait  qu'elles  pouvaient  faire  la  gloire  de  Geneve ;  auv. 
il  ne  ni^gligea  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  oette  ville  naiseaaie . 
en  1551  il  donna  sa  btbliothi^qoe  au  public ;  alia  ta  In  oob- 
menceraent  de  notre  bibhoth«que  publique ;  at  oes  Ixvrcs 
sont  en  partie  les  rates  et  belles  «>>ditions  du  quinaieme 
si^cle  qu'on  voit  dans  notre  colli*ction.  Ettfln,  pendant  la 
m6me  ami«e,  ce  bon  patriote  Institoa  la  RApubliaiM  aoo 
h^ritiere,  a  condition  qu*elle  employerait  ses  Uens  a  antie^ 
tenir  le  college  dont  on  projeltait  la  fondation. 

**I1  parait  que  Bonmvard  mourut  en  1570;  main  on  ne 
peut  I'assurer,  parcequMl  y  a  une  laeunedans  le  NScmloge 
depuis  le  mois  tie  Juillet,  1570,  jusqucs  en  1571.'* 

[Lord  Byron  wrote  this  beautiful  poem  at  a  small  isn,  m 
the  little  village  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  he  hap- 
pened in  June,  1810,  to  be  detained  two  days  by  sireas  of 
weather ;  *'  thereby  adding,'*  says  Moore,  **  one  non  death- 
less association  to  the  already  uninortaliaed  localities  of 
the  Lake.'*] 

>  [In  the  first  draught,  the  soimet  opens  thus— 

*'  Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chainless  mind ' 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty !  thou  art. 
Thy  palace  is  within  the  Freeman's  heart. 

Whose  soul  the  love  of  tliee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  oonsianM^ 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  g* 

Thy  joy  is  with  them  still,  and  uncoofined. 
Their  comitry  eonquers  with  their  martyrdom.**: 

•  ["  1  will  tell  you  something  about  *  Chiilon.*  A  ICr.  De 
Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  bad  it  read  to  him,  sad  u 
pleased  with  it— so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  than  be  was 
with  Rovsseau  at  Chiilon,  and  that  the  descnptioD  ispcxfect- 
ly  correct.  But  this  is  not  all ;  I  recollected  somvthtnc  of 
the  name,  and  find  the  following  mssage  m  *The  Conles> 
sions,*  vol.  iii.  p.  S47,  liv.  viii.  *  De  tuus  ces  antosamex* 
celui  qui  roe  plut  davantage  fut  une  promenade  «ut0ur  du 
Lac,  que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Luc  pere,  sa  bra,  «e«  ^ms 
fUSf  et  ma  Theri  se.  Nous  mimes  sept  jour*  4  ceoe  tenrtte^ 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J*eD  gardai  ]#  nf  soo^ 
veiiir  acs  sites,  qui  m'avaieot  frapp^  a  raiitre  eabtmit*  ^ 
Lor,  et  dont  je  ns  la  deecnption  quelques  aaaecs  mva, 
dans  *  La  Nouvelle  H^-loise."  This  noMuwnaa^  DtJjK, 
must  be  one  of  the  *  deux  fils.'  He  is  m  England*  lafim. 
but  still  in  faculty.  It  is  odd  thai  he  should  hav«  liv««|  «> 
long,  and  not  wauling  in  oddncss,  that  he  should  haw  inaA> 
this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afteraanis,  a4  siicik  an 
interval,  read  a  poem  by  an  EegliKhman  (wto  osMlr  pre- 
:ircuu "^ 


cisely  the  same  circumiiaviinition^  upon  the  * 

—  Byron  Lettert,  April  0,  181 ..    Jean  Andre  de  Loc,  T  11.  ^^ 

died  at  Windsor,  in  the  July  following.    He  was  bora  m 

1720,  at  Geneva,  wa»  the  author  of  many  geolofncal  iK»ks« 

and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  leaned  sooctias  ul 

Europe.] 

«  Lodovico  Sfona,  and  others.— The  i 
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My  limliB  are  bow*d,  though  not  with  toil, 

Bat  rmted  with  a  vUe  r^poae,' 
For  tliey  have  been  a  dungeon's  apoil, 

And  mine  haa  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  hann*di  aiul  barr*d — forbidden  fare ; 
Bat  thk  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  anfiar'd  ohaUis  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  pexish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkneai  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  aoTen^who  now  are  ona» 

Six  in  yoatht  and  one  in  age, 
Fmiah'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Prood  of  pei8eeution*s  rage  f 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Thf4r  belief  with  Uood  have  teal'd ; 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  toe  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  weie  in  a  dnngeon  east,  ^ 

Of  whom  thb  wreck  «  left  the  last  w 

IL 
l^ere  are  ee?en  pillan  of  Gothic  mould, 
la  ChiUoo's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seven  columns,  nuusy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  doll  imprison'd  ny, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  throngfa  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thif^  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o*er  the  floor  so  damp, 
like  a  manh*8  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Tm  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  to  rise 
For  yeare— I  cannot  count  them  o*er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score. 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died. 
And  I  lay  living  by  hm  side. 

ni. 

They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three-— yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  others  face. 
Bat  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
ThaA  made  n  strangeia  in  oar  sight ; 
And  thus  together^yet  apart, 
Fetter*d  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart ; 
Twos  stall  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
<K  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  iura  comforter  to  each 

Vanr  .iatoineue*8,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  though 
ik4  ui  quite  so  ahort  a  period.  Grief  Is  said  to  have  the 
<4aie  efiiect  to  «uch,  ana  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  hert  was 
lo  be  kOnbuted. 

*  [Ongmal  118^ 

*«  Bm  with  the  inward  waste  of  grief.**] 

I  ;**  Braving  rancor— chsins— and  rage.**— MS.] 

•  mu  picture  of  Uie  ilrst  feelings  of  the  three  gallant 
braiftara,  when  bound  apart  la  this  living  tomb,  and  of  the 
iWileal  deeay  eC  ibeir  cheery  fSortitode,  is  AiU  of  pity  and 
anoov^-^JsmiBT.] 

«  TtoCblieao  da  Ctoillon  »  situated  betwsen  Clarens  and 


With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 
A  grating  sound — ^not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own.' 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do'-and  did  my  best — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved. 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved : 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  wos  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free) — 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  naught  but  othen'  ills. 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  wo 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 
The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world. iu  war  had  stood 
And  perished  iu  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy : — but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline— 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  foUow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chilton's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  seut 
From  Chillou*s  snow-white  battlement,^ 

Which  round  about  the  wave  iuthrals: 


Villeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Genera.  On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  op- 
posite are  the  heights  of  the  Meilleric  and  the  rau^e  of  Alps 
above  Boveret  and  St.  Gingo.  Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a 
torrent :  below  it,  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fath« 
omed  to  the  depth  of  800  feet,  French  measure :  within  it 
are  a  range  of  dungeonfi,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  and 
subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across  one 
of  the  vaults  is  a  beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being  half 
merged  in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fet- 
ters aiul  the  fettered :  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonni 
vard  have  left  their  traces.    He  was  confined  here  eevera 
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A  double  dun^on  wall  and  wave 

Have  made — and  like  a  living  gnre. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o*er  our  heads  it  knock'd ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd. 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd. 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 
I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarae  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  huutei^s  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  yean. 
Since  man  first  pent  hk  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  T 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  £^en  denied 
The  nuige  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?— he  died.^ 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — ^nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash'  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlock'd  his  chain. 
And  Bcoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrou^t, 
Hiat  even  in  death  his  freebom  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
'niey  coldly  laugh'd — and  laid  him  there : 
The  flat  and  tu^ess  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder^s  fitting  monument ! 

VIIL 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower. 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour. 


years.  It  is  by  this  castle  that  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  Ueloise,  in  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by 
Juhe  from  the  water :  the  shock  of  which,  and  the  illness 
produced  by  the  inunersioo,  is  the  cause  of  her  death. 
The  chAteau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a  great 
disUnce.  The  walls  are  while.— {••  The  early  history  of 
this  castle,**  says  Mr.  Tennaot.  who  went  over  it  in  18SI, 
*-  is,  I  believe,  involred  in  doubt.  By  some  historians  it  is 
said  to  be  built  in  the  year  1130,  and  according  to  others,  in 
the  year  1236 ;  but  by  whom  it  was  built  seems  not  to  be 
known.  It  is  said,  however,  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  stormed  and  took  it  in  15M  ;  that  he  there 
foood  great  hidden  treasures,  and  many  wretched  beings 
pining  away  their  hves  in  these  frightfiil  dungeons,  amongst 
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His  mother^s  image  in  fair  Ihce, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  raee, 

His  martyred  father's  deaxMt  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  aaaght 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  mi|4it  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  nntired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspire*^ 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  withex'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God!  it  »  a  fevfal  thinf 

To  see  the  hmnan  sool  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  >^ 

I've  seen  it  rushing  foith  in  bkiod, 

I*ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  oonviiisive  OMliODi 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  glusUy  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  hoRom--thiB  was  wo 

Unmix'd  with  such — but  sure  and  wkamz 

He  Jaded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  Atly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  teariess,  yet  so  tender—kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  wfaoM  \ ' 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  raiobow's  rey— 

An  eye  of  most  tranqiarent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bdgfat. 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o*er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  httle  hope  my  own  to  raisoy 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence— lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  sapproa 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  dnwn,  grew  leas  and  leas: 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear— 

I  caird,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonish^ ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  soond — 

I  bunt  my  chain  with  one  strong  bounds 

And  rush'd  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stinr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  off  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last^-the  sole—the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failinff  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place? 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath—* 

My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas !  my  own  was  lull  as  chill ; 


whom  was  the  good  BonnivanL  On  the  inUar  to  which  this 
unfortunate  man  is  said  to  have  been  cnained,  I  obtwrvnS. 
cut  out  of  the  stone,  the  name  of  one  wb04c  beautiM  |«cin 
has  done  much  to  heighten  the  mterest  of  this  drearf  spot.  | 
and  will,  perhaps,  do  mora  towards  rewnitng  froa  obitrsun 
tlie  names  of  *  Chillon*  and  *  Banmvard/  than  all  the  cnwl  i 
sufferings  which  that  ii^ured  nan  endured  withia  its  fiamp 
and  gloomy  walls.**] 

>  ["  But  why  withhold  the  blow  T— he  died.*'-^IC8.] 

» ["  To  break  or  Wte.*»— MS.] 

I  (The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  exiinctiaa  ot  the  younr' 
est  lilie  is  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  pBsmn  la  Ihs 
poem.— Jbfpbkt.] 
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I  bad  not  ttrength  to  itir,  or  ftihre. 
But  felt  that  I  was  iUU  ative— 

,      A  frantic  feelingy  wbeu  we  know 
That  what  we  love  ahall  ne*er  be  to 

I  I  know  not  why 

I  coald  not  die. 
I  bad  no  earthly  hope-^bnt  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  eet&h  death. 


I 


IX. 
What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well— I  never  knew^ 
Firrt  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  daiknen  too: 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — ^none— 
Among  the  110000  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  wae,  acarae  ccmaeious  what  I  wiet. 
As  Hhmbleas  craga  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray. 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dnngeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
Bat  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness — withoot  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stam— no  earth — ^no  time— 
No  check — ^no  change->no  good — ^no  crim^* 
Bat  silence,  and  a  stirkas  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boondle»,  mote,  and  motionlesB ! 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

Tht  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankftd  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  eonld  not  see 
I  WBS  the  mate  of  misery ; 
Bat  (hen  by  doll  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  taw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  roand  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  ^immer  of  the  sun 
Crpeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
lliat  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  I 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  Be*er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seemM  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  oome  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dangeon*s  brink* 
llod  bcoogbt  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  Hs  cage  to  perch  on  mme, 
Bat  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine ! 
Or  if  ft  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  Visitant  from  PUadise ; 


L 


t '"  I  ttw  tJiexa  with  their  lake  below. 

And  their  three  thousand  years  01  snow."— MS.] 

*  IV-twe^a  the  entraoeet  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneure,  not 

^  froa  ChiUoD,  Is  a  very  intall  island :  the  only  one  I  could 


For— Heaven  forgive  that  thought  I  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 
I  sometunes  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother*s  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  *twas  mortal — well  I  knew. 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone— as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XL 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so. 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  wo, 
But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xn. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall. 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape. 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all. 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me ; 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery  ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad. 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad  ; 
But  1  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIIL 
I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,' 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
0*er  channeird  rock  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skinuning  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,' 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 


perceive,  in  roy  Toyage  round  and  oyer  the  lake,  within  its 
circumference.  It  contains  a  few  trees.  (I  think  not  aboye 
three,)  and  from  its  singleness  and  diminutive  size  has  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  view. 


Id2 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  monntain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waten  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  youngs  flowen  growing. 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hoe. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methoi^t  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 
And  then  new  team  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troobled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save,^ 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress'd, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  resL 


XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  yean,  or  dayt, 
1  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 


I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  i 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reek'd  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  nio« 
Fetter'd  or  fetteriess  to  be, 

I  learn'd  to  love  deqiair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  east. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  I 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  eomo 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  t 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Hod  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feet  lea  than  they  T 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 
Had  power  to  kill— yet,  stnnge  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  leani*d  to  dwell — ' 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :-— even  I 
Regain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.* 


BEPPO: 

A   VENETIAN    STORY. 


RotaHni.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Trareller :  Look^  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits :  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  oountnr ;  be  out  of  lore  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  counteaaikee 
you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  yoo  have  swam  in  a  Gwtdola.  At  Fok  Likt  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Aimotatiom  H"  the  Commentators. 
That  is,  been  at  Venieet  which  was  much  visited  By  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  tisnes,  and  was  Ihts 
what  Parit  is  mw— the  seat  of  all  dissoluteness.  8,  ▲.* 


[Bbppo  was  written  at  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion m  the  May  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Byron's 
letten  show  that  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.     He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 


ny  subjects  one — 


1  [Here  follow  in  MS.— 
*•  Nor  slew  I  of  my  subjects  one— 
What  sovereign  J 

s  [It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the 
peculiar  character  of  Bonmvard.  The  object  of  toe  poem, 
like  that  of  Siemens  celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  captivity  in  the  abstract,  and  to  mark  its  effects  in 
inraduallv  ,cnillmff  the  mental  powers  as  it  benumbs  and 
freezes  the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with 
his  chains.  This  transmutation  we  beliere  to  be  founded  on 
fact :  at  least,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  solitude  for  life 
is  substituted  for  capital  punishments,  something  like  it  may 
be  witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
these  victims  of  a  jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  upon  a  stage  erected  in  the 
open  market-placet  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  from  being  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a  sight  more  degrading  to  humanity  than 
this  exhibition :  with  matted  hair,  wild  looks,  and  haggard 
features,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  sun, 


opened  a  new  vem«  in  which  his  genms  w«i  destined 
to  work  out  some  of  its  brightest  triumphs.    **  t  hten 
written,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Moiray,  *'a.  poem  hnmer- 
ous,  in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Wkislle*  > 
craft,  and  founded  on  a  Venetian   aneodote  which  . 

and  ears  deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sodden  exfbanir  I 
of  the  silence  of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy  tmm  of  neo,  oe 
wretches  sit  more  like  rude  images  fashioned  to  a  fontastar 
imitation  of  humanity,  than  like  living  and  reflecting  bemgs 
In  the  course  of  time  we  are  assured  they  generally  becooc 
either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  bappeoa  to  yr^* 
dominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance  between  ihetri  -s 
destroyed.  It  will  readily  be  allowed  that  this  smrzlv- 
poem  IS  more  powerful  than  pleiunng.  Tbc  diingecia  of  'B^c- 
nivard  is,  like  that  of  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  dismal  lor  evfji 
the  power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  couatersrt  its  horrorv 
It  is  the  more  disagreeable  as  affording  human  hope  oo  an- 
chor to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer,  though  a  man 
of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert  and  powerlesa 
under  his  accumulated  sufferings :  yet,  as  a  picture,  hpw^ 
ever  gloomy  the  coloring,  it  may  nval  any  wturJi  Lord  Br- 
ron  has  drawn :  nor  is  it  posstl))e  to  read  it  wnhoot  a  smk-  , 
ing  of  the  heart,  corresponrling  with  thai  which  he  descnhas  • 
the  victim  to  have  suffered.— 8i a  Waltvs  Scorr.) 

>  ["Although  I  was  only  nine  days  at  Venloe,  I  ss,w.  is 
that  littie  time,  more  liberty  to  sm,  toan  ercr  I  heard  tsu  af 
In  the  city  of  London  in  nine  years.**— X«f«r  AMekmt4 

I 
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e.  It  ■  called  Beppo  the  ahwt  name  for 
GioKpiio, — that  k,  the  Joe  of  the  Itatian  Joseph.  It 
has  poGtice  and  iiBiecity.''  Again— <*  Whifltlecraft  is 
my  immediate  model,  but  Bemi  is  the  father  of  that 
bad  of  wiiting ;  which,  I  think,  Boita  our  language, 
too,  Tery  well.  We  ahall  see  by  this  ezpeiimeut.  It 
will,  at  any  rate,  diow  that  I  can  write  cheerfully, 
and  repel  the  chaige  of  numotony  and  mannerimi.*' 
He  widicd  Ailr.  Mmray  to  accept  of  Beppo  as  a  free 
gift,  or,  aa  he  cboae  to  expie—  it,  "  aa  part  of  the  con- 
tract for  Canto  Fomth  of  Childe  Haroki  f  adtfing, 
however, — **  if  'A  pleaaea,  you  ihall  have  more  in  the 
suae  mood ;  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life,  and, 
» ior  the  vene  and  the  paaneiw,  I  haTO  them  still  in 
tolerable  Ti^nr.*' 

The  Sight  Honorable  John  Hookham  Frero  has, 
then,  by  I^Mcd  Byron*8  confeaiion,  the  merit  of  having 
fioit  iatradnced  the  Bemeoque  style  intooor  language ; 
bot  hiB  peifonnance,  entitled  "  Prospectus  and  Speci- 
men  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  m  Suffi»lk, 
Haneas  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  comprise 
the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to  King  Ar- 
thur and  his  Roand  Table,"  though  it  delighted  all 
eleipnt  and  learned  readers,  obtainwl  at  the  time  little 
notice  irom  the  public  at  large,  and  is  already  almost 
forgotten.  For  the  causes  of  this  failure,  about  which 
9fr.  Rose  and  others  have  written  at  some  length,  it 
appeaii  needlees  to  look  further  than  the  last  sentence 
we  have  been  quoting  from  the  letters  of  the  author 
of  the  more  successful  Beppo.  Whistlecraft  had  the 
tene :  it  had  also  the  humor,  the  wit,  and  even  the 
poetry  of  the  Italian  model ;  but  it  wanted  the  life  of 
actnal  manners,  and  the  strength  of  stirring  pasaionsL 
Ml  Frere  had  forgot,  or  was,  with  all  his  genius,  un- 
fit to  profit  by  remembering,  that  the  poets,  whose 
tfjte  he  was  adopting,  Always  made  their  style  op- 
peor  a  secondary  matter.  They  never  failed  to  em- 
fanider  their  merriment  on  the  texture  of  a  really  in- 
terHting  story.  Lord  Byron  perceived  this;  and 
iToidiDg  his  immediate  master's  one  fatal  error,  and 
■t  l^st  equalling  him  in  the  excdlencies  which  he  did 
diflpiay,  engaged  at  once  the  sympathy  of  readers  of 
every  elaaa,  and  became  substantiaLy  the  founder  of  a 
oev  ipecies  of  EngUah  poetry. 

lo  justice  to  Mr.  Frere,  however,  whose  "  Speci- 
atea**  has  long  been  out  off  print,  we  must  take  this 
sppaitflnity  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style  and 
?«8ii|eation,  he  had  anticipated  Beppo  and  Don  Juan, 
la  the  iatniductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in  varioos  de- 
tsehed  pMHigra  of  mere  description,  he  had  produced 
pROMly  the  sort  of  effisct  at  which  Lord  Byron  aim- 
ed in  what  we  may  call  the  secondary,  or  merely 
omamentnl,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.  For  example, 
Uiis  is  the  beginning  of  Whistlecraft's  first  canto : — 

*'  rm  often  wish'd  that  1  could  write  a  book, 
Saeh  as  all  Bngliah  people  mi|:ht  peruse ; 

I  never  ■hoaid  regret  the  pains  it  took, 
Thas*s  mat  the  sort  of  fame  that  I  should  choose : 

To  nil  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook, 
I\l  aliiM^  a  cot  up  for  my  favorite  Mose, 

AxBd  we'd  take  verses  out  to  Demarara, 

To  New  Sooth  Wales,  and  up  to  Niagara. 

"Poet3  coDSome  exciseable  commodities. 

They  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  victorioos, 

Thef  drive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddities. 
Making  our  commerce  and  revenue  clorious ; 

As anmdostrious  and  pains-taking  boay  His 
That  Poets  should  be  reckoned  meritorious : 

And  therefore  I  submissively  propose 

To  er^rt  one  Board  for  Terse  and  one  for  Prose. 

**  Princes  protecthig  Sciences  snd  Art 

I*Te  often  seen,  in  copper  piste  snd  print  i 


SO 


I  never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part, 

And  therefore  I  conclude  there's  nothing  in  *t : 
But  everybody  knows  the  Resent's  heart ; 

I  trust  ne  wont  reject  a  well-meant  hint ; 
Each  Board  to  have  twelve  memlwrs,  with  a  seat 
To  bring  them  in  per  ann.  five  hundred  neat  :— 

"  From  Princes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility : 
In  former  times  all  persons  of  liigh  stations, 

Lords.  BaroneU,  and  Persons  of  sentility. 
Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications : 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 
The  patrons  Uved  to  future  generations. 

The  poets  lived  by  their  industrious  earning,— 

So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  Leanung. 

*'  Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a  little  fortune ; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should 
Our  poets  now-a-days  are  deero'd  importune 

If  their  addresses  are  dlfl\isely  penned  ; 
Most  fashionable  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend, 
To  show  their  independence,  I  suppose ; 
And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  like  those. 

**  Lastly,  the  common  people  I  beseech^ 

Dear  People !  if  you  think  my  verses  clever, 

Preserve  with  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech, 
And  take  it  as  a  maxim  to  endeavor 

^o  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach, 
And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  forever  ,* 

And  don't  confound  th«  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tail'd  words  in  onfy  and  atum. 

"  I  think  that  Poets  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 
(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  church) 

Should  study  to  promote  their  country's  glory 
With  patriotic,  diligent  research ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  leant  the  story, 
With  grammars,  dictionaries,  canes,  and  birch 

It  stands  to  reason— This  was  Homer's  plan. 

And  we  must  do— like  him— the  best  we  can. 

"  Madoc  and  Marmion,  and  many  more, 

Are  out  in  print,  and  most  of  them  have  sold ; 

Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a  score ; 
Richard  the  First  has  had  his  story  told— 

But  there  were  Lords  and  Princes  long  before. 
That  had  behaved  themselves  like  warriors  bold : 

Amongst  the  rest  there  was  the  great  Ki50  Aktbub, 

What  nero's  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  T'» 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur's  Christ- 
mas at  Carlisle  is  equally  meritorious : — 

«*  Thk  Obsat  Kiivo  Abthub  made  a  sumptuous  Feasf, 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least, 
From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle  ; 

And  all  were  entertained,  both  man  and  beast. 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style ; 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  Utter'd  in  the  stable, 

The  ladies  snd  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 

"  The  bill  of  fore  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 
Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  tunes, 

Before  our  modem  luxuries  arose. 
With  truffles  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes ; 

And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  prose 
I  shall  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rhymes : 

They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars 

By  hundreds,  snd  by  dozens,  ana  by  scores. 

'*  Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 
Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine  : 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  bustard, 
Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine. 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies,  and  custard : 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cider,  of  our  own ; 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

«  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe, 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling, 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe— 
The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  squalling : 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe, 
And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawling, 

Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusions, 

Made  a  confusion  beyond  all  confusions ; 
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"  Bemrs  and  Tmgabonds,  btiad,  lame,  and  sturdy. 
Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  Tariooa  ain, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  burdf-gurdy, 
Jugglers  and  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bears. 

Continued  from  the  first  day  to  the  thircl  day, 
An  uproar  like  ten  thonstuid  Smlthfield  fairs ; 

There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatores, 

And  Jews  and  Foreigners  with  foreign  (tetures. 

"  All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together, 
All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

The  fool  with  fox*s  tail  and  peacock's  feather, 
Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burgesses ; 

The  country  people  with  their  coats  of  leather, 
Vintners  and  victuallers  with  cans  and  messes ; 

Grooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

"  But  the  profane,  indelicate  amours. 

The  vulgar,  unenlighten'd  conversation 

Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  boors, 
(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station,) 

Would  certainly  revolt  a  taste  like  yours ; 
Therefore  I  shall  omit  the  calculation 

Of  all  the  curses,  oaths,  and  cuts,  and  stabs, 

Occasion*d  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  draba. 

*'  We  must  take  care  in  our  poetic  cruise, 

And  never  hold  a  single  tack  too  long ; 
Therefore  my  versatile,  ingenious  Muse. 

Takes  leave  of  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng. 
Intending  to  present  superior  views. 

Which  to  genteeler  company  belong. 
And  show  the  higher  orders  or  society 
Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety. 

**  And  certainly  they  say,  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  Court  has  never  had  its  match ; 

True  point  of  honor,  without  pride  or  braving. 
Strict  etiquette  forever  on  tne  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect— saving 
Some  modern  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch. 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

"  They  look*d  a  manly,  generous  generation ;        [thick. 
Beards,  shoulders,  evebrows,  broad,  and  square,  and 

Their  accents  firm  ana  loud  in  conversation. 
Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 

Showed  tnem  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 
To  give  the  ue,  pull  noses,  stab,  and  kick ; 

And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 


**  The  ladies  lookM  of  an  heroic  i 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye, 
*  Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face. 

Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  arch'd  and  high ; 
Their  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace, 

Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy. 
MajesUcal,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen ; 
Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  woollen.*' 

The  little  sDatchee  of  critical  quizzing  introdaced 
in  Whistlecraft  are  perfect  in  their  way.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-hninored  parody  on  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  pastuigea  in  Wonilsworth : — 

"  In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells. 

But  not  in  castles  or  in  courts  alone ; 
She  breathed  a  wish,  throughout  those  sacred  cells, 

For  bells  of  larger  size,  and  louder  lone ; 
Giants  abommate  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown. 
The  tinkling  and  the  jingling,  and  the  clangor. 
Roused  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 

"  Unhappy  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate ! 

Unhappy  Monks !  you  see  no  danger  nigh ; 
Exulting  in  their  sound,  and  size,  and  weight. 

From  mom  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  ply : 
The  belfry  rocks,  your  bosoms  we  elate. 

Your  spirits  witn  the  ropes  and  pulleys  fly ; 
Tired,  but  transported,  panting,  pulling,  hauling, 
Ramping  and  stamping,  overjoyed  and  oawling. 

"  Meanwhile  the  solemn  momitains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 

With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded. 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 

Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 


They  scarce  knew  what  to  tiunk,  or  wliat  !•  «y ; 
And  (though  largo  mountains  commonly  ooooeal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel, 

"  Yet)  Cmdtr-Gihhhgh/nm  ku  eUt^  VmmM 

To  huge  LobtomtmoH  gavt  am  imixwiMtiom 
Of  this  Mtrmge  nonor,  with  an  ow/W  loar, 

Thmmi^riMf  ku  deep  mgrpriae  ami  imkgmdum  ; 
T%e  leeter  htO*,,  in  language  9/  th^tr  •mm, 

Duau»*d  the  topic  by  reverieration; 
ZHsctmrsimg  with  their  tehaee  aO  dsf  amg. 
Their  omUf  eomereatian  iMi, '  dimg'iang*  ** 

Mr.  Roee  has  a  very  elegant  cany  on  Whktleen/t 
in  his  "  Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  One  of  the  Ivt 
Century,*'  which  thus  concludes : — 

**  Beppo.  which  had  a  story,  and  which  pointed  bat  oqp 
way,  met  with  signal  and  umversal  success  ;  while  *  Th^ 
Monks  and  the  Giants*  have  been  little  appreciated,  bv  mc 
majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who  viill  only  laugh  upoo  s 
sufficient  vrarrant,  may,  on  analysing  this  bravura-poem,  find 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  of  memiwie 
certainly  cannot  be  objected  to  ii,  with  reason :  for  it  oooiau;« 
a  deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  chanc  r- 
which  has  not,  or  might  not  have,  its  parallel  in  nature.  I 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  published,  (which  w«, 
when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  liM  vsni- 
lating  conduct  of  Louis  XvIII.,  who,  under  the  gunlaicy  of 
successive  ministers,  was  trimining  between  the  loyai»M 
and  the  liberals,  apparently  thinking  that  civiiityaiid  ounah» 
tion  was  a  remedy  for  all  evils.)  a  fneod  dared  me  Ia  proiY 
my  assertion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  text,  referred  me  10  the 
character  of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whoee  directioo, 

*  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil« 

While  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  beloved 
For  saying  handsoma  things,  and  beinff  civil. 
Wheeling  about  as  he  was  pullM  anu  ahoved.* 

"  The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  by  me  »j 
Louis  XYIII. ;  and  if  tt  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  designate  him  in  particular,  the  applicabdtty  «#  ite 
passage  to  the  then  state  of  Prance,  and  her  ruler,  shows, 
at  least,  the  intrinsic  trutli  of  the  description.  Tnke.  ixi  the 
same  way,  the  character  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  we  shall  inA 
its  elements,  if  not  in  one.  in  different  Uvmg  peis 

*  Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a  lay 

Asturian,  or  Armonc,  Irish.  Basque. 
His  ready  memory  seized  and  bore  away ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask. 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play, 

Not  like  a  minstrel,  earnest  at  nis  task. 
But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 
As  if  he  seem'd  to  mock  himself  the  while. 

*  His  ready  wit,  and  rambling  education. 

With  the  congenial  influence  of  his  stars. 
Had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  conversation. 

All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  wars : 
His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation. 

Was  under  Yenus.  Mercury,  and  Man : 
His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  w«s  nix'd. 
And,  like  those  planets,  waad'ring  and  uofisV  • 

"  Who  can  read  this  description,  without  ie<xigiiiswg  n 
it  the  portraits  (flattering  portraits,  perhaps)  of  two  1    ~ 
characters  well  known  m  society  r* 

The  reader  will  find  a  copions  criticism  en  l^liistle- 
craft,  from  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foecolo,  in  the  Quuterty 
Review,  toL  xxL] 


I 


BEPPO. 


Tis  known,  at  least  li  should  be,  tbtt  Ummgboiit 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  pemiasioo. 

Some  weeks  before  Shiwe  l\Msday  oomes 
The  peoplo  take  their  fill  of  neienltei. 


BEPPO. 
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And  bay  Tepentancet  en  they  mw  deToot, 

HowTTer  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  tflation, 
With  fiddliug,  feasting.  daiiciii||r,  drinking,  masqaing, 
Aod  other  thingv  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

II. 

The  uxmient  night  with  dnsky  mantle  coven 
The  skiee,  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better,) 

Th«>  time  leee  liked  by  htwhando  than  by  loven 
Begins*  and  prudecy  Btngs  aside  her  fetter ; 

.\ad  gayely  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
GiggUng  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her ; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 


,  Gttittn,  and  every  other  sort  of  struramiug. 

ni. 

And  there  am  dre«es  splendid,  but  fantastical. 
Masks  of  all  thnes  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  hariequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greekm  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos ; 
'  All  kinds  of  dreas,  eicept  the  ecclesiastical, 
AQ  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  cleigy, — 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers !  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 

I  YoqM  bettor  walk  about  begirt  with  briers, 
lofllead  of  coal  and  smaUclotl|es,  than  put  on 
A  Mode  siSleli  roflecting  upon  frian, 

Aithough  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 
Th^*d  hanl  yoa  o*er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 

Of  Phleg^thoo  with  every  mother's  son, 
N^r  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 
That  bofl'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  donUe. 
I 

I  ^- 

■  Bot  saving  this,  yoa  may  put  on  whatever 

You  tike  bv  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 
'  Such  as  in  Monmouth-atroet,  or  in  Ra^  Fair, 

Would  rig  you  out  iu  seriousness  or  joke ; 
And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are. 

With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 
For.  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 
No  place  ttat's  eaU*d  «  Piazza'*  in  Great  Britain.^ 

VL 
Hits  feast  is  named  tho  Camiva],*  which  being 

Interpiefled,  implies  *'  farewell  #flesh :" 
So  call'd,  becauae  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 

ThBougfa  Lanl  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 


» V  Wor^  balteg  Covent  Garden,  I  eanH 


hit  on 


*  t"  The  CaniiTal,**  sajs  Mr.  Rose,  "  though  it  is  gayer  or 
dtilknr^  aceording  to  the  genius  of  the  nations  which  cele- 
^•nte  It,  u,  to  Its  ceneral  character,  nearly  the  same  ail  over 
the  peoiasula.  The  beginning  is  like  any  other  season ; 
towards  the  middle  you  begin  to  meet  masques  and  mum- 
n/tn  m  sunshine :  In  the  last  ftfteen  days  the  plot  thickens ; 
«x^  dunAn  tke  ikrtt  Imtt  all  w  hurly-Durly.  But  to  paint 
t*dr«.  which  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  separate  festival. 
I  wm  arail  myself  of  the  words  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Tbomas  Whistlecraft,  in  whose  '  Prospectus  and  Specimen 
uf  M  laivnded  NauoiuU  Work*  I  Ihid  the  description  ready 
omi^  to  my  hand,  observing  that,  besides  the  ordinary 
(Uamatis  penonas.— 

*  DLsaars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy, 
mtatnU  and  sugars,  with  their  various  airs, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, 

Juaglen  and  mountebanks,  witn  spes  and  bears, 
Coamitte.  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day, 
4a  uproar  hka  tea  thousand  BimthAeld  fiiirS*— 


But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  mach  glee  m. 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
Tis  aa  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  diahes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes. 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A  thing  which  causes  many  "  poohs"  and  "  pishes," 
And  several  oaths,  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse,) 

From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIII. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

•*  The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride*  to  the  Straud,  and  buy  in  gross, 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss,) 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  liord !  a  Lent  will  well-nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 
That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do, 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man. 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you, 
If  Frotestaut,  or  sickly,  or  a  womau, 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 
Dine  and  be  d — d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 
But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  wdrse. 


Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 

That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still ; 

Such  aa  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  modems  raimick'd  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's, 

(The  best's  at  Florence'— «ee  it,  if  ye  will,) 


the  shops  are  shut,  all  business  is  at  a  stand,  and  the  drunken 
cries  heard  at  night  afford  a  clear  proof  of  the  pleasures  to 
which  these  days  of  leisure  are  dedicated.  These  holydays 
may  surely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  secondary  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Italian,  since  they 
reconcile  this  to  his  conscience,  as  being  of  religious  in- 
stitation.  Now  there  is,  perhaps,  no  offence  wmch  is  so 
unproportionably  punished  by  conscience  as  that  of  indo- 
lence. With  the  wicked  man,  it  is  an  intermittent  disease ; 
with  the  idle  man,  it  is  a  chronic  one."— Letters  from  the 
North  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.] 

s  C"  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  having  a  hurry  for 
Rome.  However,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty :  but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which,  fo^  the  first  time,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
people  meant  by  their  cans  about  those  two  most  artificial 
of  the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were,— the  mistress  of 
Raphael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a 
Venus  of  Titian,  in  the  Medici  gallery ;  tht  Venus ;  Cano- 
va's  Venus,  also  in  the  other  gallery ,''  BLC—Bfron  Lttttrt, 
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They  look  when  leaning  ofror  the  balcony, 
Or  stepped  Iran  oat  a  picture  by  Gioigione/ 

XIL 

Whoae  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  be^; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini*a  palace  go,' 
Tliat  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  ihow ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  yowr  zest. 

And  that's  the  cause  I  myme  upon  it  so ; 
'Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self ;  but  siicA  a  woman!  love  in  life !' 

XIIL 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal. 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real. 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the 
A  thinff  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer  t  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain. 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again ; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 
And,  oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace. 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shaO  know. 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  ore, 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar,) 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 
They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar ; 

And,  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty. 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pity ! 

XVL 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  ngfas. 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter. 


1  f "  I  know  nothing  of  pictures  myv^lf,  and  care  almost  as 
little  :  but  to  me  there  are  none  like  ihe  Venetian— above 
alif  Giorgione.  I  remember  well  his  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
in  the  Manscalchi  gallery  in  Bologna.  The  real  aM>ther  ia 
beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful."— Byrvn  Letten,  1820.] 

•  iThe  folio  wing  u  I^rd  Byron's  account  of  his  visit  to 
this  palace,  in  April,  1817.—*'  To-day,  I  hare  been  over  the 
Manfrini  palace,  famous  for  its  mctures.  Amongst  them, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  my 
anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expression : 
it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetnr.  There 
was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady  centuries  old,  whoae 
name  I  forget,  but  whose  features  must  always  be  remem- 
bered. I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wis- 
dom ;— it  is  the  kind  of  fare  to  go  road  for,  because  it  cannot 
walk  out  of  iu  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ 
and  live  Apostles,  for  which  Bonaparte  offered  in  vain  live 
thousand  louis ;  and  of  which,  though  it  is  a  capo  d'  opera 
of  Titian,  as  I  am  no  oonnoisffeur,  Isay  bttle,  and  thought 
less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are  ten  thousand 
others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones  amongst  them.  There 
is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Pe- 
trarch has  not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an 
old  woman ;  and  LAura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  youns 
one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck  most  in  the  general 
collection,  was  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the 
female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or 

Snerations  old,  to  those  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among 
B  existing  Italians.  The  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione's 
wife,  parucularly  the  latter,  are  Venetiana  as  it  were  of 
yastarday ;  the  same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind. 


Which  flies  on  wings  of  ligfat«4ieelM  IfaicmMsi, 
Who  do  such  things  because  Ihey  kmm  n»  bea«r ; 

And  then,  God  knows,  what  nusehief  may  ansa, 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in  ooa  lsttsr« 

Vile  assignations,  and  adulteiuos  beds* 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  heaHs,  and  heada. 

XVII 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Deademona         ' 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,* 

And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  kaqMsa  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  ooold  iaflaaa 

To  sufibcate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty* 

Because  she  had  a  "  cavalier  eervente." 

XVUI. 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether. 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  feJlowa, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tciher 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers. 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  anotber'a* 

xnL 

Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola  7    Fur  fear 
You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly : 

'Tis  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  b«i% 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 

Row*d  by  two  rowexs,  each  call'd  '*  Gondolter," 
It  glides  along  the  water  lo<dung  blackly. 

Just  like  a  coffin  dapp'd  in  a  canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  yon  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go. 

And  under  the  Rialto*  shoot  along. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  wo, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  dral  of  fun. 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  donoL 


there  is  none  finer.  You  must  recollect,  hewerar,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  pamting,  and  thai  1  detest  it,  unless  u  n- 
minds  me  of  somethiMp  I  have  seen,  or  think  n  possiWe  lo 

*  [This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  dcsorlptioQ  of  the  ps&* 
ture ;  as,  according  to  Vasari  and  othen,  Giofgiona  nevev 
was  married,  and  died  young.] 

i  **  Que  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solem.**— Ovia. 

»  I"  Look  to  t : 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  tee  the  pranks 

They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  oonsrirBflB 

Is— not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  uaknown.*^— OrA«A«.7 

*  ["Jealousy  is  not  the  order  oi  the  day  in  Veiuce,  a^l 
daners  are  out  of  fashion,  wlule  duels  on  lore  mailers  art 
unknown— at  least,  wuh  the  husbands.''-^J7yrM  Ltftcr*.) 

)  TAn  English  abbreriioion.  JUalto  is  the  name,  ou  of 
the  bridge,  but  of  the  island  from  which  it  is  called ;  and  um 
Venetians  say,  il  ponte  di  Rialto.  as  w«  say  Westaoix 
Bridge.  In  that  island  ia  the  Exchange :  and  I  hm « 
walked  there  as  on  classic  ground,  la  the  days  of  Aaa 
and  Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.  ^  I  soUo  jvoitichi,*  s^ye 
Sanaovino^  writing  in  1 5W, "  sono  ocnl  giomi  ireqocntan  da  \ 
mercatanU  Fiorenlinl,  Genoresi,  Milaucai.  5pa^ooli,  T»- 
chi,  e  d*  altre  oationi  diverse  del  moodo.  1  <)oab vi  cwjshmii— i 
in  tanU  copla,  che  quesu  piasza  e  annoverala  tn  le  inaM 
dell'  universe."  It  was  there  that  ihs  Christian  hew  A«> 
course  with  the  Jew ;  and  Shy  lock  refers  to  it,  whan  hesaySt 
"  Signer  Antonio,  many  a  tune  and  oiC 
In  the  Rtalto,  you  have  zaisd  me.** 
"  Andiamo  k  Rialto**- *•  1'  era  di  RiaJto**— were  on  mmr$ 
tongue  i  and  continue  so  to  the  piasent  iliy     Birsyrssj 
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XXI. 
Biit  to  my  Btoiy. — Twoa  some  yean  ago, 

It  may  be  thiity,  forty,  more  or  lesB, 
Hie  canttTal  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  bofibonery  and  dreai ; 
A  certem  lady  went  to  see  the  riiow, 

Her  real  DiixDe  I  know  not,  nor  can  gnesisy 
And  ao  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  yon  please. 
Because  it  slips  into  my  vexse  with  < 


I  xxn 

{  She  wtm  not  old,  nor  y<mng,  nor  at  the  yean 
I       Whi^  eertain  peof\e  call  a  **  certain  a^«," 

I  Which  yet  the  most  tmcertain  age  appears, 
I       Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

j  A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribee,  or  team, 
'       To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 

I  llie  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

'  Which  mrely  is  ezceedin^y  absurd 

XXIII. 
I  Laorm  was  blomning  still,  had  made  the  best 
I       Of  time,  and  time  returned  the  compliment, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress'd. 
She  kwk'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went ; 
■   A  p(«tty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 

And  tAura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent; 

I   Ittdeed  she  shoiw  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 

Mankind  with  h«r  Uack  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

I  XXIV. 

'  She  was  a  married  woman ;  'tis  convenient, 

I       BecanH)  ia  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 

'  To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

i       Whereaa,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

I  (Unless  within  the  period  interrenient 

'       A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool,) 

!  I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 

I  Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it 

I  XXV. 

Her  husband  satl'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
I       And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 
I   And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique, 
I       (A  forty  days  precaution  'gamst  disease,) 

HiN  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  tbeuce  slie  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

Hm  name  Oimeppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVI. 

U^  was  a  maa  as  dosky  tm  a  Spaniard, 
^uabomt  witli  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 

Thotti^  color'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyaid, 
lie  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigor — 

A  hettar  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 
.And  «Ae«  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigor. 

Was  deam'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 

Ao  ameh  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible.' 


*  ( '*  The  geaeral  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same  as 
'A  the  Doiieii'  tifne ;  a  woman  is  rirtoous  (according  to  the 
r>4»tr )  who  iinuts  herself  to  her  husband  and  one  lorer ;  those 
who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a  little  wild ;  but  it  is  only 
uwee  who  are  indiserfinraately  dUTuae,  and  form  a  low  con- 
arrtion.  who  ore  oonsMered  as  orerstepping  the  modesty 
i€  maniase.  There  is  no  eonrincing  a  womsn  here,  that 
mm  mm «•  smallesl degree deriating from  the nUeof  right 


XXVIL 

But  several  years  elapaed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thon^t  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
Tliat  he  had  somehow  blnnder'd  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  ofierd  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  wonld,  or  that  he  would  not  come. 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Wm  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIIL 

Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  ppetic, 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee. 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 
And  could  not  steep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite. 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her* 

XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse^ 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice  ; 

A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality. 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.* 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing-,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan ; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

;,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  *<  seccatura!" 


XXXIL 

His  "  bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush'd  "  Academie"  sigh'd  in  silent  awe : 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around. 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  "  prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  V* 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialta 


or  the  fitness  of  things,  in  havinff  an  amwroso.  The  great  sin 
seems  to  lie  in  concealing  it,  or  nanng  more  than  one ;  that 
is,  unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  is  understood 
and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant.'*— Byron  Lettert, 
1817.] 

•  r".A  Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quality, 

Which  somewhat  Umited  his  Uberality.^— MS.] 
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xxxin. 

He  patronised  the  Improrisatori, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporixe  some  stanzas. 
Wrote  rhymes,  sanjf  songs,  could  also' tell  a  story. 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as  • 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory  [has ; 

Must  surely  yield .  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero. 
And  to  his  very  vaiet  seem*d  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 

Hien  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

80  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamor  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cooL 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show*d  the  least  ooucem. 
And  slie  had  waited  several  years  already ; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he's  alive,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVL 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,) 

*Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men  ; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  "  Cavalier  Serventes"  an  quite  common. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  $eeond  marriage  which  corrupts  the  Jir»t. 

XXXVII. 

TTie  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo," 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Cortejo"^ 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 

In  short  it  roaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  counes ! 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  nngle  part  of  the  Creation, 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tSte-d'tite  or  general  conven»tion — 

And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 

Because  Uiey  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

'Tie  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 

So  much  alaim'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 
All  Qtggle,  Blush ;  half  Feitness,  and  half  Fbut ; 


I  Cortejo  is  pronounced  Corteto,  with  an  aspirate,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arsbesque  guttural.  It  means  wnat  there  in  as 
yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England,  thou|^  the  prac^toe  i» 
as  common  as  in  any  tramontane  country  whatever. 


And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there's  ham  In 

What  you,  she.  It,  or  they,  may  be  about. 
The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
Besides,  tliey  always  smell  of  bread  and  buttar. 

XL. 

But  '*  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  poptest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  alave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  diMs, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  be  obeyL 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  gueas ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola^  he  goes  to  call. 
And  carries  fan  and  tippeft,  gloves  and  shawL 

XLL 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say. 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  fiiine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  seei. 
When  the  finit  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  c<^ed  from  the  south  of  f^anoa. 

XLIL 

I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  wan 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about. 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 

I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  mv  route, 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingiy  tllnrs. 

Reeling  with  grapet  red  wagons  choke  the  wayr- 

In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  drmy. 

XLIII. 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas. 

To  see  the  Sun' set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-moRwr, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  an 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sonow. 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'himself ;  that  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forcftf  i"  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmem. 

XLIV. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastahl  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  moafh. 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  Sooth, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural. 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  ipatter  aU. 

XLV. 

I  like  the  women  too,  (forgive  my  folly,) 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bnmse,' 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  voUey 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once. 

To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melandfoly. 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glanro. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  ey«B^ 

Soft  as  her  clime,'  and  sunny  as  her  skiea.* 


1 


s  ["  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  rwldy  brottss.**— ^f  S.J 
•  ["  Like  her  own  dime,  all  sun,  and  Uoocd.  aad  akicik.**—  , 

MS.] 
« ["  In  these  lines  the  author  rises  above  Ufee 
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XLVI. 

Btp  of  the  land  which  stiU  is  Paradise ! 
Itatiao  beanty  !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,*  who  died  iu  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
I      With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 
I  la  what  he  hath  b«queath*d  us? — in  what  guise, 

Thoagfa  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  lyre, 
>  Would  wotdt  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow. 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?* 

I  XLVII. 

I  *'  EnglaDd  •  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 
j      I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  foi^t  it ; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government,  (but  that  is  not  it ;) 
I  like  the  frcmioni  of  the  press  and  quill ; 
I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus,  (when  we've  got  it ;) 
,  I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
PaiticQlariy  when  *tis  not  too  late ; 

'  XLVIII. 

I  I  like  the  taxes,  when  they*rB  not  too  many ; 

{ like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
'  1  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 
I      Have  uo  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 

I  like  the  weathvr,  ifvhen  it  is  not  rainy, 
I      'lliat  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 

And  so  Cod  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King ! 
•  Whkh  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 


xux. 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 
Poor's  rate^  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 

Oar  tittle  riots  jnst  to  show  we're  free  men, 
Oor  trifling  bankniptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  dimate,  and  our  chilly  women. 
All  these  1  can  foigive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 

And  vtwk  they  were  not  owmg  to  the  Tories. 


But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 
Ihgression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Berocoes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 

And,  tbeffelore,  mav  the  reader  too  displease— 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 
'      AmI  earing  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
1   losut  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  bapleos  situation  for  a  bard. 

LI. 

Ob  ihat  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail. 


nate  pitch  of  his  composition,  and  is  betrayed  into 
%uai«eiliin9  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feelins  for  the  light 
aiKl  fsbtasUc  strain  of  his  poetry.  Neither  does  the  fit  go 
<iT  fur  lu»  riHCA  quite  into  raplum  in  the  succeeding  stanza. 
VUis  is.  boi«eTer,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 

'  wnrt^the*  oaly  passage  in  which  the  author  betrays  the 
•iffi'Tti  <whi£h  might,  however,  have  been  suspected)  of  his 

'  "WQ  (TQnxv,  and  njs  affloity  to  a  higher  order  of  poets  than 
iifMT  u>  ^tiom  he  has  here  been  pleased  to  bold  out  a 

'   n^ntScL  **— Jsrrasv.] 

<  T^tr  the  rsedved  aceoonts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's 
JhUu  see  h»  lives. 

« .Yafr.— (In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  espeeiaUy 
I  Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say, 

He  s^saks  as  a  spectator,  not  ofBctally, 
And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  way ; 


How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  worid  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Asi^rian  tale ; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

LII. 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
(A  broken  Dandy'  lately  on  my  travels,) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on. 
The  fiiBt  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels. 

And  when  I  cun't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on. 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 

I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII. 
The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement. 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do. 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 
Those  jealous  whif&,  which  never  any  change  meant: 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
IVom  sinners  of  hig^  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair. 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 
The  worid  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  "  the  devU  take  them !" 
He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits. 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  youn? :  Oh !  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be !  What  would  youth  be  without  lovd. 

Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above  ; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
One  of  few  things  experience  douH  improve. 

Which  Is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  you  do  when  your  muid's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is — ^Aerc,  we  have  six  weeks  of  '*  vamish'd  faces." 


Perhaps,  too.  in  no  very  great  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  nave  oifended  in  this  lay, 
Since,  as  all  know^  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unfinish'd,  like  their  untrimmM  bonnets.) 
(Signed)  Pbinteb's  Dbvil. 

>  ["  The  expressions  '  M^e-ttocking'  and  *  dandy'  may  fur- 
nish matter  lor  the  learning  of  a  commentator  at  some 
future  period.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will 
understand  them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  akin  to 
the  maccaroni  of  my  earlier  days.  The  first  of  those  ex- 
pressions has  become  classical,  by  Mrs.  Hsnnah  Mora's 
poem  of  *  Bas-Bleu,'  and  the  other  by  the  use  of  it  in  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems.  Though  now  become  familiar  and 
trite,  their  day  may  not  be  long. 

*  Cadentque 

Qnce  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula.' " 
—Loan  Olbmsbxvis,  BMceiardettOt  1899.] 
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LVIL 

Laura,  wfaoD  dreeoM,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen. 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  dooTi 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colored,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVIII. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;— 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sop,  and  dance  again ; 

ILb  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball. 
But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

'Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vanxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

The  company  is  "  mix'd,"  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 

As  much  as  saying,  they*re  below  yoor  notice ;) 

LIX. 

For  a  "  mix'd  company"  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more, 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
Tlie  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-Jjred  persons,  call'd  "  the  World;"  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 
This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,'  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitatore : — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

Tlie  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  worid  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LXI. 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 

Stopp'd  by  the  elemenU,*  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 

Good  cause  hi^  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 
And  as  for  Fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — ^n  her, 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity.' 

LXII. 

j   She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 

I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage. 

We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shidl  see  yet 
How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 

Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  no  more  importune. 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 


>  C"  I  liked  the  Dandies :  they  were  always  very  civil  to 
me ;  thouKh,  in  general,  ihey  disliked  literary  people,  and 
persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stael,  Lewis.  Horace 
Twiss,  and  the  like.  The  truth  is.  that  though  I  gave  up  the 
business  early,  I  had  a  tinge  of  Dandyism  in  my  minority, 

I   and  probably  retained  enough  of  tt  to  noncihate  the  great 
ones  at  four  and  twenty.**— fiyroii  Diaiy,  1891.] 
*  [**  When  Bnunmell  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Prance,  he 

!  knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked 
what  progress  Brommell  had  made  in  French:  he  re- 
sponded, *  that  Bnunmell  had  been  stopped,  like  Bonaparte 
in  Russia,  by  the  demaUs*   I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo, 


LXIIt 

To  turn, — and  to  retom ; — the  devil  take  it! 

This  story  slips  forever  through  my  fiugea, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanxa  likes  to  make  it. 

It  needs  must  he — and  so  it  rather  liugen; 
This  form  of  verae  began,  I  can*t  well  break  it* 

But  mittt  keep  time  and  tune  like  public 
But  if  I  once  get  throtigh  my  present  meMaroi 
I'll  take  another  when  Vm  next  at  leisuie. 

LXIV. 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto,  ('tis  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,* 
Jnst  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 

Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  ^neath  each  mask ;  and  as  ray  msmm 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make,  or  find. 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind) 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpen  oo  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispera,  others  speaks  alood ; 
To  some  she  courtsiee,  and  to  some  die  dips, 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'dt 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dressM  so  ill. 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curis,  another  too  mnch  paintt 

A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  tinban  f 
A  fourth's  so  pale  sho  fcani  she*s  going  to  faint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  silk  ha.s  gut  a  yellow  taint, 
'     A  seventh's  thin  mutidin  surely  will  be  her  bans, 
And  lo !  an  eighth  appears, — "  Til  sec  uo  more  T 
For  fear,  like  Bauqno>  king,  they  reach  a  i 


Lxvn. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  othera  gnxmg. 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men's  half- whispered  mode  of  prasi^g, 
And,  till  'twas  done,  detonnuied  not  to  stir ; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amaxtng 
That,  at  her  time  of  lifo,  so  many  were 

Admiren  still, — but  men  are  00  debased, 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suK  their  taste. 

LXVIH. 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women — but  I  won*t  diacmi 

A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land* 
I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band* 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss,   * 

I'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Romiily 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homfly. 


which  is  *a  fair  exchange  and  no  robbery;*  for  Scnir« 
made  his  fortune  at  several  dinners,  (as  he  owoed  tunnell, 
by  repeating  occasionally,  as  his  own.  some  of  the  bufTocntir- 
ries  with  which  I  had  encountered  him  ui  the  mormng .*•- 
Byron  Diarf.  1831.) 

>  ['*  Like  Svlla,  I  ha\-e  always  believed  that  all  thxn^  M- 
pend  upon  Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  oun«l««s.  1  aca  toot 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  benu;  nXn»t 
good  to  myself  or  otliers,  which  is  not  to  be  attnhistsd  «• 
the  good  goddess—Fortune  !**— tfffw  Oiar^  18SI.) 

«  [In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  lord  Bmn  has  wtk 
ten—**  January  19th,  1818.  To*morrow  will  M  a  Saaite?. 
and  full  Ridotto."] 
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LXIX. 

Wh3e  Laim  (bm  was  Been  and  aeeing,  smOingt 

Talking,  ahe  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 
So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  aits  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 
And  weU-drc«B*d  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
'      And  passing  bow*d  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 
'  Mare  than  the  rest  one  penon  seem'd  to  stare 
'  With  pertinacity  that*s  rather  rare. 
i 

LXX. 
He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  finrt  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny. 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad  ; 
'  Tb  said  5iey  use  no  better  thau  a  dog  any 
I      Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
'  lliey  have  a  number,  though  they  ne*er  exhibit  'em, 
I  Four  wires  by  law,  and  concubines  "  ad  libitum." 

LXXI. 
They  lock  them  np,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
,  So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gayly 
As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 
CooBnement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely  ; 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations. 
Their  days  are  either  pass*d  in  doing  nothing. 
Or  bathing,  nnxaing,  making  love,  and  clothmg. 

;  Lxxii. 

I  ThsT  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism  ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  ajfect  the  muse ; 
Ml  ere  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
1a  hsrems  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "  Blues," 
No  hurtling  Bothcrbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
**  That  chaxming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem." 

LXXUI. 

No  sslemB,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 
Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame. 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
Still  fnMy  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  **  Tk>itoa  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furioiHi  tame. 

The  eeho*s  eclw,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards— in  short,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV. 
A  Aalkittg  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

Tht  approving  *'  Oood  /"  (by  no  means  good  in  law) 
Hamming  likes  ilieB  around  the  newest  blase. 

The  bluevt  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
T^ajRne  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorpng  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Tnuuiattng  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter. 
And  tweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 

One  hates  aa  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  ink, 

Si  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 
Ose'dsii^t  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 

L'aleis  to  puflT  tiiem  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
or  c«s0M9bry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 

As*  pfv^Rshle  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

TWse  oBqaencii'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 
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LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  "  mighty  mother's," 
The  would-be  wits  and  cau't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  "  tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterio,  and  literary  lady.* 

LXXVII. 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  inistructive  pleasant  people. 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention. 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple  ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

LXXVIII. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gases. 
No  metaphysics  ore  let  loose  in  lectures. 

No  circulating  library  amasses 
Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  me  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  Grod  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose. 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 
I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose ; 

I  fear  1  have  a  little  turn  for  satire. 

And  yet  raethinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence  !  Oh,  Milk  and  Water ! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days ! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.    No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise. 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

Our  Laura*B  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her. 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way. 

Which  seems  to  say,  "  Madam,  I  do  you  honor. 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay !" 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  hod  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXIL 

Th«)  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
Tlie  ballroom  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  caudles  fail. 

His  blushes  moke  them  look  a  Uttle  pale. 

1  [Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  this  caustic  little  dia^ 
tribe,  introduced  i  pnpoa  of  the  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in 
their  harems.— JBrrasr.J 


\ 
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LXXXIII. 

Fve  seen  Bome  balls  and  revelfl  in  my  time, 
And  6tay*d  thera  over  for  some  silly  reason, 

And  then  I  lookM  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 
To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 

And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 

I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 

Whose  bloom  conld  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mention. 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  naught  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  6od*s  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  sec  ; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension. 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she. 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  houxs*  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 

To  make  her  coiutsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting : 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 

When  lo !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  thould  noU 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same— the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws. 
They  make  a  never  intermitting  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  genamen  keep  the  laws. 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXVIL 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last. 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,* 

When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 
"  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  7     But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake  ; 

I  hope  it  is  so  ;  and,  at  once  to  wave 
All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake  : 

Yon  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  ghalV' 

*•  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk,)  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  alL 

.LXXXIX. 

"  That  lady  is  my  wife  !"     Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  chanf^ng  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases.         [faces, 


^  I"  Sate  I«aun  with  a  kind  of  comic  horror.^—MS.] 


XC. 

She  said, — what  could  she  say  ?   Why,  not  a  word : 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  h»  heaid: 

"  Such  UiingB,  peril  aps,  we'd  best  diMXMS  withiD,** 
Said  he  ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ouraelvm  afaeuni 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  tnnsactioa.*' 

XCL 
They  enter'd,  and  for  cofiee  call'd — it  caine« 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 
Although  the  way  they  moke  it's  uot  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recovered,  or  less  loth 
To  q>eak,  cries  ''  Beppo !  what's  your  pagan  name  ? 

Bless  me  !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 
Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong? 

XCII. 

"  And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  T 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive ! 
Youll  give  it  me  ?   They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me !  did  I  ever !  No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !   How's  your  Uvtr ! 

xcin. 

"  Beppo !  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  yoo  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older: 
Why  do  you  wear  it  ?   Oh  !  I  had  foigot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  odd^r^ 
How  do  I  look !   You  shan't  stir  from  tliis  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is !  Lord !  how  gray  it's  grown  T 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.    He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  soate  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay. 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  became 

A  renegade  of  indifftront  fame. 

XCV. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Ke-en  the  desire  to  see  bis  home  again, 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main  ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  veaiel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu  :  she  was  a  fine  polacea, 

Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVI. 

Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten  0  cft^ 
He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limJbt 

And  got  clear  ofif,  although  the  attempt  was  ntA  ; 
He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  le«t  we  dash 
In  our  opinions : — well,  the  sliip  was  trim. 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairiy  on. 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  ofl*Cape  Boim. 
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XCVIL 
Ther  machM  th«  lEiland*  he  tniiisferr*d  hb  ladingr, 

Aiwi  »\(  and  liw-«tock,  to  another  bottom, 
\nd  pajs'd  0»r  a  trae  Tiirk^y-merchant,  trading 

With  ftoi^dB  of  Tanous  names,  btit  I  forgot  'em. 
However,  h«  got  off  by  this  evading, 

i)r  else  the  people  would  perhapn  have  ihot  him ; 
And  thiw  at  Venice'  landed  to  reclaim 
H;i  wife,  rel}giou,  heuee,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  ivrerred,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  him, 
(Ue  made  the  chmxsh  a  present,  by  the  way ;) 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him, 
And  borrowM  the  Cmmt's  smallclothes  for  a  day : 


'  His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him,     \ 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
.  With  dinners,  where   he   oft  became   the   laugh  of 
them. 
For  storiee— but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 

Whatever  his  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 
'      With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some  amends ; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

Fve  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  finishM,  here  the  story  ends ; 
'Tis  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
Bat  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.* 


MAZEPPA.^ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

**  rn.t*i  qui  rempKssait  alors  cette  place  ^tait  un 
prntUhomme  Folonaia,  nonun^  Mazeppa,  n^  dans  le 


« ["  You  9»k  me.*'  wyR  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written  m 
}MQ  ••furAvotumeofMannerR,ltc.,onIUly.  Perlmpslam 
.n  iJic  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
I  t'^'tase  I  tiave  live<l  among  the  natives,  and  in  parts  of  the 
cxAdU^  wlbrre  BnglMhmen  never  resided  before,  (I  speak  of 
RonoMTDa  and  this  place  particularly ;)  but  there  are  many 
rrjau>w  why  I  Uo  not  choose  to  treat  m  print  on  such  a  sub- 
j^t  Ttieir  moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  not  your  life ; 
r*i  «nuiJ  not  imderstand  it  *  it  is  not  English,  nor  French, 
int  i M-rman. «  btch  you  would  all  understand.  The  conven- 
iua)  ^  Jucatk>B,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought 
And  lirm4,  are  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  be- 
oiiitc*  w  nmcli  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
With  iheia,ttal  1  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a 
l^ipif  who  are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in 
^tn'tr  charaetera  and  tyulToons  in  their  amusements,  capable 
^i  rpreaskJiM  and  passions,  which  are  at  once  sadden  and 
^^M«.  (What  you  find  in  no  other  nation,)  and  who  actually 
uaie  DO  society,  (what  we  would  call  so,)  as  you  may  see  by 
th«rr  oomcdies ;  they  have  no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Gol- 
■^••{u«  tfid  Uiat  1*  because  they  hare  no  society  to  draw  it 
fmni  Tiieir  conversasomarenotsocietTataU.  They  go  to 
iHp  Theair«  to  talk,  and  mto  company  to  hold  their  tongues. 
T h^  women  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  gather  into  croups, 
or  (a»r  ptisy  at  dreary  faro,  or  *  lotto  reale,'  for  small  sums. 
Tr  «>ir  araitemte  are  concerU  like  our  own,  with  better  music 
a?«.t  miirr  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls  and 
akaM7«icnuJe9,  »1ien  everybody  runs  mad  forsix  weeks.  After 
^^'f  ainncrs  and  suppers  they  make  extempore  verses  and 
L^CoiTO  oov  anotber ;  but  it  is  in  a  humor  which  you  would 
r.'>«  rntrr  mio,  ye  of  the  north.— in  their  houses  it  is  better. 
4«  iur  the  women,  from  the  ftsherroan*s  wife  up  to  the  nobil 
•Aim,,  tlMlr  system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its 
ficoivums.  so  as  lo  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  or 
ma#  ««  hoarta,  which  admiU  few  deviations,  unless  you 
«.t»^  tM  lo««  tt  They  are  extremely  tenacious,  and  jealous 
m  fane*,  not  permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they 
r-m  thetp  It,  and  keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  pub- 
ic m  to  vnatue,  wtaeocver  ttiey  can.  In  short,  they  trans- 
tr  norrwge  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  net  out  of  that  com- 
■■fckwni  The  reason  is,  that  they  marry  for  their  parents, 
«»l  \mm  inr  IheosMlvee.  They  exact  iklebty  from  a  lover  as 
a  <r!s.  s4  buoor,  whUe  they  pay  the  husband  as  a  tradesman, 
Utol  *».  ncrt  ai  all.  You  hear  a  person's  character,  male  or  fe- 
aai#.  eaavassed,  not  as  depsoding  on  their  conduct  to  their 
itti^MAda  nrwives.  trot  to  their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote 
a  suaius  1  doo*i  know  that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify 
•%&  1  tese  here  notett^i  _    . 

•  I  Thw  extremely  clever  and  amusing  performance  aflbrds 


patatinat  de  Poddie :  il  avait  M  ^lev^  page  de  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avait  pris  it  sa  conr  quelque  teinture  des 
belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu*il  cut  dans  sa  jeuneese 
avec  la  fomme  d*un  gentilhonoroe  Polonais  ayant  <5t^ 


a  very  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a  kind  of  diction 
and  composition  of  which  our  English  literature  has  hither- 
to presented  very  few  examples.  It  is,  in  itself,  absolutely  a 
thing  of  nothing— without  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 
intelligible  obiect ;— a  mere  niece  of  lively  and  loouacious 
prattling,  in  snort,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects,— a 
sort  of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England, 
Turks,  balls,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is 
something  very  engaging  in  the  uniform  gayety.  politeness, 
and  good- humor  of  the  author,  and  something  still  more 
striking  and  admirable  in  the  matchless  facility  with  which 
he  has  cast  into  regular,  and  even  difficult,  versification  the 
unmingled,  unconstrained,  and  unselected  languaRC  of  the 
most  light,  familiar,  and  ordinary  conversation.  With  great 
skill  and  felicity,  he  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of 
about  one  hundred  sUnzas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed 
of  common  words,  in  their  common  places  ;  never  present- 
ing us  with  one  sprig  of  what  is  called  poetical  diction,  or 
even  making  use  of  a  single  inversion,  either  to  raise  the 
style  or  assist  the  rhyme,  but  running  on  m  an  inexhausti- 
ble series  of  good  easy  colloquial  phrases,  and  finding  them 
fall  into  verse  by  some  unaccountaole  and  happy  fatality.  In 
this  great  and  characteristic  quality  it  is  almost  invariably 
excellent.  In  some  other  respects,  it  is  more  unequal.  About 
one  half  is  as  good  as  possible,  in  the  style  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  the  other  hsif  bears,  perhaps,  too  many  marks  Of 
that  haste  with  which  such  a  work  mu8t  necessarily  be  writ- 
ten. Some  passages  are  rather  too  snappish,  and  some  run 
too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian  humor  of  out-of- 
the-way  rhymes,  and  strange-sounding  words  and  epithets. 
But  the  greater  part  is  extremely  pleasant,  amiable,  and 
gentlemanlike.— JBPPaBv.] 

*  [The  following  '*  lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale,**  as 
Mr.  Giflbrd  calls  it,  on  the  margin  oi  the  AlS.,  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  1818,  at  Ravenna.  We  extract  the  following 
from  a  reviewal  of  the  time .— "  Mazeppa  is  a  very  fine  and 
spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noble  story,  and  is  every  way  wor- 
thy of  its  author.  The  story  is  a  well-known  one ;  namely, 
that  of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  back 
of  a  wild  horse,  on  account  of  au  intrigue  with  the  lady  of 
a  certain  great  noble  of  his  country,  was  carried  by  his  steed 
into  the  heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being  there  picked  up  hy 
some  Cossacks,  in  a  state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessnes.<< 
and  exhaustion,  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  long  after  the 
prince  and  leader  of  the  nation  among  whom  he  haJ  arrived 
m  this  extraordinary  manner.  Lord  Byron  has  represented 
the  strange  and  wild  incidents  of  this  adventure,  as  being 
related  in  a  half  serious,  half  sportive  way,  by  Mazeppa  him- 
self, to  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
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But  throiifirh  it  8toIe  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  fint  mooariBe  of  midniffht ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  Uie  Btream, 
Which  Beem*d  to  melt  to  its  own  beam ; 
AH  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high. 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die.* 
A  brow  Tike  a  midsummer  lake. 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip^but  why  proceed? 

I  loved  her  then — I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes— in  good  and  ill 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Maxeppa  to  the  last 


VI. 

"  We  met — we  gazed — I  saw,  and  sigh'd, 

She  did  not  speidc,  and  yet  replied ; 

Tliere  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines^ 

Involuntary  sparks  of  thought. 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwrougfat, 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence. 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense. 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 

Without  their  will,  youn^  hearts  and  minds ; 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. — 

I  saw,  and  sigh'd — in  silence  wept. 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 

Until  I  was  made  known  to  her. 

And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 

Without  suspicion — ^then,  even  then, 

I  long*d,  and  was  resolved  to  speak ; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour.—There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day  ; 
It  is — I  have  forgot  the  name— 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems  were  set. 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  reck*d  not  if  I  won  or  lost. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh !  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most — 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ou«  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was. 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  peroeived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 
PlayM  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hen  might  be  the  winning  lot' 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pasi 
Even  as  a  fla^  of  lightning  there. 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 


1 1  •*  UntU  it  proFes  a  joy  to  die.**— MS.J 


And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth« 
All  incoherent  as  they  were — 

Their  eloquence  was  little  woitb. 

But  yet  she  listen'd— 'tis  enough— 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice ; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice» 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff 


vn. 

"  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again — 

They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 

Those  gentle  frailties ;  if  Uis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign, 
Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  toa 
I  am— -or  rather  wa» — a  prince, 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 

Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume : 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. — 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bowar 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 

No  other  like  itself— IM  give 

The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more — and  be  a  page. 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  &is  own  sword. 
And  had  no  othrr  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  healths — 
We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet. 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that — I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 

For  I  did  olt  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 


Via 

"  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes. 
And  such  there  were  on  us ; — the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  chrU^ 

The  devil ! — I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong. 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long. 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  qnes 

Surprised  and  seized  ns  both. 

The  Count  was  something  mora  than 

I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-i-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  'gainst  their  uumben  could  I  do  ?— 

'Twas  near  his  castle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succor  near, 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 


"but  not 

For  that  which  we  had  both  forgot*— MS.] 
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I  paid  it  well  In  alter  days : 

There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 

Its  drawbndge  iind  portculls'  weight. 

Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 


Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  witn  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  ray  limbs,  ran  o*er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 
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t  p«id  It  well  In  after  daye : 

There  ienot  of  that  castle  gate, 

It!  drawbridge  and  portcnllw'  weight, 

Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 


Meantime  my  cords  were  wei  wiu  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbe,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 
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XII. 

"  We  ueai'd  the  wfld  wood — ^^twas  ao  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  nde ; 

'Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste, — 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest*s  foliage  dead, 

Discoloi^d  with  a  lifeless  red. 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen'd  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o*er. 

And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tomblees  head, 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  uiipierced  each  frozen  cheek : 

'Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  far  apart — ^and  well  it  were. 
Or  eliie  a  different  lot  were  mine — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs  ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  foUow'd  on. 
Nor  left  OS  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 
At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  ni^t  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat 
Oh  !  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bcwilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast. 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass'd— 
Uutired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
All  furious  as  a  favor'd  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish  ;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will 


XIII. 

"  The  wood  was  pass'd  ;  'twas  more  than  noon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June ; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold ; 


>  [The  reviewer  already  quoted  says,—*'  As  the  Hetman 
proceeds,  it  strikes  \is  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
the  fiery  flow  of  Walter  Scolt*s  chivalrous  narrative,  than  in 


And  I  was  then  not  wial  1 1 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream« 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  befora 
I  well  could  count  their  caoMs  o'er: 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wntii, 
Thcf  tortures  which  beset  my  path. 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  aistresi. 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakednea ; 
Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirred  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike. 
What  marvel  if  this  wom-oitt  tra&k 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  snnk  7 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  roond, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground  *, 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  Inmnd. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  aorei 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  druukaids  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes. 
Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  sjid  go, 

And  strove  to  wake  ;  but  ccrald  noi  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below;  » 

I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee« 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  wheha. 
And  huri  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midni|^t»  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  woxse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much. 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
No  matter ;  I  have  bored  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face— before — and  now.' 


XIV. 

"  My  thoughts  came  back ;  where  was  1 7  Csld, 

And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 
And  throb  by  throb :  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  wookl  convobe. 
My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  diiU : 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  onoe  more  to  thriD ; 
My  sight  retuni'd,  though  dhrn ;  alas ! 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glasa 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh ; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 
Studded  with  stars ; — it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  streaa ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  stmggling  o*ef 
To  yon  unknown  aud  silent  shofet. 
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The  waten  broke  my  hdOow  timee, 
And  with  a  temporuy  strenffth 

My  iCiflbn'd  Imibs  were  rebeptised. 
Uy  coiuwr'a  breed  fafeeat  proudly  bravee, 
And  deahet  off  tlie  aeeendiiig  wavee, 
And  onward  we  advance ! 
We  reach  the  aKppery  ihore  at  length* 

A  haven  I  bat  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  dtear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hofun  of  night  or  day 
In  thoM  nispended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  eoold  not  ten ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  thii  were  homan  breath  I  drew. 


XV. 

"  With  glosy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
11)6  wild  «teed*s  sinewy  uenres  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
SprMds  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seemsi 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  ttretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

OrseatterM  ^t  of  dusky  green, 
In  fnisws  broke  into  the  light, 
A»  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right 

Bui  naught  distinctly  seen 
la  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
Tile  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  twinkling  taper  £(>m  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospHaMe  star ; 
Not  even  an  ignb-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer*d  me  then ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Remin£ng  me,  through  every  fll, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 


XVL 

"  Onward  we  went— bat  slack  and  slow ; 

Hii  savage  force  at  length  o'etspent, 
the  drooping  couxser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feehy  foammg  went 
A  flicklv  infant  had  had  power 
To  gnide  him  forward  iu  that  hour ; 

Bat  aM>le«  all  to  me. 
Hii  new-bem  tameness  nao^t  avaO'd— * 
My  Umbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  fail*d, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  fr^. 
With  feeble  efibrt  still  I  tried 
To  read  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 
My  timfas  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o*er, 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain : 
The  diny  race  seem*d  almost  done, 
Aithoogh  no  goal  was  neaily  won : 
SsmA  streaks  announced  the  coming  san«- 

How  ibw,  alas !  he  came  I 
M(4bought  that  mist  of  dawning  gmy 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavUy  it  roll'd  away— 

Before  ttie  eastern  flame 
Bore  ctinson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  caO*4  the  ladiaiice  from  their  can,* 


And  fiU'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own.     * 


XVfl. 

"  Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  cnri'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  worid 
Which  lay  around — ^behind — ^before ; 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o*er 

Plain,  forest,  river?  Man  nor  brute, 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 

The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  in8ect*B  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket     Many  a  went, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on  ; 
And  still  we  were— or  seem'd — alone : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methougfat  I  heard  a  courser  oeigfa, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stin? 
No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry — ^my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reius  to  guide  7 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride ! 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretched  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
Hie  sight  renerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answered,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  ! 
On  came  the  troop— they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye^-^ 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
link'd  to  the  dead  and  stifiening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  f^ence  I  oould  not  extricate 


1 1**  Rose  crimson,  and  forbad  the  stars 
To  sparkle  in  their  radiact  cars.**— MS.] 
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Nor  him  nor  me-— and  there  we  lay 

The  dyinff  on  the  dead  I 
I  little  deenrd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houwleoi,  helpleaa  head. 


"  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  aee 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 

That  mokes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  our  foreboding  yean 

Pnsents  the  wont  and  last  of  fean 

Inevitable— even  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon ; 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 
That  prudence  might  escapw : 

At  times  both  wished  for  and  implored, 

At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword. 

Yet  still  a  duk  and  hideous  close 

To  even  intolerable  woes. 
And  welcome  in  no  shape. 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 

They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 

In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 

Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 

Whose  heritage  was  misery : 

For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 

All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  naught  to  hope,  and  nau^t  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 
With  naught  perbaps  to  grieve : — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  ihould  deem  his  friend, 
Appean,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prixe, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  cursed. 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  yean. 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tean, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  sav»— 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  hii  grave  ? 


XVIII. 
«  The  sun  was  sinking— still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  tlie  chill  and  sti^ning  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  hath  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 
Who  scaree  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  and  perchVi,  then  flew  onoe  more, 
And  eadi  time  nearer  than  before ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  stnote,  but  lack*d  the  strength ; 


But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scmtching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  threat's  faint  struggting 
Which  scaroely  could  be  callM  a  voice. 

Together  scared  him  off  at  leagth«^ 
I  know  no  more— my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Whksh  fix*d  my  dull  eyes  frooi  a|ar» 
And  went  and  came  with  wanden^g  beanw 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimmuig,  ' 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  braii 
A  rasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothmg  more. 


XIX. 

"  I  woke— Where  was  I  ?— Do  I  see 
A  human  face  lock  down  on  me? 
And  dolh  a  roof  above  me  clom  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  t 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more. 
As  doubtful  tiiat  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  he  o'er. 
A  slender  giri,  long-hair'd,  and  tall. 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught. 
Even  with  my  fint  return  of  thooght ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 
A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 
With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  whenue  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal'd, 
She  smiled— and  I  essay'd  to  speak. 
But  fail'd— «nd  she  approached,  and  made 
With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  rfiould  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free  ; 
And  men  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smooth*d  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — neVr  was  voice  so  tweet ! 
Even  music  follow*d  her  light  feet ; — 

But  those  she  callM  were  not  awake. 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  paa^d, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 
That  I  had  naught  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  <:all. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return : — while  she  was  i 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 


XX. 

«  She  came  with  mother  and  with 
What  need  of  more  7—1  will  not  tire 
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With  long  racitai  of  the  reatt 

Since  I  became  the  Coonck'e  guest : 

Tb«y  found  roe  aenaelesi  on  the  plaii 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hot — 
They  bioaght  me  into  life  agmn— 
Me— ooe  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign  I 

Thoa  the  vain  fool  who  Btrore  to  glut 
His  rage,  nfining  on  my  pain. 

Seel  me  forth  to  the  wUdemoH, 
Round,  naked,  blee(Kng,  and  alone, 
To  pMi  the  deaeit  to  n  throner— 

What  mofUl  hia  own  doom  may  gneaiT— 

Let  none  deapond,  let  neno  despair ! 
To-monow  the  Boryatfaonea 


May  see  oor  cooiaera  graze  at  eaae 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,— and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there.' 
Comrades,  good  night !" — ^The  Hetman  threw 

His  lengm  beneath  the  oak*tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thai^  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not, — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I     Tin  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be  found 

'  psrtly  in  Lieutenant  BUgfa's  *<  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny 

and  Seinre  of  the  Bounty,  in  the  South  Seas,  in 

)T^;"  and  partly  in  «« Mariner's  Account  of  the 

Tonga  Uaods.'" 
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I  Tbi  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vesMl  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 


>  \**  Cbsrles,  having  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
Uttt  hu  only  chance  or  safety  was  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
preripitAtiOB,  snlfered  himaelf  to  be  mounted  on  horseback, 
•bd  «^h  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  a  place  called  Fere- 
wolochoa.  niuated  in  the  angle  formed  oy  the  junction  of 
'be  Vorakla  and  the  Boryeihenes.  Here,  accompanied  by 
Maxeppt,  and  b  few  hundreds  of  his  followers,  Charles 
•«^m  over  the  latter  great  river,  and  proceeding  over  a 
•V*<ilste  country,  in  danger  of  perishins  with  hunger,  at 
>''n^h  reached  the  Boff.  where  ne  was  Kindly  received  by 
the  Turkish  pacha.  The  Russian  envoy  at  the  Sublime 
Porte  demaooed  that  Maseppa  should  be  delirered  up  to 
ivtit,  but  the  old  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  escaped  this 
f«ie  i»)r  takioff  a  disease  which  hastened  his  death.^*— Bab- 
tuf'9  Prter  the  Greot,  pp.  100-W3.] 

'  *  [ft  is  imposajble  not  to  suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some 
(icroaanannes  of  his  own  peivonal  history  in  his  mind,  when 
V  ronrayed  the  fair  Poiish  7>ercM,  her  youthiVil  lover,  and 
ite  >eajDu»  mge  of  the  old  Cotmt  Palatine.] 

*  C*TV  Island**  was  written  at  Genoa,  early  in  the  year 
ISS,  Hid  pttbUsbed  m  the  June  following.] 

*  r  We  are  taught  by  The  Book  of  sacred  history,  that  the 
rttsriUdiaute  of  our  flrtt  parents  entailed  on  our  globe  of 


Tlie  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  ui?ht,  now  dappling,  *gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main  ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  fluttered  with  a  freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 


11. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept. 
Secure  m  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 


earth  a  sinful  and  a  sulTering  race.  In  our  time  there  has 
sprung  up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this  sinful  family— 
from  pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers— a  little  society, 
which,  under  the  precepts  of  that  sacred  volume,  is 
characterized  by  religion,  morality,  and  innocence.  The 
discovery  of  this  happy  people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
accidental,  and  all  that  regards  their  condition  and  history, 
partake  so  much  of  the  romantic,  as  to. render  the  story 
not  ill  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron,  indeed,  has 
partially  treated  the  subject ;  but,  by  blending  two  incon- 
gruous stories,  and  leaving  both  of  them  imperfect,  and  by 
mixing  up  fact  with  fiction,  has  been  less  felicitous  than 
usual ;  for,  beautiful  as  many  passages  in  his  *'  Island*  are, 
in  a  region  where  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  fountain, 
breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  poem  is  deficient  in 
dramatic  elTect.— Barrow.] 

•  [The  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  **  Eventful  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seizure  of  the  Bounty,** 
Sltn  many  important  and  most  interesting  additions,  from 
e  records  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  papers  of 
Captain  Heywood,  R.  N.,  have  lately  been  collected  andar- 
ranved  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  a  httle  volume,  to  which  the 
reader  of  this  poem  is  referred,  and  from  which  every  young 
ofHcer  of  the  navy  may  derive  valuable  instruction.] 
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1 


Hk  dreaxna  wen  of  OM  Engiand's  wiBleoiiie  Aore, 
Of  toili  rawazded,  aad  of  dangen  o'or ; 

I   His  name  waa  added  to  the  gioriooa  roll 
Of  those  who  aeaich  the  atatm-cainNiiided  Pde. 
The  wore!  waa  o?er,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sore/ 
And  why  ahonld  not  his  slumber  be  secnre  7 
Alas !  his  deck  was  trod  by  nnwiUing  feet, 

,   And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  Yeflsers  sheet ; 

I  Young  hearts,  which  langnish'd  for  some  sunny  isle. 
Where  summer  yean  and  summer  women  smile ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged. 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
And,  half  unciTilized,  preferred  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— 
The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untiU'd ; 
The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  will'd ; 
The  field  o*er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour'd 
Her  horn ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 

i   The  wish-— which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

r   In  man — ^to  have  no  master  save  his  mood  f 

I   The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold. 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 
The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 

;   The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 

;   Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 

I   Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild ; 

!   Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know, 

I   Their  uuexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

i   Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 
Their  strangest  sight,  a  European  face : — 
Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yeam'd 

I  To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  eam'd. 

i  IIL 

I   Awake,  bold  Bligh !  the  foe  is  at  the  gato  ! 

Awake !  awake ! Alas !  it  is  too  Uto ! 

*         '    Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

I   Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 

Dragg'd  o*er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
I   The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 
'   That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 

Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path. 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
!   Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 


For  ne'er  can  man  his  4 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  j 

IV. 
In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  dsatht 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  i 
They  come  not ;  they  an  few,  aad»  oiretan^ 
Must  acquiesce,  while  slemer  beaits  appfaud 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  eaunr 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  thnai  of  ' 


Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  gUUeri&ig  hU 

Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayoneilMd. 

The  leveird  muskets  cirele  romid  thy  hn 

In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  rati. 

Thou  darest  them  to  their  wont,  exclaiming — '*  Fire  T 

But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admin ;  . 

Some  lurking  nmnant  of  their  former  awe 

Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken  law ; 

They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  Uood* 

But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.* 


"  Hoist  out  the  boat !"  was  now  the  leader^s  cry ; 

And  who  dan  answer  **  No !"  to  Mutiny, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour. 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power? 

The  boat  is  lower*d  with  all  the  hasto  of  hato. 

With  its  slight  plauk  between  thee  and  thy  £ale ; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 

As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 

To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  bom  the  dead: 

Some  cordage,  canvass,  eaUs,  and  linea,  and  twiner 

But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine. 

Wen  added  after,  to  the  earnest  pmyor 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sen  and  mr; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole 

The  feeling  compass — Navigatiou*s  souL^ 


1  ["  A  few  hours  before,  my  situation  bad  been  peculiarly 

flattering :  I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  with 

I    every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service ;  the  object  of 

I    the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two  thirds  of  it  now  completed. 

The  remaining  part  had  every  prospectof  success."— Bligh.] 

[  *  V*  The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great 

I   sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make  them  be 

I  admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached 
to  our  people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among 
them  than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of 
large  possessions.  Under  these  and  many  other  concomi- 
tant  circumstances,  it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subject  of  sur- 

;  prise  that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connections, 
should  be  led  away,  where  they  had  the  power  of  fixing 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest 
islands  In  the  world,  where  there  was  no  uecesMty  to  labor, 

,  and  where  the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  beyond  any 
conception  that  can  be  formed  of  it."— B.l 

*  f'Just  before  sunrise,  while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr  Chris- 
tian, with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas 
Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied 


my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  mv  back,  threatening  me  with 
;   instant  death,  if  I  spoke  or  maoe  the  least  noise.    I  never- 
theless called  oat  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance  ; 


but  the  ofiScers  not  of  their  {Muty  were  already  secured  by 
sentinels  at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three 
men,  besides  the  four  within:  all  except  Christian  had 


VL 
And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime. 
And  raise  it  in  his  foUowens — **  Ho  I  the  bowl  !** 
Lest  passion  shotUd  return  to  reason's  shoaL 
"  Brandy  for  heroes  !"*  Burke  could  once  exchuxo — 
No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 


muskets  and  bayonets ;  he  had  only  a  cutlass.  I  was  dragfiai 
out  of  bed,  and  forced  on  deck  in  my  ddrt.  Oa  <iemaaik2Lr»c 
the  reason  of  such  violence,  the  only  ansi^-er  wms  sfauM'  kc 
not  holding  my  tongue.  The  boatswain  was  then  onJered 
to  hoist  out  the  launch,  accompanied  bv  a  threat,  if  lie  lUi 
not  do  it  instantly,  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  tHMt  betrt: 
hoisted  out,  Mr.  Hey  ward  and  Mr.  Hallet,  two  ol  the  m^- 
shipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  the  clerk,  were  orderod  isix.  tl. 
I  demanded  the  intention  of  giving  this  order,  ao4  en- 
deavored to  per.made  the  people  near  me  not  to  perH.<^t  ui 
such  acts  of  violence ;  but  it  was  to  no  effect ;  Icir  th«  ooa- 
slant  answer  was,  *  Hold  your  tongue,  or  you  ate  AmA  Utts 
moment !'  *'— Bliqh.] 

*  V*  The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be  put 
into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twice,  oanvaaa,  lines, 
sails,  cordage,  an  eight-«iid-twentv-giiUon  caak  of  mrMer : 
and  Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  breaO. 
with  a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine ;  also  a  qumlraat 
and  compass."— B.**] 

» [*'  The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  ihe  aemmtn 
whom  they  wished  to  get  nd  of  into  the  boat.  Chrutsan  Ot- 
rected  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  erew."~ilo 

•  tit  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson  who  thn»  gurr 
honor  to  Cosnac.— <*  He  was  percuaded.**  suys  Bos«eU^*«U4 
take  one  glass  of  claret.  lie  shook  las  bead,  sod  maI. 
•  Poor  stuff !— No,  Sir,  claret  w  tJic  Uquor  for  l>oy> .  ptu«. 
for  men ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  nero  r«fniltnr.>  tuu^ 
drink  brandy.'  *<— See  Jiswttf,  vol.  vkh.  p.  M,  cd.  tO».3 
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And  nick  Hie  sewboni  herow  found  it  here, 

And  dr&in*d  the  dreaght  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

**  Hana !  for  Otaheite !"  was  the  cry. 

How  strange  each  i^onta  from  eons  of  Mutiny ! 

Tlie  gentle  ieiand,  and  the  genial  eoil, 

Th«»  fnendly  hearta,  the  feaiite  without  a  toi], 

T^e  canteoua  mannen  Imt  from  nature  caught, 

llie  wnalth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought ; 

Toald  tiiaae  haere  charms  for  rudeat  eea-boys,  driyen 

Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  1 

And  now,  ev«i  now  prepared  with  othen'  woes 

To  earn  mtld  virtue'e  vain  desire,  repose? 

Alas !  SBok  is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 

At  tho  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same  ; 

Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name. 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  ogr  outward  frame, 

Are  far  raom  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 

'Hian  anght  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Yet  still  there  wfaispexs  the  small  voice  within. 

Heard  through  Gain's  stlenoe,  and  o*er  Glory's  din: 

Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 

Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

VII. 

I^e  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
U*ho  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crow : 
But  eorae  remain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vtwel — ^now  a  moral  wreck — 
And  view*d  their  captain*8  fate  with  piteous  eyes ; 
Whil(>  others  scoff'd  his  angurM  miseries, 
Sneei'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 
.\Dd  the  riight  bark  eo  laden  ana  so  fruil. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  stcera  his  prow, 
I  The  eea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 
Se«ntf  far  leas  fragile,  and,  alas !  more  free. 
He.  when  the  lightning-wing*d  tornadoes  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe— his  port  w  in  the  deep — 
I  And  triumphs  o*er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
,  Which  shake  the  worid,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

I  VIII. 

When  aD  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear, 
Which  hait*d  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 
A  «»aman,  less  obdurate  thau  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 
Wttch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
,  .KnA  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy  ; 
,  Ilrld  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth : 
'  But  soon  observed,  this  guaidian  was  withdrawn, 
\  No  further  mercy  clouds  rebeIlion*s  dawn.' 
■  Thf  n  forarard  steppM  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
H»  chief  had  cherish*d  only  to  destroy, 
And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
,  Eiclalro*d,  **  Depart  at  once !  delay  is  death !" 
,  Yet  than,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
I  la  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 


I  [•*  iMBMC  Martin,  I  saw,  had  an  inclination  to  assist  me ; 
•aJ  aa  be  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  quite  parch- 
eiL  we  explained  each  other's  sentiments  by  looks.  But  this 
«u  oteerred,  and  he  was  removed.  He  then  got  into  the 
tnst,  bat  was  compelled  to  retum.**~BLion.] 

'  I"  Chrimaa  then  said,  *  Come.  Csptain  Bligh,  your  ofll- 
rvn  And  men  ar*  now  m  tlie  boat,  and  you  mu«t  go  with 
o^m :  if  roQ  aRempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
unM0Jf  be  put  to  death  :*  and,  without  further  ceremony,  I 
'TIS  frurrcri  o?er  the  side  by  a  tribe  of  armed  rafllans,  where 
urr  omioi  my  liands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
I  fcy  a  rope.   A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 


Remone  for  the  black  deed  as  yot  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  show'd  to  one : 
When  Bligh  in  stem  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire. 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
"  'Tis  that !  *tis  that !  I  am  in  hell !  in  heU !'" 
No  more  he  said ;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark ; 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell* 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewelL 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  ; 

The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from  his  cave ; 

As  on  the  ^olian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 

Now  Bwell'd,  now  fluttered  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 

With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff 

Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scaree-seen  cliff. 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 

That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 

But  'tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain  ; 

Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain  ; 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton  ; 

The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store. 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrune  no  more ; 

The  varying  frowns  and  favors  of  the  deep, 

That  now  idmost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 

With  crazy  oar  and  shattered  strength  along 

The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 

In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 

And  from  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  wrings 

A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs  ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doomed  at  last 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  paes'd. 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  Uie  deep 

Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredrees'd.     Revenge  may  have  her  own : 
Roused  dijcipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause. 
And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave— away !  away !  away ! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 


also  the  four  cutlasses.  After  having  been  kept  some  time 
to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretches,  and  having  un* 
dergone  much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the 
open  ocean.  Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat. 
When  we  were  sent  away, '  Huzza  for  Otaheite  !'  was  fre- 
quently heard  among  the  mutineers.  Christian,  the  chief 
of  them,  was  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  north  of  Ensland. 
While  they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  1  askeu  him 
whether  this  was  a  proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he 
had  experienced  of  my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturbed 
at  the  question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion,  *  That— 
Captain  Bligh— that  is  the  thing— I  am  in  hell— I  am  in 
hell!'"— Bliqh.] 
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Natiuv,  and  Nature's  goddes — ^woman — ^woob 

To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  aecuae ; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fruit ;' 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams : — 

The  goldlesi  age,  where  gold  distuihs  no  dreams. 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore. 

Till  Europe  tanght  them  better  than  before : 

Bestow'd  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs. 

But  left  her  yices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this !  behold  them  as  they  were. 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  eir. 

«  Huzza !  for  Otaheite  !"  was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  Teasel  by. 

The  breeze  spiingB  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale  ; 

lu  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashinsr  ease. 

Thus  Argo'  plonghM  the  Euzine's  vii^n  foam  ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look*d  back  to  home— 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  tak ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 
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OANTO  THE  SECOND. 


How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai," 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay ! 

Come,  let  us  fo  the  islet's  softoRt  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds  !  the  damsels  said : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  dppth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  BoJotoo ; 

We'll  call  the  flowera  that  grow  above  the  dead. 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head  ; 

And  wo  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  si{jhing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  witli  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main. 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these  !  how  happy  they. 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  naught  but  ocean  strives ! 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon. 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Yea — from  the  sepulchre  we'll  gather  flowers. 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 
l*hen  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf. 


And,  wet  and  shining'  fram  tiio  sportive  tail« 
Anoint  onr  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 
And  plait  our  garlands  gsthoHd  fram  the  gmve- 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  spnia^  from  oat  the  bcssa 
But  lo !  night  conies,  ths  Mooa  woos  as  back. 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along'  our  track ; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  ils  Aean 

'  In  flashing'  mazes  o'er  the  Mai4y*s  green ; 

I  And  we  too  wrill  be  there ;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  fsaOvml, 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,'  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  oanoM. 
Alas !  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds ; 
Alas !  for  them  onr  fields  are  rank  with  weeds: 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown. 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone 
But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  anows  o*er  the  field : 
Now  lot  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  ait ! 
But  feast  to-night !  to-monww  we  depart. 
Strike  up  the  dance !  the  cava  bowl  nil  high ! 
Drain  every  drop ! — ^to>morrew  we  may  did. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  amyM ; 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa*s  white  display*d ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  onr  coronal,  like  spihig*s, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  hooni  striagi ; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hoes  contrast  the  ghw 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

UL 

But  now  the  dance  is  o*er — yet  stay  awhile  ; 

Ah,  pause !  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 

To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart. 

But  not  to-night — to-nigbt  is  for  the  heart. 

Again  bestow  the  wreatlis  we  gently  woo, 

Yo  young  enchautreascs  of  gay  licoo  I 

How  lovely  are  your  forms !  how  every  Bense 

Bows  to  your  beauties,  softenM,  but  iuteniie, 

Like  to  the  flowera  on  Malaloco's  steep, 

Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwait  the  deep!— 

We  too  will  see  Licoo ;  but — oh  !  my  heart  I — 

What  do  I  say  7 — ^to-moirow  we  depart ! 

XV. 

Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  those  dimes. 
True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature's  growth— 
But  only  the  bariiarian's — we  have  both : 
The  soidor  of  civilization,  miz*d 
With  all  the  savage  which  man*8  fall  haCh  fix'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign, 
The  prayers  of  Abel  llnk'd  to  deeds  of  Cain  ? 
Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  Worid  more  degraded  than  the  New, — 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  born  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 


1  The  now  celebrated  bread-fniit,  to  transplant  which 
Captain  Bligh's  expedition  was  undertaken. 

*  [The  vessel  in  which  Janon  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.} 

*  The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song  of 


the  Tonga  Islanders,  of  which  a  prose  tranislation  ts  giwM)  m 
"  Mariner's  Account  of  the  TouKa  Ulandft."  Toobosai  u  w^ 
however  one  of  them  ;  hut  Waa  one  of  ibope  where  C*Arj^ 
tian  and  the  multneer?  took  refuge.  I  hare  altered  k^': 
added,  but  have  returned  as  much  as  possible  of  Xhe  c- 
ginal. 
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la  wn^,  iR^flrft  fame  «•  yet  halh  left  no  wgn 
Beyond  the  eound  whose  chuni  m  half  divme ; 
Which  leirvee  oo  raoonl  to  the  ekeptio  eye, 
&at  yieldi  youai;  hieUMy  all  to  haniumy ; 
\  boy  Achillea  with  the  eentaar'a  lyre 
Iq  hand,  to  toaoh  hhn  to  surptai  hia  eiie. 
For  oaa  hm^-eheriah^d  ballad'a  mmple  etaye, 
.   Runi^  from  the  nok,  or  mingted  with  the  wave, 
Or  ivom  the  habblbg  atreaxnlet'g  gnasy  fide, 
Or  gathering  nioantain  echoes  aa  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  oVr  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
'Fban  all  the  ealttmna  Gonqueat'a  miniona  rear ; 
Invites,  wheu  hierqglyphicB  are  a  theme 
For  f«gca*  iahon  ar  the  student's  dream  ; 
\ttract8,  when  History's  volumea  are  a  toi!, — 
The  fint,  the  firediest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  waa  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude — 
But  sach  inspired  the  Noraeman's  solitude, 
Who  came  and  oonqner'd ;  soch,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilize, 
I  Rtist:  and  what  can  our  acoompUsh'd  art 
,  Oi  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart? 

VI. 
And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Brake  the  luxorious  silence  of  the  skies, 
The  sweeC  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 
Th«  tropic  aflemoon  of  Toobonai, 
When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm. 
And  the  fint  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
AU  gently  to  refresh  the  thinty  cave, 
.  Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy. 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
Too  powerfn)  over  every  heart,  but  most 
(Ver  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 
O'er  those  who,  bummg  m  the  new-bora  fire, 
Like  msrtyri  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy. 
That  fife  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 
And  die  they  do ;  for  earthly  life  has  naught 
MatehM  wHh  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought, 
And  all  oor  dreama  of  better  life  above 
But  ckse  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII. 
There  sat  the  gentle  sarage  of  the  wild, 
la  growth  a  woman,  though  in  yean  a  child, 
Aj  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime. 
Where  oanght  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime ; 
The  inCtnt  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
Frwn  aature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature  ; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars  ; 
i>r  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  span ; 
With  tyn  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
W'^ith  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Vnlufrtaoufl  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
Yh  hiW  of  life — ^for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 


'  rOooTRt  Stewart.  "  He  was,"  says  Bligh,  "  a  young 
<nMt  of  credtuble  parents  in  the  Orkneys  ;  at  which  place, 
<m  \ht  return  of  tiie  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas,  in 
t7N>.  we  received  lo  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account 
<«ir,  1  tbiMjUl  gladly  liave  taken  him  with  me :  but,  inde- 
pendent of  tlus  reoomraendation.  he  was  a  seaman,  and  had 
*Hirsjf«  imnie  a  good  character."] 

«Tb«  "  »h)p  of  the  desert^  is  the  Oriental  figure  for  the 
ctm*\  ur  dmmedary ;  and  they  deserve  the  metaphor  well,— 
tfts  furmsr  for  his  eudurance,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 


The  sun-bom  Uood  suffused  her  neck,  and  tlirew 

O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened  wave. 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  Uie  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies. 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  hairiness. 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  know 

No  joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Au^t  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues : 

She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soou — ^too  soon — forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pass 

O'er  lakes  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass. 

Whose  depths  uusearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the  hill, 

Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still. 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave, 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  ou  the  wave. 

And  crush  the  liv'uig  waters  to  a  mass, 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass ! 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers?    The  eternal  change 

But  gra^  humanity  with  quicker  range  ; 

And  they  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall. 

To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  all. 


VIIL 

And  who  is  he  7  the  blue-eyed  northern  child* 

Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  leas  wild  ; 

The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whiriiug  seas ; 

Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 

The  tempest-bora  in  body  and  in  mind. 

His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home, 

The  giant  oomrado  of  his  pensive  moods. 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 

The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 

His  bark  was  borae  ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 

A  careless  thinz,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 

Nuzsed  by  the  legends  of  his  laud's  romance ; 

Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear. 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 

As  bold  a  rover  aa  the  sands  have  seen. 

And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 

As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship ;' 

Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 

On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 

Bora  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane  ; 

Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway. 

If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 

Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way," 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain :  the  same 

Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame. 

An  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart. 

Had  forai'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart  f 


•  «<  Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  charm, 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  tne  Sabine  farm.'*— Pors. 

*  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march   > 
which  deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Asdrubal ;  thereby   | 
accomplishing  an  achievement  almost  unrivalled  in  military 
annals.    The  first  intelligence  of  his  return,  to  Haumbal, 
was  the  sight  of  Asdrubal's  head  thro^-n  into  his  camp. 
When  Hannibal  saw  this,  he  exclaimed  witn  a  sign,  that 

*'  Rome  would  now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world."  And  yet 
to  this  victory  of  Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial 
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But  grant  hit  Yices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne ! 

IX. 

Thou  smllest  ;--theee  comparieons  Mem  high 

To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazsled  eye ; 

Link'd  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 

Has  naught  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby  ;— 

Thou  smilest? — Smile ;  'tis  better  thus  than  sigh  ; 

Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 

A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  yan, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief. 

Bom  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  are  Tisions ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 

A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer: 

The  fair-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 


By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the 

Neuha,  the  sun*flower  of  the  island  daughters, 

Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles. 

Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  seciet  isles,) 

Of  a  long  race,  the  Taliant  and  the  free. 

The  naked  knights  of  sayage  chivalry, 

Whose  grassy  cairos  ascend  along  the  shore ; 

And  thine — ^IVe  seen — ^Achilles  !  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came. 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame. 

Topped  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  pahn, 

Seera'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm : 

But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings. 

And  sway*d  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea. 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ; — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow. 

Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow, 

Swift>gliding  o'er  the  breakers  whitening  edge. 

Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 

And  gazed  and  wondered  at  the  giant  hulk. 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk : 

The  anchor  droppM ;  it  lay  along  the  deep. 

Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep, 

While  round  it  swarro'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain. 

Like  summer  bees  that  hum  aroond  his  mane. 

XL 


The  white  man  landed ! — ^need  the  rest  be  told? 
The  New  Worid  stretched  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warmM  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  suu«bora  aies. 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters*  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grow :  the  childnn  S  the  stonn 
Found  beauty  linked  with  many  a  dosky  form ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 
Wliich  aeem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam, 
Tlie  soil  where  every  cottage  ahow*d  a  home ; 


namesake  reigned  at  all.    But  the  infamy  of  tbe  one  has 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  other.  When  the  name  of  "  Nero'* 
is  heard,  who  Uunks  of  the  consul ! — ^But  such  are  human 
I   things : 

'      1  When  very  young,  about  eight  years  of  age,  after  an 
I    attack  of  the  scarlet  ferer  at  Aberdeen.  1  was  removed  by 
i   medical  adTioe  urto  the  Highlands.    Here  I  passed  occa- 
sionally some  summers,  ana  from  this  penod  i  dale  my 

I 


The  sea-spread  net,  tbe  Iiglilly4aaiak*a 
Which  stemm'd  the  stoddAd  arahipelfifQ^ 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rasa  the  slnny  i^os  ; 
The  healthy  slumber,  ean'd  by  spoitivo  toils ; 
The  pakn,  the  kkftiest  dryad  of  the  wod^ 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Baecfans  bfOodiH 
While  eagles  scans  buikl  higher  than  the  «rcsl 
M^icfa  shadows  o*er  the  vineyard  in  Ksr  hwiitf ; 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam«  tbe  cocoa's  raoc* 
Which  bean  at  once  tha  cop»  and  milk,  aiid  frvt; 
The  hread-treo,  whioh,  without  tbe  nloiigliBr 
The  unreap*d  harvest  of  unfttRow'o  fisMs, 
And  bakes  its  nnadulteiated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  nnpnrchased  groves^ 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  feztilo  Nrd^ 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  gaest 
isaiw 


These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  i 

The  any  joys  of  social  solitudes. 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 

Of  those  who  wen  mora  happy,  if  less  ww^ 

Did  more  than  Europe's  disoipliae  had  dunet 

And  civilized  Civilization's  son  I 

XIL 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 

Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  l^ast  fair: 

Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far; 

Both  bom  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star ; 

Both  nourished  amidst  natore's  native  seenea. 

Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  interrenea 

Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy. 

Which  still  reverts  to  what  fint  caught  the  eyfc  I 

He  who  first  met  the  Hif^ands*  swelling  bloe  | 

Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue* 

Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face,  , 

And  clssp  the  mountain  in  his  mind*s  emhmoe. 

Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  ere  imI  i 

Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 

Jove^s  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep: 

But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 

Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thimll ; 

The  infant  rapture  still  snrvived  the  boy. 

And  Loch>na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o*er  Troyt' 

Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  meant. 

And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  foonL 

Forgive  me.  Homer's  univenal  shade ! 

Forgive  me,  Phcsbos !  that  my  fancy  stmy*d ; 

The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 

Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  bekved  betee, 

XIIL 

The  love  which  maketh  all  thmgs  fond  and  ftir, 
llie  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  pas*d,  that  make  eveu  roan  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy* 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  Veel 
Strike  to  their  heaxts  like  lightning  to  the  steel. 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absoibing  sool. 
No  more  the  thuudrring  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapped  his  wean'd  boMm  in  its  dark  delight ; 


loTe  of  mountainous  countries.  I  can  never  Ibntet  tM 
effect,  a  few  years  anerwards«  in  England*  of  the  only  thnw 
I  had  Ions  seen.  eT«n  in  miniature,  nf  a  rotmntiun.  ui  the 
MaJrern  HiUs.  After  1  rrtoined  to  Chensaham,  I  usmI  to 
watcii  ihem  erery  afteroooo.  at  SRUsec,  with  a  senssoon 
which  I  cannot  deacnba.  This  was  bovish  raoufh .  but  I 
was  then  only  thirteen  yean  of  •(g^^nl  a  wae  in  the  hah- 
days. 


Canto  ii. 


THE  ISLAND. 
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Xo  mora  th«  irfcmme  nMmBoma  of  rest 
Pctarb*d  him  like  th«  eagle  iu  her  nest, 
WhoM*  whetted  beak  and  far-pervading  eye 
Darts  for  a  TieCiiii  oTer  all  the  sky : 
His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  Tolaptuoaa  state, 

I  At  ftoce  fiUysiftn  and  effiimmate) 

I  Which  leiftes  no  lani^ls  o'er  the  hero's  urn  ; — 
THmo  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  bum ; 
Y«i  when  their  sshes  in  their  nook  are  laid» 
UoUi  not  the  myrtle ^eave  as  sweet  a  shade? 
Had  Cffisar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Romo  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 
\nd  what  hare  Casar's  deeds  and  Cssar's  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  T    We  feel  them  in  our  sliame : 
Thv  gory  sanetioa  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyiaats  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  Gkry,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  siude  Brutus  did— 
Swe^p  these  mere  roock-biroi  of  the  despot's  song 
Fram  the  tall  boagh  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long,— 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
Xnd  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
>Vh«n  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
Th«se  bogbears,  as  their  tenon  show  too  well. 

XIV. 
Rapt  io  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  Kfe, 
.NVoha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  wss  all  a  wife, 
With  DO  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
FiDin  love  ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame :  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 
-  Or  aiih  adulteroos  whisper  to  alloy 

Htr  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy : 
I  With  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 
Sht'  Hood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
I  Chuijriag  its  hnee  with  bright  variety, 
'  But  itill  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  dcy, 
I  Howp'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colon  move, 
The  clood>oompelling  harbinger  of  love. 


XV. 


Here,  iu  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 

They  piai'd  toe  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
i  Nor  |«Qg  the  houn — they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
I  Lpbrokisn  by  the  dock's  funereal  chime, 

W'hich  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
,   ^nd  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
.  Wh«t  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 
^  The  present,  Kke  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 

Their  hour^g^aas  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide, 
'  I^e  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide  ; 
<  Their  etoek  tho  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tower ; 

Tbfy  rtckon*d  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 


I 


I  The  now  v(eU>known  story  of  the  lores  of  the  nightin- 
ir^  antl  r<Me  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to,  being  suffi- 
r-itmtiy  fumluir  to  the  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

^  1>  ttt«  resd«r  will  apply  to  his  ear  the  sea-shell  on  his 
«"i.iiin(7-pMre,  t»e  will  be  aware  of  what  is  alluded  to.  If  the 
u-n  >^uxltd  appear  ot^icure,  he  will  find  in  ••  Gebir"  the  same 
I  icA  better  saprstfed  in  two  lines.    The  poem  I  nerer  read, 

K'  have  lieanl  the  Unesquoted  by  a  more  recondite  reader— 
•  lo  Afonu  to  tM»  of  a  diTOrent  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the 
^^iKrty  Oeview,  wbo  qualiAed  it.  in  bis  answer  to  the 
i'rvir&i  liertrwcr  of  his  Juvenal,  as  trash  of  the  worst  and 
-  -   UMin«  dMcnpuon.    It  is  to  Mr.  Landor»  the  author  of 

•••mr."  to  qoaUlied,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  vie 
*>'<■  Hsxnwd  or  Cauiilus  m  obscenity,  that  the  immaculate 
^  ViaiUvf  teLiicsaes  tus  declamation  against  impurity ! 

■Mr.  i^sdor's  lues  above  alluded  to  are— 
*  P«r  I  have  oflen  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Abate  a  dry  eroeodlle  of  eouai  height, 

srithin  the  scales. 
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The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell. 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell  ;* 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep ; 
But  fieiy,  foil,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  worid  forever,  earth  of  light  bereft. 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun. 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee 

Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy  ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent  ?    No — ^his  path  is  trod, 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God  ; 

Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 

The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  wo 

Is  more  than  ours ;  the  all-absorbing  flame 

Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  Uie  same, 

Wrapped  in  one  blaze  ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 

Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence ! 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?   Are  the  waves 

Without  a  spirit?    Are  the  dropping  caves 

Without  a  feeling  iu  their  sileut  tears  ? 

No,  no ; — ^they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity ! — 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky? 

And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 

Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own? 

All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

xvu. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  houi 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echo'd  their  dim  light  to  tho  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beueath  the  palm ; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  is  Love — ^the  spirit ! — when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell, 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,'     ' 


And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide  open  to  the  ear." 
In  the  *'  Excursion"  of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  following 
exquisite  passage :— 

•'  I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  8mooth-lipp*d  shell, 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten'd  with  joy ;  for  murmurinr  from  within 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences  !  wnereby. 
To  his  l)elief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  ;  and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things : 
Of  ebb  and  ilow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation."] 
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Ab,  far  divided  fram  hk  parent  deep. 
The  sea-bom  infant  criee,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 
The  woods  droop*d  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest. 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rockward  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  aud  plantain,  hark,  a  voice ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  bccu  a  lover's  choice. 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  t)ie  air  eo  still ; 
No  dying  uight-breexe,  harpiug  o'er  thn  hill. 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock,  and  tree. 
Those  best  aud  earliest  lyres  of  harmony. 
With  Echo  for  their  chorus ;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl. 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  peean  o*cr  the  uight ; — 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  "  Hillo ! 
Torquil  I  my  boy !  what  cheer  ?   Ho !  brother,  ho !" 
"  Who  hails?"  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.     "  Here's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 
Came  breathing  o*er  the  aromatic  south, 
Not  like  a  "  bed  of  violets"  on  the  gale. 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 
Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odors  over  either  zone. 
And,  puff 'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 
Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapor  as  the  lightning  flash'd, 
And  reek*d,  *midst  mountain-billows  uuabash'd. 
To  JEolua  a  constant  sacrifice, 
Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 
And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ? — I  may  err. 
But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.* 
Sublime  tobacco  I  which  from  east  to  west 
Choera  the  tar's  labor  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottomau  divides 
His  hours,  aud  rivals  opium  aud  his  brides ; 
Manfuiiiceut  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 
i   Thou«jh  not  less  loved,  in  Wappiug  or  the  Strand ; 
>   Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
I   When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  d-dzzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  !* 

XX 

Throufrh  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 


1  Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philosophy,  was 
an  inveterate  smoker,— even  to  pipes  beyond  computation. 

»  ['♦  We  talked  of  change  of  manners,  (1773.)  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was 
owmg  to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  *  I  remember,*  said 
be,  *  when  all  the  decent  people  in  LichAeld  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  were  not  ibe  worse  thought  of.  Smoking  has 
gune  out.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke 
out  of  our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and 
noses,  and  having  the  same  thmg  done  to  us.  Yet  1  can- 
not account,  why  a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion, 


Fantastically,  it  may  be,  artsy'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  8avag«  mafljuerado  ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  tram  the  deep 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  veasels  Jgeey^ 
And  the  rough  aatumalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptane'tt  benvw'd  e»i  f 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  aeea  hia  nana 
Revive  once  more,  thoogh  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  tme  sons,  who  not  in  tho  bntao 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cydadet. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main, 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  <»f  his  ancient  nigD. 
Our  sailor  8  jacket,  tlioogh  in  ragged  trim, 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  barn'd  dim* 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  railing  gait. 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  stale ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 
Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And,  'stead  of  trousers,  (ah !  too  eaHy  torn ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thon,' 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexproasiMes  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face, 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth. 
Which  two  worids  bless  for  cirJizin^  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shouldeis  brood. 
And  somewhat  stoopM  by  his  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath. 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath. 
Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair — 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff. 
Though  one  mias'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off;) 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  his  accoutrementa,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclitc. 

XXL 

"  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?"  cried  (when  in  f<ll 

view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil    **  Aught  of  new  T 
«  Ey,  ey !"  quoth  Ben,  "  not  new,  but  news  enow ; 
A  strange  sail  iu  the  offing." — **  Sail !  and  bow  ^ 
What !  could  you  make  her  out  7     It  cannot  be  ; 
I've  seen  no  ng  of  canvass  on  the  sea." 
"  Belike,"  said  Ben,  "  you  might  not  from  the  bay. 
But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day. 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  bafiling." — *<  When  the  son  dedined 
Where  lay  she  ?  had  she  anchor'df— "  No,  but  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  stifl.'* 
"  Her  flag?"—"  I  had  no  glaw :  but  fore  and  aA, 
Egad !  she  scem'd  a  wick^-looking  oralt" 
"  Arm'd  ?"— "  I  expect  so ;— sent  on  the  loek-oot : 
'TIS  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about** 
"  About  ? — Whate'er  muv  have  us  now  in  chase. 
We'll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  I 


and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  shouki  Umit 
gone  out.'  "—Bos WELL.  As  an  item  in  the  huuiry  of  manr.t-.^ 
It  may  be  observed,  that  drinking  to  excess  has  dimiui^-b*-' 
greatly  in  the  memory  even  of  tlio«e  who  can  renramtKr  hrxj 
or  fifty  years.  The  taste  for  amoktmg,  however,  Im»  r«.'«i  rrO. 
probably  from  the  military  h»biu  of  Europe  duniur  \1a 
French  wars ;  but,  instead  of  the  sober  sedentary  *»»,  va, 
ambulatory  etgar  is  now  cliieAy  used.— Csoaaa,  IcJuj 

>  This  rough  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  cnminm  tbr 
line,  has  been  so  often  and  so  wetl  desehbc^  that  il  nesrf 
not  be  more  than  alluded  lo. 
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We  win  die  at  our  qnaitna,  like  tnM  men." 
'*  Ey,  ey  ?  for  that  'tis  all  the  same  to  Ben.'* 
**  Doidi Chiiatiaa  know  this?"--**  Ay ;  he  has  piped  all 


To  quartenw    Hiey  are  fnrbiahin^  the  stands 
I  Of  arms;  and  we  bare  got  some  gfuns  to  bear, 
I  And  scaled  them.    Yon  are  wanted.*'—"  That's  hot 

And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  sool 

To  i«ave  my  comrades  helptess  on  the  shoaL 

My  Neuha  \  ah  !  and  must  my  fate  pnnue 

iVot  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 

But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 

Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 

A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  !** 

•*  Rifrht,"  qnoth  Ben,  "  that  will  do  for  the  marines.**' 


THE   ISLAND. 


CANTO  TIUE  TRIED. 


Thi  fig;ht  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
NVhich  robes  the  cannon  as  be  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased;  and  sulphury  vapon  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
Tbe  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  led  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy  ; 
No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vauquish'd  had  their  doom ; 
The  mutineers  were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  ta*en, 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
fVw,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth i 
Oac«  reaegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 
Traek*d  tike  wiM  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

wiM, 
As  Is  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  (torn  men. 


I  It 

I  Beneath  a  rock  whoM  Jutting  base  protrudes 

Fir  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
I  When  icafing  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
j  b  htiriM  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
'  And  tails  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
i  Which  fight  beneath  the  banuen  of  the  wind, 
Bat  new  at  leat,  a  little  remnant  drew 
TsKfther,  bleeding,  thixsty,  faint,  and  few ; 
'  B(jt  itiQ  their  weapons  m  their  hands,  and  still 
.  With  sonethnig  of  the  pride  of  former  wUI, 
'  As  men  not  all  nnivwd  to  meditate, 
Afld  •cnra  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 


***nslwitl  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  sailors  won't 

brlttte  a,**  Is  an  old  saytns ;  and  one  of  the  few  frsrments 

*  «4  toiBsr  J«aloost«s  Wbicn  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  be- 


AnAataoMS,  king  of  Sparta,  sad  son  of  AgesOaos, 


Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 
Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deeni*d  their  lot 
Not  pardon'd,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miss'd  amiclst  the  world  of  waveSt 
Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guiJt-won  paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves, — ^their  sins  remain'd  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay ; 
All  outlets  seem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  tmd  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice  ; 
But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destrDy*d 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ'dT 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  !* 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do : 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  dio  free, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopyls, 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 


in. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear*d, 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  redHdeer*s  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn  ; 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolick*d  in  the  ray, 

And  gush'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ) 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 

Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep, 

As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep. 

While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 

Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst, — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew  ; 

Cool'd  their  scorch'd   throats,  and  wash'd  the  goiy 

stains 
From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  queuch'd,  look'd  sadly 

round, 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetteriess : — but  silent  all, 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied, 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died* 

IV. 

Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 

Stood  Christian,  wkh  his  arms  across  his  chest 


when  he  saw  a  machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  stones 
and  darts,  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  **  ^rave  of  valor.'* 
The  same  story  has  been  told  of  some  kmrhts  on  the  first 
application  of  gunpowder ;  but  the  original  anecdote  is  in 
nutareh. 
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The  raddy,  rackles,  daimtlen  hue  once  spread 

WoDfr  his  cheek  was  liyid  now  aa  lead  ; 

Hia  light-brown  locka,  ao  {rracefal  in  their  flow, 

Now  roae  like  ataitled  Tipen  o>r  hia  brow. 

Still  aa  a  atatoe,  with  hia  lipa  compreea'd 

To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 

Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  but  mute, 

He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slijjrht  beat  of  hia  foot. 

Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 

Beneath  hia  heel,  hia  form  seemM  tum*d  to  flint 

Some  paces  further  Torquil  leaned  hia  head 

Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  hot  he  bled, — 

Not  moitaUy  'f-hia  worst  wound  waa  within : 

Hia  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  m. 

And  blood-dropa,  sprinkled  o'er  hia  yellow  hair, 

Show'd  that  hia  faintneas  came  not  from  despair, 

But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another, 

Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, — 

Ben  Bunting,  who  essay 'd  to  wash,  and  wipe, 

And  bind  hia  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 

A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fighta, 

A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 

Walk*d  up  and  down — ^at  times  would  stand,  then 

stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up— then  let  it  drop- 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste— then  quickly  stop- 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  hia  companioua — ^then 
Half  whiatle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again — 
And  then  hia  fonner  movements  would  redouble. 
With  something  between  careleasueas  and  trouble. 
Thia  ia  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  acaroe  five  minutea  paas'd  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes !  Moments  like  to  theee 
Rend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 


V. 
At  length  Jack  Skyacrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  flutterM  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 
More  brave  than  finn,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
ExclaimM, "  G— d  damn !"— those  syllables  intense ,- 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 
As  the  Turk's  "  Allah  !"  or  the  Roman'a  more 
Pagan  "  Proh  Jupiter !"  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment 
Jack  was  embarrass'd, — never  hero  more, 
And  aa  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  ho  swore : 
Nor  swore  in  vain  ;  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 
He  drew  it  from  hia  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise. 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes; 
Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 
A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood  ; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face ; 
nil  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 
It  glanced  on  'Arquil,  who  lean'd  faintly  by. 
"  And  ia  it  thua?"  he  cried,  "  unhappy  boy ! 
And  thee,  too,  thee — ^my  madness  must  destroy  !" 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood, 
Yet  dabbled  with  hia  lately  flowing  blood ; 
Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  uot  preas, 
And  shrank  aa  fearful  of  his  own  careas ; 


Inquired  into  hta  state ;  and  when  he  heard 

The  wound  waa  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  feav'd, 

A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow* 

As  much  as  such  a  monoent  wonld  aUow. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  *<  we  are  taken  in  tho  teil« 

But  not  a  coward  or  a  coranmn  sputl ; 

Dearly  they  have  bonglit  u»— dearly  still  amy  hajr 

And  I  mnst  fall ;  but  have  you  alrengtli  to  fly  ^ 

'Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  yoo  aurme ; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  !  for  a  ade  canoe  !  though  but  a  i^ell, 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwaH ! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  aonght ;  to  he, 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearieca  aiid  the  free." 

VIL 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 
Which  nodded  o*er  the  billowa  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean :  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  ahadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew : 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo !  a  second  followed— 
Now  seen — ^now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  waa  hoDow'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  duaky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view. 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddlea  play, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  ;— 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curi,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet. 
And  slin^  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet: 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nieh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  i£y. 
Their  art  aeem'd  nature — such  tho  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deepi 

VIII. 

And  who  the  fint  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land,  I 

With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye  ' 

Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy?  j 

Neuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored—  , 

Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  poured : 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  dMp  d, 
As  if  to  be  assured  'twas  Atm  she  grasp'd ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then. 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  feaxa  could  bligfat 
That  full-blown  moment  in  ita  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  tbrdb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature  s  ecstas)'. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved :  who  are,  wlien  baaits  wa  aiiM 
ing?  '^ 

Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  teariess  eye,  but  yet  a  glooiny  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thougnts  the  smU  anayn 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 
When  all 's  gone — to  the  rainbow  a  latest  fay 
"  And  but  for  me !"  he  aaid,  and  toni'd  away ;  , 

Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den  { 

A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ;  I 

And  then  relapsed  into  bis  auUen  | 
As  heedless  of  his  farther  i 
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Hat  brief  their  time  for  ffiod  or  evil  thoarht ; 

!  The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 

'  IV  plash  of  hortiie  oora.— Alas !  who  made 
That  loaid a  dread?  AU  around  them  aeem'd  arra/d 
AjpuDst  them,  aaTe  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 

.  SfafPt  M  the  caot^t  the  6nC  grljmpoe  o*er  the  bay 

.  01  the  ann*d  boats,  which  huiried  to  complete 
The  nmaaiit'a  ruin  with  their  flyinfi^  feet, 
Bfckon*d  the  nathreo  round  her  to  their  prows, 

'  EiubtikM  theirjuests  and  launched  their  light  canoes ; 
Id  odc  piaeed  Qiriskian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  fhe  aod  Tocqnil  most  not  part  again, 
She  iU*d  him  in  her  own^ — ^Away !  away ! 
They  dear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towsids  a  group  of  islets,  snch  as  bear 
The  tea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hoUow'd  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  purauers  chased, 
They  gun  upon  them — now  they  lose  again, — 
Aeiun  make  way  and  menace  o*er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide, 
And  follow  difierent  oouxses  o>r  the  tide, 
To  baffle  the  punuit — Away !  awav ! 
.y  life  ia  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
Aod  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 

I  Freights  the  tnli  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove — 
Aad  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 

i  Yet,  yet  a  moment ! — ^Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly .' 


THE   ISLAND. 


CAirrO  THE  rOUBTB. 


I. 

Wflrrg  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
'  Wbeo  half  the  horizon*s  clouded  and  half  free, 
Flott^nng  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
U  hope's  last  gleam  in  roan's  extremity. 
Urr  anchor  parts ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
TboQ^ih  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
'Hie  heart  stul  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

II. 
Vat  diitant  firoon  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 
^  Uack  rock  ream  its  bosom  o*er  the  spray. 
The  haunt  of  bhds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 
When  the  joogh  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 
And  ilfsps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 
|>?  i^mbols  with  huge  frolic  in  tlie  sun : 
Then*  alifiUy  to  the  paaaing  oar  is  heard 
Th^  fUitted  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
^'hn  raais  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 
The  father  d  fisheia  of  the  solitude. 
A  einow  seginmit  of  the  yellow  sand 
<hi  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand ; 
Uriv  the  3rDang  tartle,  crawling  fVom  his  shell, 
'^^als  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Oupii'd  liy  the  beam,  a  nmsling  of  the  day, 
Bot  haleh'd  tot  ocean  by  the  fiHteting  ray ; 


The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e*er 
Gave  marinora  a  shelter  and  despair ; 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told  ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  troasure  hidden  from  the  view. 


III. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 

The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot, 

By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 

The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 

This  he  would  have  opposed  ;  but  with  a  smile 

She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 

And  bade  him  "  speed  and  prosper."    She  would  take 

The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afar 

The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 

And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 

Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 

They  puH'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 

And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 

Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face, 

With  naught  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base  ; 

Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe. 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 

This  Torquil  aak'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 

Which  said — "  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  ? 

Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombrtone  of  the  wave  ?" 


IV. 
They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  **  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow !" 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause— the  foes  were  near — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 
With  vigor  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  ho  leapt — ^to  him  tlie  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill: 
But  how,  or  where  ?     He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again. 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main; 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face. 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foan^.. 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home, 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  eearch'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  away ; 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 


While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
'  There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eternity. 
I   Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag, 

Ronnd  eyery  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 
'   Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
[   But  no— he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 


And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 
Following  the  nereid?    Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
Forever?  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  Bound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o*er  ocean  as  it  stroamM  in  air? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 


VL 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Followed :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element. 
So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel. 
Which  struck  and  flam'd  like  an  amphibious  steel. 
Closely,  and  scarcely  leas  expert  to  trace 
The  depths  where  diveis  hold  the  peari  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas. 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 
Deep — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way--then  upward  soar*d — and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answered  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain*d  a  central  realm  of  earth  agrajn, 
But  look*d  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 


1  Of  thifi  cave  (which  is  no  fiction)  the  original  will  be 
I   found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  *'  Mariner's  Account  of  the 
'    Tonga  Islands.**    I  hare  taken  the  ooeticnl  liberty  to  trans- 
plant it  to  Toobonai,  the  last  islana  where  any  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades.— (The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Mariner  :— 

''  On  this  Island  there  is  a  peculiar  cavern  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a  fathom 
lieneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  and  was  first 
discovered  by  a  young  cliief,  whilst  dicing  after  a  turtle. 
The  nature  of  this  cavern  will  be  better  understood  if  we 
imagine  a  hollow  rock  rismR  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the 
surface  of  the  i»*atet,  mto  the  cavity  of  which  there  is  no 
known  entrance  but  one.  and  that  is  in  the  side  of  the  rock, 
as  low  down  as  six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it 
flows ;  and,  consequently,  the  base  of  the  cavern  may  be 
said  to  be  the  sea  itself.  Finow,  and  his  friends,  being  on 
this  part  of  the  island,  proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a  sudden 
thought,  to  go  into  this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  Mr.  Mariner 
was  not  with  them  at  the  time  this  proposal  was  made ;  but 
happening  to  come  down  a  little  while  after  to  the  shore, 
and  seeing  some  of  the  young  chiefs  diving  into  the  water 
one  aAer  another,  and  not  rising  again,  be  was  a  little 
surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last,  who  was  just  preparing 
to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were  about !  *  Follow 
me,'  said  he, '  and  1  will  take  you  where  tou  have  never 
been  before ;  and  where  Finow,  and  his  chiefs  and  mata- 
booles,  are  now  assembled.'  Mr.  Mariner,  without  any 
further  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  com- 
,  panion,  who  dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and, 
guided  by  the  hghi  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the 
opening  in  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  was  no 
sooner  above  the  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough! 
be  heard  the  voices  of  the  king  and  his  friends  ;  being  di- 
rected bv  his  guide,  he  climbM  upon  a  jutting  portion  of 
rock  and  sat  down.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remain- 
ing about  five  minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  dis- 
tinctne!i«  ;  and  he  could  discover  Ftnow  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  seated,  like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Neverthe- 
I  less^  as  It  was  desirable  to  have  a  stronger  illumination,  Mr. 
Mariner  dived  out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  it 
well,  tied  plenty  of  gnatoo  tight  round  it,  and  wrapped  the 
whole  up  m  a  plantain-leaf;  he  directed  an  attendant  to 


Around  die  pointed  to  a  spaciooi  eav», 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,' 

(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  nftseen. 

Save  through  the  billowii*  glassy  veil  of  gvees, 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  i^y«) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Ton|iia]*s  eyes, 

And  dapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  hk  soiprin; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appeared  to  joi* 

And  fonn  a  something  like  m  Triton's  hat ; 

For  all  was  darimeas  for  a  s|MU!e*  till  day* 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  soberM  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathednl  s  gfimmering  aialie 

The  dusty  monuments  from  light  reooily 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  fhim  the  ooeaa. 

VIL 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  yoong  ttvage  dsw 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  wSh  gnatoe; 
A  plantain  leaf  oVr  all,  the  mors  to  ksep 
Its  latent  sparitle  from  the  sapping  deepi 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  oosk 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  withered  twigs,  and  from  the  bteds 
Of  Torquils  knife  struck  fin,  and  thos  atrmy'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight    Wide  it  was  and  higlu 
And  show'd  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy ; 
The  arch  uprear'd  by  nature's  arcbiteet. 
The  architrave  some  eaxthqnake  might  tract ; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hinl*d« 
When  the  Poire  crash*d,  and  water  was  the  worid; 
Or  hardened  from  some  earth -absorbing  firo, 
While  yet  the  globe  reek*d  from  its  foneni  pyie  ; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 
Were  there,  all  seoop'd  by  Darkness  ftom  her  < 


brine  a  torch  in  the  same  way.  Thus  prepared,  be  nHcatcr- 
ed  the  cavern,  unwrapped  the  gnatoo,  a  great  pciitiuD  »' 
which  was  nerfectly  dry,  flred  it  by  the  flash  of  Ihe  pcmdrr 
and  lighted  the  torch.  The  place  was  now  iUununateu 
tolerably  well,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  nnce  Hs  exiftct^a 
It  appeared  (by  guess)  to  be  about  forty  feet  wide  Ui  '^ 
main  part,  but  wtiich  branched  oflT.  ou  one  nde.  in  iw^f 
narrower  portions.  The  medium  height  seemed  also  abnc 
forty  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  with  stalactites  in  a  r*rj 
cunous  wav,  resembling,  upon  a  cursory  new,  the  iioatte 
arches  and  ornamenLn  of  an  old  church.  AArr  tMrai 
examined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed  a«aT  :W 
time  in  conversation  upon  different  subjeeia  **  Tlae«oc*<tu 
proceeds  to  slate  that  the  mode  in  which  the  cawn  was 
discovered,  and  the  interesting  use  made  of  the  ratrosl  ¥9 
the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of  t^ 
matabooles  present.  Accordmg  to  his  statement,  the  entv* 
family  of  u  certain  chief  bad  been  in  fonaer  times  conderta- 
ed  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  conspinag  agai««l  s 
tyrannical  governor  of  the  island.  One  of  Uie  devT4rl 
familv  was  a  beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  young  cItjH 
who  had  accidentally  discovered  the  cave  had  lonv  hera 


casionally  eojo3ring  the  society  of  her  lovrr,  until  he  «u 
enabled  to  carry  her  off  to  the  P^i  islands,  wheff«>  tliev  rr- 
mained  until  the  death  of  the  governor  enabled  thftin  u>  re- 
turn. The  only  part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  m^ix^k: 
very  improbable  was  th<*  length  of  time  which  the  girl  w  «• 
said  to  have  remained  m  the  cavern,  two  or  Wrtm  inoett» 
To  ascertain  whether  this  was  possible*  Ui.  Man*rr 
examined  every  part  of  it,  but  without  diarormnr  anr 
opening.  If  the  story  be  true,  m  ail  likelihood  the  duraiira 
01  her  stay  in  the  cavern  was  not  much  more  ttun  iv« 
fourth  of  the  time  mentioned ;  aa  the  space  wouM  not  coo- 
tain  a  quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  the  respiraUoo  ol  ao  s»> 
dividual  for  a  longer  penod.] 

•  This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  ottSlmes  m 
Mariner's  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  few  nwn 
have  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind— ^m 
lamd,  that  is.   Without  sdveftiog  to  EUora,  in  Mnngo  PaiVs 


Canto  iv. 
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Th#re,  with  a  little  tmge  of  pbantaty, 
F«ota0tic  faces  moped  aod  mow'd  on  high, 
And  then  a  mttre  or  a  thrine  would  fix 
The  ftYQ  upOD  Its  Meroing  crucifix. 
TbiM  Kftture  play*d  with  the  iitalactiies, 
.\nd  boilt  henelf  «  chapel  of  tho  f 


VUI. 
And  Neoha  took  her  TorqitU  by  the  hand, 
And  wared  a]eii|r  the  vault  her  kindled  brand* 
And  led  hini  into  each  fecesB,  and  ahow'd 
Th«  ncret  piaeee  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  theM  aioDe»  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Hf  for?,  to  soothe  the  lorer'e  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  ior  drees  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sMidal  oQ  to  fence  against  the  dew 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Borne  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  l«oad  leaf,  or  tortle-sbeU  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  covered  o*er ; 
The  ^uid  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 
Tiif  ripo  banana  firom  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  piae^toich  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  ihe  hexaelf,  as  beantifiil  as  night, 
To  fliag  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene, 
Aud  make  their  anbterranean  worid  serene. 
ShA  had  fefeseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drrw  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail, 
And  forai'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Tovqvii's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Etch  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe, 
Lideo  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  ere  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  ooald  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
Tb^  happiest  daughter  of  the  losing  isles. 

DC. 

^h^  u  he  gaied  with  grateful  wonder,  preas'd 
Htt  sheltered  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  nited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
Ao  olden  tale  of  kre, — ^for  love  is  old, 
Oid  aj  (tenilty,  but  not  outworn, 
With  eseh  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom :' 
H^w  a  vooDg  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
D.Ttn^  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Udd  lisBi),  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
Hor  to  Mme  desperate  feud  of  aflor-time 
Ha  Abeher'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 
A>  foe  beloved,  and  offiipnng  of  a  foe, 
^Tfd  bv  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  wo ; 
ilow,  when  the  stomi  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
lis  idcnd  elan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 
Thrn  di]red--it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more: 
Hfi  weodeiiiig  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  dsem'd  hira  mad,  or  orey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
Row'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 
Tb»n  paused  npoo  their  paddles  from  the  idiock ; 
When,  fresh  and  tpringing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  foddea  rise    so  deem'a  they  in  their  awe ; 


^  )ounuU«  he  mentions  hannff  met  with  a  rock  or  moun- 
'Aa  *o  «*<;tly  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only 
*aat»  uMpectioo  could  conrince  him  that  it  was  a  work 
'faslurt. 

TIm  xcader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  an- 
''*^^.  or  ns  tnnslation  into  moct  of  the  laodern  Ian- 


And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride  ; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  th'^y  bore 

With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore  ; 

How  they  had  gladU'  lived  and  calmly  died, — 

And  why  not  also  TV>rquiI  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 

Which  followed  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

This  tale ;  enough  that  ail  within  that  cave 

Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

When  Eloisa's  fonn  was  lowered  beneath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  press'd 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.* 

The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er; 

Within,  then:  hearts  made  all  the  harmony, 

Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh 


And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 

Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock. 

Where  were  they  7     O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 

To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 

Another  course  had  been  their  choice — but  where  7 

The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear. 

Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase. 

In  search  of  Christian  now  reuew'd  their  race. 

Eager  with  auger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 

Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 

They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 

In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay : 

No  further  chance  or  choice  remained ;  and  right 

For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 

They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 

And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 

Dismiss'd  the  natives  aud  their  shallop,  who 

Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew  ; 

But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again. 

Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain  ; 

For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 

Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here  7 

XI. 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 

Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 

Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye. 

Stern  and  sustain'd,  of  man's  extremity, 

When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 

To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains, — 

They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 

Who  dyed  ThermopyloB  with  holy  blood. 

But,  ah !  how  dlfTerent !  'tis  the  cause  makes  all. 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  falL 

O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence ; 

No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt 


*♦  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master 
He  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be." 

<  The  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  of  Eloisa,  that  1 
when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of  Abelard,  (who 

had  been  buried  twenty  years,)  he  opened  his  arms  to  re-  1 

ceive  her.  j 
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And  this  they  knew  and  Mi,  at  least  the  one, 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

Who,  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 

His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 

The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  fall : 

And  such  a  fall !     But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  leveird  gran, 

Dark  as  a  sullen  clond  before  the  sun. 


XII. 
The  boat  drew  nieh,  well  arm*d,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation^s  than  a  native  foe, 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  still. 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender — no  reply ; 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitterM  in  the  sky. 
They  hail'd  again — ^no  answer ;  yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound. 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying  flame. 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell. 
Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell ; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  eaith  or  heaven. 
After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  puU'd  nigher. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  "  Now,  fire !" 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died. 
Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side, 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path. 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath, 
While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible. 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well. 
The  three  maiutain'd  a  strife  tvhich  must  not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numben  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  conunanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die. 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait ; 
Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 
C'lristian  died  last — twice  wounded  ;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  offered  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die. 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  raft  of  young. 
The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake : 


1  In  ThibauU*s  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
there  is  a  singular  relation  of  a  young  Frenchman,  who, 
with  his  mist  ress,  appeared  to  be  of^sorae  rank.  He  enlisted 
and  deserted  at  Scnweidnilz  :  and  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance was  retaken,  having  killed  an  officer,  who  attempted 
to  sciz'!  him  after  he  was  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  his 
muskot  loaded  with  a  button  of  his  uniform.    Some  circum- 


He  beckou'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  ni 

But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon     _ 

His  last  ball  had  been  aim'd,  but  from  his  breast, 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,^ 

t)own  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levell'd,  fired,  and  smiled 

As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Look'd  desperate  as  himself  alonj^  the  deep ; 

Cast  one  g^lance  back,  and  dench'd  his  iuud,  and 

shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook  ; 
Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  roceived  like  glaas 
His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm ; 
A  fair-hair'd  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds ; 
Some  spluiters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last. 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 
Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance — ^hurl'd  away 
To  rust  benoath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 
The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  misspent. 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way. 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XIII. 
The  deed  was  over !     All  were  gone  or  ta'eo» 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew, 
They  stood  with  honor,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle  ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil 
Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wingr, 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  noighboring  surge. 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge : 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below. 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  fl3ring  fish  against  the  sun. 
Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height. 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight 

XIV 

'Twas  mom  ;  and  Nenha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 

Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 

And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphibious  lair 

Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air : 

It  flapp'd,  it  fill'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 

Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fail 

With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high, 

While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  coarse  might  lie. 

But  no !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away 

The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 

She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  fVom  her  eyes, 

To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 

Dimiuish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 

Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy  I 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy  ; 


stances  on  his  court-martial  raised  a  great  interest  amonff!4 
his  judffes,  who  wished  to  discover  lus  real  situation  in  liip. 
which  he  offered  to  disclose,  but  to  the  king  only,  to  whom 
he  requested  permission  to  write.  This  was  remsed,  and 
Frederic  was  filled  with  the  greatest  indisnation.  from 
baffled  curiosity  or  some  other  motive,  when  Be  understood 
that  his  request  had  been  denied. 


Act  I.  ScuNB  i. 


MANFRED. 
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T<M  oil  aire  had  seeo*  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  hwigpfy  k/rt  coatd  ftWir  or  recall ; 
Spniu^  forth  a^^,  with  Torquit  followtug  free 
Ilin  houndiiie  nerpid  o^er  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  Mond  the  rock«  to  where  a  diallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuba  there  had  left 
Driftiiijjf  aioofg  the  tidei  without  an  oar, 
That  eve  the  atrangere  chased  them  from  the  shore ; 
Bat  wl»a  ibese  vanished,  she  punned  her  prow, 
Rf]^a*d,  and  ur^d  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  ewr  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 
Than  Jtow  w«re  wafted  in  that  slender  aric 

XV. 
Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  more  peUated  with  a  hostile  hue ; 
I  No  soUen  ahip  lay  bristling  o*er  the  foam, 


A  floating  dungeon :— all  was  hope  and  home ! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd. 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
The  women  throng*d,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 
And  how  escaped !    The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha's  Cave." 
A  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height, 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  reve(  of  the  night. 
The  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest,  retum'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  eam'd  ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  hifant  world  displays.' 


MANFRED: 


A  DRAMATIC    POEM." 


*'  There  are  more  thin|^  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MAKrasD. 

Chamois  Huxtbr. 

Abbot  or  St.  Mauriok. 

Manuki. 

Herman. 

WrrcB  ow  the  Alhl 
AancAjrESL 
Nkmxsibl 
The  DESTiNicfr 
Spiritb,  Stc 


The  ^ene  of  the  Drama  ia  amongBt  the  Higher  Alp9 — 
Mrt%  in  the  Castle  of  Manfied,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountaine  « 


>  iBffoa '  the  sorcerer !  He  can  do  with  me  according 
tn  U»  wilL  U  It  M  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a  desert 
lo  .«i«J  ;  if  it  M  to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a  dizzy  cliff— 
h»  ;io«er  ia  tbtt  »ame.  I  yfiah  he  had  a  friend  or  a  servant, 
».',•  noted  to  the  office  of  the  slave,  who  was  to  knock  every 
ruorruu^  St  the  cbamber*door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
ir^'^  him  he  was  mortal.— Da.  Pars.I 

'  rThe  fothmmg  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to 
Mr  Hurray,  are  ali  we  have  to  offer  respecting  the  history 
uf  \ttr  rompcMQnn  of  Mantred : — 

V#ftkv,  rrti.  15, 1^17/— ••  1  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that 
«  itiMl  or  Pcma  in  Uialosue  (in  blank  verse)  or  Drama,  IVom 
«  hJ<'.^  *  th*  Incantation^  is  an  extract,  begun  lafit  summer 
m  SwtiscrUtod,  w  finished ;  it  is  in  three  Acts,  but  of  a  very 
«ui!.  mefikphystcal,  and  mexphcable  kind.  Almost  all  the 
•^rwos-^Un  twii  or  three— are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air. 
u*  U)^  waters ;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  oi 
"■«wtan,  who  KS  tormented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the 
a««^  of  which  is  left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
it)*airnii! these  Spints,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no 
uiT .  he  aK  last  goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle, 
t*  r*yrtd  pcTMM^,  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears,  and 
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MANFRED. 


ACT  L 


SCENE   I. 


Manfred  alone, — Scene,  a  Gothic  Gallery, — Time, 
Midnight. 

Man,  The  lamp  must  be  repleuish'd,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  bum  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers — ^if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 


S'ves  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer;  and.  in 
e  Third  Act,  he  is  found  by  his  attendants  dyin^  in  a  tower 
where  he  had  studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive,  by  this 
outline,  that  I  have  no  rreat  opinion  of  this  piece  of  fantasy ; 
but  I  have  at  least  rendered  it  quite  imposttbU  for  the  stage, 
for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me 
the  greatest  contempt.  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and 
feel  too  Iszy  at  present  to  attempt  the  w^hole :  but  when  I 
have,  I  will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  into 
the  fire  or  not." 

March  3.—"  I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
First  Act  of  *  Manfred,'  a  drama  as  mau  as  Nat  X^ee'S  Bed- 
lam tragedy,  which  was  in  twenty-five  Acts  and  some  odd 
Scenes  ;  mine  is  but  in  three  Acts." 

March  9.—"  In  remitting  the  Third  Act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  you  must 
not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  without  giving  me  pre- 
vious notice.  I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad  ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  my  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
rank  it  very  humbly.    You  will  silbimt  it  to  Mr.  Gifford 
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Act  I. 


But  grief  should  be  the  mstructor  of  the  wise  ; 
Sorrow  is  knowled^ :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  worid, 
I  have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  snbject  to  itself — 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 
But  this  avaird  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before 
But  this  avail'd  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 


and  to  whomsoever  you  please  besides.  The  thing,  you 
will  see  at  a  glimpse,  coula  never  be  attempted  or  thought 
of  for  the  stage  :  I  much  doubt  if  for  pabhcation  even.  It 
is  too  much  in  my  old  style :  but  I  composed  it  actually 
with  a  horror  of  the  stag**,  and  with  a  view  to  render  the 
thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the  zeal  of  my  friends 
that  I  should  try  that  for  which  I  have  an  invincible  repug- 
nance, viz.  a  representation.  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a 
mannerist,  and  must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  t  With- 
out exertion  of  some  kind,  I  should  have  sunk  \mder  my 
imagination  and  reality." 

March  M.— **  With  regard  to  the  *  Witch  Drama,'  I  re- 
peat, that  I  have  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  tmd,  it 
must,  on  no  account,  be  risked  in  publication  :  if  good,  it  is 
at  your  service.  I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or 
less,  if  you  like  it.  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way  will 
be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish  sepa- 
rately. The  price  will  show  you  I  dont  pique  myself  upon 
it ;  so  speak  out.  You  may  put  it  into  the  nre,  if  you  bke, 
and  Ginord  don't  like.** 

April  9.—'*  As  for  •  Manfred,'  the  first  two  Acts  are  the 
best ;  the  third  so  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
Second  heats.  You  may  call  it  *  a  Poem,'  fur  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  d— d  a  name— a 
•  Poem  in  dialogue,'  or— Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing 
but  a  green-room  synonyme  ;  and  this  is  your  motto— 

*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.' " 

The  Third  Act  was  rewritten  before  publication ;  as  to 
the  particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subse- 
quent note.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give 
here  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest 
critiques  that  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of 
Manfred  :— 

'*  In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  po- 
tency of  that  soul  which  Dumed  and  blasted  and  fed  upon 
itself,  in  Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  Lara— and  which  comes 
again  in  this  piece,  more  .in  sorrow  than  in  anger— more 

Sroud,  perhaps,  and  more  awful  than  ever— but  with  the 
ercer  traits  of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and 
auenched  in  the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Manfred 
oes  not,  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  angruish  of  his 
burning  heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and 
predatory  war— nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the 
tumult  of  perpetual  contention  ;  nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does 
he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes  of  the  earth  with  high 
disdain  and  aversion,  and  make  his  survey  of  the  business, 
and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man  an  occasion  for  taunts 
and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  unmeasurable  spleen.  He 
is  fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes 
of  the  central  Alps— where,  from  his  youth  up,  he  has  lived 
in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from  the  ways  of  men,  con- 
versing only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and  aspects  of  na- 
ture by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  of  the 
Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion,  by  the  se- 
cret and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic.  He  is 
averse,  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and  friv- 
olous nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cherishes  no  ani- 
mosity or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  concerns  ex- 
cite no  interest— their  pursuits  no  sympathy— their  joys  no 
envy.  It  is  irksome  ana  vexatious  for  him  to  be  crossed  by 
them  in  his  melancholy  musings,— but  he  treats  them  with 
gentleness  and  pity  :  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
by  too  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  and  considerate  to 
the  comforts  of  all  around  him.— This  piece  is  properiy  en- 
titled a  dramatic  poem— for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not 
at  all  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  characters :  Manfred  mere- 
ly muses  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His 
distresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at 
its  closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the 


Hare  been  to  me  as  rein  irato  the  nnds, 
Smce  that  all-namelefli  hour.     I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  cune  to  have  no  natiir«I  fmr, 
Nor  flattering  throb,  that  beats  with  h«fw  ev 
Or  lurking  love  of  smnethnig  on  the  «8fthw^-> 
Now  to  my  task^ — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  faints  of  the  unbounded  Dniverae  !* 
Whom  I  have  eought  in  darkneos  and  tn  Ci^iit— - 
Ye,  who  do  ooropaas  earth  about.  Mid  ihreO 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  iht  lops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunCs,* 
And  earth's  and  ocean^s  caves  familiar  thing*-' 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 


same.  A  hunter  and  a  priest,  and  saoroe  dnmeMCics,  w  la- 
deed  introduced,  but  they  have  no  connection  «ttb  U«  j^j^ 
sions  or  suffering?  on  which  the  intercM  depe^l* .  »^^J 
Manfred  is  substantially  alone  throo^bout  the  whoir  f^rt 
He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  memory  o(  the  Bc.r? 
he  bad  loved ;  and  the  immortal  Spirits  whom  he  VN^'i^?  t? 
reproach  with  his  misery,  and  their  mabiiny  to  relrerp  '. 
These  unearthly  beings  approach  nearer  to  the  rfur^rtr- 
of  persons  of  the  drama— but  sull  they  are  but  chiiroi  »r. 
companiments  to  the  performance:  and  ManfrrO  v^.  a 
reality,  the  only  actor  and  sufferer  on  the  jcrnr.  Tc  de- 
lineate his  character  indeed— to  render  conrci*  able  Us  Uti 
ings— is  plainly  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  the  p>r^  . 
and  the  conception  and  execution  are.  m  Uits  rrr^irrt. 
equally  admirable.  It  is  a  grand  aod  hemic  visum  of  a 
being  invested  with  superhuman  attributes,  in  ortkr  \h»i  '« 
maybe  capable  of  more  than  hum^tn  sufferings  xa^  be  m*^ 
tained  unaer  them  by  more  than  human  force  ai>J  ^ndr 
To  object  to  the  imorobability  of  the  Action.,  i»  tn  miv-uir 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  author.  Probabilities^  we  ap(«rv{)ei>i 
did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  connderation  ;  hi«  oibjf^  ir»* 
to  produce  effect— to  exalt  and  dilate  the  character  liirrrcz. 
whom  he  was  to  interest  or  apnal  us— and  to  ra»e  our  cor- 
ception  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  lliat  could  be  derived  from  tU 
majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of  superstition.  It  xs  eftous^. 
therefore,  if  the  situation  in  which  he  Has  placed  hira  t*  . 
eoiK-eivabley  and  if  the  8uptx»sition  of  its  reality  enhannes  <nr  . 
emotions  and  kindles  our  imagination  , — for  it  is  Manfrt«i  t 
only  that  we  are  required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  admire.  If ««  ' 
can  once  conceive  of  Lira  as  a  real  existence,  and  enter  | 
into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  his  pride  and  his  sorrowi 
we  may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  have  i^rz 
used  to  furnish  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  us  u 
attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  reganl  them  but  a* 
types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories :  but  he  is  the  thing  tohr 
expressed,  ana  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  mhicii  alt 
these  are  but  shadows."— JtrraKT. 

''  In  this  very  extraordinary  poem.  Lord  Bttob  http  rur- 
sued  the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  of  Chxldv  IlaroU. 
and  put  out  liis  strength  upon  the  same  objeri>  The  acorti 
is  laid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps— the  charac:en  { 
are  all,  more  or  less,  fomnsd  and  swayea  by  the  07«t»:ki»  I 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  around  them,  and  erenr  p^xeof 
the  poem  teems  with  imagery  aod  passion,  though,  at  Lbe 
same  time,  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  ovcrtion.r,  as  r. 
were,  by  the  strength  and  novelty  of  Its  own  conc<«"  tjon*  . 
and  thus  tihe  composition,  as  a  whole,  is  luible  to  manr  ncd 
fatal  objections.  But  there  is  a  sull  mnre  norel  exhi^itKc 
of  Lord  Byron's  powers  in  this  remarknble  drama.  H<  ^m 
here  burst  into  the  world  of  spinls  ;  and,  in  the  wrld  iWi'sit 
with  which  the  elements  of  nature  seem  to  hare  nr^p^n-: 
him,  he  has  endeavored  to  embody  and  rait  op  t«fore  hxi, 
their  ministering  agents,  and  to  ernplov  tliesc  wlUI  pertain.- 
fications,  as  he  formerly  employed  the  feelinr*  and  p4kSf-tvof 
of  man.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  thut.  in  this  «iar.Tc 
attempt,  he  has  completely  succeeded.  Wc  are  ttKiin^l  tt- 
think,  that  the  plan  he  has  conceived,  and  the  pnnripai 
character  which  he  has  wished  to  delineate,  would  rciti!** 
a  fuller  development  than  is  here  given  to  tbrm  ;  at»£.  ac- 
cordingly, a  sense  of  imi)erfeciioti.  incompletcnosA.  uvJ 
confusion  accompanies  the  mind  throughout  the  peruj^al  of 
the  poem,  owing  either  to  some  fiuiure  nn  the  tian  of  ihs 
poet,  or  to  the  inherent  myj^tery  of  the  sithiect.  B'rt  iboug!^ 
on  that  account,  it  is  difBciilt  to  r'unpreh'cnd  disttcctir  tit 
driA  of  the  composition,  it  unqnc^tiuiiahly  rxhibtis  ma^nf 
noble  delineations  of  mountain  scenery.— want  imi'ressjTe 
and  terrible  pictures  of  pa<c9u>n,— and  muDV  wild  %ui  Ay^iul 
visions  of  imaginary  horrur."— Paorsssoa  VTilsox.  j 

1  (•'  Eternal  Agencv ! 

Ye  spirito  of  the  immortal  Universe  r— Ma,} 

« [*•  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  hannia.**— MS.] 
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Which  giTM  QM  power  upon  yoa— ^-Biso !  appear ! 

[^) 
They  came  not  yet — ^Now  by  the  yoice  of  him 
Who  je  the  fint  among  you--by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  yoa  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  midying, — Rise  !  appear ! ^Appear  i 

[A  patue. 
If  it  be  ao. — $^trits  of  earth  and  air, 
Vr  shaU  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 
t)<'rper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyraut-spoll, 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
'^h^  burning  wreck  of  a  demoUsh*d  world, 
A  wtmderiag  bell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
Tnc  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
1  (Jo  eompel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear ! 
[.4  9tttr  i»  (tten  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery :  it 
is  stationary  ;  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing, 

Fi»»r  Spirit. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow*d, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breatli  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summcr^s  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vcrmUion, 
Which  is  mixM  for  my  pavilion  ;* 
Tliough  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
Ou  a  star-beam  I  hare  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow*d, 
MoftaA--be  thy  wish  avowM ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

Tile  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
Th9  Glacier's  odd  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass. 

Or  with  its  ice  delay.' 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavero*d  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldrt  Thou  ? 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 
Ill  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger. 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Wliere  tiie  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
0*er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

TV  deep  echo  roU'd — 
To  the  Sptiit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

FooRTB  Spirit. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 
Lies  pitlow'd  on  fire, 
I         And  the  lakes  of  bitmnen 
Rise  boilingly  higher ; 


t**  Whieh  IS  fit  for  my  pavilion.**— MS.] 


Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  Boaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  I 

Fifth  Spirit. 
I  am  the  Ri^pr  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm  ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sailM  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past 

Sixth  Spirit. 
My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  ? 

SsvBNTH  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  o'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular. 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  cune. 
The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 
And  thou !  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  worm  !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn- 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  pariey  with  a  thing  like  thee — 
What  wouldst  thou.  Child  of  Clay  1  with  me? 

The  Sbvbn  Spirits. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding.  Child  of  Clay! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say? 

Man,  Forgetfulness 

First  Spirit.  Of  what— of  whom — and  why  T 

Mian.  Of  that  which  is  withiu  me ;  read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it 

Spirit  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  ] 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
0*er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominatore,  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Mian.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  oror  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 


0'  Or  makes  iu  ice  delay."— MS.] 
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Spirit,  It  10  not  in  our  eaienoe,  in  oar  doU ; 
Bat — ^thon  mayst  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me? 

Spirit  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  ns  the  past 
Ibj  as  the  futore,  present    Art  thon  answered  7 

Man,  Ye  mock  me — hot  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
Hath   made   you   mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not   at   my 

will! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethefn  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  bein^,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  youn,  though  coop'd  in  clay ! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answerM ;  our  reply 
Ib  even  in  thine-  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  Bay*st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  naught  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  1  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and   sway,   and  strong,  and   length  of 
days 

Man.  Accursed !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone  I 

Spirit  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service  ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes? 

Man.  No,  none:  yet  stay— one  moment,  era  we 
part — 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom*d  forma 

Spirit  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.    I    have   no  choice ;   there   is  no   form  on 
earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him. 
Who  is  roost  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  auto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

Seventh  Spirit     {Appearing  in  ike  $hap€  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure.)     Behold ! 

Man.  Oil  God !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee. 
And  we  again  will  be-- —  [The  figure  ramiaket. 

My  heart  is  cnish*d ! 

[Manpsed  falU  9en»ele99. 


I  pT»e»  rerse?  were  writtrn  m  Switzerland,  in  1S16,  and 
transmuted  lo  Enirlaml  for  piiMication,  wiih  ihe  third  caiito 
of  Childc  Harohl.  "As  they  were  i*niten,'*  says  Mr. 
Moore.  "  itnmeviiaielT  aAer  the'  last  fruitless  attempt  at  re- 
concihatian.  It  is  net'-Moss  lo  say  who  was  m  the  poet's 
thouchts  while  he  nei.ned  some  o"f  the  opening  stanxas.^j 

«  [*♦  And  the  ittfj>  on  the  morass.**— Heanne,  m  Febroarr, 
1818.  of  a  menaced  rersion  of  Manfred  by  some  Itahah, 
Lord  Byron  wrole  to  his  fnend  Mr.  Hoppner— **  If  yxMi 
hare  anv  means  of  oommunicaiinr  with  the  man,  would 
you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  oiler  of  any  pnoe  he 


(A  Voice  If  heard  in  ihe  Imommimliem  «Udk  foOme.^ 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  graas. 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass  ** 
When  the  fallinff  stam  are  shooting, 
And  the  answered  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still  | 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  ! 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine,  , 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slimiber  mav  be  de«p, 

Yet  thy  ^rit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  baniih ; 

By  a  power  to  uee  unknown. 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone  ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 

And  forever  shalt  thoa  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spelL 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  psss  by. 

Thou  shalt  feel  mo  with  thine  eye 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 

Thou  hast  tum*d  aroimd  thy  head. 

Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 

Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  anare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  nty ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  &d  wring 
The  Mack  blood  m  its  blackest  spring; 
From  thy  own  smile  I  snalch'd  the  aaake. 
For  there  it  ooilM  as  in  a  brake ; 
From  thy  own  lip  1  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  Uiese  their  chiefest  harm ; 
^In  proving  every  poison  known, 
j.1  found  the  strongrat  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 
By  thy  imfathom*d  gidls  of  guile. 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye« 
By  thy  shut  soul*s  hypocrisy ; 


may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  his  project.  pn>rKW 
he  vaW  throw  his  translation  mto  the  fire,  and  proause  D<>t 


to  undertake  any  other  of  thal«  err  say  other  of  ny  thmss  * 
1  will  send  him  his  money  immediately,  on  this  cnivti- 
tion."  A  negotiation  waji  accordingly  set  on  feoc«  aad  Vb» 
translator,  on  receiruur  two  hundred  fraons,  drtx«vtvd  uf 
his  manuscript,  and  eofrarn!  neirer  to  tranitlatr  any  vckr* 
of  the  poet's  works.  Of  his  quahhrations  Hkt  Mw  ui^t 
9ome  notion  may  be  ffKifli^  fnna  the  feet,  that  l»  tjui 
turned  the  word  **  wntp/  m  tins  line,  uiio  **  a  buialle  tA 
straw.**] 
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Hy  the  perfeetion  of  thine  art 

Which  ipmm*d  for  hmnan  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 

And  hy  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel'  1 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell^ 

And  on  thy  h^ad  I  ponr  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  dumber,  nor  to  die, 

S^all  he  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wieh,  bnt  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  dankleB  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

0>r  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  paas'd — ^now  wither ! 


SCENE  II. 

I  The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau, — Time,  Morning. — 
I  MAMrasD  alone  upon  the  CUffe, 

I      Man.  'Hie  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 
Th«i  Rpells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me— 
The  remedy  1  reck*d  of  tortured  me  ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid, 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
Th^  fature,  till  the  past  be  gulf 'd  in  darkness, 
It  i*  oot  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth  ! 
Vnd  thoa  fre^ih  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
>^Tiy  are  ye  beautiful  7  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thoQ,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
Tnat  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Vrt  a  delight — thou  shin*st  not  on  my  heart 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  rtand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Bf^hotd  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  oistance  ;  when  a  leap, 
A  ttxTy  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  brniist  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rrat  fisrevcr — wherefore  do  I  pause? 
I  M  the  impnlse — yet  I  do  not  plunge  ; 
I  are  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
Ami  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
Ttt^fp  is  a  pinrer  npon  me  which  withholds, 
\nd  makes  it  tny  totality  to  live  ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  wKhin  myself 
ThiR  barrenneos  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  nwn  sours  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
Tn  justify  my  deeds  nnto  myself — 


I  ["  I  do  adjure  thee  to  this  spell/*— MS.] 

*  ^Tbe  germs  of  this,  and  of  several  other  passages  in  Man- 
'r^i.  tiuf  be  fotind  in  the  Journal  of  bis  Swiss  tour,  which 
lonJ  BrroQ  transmitted  to  his  sister:  e.  g.  "Sept.  19.— 
\m\red  ai  a  lake  m  the  rory  bosom  of  the  mountains ;  left 
■uj  quadrupeds,  and  ascendoil  further :  came  to  some  snow 
'^  practice.  Upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
'u<i.  makuij;  the  aan>e  dents  as  in  a  siere ;  the  chill  of  the 
^  '>\  and  tlie  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I  scrambled  on  and 
.'»*r&%.  Holihoose  w^ent  tri  the  highest  pinnacle.  The 
»k»lc  of  the  mootttains  superb.  A  shepheni  on  a  steep  and 
nr%  bigh  clMT  playins  upon  his  mm;  very  different  from 
krrjdia.  The  music  oi  the  cows*  6eU*  (for  tneir  wealth,  like 

*^  ritnarstiB*,  is  catlle)  in  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a 
Vu>bt  fiu  above  any  nMuntainsin  Britain,  and  the  ohepherds 
•>«ttmK  ui  OS  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  ree<ls 
vttf»  the  sleeps  appeared  almost  inaeceMible.  with  the  sur- 
nnOtn  aeeaarf.  reaiiaed  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  ima- 
mtt  «s€t  pastoral  ezisteoce— much  more  so  than  O  reece  or 
Wa  Minor :  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre 
■ad  mofket  order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you 


The  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 

Then  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  miinster, 

[An  eagle  pateee. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  mayst  thou  swoop  so  near  me— I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  then  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  bnt  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ouraelves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix*d  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will. 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  tnist  not  to  each  other.     Hark !  the  note, 

[  The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  ie  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  tlie  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — ^pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  f 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — ^bom  and  dying 
With  the  bless'd  tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt:  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me  ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach*d 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineen. 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  freebom  peasant's,  at  this  distance — 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

JIfan.  {not  perceiving  the  other.)     To  be  thus — 
Gray-hair'd  with  anguish,*  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless,* 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise  !     Now  furrow'd  o*ex 
With  wrinkles,  ploughed  by  moments,  not  by  yean 
And  hours— all  tortured  into  ages — ^hours 


are  sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :  but  this  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed— 4K>litary,  savage,  and  patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they 
played  the  '  Ranz  des  Vaches'  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  fare- 
well.   I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with  nature."] 

*  [See  the  opening  lines  to  the  *'  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  ante, 
p.  148.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  "  I  was  stnick,"  says 
Madame  Campan,  "  with  the  astonishing  change  misfortune 
had  wrought  upon  her  feature.s :  her  whole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Varennes  to 
Paris.*'  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary.  "  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude/*  says  her  his- 
torian, "  she  laid  her  neck  upon  the  block ;  and  while  one 
executioner  held  her  hands,  tne  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows.'* 


The  hair  of  Maiy's  grandson,  Charles  I.,  turned  quite  gray, 
r,  during  his  stay  at  Carisbrooke.] 


in  like  manner,  < 


«  ["  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pine$,  all  withered, 
—trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless,  done  by  a 
tingle  winter :  their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
family."— SiPiM  Jontmal.] 
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Act  II. 


Which  I  outlive  ! — ^Ye  toppling  cng"  of  ice ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o'erwhelmiu^,  come  and  crash  me  ! 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  b«neath, 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;'  but  ye  pass. 

And  only  faH  od  things  that  still  would  live  ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
ril  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

MoTL  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glacieis ;  clonds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
I  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell,' 
I  .Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
I  Heap'd  with  the  damned  like  pebblce. — I  am  giddy.' 

C.  Hun.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen. 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  spliuters ; 
Damming  the  riven  with  a  sudden  dash. 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — ^thos, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it? 

C  Hun.  Friend  !  have  a  care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

Man.  {not  hearing  him.)     Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a  fitting  tomb  ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth  ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the   wind*s  pastime— as  thus — thus  they  shall 


In  this  one  pluugew — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms ! 
[A9  Manpsed  is  in  act  to  spring  front  the 
cliff,  the  Chamois  Hunter  seizes  and  re- 
tains him  with  a  sudden  grasp. 
C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman ! — ^though  aweary  of  thy 
life. 
Stain  not  our  pnre  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  roe  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind What  art 

thou  7 
C.  Hun.    I'll    answer    that    anon.  —  Away   with 

me 

TTie   clouds   grow   thicker there — now  lean    on 

me — 
Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gained  within  an  hour — 
Gome  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 


« i"  Ascended  the  Wengen  moantnm  ;  left  the  horses,  took 
oiTmy  coat,  and  went  lo  ibe  summit.  On  one  side,  our  view 
cumpnsed  the  Jungfraii,  with  all  her  glaciers ;  then  the 
Dent  d' Argent,  shining  like  truth  ;  then  the  Little  Giant, 
and  the  Great  Giant ;  ami  la^t,  not  least,  the  Wetterhom. 
The  height  of  the  Junirfrau  is  thirteen  thousjind  feel  above 
the  sea,  and  eleven  thousand  atMue  the  valley  IJeani 
the  avalanches  falling  every  five  minutes  nearly.**— Smx« 

Jomrmal.) 

•  I'*  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  oU  Hell.*^— MS.] 


And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  tntreat 
Hath  washed  since  winter^ — Come,  'tis  bravely  iknw 
Yon  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Folkiw  di&. 

[its  they  descend  the  neks  triik  d^fnUifi, 
the  scene  doses. 


ACT  IL 


SCENB   1. 


A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alfo. 
Manfkbo  and  the  Chamois  Hcxm. 

C.  Hun.  No,  no— yet  pause— tboa  mnsl  asC  yet 

go  forth : 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  houre,  at  leasl ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither  ? 

Man.  It  iropoTis  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  farther  gnidanee. 

C.  Han.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  b^ 
lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  craga 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys—which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord!     I  only  know  their  postals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  n>e  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  hnge  hearths  of  those  old  h«Di, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths. 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doofs, 
I  know  from  childhood — ^wfaich  of  these  b  thine ! 

JIfian.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  roe  the  qocstioa 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
'Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage :  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciert.  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  roe  fairiy. 

Man.  Away,  away  !  there's  Mood  upon  tlie  farun ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth  I 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  was- 
der  from  thee. 

Jlfsn.  I  say  His  blood — my  Mood  \  the  pure  warn 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathen,  and  in  ooii 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart. 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love. 
And  this  was  shed  ;  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Coloring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  |ie%veo. 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shaH  never  be. 

C.  Hun.   Man  of  strange  words,  aad  some  half* 
maddening  sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whste'er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  eontet  yel— 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  oatienee 

Man.  Patience  and  patience !     Hence — tbat  w««d 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  barden,  not  lor  birds  of  prey ; 


>  ["  The  clouds  rose  frum  the  oppostte  vallej,  cnrhof  u}> 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  ihejamm  of  the  mbm  •f  ^»> 
dunng  a  spnng  tide— it  was  wMie  and  suipJuirv,  aad  lu 
measurably  deep  in  appearance.  TLie  s»de  we  asoe^ei!  «»» 
not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature ;  Init.  on  amvuig  at  the  «ijm^ 
mit,  we  looked  down  upon  the  other  nde  upon  a  hotltn.?  -a 
of  cloud,  dashing  against  the  rrs^  on  wtiich  we  sltv>'— 
these  crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendirular.  In  pav,t .: 
the  masses  of  snow,  I  made  a  snow  wtil  and  pelted  Hobt^iar 
with  it.**— 5kRM  J«mnml.] 


ScB9i£  I. 


MANFRED. 
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Prpaob  it  to  nuniah  of  a  dust  Hke  thine, — 
I  «m  not  of  Unse  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  heaven  I 

I  wuidd  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
'  Of  William  Tell ;  but  whstaoe'er  thine  ill, 

It  moat  be  home,  and  theae  wild  starts  are  useless. 
I      Man.  Do  1  not  btar  it  7 — Look  on  me^I  live. 
j      C  Hun,  This  ia  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  mau !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number:  ages — ages — 
Spoce  and  eternity — ^and  consciousness. 
With  tho  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked  I 

C.  Hitn,  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

Man,  Thfnk*Bt  tbon  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  dotli ;  bat  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
,  Iluve  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Eoillf«««  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
Bat  uothini;  rents,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Raclci,  and  the  salt-eurf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun,  Alas !  he*s  mad — ^but  yet  I  must  not  leave 
him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were — ^for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 

r.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man.  MyBelf,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps — 
Tiiy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  homo. 
And  »p4rit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  iirlf-ri*«pect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
,  Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
Ry  (Uugf^r  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
fU  ch<>«>rful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  croHs  and  |i^and  over  its  green  turf, 
And  tliy  grandcliildren*s  love  for  epitaph  ; 
Tliii  do  i  Mee— and  then  I  look  within — 
It  raattoni  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already ! 

C.  Hnu.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot 
for  mine  7 

Man.  No,  friend !  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor  ex- 
change 
My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear — 
MinrFver  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
I»  iil>  what  othen  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  pKJah  in  their  siamber. 

r.  Hun.  And  with  this— 

This  eaiitiom  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
<  «Qst  tboa  be  black  with  evil  T—say  not  to. 
C^D  oti«  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
I'poa  his  enemies? 


•  'TbcAfieeacisaneof  the  most  poetical  and  most  sweetly 
vrn!r;(  \n  the  poem.  There  is  a  still  and  delicious  witchery 
u  t  V  tranqiiilfity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
•  r»Mf  r  f/f  the  being  who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these 
« •>  Uv  enrhantinents.— JBrrBEY.] 

^  ThM  ins  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  lower 
'•r%  of  tlir  Alpine  torrents :  it  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come 

.Ts  to  {lay  a  vistt,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  into  it : 
k^L  •  rflwt  isJiU  till  noon.— C**  Before  ascending  the  mountain. 
•••  TT  ui  the  torrent ;  the  sun  upon  ii,  forming  a  rainkcw  of 

•  •»*n»f  part  of  all  colors,  hot  principally  purple  and  gold : 

•  N«m  njorms  ■»  you  move :  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
i  »   It  u  only  In  the  sunshine.**— .^ie»u»  Jountaf.l 

^  -  Arrtvnd  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau ;  gladers ;  torrents : 
. «  of  ri^eie  tnrrenu  nine  hundred  feet  in  heiaht  of  visible 
•«  <tsi,  heArd  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  glaciers 
«%  riuMiit ;  ciorm caune on— thunder,  lightning,  hail;  aU in 
i*nrf«  <"i/j9,  tad  beautiful.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 
<-i«:r  :ti£  rddt.  Tike  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the 


Man.  Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence— 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not. 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart — 
*Tis  time — farewell! — Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for 

thee-  ^ 

No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril  'a  passed : — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 

[Exit  Manfebd. 


SCENE  II. 
A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps, — A  Cataract.^ 

Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noon —  the  sunbow's  rays'  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hoes  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silvers  waving  coltmm 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  coiuner's  tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.'    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveimess ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  witli  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  andfUngs  it  in  the  air,  muttering 
the  adjuration.    After  a  pause,  the  Witch  of 
THE  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sunbow 
of  the  torrent. 
Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  ia  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 
Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven,-* 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  suubow  which  bends  o'er  thee.* 
Beautifid  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow. 


wind,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the 
*  pale  horse'  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something  between  both  ; 
its  immense  height  gives  it  a  wave  or  cur\c,  a  spreading 
here  or  condensation  there,  wonderful  and  indescribable." — 
Stnss  Journal] 

*  [In  all  I#ord  Byron*s  heroes  we  recognise,  thoufrh  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  great  characteristics— a  h?gh 
and  audacious  conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind.— nn 
intense  sensibility  of  p«s«ion,— an  almost  kxnindless  capacity 
of  tumultuous  emotion.- a  haunting  admiration  of  the 
grandeur  of  disordered  power,— and,  above  all,  a  soul^felt, 
blood-felt  delight  in  beauty.  Parisina  is  full  of  it  to  over- 
flowing ;  it  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  ;*'  but  it  is  in  '*  Manfred**  that  it  riots  and  revels 
among  the  streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  moun- 
tains, and  heavens.  There  is  in  the  character  of  Manfred 
more  of  the  .^elf-might  of  Byron  than  in  all  his  previous  pro- 
ducUons.    He  has  therein' brought,  with  wonderful  power. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  it. 


Wherein  »  ^wafd  serenity  of  soni, 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thon  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstmser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — ^to  call  thee  thus, 

And  i^ze  on  thee  a  moment 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoi^ts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fat<^  in  thy  sufferings. 
I   have    expected    this — what    wooldst    thou  with 
me? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — ^nothing  further.' 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  maddened  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  thoso  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  coidd  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch,  What  could  be  the  quest 

Uliich  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful. 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible? 

Man.  A  boon ; 

Bat  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  lookM  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who        but  of  her  anon. 
I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difHcult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top. 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect^s  wing 
Fill  o*er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whiri  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  eariy  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon. 
The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 


metaphysical  conceptions  into  formsr— and  we  know  of  no 
poem  in  which  the  aspect  of  external  nature  is  throughout 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn, 
and  majestic.  It  is  the  poem,  next  to  •'  Childe  Harold," 
which  we  should  give  to  a  foreigner  to  read,  that  he  might 
know  somethmg  of  Byron.    Shakspeare  has  given  to  those 

I  abstractions  of  human  life  and  being,  which  are  truth  in  the 
intellect,  forms  as  full,  clear,  glowing,  as  the  idealized 

i  forms  of  visible  nature.  The  very  words  of  Ariel  picture  to 
us  his  beautiful  bemg.  In  •*  Manfred,"  we  see  glorious  but 
immature  manifestations  of  similar  jx>wer.  The  poet  there 
creates,  with  delight,  thoughts  and  feelings  and  fancies  into 
visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to  them,  and 

;  clasp  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautiful  Witch  of  the  Alps 
seems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  the  cataract.— as 
if  the  poet's  eyes,  unsiUed  with  the  beauty  of  inanimate 
nature,  gave  spectral  apparitions  of  loveliness  to  feed  the 

,   pure  passion  oi  the  poet's  soul.— Wilson.] 

1  [There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  all  this 
passage ;  and  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so 
managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  is  swallowed 
up  in  that  of  their  beauty ;  and,  without  actually  believing 


Or  to  look,  list'niBi^,  on  the  scatlpr'd  Imitcb, 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  ffv^somg  soof. 

These  were  my  paithnes,  and  to  be  akuie ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  ono, — 

Hating  to  be  so, — croas'd  me  in  my  (wifa, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  thein. 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dirvd. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  Co  the  cavfo  of  de«^ 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  efffd ;  and  drew 

From  withered  bones,  and  skulls,  and  beap'd  up  Ami, 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.    Then  I  fma^4 

The  nights  of  yean  in  sciences  antaoght* 

Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil. 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  ouch  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compan  air  and  e«fth. 

Space,  and  the  peopled  tnflnite,  I  made     * 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dweUinga  raised 

Eros  and  Anteroe,*  at  Gadaim, 

As  I  do  thee  ; — and  with  my  knowledge  gtmw 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligeooe,  until, 

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man,  Oh !  I  but  thu  prolonged  mj 

Boasting  these  idle  attributeo,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.     I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  befaig. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me 
Yet  there  was  one 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself— proeeed 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments— her  ejrca, 
Her  hair,  her  featuree,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  weie  like  to  nuae ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  tempered  into  beanty: 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderiBgi^ 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  theee 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears— which  I  had  no 
And  tendemese— but  that  I  had  for  her  ; 
Himiility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine— her  virtues  weie  her 
I  loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her ! 

Witch.  With  thy  iMwi? 

Afon.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  Icefce 
her  heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered.     I  have  shed 


that  such  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  «e  fer> 
for  the  moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence. — JcyF%i.T 

«  The  philosopher  Jamblictis.  The  story  oi  ibr  raLvuic 
of  Eros  and  Anteros  may  he  found  m  hia  life  by  EmMpits 
It  is  well  told.— {'*  It  is  reporteil  of  him."  sar*  £oiiAptu<K 
'*  that  while  he  and  his  sclioiarx  wem  b«t2iins  aa  the  N^ 
baths  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  »  dispute  an-'do^  coocvmiiiv  Uw? 
baths,  he,  smiling,  ortiered  his  disciplcn  to  Rsk  the  or 
habitants  by  what  names  the  two  Icsstrr  ffpnoaa.  ihxi  •>Tr 
nearer  and  handsomer  than  the  rest,  were  cnlle<il  T» 
which  the  inhabitants  replie<l,  that  •  the  cxoe  wjis  callrvJ  Ert-^^. 
and  the  other  Anteros,  but  for  whnl  reason  tber  \s»m  n«<- 
Upon  which  Jainblicus,  siiiinii;  bv  onenf  tlie  spnivrs^  pot  bj« 
hand  in  the  water,  and  muttering  sumc  few  ue«ds  m  htm 
self,  called  up  a  faircoruptexioncd  boy,  wtfH  j5oy2<«ib>t««i 
locks  dangling  from  his  back  and  breast,  so  tliat  be  Inois^ 
like  one  that  was  washmg :  and  then,  gotAf  lo  (be  laurr 
spring,  and  doing  as  be  had  done  beffM«,  calU»S  up  ao0iL»r 
Cupid,  vriih  darker  and  more  dtshcrellcd  hair-  ape^  whica 
both  the  Cupi<ls  clung  about  Jambl>cu« ;  bisi  ic  pr**csicrv 
sent  them  back  to  their  proper  pl*ce«i.  \ttcr  tats,  ht» 
friends  submitted  their  belief  to  him  in  eveiy  Uta^.**] 


I 


Scene  m. 


MANFRED. 
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Blood,  bat  not  hen — and  yet  her  Uoed  was  flhed— 

I  I  nw— ^nd  could  not  stanch  it 

,      Witch.  And  for  this— 

<   \  Wmz  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
Th<»  order  wbieh  thine  own  would  rise  above, 

,  MtnjEfiinjr  with  us  and  oure,  thou  dost  forego 
The  i^fU  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  sbrink*st  back 

To  rN;rMnt  moitatity Away  I 

Mttn.  Daughter  of  Air !  I  tell  ^ee,  since  that  hour — 

'  Bqt  wonii  are  breath — look  on  me  in  ray  sleep, 
(>r  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  ! 

'  My  nolitnde  is  solttnde  no  more, 

,  But  ppofikd  wiin  the  Furies ; — I  have  gnesh'd 
My  teeth  in  darkaww  till  returning  mom, 
Then  cuiwd  myself  till  sunset  ;—-l  have  pray*d 
For  madiieas  as  a  bSeasing — ^'tis  denied  me. 
I  hKve  affironted  death->but  in  the  war 
or  ^Irments  the  waters  shnuik  from  me, 
Aod  fatal  things  paas'd  harmless — ^the  cold  hand 
Of  an  att-pittleM  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
Th^  niBaenee  of  my  soul — ^which  one  day  was 
'  Crttsm  in  creation — I  plunged  deep, 
Bot,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  beck 
lattf  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomM  thought. 
I  plims^  amkist  maaklBd— Forgetfulnesa 
I  w>ught  in  all,  saye  where  'tis  to  bo  found, 
And  that  I  havo  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  loQg-ponued  and  superhuman  art, 
1^  mortal  here—I  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  forever. 

Witch,  It  may  be 

Thst  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man,  To  do  this  thy  power 

Mttrt  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
t>t>  n^v— in  any  shape— in  any  hour — 
H'lth  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

Witch.  That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  then 
Will  swrar  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 
.Vaa.  I  will  not  swear— Obey!   and  whom?  the 

^*  na^  prroence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Ot  fhoM  who  served  me — Never ! 

WUfk  Is  this  all? 

Hwt  tboQ  no  gentler  answer? — ^Yet  bethink  thee. 
And  paqM  ere  tboa  rsjectest 

ifsa.  I  have  said  it 

WtttL  Enough  I — I  may  retire  then— say ! 

Man.  Retire ! 

[7^0  WrrcH  diaappeart. 

y«a.  (alone.)  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror: 
Dayv 


•  TV*riny of  PausaiiittSj  kinv of  Sparta,  (who  commanded 
\h^  (ip^eks  al  itie  tiattle  or  Plaiea.  and  afterwards  perished 
^yt  u  ttzempt  tobetmvthe  Lacednmonians,)  and  Cleonice, 
« trtW  in  Piiiurelt*s  lifi»  of  Cimon ;  and  in  the  Laconical  of 
o>i^«m»  |IM»  acyphist  Ui  lus  dejirription  of  Greece.— (The 
^•*>winj(  L»  tike  paioaijpe  from  I*lut«Lrch :— *'  It  is  related,  that 
*^e4  INuiauuas  aras  at  Byzniilium,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a 
♦"  •«»  irfm  oanied  Cleonice,  of  a  noble  family  there,  and 
* »«i«U  cai  bavlnff  her  for  a  mistress.  The  parenbi,  intimida- 
w  wy  an  ]iower,  wrre  under  the  hard  necessity  of  giving 
•  >  *H  a  daughter.  Tlie  young  woman  beirgecl  that  the  light 
^M  i«  taken  out  of  h>s  apartments,  that  she  might  go  to 
=*  **  J  UI  tecum  JUKI  silence.  When  »he  entered  be  was 
^^*7^taiA  sbeunfbrtojxately  stumbled  up<in  the  candlestick 
aa.  -Juaw  a  down.  The  iM>itte  waked  him. suddenly,  and  he, 
s,  9to  eonfaMHO*  ddnkmg  A  was  an  enemy  coming  to  assas 
*■*»  Mm,  azisfasalhod  a  dagger  that  lay  fay  hi ni,  and  plunged 
c  .atA  tts  vtf9o*s  beast    After  this  ne  could  never  rest 


Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  bouts  quick  with  pain, 
Or  joy  that  ends  iu  agony  or  faiutness — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — ^how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead, 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answer'd  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — ^he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 
And  died  unpardoned — thongh  he  calPd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled.* 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved. 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she  7 
What  is  she  now  ? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon>-or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain— 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — ^now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  chakipion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mtmntain. 

Enter  First  Debtint. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  whore  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread. 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  &\m  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest^s  foam, 


I 


Her  image  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  mena- 
cing tone  repeated  this  heroic  verse,— 

*  Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lust  prepare !' 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  hun  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to 
escape  thence  ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre, 
he  is  said  to  have  apphed  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,  where 
the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  iiiroked 
the  spirit  of  Cleonice,  and  entreated  her  pardon.    She  ap- 

f eared,  and  told  him  '  he  would  soon  be  delivered  fmm  all  i 
is  troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta ;'  in  which,  it  si  ems, 
his  death  was  enigmatically  foretold.  These  paniculai  s  we  ' 
have  from  many  historians."— Lanohorne's  Plutarch,  rot.iii. 
p.  370.  "  Thus  we  find,"  adds  the  translator,  **  that  it  was 
a  custom  in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology, 
to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  that  the  witch  of 
Endor  was  not  the  only  witch  in  the  world.*'J 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  b. 


Frozen  in  a  moment* — a  dead  whiripool's  image : 

And  this  most  «teop  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouda 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  pasmng  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not 

A  Voice  without,  ringing. 
The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne. 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  loue ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbezs, 

I  shivered  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers — 
He's  Tyrant  again ! 
With  the  Uood  of  a  million  hell  answer  my  care, 
With  a  nation*s  destruction — his  flight  and  deqiair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 
The  ship  saiPd  on,  the  ship  sailM  fast, 
But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast ; 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  tlie  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  oVr  his  wreck ; 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me ! 

FiMT  Dbstint,  annoering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  pla^e  flew  o'er  it- 
Thousands  be  lowly ;  ^ 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  shall  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  angiush. 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelop  a  nation — 
The  blessed  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation — 
This  work  of  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  reakn — ^this  deed  of  my  doing — 
For  ages  Fve  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Tuuu>  DBsriNiKs. 

The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves ! 


1  r *"  Came  to  a  moran ;  Hobtaou^e  disraoonted  to  get  over 

well ;  I  tried  to  pass  ray  horse  u^er ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to 

the  chin,  and  of  course  be  and  I  were  in  the  mud  together : 

'   bemired.  but  not  huit ;  laughed,  and  rode  on.    Arrived  st 

I  the  Grimlenwold;  mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher 

I   glacier— like  a  frttem  Aatrrieane.** — Smist  Jmtrnal.} 

« [This  stanxa  we  think  is  out  of  place,  at  least,  if  not  out 
of  character  -,  and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  hn> 


FhrH  De9.  Welcome  !—Where*s  Nemeev? 
Second  Des,  At  some  grrst  vod : 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  folk 
Third  De9.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nxmsa. 

Firat  Pes.  Say,  where  hast  tbou  beet.  * 

My  sisters  aud  thyself  are  slow  to-night 

NewL  I  was  detaiu*d  repairing  shattered  throws^ 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  doll 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  worid 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  oat  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  thetneelvc*. 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  i^eak 
Of  frec^m,  the  forbidden  fruit — Away ! 
We  have  outstayed  the  hour — mount  we  oor  den^* 


SCENE   IV. 

The  HaU  of  Arvmaneo—ArimomM  on  kit  Thnm^  • 
Giobe  of  Fire,  ntmmnded  hf  the  SpiriU^ 

Hymn  of  the  Snmira. 

Hail  to  our  Master ! — ^^riaee  of  £aftb  and  Air! 

Who  walks  the  doods  and  watei»--4n  bis  haad 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  hts  high  coonnand ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh— and  the  clouds  reply  in  thnnder; 
He  gazeth — ^from  his  glance  the  sanbeaaas  flee : 

ne  moveth— earthquakes  rend  the  worid  assradee 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoea  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  hn  path 
The  comets  herald  throogh  the  crackling  skies  ^ 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  oflets  daily  sacrifice  ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute ;  lite  m  hm. 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  DESTiNm  and  Nsmbol 

Firot  Deo.  Glory  to  Arimmnes !  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  doty  i 

Second  Deo.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  w«  wlie  bew 
"nie  necks  of  men,  bow  down  beloov  his  threne ! 

Third  Dee.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  we  awaic 
Hknod! 

Nem.  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns !  we  an*  Ihincs 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  oon. 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  < 
And  we  are  vigilant — ^Thy  late  commandi 
Have  been  fulfill'd  to  the  i 


man  calamities  are  nsturallj  subjects  of  denaon  u«  r\^ 
ministers  of  vengeance^  tret  «e  cannot  be  pemiaded  Uou 
satirical  and  political  ailii9ions  are  at  all  cooipaUtiir  «  *2 
the  feelings  and  impre^xtoo*  which  u  was  here  his  ba«a«.— 
to  AainUun.— JarrasY.] 


a  r  The  comets  heraU  Uvmagh  the  I  g^l^^^  I  sk^.*- 
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Enter  MANnso. 
A  Sftrit.  What  is  hen  7 

A  moital ! — ^Tboa  most  rarii  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  wonhip ! 

Second  SpiriL  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Mapan  of  ^reat  power,  and  fearful  akill ! 
Third  SpinL      Bow  down  and  wonhip,  daye ! — 
What,  know*Bt  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  7— TreraWe,  and  obey  I 
All  the  SoiritM,  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemn- 
ed cl^y. 
Child  of  the  Earth  *  or  dread  the  wont 

MflA.  I  know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  aee  I  kneel  not. 
Pourik  Spirit  'Twill  be  Uught  thee. 

Man.  T«  taught  already ; — ^many  a  night  on  the 
earth, 
Ou  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow*d  down  my  face, 
And  «trew*d  my  head  with  aahea ;  I  have  known 
Th«  fulnev  of  homiliatwn,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Ftfik  SpiriL  Dost  thou  dare 

K^mt  to  Ariinanes  on  his  throne 
Whit  tbo  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
Tb^  terror  of  his  Glory  7 — Crouch !  I  say. 
JCbn.  Bid  ilum  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above 
htm. 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  wonhip~~let  him  kneel. 
And  wo  will  kneel  together. 

The  SpiHu.  Crush  the  worm  .' 

Tmt  faim  in  pieces  !*~ 

Firwt De$.  Hence!  Avaont! — ^he'smine. 

Pnnre  of  the  Powers  invisible !    This  man 
b  of  DO  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  snfierings 
HiTf)  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Oor  own ;  has  knowledge  and  his  powen  and  will, 
A«  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay. 
Which  doi»s  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
Aa  day  bi^  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dweOen  of  the  earth, 
Aad  tbey  have  only  taught  hun  what  we  know — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
BiA  aa  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Whicb  it  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
Th»  ■  aai  aft— 4he  paasions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 

beinf^, 
^or  hnalb  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt, 
Htvo  ^roed  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Mjde  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
YeC  paadon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be— -be  it  so,  or  not, 
.No  other  Spuit  in  thia  region  hath 
A  aool  like  bis— or  power  upon  his  soul. 
tffm.  What  doth  he  here  then ! 
Firat  Xhs.  Let  him  answer  that 

ifsa.  Ye  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without 


Whom  wouldst  tliou 


I  «3«|d  noi  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Fnren  deeper  still  ^yond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  saeb,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

JVrm.  What  wookbt  thou  7 

ICso,  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  Qp  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

iVtsa  Great  Arimanas,  doth  thy  will  avooch 
The  wUies  of  this  mortal  7 


Aru  Yea. 

Nenu 
Unohamel? 

iWan.  One  without  a  tomb— call  up 

Astarte. 


NiMXSIB. 

Shadow  I  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  returned  to  the  earth. 

Reappear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — Appear  I — Appear ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here  { 

[The  Phantom  of  Astartk  riaeo  and 
in  the  wudet. 

Man.  Can  this  be  death  7  there's  bloom  upon  her 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
Bat  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perished  leaf. 
It  is  the  same!  Oh, God!  that  I  should  droad 
To  look  upon  the  same— Astarte ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — ^but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 


Nbhbsis. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  inthralFd  thee. 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 
Or  those  who  have  callM  thee ! 

JVinfi.  She  is  silent. 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem,  My  power  extends  no  further.     Prince  of  air ! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  her  voice. 

Aru  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre ! 

Nenu  Silent  stiU ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain. 
And  we  are  baffled  alsa 

Jfon.  Hear  me,  hear  me — 

Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured— so  much  endure— 
Look  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  i 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee,    "niou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  uot  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath*st  me  not — ^that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence— in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past    I  cannot  rest 
I  know  uot  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  mo ! 
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For  I  have  cali'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  slambering  hirds  from  the  hoah'd  boughs, 

And  woke  the  inoantain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  ccho'd  name. 

Which  answered  me— many  things  answer'd  me— 

Spirits  and  men — bat  thou  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars. 

And  gazed  o*er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth, 

And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me  I 

Look  on  the  fiends  around — ^they  feel  for  me : 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 

Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but  say — 

I  reck  not  what — ^but  let  me  hear  thee  once— 

This  once — once  more ! 

Phantom  of  Aatarte.  Manfred ! 

Man,  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sonnd — ^it  is  thy  voice ! 

Phan,  Manfred!     To-morrow  ends  thine   earthly 
ills. 
Farewell ! 

Matu     Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  7 

Phan.  FareweU! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  7 

Phan,  Farewell! 

Man.      One  word  for  mercy !  Say,  thou  lovest  me. 

Phan.  Manfi«d! 

[Hie  Spirit  o/ Abtartk  ditappear^} 

Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulGU'd.     Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and 
makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit 

Nem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Ilien  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then !  Where?  On  the  earth ?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fhre  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manprko. 
{Scene  closee.) 


1  rOver  this  fine  drama,  n  moral  feeling  hangs  like  a 
sombrous  thunder-cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  so  darkly 
shadowed  out  could  have  furnished  so  dreadful  hd  illustra- 
tion of  the  hideous  aberrations  of  human  nature,  however 
noble  and  majestic,  when  left  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  pas- 
sions, and  its  ims^^nation.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so 
innocently  adored,  is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated. 
Affection,  love,  guilt,  horror,  remorse,  and  death,  come  in 
terrible  succession,  yet  all  darkly  linked  together.  We 
think  of  Astarte  as  young,  beautiful,  innocent— guilty— lost 
—murdered— buried— iuoged— pardoned  ;  but  still,  in  her 
permitted  visit  to  earth,  speakinR  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and 
with  a  countenance  yet  pale  with  mortal  trouble.  We  had 
but  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  beauty  and  innocence  ;  but,  at 
last,  sue  nses  up  before  us  in  all  the  mortal  silence  of  a 
ghost,  with  (xed,  glazed,  and  passionles«  eyes,  revealing 
death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  moral' breathes  and 
burns  in  every  word,— in  sadness^  misery,  insanity,  desola- 
tion, and  death.  The  work  is  •*  mstinct  with  spirit,"— and 
in  the  agony  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly  imagined 
causes,  we  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused,  and  shat- 
tered, the  elements  of  a  purer  existence.— Wilson.] 

"  [The  third  Act,  as  originally  written,  being  shown  to 
Mr  Gifford,  he  expressed  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  it  very 
distinctly ;  and  Mr.  Murray  transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord 
Byron.  The  result  is  tola  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  letters:— 


ACT  ITL" 

SCSN  E    !. 

A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Mahpred  and  Hbuun. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour? 

Her.  It  wantfl  but  one  t£B  i 

And  promisea  a  lovely  twilight 

Man.  S&y? 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  ia  the  key  and  casket 

Man.  It  is  well : 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [BxH  HKnus. 

Man.  (alone.)       There  is  a  calm  npoo  HM — 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  oar  vanities  the  mottiect. 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool*d  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  ritoold  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon,"  found. 
And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once: 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense. 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  sudi  a  feeling.    Who  is  there? 

Re-enter  Hkrman. 
Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maueicb. 
Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  MaaM* 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  villi: 
Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  bleeaeth  those 
Why  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  bo,  Coot  !r- 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 
Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  leiefwi 

guest? 
Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude : — Ago  and  leal,  my 
office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privile|^ ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbodiood, 


•*  Venice.  April  14. 1S17.— The  third  Act  is  certainlT  d-4 
bad.  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  hoouly.  ('«hir.S 
savored  of  the  palsy,)  has  the  dregs  of  my  lisver,  dimnr 
which  it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  orcMwf  l>e  pabluhr>l  vi 
its  present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  rewrjtv  ii 
altogether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  chanrr 
of  making  any  thing  out  of  it.  The  speech  of  Manfred  lo 
the  Sim  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I  tliought  good  mrvr'A 
the  rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  I  vinnder  vi  iia: 
the  devil  possessed  me.  I  am  ver>*  glad  indeed  that  >"v 
sent  me  Mr.  Gifibrd*s  opinion  without  tlt^uawm.  Do  vn. 
suppose  me  such  a  booby  aa  not  to  be  very  much  oUifftt^  r.^ 
,  him  ?  or  that  I  was  not,  and  am  not.  convinced  and  et>ni  n  \K 
in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of  oona>rt:^  ^  I 
shall  trr  at  it  again  :  in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upon  the  «.v<^ 
—the  whole  Drama  I  mean.- Recollect  n^t  to  publish,  wr-^^ 
pain  of  I  know  not  what,  until  1  have  tried  tufua  «<  '\, 
third  Act.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try.  and  fttlJ  les«  t:^:. 
I  jshall  succeed  if  I  do.** 

"  Rome,  May  S.— I  have  rewritten  the  grealer  part.  anJ 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sriu  Q>r  T\a 
Abbot  is  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  broi^t  tv 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some  good  poeCrv  tr 
this  new  Art,  here  and  thfsre ;  and  if  so,  pnat  ft*  wnBcm 
sending  me  farther  prooCs,  mder  Mr.  Giftir^s  e•rT«cS1w^  d 
he  wilihave  the  goodness  to  overlook  iir\ 
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Msy  alao  be  my  herald    Snmore  fltiange, 
Aud  of  unholy  natnn»  are  abroad, 
And  boBf  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
for  centariM :  may  ho  who  bears  it  now 
I  TraufloiH  it  nmmpair'd ! 

Man.  Proceed* — I  listen. 

AbboL  Tin  aoid  tliou   holdeot  convene  with  the 
thinp 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  aearch  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellen  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  ipirita 
Which  wftlk  tho  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  comnioiiest     I  know  that  with  mankind, 
T)w  f«sUaws  in  creation,  thoa  dost  rarely 
Hjichattfe  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
h  itf  an  anchoiite's,  vrere  it  but  holy. 

Men,   And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pions  brethren-^he  scared  peasantry — 
E\ro  Uiy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
U  iUi  roost  noquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Tak«  it 

.ibbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
Bat  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity  :  reconcile  thee  [heaven. 

WiOi  the  true   church,  and  through  the  church  to 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply :  whate*er 
I  may  have  bren,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Hfaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  b^t  my  mediator*    Have  I  siuu*d 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish  !^ 

AbboL  My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment. 
But  peniCenoe  and  pardon  ; — ^with  thyself 

*  I 'I  bos  far  the  text  stands  as  originallr  penned  r  we  sub- 
joui  the  seqyel  of  the  scene  as  given  in  toe  first  MS.  :— 

*«  jiMsf.  Then,  hear  ami  tremble !    For  the  headstrong 
Whu  Lb  the  mali  of  innate  hardihood                    [wretch 
Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 
1  trn  ts  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal 

Mam,  Charity,  aMMt  reverend  father, 
naoo«a«s  thy  tips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
Ttiat  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it:  but  say, 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

4Mai.  It  may  be  there  are 

TUxnin  that  would  shake  thee— but  1  keep  them  back, 
A  rut  i^ve  thee  till  to-morruw  to  repent. 
Tbra  if  thou  dovt  not  all  devote  thyself 
T'>  pnnaee,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
I  o  Ojc  nK>nasiery 

Jiv%,  I  understand  thee,— well ! 

Ah69i.  Expect  no  mercy ;  I  have  wam'd  thee. 

ym   (offmtmg  tht  ctsket,)    Stop— 
Tiiete  IS  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[M4Xraso  opens  the  casket ^  strikes  a  light y  sad 


Ho*  Ashtaroth! 
TV  Dcsos  AsHTAaom  tfpMrs,  singing  as/olkmt:  — 
The  raven  sits 

Ud  the  raven-stone, 
And  his  black  wing  fliu 

C/er  the  milk-white  bone ; 
To  and  fro,  av  the  night- winds  blow, 

The  carcass  of  the  affsnssm  swmgs ; 
And  there  alone,  un  the  mvon-sloiic,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 
'Wt€  fitters  creak— and  his  obun  beak 

Cnj«ks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound  ; 
Ami  this  m  the  time,  by  the  light  o(  the  moon. 

Tt»  filurb  the  witches  dance  their  round— 
MUtrnif,  merrily,  cheenJy,  cheerily, 

Memly  speeds  U»e  bnll : 
The  dasd  ui  Uieir  shnjiiUs,  aud  the  demons  in  clouds, 

Pluck  to  the  witcheji'  camivaL 


,  <IUbenstem,)  a  translatioD  of  the  Oe^ 
Acn  wonl  fer  the  gibbet,  which  in  Germany  and  Hwitsei^ 
jiAi  IS  pfffimmaiit,  and  ouide  of  stone." 


The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  hip^er  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven, — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone !" 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  himiblenoss 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Moil.  Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men. 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — ^nor  purifying  fonn 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fast — 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair. 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  ail  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unboimded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufierance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place. 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
Aud  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  bo  pardoned, 

Man.  When  Rome^s  sixth  emperor*  was  near  his 
last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
To  shun  the  tormeuts  of  a  public  death' 


Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not— hence— hence— 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one  ?— help,  ho !  without  there : 

Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhorn— to  Us  jienk— 
To  its  cxtreiiiest  peuk— watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  him ! 

Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too. 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.  Take  him  up. 

Ash.  Come,  friar .'  now  an  exorcism  or  two. 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

AsHTASOTH  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  asfoUoKS : — 
A  prodigal  son,  and  a  maid  undone, 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 
And  a  worldly  monk,  and  a  pregnant  nun, 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

Marfbkd  akne. 
Man.  WHiy  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  lorce 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  T— no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens. 
And  weiglis  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul : 
But  it  is  calm— calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  wmds  are  still. 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat, 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  inc.— What  now?"] 

*  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  says,  that,  though  he 
lived  full  as  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of 
a  philosopher,  lie  comforted  hib  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
fortune,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety. w  hen  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices.  Martial  says ;' 

"  Sit  Cato,  duin  vivit,  sane  vel  Ca-sarc  major, 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othone  fuit  1" 

.  t"  To  .hun  )  Z  ISr^iiVa'  |  P^'-  ^'^- 
Choose  between  them.''— MS.] 
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From  senaiea  once  his  dayes,  m  certain  soldier, 
With  flhow  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanched 
The  guahinff  throat  with  his  officioos  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  hack,  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
'*  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  f* 

Abbot  And  what  of  this  7 

Man,  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"  It  is  too  late  V 

Abbot.  It  never  can  he  so. 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast  thoa  no  hope? 
'Tis  strange— even  those  who  do  despair  ahove, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth. 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay — ^father!  I  have  had  those  earthly  vinons 
And  noUe  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  reascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is  psst, 
.    My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot  And  wherefore  so  7 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
I   Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe — and 


And  watch  all  time— and  pry  into  all  pli 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  man  are ;  I  disdain*d  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 
Abbot  And  why  not  live  aud  act  with  other  men  7 
Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation : — ^like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o*er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast. 
And  revels  o*er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 


t      1  [This  speech  has  been  quoted  in  more  than  one  of  the 

I    sketches  oithe  Poet's  own  life.    Much  earlier,  when  only 

,    twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  bad  thus  fropheHed ;— **  It 

seems  as  if  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youtn  the  vreatest 

misery  of  old  age.    Mv  friends  fall  around  me,  ana  I  shall 

be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered.    Other  men  can 

always  take  refuge  in  their  families—/  have  no  resource 

but  my  own  reflections,  and  the>  present  no  prospect,  here 

or  hereader,  except  the  selfish  saUsfaction  of  surviving  my 

betters.    I  am^  indeed,  very  wretched.    My  days  are  list- 

,    less,  and  my  nights  restless.    I  have  very  seldom  any  so- 

'   ciety ;  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of  it.    I  don*t  know 

that  I  shant  end  with  insanity.**— iTyrm  Letters,  1811.] 

»      s  ["  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  mo  that 

there  can  be  little  doubt— if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 

action  of  mind.    It  is  in  perpetual  activity.    I  used  to 

I   doubt  it— but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.    How  far  our 

future  state  will  be  individual ;  or,  rather,  how  far  it  will 

'    at  all  resemble  our  present  existence,  is  another  question : 

but  that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that  the 

body  IS  not  so.**- Byron  Diary,  1821.—"  I  have  no  wish  to 

reject  Christianity  without  investigation  ;  on  the  contrary, 

'    I  am  very  desirous  of  believing ;  for  I  have  no  happiness 

in  my  present  unsettled  notions  on  religion.**— Bjrron  Cm 

vertations  with  Kennedf,  1683.] 

*  [There  are  three  only,  even  among  the  great  poets  of 
modem  times,  who  have  chosen  to  depict,  in  thieir  full 
shape  and  vigor,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  mediu- 
tive  intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  of  human  history, 
exposed  by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a  deep  and  diioon- 


And  seeketh  not,  so  thfti  it  !■  iMt  aooi^t. 

But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 

The  couiae  of  my  existence ;  but  there  < 

Things  in  my  piUh  which  are  no  omco.  i 

Abbot  Ala*: 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  m  young, 
I  still  would 

Man.  I^wk  on  me !  there  is  an  ovder 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil— «>me  of  mere  weanne»~ 
Some  of  disease— ^and  some  insanity — ^ 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  days 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Takmg  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  namea. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough  ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was. 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot  Yet,  hear  mo  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  itipect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlisb ;  I  would  spaie  thyvel^ 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy— «nd  so— farcwelL* 

[Exit  MAxr«x» 

Abbot  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature?  b? 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Hi^  they  been  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  is, 
It  is  an  awful  chaos— light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pore  thooghts, 
Miz*d,  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  periuli, 
And  yet  he  mast  not ;  I  will  tiy  ouoe  mora. 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
ril  follow  him — but  cautiously,  thongfa  sorehr. 

[Bxii  AvvoT 


tented  skepticism.  But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dwn 
to  represent  himself  as  the  victim  of  thoae  naBie)e«x  ar* 
undennable  sufferings.  Goethe  ehoM  for  hia  doofcca  Mm 
his  darkness  the  terrible  disguise  of  the  mTstarioui  Fa»> 
tus.  Schiller,  with  still  greater  boldness,  pUntad  tbr  mow- 
anguish  in  the  restless,  haughty,  and  heroic  boaom  .1 
Wallenstein.  But  Byron  has  sought  no  external  symbbl  r 
which  to  embody  the  inquietudes  of  bis  souL  lie  talc* 
the  world,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  for  Ms  arena  az>l  L* 
spectators;  and  he  display  himself  before  their  r>s» 
wrestling  unceasinglv  and  ineffectuaUy  with  the  den*., 
that  torments  him.  At  times,  there  is  sofflettung  taoun^i 
and  depressing  in  his  skepticism ;  but  ofteoer  H  m  t4  ^ 
high  and  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  trnr^ 
of  a  confiding  faith.  Whatever  the  poet  nay  bdttw.  w? 
his  readers,  always  feel  ourselves  too  much  canohleJ  au 
elevated,  even  by  his  melancholy,  not  10  be  ooniraaU  ^i. 
our  own  belief  by  the  venr  doubts  so  m^^e^ticaity  est^ 
ceived  and  uttered.  His  skeptiaam,  if  It  ever  ap^hiH^iu^ 
to  a  creed,  carries  with  it  its  refuiation  in  its  arandeur 
There  is  neither  ntiilosophy  nor  reltgion  in  those  biiiAr  a«iti 
savage  taunu  which  have  been  cruelly  thrown  oat.  fh»ia 
many  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  mmd  which  are  ir 
voluntary,  and  virill  not  pass  away,  the  tba^iows  a&i 
spectres  which  still  haunt  hu  iuaginatKW  may  onc^  la»« 
disturbed  our  own ;— through  his  gloom  there  mxr  fyie^uent 
flashes  of  Illumination :— and  the  sublimt  sadnns  ^htcA  i<i 
him  is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  monal  rxtslcnrv.  tt 
always  joined  with  a  longmg  after  immortalfiiy,  a«d  cv 
pressed  m  language  that  is  itself  divtaa.—Wii^sair.) 


SciNK  n. 


MANFRED. 
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9CMSE   II. 

Another  Chamber. 

Mahtked  and  Hbrmaic. 

Hn.  My  tord.  von  bade  mo  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  auks  behind  the  mountain. 

Mom.  Doth  he  aoT 

I  w3i  look  on  him. 

[MAjirEKD  adtaneee  to  the  Window  of  the  Hall 
Gloiioufl  Orb !  the  idol 
or  early  natnie^  and  the  yigorous  race 
Of  andiieaaed  mankind,  the  giant  sons* 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  witli  a  sex 
More  braatifol  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
l^f  ening  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Mont  {;loriofis  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
IV  mvflteiy  of  thy  making  was  revealM ! 
Thoa  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Milijch  £ladden*d,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
ThemnlTes  in  orisons !     Thou  material  God  I 
Aod  representative  of  the  Unknown — 

I  Who  cbose  thee  for  his  shadow  I    Thou  chief  star ! 

'  CpQtre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Eodonble,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  heaits  of  afl  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
2tre  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes. 
And  those  who  dweD  in  them  !  for  near  or  far, 
Oor  inbom  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Evea  as  oar  outward  aspects ; — ^thou  dost  rise, 
Aod  ahiae,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 

,  I  le'er  abaH  see  thee  more.     As  my  first  glance 
Of  jore  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  wbom  the  eifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  natnre.*    He  is  gone : 
I  ibOoir.  [Exit  MiNniKD. 

SCENE    III. 

.  The  ibnttaiM^The  Cattle  of  Manfred  at  eome 
,  dittenee-^A  Terrace  before  a  Tower — Ttme, 
I     TwUigiL 

HciMAK,  Makubl,  and  other  Dependante  of 
Manfekd. 
'     Her.  TSs  Mnage  enoogfa ;  night  after  night,  ibr 
yeaiB, 
He  iialh  punned  kmijr  vigils  in  this  tower, 
i  WitiMt  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  iU — 
So  htTo  we  an  been  oftlimes :  but  from  it, 


I  /"Aod  tt  came  to  pass,  that  the  Sou  of  God  saw  the 
j  «o«btera  of  men,  that  they  were  fiur,"  Jtc— "  There  were 
'  P»^  m  ibe  earth  in  those  days ;  aod  also  after  that,  when 
'  ^Smi  tf  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
,  UKj  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men 
<  v^icb  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."— (7<aem,  ch.  vi.  verses 
,lwd4. 

'    *  V  Pray,  was  Manfred's  speech  to  the  Sun  still  retained 
a  Act  thmlT  I  hope  so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing, 
•Bdbdter  than  the  Coliseum.**— Byron  Letters^  1817.] 
M^Some  strange  things  in  these  few  yeara.**— MS.] 
*  iThe  reftunder  of  the  Third  Act,  in  its  original  shape, 
nnUras:— 

Bit.  Look— look— the  tower— 

'  The  tower's  on  ftre.  Oh,  heavens  and  earth !  what  sound, 
,     «Jat  dreadful  sound  is  that  t  lA  cnuk  hke  thtmder. 

!       tfwm/.  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
I    Tke  Couat'a  m  danger,— what  ho !  there !  approach ! 
I  iTh*  ServmOs,  FattaU,  emd  Ptoaatitry  ofproaeh. 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 

To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 

His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  there  is 

One  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 

The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 

To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel  *Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderiy  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle— 
How  many  years  is't? 

Manuel  Ere  Count  Manfred^s  birth» 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  naught  resembles. 

Her.  There  he  more  sons  in  like  predicament 
But  wherein  do  they  differ? 

Manuel  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits ; 
Count  Sigismuud  was  proud, — ^but  gay  and  freoi — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day  ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  foresta  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  wero  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftaui  first.    Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman.' 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly  j 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel  That  was  a  night  indeed  I  I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  towery— 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thmg  he  seem'd  to  love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his * 

Hush !  who  comes  here  7 


tUniJUd  wUh  terror. 
u  there  be  any  of  yoa  who  have  heart 


And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 

Those  in  distress— pause  not— but  follow  me— 

The  portal's  open,  loUow.  TMAifusL  goes  in. 

Her.  Come— Who  io]lows  ? 

What,  none  of  ye  T— ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
Without.    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  yeare  unaided.  [Hbhm ah  gou  m. 

VoMMl.  Hark!— 

No— all  is  silent— not  a  breath— the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaze  is  also  gone : 
What  may  this  mean  T  Let*s  enter ! 

PeoMont.  Faith,  not  I, — 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  tw^o,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  w^ill  stay  behind  :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

VatMl.  Cease  your  vain  prating— come. 

Mmutelf  (tpeahng  within.)  Tis  all  in  van— 

He's  dead. 

Her.  (within.)  Not  so— even  now  methooght  he  moved , 
But  it  is  dark— so  bear  him  gently  out— 
Softly— how  cold  he  is !  take  care  of  his  temples 
In  wmding  down  the  staircase. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  nr. 


Enter  the  Anor. 

Abbot.  Where  is  your  master? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel  "Tis  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  most  not  be  thos 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.        Upon  myself  I  t^e 
The  forreit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be- 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  hhn  once 

This  eye  already. 

Abbot.  Herman !  I  command  thee. 

Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  am)roach. 

Her.  We  dare  not  ** 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

ManueL  Reyerend  father,  stop — 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so? 

ManueL  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  farther.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.* 
Interior  of  the  Tower. 
Maitfrbd  alone. 
The  staiH  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-fihinin?  mountains. — Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  mo  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loyeliness, 
I  leam*d  the  language  of  another  worid. 
I  do  remember  me,  Utat  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — ^upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,* 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
I  The  watch -dog  bay*d  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
j    More  near  from  out  the  Ctesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Boguu  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-woni  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 


Re-entfr  Mahvel  ami  HSSMAR,  bearing  Manfred  in  their 

arms. 
ManMtel  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye.  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— ou irk '  some  water  there  ! 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black— but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

[Thrjf  sprinkle  Manfred  teith  water :  after  a  pause, 
he  gives  some  si  pits  of  life. 
MoMul.  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come— cheerly, 
Count ! 
He  nx>ves  his  bps — canst  hear  him  ?    I  am  old, 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Hebxan  inchninisr  his  head  and  listening. 
Her.  1  liear  a  word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly — w  hat  is  next  ? 
What's  to  be  done  !  let's  bear  hiin  to  the  castle. 

[Mamfbed  motions  wtth  hi*  hami  not  to  remove  hssn. 
Uaamel,  He  disanproves— and  tw  ere  of  no  avail- 
He  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  *TwnIl  soon  be  over. 

Manuel  Ob !  what  a  death  is  this  !  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund.— And  such  a  death  ! 
Alone— we  know  not  how— unshnved— ^intended— 


Within  a  bowshot— wbem  tb«  Cmnn  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  nifsht,  amidit 

A  groye  which  springs  throtigh  leyell'd  baitleainrtB; 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  iinperia)  hearths, 

lyy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  \ — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stanch* 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinotis  perfection  I  | 

While  Ciesar's  chambers,  and  the  Angusfaui  hajby 

Groyel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.^-^ 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolUng  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tei^r  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  op. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaying  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  makin^r  that  which  was  not,  till  the  plac0 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  wonhip  of  the  great  of  old ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  soyereigns,  who  stiU  raft 

Our  spirits  from  their  ums^ — 

Twas  such  a  atght! 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  haye  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Eyen  at  the  moment  when  they  ahotild  array 
Themselycs  in  pensiye  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  kvd ! 

I  craye  a  second  grace  for  this  approach  ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  onend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  efiect 
May  Uffht  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Afan.  Net  I: 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  presenre  thee. 

Ahbot.  What  dost  mean? 

JIf an.  Look  there ! 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot,  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say, 

And  steadfastly ; — ^now  tell  me  what  tfaon  i 


With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  i_^__ 
I  shudder  at  the  sight— but  must  not  leave  huu 
Manfred,  (speaking  faxntty  and  slowly.)    Old  nian  *  *II9  00* 
SO  difficult  to  die. 

(MAirrBBD  hatwr  waid  this  tsftrtt. 
Her.  His  eyes  are  lixM  and  lifrlem.— He  is  gone.— 
Manuel.  Close  them.— My  old  oand  quivers.- He  de- 
parts— 
Whither  T    I  dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone  *] 

»  [The  opening  of  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  passax* 
in  the  drama  :  and  iu»  feoU^mn,  calm,  and  ni;»;estir  char^r;? f 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  calaslnv^"**  which  %n» 
in  danger  of  appeariiig  extra vagimt,  and  waiew  hat  loo  much 
in  the  style  of  the  *•  I>evil  and  Dr.  Kau-nUit."— Wiijc^  ] 

•  [**  Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Colxsetnn  ^moualip.'J 
but  what  can  I  sav  of  the  Culler um !  It  tuun  be  m*n .  *r. 
describe  it  I  should  havp  thought  impos^iolr, if  I  hml  m»t  rr*.' 
*  Manfred.'  To  see  it  aright,  aa  the  Poel  of  the  North  trlU 
us  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  *  munt  sec  it  by  the  pair  mMtt.^ 
light.'  The  stillness  of  nighu  the  wbispennit  echoes.  <ke 
moonlight  shadows,  and  tbi*  aw  Ail  fpnndeur  of  chetmfh^riduip 
niins,  form  a  scene  of  mmanttc  dubhniity.  such  as  Bfpctt 
alone  could  describe  a^  it  devervr^  His  descnponn  m  tte 
very  thing  itself."—MATrBBwa%  ihmrf  of  am  hamisd.} 


Scene  iv. 


MANFRED. 
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Ahhot  That  which  afaookl  shake  mer— hot  I  fear  it 


I  we  a  dnsk  and  awful  figure  xise, 
I^ke  ao  iafenial  god»  from  out  the  earth ; 
Hi9  face  wrapp*4  m  a  mantle,  and  hia  form 
Kohihd  aa  with  angry  clooda :  he  stauda  between 
T}iv«rlf  and  me — hut  I  do  fear  him  not 

.<Cta«  TbcKi  haM.  no   cauie— he  ahall  not  hann 
the»— bat 
HiB  oghi  may  ahock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  ny  to  thoe^Retira  I 

AhboL  And  I  reply — 

Nrrer— tOI  I  hare  battled  with  this  fiend  :— 
What  doth  he  here? 

Man,  Why— ay— what  doth  he  here  7— 

I  did  not  send  for  himr—he  »  unbidden.  [these 

Ahhot.  Alas!   lost  mortal!   what  with  guests  like 
flast  thou  to  do  7  I  tremble  for  thy  sake : 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ab !  he  uareite  his  aspect :  on  his  brow 
JVht  thunder-acan  are  graven  ;  from  his  eye 
Glarfs  forth  the  hnraottality  of  hell — 
Avuimt ! — 

Man,  Pronounce — ^what  is  thy  misrion  7 

Spirit.  Come ! 

Abh0t.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer! — 
speak! 

Spirit,  'nie  geniua  of  this  mortal ^-X>>me !  'tis  time. 

Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  thines,  but  deny 
Tb^  power  which  summons  me.    Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Spirit.  Thou*lt  know  anon — Gome !  come ! 

Jfaa.  I  have  commanded 

Tbiags  of  an  enence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  kriven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence ! 

Spirit.  Mortal !  thine  hour  is  come— Away !  I  say. 

Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  ia  come,  but  not 
To  rrnder  op  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Vway  !  1*11  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — 
Rise !  [Other  Spirita  rise  up. 

Ahhoi,  Avaunt !  ye  evil  ones ! — Avaunt !  I  say, — 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power. 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man ! 

^^  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order ; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses. 
It  wf  re  in  vain :  this  man  is  forfeited. 
i>Iln^  more  I  somroon  him — Away !  away ! 

Jf««.  I  do  defy  ye, — ^though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  elibing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
fior  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthlv  breath 
Ts  breathe  my  aeom  upon  ye— earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
S)i*n  br  ta*en  Ihnh  by  limh 

Spurt  Reluctant  mortal ! 

1«  tUM  the  magian  who  would  so  pervade 


'  'in  rtap  tm  edition,  this  line  was  accidentally  left  out. 
f  ^.  ^nctimram  the  omission.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Mur- 
''i.-,  -••  Vou  h«*-«  Jei«troy<»d  the  whoU  effect  and  moral  of  the 
.wr^iu  i/f  omittiur  the  l»»l  line  of  Manfred's  speaking.^] 

»  Ha  J'lne.  isaf,  l.Drd  Byrrjn  thu>  writes  to  Mr.  Murrajr: 
^^LhrioMKl  19  AomethInK  whicti  will  interest  you  :  to  wit, 
^  '/iHOMtn  of  the  greatest  man  m  Gernumy—perhaps  in 
i>riM— ttpun  o(M  of  tlie  great  men  of  your  advertisements 

•':  Euimai  banri»,'  an  /arob  Tonson  used  to  say  of  his 
raVMsuBitf »— JO  (bori,  a  cntiaue  of  Goethe's  upon  Manfred. 
Tftrrtr  i«  tM  on^uuiL,  an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian 

'A  uepthem  «11  in  your  archives;  for  the  opinions  of 
•3h.(  \}%am  s*  Goetlis,  wltetber  favorable  or  not,  are  always 
tbU'*r«ii«-<ibl  tins  is  more  so,  ns  favorable.  His  Faust  I 
KT%r  resd,  fine  1  diia*t  know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk 
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The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  7— Oan  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest ! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew. 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side. 
And  gave  ye  ib  supremacy:  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  ! — 

Spirit  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

MajL  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  7 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time — ^its  innate  sense. 
When  8tripp*d  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  iVom  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbM  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert  [me ; 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  oafiled  fiends ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — ^but  not  yours  ! 

[  The  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.    Alas!   how   pale  thou   art — ^thy   lips    are 
white— 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

JIfon.  'Tis  over — ^my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.     Fare  thee  well^ 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart — 

But  yet  one  prayer — Alas !  how  fares  it  with  thee  7 

Man,  Old  man !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.' 

[Manfreo  expires. 

Abbot  He's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  his  eaithless 
flight- 
Whither?  I  dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone.* 


Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me  vivd 
voce,  and  I  was  naturally  much  struck  with  it :  but  it  was 
the  Steiubach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  FaustuA,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  are  very  similar." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe^s  Kunst  und  Al- 
tJurtkum  (».  e.  Art  and  Antiquity)  which  the  above  letter  en- 
closed :— 

"  Byron's  tragedy, '  Manfred,'  was  to  me  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  smgularly 
intellectual  poet  has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  ex- 
'  tracted  firom  it  the  strongrest  nourishment  for  his  hypochon- 
driac humor..  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  prmciples 
in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purpose?,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account 


that  I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genina.  The  whole  is  in 
this  way  so  oompletelv  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an 
interesting  task  for  tne  critio  to  point  out,  not  onlj  the  air 
terations  he  has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with, 
or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original :  in  the  course  of  which  I 
cannot  deny,  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded  and 
exuberant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is 
the  dissatisfaction  we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem 
and  admiration. 

"  We  find  thus,  in  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
character  of  Lord  Byron*s  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a 
lust  and  equitable  appreciation.  He  has  often  enough  con- 
fessed what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  por- 
trayed it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this 
intolerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ru- 
minating. There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose 
phantoms  forever  haunt  nim.  and  which,  in  this  piece  also, 
perform  principal  parts— one  under  the  nai#  of  Astarte,  the 
j  other  without  form  or  actual  presence,  and  merely  a  voice. 
Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the  former, 
the  following  is  related :— When  a  bold  and  enterprising 
voung  man,  ne  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentme  lady.* 
Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wire ; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the 
street,  and  there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could 
be  attached.  Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence,  and 
these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

*'  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
innumerable  allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance, 
when  turning  his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies  to 
himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— Pausanias.a  Lacedaemonian  general,  acquires  glory 
by  the  important  victory  at  Platea,  but  afterwards  forfeits 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance, 
obstinacy,  and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try. This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavv  guilt  of  inno- 
cent blood,  which  attends  him  to  his  end :  (or,  while  com- 
manding the  fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he 
is  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Byzantine  maiden. 
After  long  resistance,  he  at  lenxth  obtains  her  from  her 
parents,  and  she  is  to  be  deliverea  up  to  him  at  night.  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while 
groping  her  way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  rausanias  is 
awakened  from  his  sleep— apprehensive  of  an  attack  from 
murderers,  he  seizes  his  swora,  and  destroys  his  mistress. 
The  horrid  sight  never  leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  him 
unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain  from  the  gods 
and  the  exorcising  priests. 

*'  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a 
scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burdens 
his  tragic  ima^  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy,  which 
is  overladen  with  j^loom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this 
remark,  rendered  intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
ercise to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
appears  improved  upon  here.**— Goethe  here  subjoins  Man- 
fred's soliloquy,  beginning,  '*  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and 
terror,*'  in  which  the  allusion  to  Fausanias  occurs. 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German 
criticism  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Manfred.— 
*'This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  work  of  great  genius  and  originality. 
Its  worst  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us 
by  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity.  Another,  is 
the  painful  and  offiensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on 
whicn  its  distress  is  ultimately  founded.  The  lyrical  songs 
of  the  Spirits  are  too  long,  and  not  all  excellent.  There  is 
something  of  pedantry  m  them  now  and  then ;  and  even 
Manfred  deals  in  classical  allusions  a  little  too  much.  If 
we  were  to  consider  it  as  a  proper  drama,  or  even  as  a  fin- 
ished poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  far  too 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.    But  this  we  take  to  be  ac- 


*  ["  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic 
traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difliculty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Flor- 
ence to  furnish  srounds  for  his  theory,  aflbrds  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  cfisposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well 
in  his  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
false  notions  of  mm,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adventures,  in 

E laces  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 
ave,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  so  utteriy  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  me  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  real '  flesh 
and  blood*  hero  of  these  pages,— the  social,  practical-mind- 
ed, and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  Engluk  Lord 
Byron,— may  not,  to  the  over<«xalted  imaginations  of  most 
of  his  foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantie, 
and  prosaic  peraoaage.**— Moobx.] 


cording  to  the  design  and  coioeptioo  of  the  aolhor.  Et 
contemplated  but  a  mm  and  magmfioeni  skelffa  of  z*tir*r: 
which  aid  not  admit  of  more  accurate  drawmg  or  zm^ 
brilliant  coloring.  lu  obacunty  is  a  pan  of  its  gmrieur  .^ 
and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  tt,  and  the  smnky  d!ir%»<^ 
in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  lo  increase  it»  najert>.  u» 
stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  impress  ua  with  «Je«(«r  Mr.  , 
— It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingenious  paper  m  a  lale  nuinbp  ai 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  the  general  coneepAKm  nf 
this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  exceUent  m  the  mAODeT  >>' 
its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  *The  Tnfc.c%. 
History  of  Dr.  FaustuV  of  Marlow  ;t  and  a  vmnety  of  pa^^ 
sages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  eoasiden  as  stznilc 
and,  in  many  respects,  supenor  to  others  in  the  poeiBtje>37« 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms  of  the  eoaeUt 
sion  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  resemblaAce,  huih  * 
some  of  the  topics  that  are  suggested,  anAl  ui  tiie  raasi  of  xse 
diction  in  which  they  are  exprcased.  Thus,  to  tndoop 
Faustus  to  persist  in  his  unlawfU  studies,  he  is  told  t:^ 
the  Spirits  of  the  Elemenu  will  serve  htm.^ 
*  Sometimes  like  women,  or  nnwedded  maidf . 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browea. 
Than  have  the  white  breasU  of  the  Queene  of  Lore.* 

And  again,  when  the  amorotis  soiceici  eommaods  Bfi«i 
of  Troy  to  revive  again  to  be  his  paramour,  be  uiOnmes 
her,  on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  hniw 
*  Was  this  the  face  that  launch!  a  thoasand  ships 

And  buro'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ibum  ^ 

Sweet  Helen !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

Her  lips  sock  forth  my  souJe  '—see  wherr  it  fliea 

Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  smile  aaaioa. 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  on  that  up. 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

O !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre. 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thoasand  aiarres . 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyca. 

In  iK-anton  Arethusa*s  azuiv  arms !' 
The  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  veraea  of  grMt^kgasi 
and  classical  beauty— 

*  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  oowne  ftilJ  mm^fiA, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  lanral  bough 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  leaned  maa. 

Faustus  is  gone !— regard  his  hellish  fall,  . 

Whose  finoful  torture  mav  exhort  the  wiaa, 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawml  things !' 
But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  futrffhl  iwwai  o 
this  curious  old  draro^  prove  nothing,  we  thmk,  acam^  th* 
originality  of  Manfred ;  for  there  u  nothing  tob«  Uvgti 
there  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-ttx»t(^ 
misery  in  which  that  originality  consisiSL  Fsoscwi  u  a  w  • 
gar  sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  aoal  to  the  devd  ftw  iW 
ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  puwtr  aaJ 
fflory ;  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  whca  t>* 
forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  loo,  uf  Marlo«. 
though  elegant  and  scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  tfocn- 
pared  with  the  depth  and  force  of  much  of  Lord  Byroa :  and 
the  disgusting  buffoonery  and  low  faroe  of  which  hta  psect 
is  prmcipally  made  up.  place  it  more  m  contrast,  than  i» 
any  terms  of  comparison,  with  that  of  hl«  noble  fOccese<« 
In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  oompositian,  a*  tmeU  ta  in  itie 
character  of  the  diction  in  the  more  solemn  pans,  )laa£rvd 
reminds  us  much  more  of  the  '  Prometheus'  of  .EschTHa^ 
than  of  any  more  modern  performance.  The  tremetak«a« 
solitude  of  the  principal  person— the  svpenianiral  bcirgs 
with  whom  alone  he  holds  conunonion— tne  guilt— ite  frrt» 
ness— the  misery— are  all  points  of  resembMincc.  to  a  tuc^ 
the  grandeur  of  the  poetic  Imagery  only  gives  a  more  ttnmif 
effect.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  the  sub|aei  of  tk# 
Greek  poet  was  sancufied  and  exalted  by  the  escahlisb**! 
belief  oi  his  country,  and  that  his  t^rors  are  nowhere  uay 
pered  with  the  sweetness  which  hrealhes  from  9»  many 
passages  of  his  English  nvai.**) 


t  [On  reading  this,  Lord  Byron  wrote  from  Tenser  — 
'*  Jeffrey  is  very  kind  about  Manfired,  and  defends  Ita  or^Bn-  1 
ality,  which  I  did  not  know  that  anybody  had  attihcfced  ! 
As  to  the  germs  of  it,  they  majr  be  found  m  the  Joomal  1 
which  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Letch,  before  1  left  SwttxerluMl  I  have  | 
the  whole  scene  of  Manlred  before  me,  as  If  it  w«»  tea  ««»>  , 
terday,  and  could  point  It  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrem  imd  ak**;  i 

t  ["  Of  the  *  Prometheus'  of  ^schylus  I  was  pasTonatHt  | 
fond  as  a  boy,  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plari  we  r««diknc« 
a  year  at  Harrow :)  indeed,  thai  and  the  *  Jledeir  «>cfv  the 
only  ones,  except  the  *  Seven  befora  Thebes,*  wht<*h  e^et  ' 
much  pleased  me.   The  Proraetheos.  If  nnt  exartly  in  mv  ■ 
plan,  has  always  been  so  much  tn  my  nead,  that  I  can  e*aiiy 


conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I  Inra 
written  ;  but  I  deny  Marlow  and  his  pi 
you  will  do  the  same.**— Bfraa  Icfterv, 
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MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  OF  VENICE: 

AN  fflSTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 

m  FIVE  ACTS.*     • 


**  Dux  ixu}aieti  tnrtridus  AdrisB/'—HoHAci. 


PREFACE. 

Tbe  ooaapincy  of  the  Doge  Mnrino  Falioro  »  one 
of  the  moal  remarkable  eTenta  in  the  annals  of  the 


1  (On  the  onginal  MS.  seni  from  Ravenna,  Lord  Byron 
bM  written  :—**  Begun  April  4th,  183&-completed  July  lOth, 
l^a^—Aoifthed  copying  August  16th-17th,  1890;  the  which 
copying  makec  ten  Umes  the  toil  of  coninosing,  considering 
the  weathfer— tbern>onieter  00  in  the  shaae— and  my  domes- 
tk*  dutiee.*'  He  at  tbe  time  intended  to  keep  it  by  him  for 
nx  yean  before  sen^ling  it  to  the  preM :  but  resolutions  of 
thi9  kind  are,  in  modem  days,  very  seldom  adhered  to.  It 
WM  pnUiahcd  in  the  end  of  the  same  year ;  and,  to  the  po- 
H*s  great  disgust,  and  in  spite  of  his  urgent  and  repealed 
mnooMrancet,  was  produced  on  the  stage  of  Orury  Lane 
Thratre  early  in  1891.  The  extracts  from  his  letters  suffi- 
nratly  exptsln  his  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

}i»rino  Faliero  was,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  commend- 
H  warmly  for  tbe  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  history 
■ml  manners,  as  well  as  the  antique  seventy  of  its  structure 
tod  laoipiage,  bv  that  eminent  roaster  of  Italian  and  classi- 
cal laerMSure,  tne  late  Ugo  Fosooio.  Mr.  OifTord  also  de- 
lx^ht«d  him  by  pronouncing  it  *-  Enfflish— genuine  English.** 
It  was,  however,  little  fhvored  by  the  contemporary  critics. 
Therr  was,  indeed,  only  one  who  imoke  of  it  as  quite  wor- 
xhj  of  Lord  Byron's  repotation.  "  Nothing,'*  said  he,  "  has 
tor  a  long  Dme  aflbrded  us  so  much  pleasure,  as  the  rich 
{>r«>mij>e  of  dramatic  excellence  unfolded  in  this  production 
of  Lord  Byron.  Without  question,  no  such  tragedy  as  Ma- 
nao  Faliero  has  apj^ieared  in  Enitlish,  since  the  day  when 
Otwftj  alao  was  inspired  to  his  masterpiece  b)  the  interests 
of  a  Venetian  story  and  a  Venetian  conspiracy.  The  story 
of  which  Lord  Bjrron  has  possessed  himself  is,  we  think,  by 
br  the  finer  of  the  two,— and  we  say  pos$e$s«dj  because  we 
bp^tierr  be  has  adhered  almost  to  the  letter  of  the  transact 
L*a&<  OS  they  really  took  place.*'— The  language  of  the  Edin- 
torgh  and  (i^tarterly  Reviewers,  Mr  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  He- 
tci,  wnM  in  a  fkr  different  strain.    The  former  says— 

"  Manno  KaUero  has  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
k4b  dramstie  and  poetical ;  and  might  have  made  the  for- 
(ane  i»r  any  young  aspirant  for  fame :  but  the  name  of  Byron 
nitet  ezjieetatioos  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and,i 
>ite^  of  It  W  ^<  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  es- 
ui»a»beit.  we  asr  compelled  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  re- 
(in!  11  as  a  (allure,  both  as  a  poem  and  a  play.  This  may  be 
tan/y  aeoounted  for  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  unitinv 
Cir«^  two  sorts  of  excellence— of  coaftning  the  daring  and 
Cxtn^ift  genius  of  poetry  within  the  forms  and  limits  of  a 
nftUt  drama,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imparting  its  warm 
a>i  Ttiifymg  sptm  to  the  practical  nreparation  and  neces- 
*iry  details  of  a  complete  theatrical  action.  These,  how- 
etrr,  are  difficulties  with  which  dramatic  adventurers  have 
lont  had  to  strtiggle :  and  over  which,  though  they  are  in- 
comparabfy  mostlbrmidable  to  the  most  powerful  spirits, 
there  u  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  powers  of  Lord  Byron 
woald  have  triumphed,  The  true  history  of  his  failure, 
therefore,  we  oooceivei  and  the  actual  cause  of  his  miscar- 
D«ge  ea  fhe  present  occasion,  is  to  tw  found  in  the  bad 
rtwtce  af  his  subject— his  selection  of  a  story  which  not 
oa*T  fivra  no  scope  to  tbe  peculiar  and  commanding  graces 
of  Lis  geaMHL  but  runs  oonunually  counter  to  the  master  cur- 
rvsns  itf  hi»  unoy.  His  great  a(i»  are  exquisite  tenderness, 
Md  Jepyioiacaf  sublimity :  the  power  of  coi^juring  up  at 
ftrnmuf  Chose  delicious  visions  of  love  and  beauty,  and  pity 
Uflfnntj,  whieh  melt  our  hearts  within  us  with  a  thrilling 
*^  ritiertal  eotoess  ami  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
tlimal  irs  which  blasts  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
ia.'k  ^kI  capnooos  fuUninaiions  of  its  scorn,  rancor,  and 
rtisqga.  Wuh  the  cooaeiousneBs  of  these  great  powen,  and 
mif  m  snlful  perearsity  to  their  suggesoons,  he  has  here 
rfcistu  a  siarr  which,  m  a  great  measure,  excludes  the 


moet  singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modem 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Every  thing 
about  Venice  ia,  or  was,  extraordinary — ^her  aspect 
is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a  romance. 


agency  of  either;  and  resolutely  conducted  it,  so  as  to  se- 
cure himself  against  their  intrusion  ;— a  story  without  love 


traction,  on  the  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  digni- 
ty and  domestic  honor,— the  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of 
cold  and  unterapted  chastity,  and  the  noble  propriety  of  a 
pure  and  disciplined  understanding.  These,  we  think,  are 
not  the  most  promisina  thimes  for  any  writer  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  raise  powerful  emotions :  nor  very  likely,  in  any 
hands,  to  redeem  the  modern  drama  from  the  imputation  of 
want  of  spirit,  interest,  and  excitement.  But,  for  Lord  By- 
ron to  select  them  for  a  grand  dramatic  effort,  is  as  if  a 
swift-footed  racer  were  to  tie  his  feet  together  at  the  start- 
ing, or  a  valiant  knight  to  enter  the  lists  without  bis  arms. 
No  mortal  prowess  could  succeed  under  such  disadvan- 
tages.—The  story,  in  so  far  as  it  is  original  in  our  drama,  is 
extremely  improbable,  though,  like  most  other  very  impro- 
bable stories,  derived  from  authentic  sources :  but,  in  the 
main,  it  is  original ;  being,  indeed,  merely  another  '  Venice 
Preserved,*  and  continually  recalling,  though  certainly 
without  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except  that 
Jaffler  is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy,— and  that  the  disclo- 
sure, which  is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here  as- 
cribed to  mere  friendship,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  writing  and  management,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most  sense  and  vigor.  Otway  has  by 
far  the  most  passion  and  pathos  ;  and  that  though  nis  con- 
spirators are  better  orators  and  reasoners  than  the  gang  of 
Pierre  and  Reynault,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidere  is  as  much 
more  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina." 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  Bishop  He- 
her  thus  concludes : — 

"  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
system  to  blind  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fact  that 
Lord  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  intended  for 
the  closet,  has  piaued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rules, 
which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what  it  may)  are 
evidently,  off  the  stage,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  preserve  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obviously  use- 
less. It  is  true,  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconveniences  are 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized :  and  it  is  true  also,  that 
poetry  so  splendid  has  often  accompanied  them,  as  to  make 
us  wholly  overlook,  in  the  blaze  of  greater  excellences, 
whatever  inconveniences  result  from  them,  either  in  the 
closet  or  the  theatre.  But  even  diminished  difficulties  are 
not  to  be  needlessly  courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  snd 
dexterity  of  the  combatant,  we  soon  lose  sisht  of  the  cum- 
brous trappings  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  him- 
self;  yet,  if  those  trnppings  are  at  once  cumbersome  and 
Kdantic,  not  only  will  nis  difficulty  of  success  be  increased, 
t  his  failure,  if  he  fails,  will  be  rendered  the  more  signal 
and  ridiculous. 

"  Marino  Faliero  has,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a  failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  call  for  a  revision  oftheir  sentence.  It  contams, 
beyond  all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence, 
ami  some  of  genuine  poetry ;  and  the  scenes,  more  par- 
ticularly, in  which  Lord  Byron  has  neglectad  the  absurd 


The  itoiy  of  this  Dog«  is  to  be  found  in  all  her 
Chroniclee,  and  particaiarly  detailed  in  the  "  Liyea  of 
the  Doges,**  by  Marin  Sanuto,  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and  is 
perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than  any  scenes  which 
can  be  founded  upon  the  subject 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have   been  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.     I  find  him  commaader  in 


creed  of  his  pseudo-Hellenic  writers,  are  conceired  and  ela- 
borated with  rreat  tragic  effect  and  dexterity.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  decideoly  ill-chosen  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot, 
and  in  all  the  busiest  and  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  it 
is,  in  fad,  no  more  than  another  '  Venice  Preserved,'  in 
which  the  author  has  had  to  contend  (nor  has  he  contended 
successfully)  with  our  recollections  of  a  former  and  deserv- 
edly popular  play  on  the  same  subject.  And  the  only  re- 
spect in  which  it  differs  is,  that  the  Jaffier  of  Lord  Byron's 
plot  is  drawn  in  to  join  the  conspirators,  not  by  the  natural 
and  intelligible  motives  of  poverty,  aggravated  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  deep  and  well-grounded  re- 
sentment of  oppression,  but  by  his  outrageous  anger  for  a 
private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature.  The  Doge  of 
Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a  foolish  boy,  attempts 
to  overturn  that  republic  of  which  be  is  the  first  and  most 
trusted  servant ;  to  toassacre  all  his  ancient  friends  and  fel- 
low-soldiers, the  magistracy  and  nobibty  of  the  land.  With 
such  a  resentment  as  this,  thus  simply  stated  and  taken 
singly,  who  ever  symnuhised,  or  who  but  Lord  Byron  would 
have  expected  in  such  a  case  to  be  able  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy ?  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  tft  say  that  this  is  all  histor- 
ically true.  A  thing  may  be  true  without  being  probable  ; 
and  such  a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  as  is  implied  m  a  resent- 
ment so  sudden  and  extravagant,  is  no  more  a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  the  poet,  than  an  animal  with  two  heads  would  be 
for  an  artist  of  a  different  description. 

**  it  is  true  that,  when  a  long  course  of  mutual  bickering 
had  preceded,  when  the  mindof  the  prince  had  been  pre- 
pared, by  due  degrees,  to  hate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he 
wa^i  surrounded  and  overruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in 
every  act  of  the  senate,  a  studied  and  persevering  desigp  to 
wound  and  degrade  him.  a  very  slight  addition  of  injury 
might  make  the  cup  of  anger  overflow  ;  and  the  insufficient 
punishment  of  Steno  (though  to  most  men  this  punishment 
seems  not  uneoual  to  the  offence)  might  have  opened  the  last 
floodgate  to  tnat  torrent  which  had  l)een  long  gathering 
strength  from  innumerable  pettv  insults  and  aggresiuons. 

*'  It  is  also  possible  that  an  old  man,  doatinglv  fond  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  inseiusible  to  the  ridicule 
of  such  an  unequal  alliance,  might  for  months  or  years 
have  been  tormenting  himself  with  the  suspected  susoicions 
of  his  countrymen ;  have  smaried,  thovigh  convincea  of  his 
consort's  punty,  under  the  idea  that  others  were  not  equal- 
ly candid,  and  have  attached,  at  length,  the  greater  import- 
ance to  Steno's  ribaldry,  from  apprehending  this  last  to  be 
no  more  than  an  overt  demonstration  of  the  secret  thoughts 
of  half  the  little  world  of  Venice. 

•*  And  wc  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Faliero 
(unpromisine:  as  wc  regard  it  in  everv  way  of  telling)  had 
fallen  mto  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  Shakspeare,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  would  have  been  placed  considera- 
bly earlier  ;  that  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  gradual 
development  of  those  strong  Imes  of  character  which  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  and  for  the  workmg  of  those 
subtle  tmt  not  mstantaneous  poisons  which  were  to  destroy 
the  peace,  and  imbitter  the  feelmgs,  and  confuse  the  under- 
standing, of  a  brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  irrita- 
ble veteran. 

**  But  the  misfortune  is.  (and  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  as 
we  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  the 
unities,)  that,  instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful 
feelmgs  before  our  eyes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  them.  Of  the  previous  encroach- 
ments of  the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power  we  see  nothing. 
Nay,  we  only  hear  a  very  little  of  it,  and  that  in  general 
terms,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  ;  in  the  form  of  an 
i  apology  for  the  Doge's  past  conduct,  not  as  the  constant  and 
painful  feehng  which  we  ought  to  have  shared  nith  him  in 
the  fir>t  instance,  if  we  were  to  svmpathize  in  his  views  and 
I  wish  success  to  his  enterprise.  'The  fear  that  his  wife  might 
I  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, scarcely  hinted  at ;  and  no  other  reason  for  such  a  fear 
is  named  than  that  which,  simply  taken,  could  never  have 
produced  it— a  libel  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  We 
are,  therefore,  through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  feelings  of 
surprise  rather  than  of  pity  or  sympathy,  as  persons  wit- 
nessing portentous  events  from  causes  apparently  inade- 
quate.   We  lee  a  man  become  a  traitor  for  no  otlier  visible 


chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  when 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  and  bb  amy  of  eigi^ 
thousand  men,  lulling  eight  thootaad  lora,  aai 
keeping  the  besieged  at  the  same  lime  ta  cbrck ;  aa 
exploit  to  which  I  know  none  simiJar  in  ktfUc), 
except  that  of  Cosar  at  Almia,  and  of  Prince  Cucu* 
at  Belgrade.  He  was  afterwards  commander  of  th^ 
fleet  in  the  same  war.    Ho  took  C^w  d*IsCiia.    Ur 


cause  (however  other  causes  are  ineidentslly  tassixnaie) 
than  a  single  vulgar  insult,  which  w«s  more  litely  to  nrml 
on  the  perpetrator  than  to  wound  the  object ;  and  w«  eaasa 
pity  a  death  incurred  in  such  a  quarrel.** 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Jairoary,  191.  wJl 
show  the  author's  ow  n  estimate  of  the  picoe  tho»  cntu^**.! 
After  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  wtmld  tenj  xn- 
dacious  as  to  trample  on  hu  feelings  fcy  pto4Qomg  u  <s  tte 
stage,  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

*' It  is  too  regular  — the  time,  twenty-four  bMirs^thr 
change  of  place  not  frequent— nothing  tml&^nauiu:—^'^ 
surprises— no  starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  oppoitiinitir?  v.  • 
tossing  their  heads  and  kicking  their  hceu*— ani  l*^  '^'^• 
the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modern  play.  I  am  j^emmU-i 
that  a  great  tragedy  is  not  to  tie  produced  l»y  foi^o«rm«  \A* 
old  dramatists — who  arc  full  of  groi9  faults,  piirdcool  <".i( 
for  the  beauty  of  Ihcir  language,— but  by  wnling  ralur*.  f 
and  reguhrlify  and  producing  regular  tragedie«,  hloe  M* 
Greeks ;  but  not  in  imitation.— merelv  the  outline  of  iWr 
conduct,  adapted  to  our  own  times  and  cirrum5«anc«>.  £^' 
of  course  mo  chorus.  You  will  laugh,  and  »ay,  •  Why  i*  «,~* 
vou  do  so  ''  1  have,  vou  see,  tried  a  sketch  in  MaxiD>3  F*- 
liero :  but  many  people  thmb  my  talent  *  ea«mte«/7v  mt  \  \ 
tic,"  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  tiiev  are  tvn  nghL  li  ^L* 
rino  Faliero  don*t  fail— in  the  perusal— I  *haU,  perlu;'*.  fi 
again,  (but  not  for  the  stage  .>  and  as  I  think  lh«fl  imf  a  d^* 
the  principal  passion  for  tragedy,  (and  yet  most  o<  ours  xtr> 
upon  it,)  you  will  not  find  me  a  popular  »nier.  Vulc>«  t 
is  love/MTioiM,  criaiuio/.  and  kaplcAt,  it  ought  not  to  m^(  « 
tragic  subject.  When  it  is  melting  and  mau<1Un.  it  4»«f.  ^it 
it  ought  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  mtrxjoi- 
price  boxes.  If  you  want  to  have  a  acAvan  of  «k&as  1  ua 
tnring,  take  up  a  trsMsUtton  of  any  of  the  Greek  traKr-_>.^« 
If  I  said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impudent  pre^ii;/.-:vc 
of  mine :  but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the  om- 
nals.  that  I  think  I  may  risk  it.  Then  judse  of  the  *  nm}i^*  ^ 
ty  ol  plot.'  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dnunaiio . 
which  is  like  drinkins  usquebaugh,  and  then  proving  a  fcarv 
tain.  Yet,  after  all,  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  9f>ir<« 
is  a  nobler  element  tJian  a  clear  spring  bubbling  up  m  tw 
siuiT  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  difference  betwero  ^^r 
Greeks  and  those  turbid  mountebanks — always  czcrpt^^ 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  clajj^ic.  Or.  ta^^  a? 
a  translation  of  Alfieri.  and  try  the  interes:,  ^c.  ctf  Ucst 
my  new  attempts  in  the  old  Ime.  by  htm  m  Ci^^Lui^ ,  aad 
then  tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But  don't  measure  a>e  bi 
voua  OWN  ofd  or  new  tailor*s  yard.  Nothing  «o  easy  »*  -jv- 
tricate  confusion  of  plot  and  rant.  Mrs.  reetbrre.  in  cr«z»> 
edy,  has  ten  times  the  bustle  of  Coogrrre ;  hui  are  Uie-i 
to  be  compared!  and  yet  she  drove  Congrere  (retm  i^x 
theatre.'' 

Again,  February  Ifl.  he  thus  writes,— 

'*  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever  wn?* 
for  popularity  T  I  defy  you  to  show  a  viork  of  muH  rjcy.^ 
a  tale  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or  complexion.  It  Mi^^HAn 
to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a  different  fttvie  of  thft  <teatxw , 
neither  a  servile  following  of  the  old  luama,  vrktclk  *»  m 
grossly  erroneous  one,  nor  vet  f««  French.  Itie  LLoa<-  ^\»j 
succeeded  the  old  wntent.  ft  appears  to  me  that  gucwi  Cok- 
lish,  and  a  severer  approach  to  the  rules,  fnagkt  coat^is 
something  not  dishonorable  to  our  literature.  1  batv  mlsa 
attempted  to  make  a  play  without  love ;  and  tbrre  are 
neither  rings,  nor  mistake's,  nor  starts,  nor  uutrace«j<i>  r-xxr  • 
ing  villains,  nor  melodrama  in  it.  All  this  will  preavj^*  tx* 
populanty,  but  does  not  persuade  me  that  il  is  tkrr^fmrm  l%u^ 
ty.  Whatever  fault  it  lia?  will  anse  fhim  deficiency  la  \im 
conduct,  rather  than  iu  the  coxiorption.  which  U'  sarz^-*- 
and  severe. 

♦*  Reproach  is  useless  al^-ays,  and  imlatiog— bat  n!.v  V-c 
ings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  be  ttmsged  lii«  a  glAdiAi.»r  Xo 
the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that '  rtt%.v\mt,'  Mr.  CIUsUki.  a» 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  comnenvation.  ^hal  is  all  ihv*^  w 
the  purpose !  It  is  like  Louis  Xl  V.  who  inauiod  upui.  huj- 
ing  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  hone,  and,  jn  hxj»  rt- 
fvisaU  on  taking  it  by  force,  ^ydt]ey  sliot  his  h«rse.  I  ooui»3 
not  shoot  my  tragedy,  but  I  would  have  flun^  li  into  Uie  trw 
rather  than  have  had  it  rtprtscotcd.'*] 
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vw  ambaflndor  at  G«iioa  and  Rome, — at  which  last 

h»  reeeiTed  th«  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom ; 

liii  absence  being'  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no 

ii^rigae,  nnee  he  was  apprized  of  his  predecesBor'B 

lifvth  and  his  own  soccesrion  at  the  same  moment 

But  be  appeals  to  have   been  of  an   ungovernable 

tamper.     A  stoiry  is  told  by  Sannto,  of  his  having, 

many  yean   b»lbre,  when   podesta   and   captain   at 

TfvTiB»»  based  the  ean  of  the  bishop,  who  was  some- 

j  vfaat  taidy  in  bringing  the  Host     For  this,  honest 

Sanoto  **  saddBes  him  «^  a  judgment,"  as  Thwackum 

'  did  Sqoafe ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was 

I  ponidied  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 

I  at  tiie  time  of  its  oommiBaon.     He  seems,  indeed,  to 

,  have  been  aAerwardi  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 

i  ««  6Bd  him  amboasador  at  Rome,  and  invested  with 

I  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 

'  aad  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenzo  Count-bishop 

'  of  Ceoeda.    For  thoe  facts  my  authorities  are  Sannto, 

Vetlsr  Sandi,  Andiea  Navagero,  and  the  account  of 

th9  siege  of  Zaia,  fint  publi&ed  by  the  indefatigable 

Abate  Morelli,  in  his  **  Monumenti  Veneziani  di  varia 

'  Letteratnra,*'  printed  m  1796,  all  of  which  I  have 

heked  over  in  the  original  language.    The  modems, 

I>3ra,  Sismondi,  and  £augier,  nearly  agree  with  the 

hocieDt  chroniclen.     Sismondi   attributes  the   con- 

loincy  to  bis  jealousy;    but  I  find  this  nowhere 

aaseited  by  the  natioQal  historians.     Vettor  Saudi,  iu- 

1  dr«d,  gays,  that "  Altri  scrissero  che dalla  gelosa 

:  miipiziiHx  di  easo  Doge  siasi  fatto  (Michel  Stono)  stac- 

I  ear  eoa  VMriema,"  Sbc  &«. ;  but  this  appears  to  have 

beeo  by  no  means  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded 

to  by  Saanto  or  by  Navagero ;  and  Saadi  himself  adds, 

I  a  nnmeat  after,  that  "  per  altre  Veneziane  memorio 

I  tns^,  che  non  il  9oio  desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose 

,  aOa  coogtora  ma  anche  la  innata  abituale  ambizion 

,  aa<per  cai  anelava  a  £arsi  principe  independente." 

The  fint  motive  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the 

snm  affront  of  the  words  written  by  Michel  Steno  on 

the  docal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and   inadequate 

mieoce  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one 

)  of  their  "  tre  Capi."    The  attentions  of  Steno  himself 

I  ^ppev  to  have  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  dam- 

tth,  aad   not  to  the  "  Dogaressa"  herself,   against 

v'boge  Cune   not   the  slightest  insinuation  appears, 

iriiile  she  m  prised  for  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for 

^  yontb.     Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the 

l&at  of  Saudi  be  an  assertion)  that  the  Doge  was 

Ktoated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife ;  but  rather  by  respect 

for  b^,  and  for  his  owu  honor,  warranted  by  his  past 

,  «nncf»  and  present  dignity. 

j     I  kanw  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
ia  Eo^ish,  unless  by  Or.  Moore  in  bis  View  of  Italy. 
He  aeeeont  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 
I  ahrat  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 
',  great  an  efiect  from  so  slight  a  cause.     How  so  acute 
I  ud  «vere  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of 
ZefaKo  could  wcmder  at  this  is  inconceivable.     He 
kaew  that  a  baain  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Maaham's 
fnm  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  lad  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating 
van,  because  bis  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding 


'[The  Abbess  biiognq>her  denies  the  correctness  of  this 
saeoent — **  Q^elques  Acrivains,**  he  says,  '*  qui  trouvaient 
aa>  doute  piquant  d*atthtnier  de  grands  efTeU  a  de  petites 
'  biases,  oot  pr^tendu  que  TAbb^  avajt  insists  dans  le  conseil 
poor  faire  dtelarer  la  guerre  i  la  Prosse,  par  ressentiment 
^Jotre  Frederic,  et  pour  renger  sa  ranitA  po«f*"ae,  humili^ 
pv  ie  vers  da  mooarque  bel-esprit  et  po«te-^ 
*  Evites  de  Bemis  la  sterile  abondanoe.' 


fault  with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another 
occupation — that  Helen  lost  Troy — ^that  Lucretia  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins  from  Rome— and  that  Cava 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spain — ^that  an  insulted  bus* 
band  led  the  Gauls  to  Closium,  and  thence  to  Rome — 
that  a  single  verse  Of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  on  the 
Abb^  de  Bemis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach' — that  the  elopement  of 
Dearbhorgil  with  Mac  Murchad  conducted  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  slavery  of  Ireland — that  a  personal  pique 
between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons — and, 
not  to  multiply  instances,  that  Commodus,  Domitian, 
and  Caligula,  fell  victims,  not  to  their  public  tyranny, 
but  to  private  vengeance — nxid  that  an  order  to  make 
Cromwell  disembark  from  the  ship  in  which  he  would 
have  sailed  to  America,  destroyed  both  king  and  com- 
monwealth. After  these  instances,  on  the  least  re- 
flection, it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr.  Moore  to 
seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to  command,  who  had 
served  and  swayed  in  the  most  important  ofiices, 
should  fieroely  resent,  in  a  fierce  age,  an  unpunished 
afllront,  the  grossest  that  can  be  offered  to  a  man,  be 
he  prince  or  peasant  The  age  of  Falicro  is  little  to 
the  purpose,  unless  to  favor  it — 

**  The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire, 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  matil's  ire.** 

"  Young  men  soon  give  and  soon  forget  aiTronts, 
Old  age  is  slow  at  both." 

Langier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical : — "  Tale 
fti  il  fine  ignominioso  di  un'  uomo,  che  la  sua  nascit^, 
la  sua  etii,  il  suo  carattero  dovevano  tener  lontano 
dalle  passioni  prodnttrici  di  grandi  delitti.  I  sboi 
ialenti  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne'  maggiori  im- 
pieghi,  la  sua  capacity  sperimentata  ne'  govemi  e 
nelle  ambasciate,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima  e  la 
fiducia  de*  cittadini,  ed  avevano  uniti  i  suflragj  per 
collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republics.  Innalzato  ad  un 
grade  che  terminava  sloriosamente  la  sua  vita,  il  ri- 
sentimento  di  un'  ingiuria  leggiera  insinu6  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  velono  che  bastO  a  corrompere  le  antiche 
sue  quality,  e  a  condurlo  al  termine  dei  scellerati ; 
serio  esempio,  che  prova  non  etservi  eidf  in  cut  la 
prudenxa  umana  sia  tieura,  e  che  nelV  uomo  restano 
gempre  passioni  capaci  a  disonorarlOf  quando  non 
invtgili  sopra  se  stesso.*^ 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life?  I  have  searched  the  cbroniclen, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true  that  he  avow- 
ed all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture,  but 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy 
on  his  part ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having 
taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but 
his  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by  those  minute 
historians,  who  by  no  means  favor  him :  such,  indeed, 
would  be  contrary  to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  be  died,  as  it  is  to 
the  truth  of  history.  I  know  no  justification,  at  any 
distance  of  time,  for  calumniating  an  historical  cha- 
racter: surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  ;  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaflbld 
have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their  own,  wlth- 


Je  ne  m'amuserai  point  &  rifuter  cette  opinion  ridicule ; 
elle  tombe  par  le  fait,  si  Tabb^,  cumme  dit  Duclos,  se 
declara  au  contraire,  dans  le  conseil,  constamment  pour 
I'alliance  avec  la  Pnisse,  centre  le  sentiment  mfime  de 
Louis  XV.  et  de  Madame  de  Pompadour."— Bi*.  Univ.} 

«  Lauffier,  Hist,  de  la  R6pub.  de  Yenise,  Italian  transla- 
tion, vol.  iv.  p.  30. 
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out  attribating  to  thttn  th«t  whidi  th«  rery  incurring 
of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to  their  Tiolent 
death  renders,  of  all  othem,  the  most  improbable.  The 
black  veil  which  w  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino 
Faliero  amongst  the  Dogoff,  and  the  Giant's  Stair- 
case where  he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and 
decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination ;  as 
did  his  fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I  went,  in 
1819,  in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the 
church  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo;  and,  as  I  was 
standing  before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a 
priest  came  np  to  me  and  said,  "  I  can  show  you  finer 
monuments  than  that"  I  told  him  that  1  was  in 
search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly 
of  the  Doge  Marino's.  <*  Oh,"  said  he,  '<  I  will  show 
it  you ;"  and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed 
out  a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscrip- 
tion. He  said  Siat  it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining, 
but  was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placMl 
in  its  present  situation ;  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal;  there  were  still  some  bones 
remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention 
in  the  third  Act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however, 
of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino ;  Ordelafo,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117,  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns,)  and  Vital  Faliero, 
who  reigned  in  1082.  The  family,  originally  from 
Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth 
in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the 
nuMt  ancient  families  in  Europe.  The  length  I  have 
gone  into  on  this  subject  will  show  the  interest  I  have 
taken  in  it  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  I  have  at  least  transferred  into  our  laqguage 
an  historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 


'  (In  February,  1817,  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Murray— 
'*  Look  into  Dr.  Moore's  •  View  of  Italy'  for  me :  in  one  of 
the  volumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiero 
(it  ought  to  be  Faliero)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  motives 
of  it.  Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  ii  in  a  letter  to 
me  soon.  I  want  it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of 
that  business  here ;  though  the  veiled  patnot,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  still 
exist  and  are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  their  histories : 
but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent 
on  nis  motives,  which  were  a  privHle  grievance  against  one 
of  the  patricians.  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedv  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  very  dramatic ;  an  old  man,  jealous, 
and  conspirina  against  the  state,  of  which  he  was  actually 
reigning  chief:  The  last  circumstance  makes  it  the  most 
remarkable,  and  only  fact  of  the  kind  in  all  history  of  all 
nations."] 

*  ["  It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a  woman's  toilet 
—it  disenchants."— MS.j 

*  While  I  was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  I  can  vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  my- 
self, that  we  did  our  best  to  orixig  back  the  legitimate  drama. 
I  tried  what  I  could  to  get  "  De  Montfort"  revived,  but  in 
vain,  and  equallv  in  vam  in  favor  of  Sotheby's  "Ivan," 
which  was  thought  an  acting  play  :  and  I  endeavored  also 
to  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are 
not  in  the  secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  "  School  for 
Scandal"  is  the  play  which  has  brought  least  money,  aver- 
aging the  number  or  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  produc- 
tion ;  so  Manager  Dibden  assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred 

*  (The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  in  Dublin)  died  in 
1624.  His  first  production,  the  "House  of  Montorio."  a 
romance,  is  the  only  one  of  his  worits  that  has  survived  him. 
When  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  eke  fit  was  on 
him,  this  fantastical  gentleman  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his 
forehead.—"  Maturin,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  sent  his*  Bertram' 
and  a  lettar  to  the  Drory  Lane  Committee,  without  his  ad- 
dress :  so  thst  at  first  1  could  give  him  no  answer ;  when  I 
at  length  hit  upon  his  residence  I  sent  him  a  favorable  one, 
and  soffleUking  more  sutastantisl."] 


It  is  now  four  yvars  that  I  hare  mffditala^  te 
work ;  and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examhi«4  ^ 
rBcorda,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  ma^  it  Inn 
on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero^'  But,  perreivinf  no  forat- 
ation  for  this  m  hirtorictti  troth,  and  aware  thai  jijtlsij 
is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  dmna,  I  hvTe  ghnm  ft  « 
more  historical  fornw  I  was,  hesid*w,  trrll  mdiWX  by 
the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  poini,  in  Mkiitsr  vtb 
him  of  my  intention  at  Venico  in  1 8 1 7.  **  If  yon  mckr 
him  jealous,"  said  he,  *<  reeoUect  that  jem  hsw  to  nsi- 
tend  with  established  writets,  la  my  nothing  of  Shsk- 
speare,  and  an  exhausted  aubjeet ;— stidt  to  the  dd  Befy 
Doge*s  natural  ehanifeter,  which  wilt  bear  y«w  oset,  * 
projieriy  drawn ;  and  make  yoor  plot  ni  re^gvlsr  u  rra 
can.*'  Sir  William  Drummond  gave  me  aearfy  th« 
same  counsel.  How  far  I  have  followed  tlieoe  uxtrer- 
tions,  or  whether  they  have  availed  fD^•  is  not  far  um-  to 
decide.  I  have  had  no  view  to  the  staite ;  in  ito  prw^f^ 
state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  exalted  object  of  an- 
bition  ;  besides,  I  have  been  too  mileh  behind  the  sceo^ 
to  have  thought  it  so  at  any  time.'  And  I  caanot  cos- 
ceive  any  man  of  irritable  feeling  patting  himoelf  of  the 
mereies  of  an  audience.  Hie  aiteerinif  reader,  and  (ke 
loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  ore  scattered  and  diseaat 


and  immediate  grievance,  heightened  by  a  Dianas  doak 
of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his  eeitaiatT  ^ha 
own  imprudence  in  eleotiug  them  his  judj^os.  Wi^  1 
capable  of  writing  a  play  whieh  could  be  deemed  slafv- 
worthy,  success  would  give  me  no  pleaaure,  and  fa^lun 
great  pain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  dnri&c  tii» 
time  of  being  one  of  the  Committee  of  <mo  of  the 
theatres,  I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  nover  wA.* 
But  surely  there  is  a  dramatie  power  aomewWr, 
where  Joanna  Baillie,*  and  Millman,*  and  John  Wileaa* 

since  MaturinV  "  Bertram**  I  am  not  aware ;  co  tJut  1  im* 
be  traducing,  through  ignorance,  some  exoelient  oew  «n 
ters :  if  so,  I  beg  their  pardon.  I  have  been  alieeni  (no 
En^and  nearly  five  jrears,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  n«i 
an  English  newspaper  since  my  departure,  and  am  torn 
only  aware  of  theatrical  matters  through  the  mcvlicm  rif 
the  Parisian  Gazette  of  Galignaoi,  and  only  tot  |}«  last 
twelve  months.  Let  me  then  deprecate  ail  off»cne  t- 
tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whom  1  wish  well,  and  of  «  k» 
I  know  nothing.  The  long  oooipUiiits  of  the  ar<tial  it>l< 
of  the  drama  arise,  however,  rroro  no  fault  <»r  Itic  «rr- 
formers.  1  can  conceive  uothioa  better  than  Eea^*«. 
Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  very  diaerent  laaaaera,  or  tdsi 
EUiston  in  gentlemam**  comedy,  and  in  some  pans  at  tmp- 
dy.  Miss  O'Neill  I  never  saw,  having  made  ani  ki^i  * 
determination  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  •!» 
turb  my  recollection  of  Siddons  Siddoas  and  KfwSif 
were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action ;  1  nevrr  saw  aay  Uusp  »^ 
all  resembling  them  even  in  »tr$on:  for  ttua  rr««oti  «• 
shall  never  see  again  Conolanus  or  MAcbetli.  !¥!«« 
Kenn  is  blamed  for  want  of  dignity  we  >houkl  trmfni^ 
that  it  is  a  grace,  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  bs  »it*iiiM: 
by  study.  In  all,  not  surcR-Datural  pans,  he  i«  fHtr^mi 
even  his  very  defects  belong,  or  seem  to  belong,  to  ihr 
parts  themwives,  and  afvpear  truer  to  nature.  But  ot 
kemble  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  hts  acunr,  whsiihr 
Cardinal  de  Rets  said  of  the  Manrals  of  MontrcMr.  -  tb^i 
he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  reminded  htm  t4  ttc 
heroes  of  Plutarch.** 

*  [Mrs.  Bainie*s  "  Family  Legend**  Im  the  only  one  af  ac 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  success  on  the  staged 

*  jThe  Rev.  Henry  ElartMillmsa.  of  Bmaen  No»0*'<«* 
Oxford,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  m  tJksi  UoiverMit. 
and  now  Rector  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftmmstar.    **  Tm 


which  he  wrote  before  Ukma  his  first  daarae  at  Ox(  ni,  • 
the  onlv  one  of  his  plays  that  aas  done  well  on  the  sLatt  ' 
« [Jono  Wtlson,  of  Magdalen  College,  Ooifofd.  n^w  Pn»> 


fessor  of  Moral  PhilosopKy  in  the  Uaivemty  of  Etlmt«jnrl),  ' 
—the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms/*  ••  M  *rgs- 
ret  Lindsay,'*  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  IUAbl*  Ar 
4cc.,  and  tne  principal  critic  as  well  as  huiaortst  of  nLocl* 
wood's  Magasae.j 
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T^e  ''Ciiy  of  th«  PlagM,"  and  the  «FbI1  of 
Jtrwalem"  m  full  of  the  bwi  materiel  for  tragedy 
tkat  hm  been  aeea  fliuoe  Horaee  Walpole,  except 
p««ai^  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort  It  is  the 
fanhioo  la  nndMrate  Horace  Walpole ;  fintlyi  becauee 

,  hif-  WMM  a  noMwnan,  and  oeoondly,  becauee  he  wae  a 

I  fnTlfMff'"}  but,  to  aay  nothing;  of  the  composition 
•f  hi»  inooaipaiaUe  letten,  and  of  the  Castle  of 
Otr&nto,  h^  ia  the  **  Ultimoa  Rooianonim/'  the  author 
o(  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tngedy  of  the  highest 

I  ovdfir,  aiul  not  a  puling  loTe»play.    He  is  the  father 

.  of  the  fifvt  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
Lif^gnacet  ftud  sossly  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than 

,  any  trving  writeTt  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  qMtaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I 
(ot^  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 

,  «ciU  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the 
irregulahty,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
theatrical  compositionB,  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
rrprvient  the  oofuquraey  as  already  formed,  and  the 
D<iff*  acceding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his 
owD  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The 
oi>mrchaFacter»y  (except  that  of  the  Dacheas,)  incidents, 
sod  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short 
fur  such  a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
except  thai  all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the 
paiaee.  Had  I  foUowed  this,  the  unity  would  have  been 
bcUer  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in 
(be  fuU  anpembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead  of  monoto- 

.  nousfy  placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the  same 
iadividita&a    For  the  real  facta,  1  refer  to  the  Appendix.* 


'  [Loni  Bvron  ohgui&lly  designed  to  inscribe  this  trasedy 
'  his  frtena.  the  latp  Mr.  Douglas  Kmnaird ;  but  the  uedi* 
tuen.  then  drawn  op,  has  remained  till  now  In  MS.    It  is 


oiilme  «fonls:— 

'*To  ma  HoKoaABLB  Dovolas  Kinnaibd. 

**  My  d^ar  Douglas,— I  dedicate  to  you  the  ibliowing  trage- 
dy, rather  on  account  of  your  good  opinion  of  it,  than  from 
aay  aouon  of  my  own  that  tt  may  be  worthy  of  your  accept- 
saea.  But  if  fts  mftntu  were  ten  times  greater  than  they 
poMibly  can  be,  this  offering  would  still  be  a  fery  madequate 
acknnwle4frm«'nl  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
wineta<  tar  4  trnr*  of  years,  you  have  honored  your  obliged 
9aA  am^nmatle  friend.  BYRON/' 

M  aeoUier  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tranily  to  Goeihe,  whose  praises  of  *  Manfred'*  had  highly 
dHMitcd  htm  ;  but  thu  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that  to 
Mr.  liuuminl  t—it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
141.  whan  II  was  prssenied  to  him  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Mur- 
r»y.  }VM. ;  nor  wiu  it  printed  at  all,  until  Mr.  Moore  included 
a  m  hn  Ufe  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Ms^m.  la  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages,  which,  the  MS. 
hsnag  wace  been  lost,  we  cannot  now  restore.  ^*  It  is  writ- 
uaw*  be  «ay*«  **  in  the  poet's  most  whimsical  and  mocking 
laood ;  and  the  ainneasared  sevemy  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
tww  favoftte  otgeeta  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
a>  dffpnve  Ow  reader  of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages." 
file  work!  ore  in  possesion  of  so  much  of  Lord  nyron's  sar- 
w%A9c  mikfvunn  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reck- 
Iratsmm  with  which  he  threw  them  off  is  so  generally  appre- 
oaiad.  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  purpose  could 
be  serf«d  by  suppressing  the  fragmenu  thus  characterized. 

^  To  Babos  Gobtnb,*  Ac.  *c.  Ice. 

"  8u',— In  the  Appsndla  to  aa  English  work  lately  traos- 

Uicd  uitt>  German  and  pohUsbed  at  Leipsic.  a  judgment  of 

K»m  tipt«  Coglish  poetry  ta  quoted  as  follows .-  *  That  in 
VtLi«b  poetry,  great  |iemus.  universal  power,  a  feeling  of 
profundny.  with  sulBcieot  tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be 
hmtM .  but  that  JUgeiher  Iktte  do  not  auutitute  poet*,*  Jkc.  *c. 
*- 1  mgnt  to  ase  a  great  man  falling  into  a  great  mistake. 
Ttiii  eptaiun  offours  only  proves  that  the '  Ihctiomry  often 
t^tm4  ini¥ig  Agbth  Amihort^  has  not  been  translated  into 
0#fman  Yoo  will  have  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegers  ver- 
mtm.  ifte  dialflcus  m  Macbeth— 

*  Theia  are  tm  iiMuoMi  I 
UaebetK    G««f,  rilhkin  T 

Auihort^  sir.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


*  ;CMl%e  was  ennobled,  havmg  the  Vtm  prettied  Ui  his 
lans,  but  never  rcoeiyed  the  title  of  Baron.j 


MEN. 
Marino  Fauero,  Doge  of  Veniee. 
Bertuccio  Fauero,  Ifephew  of  the  Doge. 
LioNi,  a  Patrician  and  {Senator. 
Benintbnoe,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Michel  Steno,  One  of  the  Three  Capi  of  the  Vorty. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief  of  ^ 

the  Arsenal, 
Pbilv  Calendaro,  ^  ConapiratOTM* 

Daoolino, 
Bertram, 
Signor  of  the  Night,  {**  Signore  di  Notte,")  one  of 

the  Oficera  belonging  to  the  Republic, 
First  Citizen. 
Second  Citizen. 
Third  Citizen. 

ViNCENZO,  ) 

PiBTRo,      >  Ofieers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Battista,  ) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Guards,  Conspirators,  Citizens,  The  Council  of  Ten, 
The  Giunta,  ^c.  4^. 

WOMEN. 
Anoiolui A,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 
Marianna,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  j<. 
Scene  Venice — In  the  year  1355. 

Now.  of  these  '  ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are  actually 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this 
moment,  whatever  their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know :  and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess 
a  far  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  less 
than  yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your 
German  translators  that  you  are  not  aware  of  tne  works  of 

*•  There  is  also  another,  named      •  •  • 

•  »  *  •  * 

**  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  you. 
They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel,  (Windsor  brick.s,by 
the  way,)  but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

'*  It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that '  the  predominant  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  is  a  disgust 
and  contempt  for  life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
single  wora  of  prose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a  greater 
contempt  for  life,  than  all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that 
ever  were  written.  Madame  de  StaCl  says,  that '  Werther 
has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man ;*  and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  put  more  individuals 
out  of  this  world  than  Napoleon  himself, —except  in  the  way 
of  his  profession.  Perhaps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious 
judgment  passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  Journal  upon  you 
in  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indis- 
posed you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  aa  criticism.  But 
you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good- 
natured  fellowa  considering  their  two  professions,— taking 
up  the  law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one 
can  more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment  in  your 
particular,  than  I  do ;  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your 
iriend  Schlegel,  in  1816,  at  Coppet. 

**  In  behalf  of  my  '  ten  thousand'  living  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed 
with  regard  to  'English  Poetry'  in  general,  and  which 
merited  notice,  because  it  was  yours. 

**  My  principal  object  in  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a 
century,  has  led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  lirst  literary  character  of  his  age. 

*'  You  nave  been  fortunate,  Sir,  not  only  in  the  writings 
which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the  name  tt«clf,  as 
bein^  sufficiently  musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity. 
In  this  you  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  your  countrymen, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  immortal  also— if  anybody 
could  pronounce  them. 

**  It  may.  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  ume  of 
levity,  that  I  am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  you ; 
but  this  will  be  a  mistake :  I  am  always  flippant  in  prose, 
Considering  you,  as  I  really  and  warmly  do,  m  coounon  with 
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MARINO  FAIIEBO. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE    I. 
An  Antechamber  tn  the  Dueal  Palace, 

PnTRo  speaks,  tn  entering,  to  Battuita. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  meaBonger  rotum'd  ? 

Bat  Not  yet; 

I  have  sent  freqaently,  as  you  commanded, 
But  still  the  Signory  is  deep  in  coaadl 
And  lonfr  debate  on  Steno*B  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long— at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  bean  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  7 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover'd  o*er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions, 
Dispatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports. 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;  but  whene*er 
He  heaxB  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step. 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders. 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himsolf  a^n,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  tum*d  a  leat  ['twas 

Bat.  'Tis  said  he  is  mnch  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno's  a  patrician. 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  7 

Pie.  TTwere  enongh 

Ho  be  judged  justly ;  but  *tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  hero  it  comes. — What  news,  Vincenzo7 

Enter  Vincenzo. 
Vim  'Tis 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown : 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Ducal  Chamber. 

Marino  Faubro,  Doge;  and  his  Nephew, 
Bkrtuccio  Falibro. 
Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 
Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori'  did. 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peem,  his  own  tribunal. 


all  your  own.  and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  htcrary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe  since 
the  death  of  Voltaire.  I  Telt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  to 
you  the  following  work,— iu>(  as  being  either  a  tragedy  or  a 
poTM,  (for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark 
of  esteem  and  admiration  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who 
has  been  hailed  in  Germany  '  the  Great  Goethb.'  I  have 
the  honor  to  be.  with  the  truest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant,  BYROX. 

"  Ravenna,  8«»"  14«.  1820. 
**  P.  S.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy,  there 
is  a  great  struggle  about  what  they  call  *  Clasnear  and  *  Ro- 
0iaii(u;,'— terms  which  were  not  suojects  of  classification  in 
England,  at  least  when  I  left  it  four  or  fire  years  ago.  Some 


Ber.  F.  His  peon  will  •caroe  protact  him:  sneh  u 
act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.  {Feiij  * 

Doge.  Know  yon  not  Venice?    Know  yon  Mt  th« 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber.  F.  {addressing  Vincbjixo,  then  entefrng.) 
How  now — what  tiifiaes? 

Vta.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highne«  that  the  cvtat  ' 
Has  pasB*d  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
Ab  the  due  fonns  of  judgment  arc  gone  dmugh, 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  stlute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entmat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Ye«— 

They  are  wond'roos  datiful,  and  ever  hnmlde 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  1 

Vin,  It  is,  your  highnesi: 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  caird  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Repubiio, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united.         (ceivcd. 

Ber.  F.  An  you  aware,  from  aoght  you  hvwt  p<t^ 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Vin.  No,  my  lord ;  yon  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True ;  bat  there  still  is  something  pvtn  tr 
guess. 
Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  nimld  catch  il : 
A  vrhisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribanml. 
The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men. 
And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  I  grant — 
And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty  ;  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspect*— 
At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number — 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  youiv,  Vincenao, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Vin.  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  nooiucDt, 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  fc«mm<; ; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 
Made  me 

Doge,  (abruptly.)  And  how  lobk'd  he  ?  deliver  &st 

Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  rM^*d 
To  the  decree,  whate*er  it  were ; — but  to  ! 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secebtaby  of  the  Forty. 
See.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  aends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  rad  requesla 
His  highness  to  penise  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  passed  on  Michel  Steno,  bom 
Patrician,  and  arraigned  upon  the  chaigv 


of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is  trtie,  ahuKeil  Popr  anpi  ^».^ 
but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves  dMl  not  know  t  •  •  >• 
write  either  prose  or  vers* ;  but  oobudy  thutight  tl»r.  •  »»n- 
making  a  sect  of.  Perhap*  there  may  bi*  j^^nw.jv  t,zol  * '. ■  i  -' 
sprung  up  lately,  but  1  have  not  heard  nmch  ab<w:  •'.  &.>*  ' 
would  be  such  bad  tasictJiat  I  nhaU  be  very  nortytokvliei  t  it' 

The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  (rratifir<!  wiUh  ihn  loU «. 
of  Lord  Byron's  admiration.  He  '!jc*i  ai  Weiuiareiri)  ':. 
the  year  1832— a  ycari^hich  swrM  awaysn  many  <?<  •  * 
greut  men  of  the  European  i»orld— aniung  ottien^  Cm  Mt 
and  Scott.] 

1  [The  Avogadori,  three  in  number,  were  tSw  eoodnt«»tn 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  sUtte  -  wkI  qu  sr: 
of  the  councils  was  vaUd,  unless  sanctioned  by  w  irmu** 
of  one  of  them.] 
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OtnUuiU  togetber  with  its  penalty, 
X^'ithJn  t}ie  rMcript  which  I  now  prtMent 
Jhge,  R«lir9,  and  wait  without 
I  [Exeunt  Sbcrktarit  and  Vinoenzo. 

Take  thou  tliia  paper: 
-  !%«  raitfty  letlexi  yaaish  firom  my  eyea : 
'  I  raanot  fU  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle : 

I  Whjr  do  you  tremble  thus? — ^nay,  doubt  not,  all 
>  Win  bo  aa  could  be  wiehU 
I      Doffe,  Say  on. 

I      Ber.  F.  (reading.)  "  Decreed 

'  In  rounc:!,  without  one  diaaenting  voice, 
'  That  Michel  Steno,  by  hie  own  confearion, 
I  (riHHy  on  the  laat  night  of  CamiTal 
i  Of  haring  graTen  on  the  ducal  throne 

j  The  following  woidfl *"* 

I       Doge.  Wouldit  thou  repeat  them? 

'  Wotildat  thou  repeat  them—rAov,  a  Faliero, 
'  Harp  on  the  deep  diahouor  of  our  houae, 
'  OdihnDOf'd  in  ita  chief— that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Wnice,  fixat  of  cities? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey — 
Read*)  **  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a  month 
■  Id  clow  arreaL*" 

Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  Mv  lord,  His  finish'd. 

Doge.  How,  say  yon?— iinish*d  !     Do  I  dream?  — 
*tia  false— 
I  Grre  me  the  pApar — {Snatche*  the  paper  and  read*) 
— "  lis  decreed  in  council 

That  Michel  Steno" ^Nephew,  thine  arm  ! 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

!  rheer  up»  be  calm ;  thia  transport  is  uncallM  for — 
Im  me  seek  aoroe  aasistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  Sir— Stir  not— 

Tispaat 

Ber,  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  ventenc^  is  too  alight  for  the  offence — 
It  it  not  honorable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  ao  dight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  fool  afiWmt  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  aa  being  your  subjects ;  but  'tis  not 
Yvl  without  remedy :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  wiUiheld, 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined, 
tad  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 
Tliiak  you  not  thua,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  yon  stand 
i^  &K'd  ?    You  heed  me  not ; — I  pray  you,  hear  me ! 
Doge,  {daMng  doton  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offering 
to  trample  upom  it,  exelaimo,  aoheio  withheld 
hy  hiM  nephew  > 
Oh !  that  the  Saraoeu  were  in  Saint  Mark's  I 
Thiis  would  I  do  him  homage. 
Bit.  F.  For  the  sake 

Of  iieaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

De^r.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 


' '"  MAfino  Fahero,  dalln  bella  moglie— altri  la  gode,  ed 
rirl  U  iiiaBtieae.'*^8AJf VTO.] 


*  (It  n  not  in  the  nbit  only,  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
tti}unou»  cAeta  of  Lord  Byron's  oontinenul  preiudice«  and 
hi*  ctMlre  of  n^udtcious  models.  We  trace  them  in  the 
«t«««<aas  of  his  veiae,  which  has  all  the  harshness,  though 
Mt  4U  the  rigor,  of  AUeri,  and  which,  instead  of  that 
ts^Mss  Had  T&rlety  of  cadence  which  distinguishes  even 
tv  c»<«i  ouelesa  of  our  elder  dramatists,  is  oiien  only  dis- 
'  "I  trom  praae  hf  the  unrelenting  unilbnnity  with 
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Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  tlie  palace  \ 

Ber.  F.  'Tis  not  well 

In  Venice'  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice'  Duke ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  roe  see  him. 
That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge,  {interrupting  him.)  There  is  uo  such  thing — 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse — a  worthless  by-word : 
The    most    demised,    wrong'd,    outraged,    helpless 

wretch, 
W^ho  begs  his  bread,  if  *tis  refused  by  one. 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  ia  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Thau  the  rejected  beggar — ^he's  a  slave— 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  aud  all  our  house. 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  aud  the  haughty  noble 
Mi^  spit  upon  us: — where  is  our  redress? 

Ber.  F.  The  law,  my  prince [done^ 

Doge,  (interrupting  him.)     You  see  what  it  has 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 
I  souffht  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  call  d  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 
As  sovereign,  I  appeaPd  unto  my  subjects. 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service. 
Honors  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  haira, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues. 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  yean, 
Were  weigh'd  i'  the  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest  stain. 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne ! 

Ber.  F.  I  say  not  that  :— 

In  case  your  fVeeh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  agam !  art  thou  my  brother's  son? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  aud  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice? 
But  thou  say'st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.   My  princely  uncle!   you  are   too   much 
moved: 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Or  any  provocation  :  if  we  are  wronged, 
We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied. 
We'll  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honor  you,  its  chief. 


which  it  is  divided  into  decasyllabic  portions.  The  sentence 
of  the  College  of  Justice  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  prosaic ; 
and  Shakspeare  and  our  other  elder  tragedians  would  hare 
given  it  as  bmU  JUU  prose,  without  that  affectation  (for 
which,  however,  Lord  Byron  has  many  precedents  in  mod- 
em times)  which  condemns  letters,  proclamations,  the 
rxshes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and 
soldiery,  to  strut  in  the  same  precise  measure  with  the 
lofty  musings  and  dignified  resentment  of  the  powerfVil  and 
the  wise:  — but  Bertuccio  Faliero  might  as  well  have 
spoken  poetry.— Hkbbb.] 
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The  ^ardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  iiifltmctor — 
But  thooj^  I  nnderatand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  aee  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
0*eiiBweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Dogt.  I  tell  thee— fiiM/ 1  tell  thee— what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  7 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  toitnre  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul — 
No  pride — no  passion— no  deep  sense  of  honor? 

Ber.  F.   *Tvi  the  first  time  that  honor  has  been 
doubted, 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  skeptic 

Doge.  You  know  the  full  oflfeuce  of  this  bom  villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel,' 
And  on  the  honor  of— Oh  God  ! — ^my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men*s  honor, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene  ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  poli^'d  guise, 
WhisperM  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them — ^a  courteous  wittol, 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonor. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  "  Cmsar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,** 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.  True — but  in  those  days 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  suffer, 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?    Old  Danddo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  CoisaTs, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on. 
Because  'tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  Tw  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is — it  is : — I  did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander'd 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father*s  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces  ; — I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her. 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head, 
Thr  justice  duo  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him. 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him. 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honor's  all  to  him. 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursiug  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F^  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishmeut  ? 

Doge.    Death !     Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state — 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  7  scorn *d 
As  man  7  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  ? 
Was  not  ofTence  like  his  a  complicatiou 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  7 — and  he  lives ! 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool, 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold ;  for  the  carie 
Had  stabb'd  him  on  the  mstant 

Ber,  F.  Do  not  doubt  it, 


I  [*'  Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  rhyme.**— MS.] 


He  shall  not  live  iQli 

The  means,  and  culm  youneiC 

Doge,  Hold«  nephew :  th« 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday ;  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 
Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  I  is  not  the  offence  »• 
doubled 
By  this  most  rank— I  will  not  say — acquittal  j 
For  it  is  worse,  being  full  ackiiowledjgmeni 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish*d  7 

Doge.  It  is  redoubUdj  but  not  now  by  him : 
The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month^s  axxest— 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.F.  Oht^y  tkem! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  7 

Doge.  Why,  yes ;— boy,  you  perceive  it  thsa  al  l«t: 
Whether  as  fellow-citizeu  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it. 
They  have  defrauded  me  ci  both  oiy  rights, 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen  0 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thoa  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  houn  longer,  had  yon  left  tooK 
The  mode  and  means :  if  you  hod  calmly  besnl  ni». 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape. 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passioii, 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  ha  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour ;  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  -fictfaii. 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law  ;  and  yscl  frb 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  onto  my  boait 
The  honor  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ;  you  shall  hwn  time  and  place  ^ 
proof; 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why  that's  my  mde ! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  ehief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself! 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  yon  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  yean. 

Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the  mnm 

Forget  it  not : — ^When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  whsa 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you.  as  an  ill-«menM  ckmd 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festiral: 
So  will  it  stand  to  me ; — ^but  speak  not,  stir  i 
Leave  all  to  me  ; — we  shall  have  mndl  Is  do. 
And  you  shall  have  a  pait. — But  now  tttit^ 
'Tis  fit  I  were  alone. 

Ber.  F.  (taking  up  mndphting  tU  AmmI 
on  the  tnble.)      Ere  I  depait, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spam*d. 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  < 


And  now  I  take  my  leave,  implotiag  yoa 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  khian 
And  not  less  loyal  cititen  and  subject. 

[ExU  Bsatvccio  Fa. 
Doge,  (aoltu,)     Adieu,    my    woithy    nephew.— 
Hollow  bauble !  [Tmking  up  tAe  HmuJ  a^ 
Beset  with  all  the  thonis  that  line  a  crown* 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
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With  the  alf-#wayni^  m&jeflty  of  Idngs ; 

Thou  idle,  g[!lded>  und  degraded  toy, 

lipt  me  rfsnme  thee  aa  I  would  a  vizor.    [Puit  it  on. 

How  my  hfain  achee  beneath  thee !  and  my  temples 

Throb  Seyenb  under  thy  dishonest  weight 

Could  1  not  torn  thee  to  a  diadem? 

Oitild  I  not  diatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 

Which  m  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Mukiiig  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 

A  pageant  T  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 

Taiilw  not  lees  dimcuR — ^achieved  for  them, 

Who  thus  repay  me  I — Can  I  not  requite  them? 

Ob  for  one  year !  Oh !  hut  for  even  a  day 

Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 

My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 

I  would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking  few 

In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 

But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 

To  serve  this  hoary  head ; — ^but  it  shall  plan 

In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 

llt*rrulean,  though  as  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos 

Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  is 

In  hrr  iirHt  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 

Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 

For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment — 

IIm  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Vimcenzo. 

Vm.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Ih^e-  Vm  unwell — 

1  eaa  «se  no  one^  not  even  a  patrician — 
Lrt  him  reler  his  busiueas  to  the  council. 

Vm.  My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply ; 
It  caniMii  much  import — ^he*s  a  plebeian. 
The  master  of  a  gailey,  I  believe. 

Do/(e,  How  I  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley  ? 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state : 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  ViNOBNZO. 

Dogt,  (so/kh.)  This  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will 
try  him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented : 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  advene  day, 
When  Genoa  conquer* d ;  they  have  further  cause, 
Sukoe  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — ^mere  machines. 
To  nerve  the  nobles*  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  hmg  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
And  mormor  deeply— any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward:  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  piiiader>— but  the  priesta^I  doubt  the  priest- 


Will  not  be  with  us; — they  have  hated  me 

Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  witli  the  drone, 

I  «D0le  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,' 

Quickening  bis  holy  march  ;  yet,  ue'ertheless, 

Tbfty  oiay  bo  woo,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 

By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 

Ail  thmgs,  I  most  be  ipeedy :  at  my  hour 


t  Aa  Wstorical  fhct    See  Marin  Sanuto's  Lives  of  the 


— 9*—^,  —- .— *  says  that  Heaven  took  away  his  senses 
Ibr  ttuf  ooifet,  and  induced  him  to  oonspire :— *  Per6  fu 
vntuemo  ete  H  Faliero  perdette  V  intelleto,*  itc**— Byron 

■  fThis  otScer  was  chief  of  the  artisanji  of  the  arsenal, 
sad  ooouBBBded  the  Boceuuur,  for  the  safety  of  which. 


Of  twihght  little  light  of  lifs  remains^ 

Could  I  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  wilUi^rly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires  ;  and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — ^how  soon,  I  care  not — 

The  whole  must  be  extingnish'd ; — ^better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  bo 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me 

Let  me  consideiw^  efficient  troops 

There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 


Enter  Vincbivzo  and  Ibbakl  Bertuccio. 

Vin.  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenza —  [Exit  Vincenzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance — ^what  would  you  ? 

/.  Ber.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas!  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  'Twere  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it 
there? 

/.  Ber.  'Tie  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  for 
Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand  : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long— 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you. 
My  prince,  youraolf  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself; — if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do- 

Is  it  not  so? 

/.  Ber.        I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I.  Ber.  HebcaU'dso; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one. 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
'Tis  said  the  worm  will. 

Doge.  Say — ^his  name  and  lineage  ? 

/.  Ber.  Barbaro. 

Doge.  What  was  the  cause?  or  the  pretext? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,*  euiploy'd 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  '  •  .t  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  barbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisaus 
Had  left  sbme  frivolous  order  of  his  house. 
To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand ; — 


even  if  an  acoidenta]  storm  should  arise,  he  was  respmuDble 
with  his  life.  He  mounted  suard  at  the  ducal  palace  during 
an  interregnum,  and  bore  tne  red  standard  before  the  new 
Doge  on  his  inauguration ;  for  which  service  his  perquisites 
were  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silver  basins  from  which 
the  Doge  scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was 
permitted  to  throw  among  the  people.— ^mcM  d*  Is  Hamf 
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Behold  my  blood !  the  fiist  time  it  e'er  flow'd 

Dishonorably. 

Dogt.         ,  Have  yon  lon^  time  served  7 
/.  aer.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege, 

And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Hnna 
there. 

Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 
Doge,  How!  are  we  comrades? — the  state's  dncal 


Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  anenal  ere  I  came  from  Rome ; 
So  that  I  recognised  you  not    Who  placed  you? 

/.  Ber.  The  late  Doge ;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  galley :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars, 
(So  was  your  predocessor  pleased  to  say :) 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  caoae. 

Doge,  Are  you  much  hurt? 

/.  Ber.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart. 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  come  for  justice. 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.     Had  any. 
Save  Faliero,  fill'd  the  ducal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  washed  out  in  other  blood. 

IWf .  Yon  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  ! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — ^'twas  deniMi 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago ! 

1.  Ber.  How  says  your  highneas  ? 

Doge.  Steno  is  condemned 

To  a  month's  confinement 

/.  Ber,  What !  the  samo  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words. 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge,  Ay,  doubtleas  they  have  echo'd  o'er  the 
anenal, 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink 
As  a  gmxl  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar. 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave. 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  diamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

/.  Ber.  Is't  possible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment ! 
No  more  for  Steno? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me  /     Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They'll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt 

/.  Ber.  Ah !  dared  I  apeak  my  feelings ! 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  nave  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  Mow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am? — 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  penon. 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant 
This  cap  is  not  the  mouareli's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags ; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 


Ay. 


But  lent  to  the  poofr  )ia|ypet,  who  nMBt  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  emihM. 

/  Ber.  Wookbt  thou  be  king? 

Doge.  Ves--«f  a  hnm  \ 

I.  Ber.  WouMst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  V« 

Doge. 
If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereiaty. 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  jaTes 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra* 
The  poiMoous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 

/.  Ber.  Yet,  thou  wast  bom,  and  still  hast  fired  ■ 

?atrician. 
n  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my  faiith 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  inaulted :  bat 
I  lived  and  toiPd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honor  were  my  gneitdsiL 
I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  «ad  tm- 

quer'd ; 
Have  made  and  marred  peace  oft  in  rmhawts, 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  countrjr's  'vantage ; 
Have  tnvened  land  and  sea  in  constant  doty. 
Through  almost  sixty  yeaxa,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  fathen^  and  my  bnrtbplace,  whose  dear  spiivs. 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  LagooOv 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  afl  this? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?    Had  the  bird  a  voice. 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  mm. 

I.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge,  Tkeymmdtntm; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  fiattering  fatten  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy. 
And  never  having  hitheito  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not. 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  htghcit 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subfectt 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber,  You  shall  do  both,  if  yon  possem  the  will ; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  lea  oppress*d. 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal— will  you  give  it ' 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

/.  Ber,  Which  shall  soon  be  n^ 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ber,  Not  thoa» 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  wfade  ] 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  y 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  lon^  arrean ; 
The  native  mariuciB,  and  civic  tiwqis. 
Feel  with   their  friends;    for  who 

them 

Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  ssilciv. 
Have  not  partook  oppmsiou,  or  poUutioB, 
From  the  patricians  f    And  the  hopeles  vmr 
Against  the  Genoese,  whfch  is  stiB  roaiataiii'il 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wreng 
From  their  hard  eazningSi  has  inflamed  Siem  fni^ 

ther: 
Even  now— but,  I  forget  that  i|>eaking  thus. 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  seuteuce  of  my  death! 


is  he 
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Doge.  And  aoflbrifiir  what  thoa  hast  done— fear*at 
thoQ  death  ? 
Be  mlHki  then,  and  live  on,  to  he  heaten 
By  those  for  whom  thoa  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber,  No,  I  will  qieak 

At  every  hazard ;  and  if  Venice*  Doge 
Should  tarn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  far  more 
Than  I. 

Doffe.  FVom  me  fear  nothing ;  ont  with  it ! 

/.  Btr.  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
in  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
M<«o  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
(tiieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes, 
And  having  rescaed  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
Th*y  aiv  not  nnmeroos,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means. 
And  heartm  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Ihge,  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber.  An  hour  to  strike. 

i>9^«,  (atide,)  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour  !* 

/.  Ber.  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honor,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Withm  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  oun,  sprung  from  one  cause. 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  oar  chief  now — oar  sovereign  hereafter. 

D9f[e,  How  many  are  ye  7 

/.  Ber.  1*11  not  answer  that 

TUl  I  am  answered. 

Ihfe.  How,  sir !  do  you  menace  ? 

/.  Bfr.  No ;  I  afiBrm.    I  have  betray*d  myself ; 
Bot  thrre*s  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
N'ol  U:m  appalling  cells,  the  "  leaden  roofs," 
To  forre  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Pflzzi*  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain ; 
Th^y  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery 

never. 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  *<  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
JovooH  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e*er 
^^  oald  eieho  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
B<<twe<«n  the  nmrderen  and  the  murder'd,  washing 
I'he  prwOQ  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
T)iM(i  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

D^€,  If  snch  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
here 
To  roe  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  youxself  due  right? 

/.  Bn-.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority, 
i^howing  his  con6dence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
S««peeted  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moodr  brow  and  rautter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  naik'd  man  to  the  Forty'«  inquisition ; 
But  loud  poroplaint,  however  angrily 
It  ihapsa  iu  phraae,  is  Uttle  to  be  fear'd. 


*  The  b«Us  of  San  Maroo  were  nerer  rune  hut  by  order  of 
ib§  tkt^  One  of  the  pretexts  for  nnging  this  alarm  was  to 
teffi  tofffl  an  amoofleenieni  of  the  appearance  of  a  Genoese 
fe»«of  the  L«gua«. 

I  [The  <tfai«  dungeons,  called  Poxsi,  or  wells,  were  sunk 
a  ON  tmek  walls  of  the  palaoe  i  sad  the  prisoner,  when 


And  leas  distrusted.    But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge,  What  was  that?  [moved 

/.  Ser.  Some  rumors  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach'd  me.     I  had  served  you,  honor'd  you. 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth, 
My  peril  be  the  prooC 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured  ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  far  I'll  answer  you — your  secret's  safe. 

/.  Ber,  And  is  this  all? 

Doge»  Unless  with  all  intrusted. 

What  would  you  have  me  answer? 

/.  Ber,  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers ; 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengtheu'd. 

/.  Ber.  We're  enough  already: 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

/.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When?  where? 

/.  Ber.         This  night  I'll  bring  to  your  apartment 
Two  of  the  principals  ;  a  greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch!   darest  thou  name  my  son?    He 
died  in  arms 
At  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh !  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes ! 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes ! 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangen  whom  thou 
doubtest. 
But  vrill  regard  tliee  with  a  filial  feeling. 
So  that  thou  keep'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast     Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where'er  your  highuess  pleases  to  direct  me. 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 

/.  Ber.  Late,  but  the   atmosphere  is  thick   and 
dusky; 


taken  out  to  die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to 
the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other 
compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled. 
The  low  portal  through  which  the  cnminal  was  taken 
into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up ;  but  the  passage  is  open, 
and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.— 

HOBHOUSI.j 
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'Tis  a  nrocca 

Doge.  At  the  midnigfat  hour,  then, 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  aree  ;*  the 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  goDdola«*  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  nairow  channel  which  glides  hy : 
Be  there. 

/.  Ber.    I  will  not  fail. 

Doge,  And  now  retire 

/.  Ber.  In  the  full  hope  your  higfaneas  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.    Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Israel  BsaTOCcio. 

Doge,  {mluM.)  At  midnight,  hy  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 
Where  deep  my  noUe  fathers,  I  repair — 
To  what?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
Ajid  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?     Would  they 

could! 
For  I  should  rest  in  honor  with  the  honor'd. 
Alas !  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name, 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles  ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  thafs  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growiug  calumnies  of  time, 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 
But  try  the  Cteear,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  ~ 


ACT  U. 


SCENE    I. 


An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Anoiolina  {vnfe  of  the  Doac)  and  Marianna. 

Ang.  What  was  the  Doge's  answer  T 

Mar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon*d  to  a  conference  ; 
But  'tis  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  letum'd ! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame. 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish'd  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would 


I  [The  Doges  were  sll  buried  in  St.  Mark's  befort  Faliero. 
It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo, 
died,  the  Ten  made  a  law  that  all  the  future  Doges  should 
be  buried  with  their  families  in  their  own  churches— one 
would  think,  by  a  kind  of  presentiment.  So  that  all  that  is 
said  of  his  ancettral  Doga^  as  buried  at  St.  John*8  and  Paul's, 
is  altered  from  the  fact,  they  being  in  St.  Mark's.  Make  a 
note  of  this,  and  put  EdUor  as  the  subscription  to  it.  As  I 
miike  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I  should  not  like  to  be 
twilled  even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play 
they  may  say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume 
and  drom.  pfrt.—thej  having  been  real  existences.— Byron 
UtUrt,  Oct.  1890.] 

I  ▲  gondola  is  not  like  a  conunon  boat,  but  is  as  easily 


Less  hardy  clay^'Hme  has  but  litlle  powvr 

On  his  resentments  or  his  grie&L    Unlike 

To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 

In  the  first  burst  of  passMNi,  pour  away 

Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 

An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoi^ts, 

His  feelings,  passioue,  good  or  evO,  all 

Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 

Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  yc«ts. 

Not  their  decrepitude:  and  be  of  late 

Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont 

Would  he  were  come  I  for  I  alone  have  powar 

Upon  his  troubled  spirit 

Afar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affiont  of  Steno,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noUe  blood. 

Ang.  'Twas  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer's  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  efilect,  the  deadly  deep  imprnasirm 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero  s  soul. 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere— austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct 

Mar.  AmanHy 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you  T 

Ang.  Suspect  me  S 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  aerawrd  bis  fie. 
Grovelling    by  stealth    in    the   nooon's    glimmenag 

light. 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  tiio  act, 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walk  frown*d  sfaaoM 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  Twere  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  Ml 

Mar.  What!   is  the  sentence  paai'dT  is  he  cam- 
demn'd? 

Ang.  1  know  not  that,  but  ho  has  been  detecteiL 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  iml 
scorn? 

Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  canocv 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno ; 
But  if  his  instdts  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitoN  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance^ 
Be  left  to  his  own  shameleasness  or  shame^ 

Afar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  8lander*d  vixtaeL 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  T 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men*s  words  1 
The  dying  Roman  said,  "  'twas  but  a  name  ^ 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it 


rowed  with  one  oar  as  wtth  two,  (ttoouKh.  of  coarse,  not  sr 
swiftly,)  and  often  ia  so  from  moUves  oT privacy ; 


the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 

[|*  What  Gifford  says  of  the  first  act  is  very 


iaad«suK« 


English,  sterling  gmuwe  ISn^luk.  is  a  ij 
you,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  nhte  cot  so  mucli  Mt .  ttedga 
Heaven  knows  how  I  retain  it :  I  hear  none  tiat  Awm  »t 
valet,  and  he  is  Nottinghamshire ;  and  1  tt*  oooe  taft  4b  vour 
new  publications,  and  than  is  so  laacuue  st  ali.  tail  i^nf^. 
Gilford  says  that  it  is  good  English,  ano  Foseole  wuf  ttsl 
the  characters  are  right  Vesetua-> 

*  Here  are  in  all  hso  worthy  voices  9840^** 
— Hyrra  Letters,  Sept  18MJ 
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HUr.  Yet  full  many  a  dame, 

StamleM  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  rach  a  slander ;  and  leas  rigid  ladies, 
Soch  as  abound  in  Venice,  wontd  be  loud 
And  aH-inexorable  *m  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Amg,         This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 
And  not  the  quality  they  prize :  tlie  first 
Hare  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honor, 
ir  they  require  it  to  be  bIazon*d  forth ; 
^nd  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  ont  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  t]iey  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts, 
And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.   Ton  have   strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 
dame. 

Ang,   And  yet  they  were  my  father^s ;  with  his 
name. 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left 

Mar.  You  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic. 

Aag,  I  sliould  have  sought  none  though  a  peasant's 
bride, 
Bat  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  fother,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
rpOQ  hia  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
Tbe  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart? 

Aug.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow*d. 

Jfar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
Mii^ht  make  the  worid  doubt  whether  such  a  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently,  happy. 

Ang.  Hie  world  will  think  with  worldlings;  but 
my  heart 
Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
Bot  never  difficult. 

Mmr.  And  do  you  love  him  7 

Ang.  I  kive  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
To  fingle  out  what  we  should  love  m  others, 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
lite  be«t  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baver  paniona.    He  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Paliert>:  he  had  known  him  noble, 
Bnve,  geuerons ;  rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  Boidter,  crtnen,  and  friend ;  in  all 
Sod)  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded  ;  too  much  pride, 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  Che  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  tbe  quick  sense  of  honor,  which  becomes 
A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 
When  overstiainM,  aiui  this  I  fear  in  him. 
And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 


t  fTbis  seene  ts,  peftiaps,  tbe  finest  in  the  whole  play. 
Tlie  rharscfer  of  the  calm,  pure-spinted  AnsioUna  is  deTel- 
'*j»rt  m  it  ino«i  admirably :— the  great  difference  between 
i»r  laaipv  and  tint  of  her  nery  husband  is  vividly  portray- 
•d  ;r-^it  ool  leas  vtridlv  touched  is  that  strong  bond  of  their 
\  mhuA  exivts  in  toe  common  nobleness  of  their  deep- 
There  )8  no  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  old  man's 


<inQf1tt9,«4»«  docs  not  expect  the  fervors  of  youthful  pas- 
iwis  la  bii  wtle»  nor  does  ha  find  tbem :  but  he  finds  what 
•  Ut  faetter«->feJM  fearless  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to 
Uv»  bean's  core  mnocaot,  can  acnrcely  be  a  believer  in  the 
ttstcaee  of  such  a  thing  as  guilt.  He  ftnds  every  charm 
wlucb  grsttknde,  respect,  ansjous  and  deep-seated  affection 


Yet  temper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him. 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy. 

From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Miefat  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter? 

Ang.  I  answer'd  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Mar.        And  tlie  second? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  offended. 

Ang.  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I  knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  noto  might  choose. 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  'Tis  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  iL 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.   I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar.  Here* comes  the  Doge — shall  I  retire? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  wrapp'd 
In  thought — ^How  pensively  he  takes  his  way ! 

[Exit  Ma&ianna. 

Enter  the  Dooe  and  Pietro. 

Vogej  (miuing.)  There  is  a  certain  Philip  Calendaio 
Now  hi  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him. 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation  ; 
The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman. 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  yon. 

Doge.  At  sunset. — Stay  a  moment — let  me  see^- 
Say  in  the  second  hotir  of  night  [Exit  PiKTRa 

Ang.  My  lord ! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ? — I  saw  you  not 

Ang.  You  were  abeorb'd  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate  ?* 

Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.        The  senate's  duty !  you  mistake ; 
'TIS  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 


csn  give  to  the  confidential  language  of  a  lovely,  and  a 
modest,  and  a  pious  woman.    She  has  been  extremely   i 
troubled  by  her  ooservRnce  of  the  countenance  and  gestures   ' 
of  the  Doge,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  Steno's  g[uilt ;  and  ' 
she  does  all  she  can  to  soothe  him  from  his  proud  irritation.   ! 
Strong  in  her  consciousnests  of  purity,  she  has  brought  her-    . 
self  to  regard  without  anger  the  Insult  offered  to  herself;   ' 
and  the  yet  uncorrected  instinct  of  a  noble  heart  makes  her  ; 
try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  is  herself  persuaded,  that  Ste-  i 
no,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of  his  iudges,  must  be  punish- 
ed— more  even  than  they  would  wish  him  to  be— by  the  se- 
cret suggestions  of  bis  own  guilty  conscience,— the  deep 
blushes  of  his  privacy.— Lockuart.] 
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Ang,  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  oommand  in 
Venice. 

Doge.  He  shall.— But  let  that  paasT-We  will  he 
jocund. 
How  fares  it  with  yim't  hare  you  heen  abroad? 
The  day  is  overcast,  hut  the  calm  ware 
Favore  the  gondolier's  light  akimming  oar ; 
Or  have  yon  held  a  levee  of  your  friends? 
Or  has  your  mosic  made  you  solitary? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendor,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares? 
Speak  and  'tis  done. 

Ang.  You*re  ever  kind  to  me — 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 
As  not  betra3rmg  their  full  import,  yet     . 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much  ! — of  what? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Doge.  'Tis  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without. 
And  malecontents  within — ^*tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  a  necessity, 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.    'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  yon  ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne>r  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port. 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall. 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unaltered  brow — 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride  !  Angiolina  ?     AJas !  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes— the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  tlie  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain  ;  the  great  are  proud. 

Doge.  I  had  the  pride  of  honor,  of  your  honor. 
Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no! — As  I  have  ever  shared  your  kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress :  were  it  of  public  import. 


>  [This  scene  between  the  Doge  and  Angiolina,  though 
intolerablv  long,  has  more  force  and  beauty  than  any  thing 
that  Boen  before  it.  She  endeavors  to  soothe  the  furious 
niooa  of  her  aged  partner ;  while  he  insists  that  nothing  but 
the  libeller's  death  could  make  fitting  expiation  for  his  of- 
fence.   This  speech  of  the  Doge  is  an  elaborate,  and,  after 


Yon  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  ^eek 
To  win  a  word  from  yon ;  but  CnHing  mm 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it     Since  (he  dav 
When  foolish  Steno*B  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changeid. 
And  I  woidd  soothe  you  back  to  what  yoa  went 

Doge.  To  what  l' was!— Have  yoa  Iwasd  ^cMa'k 
sentence  T 

Ang.  No. 

Doge,         A  month's  anvit. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enaq^  T 

Doge.  Enough  I — ^yes,  for  a  dnmken  griley-mre. 
Who,  stung  by  stripesi,  may  mumnir  at  his  masttr ; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villntn. 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  princess  honor, 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enongn  in  the  eaefklioa 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  fabehooi : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honor. 

They  have  but  their  vile  Uvea — and  these  are  spared. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  ofieoce  * 

Doge.  Not  now : — being  still  alive,  Vd  hav9  him  five 
Long  as  he  can :  he  has  ceased  to  merit  draih  ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damu'd  his  hundred  judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theif& 

Ang.  Oh !  had  this  fahe  and  flippant  HbeDer 
Shed  his  young  Mood  for  his  absurd  tampoon, 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  ooald  this  biewt  have  knswn 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamlen  alnmher  inore. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  amr  bfood  for 
blood? 
And  he  who  taints  kills  mere  than  he  who  wkA  ft. 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  tkawte  of  Mowv, 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  f 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  hooor  7 
And,  less  than  honor,  for  a  Httle  gold? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  Uood  for  treasoti  ? 
Is  *i  nothing  to  have  filFd  these  vems  with  poten 
For  their  once  healthful  cnrrent?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mhio— the  nohkst 

names? 
Is 't  nothing  to  have  hrooght  Into  contempt 
A  prince  before  bis  people?  to  have  fail'd 
In  the  respect  accoided  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [hmt.* 

In  ours? — But  let  them  look  to  it  who  haw  saved 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  foigive  our  enenuM. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?    Is  Satan 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  1* 

Ang.  Do  not  q>eak  thos  wiMly — 

Heaven  will  alike  foigive  you  and  your  fbes: 

Doge.  Amen !  May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang.  Andwfllyva^ 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven ! 

Ang.  And  not  till  then  * 

Doge.  What  matton  my  fotghreneas?  an  eld  mftn'ft. 
Worn  out,  scorned,  spum'd,  abused;  what   mnttea 

then 
My  pardon  more  than  my  i 


all,  ineifectual  attempt,  by  rbetorical  e: 
some  color  to  the  insane  and  iwa»er~ 
which  the  piece  hinges.— Jar rasv.] 
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Doth  Heaven  focgive  Her  own?    Is  there  ooi  Be»l  ' 
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B«{ii|r  weak  and  wortUeflB?  I  have  lived  too  long.— 
Bnt  Irt  oa  chaogo  Che  aigument — ^My  child  1 
My  injared  wife,  the  child  of  Jjoredano, 
'  The  brave,  the  chivalroua,  how  tittle  deem'd 
'  'Hiy  father,  wedding  thee  onto  hia  fidend, 
Hut  be  waa  bnkiog  thee  to  ahame !— Alaa  I 
Shame  without  aiov  for  thou  art  faultleaa.     Hadst 


Rot  had  a  different  huaband,  any  hiiaband 
lu  Vonioe  nve  the  Doge,  this  bUgfat,  this  brand, 
This  bluphemy,  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  jQttogt  ao  beaatifiil,  ao  good,  ao  pure, 
To  miSor  thiay  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Ang.  i  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  atill  love  me, 
And  tract,  and  honor  mo ;  and  all  men  know 
That  jott  are  jiiat,  and  I  am  true :  what  more 
Could  1  require,  or  you  command? 

D9ge.  'Tifl  well. 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whatever  betide, 
Br  thou  at  leait  kind  to  my  memory. 

Afig.  Why  apeak  you  thus? 

Do^t,  It  ia  no  matter  why ; 

Bat  I  would  atiil,  whatever  otheis  think, 
Have  your  mpect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

iiag.  Why  should  you  doubt  it?  haa  it  ever  fail'd? 

Dvgt*  Come  hither,  child;  I  would  a  word  with 
yon. 
Yoor  father  waa  my  fnend ;  unequal  fortune 
Mode  him  my  debtor  for  aome  courtesiea 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  opprees^d 
With  hi*  laat  malady,  he  \vill*d  our  union, 
It  VH  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Btfot^  by  hia  g^»at  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
Ha  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  hooomble  safety  from  the  perils. 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  asnil  i 
A  luueiy  and  uodower'd  maid.    I  did  not 
lliink  with  him*  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Whieh  ■oothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang,  I  have  not  forgotten 

'Hip  noUaneas  with  which  you  bade  me  speak, 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
W'hioh  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  ofier 
To  aiakn  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
f)(  aafht  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father'a  last  injunotioii  gave  you. 

Dogf.  Thus, 

Tvu  not  a  fooUsh  dotard's  vile  caprice, 
Ncc  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 
Which  made  me  covetoua  of  giiliah  beauty, 
.KnA  a  yeong  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  firtr*d  eoch  pmmuim ;  nor  waa  this  my  age 
ItiP«t«d  with  that  lepfoay  of  lust 
Which  taiaia  the  hoariest  yeais  of  vicioua  men, 
Mftknig  tham  ransack  to  the  very  last 
Th«t  drrtjrii  of  pteasure  ibr  their  vanished  joya ; 
Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  aome  young  victim, 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  sUte  that'a  honest, 
Too  Ming  not  to  know  heiaelf  a  wretch. 
Oar  wedlock  was  not  of  thio  sort ;  you  had 
FmMimn  from  m»  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  fidher'a  choioa. 

Ang.  I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 

h  (wse  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 
K/imited  for  my  sake ;  sometimes  for  youza, 
la  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

i^e.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you 
.     handily; 
I  korw  my  dava  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 
Afld  than  the  danghter  of  my  earliest  friend, 
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His  worthy  daughter,  firee  to  choose  again, 

Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 

Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 

By  passing  these  probationary  years ; 

Inheriting  a  prince's  name  ana  riches, 

Secured,  Dy  the  short  penance  of  enduring 

An  old  man  for  some  summera,  against  all 

That  law's  chicane  or  envious  ki^men  might 

Have  ureed  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  chila 

Would  choose  more  fitly  in  reqwct  of  yeaxa. 

And  not  lesa  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

Aug,  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faiUi  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  croas'd  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true : 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist 
Bnt  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  failinga 
As  youth  is  fl^t  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashlv,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 
A  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love, 
And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  faith — 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  aa  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang,  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I  think  sa    For  the  di^rence  in  our  yean 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ;  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualitiea,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  omamenta  of  nature, 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught 

you — 
To  your  Iwlief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 
To  vour  own  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  You  have  done  well. — I  thank  you  for  that 
trust. 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honor, 

Innate  and  precept-etrengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial :  where  it  is  not — where 
light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  woridly  pleasure  raukle  in  the  heart, 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
'Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  'twere  wed  to  hun  it  covets  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chisell'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi-deity,  Alcides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  provea  it : 
Vice  caimot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fall'n  woman  must  forever  fall ; 
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For  vice  must  have  rariety,  while  viitae 
Stands  like  the  enn,  and  all  which  rolb  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect' 

Ang,  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  tnith  in  othen, 
(I  pray  yon  pardon  me  ;)  but  whereforo  yield  yon 
To  the  most  fierce  of  faUd  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno7 

Doge.                              You  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  conld  more  me  thns ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  riioold bnt  let  that  pass. 

Ang.  What  is*t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even 
now? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas !  why  will  yon  thus  consider  it? 

Doge.  I  have  thought  on't  tUl but  let  me  lead 

you  back 
To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  bein^  noted, 
I  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — ^all  trust 
From  me  and  mine ;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appeared 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct? 

Doge.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  cham^rs ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honor,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amid^  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort. 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  oompeera 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Doge.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pasi 
Within  a  palace.     But  Fve  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  most  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiolina.    Do  not  marvel :  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  yon 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  (Giving  her  a  paper) ^Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereaifter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  m  life,  and  after  life,  yon  diall 
Be  honored  rtill  by  me:  but  may  your  days 

Be  many  yet and  happier  than  the  present ! 

This  pasBion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — ^what  yon  were. 

Doge.  1  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothing! 
But  never  more— -oh  !  never,  never  more, 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
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The  Uij^ted  old  ace  of  Fafiero,  tfaaD 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset !     Nevcf 
Those  summer  shadows  ming  firam  Iho  paM 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  mglorious  life, 
Mellowing  the  last  hour*  as  the  nigiie  appreadus, 
Shall  soo&e  me  to  my  momeoft  of  iong  leat 
I  had  but  little  more  to  tatk,  or  bopo^ 
Save  the  regards  due  to  tbo  blood  and  sweet. 
And  the  soid's  labor  ttirough  which  I  had  toiiM 
To  make  my  country  hooor'd.     As  her  Brtrant*- 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  ^mxm 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  mnno 
And  pure  as  thein ;  but  this  has  been  dcosed  Mew- 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara! 

Ang.  Then  you  MT«d 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  stiU.    A  day» 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  beet 
Reraoof  to  them,  and  sole  rrtenge  for  ynu. 

Doge.  But  one  such  day  oecura  within  aa  ag* ; 
My  life  is  little  Ie»  than  one,  and  *!■ 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  ones. 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favor'd  eitiieii 
May  win  in  many  stalea  and  yearn.     B«t  why 
Thus  speak  I?    Venice  has  forgot  that  day- 
Then  why  should  I  remember  itt^FairewcIl, 
Sweet  Angiolina !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There's  much  for  me  to  do— «ad  the  hour  haslMH. 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  wereL 

Doge.  It  wen  m  vmia! 

Joy*s  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memocy  is  a  sonow  stflL 

Ang.  At  least,  whate*er  may  urge,  let  me  in- 
plore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  panae  of  rest : 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  torbid. 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  yaa. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  wonid  o'eipower 
At  length  the  thooghts  which  shook  your  ohmbiB  I 
thus.  ( 

An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  fresbenVl  strength. 

Doge.  I  eUDMl- 

I  must  not,  if  I  eoold ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  §ow-^ 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-pertnxhed  oigfala. 
And  I  shall  slumber  well — ^but  where?— no  i 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant — ^yet  an  instant  3roar  compnaioa ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  yon  thus. 

Doge.  Coma  then. 

My  gentle  child— fofrgive  me ;  thod  welt  mMle 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  Aan  in  nnne, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vmlo 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-«w«fpiBg  Aadow, 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  bo  sooner  than 
Even  these  yeaia  warrant,  for  theiv  is  that 
Within — above — around,  thnt  in  thns  city 
Will  make  the  oemeteries  popnkMS 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war« — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  thai  whieh  I  wf 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  Upa* 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  monm  it»  hot 
Let  us  begone,  my  ehild-^he  lime  is  piuaiiit^ 


verbosity,  of  ths  moral 
— JiFraaT.J 


and  aaUiAaoos  parts  af 
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SCENE   II. 
A  Tttwtd  spot  near  the  Arsenal, 

IttAXi*^  BftftTDCGio  and  Fdiup  Calbndaeo. 

Cat  How  apod  you,  IsreeU  in  your  Ule  complaint? 

/.  Ber,  Why,  well 

CeL  h^i  ponibto !  wiU  he  be  puniahM  ? 

/.  Btr.  Yea 

CeL  With  what?  a  mttlct  or  an  axrest? 

/.  £«r.  With  death  !— 

CeL  Now  you  rave,  or  moit  intend  revenge, 
Such  «fl  I  ooanaeUM  yoQ,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber.    Ym;    and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate, 
£orefpo 
The  great  wdnm  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  <tf  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
I/iaTuig  one  eoorpion  crash'd,  and  thoueanda  stinging 
My  fhendflk  my  family,  my  countrymen ! 
N'o,  Calendaro ;  these  aame  drops  of  blood, 
Shwi  flhamefuUy,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his ; 

W«  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone ; 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rairti  men, 
fiat  aie  tmwoithy  a  tyrannieide. 

Col,  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast 
Had  I  been  pceaent  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
Is  the  vain  effiwt  to  repress  my  wrath. 

/.  Ber,  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not — all  had  else 
been  manr*d : 
As  'Us,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

CeL  You  saw 

The  Doge— what  answer  gave  ha? 

/.  Ber,  That  there  was 

No  punishoKent  for  such  as  Baibarou 

CeL  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  *twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

L  Ber.  At  least. 

It  lulTd  sQBpicioo,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  «lent,  oolitary,  deep  revenge. 

CeL  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council? 
The  Doge  ia  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
ObtAin  right  liar  himself.    Why  speak  to  Aitn  ? 

/.  Ber,  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

CeL  Why  not  now  ? 

/.  Am   Be  patient  bat  till  midnight     Get  your 
musters. 
And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies  >— 
•Sh  all  in  rsadineoB  to  strike  the  Mow, 
Perhaps  in  a  iew  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
For »  fit  time— tbat  hour  is  on  the  dial, 
It  may  be.  of  to-morrow's  sun :  delay 
Br}oad  may  breed  us  double  danger.    See 
Tkttt  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
And  arm*d.  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  w91  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

CaL      Theae  brave  words  have  breiOhed  new  life 
IaIs  roy  vehH  ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
Cnwl'd  oa,  and  added  but  another  link 
Tu  our  long  fatten*  and  some  fresher  wrong 
lafictcd  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 
Ilr^ping  to  awell  our  tyrants'  bkwted  strength. 
1^  OS  but  deal  upon  them,  and  1  oars  not 
lar  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom ! 
1^  enarf  to  tlM  h«crt  of  finding  neither. 


/.  Ber,  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 

Ischainlesa    Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 

And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 

To  sixty? 

CaL        All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 

Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

/.  Ber,  No  matter ;  we  can  do  without    Whose 

are  they? 
Col.  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 

Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber,  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 

Who  are  not  restless,  cold  ;  but  there  exists 

Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 

Than  in  more  loud  avengers.     Do  not  doubt  them. 
CaL  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 

There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 

To  enterprise  like  ours :  I've  seen  that  man 

Weep  like  an  infant  o*er  the  misery 

Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 

And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 

Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain*a 
/.  Ber.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 

And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

I  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 

A  soul  more  full  of  honor. 

CaL  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 

Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit, 

Ho  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 

He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us : 

A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 

Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber,  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 

Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 

We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  (me — 

We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose— 

We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country — 

And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven. 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

CaL  But  if  we  fail 

/.  Ber,  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause:  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ;  their  lunbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom :  What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?    He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Tunis  servile :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
"  The  last  of  Romans !"    Let  us  be  the  firrt 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

CaL  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeemed  from  the  rude  ocean's  oose, 
To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters ! 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spell. 
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/.  Ber,  It  dull  be  bn^n  kmb. 

You  say  that  all  thinfB  are  in  leadines ; 
To-day  I  haye  not  bMn  the  oRial  round* 
And  why  thoa  knoweat ;  but  thy  TigUance 
Will  better  have  aoppUed  my  care :  theae  ordeni 
In  recent  ooancil  to  ndooble  now 
Our  efibrta  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  color  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  oar  cauM  into  the  anenal, 
Aa  new  aitificeia  for  their  equiproentt 
Or  fresh  recmits  obtained  in  haato  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleets— Are  all  supplied  with  arms? 

CaL  All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy:  there  an 


Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
TOl  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  wiU  surround 
them. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  said  welL    Have  you  remarked 
aUsnch? 

CaL  Fve  noted  most ;  and  caused  the  other  chieia 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enteiprise  secure,  if  'tis 
Commenced  to-morrow ;  but,  till  'tis  begnn. 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  peiila. 

/.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hoar. 
Except  Soranxo,  Nicoletto  Blonde, 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

CaL  We  wiU  not  fail 

/.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

CaL  A  stranger  I  doth  he  know  the  secret? 

/.  Ber.  Yes. 

CaL  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends' 
lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

/.  Ber.  1  have  riak'd  no  man's  life  except  my  owi^— > 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  be  no  less 
Is  in  our  power ;  he  comes  alone  with  me. 
And  cannot  'scape  us  ;  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

CaL  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  himt 
Is  ho  one  of  our  order  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit. 

Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one- 
One  who  has  done   great  deeds,  and  seen   great 

changes; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty  ;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions. 
That  if  once  stirr'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fuiy 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  opproBs'd, 
And  Glares  their  sufierings.    Take  him  all  in  all. 
We  have  need  of  such,  uid  snch  have  need  of  us. 

CaL  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us? 

/.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chie£ 


CaL  Whatlandn^ 

Your  own  command  aa  leader  ? 

/.  Ber.  Even  n^ 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well. 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.    Exprriaoea* 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  dioice,  bad  mazk'd  ma  oot 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  shoiuld  appear:  if  X  have  found  sach 
Aa  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  yoa 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfiriuMas, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoogfats. 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  quaUties?    No,  Calendaro, 
Know  your  friend  better ;  but  you  all  dbnll  judges — 
Away !  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hooi; 
Be  vigUant,  and  all  will  yet  go  weU. 

CaL  Worthy  Bertnccio,  I  have  known  yoo  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plaa 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  bal 
I  am  with  vov,  aa  I  have  ever  been. 
In  all  our  undeitakings.    Now  farewell. 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet    [Erevmt, 
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blood  which 


beetle,  the  S^e  between  the  Canal  and  tkrCkiatl  ' 
of  iSan  Gunanm  e  San  Paolo,     An   efnestrim* 
Statue  before  it.-^A  Gondola  Uoomtkt  Canal  at 
tome  diotanee. 

Enter  the  Doob  alsne,  dioguioed, 

^g^t  (jeoluo.)    I  am  before  the  hour.  Ilia  hev 

whose  voice. 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  sttika 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering. 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone. 
Waking  the  deepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indirtinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  Uiem.    Yes,  nood  citr ! 
Thou  must  be  deanaed  of  the  hbdk  blooi 

makes  thee 
A  laxar-hooae  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  ooagbt  it  aoi ; 
And  therefore  was  I  puniah'd,  seeing  tfaia 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on* 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbeo^ 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  mnsi  wadh  away 
The  pUffue-spoto  In  the  beaiing  wave.    Tall  I 
Where  deep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  stelOBa  sin 
The  fioor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dettd. 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our 
Mouldered  into  .a  mite  atrndaoo,  bohl 
In  one  shrank  heap  what  ooee  made  raaar  1 
When  what  'm  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth — 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  sainto  who  guard  oar  faasse ! 
Vault  where  two  Doges  resi — my  sires !  wba  difed 
The  one  of  toil,  the  ^er  in  the  field. 
With  a  long  race  of  other  kneai  chiafo 
And  sa|es,  whose  great  labon,  waanda,  and  aiala 
I  have  mherited^— 4et  the  graves  gape, 
TUl  aU  thine  aktes  be  fo^  with  tha  dead* 
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And  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me ! 

,   I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  wiinew 
Uliat  it  hath  b^en  which  put  me  to  this  task — 
Their  pare  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of  giories, 
Their  im^tj  name  dishonored  all  in  me, 
Not  hf  me,  hnt  hy  the  ungrateful  nobles 

I  We  fooeht  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords : — ' 

I   And  chiefly  thon,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 
\V  ho  perished  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquered, 
nittUn<7  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
(>f  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offered  up 
By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance?* 
Spirits !  smile  down  upon  me  ;  for  my  cause 
U  youiy,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  youre, — 
Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 
And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race ! 
M  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 

I  Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 

1  Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter !' 


Bmer  Israel  Bkrtitccio. 


I      /.  Ber.  Who  goes  there  T 

^      Oog€.  A  friend  to  Venice. 

I      /.  Btr.  Tis  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — you  are  before  the  time. 
Ih0t,  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

,      /.  Btr.  Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
see 
Such  confident  alacrity.    Your  doubts 

'  2>ince  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispeird  ? 
Doge.  Not  so — ^but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
()(  Fife  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
N^lien  I  first  listened  to  your  treason — Start  not '. 

>  Th9t  w  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
Te  syllafaie  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
ThoQgb  I  be  wroogfat  on  to  commit  them.    When 
!  heard  yon  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg*d  to  prison,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accoropUee :  now  you  may. 
If  it  m  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

'      /.  Ber.  Stzaoge  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I  am  no  spv,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 
Doge,  We! — We! — ^no  matter — you  have  eam*d 
the  right 
To  taJk  of  if«.~But  to  the  point— If  this 
Attf  mpt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  rendered  free 
Atid  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves, 
(xtaducU  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 

I   And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 

i  Strew  flowen  o*er  her  deliverers'  ashes,  then 
Th«  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 

I  .\ixl  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
Th<i  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 


*  r^'WefouabltoBakeonr  1  ^^'^'^  °S'  ^  *°'^  =         „ 
1    r. « iw««i>»  w  H»»«7  wu  J  pggjg  ^ J  no{  Q^  masters ;" 

-MS,) 
»r-B,  tbr  d«««idant.  merit  such  j  ^SSl?--MS.] 

*  me  Doge,  true  Co  his  appoiotment.  is  waiting  for  his 
''"'mdustor  belore  the  churcn  of  San  Paolo  e  Giovanni. 
Tbtrv  It  great  loftmess,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  this 
VUM^.-Jarrasv.] 

*  IThrrt  ts  a  great  deal  of  natural  struggle  in  the  breast  of 
^^  high-bora  and  haugbty  Doge,  between  the  resentment 
^v^  which  be  bums  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
wiUx  Htaeh  be  considan  the  neanness  of  the  associates  with 
viKiia  he  has  leasued  himself  on  the  other  The  conspiring 
iMff  ts  amt,  we  ^ink,  meant  to  be  ambitious  for  himself,  but 
te  »  «snily»  proodlf ,  a  Venetian  n^ble ;  and  it  is  impossible 
fcf  hoi  to  tear  from  his  bosom  the  soora  for  every  thing 


And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

/.  Ber.  *T\8  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 
Else  I  could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  hi  lingering  here. 

Doge,    We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  observed . 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  then— 
What  see  you? 

/.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  stoed>  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  wanior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  A  twice  rescued  city : — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us,  or  no? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies ;  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'Tie  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem*st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief. 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ?* 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  pondered  this  before,— ere  you  embark'd 
In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent? 

Doge.  No — but  I  feelt  and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once. 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be,* 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause: 
Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling. 
And  knowing  wJiat  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs.  , 

/.  Ber.  Let  us  away — ^hark — the  hour  strikes. 

Doge.  On— On — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice— On ! 

/.  Ber.  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  riring  peal 

Of  triumph ^This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt. 


plebeian  which  has  been  implanted  there  by  birth,  education, 
and  a  long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are  other 
thoughts,  too,  and  of  a  gentler  kind,  which  cross  from  time 
to  time  nis  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers^he  cannot 
entirely  forget— the  days  and  nights  of  old  companionship, 
by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  sentence  he 
has  consented  to  seal.  He  has  himself  been  declaiming 
asainst  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantly  the  necessity 
of  total  extirpation,— and  that,  too,  in  the  teetn  even  of  some 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves :  yet  the  Poet,  with 
profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  makes  him  shudder 
when  his  own  impetuosity  has  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
resolution,  no,  not  even  alter  be  himself  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  its  formation.— Lockhabt.] 

•  C-Nor  dwindle  to | ?^?»ggi~^r*^,,^ ._ 
MS.] 
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SCENE  II. 

The  House  where  the  Contphraton  meet, 

Dagolino,  Do&o,  Bbrtram,  Fkdele  TaiyisANO,  Cal- 
ENDARO,  Antonio  oblx.s  Bbndb,  &£.  &c. 

CdL  (entering.)  Are  all  hero  ? 

Dag,  All  with  you ;  except  the  throe 

On  duty^,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

CaL  Whero's  Bertram? 

Ber.  Hero! 

Cai,  Have  yon  not  been  aUe  to  complete 

Th'«  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  I  have  not  darod 
To  trust  them  with  the  secrat,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

CaL  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith :  vAo,#aTe  oorselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  7  They  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory,* 
To  punish  some  more  dissoluto  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well-flesh*d 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  other?,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish'd. 

Ber.  How  say  you?  all! 

CaL  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  7 

Ber.  I  spare  ? 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.     I  only  qnestionM, 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  muk  them  out  for  pity. 

CaL  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces, 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.    Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these ;  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain  ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together. 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 
So  let  them  die  as  one  f 

Dag.  Should  one  survive. 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
'Twould  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm ! 

CaL  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me? 

CaL  Not  I;  for  if  I  did  so. 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  tnnt : 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith. 


>  An  historical  fiict     See  Appxsbix  :  Marino  FaUero, 
Note  A. 


Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  Ym  Aodd  kvm 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  ft  mu 
Roused  like  youivelvee  to  oveithfow  oppwwaoa ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  mom 
Of  yod  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no. 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pionoance,  who  haive  seen  tne 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  yoo  should  hwe  dfidHa, 
1*11  clear  them  on  your  penon ! 

CaL  You  art  wekone. 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o*cr,  which  txaui  mM 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawl. 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myeelf 
As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  nlee<«d 
To  be  of  your  chief  oomndes?  bat  no  las 
I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yet  leara'd  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  elgliC 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  net 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a  gloiy.     Well — ^too  well 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  theoe 
Whose  acts  have  raised  op  such  RTenfem ;  bat 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  omild  be  saired 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honor,  to  take  aJfTsome  staiB 
Of  massacre,  whidi  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  hod  been  glad  ;  and  see  no  cause  ia  thai 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion ! 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertzaa; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heait. 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  bands:  we'll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain ! 


Enter  Ibrabi.  Bbrtuccio,  and  the  Docs,  disgrnited 

Dag  Welcome,  IffwJ 

Consp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bcrtoccio,  ihou  4it 
late— 
Who  is  this  stranger? 

CaL  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  caaae. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  alt. 
Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.     Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth  f 

[The  DooB  dUeorers  ktmstl/. 

Consp.  To    aims! — ^we    are   betray*d-^t    is   ti^ 
Doge! 
Down  with  them  both !  our  tnitorooB  captain,  and 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to ! 

CaL  {drawing  hie  eword.)       Hold !  Hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.     Hold !  beer 
Bortoccio— What !  are  you  appalPd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst    you? — Lnnel,   speak!    what    me^as   ths 
mystery? 

/.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  fbeSr  vn 


Ungrateful  suicides !  for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunce,  and  their  boprsu 
Doge.  Strike !— If  I  dreaded  deatli,  a  death  m^ 
fearful 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  mflict^ 
I  should  not  now  be  here  >-*Oli !  noble  Ceangei 
The  eldest  boni  of  Fear,  wfaich  nakes  yoa  brxve 
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.KvuaA  this  aoiitary  hoaiy  head ! 
I  Se«  tho  bold  obwft,  who  would  refomi  a  state 
*  And  ihake  down  eenatei,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
I  At  njrht  of  oue  patrician ! — Butcher  me, 

Yoa  cao ;  I  care  not. — Israel,  are  these  men 
I  The  mijrhty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  \ 
C(9i  Faith  S  ht  hath  shamed  ns,  and  deservedly. 
I  Wu  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 
'  To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  bis  guest  ? 

ShMiUi  laea»  and  hear  him. 
j      L  Ber,  I  disdain  to  speak. 

I  Vi^y  might  and  mnst  have  known  a  heart  like 


Incapable  of  treachery  ;  and  the  power 

They  gave  me  to  adc^  all  fitting  means 

To  further  their  design  was  ne*er  abused. 

I^ey  ini|rht  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 

By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 

To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

D9ge.  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

IBer.  My   lord,  we   would   have   perish'd  here 
together, 
Had  those  rash  men  proceeded :  but,  behola, 
lltey  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impube, 
Kiid  droop  their  heads ;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
\»  I  drocnbed  them — Speak  to  Uiem. 

CaL  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listeainff  in  wonder. 

/.  Ber.  {addrggmng  the  CcntptraUrt,)  You  are  safe, 
N«y,  more,  ahnost  thomphant — listen  then, 
Asd  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Oogt.         *  Yon  see  me  here. 

As  one  of  yon  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 
DeffDc<}lMs  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Freadiug  m  the  hall  of  ducal  sUte, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
KoM  in  official  pi<rpte,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  Youw,  but  of  our  masters— the  patricians, 
^hy  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  We,  he  who  hatli  been  most  wrong'd. 
He  vho  among  yon  hath  been  most  insulted, 
(><itfa^r(i  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
A^iiag  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  here  ? 
Yoa  know  ray  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 
And  jud^e  of  it  far  difierently  from  tliose 
JTio  ttte  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
p«t  iptn  me  the  recital — it  is  here, 
flrrv  St  my  heart  tho  outrage— but  my  words, 
^ady  Hpunt  in  unavailing  plaints, 
W(wW  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
Aad  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
Aod  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
Whb  woDiau's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  yon. 
Ow  prifate  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices, 
In  this— 1  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
^«r  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
^  til  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state* 
With<wi  its  virtues — temperance  and  valor. 
Thft  ionbt  of  Lacedemon  were  true  soldiers, 
B*rt  oura  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
<^  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 
Althougb  dress*d  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 
Th«  Gtrfiiat  of  yore  made  drunk  Uieir  slaves  to  fonn 
A  pasUiiie  for  their  children.    You  are  met 
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k  msnmuvm  J  ,yont  sws  of  the  Spartan  atate."— MS.] 


To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state,  . 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre. 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice. 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 

Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 

Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty. 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me  ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — ^my  life  is  compromised. 

And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not, 

And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals ; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow-men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizen'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  80vereign*8  picture ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 

A  skeptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  a  council-fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Fostcr'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.    What  I  suffer 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  Icani :  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is — not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind  ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath — 

(The  l^st  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — my  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast ! 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs :  accept  me  or  reject  me, 

A  Prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

Col.  Long  live  Faliero ! — Venice  shall  be  free ! 

Consp,  I^ug  live  Faliero! 

/.  Ber,  Comrades !  did  I  weU? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  7 

CaL  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief! — general ! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  iu  Venice : 
I  cannot  stoop— that  is,  I  am  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — ^but  now  to  the  point : 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
*Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it. 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

Cal,  E'en  when  thou  wilt  Is  it  not  so,  my  friends? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sadden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  7 

Doge.  So  soon? — so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
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Peril  on  peri],  and  the  more  eo  now 

Since  I  have  mingled  with  you  ; — ^know  yoa  not 

The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten?*'  the  epieB,  the  eyes 

Of  the  patricians  dubioua  of  their  alaTee, 

And  now  more  dubioue  of  the  prince  they  have 

one? 

I  tell  you,  you  muet  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  the  Hydra*8  heart— iU  heads  will  follow. 

CaL  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield  assent ; 
Oar  companies  are  ready,  siicty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous. 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post ! 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  7 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  mat  bell  of  St  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge, 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince,) 
March  on  Saint  Mark's ! 

I.  Ber.  And  there?— 

Doge.  By  diflforent  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  6rat  dawn 
Discem'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace. 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house. 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on, 
Shout  ye,  "  Saint  Mark ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waten !" 

CaL  I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noUe  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gathered  in  unto  the  harvest. 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
'Twill  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single. 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  resL  [scotch, 

CaL  Would  that  the  hour  were  come!  w^will  not 
But  kUl. 

Ber.        Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renden  it  more  sure. 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter? 

CaL  All  who  encoimter  me  and  mine,  be  sure. 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Consp.  AU!  AU! 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  fake  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause ! 
Dost  thou  nut  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  eecape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  ?  and  how  distmguish  now  the  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one — 
A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression !     'Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  children  live ;  I  doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  aput: 


I  ["  Fought  by  my  side,  and  j  ^^^^  j  shared 
MyjSSTtoS^iij  }  I  «Ted  the  life.- AC-MS.] 


The  hunter  may  reserve  asaie  single  eidi 
From  out  the  tigei^s  litter,  but  whoe'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 
Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs?  however, 
I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel : 
Let  him  decide  if  any  diould  be  saved. 

Dog€,  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  saeh  a 
question — 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  privaLa  Tixtass 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppceoBioQr 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  amoo^  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  prououoce. 

Doge.  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend*  and  Laaio 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Comaio  shared* 
My  Genoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero— shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice  also ! 
All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o*exblowB  flower. 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  thera  perish ! 

CaL  They  cannot  coexist  with  Venice'  freedom! 

Doge.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mntaa. 
mass 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant* 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear» 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends ;  I  levied  them,  they 
Requited  honorably  my  regards ; 
We  served  and  foo^t;   we  smiled  and  wept  m 

concert ; 
We  revell'd  or  we  sorrowed  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage  ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honors  fajriy, — tiU 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  mad« 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewvl ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory !  all  thoughts 
In  conunon !  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  okl  facad- 

ships, 
When  the  survrvors  of  long  yean  and  actMas, 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  day* 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  others 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  miflnor 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  eaitfa^ 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by. 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  baiMit 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  rvtui 
A  breath  to  sigfa  for  them,  a  tongue  to  sp^ak 
Of  deeds  that  else  wera  silent,  saw  on  maiti^ 
Oime !  Oime !— and  must  I  do  this  deed } 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  yoa  are  mneh  moved:  il  is  k« 
now 
That  such  things  must  bo  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Yaor  patiMf 

A  moment — I  recede  not:  mark  with  mt 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  gavernmeot. 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  tlw  lAif*  -nm 


Farewell  the  past!  I  died  to  aU  that  had  been. 


a  ["  Bear  witness  with  me '  ye  who  hear  aad  tenv. 
And  feel  our  mumal  mass  of  many  wroa8i.'*'-3iS.! 
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Or  rather  th«y  io  me :  no  friends,  no  kindneas, 

Xo  privacy  of  life— «lt  were  cat  off: 

IVy  cmme  not  near  met  rach  approach  gnve  umbrage ; 

Thty  ooold  not  loye  me,  mich  was  not  the  law ; 

Tliey  thwarted  me,  Hwas  the  state's  policy : 

They  baffled  me,  ^twas  a  patrician's  daty  ; 

They  wron^'d  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 

Hiry  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion ; 

So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  sabjects ; 

80  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friencfs ; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robeis  for  power — 

With  pomp  for  freedom— jailers  for  a  council — 

laquiatoa  for  friends—and  hell  for  life ! 

I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 

And  that  they  poison*d !  My  pure  household  gods* 

Were  shivered  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 

Sate  rnnning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now 
shall  be 
NoUy  arenged  before  another  night 

Do^e,  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it — 
Tin  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bcttemeas — until  this  last  loud  insult, 
Not  only  onredreos^d,  but  sanctiou'd ;  then, 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 
Tbr  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance ! 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  m«|ke 
FUythiugSy  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken  ! 
I  frain  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
lu  dark  suipicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
BfDodiag  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
Th^y  dn^ading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
Ynxn  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life, 
.Vof  claim  to  tiee  they  have  cut  on  from  others  • 
As  spiiaton  for  arbitrary  acts 
Aiiiroable,  I  look  on  them — as  such 
Lot  them  be  dealt  upon.' 

Coi.  And  now  to  action ! 

H^DCe,  brethren,  to  our  poets,  and  may  this  he 
Thr  last  ntcht  of  mere  words :  I'd  fain  be  doing ! 
i^tiot  Marirs  groat  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wake- 
ful! 

/.  Btr.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts:  be  firm  and 
vigilant ; 
Thiak  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
Ths  day  and  night  shall  bo  the  last  of  peril ! 
Waicb  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.    I  go 
To  job  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 


M**!  ooald  have  forgiven  the  dagver  or  the  bowl,  any 
»unK.  bulthe  deUtwrate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 

.  >u>»l  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household  goda  shiv- 
m)  ArvuzMl  me.    Do  you  ftuppoae  I  have  forgotten  or  for- 

'  int^  a.  f  II  has,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
^^hn  feeiiog,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
lA%iuLl  opfmftunily  offers,  it  may  come  yet/'— fiyron  Letters, 

*\The  stnigglo  of  feelings  wuh  which  the  Doge  under- 
Uk««  ite  eoospiracr  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  fero- 
c-<.u<i  ttufgtnat*  of  uis  low-bom  associates ;  and  only  loses 
!*•  fS«v\,  htfcaure  we  cannot  but  be  scnnble  that  the  man 
«!io  Ml  thus  could  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  pro- 
'<vi.  ^inlets  admulatcd  by  some  greater  and  mure  accumu- 
>  u^t  iniones  than  are,  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  brought 
imLirt  Uie  perception  of  the  reader.— Hssia.] 


*  I"  Nor  mm  aside  to  strike  at  such  a 


)  camon, 

(  wreich."-MS.l 

*  The  greal  defect  of  Marino  Faliero  is,  that  the  nature 

•fill  ckaraiaer  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  interest.    It  mat- 

f  n  UOle  that  Lord  Byron  has  been  faithAil  to  history,  if  the 

I  sfcai  «  deoitttte  of  a  poetic  character.     Like  Alfieri,  to 


His  separate  charge :  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory ! 

Cal  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! 

Doge.  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey,' 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offence 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy :  he  could  not — 
He  dared  not — in  more  honorable  days 
Have  risk'd  it     I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him,  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insnits  me — 1  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it, 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

Cal.  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits  ;  may  I  ? 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head  ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master ; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities'  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts !  I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

CaL  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn ! 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you ! 

Consp.  We  will  not  fail — Away  I  My  lord,  fiirewell.* 

[The  Conspirators  salute  the  Dug^  and  Israel 
Bertuccio,  and  retire,  headed  by  Puiup  Calen- 
DARo.  The  Doge  and  Israel  Bertuccio  re- 
main. 

/.  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil — ^it  cannot  fail ! 
Now  thou'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
Cffisars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians:  but,  until  this  houi, 
What  Prince  has  plotted  for  his  people*s  freedom? 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects  ? 


whom  in  many  points  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fet* 
tered  by  an  intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from 
the  instincts  and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soevejr 
may  be  his  diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  coloring,  a  moral 
truth  is  wanting^that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy 
to  apprehend,  which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in 
generous  bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  great  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  This  is  the  noesy  of  history.  It  la  the 
charm  of  the  William  Tell  of  Schiller ;  it  is  felt  in  the  awful 
plot  of  Brutus,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiraoy 
of  Pierre  and  Jaffier ;  for  the  end  and  purpose  of^ these 
conspiracies  were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  insult 
and  oppression.  But  in  Marino  Faliero's  attempt  against 
the  slate,  we  contemplate  nothing  but  the  project  of  a  san- 
guinary ruffian  seeking  to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and 
making,  after  the  established  precedents  of  all  usurpers, 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  commonalty  his  pretence ; 
while,  in  another  aspect  of  his  character,  we  see  him  goaded, 
by  an  imagined  injury,  into  an  enterprise  which  would  have 
inundated  Venice  with  her  best  blood.  Is  this  a  sublime 
spectacle,  calculated  to  purge  the  mind,  according  to  the 
aphorism  of  Aristotle,  by  means  of  terror  or  pity^-JKdL 
Rev.l 
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Forever,  aiid  forever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  glutt  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  I 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ; — 'tis  great, 
And  greater  the  reward  ;  why  stand  you  rapt  ? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ! 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided  T  must  they  die  ? 

LBer.  Who? 

Doge,  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  coiurtesy, 

And  many  deeds  and  days — ^thc  senators  7 

/.  Ber.  You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just 
one. 

Doge,  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you  ; 
You  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus — 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation  ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppressed  you,  and  despised  you ; 
So  they  have  me :  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them ; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips ; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept. 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company  ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  are  theirs, 
The  elders  of  the  council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? 
Elach  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.* 

/.  Ber.  Doge !  Doge !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  child ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood. 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame   yourself  and  me.     By   heavens !    I'd 

rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent. 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  sucii  shallow  weakness ! 
You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  owu  and  that  of  others  ;  can  you  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires. 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 
millions  ? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow, 
I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver : 
Ah !  no ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 
But  let  these  last  and  lingering  tlioughts  have  way, 
To  which  you  only  and  the  Night  are  conscious, 
And  both  regardless ;  when  the  hour  arrives, 


>  [The  unmixed  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  which  the 
Doire  ucceJes  to  the  plot  |>erpetuiilly  escapes  him.  Not 
thut  he  IS  wholly  iiniouchcJ  by  Uic  compunctious  vtsitings 
of  nature.  Bat  the  feurful  uniiy  of  such  a  character  is  broken 
by  assigning  lo  it  tlie  ihrobbings  and  the  pangs  of  human 
feelings,  Hnd  by  insiking  him  recoil  with  artVight  from 
slaughter  and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the 
mighty  passions  wtuch  precede  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  plot, 
it  IB  wholly  unreasonable  and  out  of  keeping  to  put  into  his 
mouth  the  seutimeuuil  eflfuuons  of  adectionate  pity  for  his 
friends,  whom  he  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these 


'Tia  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow. 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces. 

And  hew  the  highest  geueatogic  trf^e« 

Down  to  the  earth,  strrw'd  with  their  bleodiag  fru^ 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenuew : 

This  toill  I — must  I — ^have  I  sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny  ; 

But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been  !  Bear  with  r^. 

/.  Ber.  Re-man  your  breast :  I  feel  no  such  renmnf , 
I  understand  it  not :  why  should  you  chauge  ? 
You  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder ; 
You  feel  not — you  go  to  this  butcher-work 
As  if  these  high -bom  men  were  steers  for  shamUea! 
When  all  is  over,  you'll  be  free  and  merry, 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  iocamadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 
Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God  !  oh  God  !  *tis  tniet 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  tliat  it  was 
"  My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err. 
For  I  will  do  this !  Doubt  not — fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice !    ' 
And  yet  1  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 
Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back  ; 
But  there  is  kell  within  mo  and  around. 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  treroUet 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  !  away ! 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Do'ubt  not.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  diall  wakit  d 

Venice, 
Except  her  slaughtered  senate :  ere  the  son 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic,  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood ! 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

/.  Ber.  With  all  my  son] ! 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bunts  of  passioa  ; 
Remember  what  tliese  men  have  dealt  t»  thee. 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  coropunctiou  which  bath  wm; 

you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  p;ty  more  niisplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  tlie  state  to  Stcno. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  wbie^ 
jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart.    Hence  to  our  Uisk ! 


touches  of  remorse  and  mercy  any  oiber  cbamci^  l>i-' 
that  of  hyDocniical  whiiunc.  The  senUincfiu  ur*  c^rXK.  • 
good,  but  lamentably  out  of  lime  and  plAc«,  asU  rrr--.  '.  < 
Scarron*s  remark  upon  the  moralizing  FhicifyM  a^  t«tt« 
fernal  regions,— 

"  Cette  sentence  est  vrai  et  bcU«, 
Mais  dans  enf«r  Je  quoi  ficrx-«Ue  ^ 

Yet,  thougli  wholly  Vepugnant  to  <inunatio  coagrtAj*  ikc 
passage  has  great  poeuc  power.— £c<.  Hm,} 
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ACT  IV. 

I  8  C  E  N  E     1.' 

'  Palazzo  of  the  Putrieian  Lioni.  Lioni  laying  aaide 
I  thg  matk  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian  NobUt  wore 
\     inpublict  attended  by  a  Domestic. 

\     tdoni  I  win  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this  revel, 
Thi'  gaye«t  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 

'  And  yrt|  I  know  not  why,  it  eheer*d  me  not ; 

'  l\^n  came  a  bcayinen  across  ray  heart. 
Which,  in  the  lif^test  movement  of  the  dance, 
'Htoajirh  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 

>  EvfD  with  the  laidy  of  my  love,  oppresR^d  me, 

i  And  thitraeh  my  spirit  chiil'd  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  liie  death  rose  o*er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
To  lao^  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  be : 
Thrmiirh  all  the  music  rinvin^  in  my  eara 
A  kiird  was  floundiuv  as  distinct  and  clear, 

I  Thou^  tow  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rme  oVr  the  City*s  murmur  to  the  night, 
Da^in;  at^itist  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark: 
S«i  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  r«*arh'd  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
F«ir  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulueas. 
Aotonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Attt.  Yes,  my  lord : 

Command  yon  no  refreshment  ? 

LionL  Naught,  save  sleep, 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.    Let  me  hope  it, 

I  Exit  Antonio. 
will  try 
j  Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits ;  His 

A  |foodly  night ;  the  clondy  wind  which  blew 
'  From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.   What  a  stillneas! 
[Goee  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  oontra'^t  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
MoiT  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
SpD'ad  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
'HioM  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  daxtling  mass  of  artificial  lif^t. 
Which  Aow'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
*Thrr^  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 
•iArr  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  si2  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 
FuO  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  minor, 
Pnak'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
Fori^  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Br4i(>vfd  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool  d. 
I^^re  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
I  V«in  adjuncts,  lavished  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
I  Aod  bridal  beauty.  In  the  unwholejome  press 
\  Of  fliaih*d  and  crowded  wassa^len,  and  wasted 
tu  boon  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 
Aod  sa  shall  wasCo  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 


'  (Tbe  fourth  Act  opens  with  the  n^  poetical  and  bril> 
bAly  nrhtten  eeene  tn  the  play— though  it  Is  a  soliloquy, 
*B  i  «Uo§ether  slieo  from  ttoe  business  of  the  piece.  Liont, 
»  TfUBf  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a  ■pleiMid  ituembly, 
ne&cr  oot  of  spirits  -.  anJ,  opeiung  his  palace  win>tuw  for 
•n.  nonlrasta  the  tranquiltitv  of  the  night  scene  which  lies 
^fcr^  lum,  with  tile  fevensn  turbulence  and  glittering  en- 
c^a0iaiaDts  of  that  which  be  has  just  quitted.  Nothins  can 
be  Umt  than  thts  picture,  in  both  lu  compartments.   'There 


On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should 

not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine— 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odors,  and  the  flowers — 
The  sparkling  eyes,  and  fla)<hing  ornaments — 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes. 
Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven ; 
The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike. 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene. 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  natnre, 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 
Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 
Worlds  mirrT>r*d  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  gloss  ; 
And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths. 
Softened  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 
Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts. 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 
Like  altaiB  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Reur'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 
Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record.     All  is  gentle :  naught 
Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 
The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  slecpleas  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress. 
And  cautions  opening  of  the  casement,  riiowing 
Hiat  he  is  not  unhe^ ;  while  her  young  hand. 
Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ; — the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  veise  for  verse  ; 
Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto ; 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire. 
Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean-born  aud  earth-commanding  city — 
How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm ! 
I  thank  thee,  Night !  for  thon  hast  chased  away 
Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate  ;  and  with  the  blessing 


is  a  truth  and  a  luzurianoe  in  the  description  of  the  rout, 
which  mark  at  once  the  band  of  a  master,  and  rai«e  it  to  a 
▼ery  high  rank  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting ;— while  the 


moonlight  view  from  the  window  is  equaUjr  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, and  reminds  us  of  those  magnincent  and  enchanting 
lookings  forth  in  '*  Manfred,"  which  have  left,  we  will  con- 
fess, far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  in  the 
more  elaborate  work  before  ua.— JsrrasT.l 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  it 


Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  infloence, — 
Now  will  1  to  my  couch,  although  to  reat 

la  ahnoet  wronging  such  a  night  as  this * 

[A  knocking  w  heard  from  without 
Hark !  what  ia  that?  or  who  at  such  a  moment?* 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant,  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  busineaB, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

LionL  Is  he  a  stranger  ? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me  ; 
I  craved  hia  name,  but  this  he  aeem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  moM  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

LionL  'Tie  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  'tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ;  still, 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without — 
Who  can  this  man  be? — 
[Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Bertram  muffled. 

Ber,  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — diamias 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Ltoni  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — Go,  Antonia 

[Exit  Antonio. 
Now,  stranger,  what  would  yon  at  such  an  hour? 

Ber.  {discovering  himself.)  A  boon,  my  noble  pa- 
tron ;  yon  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

LionL  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station  ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour. 
Thy  beariu|r,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ? — 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab? — 
Mere  things  of  every  day  ;  ao  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance. 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you  ;  but 

LionL                             But  what?    Yon  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  most  not  save  thee ! 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  Uood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  Mood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life  ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword. 


>  [This  soliloquy  is  exquisite,  and  increases  oar  regret 
that,  with  such  powers  of  pleasing,  Lord  Byron  should  not 
always  hare  condescended  to  please.— Hsbbs.] 

s  [The  soliloquy  of  Lioni  is  a  fine  instance  of  repose,  as 
the  painters  term  it,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which 
Shakspeare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar.  Yet 
this  splendid  passage,  with  reference  to  the  romantic  char- 


And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hoor-glMi!— > 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow ! 

LionL  Whei^fore  tK*?— 

What  means  this  menace? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meanin?, 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ;— stir  not  forth. 
Whatever  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crewds — 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes — 
The  groans  of  men — the  clash  of  arms— the  Boaad 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  tramp,  and  hoHow  beO, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alannn !— -Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return ! 
*    LionL  Again,  what  does  this  mean? 

Ber.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  bot  by  ail 
"nion  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  aD 
The  aouls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Deacendants  worthy  both  of  tliem  and  the»-~ 
By  all  thou  hast  of  UessM  in  hope  or  memocy — 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  hero  or  hereafter — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good, 
Remain  withm — trust  to  thy  houiehold  gods, 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thon  doel 
As  I  now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

Lioni.  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  ravest !  what  have  /  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes?  or  if  there  be  such,  wkf 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — than .'  or  if  so  leagued. 
Why  comest  thon  to  tell  mo  at  this  hour, 
And  not  before? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  thisi 

Wilt  thon  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  watimig  7 

LionL  I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  from  idto  threak. 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent 

Ber.  Say  not  so ! 

Once  mora,  art  thou  detemuned  to  go  forth  T 

LionL  I  am.    Nor  is  there  anght  which  itiaJI  fB> 
pede  me! 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  ttiy  touJI^ 
Farewell !  [G*n». 

LionL  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  thaji  my  oira 
safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  w«  most  Mi  part 

thus: 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  Fran  chiklbood,  sigwr, 

You  have  been  my  protector:  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  foi|re(s. 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play*d  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  teare,  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scaree  less  than  foster-brother ;  yaaia 
Saw  uB  together — happy,  heart-full  botm ! 
Oh  God !  the  difference  'twizt  those  homs  and  thi»! 

LijonL  Bertram,  'Us  thou  who  hast  ibrgatteii  tbeok 


acter  of  the  poem,  is  adventitiouSy  and  ob<«lQni«lT  trua*ptar'- 
ed  from  the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  halbinia;  ca.<  u 
thought,  tinged  with  muiaiithropy,  which  is  peculMr  \0  L:r» 
BvTOD,  and  does  not  adapt  ilseu  to  the  situation  *w  S>cltnt« 
of  the  personages  of  his  poem.  It  is  the  oool  cootcio^ia':  '•« 
of  a  mind  raised  above  the  stormsi  ai  human  bit,  «&.*  Usr 
perturbation  of  lU  paMion»,  and  viewing,  as  6om  *'a  ;«e<r» 
liar  mount,*"  the  strife  and  conlMcts  of  a  world  »  wlu^  r. 
disdains  to  mix.— £e2.  Rnr.] 


SCEXS  I. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 
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Ber,  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  luive  nved  yon :  when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprong,  ahd  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 
Aj  mits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Wtt  left  mito  the  labors  of  the  humble, 
Still  yoa  forsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortuueb 
Iia?e  not  beea  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
^1m  oCUimas  rescued  and  supported  me 
When  strogglhig  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Wiiich  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
N«Vr  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Hat  prored  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Wooki  that  thy  fellow- senators  were  like  thee ! 

Lieut.   Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 


9^r.  Nothing. 

ImiU,  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  tnrbulent  mntterera  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lark  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
MnlBed  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldieiv,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
TJum  herdeat  not  with  such  :  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
\Vith  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect 
What  hath  oome  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
Kai  hnelflos  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Sorrmr  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Bar,  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

Oa  the  accmsed  tyranny  which  rides* 
The  ?ery  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  honn  of  the  plague 
Wliieb  swMjis  the  soul  deliriously  from  life ! 

LiuiL  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee, 
Bertram; 
This  H  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
^Scsne  wretch  has  made  thee  dmuk  with  disafibction : 
But  thou  mnst  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
S*  rios  and  viUany  would  put  thee  to : 
Confrai^^onfide  in  me — thou  knoVst  my  nature— 
What  it  K  thoa  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
^yiiich  shoald  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 
Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 
^  that  oar  good-will  is  a  heritage 
We  0hoQld  bequeath  to  oar  posterity 
^^neh  as  otuselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 
I  ay,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
Should  deem  thee  dangerons,  and  keep  the  house 
Likesflckgifi? 

Ber.                  Nay,  question  me  no  further : 
I  mtMt  be  gone. 

Lisst.  And  I  be  murder'd  !~aay, 

Wat  ii  not  thoa  thou  said'st,  my  geuUe  Bertram  7 

Bn.  Who  talks  of  murder  7  what  said  I  of  mur- 
der 7— 
Ts  {ahw !  I  dki  not  utter  such  a  word. 

lanL  Thou  didst  not;  bat  from  out  thy  wolfish 

•>i  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  {fadialnr.     If  my  life's  thhie  object, 
Tak»  it — I  am  unarro'd, — and  then  away ! 
I  would  not  hold  my  brsath  on  such  a  tenure 


U"  Oto  the  accursed  tnanny  which  j  rtdS--MS.] 


As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task- 
work. 
Ber.  Sooner  than  spill. thy  blood,  I  peril  mine  ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?    Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight ! 

Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones !  But  now. 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious  ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark  too — 
Fie,  Bertram !  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee  ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee. 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom ;  for  here  I  swear, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth. 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here  ! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost ! — tfiou  !  my  sole  benefactor. 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through    every  change.      Yet,    make    me    not  a 

traitor! 
Let  me  save  thee— but  spare  my  honor ! 

Lioni.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honor  in  a  league  of  murder? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni.  And  vaho  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Not  I; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die !  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives. 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 
The  oasassin  thou  miscall'st  me ; — once,  once  more 
I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold ! 

Lioni.  It  is  in  vain — ^this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 
I  will  disclose— ensnare — betray— destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee  ! 

Lioni.   Say,  rather  thy  friend's   saviour  and  the 
state's  !— 
Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent 

Ber.   I   have   thought  again:   it  must  not  be— I 
love  thee^ 
Thou  knowest  it — ^that  I  stand  H^re  is  the  proof, 
Not  least  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  cowitry ! 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life ! — farewell ! 

Lioni.  What,  ho  I — Antonio— Pedro — to  the  door ! 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  man ! 
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Enter  Antonio  and  other  armed  Domeetiee,  who  oeize 
BmntAiL 

Liom,  (continues.)  Take  can 

He  hath  no  harm  ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak  ; 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oar»— <]uick — 

[Exit  ANTONia 
We  will  nnto  Giovanni  Gradenigo*8, 
And  send  for  Marc  Comaro ; — fear  not,  Bertram  ; 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety. 
No  leas  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Ber,  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  7 

Lioni.  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten  ;*' 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber,  To  the  Doge  7 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  7 

Ber,  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

LionL  What  mean  you? — ^bnt  we'll  know  anon. 

Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  "  the  Ten"  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  St  Mark's  haa  duugeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.      Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  ANTONia 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni,  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  111  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifico*8,  sage  Gndenigo.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE   II. 

The  Ducal  Palace.— The  Doge'e  Apartment. 

The  Doge  and  hie  nephew  Bcrtuccio  Fauero. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  rola' 
I  come  for  your  last  oiders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — ^but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  'tis  better  as  it  is : 
A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 
The  vasmls  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintaiu'd 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
Thete  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ;        [given. 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias. 
Their  prejudice  againtt  or  for  this  noble. 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness  ;  the  fierce  peasants, 
Seris  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Murino, 
Would  do  the  biddiu^of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 


>  The  Doge's  family  palace. 


A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foseari  ; 
They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  i 
Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  errie  sen 
A  chief  in  armor  is  their  SmeruB, 
And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  en 

And  for  the  dispositioiis  of  our  dieuts 
Against  the  senate  I  will  SAiswer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown  ;  but  for  m  warlike  serriee^ 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peassms: 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  at  Hub* 
When  sallow  burghers  shink  back  to  their  I 
And  cower'd  to  hear  their  own  vietoriois  I 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  wiU  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard ; 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  yoQ*ll  wish,  with  nn, 
'  A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  bscka 
I      Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  must  mwrel  yoo  lesoive 
I  To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blowv 

'  Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.    When 
I  I  had  o'ennaster*d  the  weak  false  remorae 
I  Which  yeam*d  about  my  heart,  too  Ibodly  yieldiag 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  daym 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike  ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  miglit  not  yield  again  to  such  emoliods ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men. 
Save  Israel  aud  PhiKp  Calendaro, 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  Ikitb : 
To-day  might  find  'mongst  them  •  traitor  to  as» 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate  ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  handsy 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes ;  one  stroke  stivc^ 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hessts. 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeynnoet 
Will  urge  the  rest  ou  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  kmg  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 
Thau  urge  them  when  they  hare  oonuzieBeed,  bsi 

til 
That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  Aadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside^ — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 
Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dava. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bsH. 
Are  the  men  posted  7 

Ber.F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  uata! 
They  have  command  from  yoa  thiongh  ma  m  pt^ 
son. 
Doge.  'Tis  well.— Will  the  mom  naver  nil  to  nat 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o*er  all  the  iieaveaf  7 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so. 
The  very  eflfbrt  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleaiuw  this  commonwealth  wUh  fire. 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.    I  haw  wepC 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  doty ; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face. 
As  doth  the  pUot  of  an  admiral  galley : 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  been 
A  greater  straggle  to  me,  than  when  natioos 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  appcoaclua|[  fight. 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  wbera 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish— Yeiv  to  spiD 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
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To  «(ef  1  me  to  a  poipose  mieh  as  made 

Timolmn  imiiiQiial,  than  to  face 

Thr  toiki  and  daai^n  of  a  life  of  war. 

Ber.  F.  It  grladdens  me  to  mo  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wnmg  yoa  era 
Vou  were  dedidad. 

Doge,  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  tho  fimt  gliauiMmngs  of  a  purpose,  when 
PnssioQ  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
'rh(«  ho«r  of  action  I  have  stood  as  cabn 
A»  were  the  dead  who  tay  around  roe :  this 
Thoy  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
Tu  the  sabdoing  power  which  I  preserved 
Orer  my  mood,  when  its  fint  burst  was  spent 
Bat  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong. 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves. — 
Metbioks  the  day  breaks — ^is  it  not  so  7  look, 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ; — the  air  puts  on 
A  aMHniug  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
Tfar  tea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber,  R  True, 

Tbe  mora  is  dappling  in  the  sky.' 

rhge.  Away  then ! 

S«e  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  fint  toll  from  St  Mark^s,  march  on  the  palace 
With   sU  our   hoase*s  strength:  here  I  will   meet 

you— 
Th«  ScxIeoB  and  their  companies  will  move 
la  arparale  columns  at  the  self-same  moment — 
Be  ware  yon  post  yomself  at  the  great  gate : 
I  wtxild  not  tmst  '*  the  Ten"  except  to  us— 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
illvx  the  more  careless  swords  of  those 

with  US. 

Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  "  Saint  Maik  I 
The  Genoese  are  come— ho !  to  the  rescue ! 
Saiot  Mark  and  Liberty  !'* — Now — now  to  action ! 

Btr.  P,  Farewell  then,  noble  tmcle !  we  will  meet 
la  frMdom  and  tme  sovereignty,  or  never ! 

D9ge.  Come  hither,  my  I^uccio— one  embrace— 
Sp»ed.  for  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A  mMsengor  to  tell  me  how  oU  goes 
When  yoa  rejoin  our  troops,  aud  then  sound— sound 
The  slonn-beU  from  Samt  Mark's ! 

[Exit  Bbrtdccio  Faljkro. 

Doge,  (woluM,)  He  is  gone,* 

Aad  SB  each  footstep  maveB  a  life. — 'Tis  done. 
.Vow  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o*er 
V«aioe,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Etvn  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey. 
And  for  a  moment,  poiMd  in  middle  air, 
>*^uipvads  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 
Thoo  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak. — Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk*st  the  watem !  march — ^march  on — 
I  woqM  uot  smite  i*  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  00  stroke  em.    And  you,  ye  blue  sea-waves ! 


>       C*  Tbs  aight  i»  clearing  from  the  sky.*"— MS.] 

•^it  iiu4  the  moment  arhvee  wbeu  the  bell  is  to  be 

vinmUA,  and  the  whole  of  the  conspiring  bands  are  watch- 

'2>«  m  unpatience  for  the  sisnal.    The  nephew  of  the  Doge, 

U)^  the  bcir  of  bm  hoose,  <mr  be  is  childless,)  leaves  Faliero 

in  hw  plaoe,  and  jms  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the 

I  titai  iuuiRKiDS.     The  Doge  is  left  alone;   and  English 

'  ^>^.  we  think,  contains  few  passages  superior  to  that 

I  e^idi  loUows.— LocBHAav.] 


I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 

While  that  of  Venice  flowed  too,  but  victorious ; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix*d  crimson ;  no 

Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 

Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine, 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 

And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this? 

I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  7 

I,  at  whose  name  the  miIIiou*8  caps  were  flung 

Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 

Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 

And  fame,  and  length  of  days— to  see  this  dayt 

But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar. 

Shall  he  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 

Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summon 

To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 

I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 

Renew  its  freedom — but  oh !  by  what  means? 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 

Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood?  'tis  false, 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human  ;  they. 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 

Until  His  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 

Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh  worid ! 

Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a  few  years  would  make  the  swoM  superfluous? 

And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th'  unknown  realm, 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 

I  must  not  ponder  this. 

[A  pause. 
Hark !  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise ! 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it?     My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  aud  ho 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell,* 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death, 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  office. 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last 
Sound  till   the  strong  tower  rock! — ^What!   silent 

still? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  reunion  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
,  For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  here, 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken : 
Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark !  he  comes — he  comes, 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger. — 
What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  hath  ne  sped? — 
They  here  I — all's  lost — yet  will  I  make  an  effort* 


.  ["Where  .wing,  the  ™ilen  j  i,';?J^<'o'J^i«-,„  belI."-MS.] 

*  [A  relenting  conspimtor.  whom  the  contemplative 
Lioni  had  formerly  befriended,  calls  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger ;  and  is  gradually  led  to  betray  his  associates. 
The  plot  is  crushed  in  the  moment  of  its  development, 
and  the  Doge  arrested  in  his  palace.  The  scene  mime- 
diately  preceding  this  catastrophe  is  noble  and  thrilling.^ 
JiFPaiT.] 


Enter  a  Signor  or  Tint  Night,'  with  Otunrd9, 
4«.  4*- 


Sig,  Doge,  I  UTMt  thee  of  high 

Doge,  Mei 

Thy  prince,  of  treason? — ^Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order? 

Sig,  {thowing  hit  order,)     Behold  my  order  iiom 
the  assembled  Ten. 

Doge,  And  where  are  they,  and  why  asMmbled  7  no 
Such  cooncil  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty  s  mine :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  maiahal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig,  Duke !  it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

Doge,  You  dare  to  disobey  me,  then  7 

Sig,  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully ; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it 

Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  iliegal,  and,  as  now  applied, 
Rebellious — Hast  thou  weighed  well  thy  life*s  worth. 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function?* 

Sig.  'Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person. 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge,  {ofide,)     I   must  gain   time — So  that  the 
storm-bell  sound 
All   may  be   well   yet — ^Kinsman,   qwed— «peed — 

speed! — 
Our  fate  is  tremblintr  in  the  balance,  and 
Wo  to  the  vanquish^ !  be  they  prince  and  peq>le, 
Or  slaves  and  senate — 

[The  great  beU  of  Saint  Mark't  toUs. 
ho  I  it  sounds — ^it  tolls ! 

(aloud,)    Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night !   and  you,  ye 

hirelings, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear. 
It  is  your  knell — Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal ! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives? 

Sig,  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — alPs  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose. 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.' 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  Tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Guard, 

Doge.  Wretch !  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it ; 
It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 
They  never  shall  retuni. 

Sig,  So  let  it  be  I 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 

Doge,  Fool !  the  higli  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  m>Tmidoiis, — live  on. 
So  thou  provok*8t  not  peril  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig,  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive — It  hath  ceased, 
[The  bell  ceases  to  toll. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 


1 C"  I  ai^ori  di  Notte^  held  an  important  charge  in  the 
old  republic] 

tl"Thatthusyoudarca8»amoajj,rtg^n^,gpQ^^yt-_MS.3 


The  bloodhound  mob  on  Iheir  patrician  pnj — 
The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  seBsftsV! 

Doge,  {after  a  pauae.)  All's  sile«it,  slid  all's  %am ! 

Sig.  Now,  I)og«,  deawoise  me 

As  rebel  slav»  of  a  revolted  ooonoil  I 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty? 

Doge.  Pteca,  thou  tluAf ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  eani*d  the  pnr» 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  nse  theo  will  rewaid  the*. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch  and  not  to  pnto* 
As  thou  saidst  even  now — then  do  thine  offic«» 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoove*  thee. 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince 

Sig.  I  dd  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  imput 
Due  to  your  rank :  in  this  1  shall  obey  yoo. 

Doge,  (atide.)  There  now  is  nothkig  left  me  sarrs 
to  die; 
And  yet  how  near  suooom  !  I  would  bavo  lUlra, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph*  but 
To  miss  it  thus! 

Enter  other  Sionors  op  the  Night,  with  ButTTCoo 
FiUKKO  prison£r. 

Ud  Sig.  We  took  him  m  tfao  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

let  Sig.  Are  all  the  p8at»« 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

2d  Sig.  They  are — ^besides,  it  matters  not ;  the  ehiefe 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  foUowera  are  dispened,  and  many  taken. 

Ber.F.  Uncle! 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; 

The  Glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would   have  deem*d  it? — ^Ahl   vm 
moment  sooner ! 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  fsop> 
of  ages; 
This  gives  us  to  eternity — Well  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  succes. 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  aH, 
Elqual  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  *tis 
But  a  brief  passage — I  would  go  aloue,  ' 

Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  together, 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  stros  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I  shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

let  Sig.  Lords,  our  ordcn 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  sepaiate  chambers 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  vf 
Even  to  the  last  7  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
*Tis  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides. 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  firrt  death,  and  the>T 
Have  won  with  false  dice. — ^Who  hath  been  oarJodas ' 

let  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that 

Ber.  F.  Til  answer  for  thee — 'tis  a  certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta. 

Doge.  Bertram  the  Beigamask !  With  what  vile  iooki 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save !  This  creature* 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  wUI  e«ni 
Rewards  and  honoia,  and  be  stamp'd  ta  sIsfT 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  iphbkd 
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Till  Rome.«wi>ket  Biid  bad  an  annual  triomph, 
Whit«  MaaliiM,  who  hndM  down  the  Gauls,  waa  cast' 
FraiB  iha  Tarpeiaji. 

lai  Sigm  U«  aapired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  otote. 

Doge,  He  raved  the  state, 

And  aoQ^t  but  to  reibrm  what  he  revived — 
Btti  this  in  idle— Come,  sin,  do  your  work. 

la/  Sig»  NoWe  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove  yon 
loto  an  inner  ohamber. 

Ber.  /*.  Farewell,  uncle ! 

If  we  shall  meet  ajjrain  in  life  I  know  not. 
But  they  perhafis  will  let  our  aahes  mingle. 

Doge,  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  whMsh  shall  yet  go  forth, 
And  do  whnt  our  frail  clay,  thus  ologg'd,  hath  fail'd  in ! 
They  canoot  quroch  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  guilty  thrones. 
And  SQoh  examples  will  find  hein,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I. 

The  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  OMsembled  with  the 
odditional  Senatortf  toho,  on  the  Triala  of  the  Con- 
fpirators  for  the  Treamm  of  Marino  Fauero, 
composed  what  was  called  the  Qiunta, — Guards, 
OJUers^  4^.  j^' — Israel  Bertuccio  and  Philip 
Cale:vdaro  as  Prisoners, — Bertram,  Lioni,  and 
Witnesses,  ^.* 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  BENnrrBiVDB.* 

Ben,  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
'Rieir  manifold  and  manifest  offeuees. 
But  to  prooounco  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law : — a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.    Alas ! 
That  K  should  fall  to  me !  and  that  my  days 
Of  oiBoe  should  be  stigmatized  through  all 
Tlie  year*  of  comiug  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  nsost  foul  aud  complicated  treason 
Aipiinflt  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  «axth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gamst 
The  Samcen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
Tba  savai^  Hun,  and  not  leas  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open*d  India's  wealth 
To  Europe  ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
Cerw helming  Attila ;  the  Oceania  queen  ; 
Prood  GrnoaV  prouder  rival !     *Tib  to  sap 
The  throfie  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Rave  rvk*d  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 
So  hi  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Ber,  We  are  prepared ; 

Your  racka  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

firn.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abateoient  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
WtO  hear  you  ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess. 
Now  \»  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

/.  Ber.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Bm,  Your  crimes 

Are  fttUy  proved  by  your  accomplices. 


1  f- Whfla  HaaUtts,  whohurrd  j  ^JJf  j  the  Gauls,"  *c.- 

>  (The  Ifth  Act.  which  begins  with  the  arrainunent  of  the 
onatoal  coospinuon,  is  much  m  the  style  of  that  of  Pierre 
aoi  h0  aaaoaatea  in  the  old  plajr.   After  them,  the  Doge  is 
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And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason :  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  7 

/.  Ber,  Justice ! 

Ben.  What 

Your  object  7 

7.  Ber.  Freedom ! 

Ben.  Yon  are  brief,  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  yon  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  7 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardcm. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  7 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us. 
Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  still  some  Mood  left. 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrendi'd 

limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there^ 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  aheady-— 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 
Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite — ^must  we  bear  or  die  7 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  7 

/.  Ber.  The  Senate ! 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  7 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben.  You  know  the  Doge  7 

/.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  lives. 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others. 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence  ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Seuate's  insults. 

Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him  7 

/.  Ber.  I  am  weary- 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  yon  pass  to  judgment 

Ben.  It  is  coming. — 

And  yon,  too,  Philip  Calendaro,  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd7 

CiU.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

(JaL  Most  true,  it  will  do  so ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Ben.  What  then  7 

CaL  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ?      • 

Ben.  Assuredly 


brought  in : 

JlVFRBT.] 


his  part  is  very  forcibly  written  throughout  — 


*  V*  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  Benintende  was  not  really  of  the  Ten,  but  merely  Grand 
Chancellor—a  separate  office,  thoueh  an  important  one.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  ox  mine."— ifyroa  LttterM.} 
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CaL  Whoe'ei 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treamu  ? 

Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

CaL  And  ou  this  testimony  would  he  perish  7 

Ben.  So  your  confeiBiou  be  detail'd  aud  foil, 
He  will  Ptand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

CaL  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self,  President! 
For  by  the  eteniity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  uimu  that  rack. 
If  I  be  ^retchM  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunta.    Lord  President,  'twere  best 
proce^  to  jttd^nnent ; 
There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

Ben.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime— our  law — and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite— 
Guards !  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,' 
The  Dogre  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulb. 
Let  them  be  justified :  and  leave  exposed 
Their  waverinj;  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 
To  the  full  view  of  the  anembled  people  I — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 

The  Giunta.  Amen ! 

/.  Bei:  Signori,  farewell !  we  shall  i0t  alt  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
(Guards !  let  their  mouths  be  gagg*d,*  even  In  the  act 
Of  execution. — Lead  them  hence  ! 

CaL  What!  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  aud  useless  all  to  you. 

CaL  I  knew  that  we  were  gagg*d  in  life ;  at  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts ;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying. 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since 

/.  Ber.    Even   let   them   have    their   way,  brave 
Calendaro  1 
What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favor  from  them  ; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — ^let  them  live  in  fear ! — 
Leave  them  unto  their  tlioughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above ! — Lead  ou ;  we  are  ready. 


1 "  Giovetli  grasso"— "  fat  or  greasy  Thursday,"— which 
I  cannot  litenuly  translate  in  the  text,  was  the  day. 

s  [Historical fact.  See  Sanuto,  Kmnnxx :  Marino  Faliero, 
Note  A. .  ^ 

«  "  I  know  what  Foscolo  means,  about  Calendaro's  svit' 
ting  at  Bertram ;  thai  *s  nalionnl— the  objection.  I  mean.  The 
Italians  and  French.  Mriih  those  '  flags  of  abomination,'  their 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and  here,  and  everywhere 
else—in  your  face  almo^  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the 
stsige  Hs  t<M  famihar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere— but  in  a 
man's  face  when  we  grow  savage— are  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach— 

*  Lord !  tku*  I  spit  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel  !* 
Besides.  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face ;  he  spits 
oi  him,  as  I  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  groiuid 
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CaL  Israel,  ha^  thon  but  heaikenM  nnlo  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  villain* 
TTio  coward  Bertnun,  would 

/.  Ber.  Peaces  Odondue  r 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this. 

BerL  Alas !  I  fafta  yon  died  in  peace  with  me ; 
I  did  not  seek  this  task  ;  'twas  foreod  upon  mtz 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  upTer  «aa 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frawn  not  tins ! 

/.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 

CaL  {Bpitting  at  kirn.)*    I  die  and  scorn  11m»  1 

[Exeunt  Israbl  Bsrtuccio  oarf  Pimir 
Calbkdaro,  Oumrds,  ^ 

Ben.  Now  that  these  criroinab  have  be«n  din—  deC 
'Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pas  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 
The  proofs  and  procesB  are  complete  ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  ahaU 
He  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

The  Giunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest. 

When  shall  they  bo  brought  np? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chitlt 

Have  been  disposed  of.    Some  have  fled  to  Chiocxa; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  puisuit  of  them, 
And  such  precantion  ta*eu  on  terra  finna, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Doos  as  Priwner,  itith  Guards,  ^  ^. 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  oousider*d,  till  the  hour  shall  c;ome 
When  you  roust  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  mora  nskk 
Than  empires  can  coufer,  in  quiet  honor, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers. 
Who  made  you  what  you  aro,  and  quench  in  blood 
A  city's  glory — ^we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  iu  your  chamber  at  full  length, 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofii 
Which  have  appeared  against  you  ;  and  more  ample 
Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  Endows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.    What  have  yon  to  aay 
In  your  defence  7 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye. 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condeRmation  ? 
You  are  at  once  offenden  aud  accneen, 
Judges  and  executiouera  ! — Proceed 
Upou  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  aceompKcea 

Having  confeee'd,  there  is  no  hope  for  yon. 


when  ihey  are  in  a  race.  Again,  he  does  not  in  fbrC  desr* 
Bertram,  though  be  affects  it,>-«s  we  nil  do,  when  an^rry  » .'.« 
one  we  think  our  inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  bnr^  aly)«o 
to  die  in  his  own  way,  calthough  not  afraid  of  dknih .  u^; 
recollect  that  he  Buspecte<]  and  nated  Bertram  from  tt«  601 
Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hatid.  is  a  ooder  aiv.'  trmr 
concentrated  fellow;  he  acts  upon  frimcx^rzml  ir^n*^. 
Calendaro  upon  imptUtr  and  example.  So  there^  9irr^ntf< 
for  you.—*  The  Doge  repeati  ;'— true,  b^tl  il  is  frona  «T4fn«» 
ing  passion,  and  because  he  sees  difrrtnt  persors.  a»i'.<  hi 
Mivyn  obliged  to  recur  to  the  caut*  uppermost  m  h»  mml 
*  Ifis  8))eeche8  are  long ;'— true,  but  I  wrote  for  the  eitMt 
and  on  the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  ihaa  yutrs 
which  I  think  not  verv  highly  of,  for  all  your  sW  dranmtrdsw 
who  are  long  enough  too,  God  knows ;  todt  into  any  ii( 
them."— ByrtM  Lefferr.] 
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Doffe,  And  vha  be  they? 

Ben.  In  immber  many «  but 

flio  fisfi  uovr  fttandd  before  yoa  aud  the  oourty 
Bniruii,  of  Bersfamo, — would  yoa  question  him  7 

[hett  (looking  at  him  contemptuously.)     Na 

0ea.  Aad  two  others,  larael  Bertuccio, 

Aiid  Phi^>  Caleodarot  hare  admitted 
Tboir  foltowjihip  m  trrMcm  with  the  Doge ! 

Dng^,  And  where  are  they  7 

Bm.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Aiv«witrin{f  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  eaith. 

Doft,  Ah !  the  plebeian  Bratua,  ia  he  gone  7 
And  th<«  quick  Camiui  of  the  aneual  7 — 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  7 

Ben.  Think  of  yoor  own : 

It '»  approaching.    You  decline  to  plead,  then  7 

J^oge.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  rccogaiee  yonr  legal  power  to  try  me. 
Show  me  tlie  law  I 

Bra.  On  great  emergencies, 

TK(^  law  mu«t  be  remodell'd  or  amended  : 
Oor  fatheri  had  not  fix*d  the  punishment 
Of  Mich  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  fleateace  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pare  for^tfnlnem  ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  tliought 
lu  (brrr  great  bosoms :  who  would  haye  foreseen 
That  nature  coald  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
K»  WW  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  their  reahns  7 
Yoor  «en  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  *gainst  such  haught  traitore, 
.Vs  would  with  troaaon  moant  to  tyranny  ; 
No<  eren  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
Thfv  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  Ml  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  7 
What'*  nohler  than  the  sisuory  of  Venice? 

Ihgf,  The  signory  of  Venice  I   You  betray'd  ma — 
Vm— you,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  ! 
Frofn  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 
And  my  snperiimty  in  action, 
VoQ  di^w  me  (mm  my  honorable  toils 
la  distant  lands— on  flood — in  field — in  cities — 
r<Hi  fliagied  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
>^tnd  rrown*d,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
HVrr*  you  alone  could  minister.     I  knew  not — 
I  sought  not— wish'd  not — dreamed  not  the  election 
Which  reach'd  me  fint  at  Rome,  and  I  obey'd ; 
Bat  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
Tht  jraloQs  vigilance  whk;h  alwavs  led  yon 
To  mock  and  roar  your  sovereign  s  best  intentSt 
You  bad,  even  in  the  interregnum  of* 
My  joomey  to  the  capital,  curtailed 
Ajid  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
V^  W(t  the  daks :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Hare  home,  antil  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  poUutJon  of  your  ribaldry, 
Aod  he,  the  riboM,  whom  I  see  amongst  yoa— • 
Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal ! 

Ben.  (ftOerrupting  kim.)        Michel  Steno 
l»  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 


^\Ont  ttMuoe  of  feebleness  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  one 
»f  fraQornl  occurreiu%  in  all  Lord  Brroa^B  plays,  is  bis 
;<riirucrof  cndinn  hia  linen  i»ith  insurmncant  monosyUobles. 
"*  '<fr  ••  i*,-  ••  oS,"  •*  xifl.**  »•  but,"  "/«»«,"  all  occur  in  the 
f /niAc  of  »  Tery  few jMues,  in  situations  where,  had  the 
*vtMioy  or  rigor  of  the  line  been  consulted,  the  voice 
*  <«U  bavs  been  allowed  to  pause,  and  the  enerjEry  of  the 
^iiai^al  would  have  been  carried  to  iu  highest  tone  of 
•«»*iitm.  Tbis  we  should  hare  set  down  to  the  account 
.  Jca/^Ieiansss,  had  it  not  been  so  frequent,  and  had  not  the 


One  of  the  Forty ;  "  the  Ton"  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates ! 

Doge.  HU  PUNisiiMBNT !   I  rather  see  him  there. 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death. 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigatiou, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  !    Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'Twos  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  VenicOf 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honors  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  feur,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  7 

Doge.  A  spark  creates  the  fiame — 'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already :  you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people  ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory, 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after. 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus : — 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — ^the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free ; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Pause  not ; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  aud  I  seek  none ; 
My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazard. 
And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken ! 
I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 
Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it. 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  7 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  fail'd  ; 

I  Fortune  is  female  I  from  my  youth  her  favors 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  7 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians !  stir  me  net  with  questions. 
I  am  resigned  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 
And  am  not  over-patient     Fray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  oflend  you. 
And  please  your  enemies — a  host  already  ; 
'Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 
But  walls  have  ears — ^nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them,* 


atiffbess  and  labor  of  the  author's  general  style  almost 
tempted  us  to  believe  it  systematic.  A  more  inharmonioiis 
system  of  versification,  or  one  more  necessarily  lending  to 
weight  and  feeblenCiSS,  could  hardly  ba%'e  been  invented. 
But  with  all  these  defects,  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the 
Doge  of  Venice.— Hkbbr.] 

•  ["  There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  I  JIIJ^d  I  '^®™  " 
—MS.]  * 
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Yoa  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  day  me. 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  make  it  famous  ;  for  true  toonis  are  tking9, 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 
If  ye  would  fain  survive  me:  take  this  counsel, 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 
Let  me  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this ; — 
I  deny  nothing-ndefend  nothing — nothing 
I  ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself,. 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben,  This  full  admiasioD 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necenity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.* 

Doge.  The  torture !  you  have  put  me  there  already. 
Daily  since  I  was  Docre  ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  ago  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There's  that  within  my  heart  mall  strain  your  engines. 

Enter  an  OFncsa. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians !   Duchess  Faliero* 
Requests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers,'  shall  she  be  admitted  ? 

One  of  the  Giunta.  She  may  have  revelations  of 
importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  7 

All  It  is. 

Doge.        Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice ! 
Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames ! 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honor,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  fail, 
I'll  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape, 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

The  Duchess  entert.* 
Ben.  Lady !  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 

Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 

Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 

A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 

Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues : 

But  you  turn  pale — ho !  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 

Place  a  chair  instantly. 
Ang.  A  moment's  faintness — 

'Tis  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me, — I  sit  not 


I  r"  Thi»  tnrtun*  \  ^^^  ^^®  exposure  of  the  truth. 
[   Tne  torture  j  ^  ^^.^  yg'^jjoie  truUi."-MS.] 

SDoge  F&liero'a  consort 
with  respect  the  Duchess 
Duchess  Faliero/*~MS.] 

*  The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman, 
of  "  conscript  fathers/' 

*  [The  drama,  which  has  the  merit,  uncommon  in  modem 
performances,  of  embodying  no  episodical  deformity  what- 
ever, now  hurries  in  full  career  to  its  close.  £very  thing  la 
dispatched  with  the  stern  decision  of  a  tyrannical  aristoc- 
ncy.  There  is  no  hope  of  mercv  on  any  side2--there  is  no 
petition— nay,  there  is  no  wish  'for  mercy.  Even  the  ple- 
beian conspirators  bare  too  much  Venetian  blood  in  them 


In  presence  of  my  prinee^  and  of  my  knshaml. 
While  he  is  on  his  feet 

Ben.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Ang.  Strange  rumors,  but  roost  truo.  If  all  I  bear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I  cooie 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bMirng, 

Is  it 1  cannot  tpeak — I  cannot  shape 

The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  6poken« 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  sloomy  brow*— 
Oh  God !  this  is  the  sUence  of  the  grave  ! 

Ben.  {after  a  pause.)  Spare  us,  and  sp^pp  tbjieSL 
the  repetition 
Of  our  most  awful,  but  mexoraUe 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man ! 

Ang.  Yet  speak  ;  I  caaiMt— 

I  cannot — ^no— even  now  believe  these  things. 
Is  he  condenm'd  ? 

Ben.  Alas  * 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  T 

Ben.  Lady !  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  qoestica 
Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.    But  question  even  the  Doges 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 
*  Ang.  Is  it  so? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  lather^s  friend— 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Unsay  Uie  words  of  this  man ! — ^Tbou  art  sileot ! 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  guilt,* 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  !  Spare  his  few  x*-*Sf 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  dij^i ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  most  not  eflace 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd  without  rrmiciRco 
Of  time  or  penalty — ^'tis  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  ro«(t> 

Ben,  Not  in  this  case  wiUi  justice* 

Ang.  Alas! 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  jnatiy  ^ 

Ben.  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  stale. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  (he  ^aAt- : 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  th«  state. 

One  of  the  CouneiL  He  is  a  traitor,  and  belrai'* 
the  state. 

Ang.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  slai 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you,  who  st 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groanuig  at  a  Moeiem  oar. 
Or  digging  in  the  Huuniah  mines  iu  fetten ! 


to  be  either  seared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  n  Ctc  oe 
ment  of  death  ;  and  as  for  the  Doge^  he  bean  toasvii  as  bt 
comes  a  warrior  of  sixty  years,  and  a  deeply  Uiauie€  urj^m 
At  the  moment,  however,  which  immc<li*tely  preccoe*  w 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  sdnntssion  is*  askeoa*il  <wt<^t2y 
ed  by  one  from  whom  less  of  the  Spartim  finsuiess  Bit<tA  a^f  * 
been  expected.  Tlus  is  Angioiina.  She  indeed  baalia^  («* 
fervent  prayer  to  the  unbcndinx  senate ;  but  she  m^  c\  > 
moment  that  it  is  in  vain,  and  she  recxyrera  brn^lf  i«  i^ 
instant ;  and  tummg  to  her  lord,  wiio  standi  osIa  ao£  a4 
lected  at  the  foot  oithe  council  table,  speaks  woids  vori^ 
of  him  and  of  her.  NothUig  can  be  morv  anespcdtfil,  ^ 
more  beautiful,  than  the  beharior  of  the  yooa^  p«cniu» 
who  interrupts  their  oonveraatioo.— LocJcnAST.) 

•  r*  He  hath  alrtjady  j  *JJ22Jd  j  *»  <*^  ^'^'^^--^^J 
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I     One  of  the  Cmtneil  No,  lady,  there  are  others  who 
would  die 

'  Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery ! 

I      Ang.  Ifthereareso 

Within  thew  wajb,  thou  art  not  of  the  namber  : 

'  T^jp  truly  bmYo  are  generous  to  the  fallen ! — 

i  Is  there  DO  hope  ? 

Ben.  lisdy,  it  cannot  he. 

.     Ang  {fuming  to  the  Doge.)    Then  die,  Faliero ! 

'  lince  it  must  be  so ; 

'  But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thwi  hast  been  guilty  of  a  groat  offence, 
lUlf-caoceird  by  the  harahness  of  these  men. 

,  I  would  hare  saed  to  them — have  pray*d  to  them — 
Hare  b^gg*d  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread— 
Hwf  w^'pt  OS  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 

'  For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer — 

I  Had  it  beeo  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 

!Had  not  anoouncod  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Thro,  as  a  prince,  addrpaa  thee  to  thy  doom ! 
Dfl^f .  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
Thy  Buing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 

I  Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  sni^ :  1  would  not  take 

,  V  lifp  rteroal,  granted  at  the  hands 

I  Of  wrotches,  from  whoso  mouBtroiis  villanies 

,  I  »ni|^t  to  free  the  groaning  nations ! 

SKfAc/  Steno,  Doge, 

A  «wd  with  tJjoe,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 
^'hm  I  have  grievously  offended.     Would 
Sorrow,  or  »hame,  or  penance  on  ray  part, 
C«ild  cancel  the  inexorable  past! 
Birt  rtnw  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Siiy  r&r«wel|,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contrition 
I  cravf ,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

1     in^.  Sage  Benmtende,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 
I  ^^  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
Uform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 

,  ^y^r  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano*s  daughter 

,  ForthfT  than  to  create  a  moraenfs  pity 
Foftoch  as  be  is:  would  that  others  had 

■  U*»pi»d  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefer 
Mj  honor  to  a  thouaand  lives,  could  such 

;  ft  tTudtipIied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  «a^e  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
JJbich  oQthing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 

.  "f  mue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call'd 
A  ^  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 

,  To  me  the  iicomer*s  wordK  were  as  the  wind 

,  \m  the  rock:  but  as  there  are — ulas ! 
J*iwit»  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
^ht  U9  the  whiriwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  whom  dishonor**  shadow  is  a  substance 
JJwr  terrihle  than  death,  here  and  hereafter ; 

'  Mrn  vhoae  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing, 

'  Aad  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
^  plnrne,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
*^hen  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 
i^if  hopes  ia  bceathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 


J/TU  DocbssB  is  formal  and  cold,  without  even  that 
*r««  m  love  for  her  oM  husband  which  ii  child  might 
ut«  fpr  her  parent,  or  a  pupil  for  her  instructor.  Even  in 
■"•  4Kr  iMUBSt  aad  best  speech,  at  the  most  touching 


-  ^  .  w«i  catastrophe,  she  can  moralize,  in  a  strain 
^'  Kontry  leai  oatunl  to  a  woman  than  to  any  other 
,<'W4  lunUarly  circumstanced,  on  lions  stung  by  gnats, 
^«me*.  Hekn,  Lucsrvtia,  the  siege  of  Clustum,  c5aUgula, 
'^«a,  and  FersepuUs !    The  lines  aro  fine  in  themselves, 


Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.     Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

r  the  heel  o*erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wife's  dishonor  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A  wife's  dishonor  unking'd  Rome  forever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clnsinm, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  pia  cruelties ; 

A  virjirin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stooid  eight  hundred  yean, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head, 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this. 

If  it  BO  please  him — 'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  loas  a  hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  souroe. 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men. 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting. 

And  higher  beings  suffer ;  'tis  the  charter 

Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger: 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature  ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.' 

Doge,  {to  Ben.)  Signor !  complete  thftt  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty. 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
'Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit. 
Except  by  force,  my  husband^s  side. — Proceed ! 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent — Speak ! 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Ck>unt  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs. 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheani  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverancei 
When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 


indeed ;  and  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  Benintende  as  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  Duke's  body,  or  still  more,  perhaps, 
if  they  had  l>een  spoken  by  the  Duke*8  counsel  on  his  trial, 
they  would  have  oeen  perfectly  in  place  and  character. 
But  that  is  not  the  highest  order  of  female  intellect  which 
is  disposed  to  be  long-winded  in  distress ;  nor  does  any  one, 
either  male  or  female,  who  is  really  and  deeply  affected, 
find  time  for  wise  saws  and  instances  ancient  and  modem.-* 

HSBBB.] 
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With  earthquakes,  pefltilence,  and  foreifrn  foea, 

And  the  ^at  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 

or  grateful  manes  for  Heaven's  frnce  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  country  finom  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shoiildst  be  painted. 

With  thine  illostrious  predecessors,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 

Flung  over  these  dim  worth  engraved  beneath, — 

"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

Doge.  "His  crimes!" 

But  let  it  be  so : — ^it  w^l  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  e'er  this  blighted  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments. 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  nmnd  it  in  their  pictured  trappings — 
Your  delegated  slaves— the  people's  tyrants! 
"  Decapitated  for  his  crimes !" — Wkat  crimes? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts. 
So  that  the  oontemplator  might  approve, 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  tlie  crimes  arose? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fathera*  judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap. 
Thou  sh alt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giauts"  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul ! 

Doge.  Is  this  the  Giunta's  sentence  7 

Ben,  It  is. 

Doge.  I  can  endure  iL — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Mu8|»  be  immediate. — Make  thy  peace  with 
God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence 

Doge.  I  am  already  ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it — 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated? 

Ben.  Thpy  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure* 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 
Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Couot>bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil. 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban  ;  their  chief,  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present     If 
Thou  will'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess. 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I  snare  not  in  your  spoil !  From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  Giod  alone. 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come ! 

T^e  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? 

Ben.  You  have  naught  to  do,  except  confess  and 
die. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  cimeter  is  bare, 
And  both  await  without — But,  above  all 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 


Are  now  by  thoosands  swarming  at  the  gates. 
But  these  are  closed :  the  Ten,  the  Avoj^idaff, 
The  Ginnta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholden  of  thy  doom. 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doget. 

Doge.  The  Doge ! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hai<  lived  and  tboo  sliait  &r 
A  sovereign  ;  till  the  moment  which  pc«eedee 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  tnmk. 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  miitML 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traiton:  not  so  we. 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.    Thy  vile  oceorapliees  have  dM 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's;  bat  thou  sbajt  fiiil 
As  fails  the  lion  by  the  hunteis,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  prond  compassion  for  tbee. 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fiereeaeoa 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 
I  Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  fint  we  wore 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  froin  thee 
As  such  forever,  on  the  self-same  spot — 
Guards !  form  the  Ik^'s  escort  to  bis  chamber. 

SCENE   II. 
The  Dog^e  ApartmemL 

The  DooE  as  Prisoner,  and  the  Ddcbob  mitemd*94 
him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  Hwciie  ia»km 
all 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes ; 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  ther. 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Still  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Anff.  Aras ! 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  nnconscMNas  eaise ; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  unioa. 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish. 
Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thfli« 
own. 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  tpirit  ewr 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  revene : 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now^- 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  yoa? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago— so  long,  they  are  a  doabi 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  siguor)"  as  podetsta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  'Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bisbop  who 
Convoy'd  the  Host  aroised  my  rash  young  sager. 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof ;  I  raised  my  hand  and  SDOle  him. 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burden ; 
And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towai^b  Heaven 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  fi*«r 

him. 
He  tnm'd  to  me,  and  said«  *'  The  hour  will  eeme 
When  he  thou  hast  o'exthrowti  shall  oveitbiew  ttaoe' 
The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house. 
The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  fhim  thy  sool. 
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And  in  thy  best  matnrily  of  mind 
A  maduMs  of  the  heart  flhall  aoize  upon  thee ;' 
Paflion  ihall  tear  theo  when  all  paasioufl  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  uitn  TirtueB ; 
And  tnajenty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honors  shall 
BiU  piove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 
And  hoary  haiix  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  mich  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 
Thou  uying»  he  pa«*d  on. — That  hour  is  come. 

.in^.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have 
rtrivon 
To  STf^rt  th^  fatal  moment,  and  atone, 
By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  7 

Dofte,  1  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  i  rrmembePd  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  hfe.  as  if  thoy  form*d  a  spectral  voice, 
Wbirn  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  I  repented  ;  but  Hwas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear. — Nay  more, 
ThoQ  canst  not  have  forj^,  what  all  remember, 
Thut  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 

00  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  destiny  went  on  before 

Th^  Bureutaiir,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  iMher'd  Israel  out  of  E^ypt,  till 
T)ip  pilot  was  milled,  and  disembarked  us 
Bftwrrtt  the  pillais  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  'tis 
The  cistom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
It»  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
Thi^  Riva  della  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  an  Vrniee  slmdder*d  at  the  omen. 

Anst'  Ah  !  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Soch  tbingi. 

Dusre.  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

Thr  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate ; 
For  1  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 
Or  cling  to  any  cr»^ed  of  destiny, 
Hithrr  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 

1  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dost. 

And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  ta  o>iTuUug  power ;  they  in  themselves 
^'♦w  sli  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Vin^nB  of  him  who  oft  had  conqucr'd  for  them ! 

^in^.  Employ  tJie  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Bvfin  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven. 

l^gt»  I  am  at  peace :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sous. 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  azure  waters. 
And  til  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright, 
>>h«ll  be  a  desolation  and  a  cuise, 
A  hissng  and  a  scoff  unto  the  natwns, 
A  Carthage,  aud  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ann^.  Speak  not  thus  now ;  the  surge  of  passion  still 
AvM|»  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
'nnr>«?lf,  and  canst  not  injure  them — be  calmer. 

^'o^e.  I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  f ti^rnity,  and  I  heboid — 
A7,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 
Kw  the  last  time— the  davs  which  1  denounce 


*  ["  A  niadaess  of  the  heart  shall  rise  withtn."-~M8.] 

'  ["  With  onlaapair'd  bat  ooi  outrageous  ghef.'*~MS.] 

*  Tte  was  the  aetnal  reply  of  Ballh,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a 
Fivochmaa  wlio  made  bin  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to 
nccunua,  m  ttie  earhat  part  of  their  revolution.  I  find  in 
nadiot  over,  (Since  the  eompleUon  of  this  tragedy,)  tor  the 


Unto  all  time  against  these  wave«>girt  walls, 
And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard,  {coming  forward,)     Doge  of  Venice, 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  yonr  highness. 

Doge,  Then  farewell,  Angiolina  !^-one  embraces- 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory-^ 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living. 
But  thou  canst  jud^ro  of  me  more  kindly  now. 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years. 
Glory,  aud  wealth,  aud  power,  and  fame,  and  name, 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowen  to  bloom 
Even  o*er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ;  in  one  hour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 
Aud  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart. 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpaired  but  not  a  clamorous  grief^ 

Still  keep ^Thou  tum*8t  so  pale ! — Alas !  she  faints, 

She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse! — Guards!  lend  yoor 

aid — 
I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  Eternals— ^all  her  women — 
One  look  ! — how  cold  her  hand ! — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1  am  ready  now. 

[The  AtteMantn  of  Angiolina  en<er,  and  ntr- 
round  their  mittres^,  who  hoi fainted, — Exeunt 
the  Dooe,  Guarda,  j^e.  ^c, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Court  Of  the  Ducal  Palace  :  the  outer  gates  are 
shut  against  the  people. — The  Doge  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians,  attended  by  the  Guards,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  "  Gianti^  Staircase," 
(where  the  Dnges  took  the  oaths;)  the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sword. — On  arririhg,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge's  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero: 
'TIS  well  to  be  60,  though  but  for  a  moment. 
Here  was  1  crowu'd,  and  here,  bear  witness.  Heaven ! 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble. 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament 

One  of  the  Ten,  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero ! 

Doge.  'Tis  with  age,  then.* 

Ben.  Faliero!  hast  thou  aught  further  to  com- 
mend. 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate? 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  justice  ;  for  methinks 
My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 


first  time  these  six  years,  "  Venice  Preserved.*'  n  similar 
reply  on  a  difi'erent  oocasion  by  Renault,  and  ulhcr  cuinci 
dencea  arising  from  the  subject.  1  need  hnrdly  remind  the 
eentlefet  reader.  Umt  such  roincideuces  must  be  atrcidental, 
from  the  very  focility  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so 
popular  a  play  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Oiway*s 
chef-d'oeuvre. 
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Ben,  They  eball  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard  of!  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Against  the  people ;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a  cause  7 

Doge.  The  King  of  Spaita,  and  the  Doge  of  Ven- 


Agis  and  Faliero ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do? 

Doge.  May  I  speak? 

Ben.  Thou  mayst ; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,^ 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you !    Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds !  which  fluttered  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it. 
And  fiird  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph !    Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven  !    Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 
Thou  sun !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  ."—Attest! 
I  am  not  innocent — ^but  are  these  guiltless? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  far  agei 


1  [Sentence  being  passed  upon  the  Doge,  he  is  brought 
with  much  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  last  speech 
is  a  grand  prophetic  rant ;  something  strained  and  elaborate 
—but  eloquent  and  terrible.— Jbpfrby.] 

>  [  "  and  Thou ! 

Who  raakest  and  destroyest  suns !"— MS.] 

9  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Voltaire  calculated 
their  "  nostre  bene  merite  Meretrici"  at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
authority  1  know  not ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  contained  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants:  there  are  now  about  ninety 
thousand ;  and  these  1 !— few  individuals  can  conceive,  and 
none  could  describe,  the  actual  state  into  which  the  more 
than  infernal  tjrranny  of  Austria  has  plimged  this  unhappy 
city.  From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  Barbanans,  there  are  some  honorable  individual 
exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualigo^e  last^  and,  alas !  po»- 
thuMous  son  of  the  marriage  of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic, 
who  fought  his  frigate  with  far  greater  gallantry  than  any 
of  liis  French  coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action  off  Lissa. 
I  came  home  in  the  squadron  with  the  prizes  in  1811,  and 
recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  Hoste,  and  the  other 
officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict,  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Pasqualigo's  behavior.  There  is  the  Abbate 
Morelli.  There  is  Alvise  Querini,  who,  after  a  long  and 
honorable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some  consolation  for  the 
wrongs  of  his  country,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  his 
nephew.  Vittor  Benzon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  beauty, 
the  heroine  of  "  La  Biondina  in  Gondoletta."  There  are 
the  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet  Lambeni,  the 
author  of  the  "  Biondina,"  &c.  and  many  other  estimable 
productions ;  and.  not  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation, 
Madiune  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare.  There  are 
the  young  Dandolo  and  the  improvvisatore  Carrer,  and 
Giuseppe  Albrizzi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accomplished 
mother.  There  is  Aglietti,  and,  were  there  nothing  else, 
there  is  the  immortality  of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mustoxithi, 
Bucati,  fc,c.  &c.,  I  do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a 
Greek,  and  the  others  were  bom  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  a  fortigner^ 
at  least  a  strangerf  (Jcrestiere.) 

t    lazars    ) 

«  C"  Beggars  for  nobles  \    lepers    >  for  a  people  "'—MS.] 
(  wretches  ) 


Float  up  from  the  abyn  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the 
Of  tliis  prond  city,  and  I  leave  my  curae 

On  her  and  hers  forever ! ^Yes,  the  boon 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodleasly  and  basely  yield 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  vaids,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her* 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her !'— She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 

Beggars  for  noblei*,  panders  for  a  people  !* 

Then  when  the  Hebrew*s  in  thy  palaces,* 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ; 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ; 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers*  heritage  shall  fawn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vice-gerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign, 

Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprang 

From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier. 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation  f — ^when 


A  [The  follovting  sketch  of  the  indigent  Venetian  noble  a 
by  Gritti  :— 

'  Sono  un  povero  ladro  aristocratico 
Errante  per  la  Veneta  palude, 
Che  i  denti  per  il  mio  auro  panatioc 
Aguzzo  in  su  la  cote  e  in  su  Tincude ; 
Ml  slombo  in  piedi,  e  a  seder'  mi  snatico, 
Ballotando  or  la  fame,  or  la  virtude  : 


Prego,  piango,  minaccio,  insisto,  adulo, 
Ed  no  me  stesso,  e  la  mia  patria  in  cui< 


culo." 

"  I'm  a  poor  peer  of  Venice  loose  among  her 
Marshes !    With  standing  bows  I've  double  grown, 
And  In  my  trade  of  place  and  pension- monger, 
Sate  till  Pve  ground  my  buttocks  to  the  bone  ; 
Balloting  now  for  merit j  now  for  hungrr ; 
Breaking,  myself,  my  teeth,  upon  a  stone, 
I  crave,  cringe,  storm,  and  strive,  through  life's  short 

farce, 
And  vote  friends,  self,  and  country  all." — Rosa.] 

•  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to  tl»  Jews : 
who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  were  only  allowed 
to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  enter  the  citv  of  Venice.  The 
whole  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  the  Uuns  form  the  garrison. 

T  C"  It  must  be  owned,"  says  Bishop  Heber.  *Mhat  the 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a  patience  which  would  b« 
more  heroic  if  it  were  less  wordy.  It  is  possible  that  a  con- 
demned man  might  recollect  his  quarrel  with  the  Bi.«hopof 
Treviso,  and  the  evil  omen  which  accompanied  his  solemn 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  coiKlemDed 
men  who,  during  a  last  and  stinted  interview  with  a  beloved 
wife,  would  have  employed  so  much  time  in  relating  an- 
ecdotes of  themselves ;  and  we  should  least  of  all  cxp«Krt  it 
in  one  whose  fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to 
hurry  forward  to  his  end.  The  same  objection  applies  tu 
his  prophecy  of  the  future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  lanirusge 
and  imagery  are,  doubtless,  extremely  powerful  and  im- 
pressive :  but  we  cannot  allow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  i>r 
characteristic.  A  prophecy  (which  we  know  to  be  ^^  ^  ' 
facto)  is,  under  any  circumstances,  one  of  the  cheapest  aui 
least  artificial  of  poetical  machines.  But.  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  present,  no  audience  could  haveendure-l 
so  long  a  speech  without  disgust  and  weariness ;  and  Marmo 
Faliero  was  most  likely  to  have  met  his  death  like  our  own 
Sydney— 


SCEXE  III. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 
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Thy  worn  are  in  the  lowMt  Kale  of  beinir, 

SiiVfa  tQiii*d  o*er  to  the  yaDquish'd  by  the  Ticton, 

I)(r(pMed  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

Aod  Korn*d  eren  by  the  vicioua  for  sach  vicea 

A»  10  th«  moustrons  grasp  of  their  conception 

]M)f  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 

All  thiae  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 

EoUird  on  thy  leas  viituous  daughters,  grown 

A  itider  prorerb  for  worae  prostitution ; — 

Whoa  all  ths  ills  of  conquer*d  states  shall  cling  thee, 

Vic«  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 

Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 

But  in  its  stead,  coane  lusts  of  habitude,' 

Prunent  yet  paaaonleas,  cold  studied  lewdness, 

D^prsTing  natore's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 

Smiks  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure. 

Youth  withoot  honor,  age  without  respect. 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  wo       [mur,' 

'(rsioit  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  mur- 

lUve  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 

Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  / 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  !' 

I  *«hnina  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 

Thns  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 

TbM  and  thy  serpent  seed  I 

[Hert  the  Do«B  licms  and  addrestea  the  Execu- 
ti&mir 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  !  Strike  as  I  would 
U&ve  ttnick  those  tyrants !  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
2^ke — and  hot  once  ! 

\Tkt  Doge  throw*  hinuelf  upon  hit  knees,  and  as 
the  Executioner  raises  his  sword  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE   IV. 

The  Piaxxa  and  Piazxetta  of  Saint  Maries^-The 
PeovU  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
•f  fie  Ducal  Palace,  which  are  shut, 

Ftrst  Cilixen.  I  have  gained  the  gate,  and  can  dis- 
cern the  Ten, 
KoM  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 


'  With  no  harangrie  idly  proclaiin*d  aloud 
To  catch  the  worthless  plaudit  of  the  crowd ; 
iNo  feeble  b«)a>*t»  death's  terrors  to  defy, 
Tet  fDll  delaying,  as  a/raid  to  die  !'  *' 

!  ^v  V9  Mrprtsed  that  Bishop  Heber  did  not  quote  Andrew 
XtfrrUt  loagTuficent  lines  on  Charles  1.  :— 

I  "  While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  iheir  bloody  hands, 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  thal'memorable  scene ; 

But  wiUi  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  cdce  did  try ; 
Nor  call'd  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spight 
To  nndlcale  his  helpless  right. 

But  bow'd  his  comelv  head 

Down«  as  upon  a  bea."] 

'  '5k  ArmtDix  :  Marino  Fifliero,  Note  C] 
^  i^  tbe  Doge*s  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
hUamvi^  made  by  AUmaiiQi  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
«in>  _"  There  ui  one  very  singular  prophecv  concerning 
•  rtxK  *  If  thou  dost  not  change/  it  says  to  that  proud  re- 
l«^-^.  '  ihy  bbcrly,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 
'*<i««  a  rcAtury  more  than  the  tliousaudth  year.'  If  we 
*»nj  oacK  ih€  epocha  of  VeneUaii  freedom  to  the  establish- 
•GA  of  tbe  goremmenl  under  which  the  republic  flourish- 
«<  »e  ihaU  fwd  that  the  <late  of  the  election  of  the  first 
Im«  )» M7 ;  and  if  we  add  one  century  to  a  thousand,  that 
1^  elevea  hnndred  years,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  tbe 
(^rebcQcA  to  be  literaUy  this :  *  Thy  liberty  wiU  not  last 
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Second  Cit.  I  cannot  reach  thee  witli  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  ?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight         [e£R)rt. 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people. 
Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip 
The  dncal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  Heaven :  I  see 
Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move — Hush !  hush ! — no, 
'Twas  but  a  murmur — Curse  upon  the  distance ! 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thuuder ;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence ! 

Second  Cit.  Hush !  we  perhaps  may  catch  the  sound. 

First  Cit.  *Tis  vain, 

I  cannot  hoar  him. — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now — now — he  kneels — aud  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah !  hark !  it  falls ! 

[  The  People  murmur. 

Third  Cit.  Then   they  have   murdered   him  who 
would  have  fireed  us. 

Fourth  Cit.  He  was  a  kiud  man  to  the  commons 
ever. 

Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did   to   keep  their  portals  | 
barr*d. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon'd  here — we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them ! 

Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  7 

First  Cit.  I  saw  the  sword  fall — Lo !  what  have 
we  here  ? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Mark*s  Place  a  Chief  of  the  Tkn,  with 
a  bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the 
People,  and  exclaims, 

"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor  !'* 
[  The  gates  are  opened  ;  the  populace  rush  in  towards 
the  "  Giants*  Staircase,"  where  the  execution  has 
taken  place.     The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  to 
those  behind. 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants'  Steps ! 

[The  curtain  falls.* 

till  1707/  Recollect  that  Venice  ceased  to  be  free  in  the 
year  1790,  the  fifth  year  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  you 
will  perceive,  that  there  never  was  prediction  more  pointed, 
or  more  exactly  followed  by  the  event.  You  will,  therefore, 
note,  as  very  remarkable,  the  three  lines  of  Alimanni  ad- 
dressed to  Venice ;  which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed 
out:— 

'  Se  non  eanfp  pensier,  un  secol  solo 
Non  contera  sopra  '1  millesimo  anno 
Tua  liberty,  cbe  va  fuggendo  a  voio.' 
Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 
been  called  prophets  for  much  less.**— Ginouen^,  t.  ix. 
p.  144. 

•  Of  the  first  flfly  Doges, /»e  abdicated— Jfre  were  banished 
with  their  eyes  put  onX.— five  were  massacred — and  nine 
deposed ;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne  by 
violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battle  :  this  occurred  long 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more 
immediate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dnndoln,  died  of  vexation. 
Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongnt  his 
successors,  Foacari,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured 
and  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood- 
ves.<icl,  on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the 
election  of  his  successor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for  the 
loss  of  Candia ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom, 
during  which  he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styled  the 
Peloponnesian.    Faliero  might  truly  say, 

'*  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  !** 

«  [As  a  play,  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  in  the  attractivo 
pasaioos,  m  probobiUty,  and  in  depth  and  variety  of  interest ; 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Pa»t  I. 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH; 

A  MYSTERY, 

fOUNDBD  ON  THK  FOLLOWING  PASBAOB  IN  OmKtMB,  CBAF.  ¥L 

**  And  it  came  to  pass that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  thej  were  hit ;  and  fkitj 

took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.'** 


*  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.** — CoLBaiDos 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


AngeU. — Samiasa. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael  the  Archangel. 
Men. — Noah  and  his  Sons. 
Irad. 
Jafbet. 

Women. — Anah. 

Aholibamah. 


Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth. — Chorus  of  Mortals. 


and  revolts  throughout,  bv  the  extravagant  disproportion 
which  the  injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured  resentment  with 
which  It  is  pursued.  As  a  poem,  though  it  occasionallv 
displays  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obviously  wants  both 
grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy  ami  cumbrous, 
and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  is 
generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dull. 
Altogether,  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  thine  worked  out 
against  the  grain,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  or  the  fancy  :— the  ambitious  and  elaborate  work 
of  a  powerful  mind  engaged  with  an  unsuitable  task— not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  sporting 
in  the  fulness  of  its  strength.  Every  thing  is  heigntened 
and  enforced  with  visible  eifort  and  uesi^  ;  and  the  noble 
author  is  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exag- 
geration, and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declama- 
tion. Lord  Byron  is,  unuoubieiUy.  a  poet  of  the  very  first 
order,  and  has  talents  to  reach  the  very  lughest  honors  of 
the  drama.  But  he  must  not  agum  disdain  love,  and  am- 
bition, and  jealousy  ;  he  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely 
bizarre  and  extraordinary,  for  what  is  naturally  and  um- 
versally  interesting,  nor  expect,  by  any  exai/gemtions.  so  to 
rouse  and  rule  our  syinpalhies  by  the  sen.seless  anger  of  an 
old  man,  and  the  prudish  proprieties  of  an  untempted 
woman,  as  by  the  agency  of  the  great  and  simple  passions 
with  which,  in  some  of  their  degrees,  all  men  are  lamiliar, 
and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic  Muse  has  hitherto 
wrought  her  miracles.— Jekkrk v. 

On  the  whole,  the  Doge  of  Venice  is  the  effect  of  a  pow- 
erful and  cultivated  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of 
tragedy.  Bubiimity,  terror,  and  palho.s— all  but  that  without 
which' the  rest  are  unavailing,  interest !  With  many  de- 
tached piissages  which  neither  derogate  from  Lord  Byron's 
former  fame,  nor  would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation 
of  our  L>e.st  ancient  tragedians,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  neither 
sustained  nor  impressive.  The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy 
of  Liorii,  scarcely  ever  seems  to  have  written  with  his  own 
thorough  good  liking.  He  may  be  j-iispected  throughout  to 
have  hud  in  his  eye  some  other  inoilel  than  nature  ;  and  we 
rise  from  his  work  with  the  .same  feeling  as  if  we  had  been 
reading  a  translation.  For  this  want  of  interest  the  subiect 
itself  IS,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to  blame  ;  though,  if 
the  same  siilject  had  been  ditierenlly  treated,  we  are  in- 
clined to  l>elieve  a  very  different  effect  would  have  been 
produced.  But  for  the  consiraint  and  stiffness  of  the 
poetry,  we  have  nothing  to  blame  but  the  apparent  resolu- 
tion of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilized  countrymen,  and 
rather  to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner 
of  Shakspeare.— IIeber] 

>  ["  Heaven  and  Earth"  was  written  at  Ravenna,  in 
October,  \b2].  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  month.  Lord  Byron  says—"  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical 
drama,  entitled  *  A  Mystery.'  \  ou  wrill  find  it  pious  enough. 


HEAVEN  AND  EAKTH. 


PART  I. 

SCENE     I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  distrtet  near  Mtaut 

Ararat.'^Tims,  Midmi^ki. 

Enter  Anah  and  Aholieajiaii.* 
Anah.  OuE  father  sleeps ;  it  is  th«  boar  m^u  fkrj 
Who  love  IIS  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o*er  rocky  Armrmt: — 
How  mv  heart  beats ! 


I  trust— at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might  hare  been  wn- 
ten  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  D»i,  ax 
perhaps  for  melody.    As  it  i*  longer,  and  more  lrn««I  k:^ 
Greek,  than  f  intended  at  first,  I  have  not  divukt!  n  re- 
acts, but  called  what  I  have  sent  Part  P^tt :  «»  thcrr  ?  *. 
suspension  of  the  action,  which  may  either  cKh^  itaer 
without  impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a  way  that  I  j^v 
in  view.    I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  publishftl  he-frtrr  e.. 
second ;  because,  if  it  dont  succeed,  it  is  brtxer  u>  < ' 
there,  than  to  go  on  in  a  fruitlesi>  experiment.*'    Tt>< -i 
witliout  delay  revised  by  Mr.  Oiffora,  and   pnnte'.  >  • 
*'  First  Part**  was  not  published  till  IP«,  when  it  »u;<-»* 
in  the  second  number  of  the  "  Liberal."    The  ••  Mrrf»r« 
was  never  completed.] 

s  ['*  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems  morr  orrt  > 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  m  object  axtd  riccu-.    -. 
than  the  •  Loves  of  the  Angels*  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  •  H-f-i^r- 
and  Earth,  a  Mystery,'  by  Lord  Byron.    The  6rs:  l«  ^ 
glitter  and  point,'Uke  a  piece  of  Derbyshire  sf^ar  .  an]  ■  • 
other  is  dark  and  massy,  hke  a  block  of  marble     ls>     ' 
one,  angels  harangue  each  other,  like  aulbor»  «ish*<jc  t 
make  a  great  public  impression  ;  ui  the  other,  tbrr  >'i-.  •  j' 
silent  and  majestic,  even  when  their  souls  have  be^n  •  v   v 
with  human  passions.    In  the  one,  the  women  mhcru 
angels  love,  although  beauUfiil   and    amta'tte,    arr  5     r 
stockingisli  and   pedantic,  and  their   sms   prcrv^a   ;;■ 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  knowledge.    In  the  oMbrr.  V' 
are  the  gentle,  or  the  daring,  daughters  of  fie»h  au*d  ^  .»«• 
dissolving  in  tenderness,  or  burning  with  pa-^^lMCt  (or  'i-- 
Sons  of  the  Moniine.    In  the  one,  we  hav»  «}jrtt<  u«-. 
kisses,  shivenngs,  thnUings,  perfumes,  fealherc-j  a.' it  > 
on  beds  of  down,  and  all  the  transports  of  the  botK  }  •ct'>  •  - 
in  the  other,  silent  looks  of  joy  or  despaur,  pa^snic  •-»r7. 
blending  in  vain  union  between  the  spirits  of  rti*n^^  s^- 
immortal,  love  shrieking  on  Die  wild  shore  of  iHraifw  <-  ■ 
all  the  thoughts  that  ever  agitated  human  hearts  <i '>.-:•  • 
and  distracted  beneatli  the  blackne^is  and  amidst  ihr  &>}•* 
ing  of  commingled  earth  and  heaven.    Tlie  oim^  ^  >i 
tremely  pretty,  and  tiie  oUier  is  somethmg  temhie,    T^ 
great  power  of  this  *  Mystery'  ic  in  its  fearless  and  .ri.i . 
simplicity.    Lord  Byron  faces  at  once  all  the  ^rumru'  • 
his  sublime  subject.    He  seeks  for  nothing,  but  n  riM,-  . 
fore  him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence     Mait.  or  hi  ^ ' 
or  demon,  the  being  who  mourns,  or  Uunenls.  •v  «»i.   • 
driven  to  speak  by  his  own  soul.    The  angels  d»*j>n>  r> 
use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautiful  paraoMMin.     . 
they  scorn  Noah  and  hi»  sententious  xmx.    The  6i>i  -rT  ■ 
is  a  wootly  and  mountainous  district,  near  Mour.t  a  .-  • 
and  the  time  midnight.     Mortal  creatunv,  rttn^ir^if «  < 
their  own  wickednesa,  have  heard  a^fvl   pre<l>«-r  \    • 
the  threatened   flood,  and  all  their   ti^^s  arr    f»atw*«- 
with  terror.    But  the  sons  of  t»o<l  have  been  <f«rvltv-r«  - 
earth,  and  women's  hearts  have  been  stirred  tn  ti)«-i«>tr' 
of  those  celestial  visitanu.    Aaah  asid  AhoItbMmlw  t«5-» «.. 
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Let  118  proceed  upon 


But  the  Man  are  hidden. 


Aho. 
Oor  ixiToeation. 

I  tremUe. 

Aka.         So  do  1,  but  not  with  fear 
or  aa(eht  aaTe  their  delay. 
AmAh,  My  nater,  thoagh 

I  love  Asaiiet  more  than oh,  too  mach  ! 

What  was  I  going  to  say  7  my  heart  grows  impiona. 

Aho,  And  where  ia  the  impiety  of  loving 
C^lMttial  naturee? 

AnaJL  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  lev  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  da  wrong,  I  feel  a  thoosand  feara 
\Vhich  ars  not  ominoos  of  right. 

Ako.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There**  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long : 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust  ? 

Ansk,  I  shoald  have  loved 

Asazicl  not  leas,  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not    I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  tliink  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o*er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 
Asi  hr  adarea  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
Hb  gnef  will  be  of  ages,  or 'at  least 
Mtne  woirid  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  Seraph, 
And  ho  the  perishable. 

Aka.  Bather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Anak,  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Bettrr  thos  than  that  he  shonld  weep  for  me. 
Akc.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love, 
I  AU  Seraph  as  he  is,  I*d  spum  him  from  me. 

Bui  to  our  invocation ! — 'Tis  the  hour. 
\      Anak.  Seraph ! 

From  thy  sphere ! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  tho  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  "  the  seven,*" 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
>  Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 

1  Vet  hear ! 

Ob  !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell,— and  never  be 
Socb  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  team. 
Etemiiv  is  in  thine  years, 
Cnbotn,  traJying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
Wfth  me  thou  canst  not  H3rropathize, 
Except  hi  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acluhowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
ThoQ  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see*st 

'Hie  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 
As  he  hnth  made  me  of  the  least 
CM* those  east  out  from  Eden's  gate: 
Tet,  Seraph  dear! 
Oh  hear! 


ticae  sagcl-striekeo  oiaidens,  cooAe  wandering  along  while 

s  .«■»  etarpw  tu  poor  fotth  their  invocations  to  their  demon 

i'itn,    Tbey  aie  of  very  difieient  characters :  Anah,  soft. 

I  i«aite.  sad  submisBiTa  j  A  hoi  ihamab,  proud,  impetuous,  and 


For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 
That  thou  forgefst  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
overflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 
Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite. — 
Appear!  Appear! 
Seraph! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here, 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light 
Aho,  Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire  ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  throng  the 
abyss, 
Whose    tenants    dying,    while    their   world    is 
falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worehip  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  fdrm'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  fSden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God*s  and  thme. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  b^ueathM  us— but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  Ufo  must  pass  away. 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel—- 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  ail  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Into  my  ears  this  troth — "  Thou  liv'st  forever  !** 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  wo. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy  ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us :  with  thee 
I  can  share  all  things,  even  inmiortal  sorrow ; 


aspiring— the  one  loving  in  fear,  and  the  other  in  ambition." 

>  The  archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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For  thou  hast  ventured  to  aharo  life  with  tne, 
And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity? 

No :  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 
thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpeuv,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile, 
And  curse  thee  not ;  hut  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As ^but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  inmiortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  !* 

Anak.  Sister !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light 

Awth.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come !  he  comes ! — Azaziel ! 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them !    Oh !  for  wmgs  to  bear 
My  spirit,  wfaOe  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo !  they  have  kmdled  all  the  west, 
Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-color'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flaahing  path, 
Now  shines !  and  now,  behold !  it  hath 
Retum'd  to  night,  as  xippltng  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep. 

Subsides  soon  after  he  agam  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep.* 

Aho.  They  have  Urach'd  earth !  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  My  Azaziel ! 

[Exeunt. 

8CBNE    II. 
Enter  Ixad  and  Jafhet. 

Irad.  Despond  not:  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh»  But  they  soothe  me — ^now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah ! 

Irad.  But  she  loves  thee  not 

Japh.  Alas ! 

Jrad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  ^uma  me  also. 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 
I       Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn : 


1  [This  invooation  is  extremely  beautifiil :  its  chief  beau- 
ty lies  in  the  conttnuoos  and  meandering  flow  of  its  impas- 
sioned Tersification.  At  its  dose,— and  it  might  well  uin 
down  to  earth  erring  angels  from  heaven,— the  maidens  dis- 
appear in  the  midnight  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of 
tfieir  celestial  Iover8^~Wii.soR.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  here  takes  a  wide  career,  and  is  some- 
tiroes  obscure  and  confused ;  but  the  flashes  of  fire  oontinu- 
ally  break  through,  and  iUumxas  the  clouds  of  sDu>k!e  and 


It  may  be,  time  too  win  avenge  H. 

Japh.  Casitt  tbott 

Fmd  joy  in  such  a  thought? 

Irad.  Nor  jov,  nor 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  belter, 
Had  love  been  met  with  love ;  as  'tis,  I  toaw  bcr 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies? 

Irad.  I  have  eome  eauae  lo  thtak 

She  loves  another. 

Japh,  Anah ! 

Irad.  No;  herwtor. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not ;  bat  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  teDs  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  WhateVr  she  loveth,  so  she  knves  thee  sot. 
What  can  it  pro6t  thee?* 

Japh.  True,  nothing  ;  haH 

1  love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  not. 

Or  think'st  thou  ]ov*st  not,  art  thou  happier? 

Irad.  Yea. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad.  Me!  why? 

JapL  Fbr  bemg  happy, 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  miaery. 

Irad.  1  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  dirtenper. 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father*s  herds  would  hrbkf  tfweigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Coin — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  os. 
As  if  such  useless  and  dlscolor'd  trash, 
Tlie  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fhiita,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Go,  Japbet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  tho  moon — 
I  must  back  to  my  rest 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavam,  wboss 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  intenial  wsrid 
To  let  the  inner  i^Mrita  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefbcass? 

What  wouldst  thou  there? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  sfint 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spol. 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  'tis  dangeroos ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with  ter> 

rors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad.  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  mora 
As  not  being  of  them :  toni  thy  steps  aside. 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

JapA.  No,  neither,  Imd  ^ 


rapor.  The  eztraraaance  is  dictated  by  paaaicw.  Wi 
muse,  even  in  her  riddles  and  dignssslonf,  has  a  nSyvl-aAi^ 
prophetic  (ury.— Jarraav.] 

a  [This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  taunting  ssrcasoia  that  f«> 
cape  from  Lord  Byron's  pen,  in  spate  of lumselt  Jn  |^i»t  ? 
afterwards  introduced  aiooe,  in  a  moontaiasus  ray* .  «^ 
his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  his  own  fete,  and  the  a^roarhmr 
destruction  of  mankind,  is  Intemipied  by  a  laugh  tw  ds«»«a* 
ngoicing  over  the  event  This  f " 
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I  mmt  pioeeed  alone. 
Irsd,  Then  poac«  be  with  thee ! 

;  [ExU  Iraik 

JofL  {9olu9,)  Peaoe!  I  haye  aought  it  where  it 
nhould  be  fooud, 
lo  lovr  —with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  doeerved  it ; 
Aiid,  iu  i^  etoad,  a  heaviaeaB  of  heart — 
A  vealiDew  of  the  spirit — listless  days, 
Aod  nights  ioeiormUo  to  sweet  sleeps 
Have  eome  opon  me.    Peace !  what  peace?  the  calm 
Of  dMottdioD,  and  the  stillnen  of 
The  ontniddeB  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  ii  the  soUen  or  the  fitful  state 
(>f  my  mind  overworn.    The  earth's  grown  wicked, 
Aod  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaimed 

'  A  change  at  hand,  and  an  overwhelming  doom 
To  peiiftable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah ! 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
Tb«  fouotaina  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 
Havo  Iain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
Tbe  elements ;  this  bosomt  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 
Whil*  thioe— Oh,  God  I  at  least  remit  to  her 
Thy  wmth !  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
Vs  1  Mm  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
AJthoQgh  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.    My  Anah ! 
How  woaid  1  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not ; 

,  Aofl  atitt  would  I  redeem  thee— «ee  thee  live 
NVh«B  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
Br  mek  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
liord  of  the  riioreless  sea  and  watery  world, 

.  ^>haU  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Japhkt. 

Enter  Noau  and  Shem. 

I     Niytk.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet  ? 
'     Skrm.  Ho  went  forth, 

Accordttiff  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  bat,  as  I  fear,  to  beud  his  steps 
>  Towanif  Aoah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Ukr  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  ^1*0  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat 

Sock.  What  doth  he  there?     It  is  an  evil  spot 
I'p^u  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Tliaa  «fvea  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
^Fiil  ytm  this  daoghter  of  a  fated  race, 
,  Aithoofh  he  oodd  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 
And  that  ahe  doth  not    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
|)f  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
Tbf  detttnv  and  eril  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hoar  appraaeheth,  should  indnlge 
,  Iu  ncfa  foibidden  yearnings !  Lead  the  way ; 
H«  mart  be  sought  for ! 

Skem.  Go  not  forward,  father : 

I  wiO  geek  Japhet. 

.VttsJL  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

M\  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah.— Let  os  on. 
Shem,  To  the  tento  of  the  father  of  the  sisteri? 
A'mI  No  ;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shbm. 

SCENE   III. 
TU  moanUfint^ — A  doverHi  and  the  roekeof  Caueasue, 
\     Ufk.  (asIiM.)    Ye  wflds,  that  look  eternal ;   and 
thou  cave, 
^lek  sMmlsl  vnfethomnhle ;  and  ye  mountains, 


So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 

Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 

And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 

In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 

Of  man  would  tremble,  couid  he  reach  them—^yes, 

Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days, 

Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 

Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave. 

Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  worid, 

Shall  have  its  depths  search'd  by  the  sweeping  wave, 

And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den ! 

And  man Oh,  men !  my  fellow-beings  \  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  I?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are. 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  whore  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  leas  beloved,  where  I  despaired  for  her? 

And  can  it  be  ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 

lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  worid. 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  **  no  mare^^ 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?  May 

He  preserve  Mem,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world, 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument. 

The  sole  and  nndtstinguish'd  sepulchre. 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once !  All-beauteous  world : 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night,  thy  numbered  days  and  nights : 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as--Oh  G^ !  and  canst  thou — [He  pauees, 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard,  and  ehouts 
of  laughter— afterwards  a  Spirit  p€tsses. 


Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 

Spirit,  {laughs,)  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Japh,  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 

Spirit,  {laughs,)  Ha!  ha! 

Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains ! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh? 
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i       Spirit,  Why  weepVtthoa? 

I       Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  chUdren. 

SpiriL  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

I  [Spirit  iHniitAet. 

Japh,  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world. 
The  coming  desolalion  of  an  orb, 
.   On  which  Sie  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 
!   How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  Teqr  eve  of  death ! 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  is  hers, 
I   Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
'   Born  ere  this  dyiag  worid  ?  They  come  like  ckiadB ! 
I  [Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 

I       SpiriU  Rejoice ! 

I  The  abhorred  race 

Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place* 
But  listened  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  ni^  the  hoar 
Of  death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 
Nor  yean,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
I  motion, 

I   Shall  they  drop  off    Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
I  Earth  shaU  be  ocean ! 

j  And  no  breath, 

I   Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  nnbounded  wave ! 
t       Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
I  Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 
{  Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 

I  Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
I   After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not: 
AU  shall  be  void. 
Destroyed! 
I   Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 
I  Of  life,  and  the  abhorrM 

Children  of  dost  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hoe 
'  Of  earth  naught  left  but  the  unbroken  Une ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  naught  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
i  Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain : 

All  merged  within  the  oniverml  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 
!  Upon  the  foam 

I  Who  shall  erect  a  home? 

Japh,  {coming  forward,)     My  sire ! 
Earth's  se€^  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day. 
Avannt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy ; 
Hence!  haste! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds 
In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space ! 
Spirit,  Son  of  the  saved ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  waning  element ; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  7 — No ! 
Thy  new  worki  and  new  race  shall  be  of  wi 
j       Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  yoaa 


horn  than  the  glorioos  gianls,  who 
Yet  walk  the  woild  m  ptide, 
The  Sous  of  Heaven  by  many  a  owrtal  fatid»w 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  nan  tooL 
And  art  thou  not  nshawnd 

Thus  to  survive. 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wiv#  i 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tasMl* 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destmctioa  named* 
Without  such  grief  and  coimge,  as  shooM  nth«r 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolviaig  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  fiivor'd  fathar. 

And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  dtowa'd  Earth's  grave  ? 
Who  vronld  outlive  their  kind. 
Except  the  base  and  Uind? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine* 
As  of  a  different  order  m  the  sphere. 
But  not  our  own. 
lliere  is  not  one  who  hath  net  left  a  tfarooe 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch  1  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches— live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  wateta  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done* 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  mars. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  sorviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  hetnghii  MSI ! 

I 
Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  oaten,         ' 

Rejoice !  i 

No  more  the  human  voiee  l 

ShaU  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  tliey  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  haw  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omiBsion  of  a  saerifice 
Is  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  tmcactm  pttwM 
Until  one  element  ahall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  elay. 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  AaU  Ink 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  momifeains,  wkeirs 
The  Deep  shaU  follow  to  thev  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despaii. 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other. 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  dia 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  wars  his  I 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  i 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  diaH  IbAmst 
The  little  renmant  of  the  past  creation, 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  nse ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  nndttlatioB 
Of  the  subsiding  deloge,  from  its  dimst 
When  the  hot  son  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  worid,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings— year^-^iiseases    smtoW'   erime 
With  all  companionship  of  hats  and  toil* 
Until— 
Japh.  (interrupting  them.)  Hie  etenial  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
iMto  himself  all  tinat^  all  thiaffi ; 
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And,  gftrtMi'd  tinder  his  almighty  winge, 
AMtfhhell! 
And  to  the  expiated  Enilh 
Reilora  the  b^asty  of  ber  birth, 

Her  E!deu  in  an  endleas  paradise. 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  vety  demons  shall  do  well ! 
Spirits,  And  when  shall  take  eflect  this  wondrous 

s|wn? 

I     /«pA.  When  the  Redeemer  oometh ;  fint  in  pain. 

And  then  in  glory. 
I      Spkit.  Meatitime  stiH  strafe  in  the  mortal  oham. 
Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yonrselTes,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain. 

Until  the  clonds  look  gory 
With  the  Mood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain  ; 
NVw  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men:  but 

still, 
Th<*  same  old  tean,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  difierent  forms ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  ovenweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hoan  the  gkmous  giants'  graves.* 

I 

Chorus  of  SpiritB* 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  fareweU  I 
I  Hark !  bark !  afaeady  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  erowittg  ocean's  gkwmy  swell ; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings ; 
Th<»  clouds  have  nearly  fill'd  their  springs ; 
Tbi"  feontains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 
i     And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  f  while  man- 

i   ^  ^^ 

1  View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear, 
\        The   mastering    thundera   of   the    threatening 

sphere; 
I  Yet  a  few  boon  their  coming  is  delay'd— 

Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high. 

Yet  undisplay'd, 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 
I  Howl  *  howl !  oh  Earth ! 

;  Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 

TrvmblSy  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 
I  Tlie  ocean's  overflow  I 

Th^  wave  shall  break  upon  your  clifis ;  and  shells, 
I     The  little  dieils,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 

D^'poned  where  now  the  eagle's  oflbpring  dwells— 
I     How  ahall  he  shriek  o'or  the  remorseleas  sea ! 
,  Aiid  eafi  bis  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Vnaiwwpr'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 
I     The  wings  which  could  not  save  :-^ 
^Vre  Qoald  he  rest  them,  while  the  vth<Ae  space 
bringa 
Naoght  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  7 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  supeihuman  voic»-* 
AUdie, 
,  Safe  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed— 
I  The  seed  of  Seth, 

Exempt  for  fitf ure  Sorrow's  sake  from  death. 


'  **  Aad  there  were  slsats  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and 
iJUt  ;  mifiity  men,  wmch  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."— 


L 


Gntmt. 
•-Thsi 


i  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 


But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 

None  shall  remain ; 

And  all  his  goodly  daughten 

Most  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters— 

Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 

Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 

Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed. 
All  die ! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  univexsal  silence  shall  succeed ! 

Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 

But  still  rejoice ! 
Wo  fell ! 
They  fall! 

So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[The  Sniriio  disappear t  soaring  upwards. 
JapK  {solus.)  God  hath   proclaimed   the  destiny  of 

earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 
The  scroll'  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen  ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air 
Tlie  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture, 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Shine !"  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform*d  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  hiunan  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  fint  each  day  before  the  Adamites ! 
Their  matins  now  drew  nigh — the  east  is  kmdling — 
And  they  will  sing !  and  day  will  break !  Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close !    for  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  day. 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 
Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what? — a  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  time 
Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  houn? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man. 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swullow'd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  will  be 
Devour'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  worid. — 
What  have  we  here  7     Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 
No— aU  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 
I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms, 
How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist ! 
And  after  the  swart  savaee  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  immortality  pourd  forth 


broken  up ;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.*^-- 
IHd. 

*  The  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  is  aaid 
by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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Their  impious  hymn  of  trinmph,  they  abell  be 
Welcomo  as  Edeu.    It  may  bo  they  oome 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  youogworid» 
For  which  I  have  so  often  pra/d.— lliey  come ! 
Anah !  oh,  God  I  and  with  her 

Enter  Samiaba,  Azaziel,  Anab,  and  Aiiolxbamah. 

Anah.  Japhet ! 

Sam,  Lo! 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  eaith-bom  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Japh,  Angel!  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 

Axa.  Know'st  thou  not,  or  foigBt*Bt  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemn'd  ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  apfwoaching  chaos*    Anah !  Anoh !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved ! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  ngmi,  in  those  houn 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  7 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  mo 

Japh.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah ! 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

Mayst  know  me  better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Satn.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whatever  thy  gifts. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix*d  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh.  Wrong!  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but  thou 
Say*st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not. 
Deserve  her.     Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often !  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whateVr 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — theae  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain? 

Aza.  From  what? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so. 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?  Angels !  angels !  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or,  at  the  least. 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.        Sorrow  !  I  ne*er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 
them? 
Then  ye  aro  lost,  as  they  are  lost 

Aho.  So  be  it ! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee : 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
Thb  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  Aim,  then !  for  the  seraph  thou 
HiBst  left  me  t  That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too !  for  unions  like  to  these. 


Between  a  mortal  and  an  fannMrtal*  OMBSi 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sen! 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ;  aud  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  higli  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  mxt  ihee,  aimi 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  oeleslial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  I  ha  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us!  and  those  who  an  with  as! 
But  that  the  man  seems  fnU  of  sonvVf  1 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  bat  these 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  Ibond 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  bets. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  af 
TheseedofSeth! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  ire« 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain!  who  was  befottea 
In  Paradise^ — ^would  mingle  with  Seth's  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  o&pring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  T 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  (rom  thtne 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  aa  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  * 
Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  Ihou  yaDuteit 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  spcovp 
From  him  who  shed  the  fint,  and  that  a  hcotbai's! 
But  thou,  my  Anah !  let  me  call  thea  miDa« 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  'tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  (rem  thee.     My  Aoah ! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pore  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor 

Aho.  (interrupting  him.)  And  wonldst  thoa  l^ve 
her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul?  If  /  partook  thy  thoQglK» 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Ahel  was  in  her  /^ 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  makest  abils. 

Japh.  Offiipring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

Aho.  Bat 

He  slew  not  Seth :  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  7 

Japh.  Thou  speakest  well :  his  God  bath  jiidgvd 
him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  tliat  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
he  had  dot 


From  what  1 

Aho.  He  was  our  fatheci*  ftlher; 

The  eldest  bom  of  man,  the  strongest,  braveai. 
And  most  enduring: — Shall  I  bloHi  Air  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?    Look  vpea 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 
Their  courage,  strength,  aud  length  of  days 

Japh.  TTjey  are  aunber^d 

Aho.  Be  it  so !  but  white  yet  their  hoiua  tndat^ 
1  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fathesL 

Japh.  My  sire  and  noe  bat  glory  in  their  Gad, 
Anah !  and  thou  ? 

Anah.  Wbate*er  our  God  deci«a8» 

Hie  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  most  obey, 
And  will  endeavor  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  prey  in  his  dread  hour 
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Of  oniTeiMl  vengeanoe,  (if  mich  ■hould  be,) 
It  would  nol  be  to  bre,  oloao  exempt 
or  all  my  house.    My  Mter !  oh,  my  sieter ! 
What  were  the  worid,  or  other  woridii,  or  ell 
The  brightest  futare,  wKboat  the  eweet 


Thy  lore— mT  Auhe/s— all  the  life,  and  all 

The  thhige  which  oprang  up  with  me,  like  tho  Btan, 

Making  my  dim  exietenee  radiant  with 

Soft  limits  whiob  were  not  mine  ?  Aholibamah ! 

Oh !  if  there  aboold  be  mercy-— eeek  it,  find  it: 

I  abhor  d«ath,  becaoee  that  thou  muet  die. 

Ak9.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's  ark, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  worid, 
Shaken  sty  sirter?  Are  tee  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  T  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
tiling  to  a  SOB  of  Noah  for  our  lives  7 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

1^^  wont  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engendered 
By  hopslssB  love  and  heated  vigils.    Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  whksh  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  vray  ? 
Who  shall  do  this? 

Jank  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Ako.  Who  k$ard  that  word  T 

Japk.  The  universe,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  it    Ah !  nnilest  thou  still  m  scorn? 
Torn  to  thy  seimphs:  if  they  attest  it  not, 
Th«>y  are  none. 

Sam,  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God ! 

Akm.  I  have  ever  hail'd  onr  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  love,  not  sonow. 

JapL  Alas  I  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow  7    Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
.\bovo  its  fifsi  and  best  inhabitants. 

Ake.  Tmtmidwo, 

Jafk»  It  is  even  so. 

BnUr  NoAR  and  Smii. 

l^ak,  Japhet  \  What 

Doi^thoa  here  with  these  children  of  the  wksked? 
Dread'at  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doomi 

Japk.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-bom  being ;  and  behold. 
Three  are  not  of  the  sinful,  nnce  they  have 
Thf»  fellowship  of  angel& 

Soak.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
Ksom  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  heaven. 
Who  srek  earth's  daughten  for  their  beauty  7 

Aaa,  Patriarch ! 

Thoa  hast  said  it 

Nook.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  such  communion ! 

Has  f  Mt  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind? 

Saai.    Was  not  man   made   in  high   Jehovah's 
image? 
Pid  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  7    And  what 
ffc)  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
litf  love  onto  croated  love? 

SomM.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 
Far  Um  the  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  God 
Has  dr ign*d  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
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Hia  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing, 
Even  on  the  very  eoe  of  perishing,  worid. 
Cannot  be  good. 

Axa.  What  I  though  it  were  to  save  ? 

iVooA.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condomn'd. 
Were  your  immortal  mismon  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemned. 

Japk,        Oh,  father  I  say  it  not 

Noah,  Son  !  son ! 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist:  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be ; 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  worid, 
And  better. 

Japh.        Let  me  die  with  thit,  and  them  ! 

Noah,  Thou  ahotUdet  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt 
not;  he 
Who  can  redeems  thee. 

Sam,  And  why  him  and  thee. 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

Noah,  Ask  him  who  made  thee  ^ator  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  lesi  subject  to  his  own 
AlmightinesB.    And  lo !  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appean ! 


Enter  Rapiuel,'  the  Archangel 

Raph,  Spirits ! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 
What  do  ye  hero  7 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown. 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone? 
Return ! 
Adore  and  bum 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  *<  seven," 
Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law, 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  loft  untrod? 

Earth !  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod ! 
The  worid  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions : 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd ; 

Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions ; 

And  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word. 

Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe  7 

And^herefore  speak'st  thou  of  destmctkm  near? 

Raph,    Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree. 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin ; 
And  even  the  spirits^  knowledge  shall  grow  less 
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'  Afl  they  wax  proad  within  ; 

For  Blindnefls  is  tiie  fint-born  of  ExceaB. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay'd, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid : 
Bat  ye  are  pardoned  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.    Hence !  away  i  away ! 
Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 
Axa.  And  thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  beiug  here? 
Raph,  I  came  to  c^l  ye  back  to  yoor  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space  ;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must  die ! 
Her  race,  retum*d  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but  oh !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroyed, 
Without  iuvolying  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  will 
Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  I 
But  ye  who  sUll  are  pure ! 
Seraphs !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  wanr'd, 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem*d  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star, 
Leaving  the  arehangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 
I  loved  him — beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven ! 
Save  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's !     Would  the  hour 

lu  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious :  but,  oh  ye ! 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  wam'd  !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you :  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 

But  man  hath  listened  to  his  voice, 
And  ye  to  woman's — ^beautiful  she  is, 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law, 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly ! 
Ye  cannot  die ; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay, 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  difiereth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  sufiering !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Bom  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares ; 
And  reaped  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soU  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  onriioiten'd  by  God's  wrath. 
Still  they  are  Evil's  pray  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 


Aho.  Let  them  fly ! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  most  die 

Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarehi  died ; 

And  that  on  high 

An  ocean  is  prepsred. 

While  from  below 

Tlie  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven'e  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  mce  of  CaiB 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  (Sod  in  vain. 
Sister !  since  it  is  so. 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  wo, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  swonl. 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismayed. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  threll. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd. 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  man. 
Fly,  seraphs !  to  yonr  own  eternal  shore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  forever: 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity. 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Ghrer. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  of  day 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace. 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  oo  high, 

Samiasa! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep— 
Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep ! 
Anah.        And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too,  # 

Azaziel ! 
Oh  my  heart !  my  heart ! 

Hiy  prophecies  were  true ! 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  Uow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  fells  as  new : 
But  yet  depart ! 
Ah!  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — ^fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone. 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 
To  love  us,  Cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  harPd 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No— 
Thou  shalt  not  sufier  wo 
For  me.    Away !  nor  weep ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-etrangling  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly !  fly  1 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Japh,  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father!  and  thou,  archangel,  thoui 
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Sorely  celestial  Mercy  links  below 
That  pore  CBrefv  •etemty  of  brow : 

Let  thflm  aot  meet  this  soa  without  a  Bhore, 
Save  in  our  ark»  or  let  me  be  no  more  I 
NoaL  Peace»  child  of  pawion,  peace ! 
If  not  wtthio  thy  heart,  jret  with  thy  tongue 

Do  Godno  wnm|^! 
IjTe  as  he  wills  it—die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  n^teouB  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  somwful  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint 
Wouldrt  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  7 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.    Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
JapK  Ay,  tather !  but  when  they  are  gone. 
And  we  are  all  alone. 
Floating  upon  the  ainre  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land. 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  m  its  nuneasurable  breast, 
Ulio,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  com- 
mand? 
Can  wo  in  desolation^s  peace  have  restT 
Oh  God !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spars 

Yet  while  'tis  time  ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  faU: 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 
Bui  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain. 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less   thick  than  would  (heir 
graves. 
Wore  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Ca'm. 
Nook.  Silence,  vain  boy  I  each  word  of  thtne's  a 
Clime. 
Angrl  *  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 
AapA.  Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  passion: 
Ye! 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  paanonlesi  and  pure, 
M my  now  return  with  me. 

Smn,  It  may  not  be : 

We  have  ^oseu,  and  will  endure. 
RdpL  Say'stthouT 

Az«.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen  ! 

JZoaA.         Again! 
Tfatoi  fram  this  hour. 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 
And  aliens  Irom  your  God, 
Fai^wetl ! 
JtffA.  Alas !  where  shall  they  dwell  ? 

Hark,  hark !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
Tber«»V  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 

Yet  qutven  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blosMm : 
Garth  eroans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
JVoaA.  Hark,  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry ! 
In  dfluds  they  ovenpread  the  lurid  iky, 
\nd  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  faielbra 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 
Evra  when  the  waters  waat'd  too  fieroe  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shove. 
And  then,  no  more ! 
J9pk.  The  mm  I  the  sun ! 

Ili^  riselh,  but  his  better  light  is  flone, 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  ajwmd, 
Pradaims  earth*s  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone ! 
The  eioodi  retxmi  nio  the  hues  of  night, 


Save  where  their  brazen-color'd  edges  streak 

The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah,  And  lo  I  yon  flash  of  light. 
The  distant  thunder^s  harbinger,  appean  I 

It  Cometh !  hence,  away ! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  ark  uproars 
Its  safe  and  wrecklees  sides ! 
Japh,  Oh,  father,  stay ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides ! 
Noah,  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such  ?  Begone ! 
Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath ! 
Japh,  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  7 
Noah.  Blasphemer !  darest  thou  murmur  even  now  7 
Raph,  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father !  smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  sliall  not  sink : 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 

Nor   perish   like    Heaven's  children  with   Man's 

daughters. 
Aho.  The   tempest  cometh;  Heaven   and   Earth 
unite 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam,  But  ours  is  with  thee :  we  mil  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star. 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth. 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

Anah.  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 
birth! 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods !  when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears? 

Axa.  Thy  Spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven. 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel  *  thy  words  aro  wicked  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  first-bom  out  of  ParadiM, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Axa.  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 
What  aro  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyea? 
Raph.  The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy  strength ; 
And  leam  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands: 
Thy  former  foree  was  in  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortals,  flying  for  refuge. 
Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God  !  oh  God ! 

What  have  we  done?     Yet  spare  ! 

Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayer ! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 
To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men  ; 

And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 

Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 

Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  worid's  despair ! 

Hear  not  Man  only  but  all  Nature  plead ! 
Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  !  ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay, 
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I  cannot,  mnst  not,  aid  yoo.    Tia  decreed ! 

[Exit  RATfumL, 
Japk.  Some  cloadfl  aweep  on  aa  Tnltuea  for  their 
prey, 
While  others,  fiz'd  aa  rocka,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  yiab  shall  be  ponr'd. 
No  azure  more  ahall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  apangled  atars  be  gloriooa :  Death  hath  riaen : 
;  In  the  Sun'a  place  a  |Nde  and  gfaaatly  glare 

Hath  woond  itaelf  aroand  the  dying  air.' 
I       Axa.  Come,  Anah !  quit  thia  chaos-foonded  priaon, 
I  To  which  the  elementa  again  repair, 
'  To  turn  it  into  what  it  waa :  beneath 
I  The  ahelter  of  these  winga  thou  ahalt  be  aafo, 
!  As  waa  the  eagle'a  nestling  once  within 
•   Its  mother's — ^Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
'   With  all  its  elementa !  Heed  not  their  din ! 
A  brighter  world  than  thia,  where  thou  ahalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
These  darkened  clouds  are  not  the  only  akiea. 
I  [AzAzni.  and  ShXUBk  JUf  offt  and  dUappear 

with  Amah  and  Ahoubamah. 
Japh,  They  are  gone!     They  have  disappeared 
amidst  the  roar 
■  Of  the  fomken  world  ;  and  never  more, 
j   Whether  they  liye,  or  die  with  all  earth*s  life, 
I  Now  near  its  laat,  can  aught  restore 
I  Anah  unto  theae  eyea.* 
I 

I  Chonu  of  MortaU. 

I  Oh  aon  of  Noah  !  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
I  What  I  wUt  thou  leave  ua  all— aU— ^  behind  ? 
'   While  aafe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 
I  Thou  aitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark? 

A  Mother,  {offering  her  infant  to  J  Aran.)     Oh  let 
I  thia  child  embark ! 

I  I  brought  him  forth  in  wo, 

I  But  thought  it  joy 

To  aee  him  to  my  boaom  clinging  ao. 
<  Why  waa  he  bom? 

'  What  hath  he  done— 

My  nnwean*d  aon — 
'       To  move  Jehovah'a  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
I   What  is  there  in  thia  milk  of  mine,  that  Death 
I   Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  deatroy 

My  boy, 
I   And  roll  the  waters  o*er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Scth ! 
Or  cursed  be—with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betra]r*d ! 
Japh,  Peace !  'tis  no  hour  for  cunes,  but  for  prayer. 

Chorus  of  MortaU. 
For  prayer !  !  I 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 
When  the  awoln  clouds  unto  the  mountaina  bend 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend, 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirat  ? 
Accoreed 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  aire  ! 
We  deem  our  cunea  vain  ;  we  must  expire ; 


>  [In  his  description  of  the  dela^^,  which  is  a  varied  and 
recurring  niaster-piecef— (we  hear  it  foretold,  and  we  see 
it  eome,)'Lord  Byroa  appears  to  ua  to  hare  had  an  eye  to 
Poussin's  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  hanging  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  sun  quenched  and  lurid, 
tiia  rocks  and  trees  upon  them  gioomUy  watching  their  fiste, 


bebaiA 


But  aa  we  know  the  wont. 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  rassed,  oar  ] 
Before  the  implacabie  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  aame  I 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  hia  i 

To  make  a  world  for  ioftaie. — Ld  !  tbey  wsaa. 
Hie  loathsome  watera,  in  their  raga ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholeaooiA  Nntnm  dumb ! 

The  foreat'a  treea,  (coeval  with  the  ham 
When  Paradiae  upaprung, 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dswar. 
Or  Adam  hia  first  hymn  of  davexy  aong,) 
So  maasy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  nge» 
Are  overtopp'd, 
Their  aummer  UooKMns  by  the  aorgea  lopp'df 
Which  rifle,  and  riae,  and  riae. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  akiea-> 

They  meet  the  aeaa, 
And  abut  out  Grod  ftom  our  beoeediing  eyes. 

Fly,  aon  of  Noah,  fly  I  and  take  thine  Mae 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o*er  the  elementt 
The  corpaea  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raiae 
Thy  aong  of  pniae  I 
A  MortaL  Bleeaed  are  the  dead 
WhodieintheLoid! 
And  thoush  the  waten  be  o'er  earth  i 
Yet,  aa  hio  woid, 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
He  gave  me  life — he  taketh  but 
l^e  breath  which  ia  hia  own : 
And  though  theae  eyea  should  be  forever  abut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  thnvie 
Be  heard  in  anpplioating  tone, 

StiU  bleaaed  be  the  Loid, 
For  what  ia  paat. 
For  that  wluchw: 
For  all  are  hia, 
From  fixBt  to  laat — 
Tune— «pace— eternity — life— death — 
The  va^  known  and  immeaaaraUe  nnknowii. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake  ; 
And  ahall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath, 

Blaapheme  and  groan  ? 
No ;  let  me  die,  aa  I  have  lived,  in  faith. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  imivene  amy  ^jonkia^ 

CAorta  of  MortaU 

Where  ahall  we  fly? 
Not  to  the  mountiuna  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  ruah,  with  double  roair. 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  aliU, 
Aheady  graapa  each  drowning  h31, 
Nor  leavea  an  unaearchM  cave. 

Bnter  a  Woman. 

Wonum.  Oh,  aave  me,  aave ! 
Our  valley  ia  no  more : 

My  father  and  my  fathei'a  tent, 
Mybrethren  and  my  brelhren'a  herda. 

The  pleaaant  treea  that  o*er  our  no<nulay  beat 


and  a  few  figures  straggling  vainly  with  the  orerm  hdann^ 
waves.— Jams  r .  j 

•  [The  despair  of  the  mortal  torers  for  the  k»s  of  ikctf 
mortal  mistresses  is  well  and  pathetically  expresaad.*  -Jtr- 
paar.] 
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And  sent  forth  evening  wnm  fram  sweetest  birds* 
The  httW  xmtlet  which  freAen'd  all 
Oar  peitares  green, 
No  more  ere  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  eliff  1  cUmb'd  this  niom» 

I  tdfiiM  to  blesB  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appeared  about  to  fall ; — 

And  MOW  they  are  not ! — 
Why  waalbwnT 

JojiA.  To  die !  in  youth  to  die ! 

And  happier  is  that  doom, 


1  [Thii  poem  carries  with  it  the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
writer's  genius.  It  displavs  great  rigor,  and  even  a  seTerity 
of  ccyle,  throQghont ;  wluch  is  anotner  proof,  if  proof  were 
0€eded>  that  elevation  of  writing  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
njpd  renni  to  simplicity.  It  may  be  oerused  without  shock- 
ing the  feeUngs  of  the  sensitive,  or  mrnishing  an  object  for 
the  diBcruoinating  morality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Byroo  has  evidently  endeavored  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
ttus  poem,  bv  depicting  natural  but  deep-dntwn  thoughts,  in 
all  their  fireehness  and  intensity,  wuh  as  little  fictitious  aid  as 
possible.  Nothing  is  circumlocutory:  there  Is  no  going 
about  and  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  his  object,  but  he 
mipecuously  rushes  into  it  at  once.  All  over  the  poem 
there  is  a  gloom  east  suitable  to  the  subject :  an  ominous 
fearful  hae,  like  that  which  Poussin  has  flung  over  his  m- 
mutable  picture  of  the  Deluge.  We  see  much  evil,  but  we 
•Iread  more.  All  is  out  of  earthly  keeping,  as  the  events  of 
Hit  tioie  are  out  of  the  cour9e  of  nature.  Man's  wicked- 
w-».  the  perturbed  creation.  fear*struck  mortals,  demons 
px»«Lnc  lo  and  firo  in  the  earth,  an  overshadowing  solemni- 
ty, and  unearthly  loves,  form  together  the  materials.  That 
a  has  tauits  is  obvious :  prosaic  passages,  and  too  much 
z^dions  solilM^uixing :  bat  there  Is  the  vigor  and  force  of 
Byroo  U>  fling  into  the  scale  against  these :  there  is  much 
of  ihe  sublime  in  description,  and  the  beautiful  in  poetry. 
prejudice,  or  Ignorance,  or  botli,  may  condemn  it ;  but, 
while  true  poetical  feeling  exists  amongst  us,  it  will  be 
pranounoed  not  unworthy  of  its  disUnguished  author.— 
CAvrsau.. 

It  appears  that  this  is  but  the  first  part  of  a  poem :  but  it 
is  likewise  a  poem,  and  a  fine  one  too,  within  itself.  We 
rocfeas  that  we  see  little  or  nothing  objectionable  in  it, 
ei'.her  as  to  theok^cal  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  feel- 
mg.  It  is  solemn,  loftv.  fearful,  wild,  tumultuous,  and 
shadowed  ail  orer  with  the  darkness  of  a  dreadful  disaster. 
Of  the  aogels  who  love  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little, 
sod  know  less— and  not  loo  much  of  the  love  and  passion 
of  tlie  fur  lost  mortals.  The  mconsolable  despair  pre- 
caiing  and  accompanying  an  incomprehensible  catastrophe 
pervade*  the  whole  composition;  and  its  expression  is 
tta^e  sublime  by  the  noble  strain  of  poetry  in  which  it  is 
«]d  or  sung.— wiLsoif. 

Thzs  "  Mystery**  has  more  poetry  and  music  in  it  than 
any  of  LQra£yroa*s  dramatic  writings  since  ''Manfred  ;" 
4fid  has  also  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back,  in  a 
creat  degree,  to  the  strange  and  preternatural  time  of  which 
i!  pyrofesses  to  treat.  It  is  truly,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
won!,  a  meeting  of  **  Heaven  and  Earth  :'*  angels  are  seen 
x<<ci! lading  antf  descending,  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are 
op«ued  to  deluge  the  face  of  nature.  We  have  an  impas- 
«u>n«e«l  picture  of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  in- 
5jMre<l  mbo  the  daughters  of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  have 
(<Jac«(l  beioes  as  the  emphatic  picture  of  "  woman  wailing 
ii.<T  Krr  demon  lover.'*  There  is  a  like  conflict  of  the  pas- 
iii>o»  as  of  the  elements— all  wild,  chaotic,  imcontroUable, 
Ixtal .  tHtt  there  is  a  discordant  harmony  in  all  this— a  keep- 
in  t  tn  the  coloring  and  the  time.  In  handling  the  un- 
;«)iLkned  page,  we  look  upon  the  worid  before  the  Fiood, 
aaj  paxe  upon  a  doubtful  blank,  with  only  a  few  straggling 
inures,  part  human  and  part  divine ;  while,  in  the  ex- 
presasoa  of  the  former,  we  read  the  fancies,  ethereal  and 


Than  to  behold  the  univeraal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemned  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  7* 

[The  waters  rise;  Men  Jly  in  every  direciion; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  wavee  ;  the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up 
the  mountains ;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock, 
while  the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the  dis^ 
tanee. 


lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  beauty  to  the  skies,  and,  in 
the  latter,  the  human  passions  that  ''drew  angels  down  to 
earth.*'— Jeffsst. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  excellences  of  Milton,  nothing 
surpasses  the  pure  and  undisturbed  idealism  with  which  he 
has  drawn  our  first  parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  ex- 
cite our  most  ardent  sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  from 
the  common  race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a 
higher  and  uncorrupted  state  of  beine.  In  like  manner, 
his  Paradise  is  formed  of  the  universal  productions  of  na- 
ture—the flowers,  the  fruits,  the  trees,  the  waters,  the  cool 
breezes,  the  soft  and  sunny  slopes,  the  majestic  hills  that 
skirt  the  scene  :  yet  the  whole  is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  pro- 
lific, a  more  luxuriant  vegetation :  it  fully  comes  up  to  our 
notion  of  what  the  earth  might  have  been  before  it  was 
"  cursed  of  its  Creator."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
Milton  himself  sometimes  destroys,  or  at  least  mars,  the 
general  effect  of  his  picture,  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
congruous thoughts  or  images.  The  poet's  passions  are, 
on  occasions,  too  strong  for  his  imagination,  drag  him 
down  to  earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  ill-timed  allusion 
to  some  of  those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  mighty  mind,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking 
the  solemn  enchantment  with  which  he  has  spell-bound 
our  captive  senses.  Perhaps,  of  later  writers.  Lord  Byron 
alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  in  his  short  d(ama  called 
'*  Heaven  and  Earth."  Here,  notwithstanding  that  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold  delmquencies 
against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  perfectly  ludicrous 
metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  m  keeping— all  is  strange, 
poetic,  oriental ;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal  ac- 
cumulation of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  nice  simplicity 
in  others— above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to 
throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives 
were  shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  bom 
of  woman.— MiLMAif. 

The  Mystery  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth"  is  conceived  in 
the  best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing. It  is  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  and  of  the  mighty  artist 
to  whom  we  have  alluded.  As  a  picture  of  the  last  deluge, 
it  is  incomparably  grand  and  awful.  The  characters,  too, 
are  invested  with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  and  fascinatmg  than  the  haughty,  and  im- 
perious, and  [Missionate  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Cain ; 
nor  any  thing  more  venerable  than  the  mild  but  inflexible 
dignity  of  the  patriarch  Noah.  We  trust  that  no  one  will 
be  found  with  feelings  so  obtuse,  with  taste  so  perverted, 
or  with  malignity  so  undisguised,  as  to  mar  the  beauties  of 
pictures  like  these,  by  imputing  to  their  author  the  cool 
profession  of  those  sentiments  which  he  exhibits  as  ex- 
torted from  perishing  mortals,  in  their  last  instant  of  despair 
and  death.  Such  a  poem  as  this,  if  read  aright,  is  calcu- 
lated, by  its  loftv  passion  and  sublime  conceptions,  to 
exalt  the  mind  ana  to  purify  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a  sober  homily.  It  vrill  remain  an  imperishable 
monument  of  the  transcendent  talents  of  its  author ;  whom 
it  has  raised,  in  our  estimation,  to  a  higher  pitch  of  pre- 
eminence than  he  ever  before  attained.— jf.  Mag.} 
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SARDANAPALUS: 


A.  TRAGEDY.' 


TO 

THE    ILLUSTRIOUS   GOETHE 

A  STRANG  BR  PRBBUMEB  TO  OFFER  THE  HOMAGE 
OP  A  UTBRART  VAMAL  TO  HI8  LIEGE  LORD,  THE  FIRST  OF  EXimNO 
WHO  HAS  CREATED  THE  LITERATURE  OF  HIB  OWN  COUNTRY, 
AND   ILLUSTRATED  THAT  OP  EUROPE. 

THE  UHWOETBT  PSODUCTIOX  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  VBNTURXS  TO  INtCRIBS  TO 

IS  BRTITLKO 

SARDANAPALUS.3 


PREFACE. 

In  pablishing  the  following  Tragedies'  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the  most 
remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt  made  by 
the  managers  in  a  former  instance,  the  public  opinion 
has  been  already  expressed.  With  regard  to  my  own 
private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that  they  are  to  stand  for 
nothing,  I  shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following  com- 
positions the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  "  unities  ;** 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  from 


>  [On  the  ori^nal  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written  :— "  SItm. 
Ravenna,  May  37,  1821.— I  began  this  drama  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1821 ;  and  continued  the  two  first  acts  very  slowly, 
and  by  intervals.  The  three  last  acts  were  written  since 
the  13th  of  May.  1621.  (this  present  month  ;)  that  is  to 
say,  m  a  fortnight."  The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord 
Byron's  diary  and  letters  :— 

"January  13,  1821.  Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram. 
Prr?.  of  •*'^  •->*f*"'1ed  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I 
hh.^    1.  le  meditated.     Took  the  munes  from 

Dip'  'lirn  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus, 

arid  have  kinjwji  j;  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,)  and  read 
over  a  passage  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Milford's  Greece, 
whert  he  rattif  r  *  indicates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the 
A&*ivruiti.s.  Carrieti  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grill- 
parzer's  ??tappho.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said 
that  loTc  wii-  rjeif  f'.c  loftitH  theme  for  a  tragedy  ;  and,  hav- 
ing itsp  ■■-  of  her  native  language,  and  natural 
female  *  she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments.  I 
beliirre  f!  ■  .  it.  I  must  put  more  love  into  'Sarda- 
napahK  itiari  [  inh  ndcd." 

"May  '25,  1  have  completed  four  acts.  I  have  made 
SartlnniifiJiltis  brave,  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  repre- 
seuis  JuiDj  add  ut^o  as  amiable  as  my  poor  fwwers  could 
render  Iwrq.  \  h»ve  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities 
hitherto,  and  mtntn  to  continue  ihcm  in  the  liAh,  if  pos- 
sible ;  tnit  NOT  for  the  stage.** 

*•  May  30.  By  this  post  I  send  yon  the  tragedy.  You 
will  remark  tbait  the  unities  are  all  strictly  preserved.  The 
scene  passes  in  the  same  hall  always:  the  time,  a  sum- 
mer's night,  about  nine  hours  or  Ic^s ;  though  it  begins 
before  sunset,  and  ends  after  sunrise.  It  is  not  for  the 
staffe,  any  more  than  the  other  was  intended  for  it ;  and  I 
shall  take  better  care  this  time  that  they  don't  get  hold 
ont.»« 

**  July  14.  I  trust  th<it  '  Sardanapalus*  will  not  be  mis- 
taken /or  a  political  play ;  which  was  so  far  from  my  in- 


them,  there  may  be  poetry,  bat  cmn  be  no  dramm.  B* 
is  aware  of  the  anpopalarity  of  this  notion  in  prraetf 
English  literature  ;  but  it  is  not  a  syBtem  o(  Ym  own, 
being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  veiy  lonir  a^ 
was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world.  %£<. 
is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized  part  of  H.  But  ^  ck» 
avons  chang^  tout  cela,'*  and  are  reapincr  the  a^ 
vantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  ia  far  from  r<^ 
ceiving  that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  pcnuu/ 
precept  or  example  can  at  all  approach  hk  rtegolar,  cr 
even  irregular  predecessors;  he  »  merely  ^vm-f  t 
reason  why  he  preferred  the  more  regular  formsT.va 
of  a  structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire  abaiHiuB- 
ment  of  all  rules  whatsoever,  ^liere  he  has  faiW. 
tlie  failure  is  in  the  architect, — and  not  in  the  ait.* 


tention,  that  I  thought  of  nothinc  but  Asi«aic  history  M» 
object  has  been  to  dramatize,  Tike  the  (ireeka,  (a  m.-^tt 
phrase.)  striking  passages  of  history  and  mythologT  Y<«. 
will  find  all  this  very  walike  Sliakspeare  ;  and  so  m'uc!^  lU 
better  in  one  sense,  for  1  look  upon  him  to  be  I}mk  wo-v;.  vi 
models,  though  the  most  extraordinary  of  wriicr*.  ii  ■  '>• 
been  my  object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  a»  Alirn.  x^ 
I  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  cimxH  x 
common  language.  The  hardship  is  that,  in  tbesr  i.iic* 
one  can  neither  speak  of  kings  nor  queens  withoui  *  iv* 
cion  of  politics  or  personalities.    1  intended  neither  "* 

"July  22.  Print  away,  and  pubhsh.  I  think  tUe^  ny-^ 
own  that  I  have  more  stylos  than  one.  '  SartlauapaUrs  ^ 
however,  almost  a  comic  character;  but,  for  thai  ma^'t- 
so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mmd  the  umtiej,  which  art  n 
great  object  of  research.  I  am  glad  Gifford  likes  11  a>  •• : 
the  million,  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted  but  »L  i 
but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant  *  coups  dtr  vh^-t*- .-   • 

Sardanapalus  was  pubhshed  m  Uecembcr,  lisll.  iuaI  «•» 
ret^eived  with  very  great  approbation.] 

«  [*•  Well  knowing  myself  and  my  labors,  u  my  oW  .vt- . 
I  could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  and  diffidence-  •«£  «' 
expressions  conLained  in  this   dedication,   nor    tat^^.i. 

them  but  as  the  generous  tribute  oi  a  supenor  avaf ^  '^e 

less  original  in  the  choice  than  mexhaustittie  a.  t^c  s^ 
ic  rials  of  his  subjects^*^— Gorrus.l 

>  ["  Sardanapalus"  originally  appeared  in  the  nane  r>. 
ume  with  *•  The  Two  Foec«n."J 

*  [**  In  this  preface,'*  (sars  Mr.  Jeffrey.)  "  Lo^  Brr  -   --. 
news  his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  ht*  j.^-^  ,^  o 
having  been  composed  *  with  the  most  remote  vie^  :  ^  ^ 
stage  ;*  and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  tn  behalf  of  tl»e  «-   , 
ties  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  draom-^aecora-..  - 
what  *  was  lililately,  the  law  of  Uieiaturv  timsit^AYa :    <> 
w  or Idf  and  is  still  so  in  the  mora  ci  vtlixed  parts  oC  tt?    \\  p 
not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ,  and  me  Uuisk  ',^^ 


Act  I.  Scene  i. 


SARDANAPALUS. 


2d5 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiB.* 


MEN. 


SASBAsrAFALint  King  of  Nineveh  and  Aeeyria,  ^. 

AtmACBi,  tie  Mede  who  aepired  to  the  Throne. 

BuAMCs,  tf  Chaldean  and  Sootheayer, 

&kUKMtsin,  the  King*§  Brother-in-law. 

AX.TADA,  an  Ateyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace. 
I   Paa'ia. 
.   Zammm. 
I  Sreita 


I  WOMEN. 

Zaujsm,  the  Queen. 
Mrmftiu,  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and  the  Favorite 

I  of  t^AEOAMAFALUfl. 

'   Women  eompoeing   the   Harem  of  SARDAi«AP.a.U8, 
'       Gnarde,  AtUndante,   Chaldean  Prieete,  Medes, 

Scena — a  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


Tkcifhcr  of  tbem  coQld  poatibly  find  favor  with  a  person 
w  cwwe  fFcniua  had  a  tnilj  dramatic  character.  We  should 
«•  90on  ripect  mn  orator  to  compose  a  speech  altogether  un- 
As  t<>  b^  spoken.  A  drama  is  not  merely  a  dialogue,  but  on 
^rft.^  i  aofl  nceassahly  supposes  that  something  is  to  pass 
t^Upre  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectxitors.  Whatever  is  pecu- 
f  %r  to  It"*  written  part,  «hould  denve  its  peculiarity  from 
thi«  consideration.  Its  style  should  be  an  ttcrompaniment 
u>  vtsoo.  and  should  be  calculated  to  excito  \he  emotions, 
AiiS  k«!«n[s  all  re  the  aUention,  of  gazing  multitudes.  If  an 
soTijor  diies  not  bear  thi.«  continually  in  his  mind  and  does 
ont  wnir  in  the  ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  «hversifie<I 
umnnhUtso^  he  may  be  a  poet  perha;>s,  but  assuredly  he  will 
never  be  »  dramatist.  If  Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish 
to  tmpn^irnate  his  elaborate  scenes  with  the  livmg  part  of 
the  dniitia— tf  he  has  no  hankering  aller  stage-effect— If  he 
n  Dot  featmt^i  %nlh  the  risible  presentiment  of  the  persons 
b#  has  creab^d— if.  in  setting  down  a  rehement  invective, 
hr  does  xwt  fancy  the  tone  m  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver 
ir,  and  antiripate  the  long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may 
b#  viro  that  neither  hts  feelings  nor  his  genius  are  in  unison 
w»ili  the  stage  nl  all.  Why,  then,  should  he  affect  the  form, 
wftaoai  ttxe  power  of  tragedy  T  Didactic  reasoning  and 
c2uf|ucnt  driM^n^ition  will  not  compen^sate,  m  a  play,  for  a 
d#«rtl»  of  OraoiAUc  spirit  and  mventinn :  and,  besides,  ster- 
hm  sra«e  and  poetry,  as  such,  ought  to  stand  by  themselves, 
« ititoiil  Ihr  untoeaning  mockery  of  a  dramatis  peraonm.  As 
to  l.or(l  Byron  pretending  to  set  up  the  unities  at  this  time 
of  'Uy,  as  '  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world/  it  is 
tn^re  raipnre  and  contradiction.  He.  if  ever  man  was,  is  a 
tr*  fm  k*m**if—'  a  chartered  libertine  ;*— and  now,  when  he 
H  urrd  of  'thl<  unbndled  license,  he  wants  to  do  penance 
wrturt  thip  amities !  English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the 
un.tie*,  ju»t  as  the  imagination  dors.  The  only  pretence  for 
!*.«»*tfac  on  them  ts,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be, 
kitxAily  and  really,  the  very  spot  on  which  a  given  action 
«  j^rfrirm^'J  :  and,  if  so,  this  spare  cannot  be  removed  to 
snnttier.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrary 
In  froth  anrt  eaperience.**— Krfui.  R.rv.  vol.  xxxvi. 

Tike  reotter  maybe  please«t  to  compare  the  above  with  the 
VfVuatiTif  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson  :— 

*-  y^hethieT  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected 
iWm  by  d«*sjign,  or  dV*viated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance. 
£  u  I  duuk,  impossible  to  decide  and  uselens  to  inquiro. 
We  may  r«HfcSonably  suppose,  that  when  lie  rose  to  notice, 
:m  dul  n*it  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars 
emi  cnxyeo ;  and  that  he  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a 
fr^-iare  wbieh  he  might  have  begun  bv  chance.  As  notli- 
mm  »  «s»ciitlal  to  the  fable  but  unity  or  action,  and  as  the 
«atu«anf  timeajul  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assump- 
;»«»«.  and,  by  circumscnbing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen 
as  Tvjnet y»  I  cannot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented  that  they 
mwrm  ooi  known  by  hun.  or  not  observed :  nor,  if  such 
«c«<%«f  nj«^  eould  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach 
€tMt  .%at  lus  Ar«t  act  passed  at  Veuice.  and  his  next  m  Cyprus. 
C«ch  m>Utioos  of  rules  merely  positive  bet^omc  the  com- 
fivimottva  ceuius  of  Shak»pcare,  and  such  censures  are 
^*  I  to  tae  minute  ao«i  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire  :— 

*^oa  osque  adeo  permisctiit  imis 
liOOgiis  Mioiffla  dies,  ut  non.  si  viice  MetelH 
~  r  leges,  malint  a  Csesare  loili.' 


SARDANAPALUS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Palace.  , 

Salemenee,  (eolua.)  He  hath  wroiig*d  hie  queen,  bat 
still  he  ifl  her  lord ; 
He  hath  wron^'d  my  eieter,  still  he  is  my  brother ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  hie  people,  still  he  is  their  sovereign, 
And  I  must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject : 
He  must  not  perish  thtis.     I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  ill  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  yean 
Of  empiro  ending  like  a  shepherd*s  tale  ; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies. 
Repressed  by  circumstance,  bat  not  destroyed — 

Yet,  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  now  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for 
far  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  re- 
sult of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast 
of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a  just  drama  ;  that  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that  a  play 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  super- 
fluous and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  w^hat 
is  (Mjssible  than  what  is  necessary.  He  that  without  dimi- 
nution of  any  other  excellence  shall  preserve  all  the  unities 
unbroken,  deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel, 
without  any  deduction  from  its  strength  :  but  the  principal 
beauty  of  a  citiidel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy  ;  and  the  greatest 
graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life."— 
Prefaee  to  Shaktptert.^ 

*  In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow  the 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  reducing  it,  however,  to  such 
dramatic  regularity  as  1  best  could,  and  trying  to  approach 
the  unities.  I  therefore  suppose  the  rebellion  to  explode 
and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of 
the  long  war  of  the  history. 

*  [Sardanapalus  is,  beyond  all  doubts  a  work  of  great 
beauty  and  power ;  and  though  the  heroine  has  many  traits 
in  common  with  the  Medoras  and  Gulnares  of  Lord  Byron*s 
undramatic  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  new 
character  in  nis  hands.  He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war, 
and  glory,  and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  rest  of  his  lordship's  favorites :  but  he  has 
no  misanthropy,  and  very  little  pnde— and  may  he  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  good-humored,  amia- 
ble, and  respectable  voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have  ever 
been  presented.  In  this  conception  of  his  character,  the 
author  has  ver^  wiselv  followed  nature  and  fancy  rather 
than  history.  Hu  Sardanapalus  is  not  an  effeminate  worn- 
out  debaucnee,  with  shattered  nerves  and  exhausted  senses, 
the  slave  of  indolence  and  vicious  habits ;  but  a  sanguine 
votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely  epicure,  indulging,  revelling 
in  boundless  luxury  while  he  can.  but  with  a  soul  so  inured 
to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with  delights,  that  pain  and 
danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for,  give  him  neitner  con- 
cern nor  dread :  and  he  goes  forth  from  the  banquet  to  the 
battle,  as  to  a  dance  or  measure,  attired  by  the  Graces,  and 
with  youth,  joy,  and  love  for  his  guides.  He  dailies  with 
Bellona  as  bridegroom— for  his  sport  and  pastime ;  and  the 
spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his  hands 
equally  well.  He  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  triumphs  in 
death :  and  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances, 
his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil.— Jbppbiv. 

The  Sardanapalus  of  Lord  Byron  is  pretty  nearly  such  a 
person  as  the  Sardanapalus  of  history  may  oe  supposed  to 
have  been.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by  flattery  and  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  but  with  a  temper  naturally  amia- 
ble, and  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  he  affects  to  under- 
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Steep'd,  but  not  diown'd,  in  deep  volaptoouniMi. 

If  bom  a  peasant,  ho  had  boon  a  man 

To  have  reach'd  an  empire  ;  to  an  empire  bom. 

He  will  bequeath  none  ;  nothing  but  a  name, 

Which  his  mub  will  not  prize  in  heritage : — 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 

His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 

Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 

He  should  not  be  and  is.    Were  it  leas  toil 

To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem? 

He  sweats  in  pallin?  pleasures,  duUs  his  soul,* 

And  saps  his  goomy  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 

not 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 
He  must  be  roused.    Alas !  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  soft  murie  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.    Hark !  the  lute. 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  lulling  instramentB,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel. 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
LoUs  crown*d  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligeutly  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it 
Lo,  where  they  come !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odors  of  the  perfumed  trains. 
And  Rpe  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls," 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  gart>*d,  and  scarce  less  female. 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen. — 
He  comos !  Shall  I  await  him  7  yes,  and  front  him. 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other. 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.    Hiey  come,  the  slaves, 
Led  by  Sie  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves.* 


value  the  sanguinary  renown  of  his  ancestors  as  an  excuse 
for  inattention  to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank ;  and 
flatters  himself,  while  he  is  indulging  his  own  sloth,  that  he 
is  making  his  people  happy.  Yet,  even  in  his  fondness  for 
pleasure,  there  lurks  a  love  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole 
picture,  selfishness  is  the  prevailing  feature— selfishness 
admirably  drawn  indeed ;  apolonzed  Tor  by  every  palliating 
circumstance  of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed  in  the 
brightest  colors  of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth, 
talents,  and  placability.  But  it  is  selfisfmess  still :  and  we 
should  have  been  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the  art  which 
made  vice  and  frivolity  thus  amiable,  if  Lord  Bvron  had 
not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  with  much  skill  the  bitter- 
ness and  weariness  or  spirit  which  inevitably  wait  on  such 
a  character ;  and  if  he  had  not  given  a  fine  contrast  to  the 

Sicture  in  the  accompanying  portraits  of  Salemenes  and  of 
[yrrha.—BisHOP  Hbbkr.] 

i  ["  He  sweats  in  dreary,  dull'd  effeminacy.'*— MS.] 
3  C"  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glittering  girls.**— MS.] 
*  [Salemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness ;  and  the 
character,  though  slightly  sketched,  displays  little  less  ability 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  He  is  a  stem,  loyal,  plain- 
spoken  soldier  and  subject ;  clear-sighted,  just  and  honor- 
able in  his  ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctilious 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  them  than  might  be  expected 
from  a  respectable  satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a  respect- 
able vizier  of  the  modem  l^irkish  empire.  To  his  king,  in 
spite  of  personal  neglect  and  family  injuries,  he  is,  throuirh- 
out,  pertmaciously  attached  and  punctiliously  faithful.  To 
the  king's  rebels  he  is  inclined  to  be  severe,  bloody,  and 
even  treacherous ;  an  imperfection,  however,  in  his  char- 
acter, to  want  which  would,  In  his  situation,  be  almost  un- 
natural, and  which  is  skilfully  introduced  as  a  contrast  to 
the  instinctive  perception  of  virtue  and  honor  which  flashes 
out  from  the  indolence  of  his  master.  Of  the  satrap,  how- 
ever, the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  are  alike  the  off- 
spring of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It  is  for  his 
country  and  king  that  be  is  patient  of  injury  \  for  them  he  is 
valiant ;  for  them  cmel.  He  has  no  ambition  of  personal 
power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.  In  battle  and  in 
vkJtory, "  Assyria  !**  is  his  only  war-cry.  When  he  sends  off 
the  queen  and  princes,  he  is  less  anxious  for  his  nephews 


SCENE    XI. 
Enter  Sardanapalus  effemmattly  dremed,  kirn  Heed 
erotDned  with  Flowert,  and  hi*  Robe  negligently 
flowing,  attended  hy  a  Train  ef  Women  med  ynuf 
Slaves. 

Sar.  {speaking  to  some  of  his  attendants.)  Let  the 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garianded,  and  lit,  and  fumish'd  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there :  see  naught  wanting. 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.     There  is 
A  cooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  nver: 
We  will  embariL  anon.    Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  sofl  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
We'll  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour. 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stan  above  as, 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs ; 
Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,^  choose, 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Afyr.  My  lord 

Sar,  My  lord,  my  life!   why  answerest  thou  so 
coldly? 
It  is  the  cune  of  kings  to  be  so  answered.  [thoo 

Rule  thy  own  hours,  thon  nileet  mine— say,  wouldst 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  l^e  king*s  choice  is  mine.*     | 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so :  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire. 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.* 

Afyr.  I  would  remain :  I  have  no  happinoas 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet 

Sar.  Yet:  whatTEr? 

and  sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod ; 
and,  in  his  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  his 
sovereign  which  alone  distresses  and  overcomes  hun.— 
Hbbsb.] 

•  "  The  Ionian  name  bad  been  still  more  coraprebensire, 
having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Boeotians,  who,  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  confined,  woakJ 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  among  the 
orientals  it  was  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks/' — 
Mitpokd's  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

•  [The  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  the  piece  it  M  jr* 
rha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sardanapalus— a  beautiful  hen>tc. 
devoted,  and  ethereal  being— m  love  with  the  generous  an  1 
infatuated  monarch— ashamed  of  loving  a  bamianaa— and 
using  all  her  influence  ov«r  him  to  ennoble  as  well  a.^^  to  j 
adorn  his  existence,  and  to  arm  him  against  the  terror;  of 
his  close.  Her  voluptuousness  is  that  of  the  he<m.-^t>r  ' 
heroism  of  the  affections.  If  the  part  she  takes  m  the 
dialogue  be  sometimes  too  subdued  and  submissive  for  t^e 
lofly  darinffof  her  character,  it  is  still  such  as  might  become 

a  Greek  slave— a  lovely  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  I 
liberty  and  the  scorn  of  death  were  tempered  by  the  coa-  j 
sciousness  of  what  she  regarded  as  a  degraJmg  pas«ion,  xkiul  \ 
an  inward  sense  of  fitness  and  decorum  with  reference  t<»  j 
her  condition.-^EFFBXY.] 

•  [Myrrha  is  a  female  Salemenes,  in  whom,  with  admirable 
skill,  attachment  to  the  individual  Sardanapalus  is  i^ib~ 
stituted  for  the  gallant  soldier's  loyalty  to  the  desccndunt  of 
kmgs :  and  whose  energy  of  exposstulaiion,  no  le^  thau  i1k>  ; 
natural  high  tone  of  ner  talents,  her  courage,  and  her  i 
Grecian  pride,  is  softened  into  a  subdued  imd  wmnmg 
tenderness  by  the  constant  and  painful  recollection  of  h«  r  I 
abasement  as  a  slave  in  the  royal  harem ;  and  still  niorr  b> 
the  lowliness  of  perfect  womanly  love  in  the  prewm^e  of 
and  towards  the  object  of  her  passion.  No  chanuner  c>i:i 
be  drawn  more  natural  than  Tiers ;  few  ever  have  been 
drawn  more  touching  and  amiable.  Of  course  she  »  not, 
nor  could  be,  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  heroine ;  but  she  15  a 
model  of  Grecian  piety  and  nobility  of  spirit,  and  she  is  one 
wliom  a  purer  faitn  would  have  raised  to  the  level  of  a  Re- 
becca or  a  Miriam.— HsBEB.] 
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I   Tliy  own  weet  will  flfaall  be  the  only  bairier 
WMeh  ever  rieee  betwixt  thee  and  me. 


ilfyr.  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  cfoeaeU ;  H  were  better  I  retire. 

SaL  {eome0  forward  and  Bayt.)    The  Ionian  slave 
says  well :  let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers?    How  now,  brother? 

SaL  The  queen*9  brother, 

And  year  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar.  {oddretting  his  train.)    As  I  have  said,  let 
all  dispose  their  houra 
,   Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  yoor  preeence. 

[The  court  rttiring. 
,    (To   MraABA,'  who  is  going)  Mynha!  I  thought 
lAeic  wottldst  remain. 

Jfyr.  Gnat  king, 

Tboo  didst  not  say  so. 

Smr.  But  thou  lookedst  it : 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,* 
I    Which  Biid  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

«Vyr.  Sire  !  your  brother 

Sal,  His  consort* a  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  daroat  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Smr,  Not  blush! 

'  ThoQ  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 
crimson 
like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blmd- 

ness. 
Which  will  not  see  it    What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha  ? 

SaL  Let  them  flow  on ;  she  weepe  for  more  than 
one. 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Corscd  be  he  who  caused  those  teais  to  flow  ! 

SaL  Curae  not  thyself— millions  do  that  already. 

Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee:   make   me  not  re- 
member 
I  am  amonarch. 

Sal,  Would  thou  couldst ! 

Myr,  My  sovereign, 

I  pray,  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  it  mnst  be  so,  and  this  chtul  has  check'd 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Mvekba. 

SaL  It  may  be, 

Thoo  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  forever ! 

Smr,  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  Uaipiage  such  as  this :  yet  urge  me  not 
Bevond  my  easy  nature. 

SaL  "Tis  beyond 

Thiit  c«iiiy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Wbteb  I  would  urge  thee.    O  that  I  could  rouse  thee ! 
IVni^h  *twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal ! 

Th<^  maa  would  make  me  tyrant 

AV.  So  thou  art 

Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
I  If  blood  and  chaos  ?    The  despotism  of  vice— 
Tb«  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
Tb«»  BitgKgeoee— the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  ivenaaaf  doth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants. 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  womt  acts  of  one  eneigetic  master, 


>  Cla  the  original  draught,  "  ByiHs/^ 
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However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

SaL  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews  ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly. 
In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not. 

Sar.  What's  that? 

SaL  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  apeak  it? 

I  love  to  learn. 

SaL  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  eais— 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet : 
I've  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

SaL  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 
vice. 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

SaL        Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar.  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient. 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 
thee? 

SaL  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,,  then :  all  the  nations. 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

iSfur.  'Gainst  me  !  What  would  the  slaves? 

SaL  A  king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then? 

SaL  In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

iSiflr.  The  railing  drunkards !  why,  what  would  they 
have? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

SaL  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  far  leas 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better? 

Sal.  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  'tis  but  to  some  mountain  palace, 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     O  glorious  Baal ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Tluough  the  iuti^  .*«ntnries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero. 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril  I 
For  what?  to  fumi^  imposts  for  a  revel. 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

Sar.  I  understand  thee — thou  wouldst  have  me  go 


*[**  I  know  each  glance  of  those  deep  Greek-soul*d  eyes.** 
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Act  I* ' 


Forth  as  a  conqoeror.    By  «JI  tho  stan 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read !  the  restleas  slayes' 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  wisheet 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

SaL  Wherefore  not? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — ^led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true.    And  koto  returned? 

SaL  Why,  like  a  man — a  hero ;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquished.     With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  yulturee? 

SaL  Our  annals  say  not 

Sar,  Then  I  will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  {>alace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens. 
And  wolves,  and  men — the  fiercer  of  the  three, 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
llien  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

SaL  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  althoi^  she  fail'd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway'd — and  thou  nughVst  sway. 

Sar,  I  noay  them — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

SaL  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  mora  than   your 
sceptre. 

Sar,  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not? 
I've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god. 
An  idol  foreign  to  Asi^ria's  worship, 
Who  conquerd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  pretest  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquished. 

SaL  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man ;  and  thou  per- 
ceiv'st 
That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar,  And  in  his  gc^hip  I  will  honor  him — 
Not  much  as  man.     What,  ho  I  my  cupbearer ! 

SaL  What  means  the  king? 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

Sar.  {addreamng  the  Cupbearer.)     Bring  me  the 
golden  goblet  thick  with  gems. 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod*s  chalice.    Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  7 

Re-enter  Cupbearer,  with  wine. 

tSar.  (taking  the  cup  from  him.)    Noble  kinsman, 
If  these  bariMirian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquered  the  whole  of  India,  did  ho  not  ? 
SaL  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity.* 
Sar.  Not  so  >— of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns. 


»  I "  I  have  a  mind 

lb  curse  the  restless  slaves  with  their  own  wishes.**— MS.] 

>  1"  lie  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  god  in  story.**— MS.  J 

*  [In  many  parts  of  this  play,  it  strikes  me  that  Lord  Byran 


Which  may  be  his,  and  inighl  be  mine,  if  I 

Thought  them  worth  puichaM  and  osorsyu 

The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  goes  U«  shed* 

The  realms  he  wastad,  and  th»  heaxts  Im  hcske. 

But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 

To  immortality — the  inunoital  giapa 

From  which  he  firat  expressed  the  floai,  and  gvra 

To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atoarBifDl 

For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  dooew  | 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 

A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  giBTfrj 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 

A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  moMter. 

Here's  that  which  deified  him — ^let  It  now 

Humanize  thee ;  my  surly,  chiding  brothert 

Fledge  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

SaL  Forallthy  jMdn» 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  oar  country's  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkcst  him  a  bcfo, 
lliat  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god* 
Because  he  turned  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment. 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  iasfftiras 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil* 
And  fear  her  danger  ;  <»peu8  a  new  work! 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well,  then  I  plsd^  . 

thee 
And  him  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  atmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Driaki. 

SaL  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  I 

Sar.  And  if  I  did,  Uwere  better  than  a  trapby, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.    But  that  in  not 
My  present  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  ne^ 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest 
(7*0  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbeartr. 

SaL  I  would  but  have  recall'd  thee  from  thy  draun : 
Better  by  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 

Sar,  Who  should  rebel  7  or  why  ?  what  cawr  ■ 
pretext? 
I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  ftom 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predeceesom. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  peopl«» 
That  thou  shouldst  raH,  or  they  rise  up  against  met 

SaL  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  tp69k  not 

Sar.  Bat 

Tliou  think'st  that  I  have  wronged  the  que«a :  m  t  wi 
so? 

SaL  Think!    Thou  hast  wrongM  her  !* 

Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  statioA, 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs. 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  aovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarohs  wed — for  state, 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wiv«& 
If  she  or  thou  suppoeedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate. 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarcha,  nor  "«*'>^«f^ 

SaL  I  pray  thee,  change  tho  theme:  my  Hood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenas*  sitter  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyrians  Isvd ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  pass' 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves^ 
The  queen  is  silent. 


has  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a  slaiVil  Christian  iXC  In 
but  one  wife,  and  a  9I7  tHistaess  or  so  which  sbr  a»)  Ikt  r  ^ 
do  not  approve  of,  than  a  bearded  Oriental,  hfer  Sar^uaiF\- 
lus,  with  three  hundred  wifes  and  set«n  huadrod  oucv 
biaes.— UooG.] 


{  SciKV  II* 
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I     Sar»  And  why  not  her  brother? 

I     Sd.  I  onhf  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
^Miirh  he  irho  Km^  neglects  not  lon^  wUl  gorem. 
J$ar.  Hie  un^nttefnl  and  ungncions  slaves !  they 
nninnnr 
BAcaose  I  have  not  shed  their  Mood,  nor  led  them 
To  drf  m  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
,  Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  fa^nks  of  Ganges ; 
'  Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  taws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  baiM  op  pyramidB, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SttL  Yet  these  are  trophies 

Morv  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  Mmjrs,  and  Itites,  and  feasts,  and  concnbines, 
Aad  Iavinh*d  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar,  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 
Th«r«*f  Taisns  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  ooe  dny-^wbat  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
Mj  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  moie,  except  destroy  them  7 

S^iL  Tis  most  true ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
I  Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verae 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 
Sar.  Shame  me !   by  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
boilt. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  vexae !    Say  what 
Thna  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule, 
Hm  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  thoert  few  lines  contain  the  history 
(H'nU  things  human:  hear — "  Sardanapalus, 
Tli^  kinc,  and  son  of  Anacyndnraxes, 
'  III  our  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Kit.  drink,  and  lore ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip."* 

!fd.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 
iSV.  Ob,  thoa  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up 
edicts — 
**  Obey  the  kine— contribute  to  his  treasure — 
'  R'vniit  his  phalanx— ^ill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
FaJ)  down  aod  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil." 
Or  thitft-^*  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
'  SIrw  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
Thes»  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
I  trare  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
^V  Rvfi,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
<  1^'  v^skt  of  hutuan  misery  less,  and  glide 
I'lgmaaing  to  the  tomb:  I  take  no  license 
^Vblch  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 
S^  Thy  siies  hare  been  revered  as  gods — 
Sar,  In  dust 

\nd  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 


' "  For  mill  expedition  he  look  only  a  small  chosen  body 

I  <^r  Uie  phalanx,  but  all  his  liglu  troops.  In  the  first  day*s 
ratrrh  he  isaohed  Anchmlus.  a  lowit  said  to  have  tieen 
'  ni^kxi  bf  the  king  of  Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  fortifi- 
■~'t*i»n»,  m  their  maimitode  and  eztcTit,  still  in  Arrian's 
'  r-p.  fnirt  the  clMmcter  of  greatnp*s,  which  the  Assyrians 

!  •  I'Wttf  *tii|pilarty  to  have  efifeeted  in  works  of  the  tcind.  A 
"^•niiinnnt  represeiUing  tSardanapalus  was  found  there. 
*«rrw»ie.l  tiy  an  inscnption  in  Assyrian  charariers,  or 

'  ""i^Pf  in  the  old  Assyrian  lanfpiaRe,  which  the  Greeks, 
•iirt  Vr  well  m  111,  tnterprsted  thhs :  •  Sardanapalus,  son 
-I  Aiiaryiui«rues,  in  one  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tar- 
>  '*  Eai.  drink,  clay :  all  other  human  Joys  are  not  worth 
( tiiip.'  dupposffli^  this  version  nearly  exact,  (for  Arrian 
'-iri  «t  %Ta  not  quite  so.)  whether  the  imrpose  has  not  t)een 
''  mi£  to  dvU  order  a  people  disposed  to  turbulence, 
■^!\ »•  tlno  to  rPt^mmend  immoderate  luxury,  may  per- 
\  «  rwooablr  be  questioned.  What.  Indeed,  could  be 
'  't^ex  of  A  king  of  AJwyha  in  foundm?  such  towns  in  a 
;^::Jry  to  distant  from  Ills  caoital.  and  so  divided  from  It 

I  ^T  «a  lamtnse  extent  of  sandy  dssevtt  aod  lofty  mountains. 


Talk  not  of  such  to  me !  the  worms  are  gods; 

At  least  they  banqueted  upon  yotnr  gods. 

And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nntriment 

Those  gods  were  merely  men :  look  to  their  issne — 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 

But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that* s  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

Sal.  Alas ! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal*d. — Wo — ^wo 
To  the  unrivall'd  city ! 

Sar,  What  dost  dread? 

SaL  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes :  in  a  few  horns 
The  tempest  mky  break  ont  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine  ;  and  in  another  day 
What  M  shall  be  the  past  of  Belns*  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  7 

SaL  Ambitious  treachery 

Which  has  environM  thee  with  snares ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinationn,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet 

Sar.  The  heads — ^how  many  ? 

SaL  Most  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own*s  in  peril  7    Let  me  go ; 
Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

SaL  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek  for 
thine  7 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question — ^But  I  answer.  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  7  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

SaL  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the  next 
moment 
Win  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o*er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all* — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.         Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever ; 
Take  thou  the  signet  [Give9  the  tignet. 

SaL  I  have  one  more  request — 

Sar.  Name  it 

Sal.  That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 

In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphi^tes. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet  I    Not  for  all  the  plottais 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !    Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  w'orst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ;  nor  forbear  tho  goblet ; 


and.  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at  once  in  eir- 
comstances  to  atumdon  themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys 
which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  recommend- 
ed, is  not  obvious :  but  it  may  deserve  observation  that,  in 
that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of 
cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named 
in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation 
which,  under  a  singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so 
many  centuries  been  daily  spreadin^^  in  the  finest  countries 
of  the  globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from 
opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have 
t)ecn  found  for  communities  to  flourish  there;  whence  it 
may  seem  that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  dyected 
by  juster  views  than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him : 
but  that  monarch  having  been  the  last  of^  a  dynasty,  ended 
by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would  follow  of 
course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans. 
The  inconsistency  of  traditions  concerning  Sardanapalus 
is  sfiriking  in  Diodorus's  account  of  him."— MiTFORi)»a  Gneetf 
vol.  X.  p.  311. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a  angle  kmw  the  lea ; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I  fear  them  not 

Sal  But  thou  wouldflt  arm  thee,  wouldst  thoa  not, 
if  needful  7 

Sar,  Perhaps.    I  hare  the  goodliest  armor,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth: 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  long  since  I've  used  them. 
Even  in  the  chase.    Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother? 

Sal  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fantastic  trifling? — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them? 

Sar.  Will  I  not? 

Oh  !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rosh  slaves 
Will  not  bo  ruled  with  less,  Til  use  the  swoid 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  mto  a  distaff 

Sal.  They  say  thy  sceptre's  turn'd  to  that  already. 

Sar.  That's  false!   but  let  them  say  so:  the  old 
Greeks, 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen :  thou  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 
Each  Cttlumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No: 

They  dared  not    They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armor : 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  me  not 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.    What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding. 
That  I  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamor  ? 

Sal  You  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar,  So  my  dogs'  are  ;^ 

And  better,  as  more  faithful : — ^but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet : — since  they  are  tumultuous, 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it     I  hate  all  pain. 
Given  or  received  ;  we  have  enough  within  us. 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch. 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burden 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen. 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 
The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal !  done  all  I  conki  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  no  wan,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

Sal  Thou  Btopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  thereforo 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie. — Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  mo, 
I  The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  khig  instead. 
t       Sal  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  ^o  seeks  to  be  so. 
I       Sar.  What  mean'st  thou? — 'tis  thy  secret;  thou 

desirest 
I   Few  quealkMis,  and  I'm  not  of  curious  natnn. 


1  [See  MiBoxLLAifias, "  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a 
Newfottodiind  Dog.*' J 

s  [The  epicurean  philost^y  of  Sardanapolos  gives  him  a 


Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  neceiity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.    Ne  er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  pence 
l^e  peaceful  only :  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stem  Nimrod  fh>m  his  ashes, 
"  The  mighty  hunter."    I  will  torn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  v^re, 
But  fDould  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human. 
What  they  have  found  me,  tliey  belie ;  that  which 
They  yet  may  find  me^-shall  defy  their  wiah 
To  speak  it  wone  ;  and  let  them  tiiank  themselves. 

Sal  Then  tltou  at  last  canst  feel? 

Sar.  Feel !  vrho  feels  not 

Ingratitude  ? 

Sal  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.    Keep  thou  awake  that  enei^ 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 
And  thou  mayst  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign. 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.    Farewell ! 

[Exit  SALKMB^Ea 

Sar.  (soltM.)  Farewell ! 

He's  gone ;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  agnet. 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     He  is  stem 
As  I  am  heedless ;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master,    ^liat  may  be  the  danger 
I  know  not : — ^he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it 
Must  I  consume  my  life— this  littlo  life — 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  1* 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  !  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death. 
Tracing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me. 
Because  they  are  near ;  and  all  who  are  remote, 
Because  they  are  far.    But  if  it  should  be  bo — 
If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire, 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multi]^ied  my  image ; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those^ 
Acts  of  this  clay !  'Tis  true  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death — 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.    But  for  this 
I  feel  DO  penitence ;  my  life  is  love : 
If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 
If  then  they  hate  me,  'tis  because  I  hate  not ; 
If  they  rebel,  'tis  because  I  oppress  not 
Oh,  men !  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  eeeptres, 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  ebe  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil, 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility. — 
I'll  think  no  more. ^Within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  an  Attindakt. 
Sar.  Slave,  tefl 

The  Ionian  Myrriia  we  would  crave  her  presence. 
Attend.  Kmg,  she  is  here. 

Mtrkba  entere. 
Sar.  {apart  to  Attendant)    Away ! 
(Addreuing  Mtreha.)  Beeutifal  being ! 


fine  opportunity,  in  his  conferences  with  his  stem  and  con- 
fidenuai  adviser,  Salemencs,  to  contrast  bis  own  imputed 
and  fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with  the  boasied 
virtues  of  his  predecessors,  war  and  conquest— JarrmaT.} 


Scene  il 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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Thoa  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
i  It  throbbed  fSor  thee,  and  here  thou  comest :  let  me 
l>ee(n  that  aome  unknown   influence,  some  sweet 
orade» 
,  (Wmunicatefi  between  na,  thongfa  unseen, 

lu  ahfienci',  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 
I     Myr.  Theie  doth. 

I     Sot.  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name : 

.  ^MiUluit? 

^yr.         In  my  native  land  a  God, 
Aud  ID  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  God*8, 
EiallM ;  yti  I  own  Hia  only  mortal ; 
For  what  I  feel  ie  humble,  and  yet  happy — 

That  iss  it  would  be  happy  ;  but 

[Mtrrha  pau9€9. 

Sar.  There  comes 

FitrcYcr  something  between  us  and  what 
We  dfem  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
Thr  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
PrnrtaiQM  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seaPd. 

Myr.  My  lord  !— 

Str.  My  lord — my  king — sire — sovereign !   thus  it 
is— 
ForrTpr  thus,  address'd  with  awe.     I  ne'er 
<'aii  iK«  a  smile,  unleaa  in  some  broad  banquet*s 
Ir:i(ixtcat)iig  glare,  when  the  buflbons 
Htiy^  gorgfd  themselves  up  to  equality, 
(>f  I  havft  quaff  d  me  down  to  their  abasement 
Myrrha,  I  can  hear  ail  these  things,  these  names, 
W— kinif— sire — monarch — ^nay,  time  was,  I  prized 

tbero; 
Tlint  ii,  I  suffered  them — ^from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
Bji  wh«»n  they  falter  from  the  lipe  I  love, 
IV  l.pB  which  have  been  pressM  to  mine,  a  chill 
V'mvn  o'er  roy  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
(^f  Ibis  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
III  thim  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wj-h  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
AiH  shar*  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
H  iih  lhe«»,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Mifr.  Would  Uiat  wo  could  • 

Sot.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ?— Why  ? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou   canst 
never  know. 

Str.  Aod  that  is 

^yr-  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

Ai  leart,  a  woman's. 

'^f^'  I  have  proved  a  thousand — 

A  thoaaiid.  and  a  tfaootand. 

%•  Hearts? 

^<^r.  I  think  so. 

^yr.  Not  one !  the  time  may  come  thou  mayst. 

S».  It  will. 

'»<'«.  Mynha ;  Salemenee  has  declared — 
\n.**^  «f  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belns, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
Hot  Salcanenes  hath  declared  my  throne 

^'   HedidwelU 
^»'  And  say'st  thou  so  ? 

T™o  whom  he  spam'd  so  hanhly,  and  now  dared* 
I>nTe  from  war  piesence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  bliMh  ? 

%•  I  shonld  do  both 

^fft  fraqosntly,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 


►  __^     '*  and  even  dared 

nwne  our  presence  with  hSa  savage  jeers.**— MS.] 
,^JJVW*»  of  **ihe  tragic  song*'  as  the  favorite  pastime 
*»»«rtr,  two  hnadred  years  before  Tbespis,  is  an  ana- 


Back  to  my  duty.    But  thou  spak'st  of  perils- 
Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snarea 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  things — 
A  maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries: 
Thou  know*st  the  roan — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest    Come,  weMl  think  no  more  on*t — 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Jtfyr.  *Ti8  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.    Thou  hast  not 
Spum'd  his  sage  cautions? 

Sar.  What?— and  dost  thou  fear  7 

Jtfyr.  Fear ! — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  shonld  I  fear 
death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sar,  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  7 

Myr,  I  love. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?  I  love  thee  far— far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — ^yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr,  That  means  thou  lovest  not  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself. 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar.  Lost ! — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
dared 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Mffr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him? 

Sar.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave !  Man,  I  have  loved  you  I — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness. 
Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarch»— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters— an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.    If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty  !     Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love— not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  eecurity  ? 

Sar.  1  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music, 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song^ 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.  1  weep  not — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  laud. 

Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  spcakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True— true :  constant  thought 


chronism.    Nor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a  period  of  her 
country's  history,  have  spoken  of  their  national  hatred  of 
kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  crowth  of  a  later  j 
age,~their  contempt  for  "  barbarians."— Hasaa.] 
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Will  overflow  in  words  nuconKiooflly ; 

But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  woonds  me. 

Sar.  Wei),  then,  how  wouldst  thou  »ave  me»  as 
thoo  saidst? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  Uiese  yast  realms,  from  ail 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren ! 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warnon ; 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  man 
Do  more? 

Myr,        Alas !  my  lord,  with  oommoa  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and  for  a  king, 
'TIS  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  tlie  last 

Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myniia? 

Myr.  1  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  «e//>love. 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Yet  not  oppressed — at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary. 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory!  whafsthat? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer ;  when  me  priests  speak 
for  them, 
'Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o*er  with  blood,  I  cannot 
But  what  wouldst  have  7  the  empire  kaa  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Jtfyr.  raserve  thine  own. 

Sar.                                    At  least,  I  will  enjoy  it 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  ns  go  on  to  the  Euphrates : 
The  hour  invites,  the  ^dley  is  prepared. 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return, 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,' 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan*  May  the  king  live  forever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.    How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity."    Well,  Pania ! 
Be  brief. 

Pan.    I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king. 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace :  when  the  general  returns. 
Ho  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

Sar.  What!  am  I  then  ooop*d? 

Already  captive?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  bit^uth  of  heaven  7  Tell  prince  Salemenes, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 


I  [*«  Who  loved  no  gems  so  well  as  those  of  natore.**— MS.] 


In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  Ibrth. 

Pan.  I  most  obey,  and  yet — 

JIfyr.  Oh,  OMmarek,  liilA*'^ 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  rectised 
Within  these  palaoe  walls  in  silken  dalUaaoe, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  tliy  peopla*s  hmging ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects*  eyes  ungratificd. 
The  satraps  unoontroird,  the  gods  nawofshipii'd. 
And  all  thiugs  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slnmber*d  through  the  realm ! 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  b  day, — 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  Witt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  houis, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathen'  race. 
And  for  thy  sons'  inheritance  ? 

Pan.  'Tie  tmo ! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  priDCS 
Dispatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  mv  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm ! 

Sar.  Away  t 

Pan.  For  del 

Of  all  thy  faithfid  snbjeets,  who  wiU  mUy 
Round  thee  and  thine ! 

Sar.  These  are  mere  &iitasie« ; 

There  is  no  peril :— 'tis  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  teal. 
And  show  himself  more  neceaary  to  us. 

ilfyr.  By  all   thafs  good  and  giotknia  Inks  ifas 
counsel 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow* 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

iS<ir.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
'Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  lov*; 
So  let  me  fall  like  the  pludL*d  rose ! — Car  bettsr 
Thus  than  be  withered. 

JIfyr.  Then  then  wiH  not  yicid. 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stiir'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel  ? 

Sar.  No. 

Afyr.  llien  yield  for  mima  ; 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

ATyr.  Tm  the  fiflit 

Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Aayria's  king. 

Sar.  That's  true,  and  wer't  my  kingdom,  mast  be 
granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.    Pknim,  hence  ! 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Fjja^ 

Sar.  I  marvol  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  ine  T 

JIfyr.  Thy  safety ;  and  the  eertainty  that  naught 
Could  urge  the  prinoe  thy  kinsman  to  reqnire 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danfvr. 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shosSdat  tbeo ! 

JIfyr.  Because  thon  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for  tJketL 

Sar.  To-HKNTOW  thou  wilt  smile  nl  thsBo  ram 
fancies. 

JIfyr.  If  the  wont  come,  I  shall  be  where  vem 
weep. 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smila. 
And  thou? 

Sar.         I  shall  be  king,  as  hentofiam 


<  [*<  Wishing  eternity  to  dnst'*-^MS.] 
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Myr.  Where? 

Sar,  With  Baftl»  Nimrod,  and  Semimnu, 

8«le  in  Aayria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Kate  made  me  what  I  am — ^may  make  me  nothing — 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be : 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thon  felt 

Thns  always*  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sv.  And  who  will  do  bo  now  7 

itfyr.  Doat  thou  Bospect  none? 

5«r.  Suspect  '—that's  a  tpy*9  office.    Oh !  we  lose 
Teo  thousand  procioos  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  Tainer  frata.    Within  there ! — ^Ye  BlayeBi  deck 
IV  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  ptmoa  of  our  palacot 
At  ira^  we'll  wear  our  fetten  jocundly : 
It  tht>  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  Summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border. 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.    Ho !  within  there ! 

[Exit  SAKDANArALUB. 

Jfyr.  (tola,)      Why  do  I  love  this  man?      My 
country's  daughters 
liove  none  bat  heroes.    But  I  have  no  country ! 
The  ^ave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.    I  love  him ; 
And  that's  the  beariest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  lore  whom  we  esteem  not    Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he'll  need  all  love. 
And  find  none.    To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
T)iaa  to  liave  atabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 
I  I  was  not  made  for  either.    Conid  I  save  htm, 
I  ih«Qld  not  bve  kirn  better,  but  myself; 
Aad  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
In  mj  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger: 
And  yrt  methinlu  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 
Thf  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
'  (^oald  1  bat  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  wheu  battling  long 
Twixt  Dion  and  the  aea,  within  his  heart, 
lie  wookl  tread   down  the  baiharoua  crowds,  and 

trin&iplK. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Uir  master,  and  would  free  lUm  from  his  vices. 
If  Dot,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
1  And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
I  Miy  diow  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
;  Us  thrane.    I  must  not  kise  him  from  my  sight 
I  [ExU,' 


I  ACT  II. 

>  BCENS    Z. 

'        TkM  Pvrtml  wf  th£  amnu  MM  of  the  Palace, 

'     Btt$ae$,  («d/««.)  The  sun  goes  down :  mothinks  he 
1  sets  more  slowly, 

>  Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 


>  Then  are  two  of  Lord  Byron's  characteristic  excel- 
•n*en,  wloeh  he  oerer  leayes  behind  in  his  roost  fantastic 
'i^ccbtMOB,  and  which  be  has  accordinRly  brouffbt  into  his 
nrw  dpinuin  of  classic  trasedy.  One  or  these  is  his  intense 
fcv'.taf  of  the  lovaUxtess  of  woman— his  power,  not  only  of 
{•<ftunnf  incUfidual  forms,  but  of  infusing  into  the  very  at- 
iQMjibefe  which  surrounds  them  the  spirit  of  benuty  and  of 
luie.  h  toft  roseate  Uaht  is  spread  over  them,  which  seems 
to  tak  ttOo  the  soul.  The  other  faculty  to  which  we  allude 
a  ha  comprehensive  sympathy  with  ue  vastest  objecu  in 


How  red  he  glares  amongst  thoae  daepeumg  clouds^ 

Like  the  bloml  he  predicts !    If  not  in  vain. 

Thou  sun  that  siukest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furthest 

Hour  of  Assyria's  years:    And  yet  how  calm ! 

An  earthqut^e  should  announce  so  great  a  fall — 

A  summer's  Bun  discloses  it    Yon  disk. 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh !  thou  true  sun ! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?    Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 

AU-glorious  burst  from  ocean  1  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years, 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?    Hear  me  I  oh,  hear  me ! 

I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 

I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 

And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams, 

When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.    I  have  watch'd 

For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee, 

And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  host  answer'd — but 

Only  to  thus  much :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 

Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge, 

To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 

Its  hues  of  dying  glory.    Yet  what  is 

Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?    'Tis  a  sunset ; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 

The  gods  but  in  decay. 


Enter  Aebacbs,  hy  an  inner  door. 

Arb.  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions?  Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  nndisoover'd  day? 
Our  busineas  is  with  night — ^'tit  come. 

Bel  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb.  Let  it  roll  on — ^we  are  ready. 

Bel.  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over ! 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  7 

Bel.  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory — ^but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that    Meantnne 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  outsparkle  our  allies — your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she-king. 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  matea    'The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaflfd  by  the  Une  of  Nhnrod. 

Bel.  'Twas  a  brave  one. 


the  material  universe.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure  descrip- 
tion of  individual  scenes  in  all  his  works ;  but  the  noblest 
allusions  to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  pays 
*'  no  allegiance  but  to  the  elements."  The  moon,  the  stars, 
the  ocean,  the  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  him  with 
new  **  speech  and  language,"  and  send  to  the  heart  their 
mighty  voices.  He  can  interpret  between  us  and  the  firma- 
ment, or  give  us  all  the  sentiment  of  an  everlasting  soli- 
tude.—^non.] 
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Arh.   And  is  a  weak  one — ^'ts  worn  ont — ^we'll 
mend  it. 

Bel  Art  Bure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hnnter — 

I  am  a  soldier — what  is  there  to  fear? 

Bel  The  soldier. 

Arb,  And  the  priest,  it  may  he :  bat 

If  yoa  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines?  why  stir  me  up? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel  Look  to  the  sky ! 

Arb.  I  look. 

Bel  What  seest  thou? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

Bel  And  midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

Bel  'Tis  thy  natal  ruler— thy  birth  planet 

Arb.  (touching  his  scabbard.)     My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard :  when  it  shines. 
It  shall  outdazzle  comets.     Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portenta    When  we  conquer, 
TTiey  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of— what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout 

Bel  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — ^thou  hast 
not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No ;  I  own  the© 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilful  in  Chaldeans  worship :  now. 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  bo  the  warrior? 

Bel  Why  not  both? 

Arb.  The  better; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect     This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.    To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne, 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stem  Salemenes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist. 

Bel  Why  not  ?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

Bel  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs. 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  t 

Bel  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  over  thwarted;   what  would  you  have 
more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of?     A  fool  reigning, 
His  blood  dishonored,  and  himself  disdain'd : 
Why,  it  is  his  revenge  we  work  for. 

Bel  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so :  this  I  doubt  of. 


Arh,  What  if  we  sound  hhn? 


Bel 


Yes— If  the  tmkbwattd. 


Enter  Balsa. 


Bal  Satraps !  Ilie  king  commands  yoar  pneenec  st 
The  feast  to-night 

Bel  To  heoir  is  t»  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal  No ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How !  in  the  palace?  it  was  not  thin  ofder'4 

Bal  It  is  so  order*d  now. 

Arb,  And  why  7 

Bal.  I  know'  oot 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb,  Stay. 

Bel  (to  Arb.  aside.)  Ilusfa !  let  him  go  his  way. 
(Alternately  to  Bal)  Yes,  Balca,  thank  the  monafcb. 

kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crams  he  deigns  to  scatter  firom 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight ' 

Bal  It  was :  the  place,  the  hall  of  Niiorod.  Lofds 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart      l-Exit  BaIxa. 

Arb,  1  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  plaor ; 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  ditoukl  be  chasfr 
it? 

Bel  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day ' 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intenls 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault — Why  dost  thou  xuufe  ? 

Arb,  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion* — it  was  evsr 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel  And  he  loved  his  i 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besid< 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb,                      Still— I  like  it  not 
If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we :  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  comlieii: 
But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel  bit  80? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fear*d  to  moont 
A  throne  too  easily — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  7 

Arb.  When  the  hour  i 

Thou  shalt  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gayly  piaj'd 

for; 
But  here  is  more  upon  the  die~.a  kingdom. 

Bel  I  have  foretold  already — thoo  will  win  ii: 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb.  Now  were  I  a  soothsayo', 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myselt 
But  be  the  stars  obeyM — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.    Who's  here  ? 

Enter  SAi.BMSfrEB. 
Sal  Satraps! 
Bel  My  prince ! 

Sal,  Well  met— I  sooght  ye  tioth. 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 
Arb,  Wherefore  so? 

Sal  'Tk  not  the  hour. 

Arb,  The  hour !— what  hour  ' 

Sal  Ofnudmgkt? 

Bel  Midnight,  my  lord !  I 
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SoL  What,  are  you  not  invited  7 

B^L  Oh  *  yea— we  had  foxgoiten. 

SaL  la  it  uaual 

Thw  to  rof|^t  a  aovareijpi's  inTitation  ? 

Arh.  Why — we  but  now  receiyed  it 

Sal,  Then  why  here? 

Arh,  On  duty. 

S<iL  On  what  duty? 

BeL  On  the  atate'a. 

We  have  the  |mvt1ege  to  approach  the  praaence ; 
Biit  found  the  monarch  abeent* 

SoL  And  I  too 

Am  upon  daty.  , 

Atv,  May  we  crave  its  purport  1 

SoL  To  aneat  two  traitors.    Guaida !  Within  there ! 


Enter  Guards. 


Satrapa, 


8dL  (eontinmng.) 
Yooriwofde. 

BfL  {deliTtring  At>.)    My  lord,  behold  my  cimeter. 
Arh.  {drawing  hia  tword,)    Take  mine. 
S<d.  {admaneing,)  I  will. 

Jfi.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

Th#<  bilt  qoHa  not  this  hand.* 

Sal  (drawing.)  How !  dost  thou  brave  me  7 

T«  Well — this  saves  a  trial,  and  false  mercy. 
Sokltf  R,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Ark  Soldiers!  Ay— 

ilmcjfou  dare  not 
SmL  Alone  f  foolUi  slave— 

I  HIiBt  m  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink  from 
I  Of  open  force?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not 

Thy  gtrpngth :  thy  tooth  is  naught  without  its  venom — 
[  't\»  aerpeot's,  net  the  lion's.    Cut  him  down. 

BtL  {interpo&ing.)    Arbeces !  are  yon  mad  7  Have 
I  I  not  rendered 

tfyflWDid?    Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's  jus- 
I  tiee. 

Arh.  }io—l  win  sooner  trust  the  stan  thou  prat'st  of, 
And  thii  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
IK  my  own  breeth  and  body— so  far  that 
None  else  shall  cham  them. 
SoL  {is  tk€  Gumrda.)  Yon  hear  kirn,  and  me, 

;  Tike  htm  not,— kill. 

I         [Thf  Gwarde  aitath  AaVAOis,   who  defends 
himself  vaUemilf  and  dexterously  till   they 


SsL  la  it  even  so ;  and  must 

I  ds  the  hangman's  office ?    Recreants!  see 
How  you  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[SAi^umcsa  attacks  AaBAOSs. 

Emter  SAaDAJiArAUJS  and  Train, 
Ssr,  Hold  your  hands^ 

I-POD  your  fives,  I  say.    What,  deaf  or  drunken  7 
My  fwoid !  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword :  here,  fellow, 
(itte  me  thy  weapon.  [To  a  Guard. 

[Sasdakapalvs  snatches  a  sword  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  rushes  between  the  combatants — 
they  separate, 
Ssr,  In  my  very  palace ! 

What  binden  roe  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
AodacuNis  brawlets? 
BeL  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal.  Or— 

Yourweaknev. 


*  (**Biit  Cmmil  the  monarch  e!aim*d  his  pfivacy."— M8.J 
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Sar,  (raising  the  sword.)    How? 

SaL  Strike !  so  the  blow*s  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  for  torture— I*ro  content 

Sar.  What— him! 

Who  dares  aanil  Arbaces  7 

Sal,  I ! 

Sar.  Indeed ! 

Prince,  you  forget  yourBolf.    Upon  what  warrant? 

Sal.  (showing  the  signet,)    Thine. 

Arb.  {confused,)  The  king's ! 

Sal,  Yes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it 

Sar.  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SoL  Yon  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employed  it  for  the  best    IVonounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave— a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar,  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[Arbaces  and  Salcmkicbs  return  their  swords 
to  the  scabbards, 

SaL  Mine's  sheathed:  I  pray  you  sheathe  not  yours: 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
(7*0  o  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 

Well,  sirs. 
What  doth  this  mean? 

Bel,  The  prince  must  answer  that 

SaL  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  !  treachery  and  Beleses ! 
That  were  a  union  I  will  not  believe. 

Bel,  Where  is  the  proof? 

SaL  1*11  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb,  {to  SaL)    A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  ofl  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not ;  no— 
No— ril  not  hear  of  such  tilings.    These  vain  bicker- 
ings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  Fust 

Let  hun  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  all 

Sar,  Whv,  if  I  thought  so— 

But  no,  it  cannot  be :  the  Mode  Arbaces — 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations ^No, 

I'll  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  cimeter  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.    Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

SaL  {delivering  back  the  signet.)     Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet 

Sar.  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

SaL  Sire, 

I  wed  it  for  your  honor,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar,  Solahould: 

He  never  aak'd  it 


•  C  "not  else 

It  quits  tids  living  hand.*«-MS.] 
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Sal  Doabt  not,  he  wHl  have  it, 

Without  that  hoUow  lemblance  of  respect. 

Bel.  I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  Btrongly  'gainst  two  subjecta,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  zealoue  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal  Peace,  factious  priest,  and  faithlesi  soldier! 
thou 
Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homiliee 
For  those  who  know  thee  not    Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel.  Hear  him, 

My  liege — the  son  of  Belus !  he  Uasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh !  for  that  I  pray  yoa 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are— what  I  see  them — ashes. 

Bel  King !  do  not  deem  so :  they  are  with  the  stars, 


Sar.     You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise. 
If  you  preach  farther — Why,  tkit  m  rank  treason. 

SaL  My  lord ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols !  Let  him  be  released — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

SaL  My  k»id,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar,  Yes,  and  be  sermonized. 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

BeL  Monarch !  respect  them. 

Sar,  Oh !  for  that— I  love  them ! 

I  love  to  watch  them  m  the  deep  blue  vault, 
And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redooUed  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave. 
As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  v  ater,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fring    lis  bcmks :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Grods,  as  sor      <ay,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  h        or  simply  lamps  of  night, 
Worids,  or        lights  of  worids,  I  know  nor  cars  not 
There*s  b**       ling  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  r         ange  for  your  Chaklean  lore ; 
Besides,  «w  of  these  all  clay  can  know 

Of  aug!  /e  it,  or  below  it — nothing. 

I  see  *  iliancy  and  feel  their^auty — * 

When  line  on  my  graye  I  shaU  know  neither. 

Bei  either,  sire,  say  better. 

Sa.  1  will  wait, 

If  it :  4  3rou,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 

In  th<  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 

That  r  your  service  militant 

Unto  4iinistry — not  loving  either. 

Sti  de.)    His    lusts    have    made  him    mad. 

hen  must  I  save  him. 
Spit  mselfl 

St  Please  yon  to  hear  me.  Satraps ! 

And       .fly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt  thee 


>  I       know  them  beauUftd,  and  see  them  brilliaat*'— 
XS. 

>  [    .e  second  Act  is.  we  think,  a  ftdlure.    The  conspira- 
tors I  ive  a  tedious  dialogue,  which  is  taiterrupted  by  Sale- 


Mote  than  the  soldier;  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  h^  a  warrior:  let  us  part 
In  peace— m  not  say  pardon — ^which  must  be 
Eam*d  by  the  guilty :  this  1*11  not  pioaoiuica  ye. 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  deprnds 
Your  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  feais. 
But  fear  not — ^for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful— 
And  so  live  on.    Were  I  the  thing  some  think  msi 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gors  from  the  high  gates 
Ol  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust. 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
Thev  woul^  be  crownM  to  reign  o*er — let  that  pasa 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  ^esi  ye  Sfuilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.    Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  yoa  ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges. 
And  proofis  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacitSee 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  aie»  weis 
Once  honest    Ye  are  fresi  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  thit  clemency 

Bel  (interrupting  kirn.)     la  wecthy  of  yooisdf 
and,  although  innocent. 
We  thank 

Sar.      Priest !  keep  yonr  thmnksgivinfB  for  Beh» 
His  oflbpring  needs  none. 

Bel  But  being  innooentr— > 

Sar.  Be  silent— OuUt  is  loud.    If  ye  are  foyal, 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  gnlefuL 

Bel  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  ss  a  mere  favor. 

Sar,  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  hooilj. 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.    Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  his  peoplei 

Bel  1  trust  there  is  no  causa. 

Sar,  No  esase 

But  many  causers : — if  ye  meet  with  soch 
In  the  exercise  of  yonr  tnqoisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heavsA 
In  some  mysterions  twinUe  of  the  stars, 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  prey  you  note. 
That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  beaveo 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none ; 
And,  hating  not  hunself,  yet  loves  hk  feUows 
Enough  to  spam  even  those  who  would  not  i|iaie  him 
Were  they  once  masters — but  that's  doohtfaL    Sa- 

traps! 
Your  swords  and  pennns  are  at  Hberty 
To  use  them  as  ye  will— 4Nit  from  this  hoar 
I  have  no  call  for  either.    Salemenes ! 
Follow  me.* 

[Exeunt  SAanANAPAum,  SALunicas,  ontf  tit 
TVotfi,  Ae,  leaving  AasAcss  on^  Bri.Mtt 

Ark  Befeses! 

Bel  Now,  what  think  yon  ! 

Arb,  That  we  are  lost 

Bel  Tbst  we  have  won  the  kangdos 

Arb.  What?  thus  svpeoted— with  the  swofd  itnaf 
o'er  us 
But  by  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering. 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperioos  breath. 
Which  qmred  ns— why,  I  know  not 

Bel  Seek  not  whr; 


menea  with  a  guard.    Salemenes  is  followed  by  the  kins.  \ 
who  reverses  all  his  measures,  pardons  Arbaoes,  bemc*r 
he  will  not  believe  him  guihy.  and  BeleRS,  in  onftrr  o* 
etoape  fttmi  his  long  speeehss  aboui  the  aattoiBni  ceiigiau 
This  incident  only  is  well  managed.-»HiBsa.] 
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Bat  let  118  profit  by  tba  interraL 

The  boar  in  stiU  our  own— 4Nir  power  tho 

The  night  the  same  we  destmecl    He  bath  changed 

Xothinj^  except  our  ignorance  of  all 

Sjupicion  into  mich  a  certainty 

At  nitut  make  nadneai  of  delay. 

Ark  Aadyvt 

Btl  What,  doubting  still  7 

Afh.  He  spared  our  liTeB»  nay,  mon, 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

Btl  And  how  kof 

Will  be  M  aparD  7  till '  Jie  first  drunken  minute. 
Ark.  Or  sober»  rather.*  Yet  be  did  it  nobly ; 
(?are  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 

BjwjIv 

Btl         Say  bravely. 

Arh.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhapa. 

But  tt  baa  toaeh'd  me,  and,  whatever  betide, 
I  will  no  further  on. 
Btl  And  lose  the  world ! 

Arh,  Ijotm  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 
BtL  I  Uuflh  that  we  ^ould  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  ktog  of  distaffi ! 

Art.  But  no  lees  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  Uuah  far  more  to  take  the  grantor'a ! 
Btl  Thou  mayst  endure  whatever  thou  wilt— the 
ttara 
'  Have  written  otherwiM. 

Ark  Though  they  came  down, 

And  maiabaUM  me  the  way  in  aU  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  lollaw. 

Btl  This  is  weakness — worse 

ThsQ  a  stand  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 
'  Aod  waking  in  the  daik.— Go  to — go  to. 

Ark  Mstboogbt  he  look'd  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
liookiog  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 
Btl  I  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him. 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 
What  then?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arh.  But  we 

The  meaner  ;-*Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 
.     Btl  S<>- 

WooUst  thoo  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  7 

Arh.  No— but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Tbon  life  ungrateful. 

Btl  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men ! 

TliOQ  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
FooU  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Bfcaose  for  something  or  for  nothmg,  this 
Ra4i  rtiveller  (rtepe,  ostentatiously, 
'Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  turuM 
Into— what  shall  I  say  7— Sardanapolus ! 
1  kaow  no  name  mote  ignominious. 

Ark  But 

An  hour  age,  who  daied  to  term  me  such 
Hod  held  \m  life  but  lightly— as  it  is, 
1  Biuit  focgire  you,  even  as  be  forgave  u^— 
^Mfoirunat  henwlf  would  not  have  done  it 
Btl  No->the  queen  liked  no  sbaren  of  the  kuig- 
dom« 
N«(  eren  a  husband. 
I     Arh,  I  moat  serve  him  tmly^— 

BdL  And  humbly? 

Ark  Ko,  sir,  pnmdly— being  honest 

\  AaO  be  nearer  thronM  than  yon  to  heaven  \ 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
I  Ym  nay  do  your  own  deemiiig^— yoo  have  codes, 


And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teachea. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel  Have  you  fiui8h'd7 

Ark  Yes— 

With  you. 

Bel  And  would,  peifaaps,  betray  as  well 

As  quit  me  7 

Ark  That's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

Bel  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Ark  N<>- 

There  is  more^peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

Bel  If  it  must  be  so— 

I'll  on  ak>ne 

Ark  Alone ! 

Bel  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Ark  But  this  is  fillU 

Bel  With  worse  than  vacancy-— 

A  despised  monarch.    Look  to  it,  Arbacea : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assvria.    Heaven  itself 
Seem*d  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one ; 
And,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant 

Ark  Your  servant ! 

Bel  Why  not  ?  better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardoned  slave  of  the  Sardanapalus ! 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan,  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Ark  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it 

Pan,  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 
I     Bel  With  our  troops? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
l^eir  household  train. 

Ark  But 

Bel  It  must  be  obey'd: 

Say,  we  depart 

Pan,  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel  (aside.)  Ay! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not 

[Exit  Famza. 

Bel  Now  then  obey ! 

Ark  Doubtless. 

Bel  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison-^ 
No  further. 

Ark  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed ! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

Bel  Graves! 

Ark       If  I  thoBght  so,  this  good  swoid  should  dig 


One  more  than  mine. 

BeL  It  ahsH  have  woik  enoagfa. 

Let  me  hq>e  better  than  thoa  angnreet ; 
At  present,  let  ns  hence  at  best  we  may. 
Thon  doet  agree  with  me  in  nndentanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — ^favoss  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  was,  bloodless — 

BeL  But  will  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arb,  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire*8  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties. 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  ns  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we'll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  Twill  be  shorten'd  at  the  gates. 

It  may  be. 

BeL  No ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls. 
Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans : 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life 

BeL  Fool!    hence — what    else    diould    deqiotism 
alarmed 
Mean?  Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces? 

BeL  No;  towards  your  kingdom, 

lliere's  time,  there's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power,  and 

means, 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full 
Away! 

Arb.     And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

BeL  Self-defence  is  a  virtue. 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right    Away,  I  say ! 
Let 's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking, 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  night-shade — hence ! 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal ; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort. 
The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 


'  >  [Aifoaces  is  a  mere  common-plare  warrior ;  and  Beleses, 
on  ^om.  we  suspect.  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than 
'  usual  pams,  is  a  venr  ordiniLry  and  uninteresting  villain. 
j  Sardanapalus,  indeed,  and  SiUemenes,  are  both  made  to 
!   speak  01  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master- mover  of  the 

f>lot,  as  a  politician  in  whose  hands  Arbaces  is  but  a  **  war- 
ike  puppet  ;'*  and  Diodorus  Siculus  has  represented  him. 
in  tuatt  as  tlie  first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  his  treason,  ana 
as  making  use  of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed 
power  of  foretelling  future  events,  to  inflame  the  ambition, 
to  direct  the  measures,  to  sustaui  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove 
the  despondency,  of  his  comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing 
appears  in  the  tragedy.  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious 
to  show  his  own  contempt  for  the  priest,  that  he  has  not 
even  allowed  him  that  share  of  cunning  and  evil  influence 
which  was  necessary  for  the  part  which  he  had  to  fill.  Instead 
of  being  the  original,  the  restless  and  unceasing  prompter  to 
bold  and  wicked  measures,  we  find  him,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, hanging  back  from  the  enterprise,  and  chilling 
the  energy  of  Arbaces  by  an  enumeration  of  the  real  or 
which  might  yet  impede  its  execution. 


The  oidera  of  some  parssangs  &«in  hence: 
Nay,  there's  no  other  cboiee,  bnt        hencsi,  I  ny. 
[ExU  with  AmsAoasp  tek»f$Utm9  rtfaiKiliy* 

Enter  SAEDA-NATALtrs  and  Salkitkxbs 


Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  wiliioiit  I 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  eidle. 

SaL  Taa» 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  fiom  the  addtr 
Twined  round  their  rMta. 

S(&.  Why,  what  wonldst  haw  mt  60 ' 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  paidoa* 

SaL  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  yoirr 
temples. 

Sar.  That  were  tyramucal. 

SaL  Bntaare. 

Sar.  Wo  aie  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  apon  the  ftontipr ' 

SaL  They  are  not  there  yet — never  ahould  th«y 
Were  I  well  listen'd  to.  [be  iDk 

Sar.  Nay,  I  iaxte  UstenM 

Impartially  to  thee — why  not  to  them  ? 

SaL  You  may  know  that  hereafter ;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

i^or.  And  you  will  join  as  at  the  banqnet? 

SaL  Sin, 

Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  wassaHer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Baechaat*s. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SaL  And  fit  that  some  shonld  watch  for  theas  «V» 
Too  oft     Am  I  permitted  to  depart  T  (rpt^l 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  SalciikeBM, 

My  brother,  my  beet  subject,  better  prine« 

Than  I  am  king.   You  should  have  been  the  moasjeh. 

And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  bnt 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kiiMt 

Though  oft-reproving,  su^rance  of  ray  fonSe& 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  coonaet. 

That  is,  their  lives^t  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sonnd ;  but,  let  them  live:  we  wiB  not 

Cavil  about  their  Uvea — so  let  them  mend  tfa<«ii. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep. 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

SaL  'Hins  yoo  ran 

The  risk  to  sleep  forever,  to  save  treitoni— . 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  yean  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet 


Instead  of  exercising  that  power  over  the  mind  of  hi*  « 
rade  which  a  religious  impostor  may  well  passer  t  < 
better  and  more  roRgnanimous  souls  than  his  own.  1 
is  ma  *e  to  pour  his  predictions  mio  incredulous  rar».  uid 
Arbaces  is  as  mere  an  epicurean  in  his  creed  a»  SivrtstUr 
p«lus.  When  we  might  have  expected  to  find  lam  casaqr 
with  hope  and  reverence  on  the  star  which  the  CUiaMraa 
points  out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  wvrnor  »^«f-iM.s 
m  the  language  of  Mezentius.  of  the  sword  on  whnfi  w 
confidence  depends,  and  instead  of  bcnag  a  loot  in  tfa«  haad 
of  the  pontiff^  he  says  almost  every  thmg  which  <s  Ui«l«  t" 
affront  iiim.  Though  Bele^^s  is  introduced  U>  us  a»  en^^ ^  >« 
in  devotion,  and  as  a  fervent  worshipfier  of  xbr  Son.  :^  '-« 
nowhere  made  either  to  feel  or  to  couotcrfets  liuu  r^ 
feMsumal  zeal  against  Saxdanapalos  wtucn  his  open  at- 
tempt of  the  gods  would  naturally  call  for ;  and  no  mj^vi 
appears,  throughout  tJie  play,  why  Arbaces  slkooU  I  >-  'v. 
against  his  own  conscience  and  opiokion,  Bhe  ooasscU  '^  a 
man  of  whom  he  speaks  with  dislike  and  die( — 
pretences  to  inspi  ration  and  sanctity  he  1 
mingled  ridicule.— Biaaor  Uaaaa.] 
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Sar.  Tempt  me  not : 

My  ipmI  if  poiPd 

8tL  But  it  may  be  recallU 

Sv.  Tm  royal. 

SaL  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

Iliif  half  Indulgence  of  an  exile  servee 
Sit  Is  (KOToka^a  {>Bidon  should  be  foiU 
Or  it  is  none. 

Str.  And  who  prasnaded  me 

Afl^r  I  hid  rppealM  them,  or  at  least 
Only  diavii^d  them  ftom  onr  presence,  who 
Urrai  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  7 

S4iL  Tms ;  tkat  I  had  forgotten ;  that  is,  sire, 
If  tb«y  6>r  reach*d  their  satrapies — why,  then, 
Rflpcof  e  ma  msn  for  my  advice  7 

S€r.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — in  safety. 
In  nfety,  mark  me — and  security— 
U»k  to  thine  own. 

S9L  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Tbf ir  wftty  diall  be  oared  for. 

Str.  Get  thee  henco,  then ; 

\adt  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

S4L  Site,  I  ihaH  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salemknes. 

Sv.  (ssJift.)   That  man  ia  of  a  temper  too  se- 
verej 
Hard  bat  as  tofty  as  the  rodE»  and  free 
Fraia  an  the  taints  of  common  earth — ^while  I 
Vm  iofter  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers : 
Bat  at  onr  aoakl  is,  most  the  produce  be. 
If  I  havs  eir*d  this  time,  'tis  on  the  side 
Wbrm  emv  rits  moot  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  kaow  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
With  DO  ofttinies  for  pain,  and  sometimes  treasure ; 
A  Rpirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  oooat  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Quft^oDs  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Nor  B«al,  though  an  oracular  deity—* 
Albrit  his  raaible  face  majestical 
FrowH  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
Ka  brows  le  changed  eacpreamin,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  1  will  be  joyous — 
'\iid  here  osmes  Joy's  true  herald. 

Enter  Mtrmu. 

%•  King!  the  sky 

1<  oT<>iea«t,  and  mnsten  muttering  thunder. 
In  deads  that  seam  approaohmg  Oast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest* 
Wai  yoa  then  quit  the  palace  7 

Sv.  Tempest,  say'st  thou  7 

^Vyr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

S*r.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Nm  nt  oeoleBt  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 
il?^  ^•teh  the  warring  elements ;  but  this 
^uld  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
'Jftooth  faces  of  onr  festive  friends.    Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  7 

^yr.  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
AsftogBriesofJove.* 

^'  Jove ! — ay,  your  Baal — 

Otts  ain  has  a  property  in  thunder, 


C*  Kor  sOsaft  BaaL  our  imaged  deity, 
Ahhoucti  his  mart^Ie  face  looks  nowningly 
Astbe  dnU  shadows,"  lfco.-MBj 

»rindiitsm«aAes}5;j«J2PJ^ 


And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,— «nd  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

jSfyr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

8ar,  Yes— for  the  priests.    Well,  we  will  not  go 
forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised !  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.    The 

gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thjrself. 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peiy, 

Methinks  it  is  tlie  same  within  these  walb 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

JUTyr.  Not  so ;  these  walls 

Are  high,  and  strong,  and  guarded.    Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way, 
And  massy  portal ;  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar,  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  ckrad-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king. 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.    But  be  calm : 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  aro 
Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then  7 

Sar,  So  sanguinary?    Thou  J 

Myr.  I  would  not  ahrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.    Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenee. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Jtfyr.  *Tis  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one — 111  none  on't ;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — ^my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so^ 

Sar.  Myrriia,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Afyr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  wero  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.* 

Afyr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendor, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.     You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads : 
But  this  the  gods  avert !  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel, 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs,* 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  < 
ESzcept  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 


I  ["  As  from  the  gods  to  augur."— MS.] 

*  V*  The  weaker  merit  of  our  Asian  women.**— MS.] 

•  ['<  Rather  than  prove  that  love  to  you  in  griefs  "—MS  ^ 
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,  That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.    Iief  •  ni^ 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast 

[Extmt? 


ACT  nt 


SCENE     I. 


T7te  Hatt  of  the  Pahtee  iUuminated4 — SAtOANAPAUis 

and  hU  GuesiM  at  Table* — A  Storm  without^  and 

Thunder  oecanonaUy  heard  during  the  Banquet, 

Sar,  Fill  full !  why  this  is  as  it  should  be :  hero 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair !   Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — ^where  the  king  is,  pleasore 
sparkles. 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Ninirod*s  huntings, 
Or  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer'd  7 

Alt  Mighty  though 

Tliey  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been. 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace— the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.    What  is  it  that  we  seek? 
Enjoyment !     We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it. 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes. 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No ; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  worid  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?   I  have  heard  otherwise ! 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traiton  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so ! — ^*Tis  imposaible. 
What  cause? 

Sar.  What  cause?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up; 

We  will  not  think  of  them:  there  are  none  such. 
Or  if  thero  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt  Guests,  to  my  pledge ! 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I? 
The  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[Zames  and  the  Gueets  kneel,  and  exelaiw^— 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[It  thundert  at  they  kneel ;  tome  ttart  up  in 
confumon. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends?  in  that  strong 
peal 
Hia  father  gods  consented. 

JIfyr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  7 

Sar.  Impiety ! — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  Til  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  ariM,  my  pious  friends ; 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshtpi/d. 

AU.  Both— 

Both  yon  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects: 


1  [The  second  Act,  which  contains  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Arbaces,  its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Sale- 
menes,  and  the  too  rash  and  hasty  U)rgivenes$  of  the  retiels 
by  the  king,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  uninteresling.— 
JsrrasT.] 


Sar.  Methinka  the  thnndem  aia  jacw— i;  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippam 

Smr.  That's  true,  my  Mynfaa ;  and  could  I  ooavNt 
My  realm  to  one  wide  sheltar  for  tiie  wiwiilisd, 
Fddoit 

Myr.  Thoa'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  geiHiral» 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  yoor  fod^  Ikea, 

Who  can,  and  do  not? 

Myr.  Do  not  apeak  of  Aat, 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar,  True,  they  love  aai  eanw^ 

Better  than  mortals.     Friendb,  a  thought  hm  Ave* 

me: 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  then,  think  ya,  be 
Air  worihippers?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry* 
And  pelting  aa  even  now. 

Myr.  The] 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  tbe  sob  Mmet^ 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  ymtr  paJacs  wm% 
Unroof  M  and  desolate,  how  many  flalteresa 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  lofw^ 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well  ; 
The  Aaijrrians  know  no  pleasore  but  their  kinjf  t. 
And  homage  ia  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  [ 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Pmrdtmf  are: 

We  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark!  what  was  that? 

Zam.  That!  nothisff  hot  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of— Hark  again! 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  leot 

Sar.  No  nMrf. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  onicr? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  then  know'st. 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Panta,  with  his  noord  and  garments  hi»if, 
and  disordered.     The  Guests  rite  in  comfmsas*} 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards.)  Look  to  the  perti!^: 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  withooL 
Your  arms !  To  arms !  The  king's  in  danger.    Men- 

arch! 
Excuse  this  haste, — ^'tis  faith. 

Sar.  Speak  en. 

Pan.                                                           It  is 
As  Salemenes  fear*d ;  the  faithlees  aatraps 

Sar.   Yon  are  wounded-^ ve  some  wine.    T<ir 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  'Tis  nothing— «  mere  flesh  weuwt    I  am  weca 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign* 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence, 

Afyr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebeb* 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleees  reach *d 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march  ;  and  on  my  atte*.  it  te  use  the  power 


■  [Early  in  the  third  Art,  the  royal  banqoel  tn  rf»«-v'  •-* 
hv  sudden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt;  sal  xlatu  the  r«rt 
eller   blazes  out    into  the  brru,  and  th*  Greek  tK*u^  ^l 
Myrrha  mounts  to  lU  proper  oOoe !— ^iBrrmav  j 
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Whkli  I  WM  delegated  wHh,  they  call'd 
I  Upon  thftir  tivops,  who  ran  in  fierce  defiaaeeb 

'     Fan.  Too  jnuiy. 

j     Sor*  Spore  not  of  thy  free  apeeeh 

I  To  itpam  miiM  eeii  the  truth. 

,     Pan.  My  own  slight  guard 

Went  faithfal-^nd  what'a  left  of  it  is  still  so. 
I     ATyr.  And  afs  these  all  the  force  still  faithful?— 
Pm.  No— 

ThA  Bactfiaat^  new  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
,  Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
,  By  rtioajf  sufpicioD  of  the  Median  chiefi, 

Art  atttne roiiB,  and  make  strong  head  against 
-  Th«  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
Aa  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  c«4)tr«  oil  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
{He  UiitaUi,)  I  am  charged  to— ^ 
Mifr.  'Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

pMn.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment. 
And  ibow  himself  unto  the  soldien :  his 
,  Solr  preseoee  in  this  instant  micht  do  more 
Thaa  honts  can  do  in  his  behali. 

»W.  What,  ho! 

My  armor  there. 
MifT.  And  wilt  thou  7 

Sar,  Wm  I  not? 

Ho,  there !— But  seek  not  for  the  buckler ;  'tis 
Tno  brary : — a  light  cuiras  and  my  sword. 
HVr«ue  the  rebels? 

Pa«-  Scarce  «  furlong's  length 

Frani  tho  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Str,  Then  I  may  charge  on  horaeback.   Sfero,  ho ! 
Oidrr  my  borse  out^ — ^There  is  space  enough 
I  Evra  in  cor  G0nrta«  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  manhal  half  the  hoiaomen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  Srsao /or  the  armor, 
Myr,  IIow  I  do  lore  thee ! 
Sv,  I  ne*er  doubted  it 

Vyr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 
•W. ,'  (o  Ais  AiiendanU)  Bring  down  my  spear,  too^ 
WhrrecSalemenea? 

Pn,  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

la  tbo  thick  of  the  fight 

S^T.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

Tbf  path  ftill  opeti«  and  communication 
I^  twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx? 

Pan.  Twas 

^Vhfn  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear: 
Our  tfoopM  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  formU 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present. 
Arid  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
1  come. 
Pn.    There's  Tictory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pania. 
^'  Aitada — Zaroes — forth,  and  arm  ye  I    There 
I*  all  iu  readineas  in  the  armory. 
S*'^  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
Ib  the  rvmoto  apartments :  let  a  guard 
Be  OK  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 


I  r"  In  the  third  Act,  where  Sardanapalus  calls  for  a 
oirnv  Uf  kMik  at  himsieii  in  his  armor,  recollect  to  quote 
LV  LiLn  iUN&aire  from  Jiiyenal  upon  Otho,  (a  similar  ehar- 
i>trr  mhritiid  the  same  thing.)  OilTord  will  help  you  to  it. 
Tkc  init  IS,  perhaas.  too  famihar,  trat  It  is  historical,  (of 
Y<J«o,  ii  Inut,)  and  natural  m  an  effeminate  character."— 
t^  8.  to  Mir.  jr.l 


L_ 


ir.i 

Ilie  tenet  speculum  patbJei  gestamen  Othonis; 
Aeums  Arund  spolium,  quo  se  Ule  videbat 


The  post  but  with  their  liyes — command  it,  Zames. 
Aitada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ; 
Your  poet  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Zames,  Altada,  and  all  eave  Mtrrha. 

Enter  Sfero  and  others  with  the  King^a  Arms,  j-c. 

Sfe.  King !  your  armor. 

Sar.  {arming  himself,)   Give  me  the  cuiras — so: 
my  baldric ;  now 
My  sword :  I  had  forgot  the  helm — where  is  it? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy  :  you  mistake,  too— 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it 

Sfe.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem'd!    Are  you  too  tum'd  a  rebel? 
Fellow! 
Your  part  is  to  obey :  return,  and — no- 
It  is  too  late— I  will  go  forth  without  it 

Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognise  you — ^for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  bright- 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.    Now — my  spear !  I'm  arm'd. 

[In  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfero. 
Sfero— I  had  forgotten — bring  the  minor.* 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire? 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  braas. 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.' 

[Exit  SFsaa 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  danwels  T 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I  am  gone— - 

Myr.  I  follow. 

Sar.  You!  to  battle? 

JIfyr.  If  it  were  so, 

'Twere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the  path. 
I  will  await  here  your  rettira. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  qMcious,  and  the  firat  to  be  sought  out, 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

Jlfyr.  Still,  we  meet  again, 

Sar.  How? 

Myr.        In  the  spot  where  all  most  meet  at  last — 
In  Hades !  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 
A  shore  beyond  the  Styx :  and  if  there  be  not. 
In  ashes. 

Sar.      Darest  thou  so  much  7 

Afyr.  I  dare  all  thmgs. 

Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest 


Armatum,  cum  Jam  tolli  vexilla  juberet. 
Res  memoranda  novis  annalibus,  alque  recent! 
Historia,  speculum  civilis  farcina  beui.**— Ju  v.  Sul.  ii. 
"  This  grasps  a  mirror— pathic  Otho's  boast, 
(Auruncan  Actor's  spoil,)  where,  while  his  ho9t, 
with  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required. 
He  viewM  his  mailed  form  j  view'd,  and  admired ! 
Lo,  a  new  subject  for  the  historic  page, 
A  Miaaoa,  midst  the  arms  of  ciril  rage  I^—Gxppoao.] 
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Act  m. 


Re-enter  Sfero  totih  the  mhror. 

Sar.  (looking  at  hinuelf,)  Tliis  cuiras  fits  me  wall, 
the  baldric  better, 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks  I  seem 

[Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Pamng  well  in  these  toys  ;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada  !  Whereas  AlUda  7 

Sfe,  Waiting,  aire, 

Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar,  True ;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrh  a,  embrace  me  ; — ^yet  once  more— Hince  more — 
Love  me,  whatever  betide.     My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  bo  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Afyr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

[Exeunt  Sardanapalits  and  SnsRO.' 
Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.     Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish !  If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish  ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wounc 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king ;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave  ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.     Oh,  mighty  Jove ! 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian. 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus !  yes,  I  love  him 

Now,   now,   far  more   than Hark — to  the  war 

shout! 
Methinks  it  nean  me.    If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  draws  forth  a  smaU  viaL 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learned  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shaD  free  me !  It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave  : — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude. 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.     Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now — 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfeio,  ho ! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here !  what  wouldst  thou  with  him  7 
How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  7 

Alt.  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

jlfyr.  And  the  king? 

Alt.  Like  a  king.    I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldienB  knew  his  face. 
And  the  foe  too  ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr.  Ye  gods. 

Who  fulminate  o'er  my  fathei^s  land,  protect  him ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king 


1  [In  the  third  Act,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  are  disturb- 
ed at  their  banquet  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  battle  which  follows,  if  we  orerlook  the  absurdity, 
which  occurs  during  one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies  drawn 


Alt.  By  SalemeiMS. 

Who  sent  me  privily  npon  this  charge. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  carele 
The  king !  the  king  fights  as  he  revets  I  ho ! 
What,  Sfero,  I  will  seek  the  armory — 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Attaai. 

Myr.  Tis  no  di^onor — no— 

'TIS  no  dishonor  to  have  loved  this  roan. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Akides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  OinphaleV 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distan,  sorely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  msntiood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banqoet  lo  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument    How  goes  the  strife,  sir  7 

Enter  an  Ofieer. 

OJfieer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  rsoovery.    Zames !  Where 

Is  Zames? 

ilfyr.        Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  womea. 

[Exit  Ofrrr 

Myr.  (sola.)  He's  gone ;  and  told  no  more  than  tiat 
airs  lost! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more  7  In  those  words. 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  livea 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  grealv 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least. 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils;. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay ;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  king  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  yon  henoe^  hejtoi 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  Uvea 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  yoor  Kfr, 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  lor  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Jlfyr.  Will  he  then  ghre  way? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last    Still,  sUU  he  does  wb«ie*er 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then  :---•▼• 

Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancient  hafls 
Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till  , 

This  fatal  night     Farewell,  Assyria's  line  * 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod !     Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me—away ! 

Jlfyr.    No:    Fll  die  here! — ^Away,  and  teQ   year 
king 
I  loved  him  to  the  last 


up  against  each  other  in  a  dining-room,  is  extremelv  v»r: 
told  ;  and  Sardanapalos  dispUys  toe  precise  nnxtore'of  ef- 
feminacy and  courage,  levi^  snd  talent,  which  beknaf*  t^« 
his  character.— flusm.] 


Scene  i. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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EnSir  rxxnkXkfhUJB  and  Salemknks  with  SoU 
dter9  Paxu  9Uita  Mtkrha,  and  rangta  himaelf 
teitk  tkem. 

Sar.  Since  it  ifl  thus, 

'  VVf 'U  die  wliere  wc  were  bora — in  our  own  halls. 

Srny  your  ranks — stand  finn.     I  have  dispatch'd 

A  tni-«ty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 

All  fresh  and  faithful ;  theVIl  be  here  anon. 
I  All  is  not  over. — Pnnia,  look  to  Myrrha. 
j  [Pania  returns  towards  Myrrba. 

iVdL  We   have    breathing  time:    yet   once   more 
I  charge,  ray  friends^ 

j  Ooe  for  AjBy/in  \ 

<      &V.  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

I  My  faithful  D^ictrlans,  I  will  henceforth  be 

Km%  of  yoor  nation,  and  we*U  hold  together 
I  Tltin  reaUn  as  proyince, 
I      Sat  Haxk !  they  come — they  come. 

'       Enlrr  Fvlssei  and  Ajlraces  with  the  Rebels, 

I 

I     Ati.  D/t  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.    Charge ! 

charge! 
I      Bt!  On !  on ! — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  us. 

—On! 
I         I  Hiey  charge   the  King  and  Salestenes  with 
(heir  Troops^  who  defend  themselves  till  the 
I  arrivat    of  Zames,   with   the   Guard   before 

I  mewtioned.     The  Rebels  are  then  driven  off, 

I  and  pursued    by   Salehe.ves,    ^c.     As   the 

I  King  is  going  to  join  the  pursuit,  Beleses 

crosses  him. 
f^ii  Ho  I  tyrant — /  will  end  this  war. 
S«f .  Even  so, 

Vt  wttriike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
(intefui  and  trosty  subject : — yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  wntild  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom, 
R*ither  than  dtp  my  hands  in  holy  blood 
BH.  Thine  hour  is  come. 

AV.  No,  thine. — I've  lately  read, 

Tlioiiirh  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 
And  ran^ng  round  the  zodiac,  found  thy  fate 
la  thr  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
Th.ii  thou  wilt  now  be  crush*d. 
Bel  But  not  by  thee. 

[  They  fight ;  Bblkbes  i>  wounded  and  disarmed. 
^  Sar.  'raising  his  sword  to  dispatch  him,  exclaims) — 
.Vow  call  upon  thy  planets,  will  tliey  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  0»eir  seer  and  credit? 

[A  Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Beleses. 
They  amtaU  the  King,  who,  in  turn,  is  rescued 
by  a  Party  of  his  Soldiers,  who  drive   the 
Hebels  of. 
Ttir  villain  was  a  propliet  after  all. 
t  pon  tbrm — ^ho !  there — ^victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit. 
Ifyr.  (to  Pan.)  Pursue  !   Why  stand'st  thou  here, 
and  leav*ttt  the  ranks 
Of  r^ilow-soldiem  conquering  without  thee  ? 
Fsn.  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 
Vyr,  Me ! 

Think  iiiH  of  nie — •  single  soldier's  arm 
Mu«  not  be  wanting  now.     I  ask  no  guard, 
I  o«^  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake, 
Kf|t  watch  upon  a  woman  ?     Hence,  I  say, 
*  h  tboD  art  ihjuned !    Nay,  then,  /  will  go  forth. 


'  rrhe  kiof,  tiy  his  daring  valor,  restores  the  fortune  of 
t^ft|3ii.aadratQms,  with  all  hlB  train,  to  the  palace.    The 
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A  feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife. 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 

shield 
Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Mtreha. 

Pan.  Yet  stay,  damsel ! — She  is  gone. 

If  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kinirdom,  yet  he  figlits 
For  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he, 
Who  never  flashM  a  cimeter  till  now  ? 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Panu. 

Enter  Altada  and  Sfero  by  an  opposite  door. 

Alt.  Myrrha! 

What,  gone  ?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Pania  also.     Can  aught  have  befallen  them  ? 

Sfe.  I  saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fied  : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  maike 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  wo  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them  ; 

She  cannot  be  fled  far  ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it :  ho  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  bunts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man's  inscrutable. 

Sfe.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance :  away — 
Let's  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Salemenes  and  Soldiers,  ^c. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering :  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  palace, 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true ;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.     But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor?  where's  the  king? 

Enter  Sardanapalus,  cum  suis,  ^c.  and  Myrrha. 

Sar.  Here,  brother.* 

SaL  Unhurt,  I  hope. 

Sar.                                Not  quite ;  but  let  it  pass. 
We've  clear'd  the  palace 

Sal.  And  I  tnist  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather ;  and  I've  order'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved. 
All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  bo  a  flight. 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.     I  am  spent :  give  me  a  seat 

Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 


scene  that  ensues  is  very  masterly  and  characteristic.- 

JSFPRITJ 
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Sar.  'Tb  no  place  to  rest  on. 

For  mind  nor  body :  let  me  have  a  ooiieh, 

[They  place  a  Beat. 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so-— now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

Sal.  This  g;reat  honr  has  prored 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.  Where's  my  cupbearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

Sal.  {smiling.)  'Tis  the  6rBt  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order :  even  I, 
Vour  most  austere  of  coanaellors,  would  now 
Su«rest  a  pniplcr  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood^-donbtlesB. 

Rut  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 
I  hove  learn 'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element : 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd, 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  qpon  the  rebels.     Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  7 

One  of  the  Ouarde.  Slain,  sire ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain!  unrewarded! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that's  hard,  poor  slave  ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold  :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [  They  bring  water — he  drinke. 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
Hie  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

SaL  And  that  bandage,  sire. 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Myr.  Oh  !  he  is  wounded ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful. 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me, 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

Myr.  {to  the  Attendants.)  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire : 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently:  bat  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds  7  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask  7 
Know  St  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  7 

Sal.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No :  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  femininely  meaueth  furiously. 
Because  all  pa.«ions  in  excess  are  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers. 
In  the  pursuit 

SaL  Indeed ! 

Sar,  You  see,  this  night 


» [The  rebels  are  at  length  repulsed.  The  king  re-enters 
wounded,  and  retires  to  rest,  after  a  short  and  very  cbarac- 
tensUc  conversauon  between  Salemenes  and  Myrrha.  in 
which  the  two  kindred  spirits  show  their  mutual  under- 
standug  of  each  other,  and  the  loyal  warrior,  postponing 


Made  warrion  of  more  than  me.    I  paosed 

To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 

Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flasb'd  through  her  but;  lu^ 

As  it  streamed  o'er  her ;  her  Mae  veins  that  nmc 

Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 

Dilated  from  its  symmetry ;  her  lips 

Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  dsa* 

As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal**  clat^i, 

Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 

Waved  arms,  more   dazzling  with   their  own  bm 

whitouesB 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  hekl,  which  she  cassht  im 
From  a  dead  soldier  e  grasp ; — all  these  things  mad* 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  praplietcas 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  heraelf, 
Come  down  to  hail  us  heia. 

SaL  (aside.)  This  is  too  modi. 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  loMt, 
Unless  we  torn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud.)  Bat  pray  thee,  so^. 
Think  of  your  wound — ^you   said   even  new  "tm 
painful. 

Sar.  That's  true,  too ;  but  I  mast  oot  think  of  iL 

SaL  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needfW,  and  will  sss 
Receive  reports  of  progress  mode  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  retom 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so. 

SaL  (in  retiring.)  Mynha ! 

3fyr.  Prince ! 

SaL  You  have  shown  «  aout  to-otcbt 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister^k  lord Bat  do* 

I  have  no  time ;  thou  loveet  the  king? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

SaL  But  wonldst  have  him  king  stffl? 

Myr.  I  would  not   have   him   leas   than  wiMt  br 
should  be. 

SaL  Well  then,  to  have  him  kin^,  and  yotm,  andaS 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  lite. 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  SaleinciMs 
To  urge  me  on  to  this:  I  will  not  fail. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can  -^— 

SaL  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his : 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit  SkJLsnvo 

Sar.  Myrriia !  what,  at  whtspt-is 

With  my  stem  brother  7     I  shall  soon  be  jeAlooik^ 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  canse,  sire  ;  for  oa  ihf 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  womatrs  love — 
A  soldier's  trust — a  subject  s  reverence — 
A  king*8  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration  ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  wsrmly.     1  most  vt 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  tti  auj^ht 
That  throws  me  into  shade :  yet  yoa  «peak  tnith. 

Afyr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  Vx4'dt* 
Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Sar,  Yes,  love !  but  not  from  pei& 

[BMrmMi 


all  the  selfish  doniesiie  feelbigs  whieli  led  bim  to  di^tiU  V 
fair  lonisn,  exhorts  ber  to  use  her  ttimu«t  power  cu  n^ 
her  lover  from  relaxing  into  luxunr.  Tbe  (rmnsiea;  ttc' 
which  their  whispers  produce  on  hardanA{>alu»  !<««««:.» 
agined.—BisBOP  Hsaaa.] 


>  ScEM  t. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCBNB    I. 
ShtLOASxTAXXM  ditcovered  »letpmg  upon  a  Coueh, 
vnd  oecnnanally  dUtwrhed  in  hit  StumherBt  with 
MntKHA  V9atehing. 

hhff,  {mla^  gazing.)  I  have  itolm  apan  hii  not,  if 
naticbe* 
Which  thiu  coQvulaes  riombor :  shall  I  wake  him  7 
N«,  he  aeemi  ealmer.    Oh,  thoa  CSod  of  Quiet ! 
WhoHo  reii^  is  o*er  seard  eyelida  and  Boft  dreanw, 
Or  deep,  deep  aieep,  lo  as  to  be  oafathomM, 
Look  like  thy  brother,  De«th>-eo  atiil— «o  atiriest^ 
For  thrn  we  are  happieat,  aa  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
or  thy  «tertty  ailent,  and  imwakatiin}^  twin. 
A^kin  he  movea — a^raiu  the  play  of  paia 
Shooli  o'er  his  featursa,  aa  the  sudden  ipist 
Civpa  tiie  i^ittctaitt  kike  that  lay  ao  calm' 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow  ;  or  tiie  blast 
Rufim  tha  aotiuim  leaves,  that  dioopinji^  cling 
Kdiatly  and  oiotioaJeas  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  mart  awake  him--yet  not  yet :  who  knowa 
Ftun  what  I  rouaa  htm  ?     It  seenM  pain  ;  but  if 
I  qoickeo  him  to  heavier  pain?    The  fever 
Of  this  toDioltttOiia  aiffht,  the  grief  too  of 
lim  woaod,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and 

shake 
Me  man  to  aee  than  him  to  aoffer.    No : 
I>t  Natore  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
AjkI  1  await  to  saoond,  not  disturb  her.* 
Sv.  {a^^kening.)  Not  so — although  ye  multiplied 
the  staro, 

'  Aad  fttva  them  to  m«  as  a  realm  to  share 
Ffoia  you  m»d  with  you !    I  would  not  so  purchaae 

I  The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence—hence-* 
OUl  huatef  of  the  earliest  hnitea !  and  ye, 
Who  knnted  frUow-rreatmea  as  if  bnitea ! 
Once  bloody  mortals—and  now  bloodier  idols, 
ir  your  priests  lie  not !    And  thou,  ghastly  beldame ! 
I)npp(ii|2  with  duaky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
Th^  carcasses  of  Inde— away !  away  ! 
WhM«  aa  I?     Where  the  apeotxea?     Where— 

No— that 
It  no  (aba  phaAtom :  I  should  know  it  'midst 


*        p'Crisps  the  unswelting  wave,"  Jtc— MS.] 

« !The  fourth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  watchins  over  the 
n'ui^btn  of  HaTdanapalna  He  wakens  and  tein  a  horrid 
4rt  vy,  fkhiek  wc  do  aoi  auch  s/iinire,  except  thni  part  of  it 

•  tti'-ii  Jescnbes  lh«  form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Semi- 
nmis  »tth  whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  regal  predecessors,  he 
iuJ  fucted  htmtstf  at  a  ghostly  tNmquet.— IIbbbr.] 

'  rThe  general  tone  of  Myrrha*s  character  (in  perfect  con- 
'  'ipney  with  the  manners  of  her  age  uid  nation,  and  with 
br.-  oiTD  ettfrateU  but  pure  and  feminine  spirit)  is  that  of  a 

•  ».<ui  worshipper  of  her  country's  go<Js.  She  reproves, 
w.Ui  .li^ntty,  the  impious  flHtlery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers 
if^i  the  libivtiac  seo0«  of  the  king.  She  does  not  forget, 
Ktuie  irirepanng  for  death,  that  libmion  which  was  the  latest 
•ail  mmM  solemn  act  of  Orecian  piety ;  and  she.  roorc  par- 
Uniicrty.  exprttjises  her  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Vei  ih»  f  ery  Myrrha,  when  Sardaaapalus  is  ngitated  by  his 
tnl  drtaak  mnS  tiy  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  vis- 
iffas  death  may  bnng,  is  made  to  console  him,  in  the  strain 
wf  his  own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  that 
iath  IS  realty  nothing,  exeepi 

**  Date  the  timid  who  aaticipata 
That  which  nay  never  be  ;■* 

Mt  with  the  inxtnnation  that  all  whieh  ramains  of  **  the  dead 
a  lbs  4as<  we  tread  upon.**  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not 


All  that  the  dead  dale  gloomily  raise  up 

From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  liTing.    Myrrha  I 

Myr,  Alas !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the 
drops 
Gather  like  night-dew.    My  bekwed,  huab— * 
Calm  thee.    Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 
And  thou  art  lord  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer ; 
AU  wiU  go  weU. 

Sar,  Thy  Aand— ao— *tis  thy  hand ; 

Tis  flesh ;  grasp— dasp-^-yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  waa. 

Jtfyr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be — ^thine. 

Sttr.  I  know  it  now.     I  know  this  life  agtun. 
Ah,  Mynha !  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  Tve  been  i'  the  grave — where 

worms  are  lords. 

And  kinga  are But  1  did  not  deem  it  so ; 

I  thought  'twas  nothing. 

Myr,  So  it  ia ;  ezeept 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be.' 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha!  if 

Sleep  shows  such  thinga,  irfiat  may  not  death  diecloae? 

Jlfyr.  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  lile 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest    If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  sarvivea,  'twill  be  aa  mind, 
All  unincorporete :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  our  soula  and  heaven, 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt — have  seen — 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
And  wretched.     But  proceed :  what  hast  thou  seen? 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

Sar.  Methou^t — 

Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  ait  tired — in  pain— exhaust- 
ed; aU 
Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit :  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now — I  would  not 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 


like  to  conjecture,  whose  sentiments  these  are.  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient  Grecian  heroine. 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Myrrha  might  have  learn- 
ed from  the  heroes  of  her  native  land,  or  from  the  poems 
whence  those  heroes  derived  their  heroism,  their  contempt 
of  death,  "  and  their  love  of  virtue."  Myrrha  would  rather 
have  told  her  lover  of  those  happy  islands  where  the  benevo- 
lent and  the  brave  repose  after  the  toils  of  their  mortal  ex- 
istence ;  of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and 
sages,  to  which,  if  he  renounced  his  sloth  and  lived  for  his 
people  and  for  glory*  be  might  yet  expect  admission.  She 
would  have  told  him  of  that  joy  with  which  hi.«*  warlike  an- 
cestors would  move  along  their  meads  uf  asjthodel,  when 
the  news  reached  them  of  their  descemlant's  prowess ;  she 
would  have  anticipated  tho9e  songs  v^  hich  den<ed  thut "  Har- 
modius  was  dead,"  however  he  might  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  mortality  ;  which  told  her  countrymen  of  the 
"roses  and  the  golden- fruited  bowers,  where,  beneath  the 
light  of  a  lower  sun,  departed  warriors  reined  their  shadowy 
cars,  or  struck  their  harps  amid  altars  steaming  with  frank- 
incense."—(Hom.  Odyss.  >.  539.  Cailistratus  ap.  Athenaium, 
1.  XV.  Pindar.  Fragm.  Heyne,  vol.  lii.  p.  31.)  Such  were 
the  doctrines  which  naturally  led  men  to  a  contempt  for 
life  and  a  thirst  for  glory :  but  the  opnosite  opinions  were 
the  doubts  of  a  later  aay ;  and  of  those  sophists  under 
whose  influence  Greece  soon  ceased  to  be  free,  or  valianC, 
or  virtuous.— Uisaa.) 
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What    I    have    dreamt  >-«]id   canat  thou  bear  to 
hoar  it  ? 

Myr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreama  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  participate  with  yon,  in  semblanee 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar,  And  this  look*d  real, 

I  tell  yon :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  m  their  flight — ^for  then  they  fled. 

Myr,  Say  on. 

Sar.  I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 

Here — ^here— even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were, 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  nsht  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  costom'd  meeting. 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark. 
And  deadly  face— I  could  not  recognise  it. 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where : 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  cuii'd  down 
On  his  yast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feathered  from  the  eagle's  wing,' 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not — I  fill'd  it^ 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fiz*d  glare  of  his  eye : 
I  frown'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown — 
He  frown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more. 
Because  it  changed  not :  and  I  tum'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right. 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.    But 

[He  pauaes. 

Myr.  What  mstead? 

Sar.   In  thy  own  chair — thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet— 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — but 
Instead — a  gray-hair'd,  withered,  Moody-eyed, 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing. 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown*d  upon  the  brow, 
FurrowM  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
Sate : — ^my  veins  cnidled. 

Myr.  IsthisaU? 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand— her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand — 

stood 
A  goUet,  bubbling  o*er  with  Uood ;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill'd  with — ^what  I  saw  not. 
But  tumM  from  it  and  her.    But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

ilfyr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No: 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  tooch*d  them. 
1  tum'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs :  but  no — all  turn*d  upon  me, 
I  And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared. 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be. 
Yet  broathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them. 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  port  of  death  to  come  to  me,  ' 

And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 


A  ["  With  arrows  peeping  through  his  ftlling  hair.**— MS.] 


From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  each  a  being ! 

Myr.  And  ths  end  1 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate,  marble,  as  they,  when  nm 
The  hunter  and  the  crone ;  and  smilni^  oo  ne— 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  simled  upon  me— I  should  say. 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — ^and  the  woman's 
Thin  lips  relaz'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figures  on  eaeh  haad 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades 
Mere  mhnios  even  in  death — ^bnt  I  sate  still : 
A  desperate  ooorage  crept  through  every  limb. 
And  at  the  last  I  feai^d  them  not,  but  laogfa'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.    But  then — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it. 
And  graspM  it — ^but  it  melted  from  my  own ; 
While  he  too  vanished,  aad  left  nothing  b«t 
Tile  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  sow 

Myr.  And  was:  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too. 
And  thine  no  loss. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrba,  bnt  the  \ 

The  female  who  remained,  she  flew  i 
And  burnt  my  lips  op  with  her  noiso 
And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  band, 
Methonght  &eir  poisons  flow'd  aroond  as,  till 
Each-  form'd  a  hideous  river.    Still  she  daig ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues^ 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  bat  she  stall 
Embraced  me,  while  I  ^rank  firom  her,  as  if. 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest 
Then — then — a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick   and  sbapelesB:   I   was  oBad,  jtL, 

feeling — 
Buried  and  raiMd  again    consumed  by  wanna, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  withered  ia  the  air! 
I  can  fix  nothing  farther  of  my  thongfats. 
Save  that  I  lon^d  for  thee,  and  aou^  for  ibesw 
In  all  these  agoniesr-^md  woke  and  foond  thaiL 

Jliyr.  So  shalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  ade. 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  thmga—^he  mars 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a  frame 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar.    ^        '  i„ 

Now  that  I  see  thee  oa^e  more,  what  «s«*  mtm 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  SkLBtMan^ 

SaL  Is  the  king  so  soon  awako  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  mot  sk|it; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methonght,  to  drag  me  down  to  thcfn. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  racr. 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer. 
Whom  you  call  glorioosb 

SaL  So  I  lerm  yon  also. 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  beta. 
By  daybreak  I  propose  that  we  set  forth. 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  bead,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  qoelTl 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night  T 

Sal.  Tliere  yet  remains  some  boor* 

Of  darkness:  use  them  fcr  fcm  ftuther  rest 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  *tis  not  gone :  mathoi^t 
I  psM'd  hours  in  thai  visoiiL 
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Scarcely  one ; 
it  was  a  heavy  heoTt 


I  watch'd  by  yoa 
Bat  au  hour  only. 

Ssr»  Lei  us  then  hold  oouncU ; 

To-morrow  we  sot  forth* 

Sal,  But  en  that  time, 

I  had  a  grace  to  eeek. 

Sar,  *TiB  granted. 

Sd.  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  tec  readfly ;  and  'tie 
Vfttwntr  ear  only. 

mifr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leaye. 

[Exit  Myruu. 

Sd,  That  siaTe  deeervee  her  freedom. 

Sv,  Freedom  only  I 

That  »lave  deaenrea  to  ahare  a  throne. 

SnU  Your  patience— 

Ttt  uot  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I  com«  to  speak  with  you. 

Sur,  How !  of  the  queen  7 

SnL  Even  so.     I  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
7\mU  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  PapUagJoia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
(ioTems ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  Dppliews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 
Tbtir  juKt  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I  pisiish— «M  is  probable :  well  thought — 
Let  them  let  forth  with  a  sure  escort 

Sal.  That 

U  ttil  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  ;^  but  ere  they 
Hrpart,  will  yoa  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons?    It  may 

UonuB  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 
\ad  whttt  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
i^w  with  Bsmo  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  7 
Vou  Iliiow  I  cannot  feign. 

SaL  But  you  can  feel ; 

\t  tfast,  I  tmit  ao:  in  a  word,  the  queen 
K/'qiifsts  to  aee  yon  ere  you  part — forever. 

Sar.  Uoto  whmt  end  7  what  purpose  7  I  will  grant 
Aii^rht— all  that  alia  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

SaL  Van  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of 
women, 
Sincn  you  have  atudied  them  so  steadily, 
Tnat  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
I  ii*  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Htrir  iaaey,  th«n  the  whole  external  world. 
I  till  nil  IS  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
Bat  'twai  her  wiah— she  is  my  sister — you 
Her  hiaband — ^wUl  you  grant  it? 

Sar.  'Twill  be  useless: 

But  let  her  come. 

Sal.  I  ga  [Exit  SAiJUUNBft 

Sar,  We  have  lived  asunder 

T(M  bog  to  meet  again — and  now  to  meet ! 
Htre  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  most  mingle  sorrows, 
Who  bsTe  ceased  to  mingle  love? 

Slt-tnter  Salcmbnks  and  Zasina. 

8aL  My  sister !  Courage : 

•*^azne  act  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
Pran  whence  we  sprung.    The  queen  is  present,  sire. 


'  r  We  hsidlj  know  why  Lord  Byron,  who  has  not  in  other 

rmpecu  shown  a  nUruh  deference  for  Diodonu  Siculus, 

I  tVmM  tHua  follow  him  in  the  manifest  geographical  blunder 

I  of  pUciag  NiDSTch  on  the  B^pknin  instead  of  the  Tigritt 


Zar.  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

SaL  Since  you  ask  it 

[Exit  Salbuknes. 

Zar.  Alone  with  him !  How  many  a  year  has  pass*d, 
Though  we  are  still  bo  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart. 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed    to    me    only — ^would    the    change    wero 

«  mutual ! 
He  speaks  not— scarce  regards  me^-not  a  word — 
Nor  look — yet  he  teas  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
Indifierent,  not  austere.    My  lord ! 

Sar.  Zarina  !- 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina — do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar,                                                   'Tie  too  late 
To  think  of  these  past  dreams.    Let's  not  reproach — 
That  is,  reproach  me  not — ^for  the  kut  time 

Zar.  And  firtt    I  ne'er  reproaoh'd  you. 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true ; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with {He  hentates.) 

Zar.  Our  children :  it  is  true. 

I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love — 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you, 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will 

I  fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

Zar.  I  cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  bnt  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  justice :  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  heard 

Of  this  night's  tnmnlts  7 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten. 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  yours. 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne — I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  'tis 
In  peril ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it ! 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  au^t  but  what  may  honor 
Their  father's  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adveisity,  they'll  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys ! — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childleas. 

Zar.  Oh !  do  not  say  so~-do  not  poison  all 


in  opposition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  East, 
but  to  the  eipress  assertions  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy  .—Hassa.] 
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My  peace  left,  by  unwiabin^  that  thou  wert 
A  father.     If  thou  conquereat,  they  ahall  reign. 
And  hoaor  him  who  aaved  the  realm  for  them. 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  owrn  ;  and  if 

Sar.  'Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
father! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  cnise. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honor 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  hia  own  memory 
Than  many  numarchs  in  a  length  of  days, 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate*er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — ^memoraUe. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — he  careful  of  your  life. 
Live  but  for  those  who  lore. 

Sar.  And  who  are  they? 

A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion — 1*11  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 
A  few  friends  who  have  revelFd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall ; 
A  brother  I  have  injured--children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  qwnse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar,  And  pardons? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this, 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  oondenm'd. 

Sar.  My  wife ! 

Zar.  Now  bleasingB  on  thee  for  that  word ! 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes — 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed, 
And  swnin  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves — all  monarchs  in  their  man- 
sions— 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  Tm 

Pf*rhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  me  bee. 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inqnire  whence  *tis  derived. 
Bo  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

Sar.  My  life  insurss  me  that     How  long,  bethink 
you. 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal ; 
That  is,  where  mortab  «re,  not  where  they  must  be  7 

Zar.  I  know  not    But  yet  live  for  my — that  is. 
Your  children's  sake ! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wrong*d  Zaiina  !* 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  ciroumstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  ! 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  b»— let  it  end. 


I  [We  are  not  sure,  whether  there  is  not  a  considerable 
violation  of  costume  in  the  sense  of  de^^radation,  with  which 
Myrrha  seems  to  regard  her  situation  m  the  harem,  no  less 
than  in  the  resentment  of  Salemenes.  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalus  on  the  score  of  his  infidelity  to  Zarina.  Little 
as  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyria,  we  have 
reason  to  condode,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  na- 
tions, and  from  the  manners  of  the  East  in  every  sae,  that 
polygamy  was  neither  accounted  a  crime  in  itMu;  nor  as 


But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I  was  not  formM 
To  prixe  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty— as  IVe  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look*d  like  a  chain  for  me  or  othent, 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch  ;)  yet  bear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  oooe 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them«-as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  viigin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing :  he  bath  found  H, 
But  *tis  not  his — ^but  some  superior^  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  qiarkles  at  his  feet ;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh !  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discovered  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more— but  let  us  hence  together, 
And  / — let  me  say  we — shall  yet  !^  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — ^we*ll  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  MesaM 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 

Enter  SALJSHE.xcak 

Sal  I  must  part  ye-~ 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  pmainf. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother !  wilt  thou  thtis  w«»igfa  oat    ■ 
Instants  so  high  and  blest? 

Sal  Blest ! 

Zar.  He  bath  bees     I 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think  . 

Of  quitting.  I 

SaL  So^this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  aB 
My  better  bodings.    But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

SaL  Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  hnrfiaad 

Sal  And  children. 

Zar  Alas! 

S^                                       Hear  me,  sister,  like 
My  sister : — alfs  prepared  to  make  y«>or  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes  ;  ' 
'Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling. 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state : 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
The  offipring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  cnarii > 

Zar.  Ah !  do  not  name  it 

SaL  Well,  then,  mazk  n»e  :  wIi?r 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  re&ek 
Have  mias'd  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.    Though  the  prreent  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  veng««nee. 

Zar.  But  could  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 

Sal.  What !  >aTf 

Your  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  t 


a  measure  of  which  the  principal  wife  was  jusufed  m  cro 
plainins.  And  even  in  Greece,  in  those  tioiss  wtor.  M  r- 
rha's  cnaracter  must  hare  been  formed.—tv  be  a  os^o^t. 
and  Aibject  to  the  captor^s  pleasure,  wes  aeoovniCk]  a  «»- 
fortune  indeed,  but  could  hardly  be  ret^arded  as  an  iafsaiT 
But  where  is  the  cntic  who  would  object  lo  aa  uwerafw-r 
which  has  given  occasion  lo  sack  r  '  ~ 
poetry  t<~Hsssa.] 
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In  a  tinuga  land — so  young,  so  distant? 

Zar  Ncv— 

My  b^-art  will  break. 

SaL  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar,  Znriua,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Most  yi«>)(i  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Reoiatuing  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
Yoa  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

Sul.  The  time  presses. 

S^r,  Go»  then.     If  e*er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  If  not, 
Remrmber  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 
Are  ended.     Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Gheve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

Bat  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
1  most  learn  sternness  now.    My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order — hide  thy  tears — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  fiot  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Elaaier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  ibkr  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
But  let  nie  not  behold  them  ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  remann*d  myself.     My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God !  I  never  shall 

Behold  him  more ! 

SaL  {ntrhing  (o  conduct  her.)    Nay,  sister,  I  miMf 
be  obey'd. 

Zar.  I  must  remain — awav !  you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  7 — / live  alone? 

SaL  He  shall  no(  die  alone ;  but  lonely  yoa 
Have  Uved  for  yean. 

Zar.  That's  false !  I  knew  he  lived, 

And  lived  apon  his  image — ^let  me  go ! 

SaL  {conducting  her  off  the  stage.)   Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  yoa  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.    Help  me!   Oh! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Tom  from  thee  ? 

SaL  Nay — then  all  is  lost  agam, 

If  tiiat  this  m.oment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar.  My  brain  tnm»-* 

My  eyes  fail — ^wfaere  is  he  ?  [She  fainta. 

Sar.  {advancing.)  No — set  her  down — 

Shs'ft  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

SaL  'Tis  the  mere 

Faintoen  cf  o'erwrought  passion :  in  the  air 
.She  will  recover.    Pray,  keep  back. — [Aside.]    I  must 
Artil  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Brar  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 
r  Che  royal  gulley  on  the  river. 

[Salbmknbs  beara  her  off} 

Sai.  {eolua.)  This,  too— 

And  this  too  must  I  suffer — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  volofltary  pang !     But  that  is  fahse— 
^e  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her. — Fatal  passion ! 
Why  dost  thon  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ?    Zarina ! 


'  [Thit  teeno  has  been,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
know  not  why,  oaUed  **  useless,**  **  unnatural,**  and  "  tedi- 
,  W4f  wrttiML**  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
«<»t»  tiutt  we  have  read  it  with  emotion.  It  is  an  interview 
1  bfltwesa  SanUaapalos  and  liis  neglected  wife,  whom,  with 
I  *sr  clulilfeii,  he  is  about  to  send  to  a  place  of  safety. 
;  acre,  loo,  however,  he  w  represented,  with  much  poetical 
!  vt  sad  jQsuoe  of  doluwalion,  as,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest 


I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 

Now  broufirht  upon  thee.    Had  I  never  loved 

But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 

Monarch  of  honoring  nations.    To  what  gulfs 

A  single  deviation  from  the  track 

Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 

The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due, 

And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves ! 

Enter  Mveeha. 

Sar.  Votthere!    Whocall'dyou? 

Myr.  No  one--bat  I  heard 

Far  ofC  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation. 
And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might. 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours, 
(Although  they  too  were  chiding,)  which  reproved 

me. 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude  ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  yoiu'  injunction 
To  heeo  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncall'd  for : — I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — being  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sonr'd  me 
Till  1  wax  peevish — ^heed  it  not :  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Mifr.  I  wait  with  patience, 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start? 

Myr.  Did  I  do  so? 

Sar.  'Twas  well  yt>u  enter'd  by  another  portal, 
EHse  you  luid  met    That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her ! 

Myr.  I  Know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much. 

And  beyond  nature — 'tis  nor  mutual,' 
Nor  possible.    You  cannot  pity  her. 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favorite  slave  ? 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scorn'd  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn'd !  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds— 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant — 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fall'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often, 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  ns. 


regrets  for  Zarinn,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his 
own  sorrows,  and  inclined,  ImmediHtely  afterwards,  to 
visit  on  poor  Myrrha  the  painful  feelings  which  his  own 
reproaches  of  himself  have  occasioned.— Hbbeb.] 

a  [For  tHutuaij  the  MS.  in  our  hands  has  natur^t  f  but  we 
are  not  jmtt  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a  misprint  in 
the  foregoing  editions.] 
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Myr.  Part! 

.       Sar.  Havo  not  all  past  hamaa  beings  parted, 

I  And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part? 
;       Myr.  Why? 

Sar.    For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  look'd  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land  ; 
,   And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  had  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

Myr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  would  fall 
Alone — I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 
'       Myr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not. 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  it— 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

JIfyr.  So  let  it  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Ajid  will  not ;  but  I  thought  you  wish*d  it 

Myr,  I! 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr.  Twill  not  recall  the  past- 

Twill  not  restore  my  honor,  nor  my  heart 
No — ^here  I  stand  or  fall.     If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph :  should 
Your  lot  be  diflTercut,  1*11  not  weep,  but  share  it 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  tiU  now ; 
,   And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Tho9e  words 

Myr.  Wore  words.    I  pray  you,  let  the  proofs 

Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing. 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sar.  I  am  content ;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause. 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return  | 
To  peace — ^the  only  victory  I  covet 
To  me  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.    To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  Tight 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These   men    would   bow   me   down   with.     Never, 

never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  tho  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 
Ou  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile. 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardauapalus*  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise. 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — tho  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — so  they  are,  my  Myrrha : 

[He  kUset  her. 
Kiss  me.    Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life : 
They  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee  ! 

Myr.  No,  never ! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's   great   or   glittering  —  kingdoms    fall — hosts 

yield — 
Friends  fail^^iaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  mors 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart 
That  loves  without  self-love  !    'Tis  hero— now  prove 
it 


JSmer 

i^oZ.  I  sought  you — ^How !  sAe  here  agam  ? 

Sar.  Return  d«C 

iVoio  to  reproof:  methtnks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

SdL  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  import*  me 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence— 
llie  queen's  embark*d. 

Sar,  And  well  7  say  that  modu 

SdL  Yes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass*d  oVr ;  at  least. 
It  settled  into  tearless  silence  :  her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix*d 
Upon  the  palace  towere  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down   the   hurrying  stream  beneath  the  star- 
light; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar,  Wouki  I  felt  no  moro 

Than  she  has  sakl ! 

Sal  'Tis  now  too  late  to  feel ! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang: 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidiugs 
That  the  rebellious  Medea  and  Cbaldees,  manhaird 
By  their  two  leaden,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks. 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What!  more  rebels? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

SaL  That  were  hardly  pnidrat 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.    If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengeiB,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  purauit  too :  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset  1 

Sar.  I  detest  < 

That  waiting :  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  figkt  i 

Behind  high  walls,  and  hurt  down  torn  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  q>rawl  on  qnkee 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  attil  I  like  it  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  then,    , 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  w<mM  have   \ 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood ! — 
Let  me  then  charge  I 

SaL  You  talk  like  a  yoait|(  eoidier. 

Sar.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man:  speak  not 
Of  soldieiship,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those  \ 

Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  oie 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

SaL  You  must  spsov         ' 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily  ;  'tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — ^with  it ;  tbie 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  qoeoeh  i^~  > 

Prolong  it^nd  it 

Sar.  Then  let  i»  end  both !     « 

'Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  proloag  either ; 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perohauce  of  both. 

[A  trvmptt  mundM  weiikmd,  < 

SaL  Hark!  | 

Sar.  Let  m 

Reply,  not  listen. 

SaL  And  yonr  wouud ! 

Sar,  Tis  boond—     " 

Tis  heal'd— I  had  fomtten  it    Away !  ' 

A  leech's  lancet  would  have  sciatchM  me  deepex;* 


1  ["  A  leech's  lancet  would !»?«  doaeas  mnch.*''-^MSO 
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The  Slavs  that  gat»  it  mii^  be  well  aahained 
To  have  atrnck  ao  weakly. 

$«L  Now,  may  none  thia  boar 

Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

Sar.  Ay»  if  we  conquer ; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 


A  tadL  they  mig^t  have  spared  their  king.    Upon 
them!  \ Trumpet  touMt 

Sal  I  am  with  yon. 


[Trumpet  9ouna§  again. 


Str. 


Ho,  my  anna !  again,  my  arms ! 
Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCBNS   I. 


The  §ame  HaU  in  the  Palace. 
I  Mnuuu  and  Balsa. 

Jfyr.  {at  a  window.)    The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a  night 
liith  inhered  it !  How  beantiful  in  heaven ! 
Thoagh  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beantiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth  !  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  pssionB  to  a  human  chaos. 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.— 
Tw  warmig  still !     And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
^1  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vupon  more  lorely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
>^'ith  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains. 
And  Miows  puq>Ier  than  the  ocean's,  making 
I  lo  heaven  a  gtorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
.Ho  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  fWon,  *tts  so  transiently 
ScatiPi'd  along  the  eternal  vault :'  and  yet 
It  dweQs  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 
Xad  blends  itself  into  the  sonl,  until 
Suofwe  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  6f  love ;  which  they  who  maik  not, 
Koow  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii* 
(^Vbo  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts. 
So  that  WB  woald  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  ill  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  sliook 
The  sir  with  damor)  build  the  palaces 
Whmi  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ; — ^but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Eqou{^  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
Thtu  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours. 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  suflferance ; 
Tboa^  seemittgly  employ*d  like  all  the  rest 
or  toihng  brsathem  in  allotted  tasks* 
or  psin  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 
Which  our  intamal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  hi  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
£«apes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

Bat,  You  mtise  r^t  eaboly :  and  can  you  so  watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last?  # 


*  tTlus  description  of  the  sun  rolling  back  the  vapors  is 
irpveattv  issuated  from  a  magnificent  scene  in  the  second 
^mk  of  wofdswofth's  Sicurtiun :~ 

"  Round  them  and  above, 
GDtCer,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 
Casement,  snd  oottags*roof.  and  stems  of  trees 
Hail-valPd  In  vaimring  cloud,  the  sUver  steam 


Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
As  I  am  in  this  form.    Come,  look  upon  it, 
The  Chaldee*s  god,  which,  when  I  gaze  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

BaL  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway'd. 

Afyr.  He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 

Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

Bal  Surely  he  is  a  god ! 

jifyr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereig^ns.     Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  worid  out    I  can  look  no  more.^ 

BaL  Flark !  heard  you  not  a  sound  7 

Afyr.  No,  Hwas  mere  fancy ; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour ;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal,  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  far  before. 

Myr,  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valor :  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal  May  they 

PrxMmer! 

iHyr.      That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.    Alas ! 
How  vamly ! 

Bal  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanor 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
llie  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  subjects. 

Myr.  'TSs  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

Bal  Slew  he  not  Beleses  7 

I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Jfyr.  The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanqnish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

Bal  Hark! 

Myr.  You  are  right:   some  steps  approach,  but 
slowly. 

Enter  Soldiera,  hearing  in  Salbmbnbs  wottnded,  with 
a  broken  Javelin  in  hie  Side :  they  eeat  him  upon 
one  of  the  Couches  which  fumiah  the  Apartment 


Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten."] 

I  ["  Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  love ;  and  they  who  mark  them  not 
Can  ne'er  hold  converse  with,"  Ac.— MS.] 

I  [•*  Of  laboring  wretches  in  allotted  tasks.**— MS.] 
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Jlfyr.  Oh,  Jove! 

BaL  llieii  all  fa  over. 

Sal  That  fa  fabe. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  eaye  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Myr.  Spare  him — ^be's  none:  a  mere  oomt  hat- 
terfly, 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Sal,  Let  him  hve  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thon,  I  trust 

Sal  I  fain  wonld  live  thfa  hour  out,  and  the  event, 
But  doubt  it    Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

Sol.  By  the  king's  order.    When  the  javelin  struck 
you. 
You  fell  and  fainted :  Hwas  hfa  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  thfa  hall. 

Sal.  Twas  not  ill  done : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldien — but — ^'tis  vain, 
I  feel  it  ebbing ! 

ilfyr.  Let  me  see  the  wound ; 

I  am  jiot  quite  skillees:  in  my  native  land 
'Tfa  part  of  our  instruction.    War  being  constant. 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.' 

Sol  Beet  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal  I  am  sped,  then ! 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

Sal  And  I  not  death.    Where  was  the  king  when 
you 
Convey*d  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  7 

Sol  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command  ? 

Sol  I  did  not  hear. 

Sal  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  lequeet 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction. 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratancs, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol  But  prince 

Sal  Hence,  I  say !  Here*s  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  IMI  have  no  idle  soldiers 
Alx>ut  my  sick  couch.     Hence  !  aud  do  my  bidding ! 
[Exeunt  the  Soldier$. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit !  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal  Gentle  Myrrha,  'tfa 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  thfa ; 
As  't»,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal  Your  hand ;  thfa  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  ne  useful :  I  would  draw  it  forth. 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 


Sar. 

Sal 

Iskwt? 


Enter  SA.RDANArAi.us  and  Soldiert. 
My  best  brother! 


And  the  battle 


1  [«  We  are  used  lo  such  inlUctiODi.*'— MS.] 


Sar.  (despomdingly.)  You  see  me  Aarc 

Sal  I'd  rather  see  toq  thu 

[He  drmow  ami  the  tceofonfram  tkawamai 
and  duo. 

Sar.  And  f  Am  I  will  be  seen ;  nnleas  the  w&tetr. 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleagnet'd  hopec* 
Arrive  with  Ofratancs. 

Afyr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother. 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Where's  Zudm? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  AndAltada? 

Sar.  I^ing- 

Myr.  FkBiaf  S§&nl 

Sar.  Fania  yet  lives ;  but  Sfero's  fled,  or  caplivfe. 
I  am  alone. 

Myr.         And  fa  all  lost? 

Sar.  Our  walk, 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  roomy  fltiH  hold  out  agaioit 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  aave  treacbery : 
But  i'  the  field 

Myr.  I  thought  'twis  the  iateni 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  nlly 
Till  ye  were  strengthen'd  by  the  expected  aucean. 

Sar.  J  overruled  him. 

Myr.  Well,  the  fauhV  a  hnve  sua 

Sar.  But  fatal.     Oh,  my  brother !  I  wooM  giv* 
These  realms,  of  which  thon  wert  the  omaniemt. 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  8ole*redeemittg  hooor. 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  be  mourn'd  for  as  thou  wtMildst  be  msm'd 

It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  oouldsl  quit  thfa  Ufe 

Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 

Hast  died  for— our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  bk)od 

Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement, 

(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  alrrady.) 

If  not,  we  meet  again  soon, — if  the  spirit 

Within  us  lives  beyond : — theu  readest  mine. 

And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  deep 

That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbleB  brait 


[Ein^rmee^  tie  kaif. 


To  thfa  which  beats  so  bitterly.    Now«  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  < 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  th«Nigh 
The  king  lay  there  :  when  thfa  fa  done,  wa  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashea. 

[Exeunt  Soldi€r9  with  the  hody  af  SAhamnm^ 

Enter  Famia. 

Sar.  Well,  Fania!  have  you  placed  the  gaard», 
and  issued 
The  orders  fixM  on  7 

Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  op* 

Pan.  Si»' 

Sar.  Tm  answer'd  i   When  a  king  aekn  twice,  as.' 
«     has 
A  question  as  an  answer  to  hie  queetion. 
It  fa  a  portent     What !  they  are  diahcartenM  T 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemenee,  and  the  eikoats 
Of  the  exulting  rebeb  on  hfa  fall. 
Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage — ^not  droop — ^it  should  have  he^ 

Well  find  the  means  to  nwae  them. 

Pan.  Such  a  km 
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Miivhl  saddes  even  a  ▼ictory. 

$m.  Alas! 

Who  o«n  so  feel  it  as  I  feet  7  but  yet,  [and  we 

Ttiou^  coap*d  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong, 
Hove  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  tiieir  sovereigu's  dwelling  what  it  was — 
A  palace ;  not  a  juisou,  nor  a  fortress. 

Ent^  an  Officer,  kattily 

Sar,  Thy  foce  seems  ominous.    Speak ! 

Offi,  1  dare  not 

$«r.  Dare  not? 

While  miilions  dare  reTolt  with  sword  in  hand ! 
ThatV  strange.    I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Wofse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan,  Proceed,  thou  hearest 

OJi  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
In  thrown  down  by  the  sadden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
Prom  tho  eneniMKM  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  tlie  lal«  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
OVrfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 

Pan,  That's  a  black  augury !  it  has  been  said 
For  agce,  "  That  the  city  ue*er  should  yield 
To  nau,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 

Sar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  maeh  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

OJS.  About 

Some  twenty  atadii.' 

Snr,  And  all  this  is  left 

Penrioss  to  tb»  assailants  7 

Qfi  For  the  present 

Tbo  river**  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  heaorinks  mto  his  wonted  channel, 
AinI  may  be  cfossM  by  the  accustom'd  barks, 
Tlie  inlace  is  their  «wa. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Tlioogh  meu,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Have  risen  up  *gaiiist  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them. 
My  fathen^  lionsa  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pes.  With  your  sanction, 

i  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  awimnce  of  the  vacant  space 
Aa  time  and  means  permit 

Stir.  About  it  straight; 

Aa4  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  mav  permit, 
Report  of  the  true  state  oi  this  irruption 
or  waleta  [Exeunt  Pania  and  ike  Officer, 

Mtfr.       Thai  the  very  waves  rise  up 
.\j^nat  you. 

Snr,  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

Aod  may  be  pordon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 

Mifr.  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not 

Her,  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents :  they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Orspiir  anticipates  such  things. 

If yr.  Despair ! 

Sar,  No ;  not  de^Miir  precisely.    When  we  know 
^n  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Kcooives,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 


•  AbcMit  two  miles  and  a  half. 

*  {'*  Complexions,  dimes,  eras,  and  Intellects.**— MS.] 

>  '*'  Atheiueus  makes  these  trea8ur»>s  amount  to  a  thou- 
«««d  mvriiuls  of  tatents  ot  toid,  and  ten  times  as  many 
ui«Qti  of  tilver,  wktek  is  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 
k  oiaa  is  kisi  If  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value ; 


Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well-nigh  done 

With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr,  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is — or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures. 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,' 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this. 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  bom,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life.  [cheerful. 

Sar.  Our  clew  hieing  well-nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Reenter  Pania. 

Pan.  'Tis 

As  was  reported :  I  have  order'd  there 
A  double  gourd,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 

Sar,  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  wortliy  Pania  I  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.     I  pray  you  take  this  key ; 

{Gives  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  o'er  it  bore — 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  Iain  down 
Along  its  golden  frame— as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemeues.)     Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 
Tib  full  of  treasure  ;'  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions :  there's  enough  to  load  ye 
Though  ye  be  many.*    Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too ; 
And  all  the  uimates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour.  [ure. 

Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for  pleas- 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 
The  river  's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 
Fly  I  and  be  happy ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection ! 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania !  that  must  not  be ;  get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.                              'Tis  the  first  time 
I  ever  disobey'd :  but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  board  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without    Question  no  further ; 
'Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.    Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it?  thou! 

Pan.  But  yet — ^not  yet 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.         With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 
I  promise. 

Sar.        *Tis  enough.    Now  order  here 
Fagots,  pine-nuts,  and  withered  leaves,  and  such 


which  induces  me  to  believe,  that  Atheneus  must  have 
very  much  exaggerated ;  however,  we  may  be  assured,  from 
his  account,  that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great.**— 

ROLLIN.] 

*  [  "  Ye  will  find  the  crevice 

To  which  the  key  fits,  with  a  little  care."— MS.] 
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Things  as  catch  &n  and  Maze  with  one  sole  spazk ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precioas  dnigs,  and  qnces, 
And  mighty  planks,  Co  nourish  a  tall  pile  ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  tlie  pyre  ! 
And  heap  them  roond  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I  have  said  it, 

And  you  have  twmm. 

Pan.  And  coold  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  vow.  [Exit  Pania. 

itfyr.  What  mean  you  ? 

Sar»  Yon  shall  know 

Anon — what  the  whole  earth  diall  ne*er  forget 

Pania,  returning  voith  a  Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty. 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Arbaces 

Sar.  What,  crown'd  already  ? — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high^priest— 

Sar.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altan.  But,  proceed : 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes-^— 

Sar.  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her.  {showing  a  ring.)  Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors :  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar.  'Tis  his.    A  worthy  triad ! 

Poor  Salemenes !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  lees:  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject 
Proceed. 

Her.     They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces. 
Guarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  in  penon, 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
i  Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
I  Given  up  as  hostages. 
!       Sar.  {ironically.)      The  generous  victors ! 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 
I       Sar.  Answer,  slave !  How  long 

I  Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.     Pania  ! 
Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels*  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  him ! 

[Pania  and  the  Ouards  seizing  him. 

Pan.  I  never  yet  obey*d 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers  !  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore ; 
Put  him  to  rest  without 

Her.  A  single  word : 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mine  ? 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I  but  obey*d  my  orders. 

At  the  same  peril  if  refbsed,  as  now 
Incnrr'd  by  my  dbedienoe. 


Sar.  So  these  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  dcepoCic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  pn^ile,  and  cttthnocd 
From  birth  to  manhood  i 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  btea^ 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be— yows 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  leas  immment : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Ntmrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarmed,  in  his  office ! 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods?         [act 

Sar.  He's  right — Let  him  go  free* — My  life**  lart 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.    Here,  feUow,  take 

[Gives  him  a  golden  cup  from  a  tMe  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine. 
And  think  of  me;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

Her.  I  thank  yon  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precioua 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer? 

Sar.  Yes,>-I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hours? 

Sar.  An  hour's :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me, 
Tliey  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  teimsy 
And  act  befittingiy. 

Her.  I  shall  not  fail 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark !  a  word  mora. 

Her.  I  shall  not  fiorgrt  it 

Whate'er  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where? 

:Sar.  At  BabykiL 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.    [ExU  HersU 

Sar.  Pania:— 

Now,  my  good  Pania !— quick !  with  what  I  onier  d 

Pan.  My  lord, — ^the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see !  they  enter. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form    «   Pile   mhout  tkf 
Throne,  ^ 

Sar.  High«',  my  good  soUieia, 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame ;  nor  yet  be  qoenchM 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it ;  I  would  not 
Leave  that,  save  fhuight  with  fire  unquenchable. 
To  the  new  comers.     Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.    Now  it  bean  an  aspect ! 
How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  king's  obsequies? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a  kingdom'ik 

I  understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  ? 

Pan.  No— 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Afyr.  Tliat  duty's  mine* 

Pan.  A  woman's ! 

VLyr.  Tistheaotdierf 

Part  to  die  fw  his  sovereign,  and  why  noi 
The  woman's  with  her  k^er? 

Pan.  *Tb  most  atiw^l 
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Myr.  But  not  lo  rare,  my  Fania,  aa  thou  think'st  it 
In  th»  mean  time,  live  thoo. — Farewell !  the  pile 
b  ready. 

Pan.     I  should  ehame  to  leave  my  aovereipi 
Wtth  but  a  mntAe  female  to  partake 
llii  death. 

Str.       Too  many  fkr  have  heralded 
Mr  to  the  dost,  already.    Get  thee  hence ; 
Eonch  thee. 

Pan,  And  Uve  wretched  I 

Sar,  Think  npon 

Thy  tuw: — ^*tiB  oacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sot.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

FH  DO  rpmofw  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Rwwmhrr,  what  yon  leave  you  leave  the  slavefl 
Who  df w  nie  t  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
AJI  siie  oiT  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
I'pou  the  trumpet  as  yon  quit  the  palace. 
The  nrer**  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  lead  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  rfftch  distinctly  from  ita  banks.    Then  fly, — 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Yoor  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
Th<*  land  of  Paplilagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  Baf<«  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court. 
Say  what  you  sato  at  parting,  and  request 
Tliat  the  remember  what  I  taid  at  one 
Farting  more  mournful  still. 

Psa.  That  royal  hand ! 

iM  me  then  once  more  prees  it  to  my  lips ; 
And  these  poor  aoldien  who  throng  round  yon,  and 
Woald  fain  die  with  yon ! 

[The  Soldiert  and  Fania  Mron^  round  him, 
kimng  hit  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe» 

S«r.  My  best !  my  last  friends ! 

Let'«  not  nnman  each  other — part  at  once : 
All  tireweJls  should  be  sodden,  when  forever, 
EiR^  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
\ad  clog  the  last  nd  sands  of  life  with  tean. 
H^-ncf.  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
>W  to  be  pitied ;  or  far  more  for  what 
l<ixi«  than  preaent ;— for  the  future,  'tis 
lo  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
TbeiB  be :  I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell^FarewoIl. 
[Exeunt  Paiha  and  Soldiers, 

Miff.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  onr  last  looka  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar.  And  lovely  ones,  my  beautiful ! — but  hear  me ! 
If  at  thji  moment, — for  we  now  are  on 
The  bnnk,— thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
Ths  [cup  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it: 
1  «halt  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
Fi/r  Tieldiog  to  thy  nature :  and  there's  time 
Wt  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

^r-  Shall  I  light 

f>Q«  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
TIm*  eT«r-bitmmg  lamp  that  bums  without, 
H^Coee  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall? 

^ar.  Do  aa     la  that  thy  answer? 

Jfyr-  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Mtkrra. 

Str  {mbu,)  She's  fiixn.    My  fathers !  whom  I  will 
rejoin, 
»  may  bs,  purified  bv  death  from  some 
^^  the  fTQsa  stahis  of  too  material  being, 
1  «««td  net  leave  yoor  ancient  fint  abode 
To  the  deflleraent  of  nmirping  bondmen ; 
if  I  have  not  kept  yoor  inheritance 
Ai  ye  beqosatikM  it,  this  bright  part  of  it. 


Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 

Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils. 

In  which  they  would  have  revoll'd,  I  bear  with  me 

To  you  in  that  abeoribiug  element, 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 

The  least  of  matter  nnconsumed  before 

Its  fiery  workings : — and  the  light  of  this 

Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 

Not  a  mere  pillar  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day. 

And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 

To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 

Voluptuous  princes.    Time  shall  quench  full  many 

A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 

Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 

Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 

A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 

Despise— but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 

Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

MvRRHA  retumt  with  a  lighted  Torch  in  one  Hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other, 

Myr,  Lo! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  liglits  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar,  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr,  *Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

Sar,  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.    I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone. 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past 

[Sardanapalus  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drink- 
ing and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop 
fiuls,  exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

JIfyr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  iu  villany  7 

Sar,  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  friend's  hand ;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yet  pause. 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Froely  and  feariessly  7 

Afyr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  giri  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ?* 

Sar,  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar,  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr,  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.    A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar,  Say  it 

Myr,  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar,  The  better: 


i[  "And  what  is  there 

An  Indian  widow  dares  for  custom,  which 
▲  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love  1'*— MS.] 
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Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 

The  wiuds  of  heaven,  and  scattered  into  air, 

Thau  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 

Of  slaves  and  traitors.     In  this  blazing  palace, 

And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  niin. 

We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 

Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings,* 

Or  kine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 

Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis : 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 

Their  very  record  !* 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth  I 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  !  farewell,  Ionia ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !  My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of  thee ! 

Sar.  And  that? 


>  [These  lines  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  from  the  jin^^le  be- 
tiK'een  kings  and  Jkixe,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  believing 
tliat  Sardanapalus  at  such  a  moment  would  be  likely  to 
discuss  a  point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve 
also  an  anachronism,  inasmuch  as.  whatever  date  be  as- 
signed to  Uie  erection  of  the  earlier  pyramids,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
and  while  the  kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted  in 
their  full  splendor,  the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics 
could  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  in- 
quire concernuig  them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years 
later,  may  have  been  misinformed  of  these  points ;  but, 
when  Sardanapalus  lived,  the  erection  of  pyramids  must,  in 
all  probability,  have  not  been  still  of  unfrcquent  occur- 
rence, and  the  nature  of  their  contents  no  subject  of  mistake 
or  mystery.— HebekO 

«  [Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  hav> 
ing  read  old  Fuller,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  "  the 
pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
their  founders."] 

•  [In  *•  Sardanapalus"  Lord  Byron  has  been  far  more  for- 
tunate than  in  the  '*  Doge  of  Venice."  inasmuch  as  his  sub- 
ject is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  genenil, 
but  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is 
anxious  to  recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  is  at  once  sufficiently  well  known  to  awaken 
that  previous  interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names 
and  curly  associations  ;  and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure 
to  admit' of  any  mochfication  of  incident  or  character  which 
a  poet  may  find  convenient.  All  that  we  know  of  Nineveh 
and  its  sovereigns  is  majestic,  indi.ninct,  and  my.«tenou8. 
We  read  of  an  extensive  and  civilized  monarchy  erected  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  dehu?e,  and  existing  in 
full  might  and  majesty  while  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy 
were  unoccupied,  except  by  rovmq:  savages.  Wc  read  of 
an  empire  whose  influence  extended  from  Samarcaiid  to 
Troy,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Ju<lah  to  those  of  Caucasus, 
subverted,  after  a  continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
and  a  dynasty  of  thirty  gt»nerations,  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  less  by  the  revolt  of  two  produces 
than  by  the  anger  of  Heaveu  and  the  predicletl  fury  of  nat- 
ural and  inanimate  agents.  And  the  influence  which  both 
the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes  of  .Assyria  appear  to  have 
exerted  over  the  fates  of  the  people  for  whom,  of  all  others 
in  ancient  hi.story,  our  strongest  fcelinps  are  (from  religious 
motives)  interested,  throws  a  sort  of  sacred  {x>mp  over  the 
greatness  and  the  crimes  of  the  desf-endanls  of  Nimrod, 
and  a  reverence  which  no  other  equally  remote  portion  of 
profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain  with  us.  A.t  the  same 
time,  all  which  we  know  is  .so  brief,  so  general,  ainl  so  dis- 
jointetl,  that  we  have  few  of  those  preconceived  notions  of 
the  pen^ins  and  facts  represented  which  in  clas».ical  dramas, 
if  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  interest,  and  if  rashly  de- 

Sarted  from  offend  the  prejudices,  of  the  reader  or  the  su- 
itor.   An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  inajemc  kind  ;  but 
it  is  an  outline  onJy,  which  the  poet  may  fill  up  at  pleasure ; 


Myr,  Is  yonn. 

[The  trumpet  o/Paki4  mund*  tritktmt 

Sar.  Hark ! 

Myr,  Now  S 

Sar.  Adina,  Aflntia:  ' 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathen'  laud. 
And  better  as  my  couairy  than  my  kingdom. 
I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  jo>*8 ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward  I  and  now  I  owe  theft  uothiu|^. 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mouniM  the  fCe 

Now,  Myrrfaa ! 

Myr.  Ait  thoo  irady  * 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[MnuillA  ^DftS  tkr  fut 

Myr.  "Tis  fired !  I  cook. 

[Ae  Myrriu  eprings  farwitrd  to  ikrwe  AerA  7 
into  theflamee,  the  Cttrtain  faU»? 


and  in  ascribing,  u  Lord  Byron  has  done  for  the  sake  of  h- 
favorite  unities,  the  destruction  of  lite  Asfryrian  rwp-r*-  u 
the  treason  of  one  night,  instead  of  the  w  »r  *i(  ^  * ' '. 
years,  be  has  neither  shocked  our  better  koowte<lee,  t*<^T  : 
curred  any  conspicuous  unprobability**-*  Still,  hnwr^rr 
the  development  of  Sardanapalus's  character  i^  \hc\  u  •  - « 
only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron*^  drama,  and  thi)i:t.*ri  '.  i 
unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  narrow  it  .  • . ' 
than  he  might  otherniisc  have  thought  adnMt>le.  \" 
character  is  admirably  sketched;  nor  is  there  anv  w 
of  the  portraits  of  this  preai  master  which  g)r«M>  us  n  rr'  nr 
favorable  opinion  of  his  talents,  his  force  of  ronc^'^*  •  r. 
his  delicacy  and  vigor  of  touch,  or  the  richness  m.a  Sir 
inony  of  his  coloring.    He  bad,  indeed,  no  unfa«<*'^A'<> 

f groundwork,  even  in  the  few  hmts  supplied  by  thr  At  '  <- ' 
listorians,  as  to  the  conduct  and  history  of  the  u«:    r. 
most  unfortunate  of  Uie  line  of  Be)u«.    Though  art- u*<-< 
(whether  truly  or  falsely,)  by  his  triuBUpbaM  enrta«»-i  *-' 
the  most  revolting  >ices,  and  an  efietnmacy  even  !v\.-: 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  last  drcgv  of  Xsxzitc  --  >- 
potism,  we  find  Sardananalus,  when  routed  by  the  a(>i*rr  ; 
of  danger,  conducting  his  armies  with  a  coam^e.  a  *v    . 
and,  for  some  lime  at  least,  with  a  success  not  tnfcrvw  m 
those  of  his  most  warlike  ancestors.    We  find  htm  ret-n:..  ■: 
to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  his  most  trusted  servnitt«.  •  ^ 
nearest  kindred,  and  no  small  proportion  of  hit*  liar<<  •*. 
subjects.    We  see  him  provhlmg  for  the  safety  of  tu*  »  • 
his  children,  and  his  capital  city,  with  all  the  calmm»»  i'. 
prudence  of  an  experienced  captain.    We  see  him  at  .•rrs*- 
subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  licaven  antl  the  eicmrf^t^. «. 
seeking  his  death  with  a  mixture  of  heroism  and  Cenvt 
which  Utile  accords  with  our  notions  of  a  weak  or  altt^  r 
degraded  character.    And  even  the  strange  "Jtory.  viin»»A*'T 
told,  and  without  further  explanation  scarcely  inteiiisi:  • 
which  represents  him  as  building  (or  fortifyinff)  two  rr:** 
in  a  single  day,  and  then  deforming  hts  exploit*  Wfith  an  .'■ 
decent  image  and  inscription,  would  sceiu  to  inaply  k  tHX 
lure  of  energy  wth  his  lolly  not  impossible,  perhaps,  tit  ?'« 
madness  of  absolute  power,  and  which  may  lead  u«  to  m 
pule  his  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  tnjodirirvis  r. 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  prej»j:ic£«    i 
mankind.    Such  a  character,— luxurious,  energetic.  ^  v 
anthropical,— affords,  beyond  a  dootn.  no  commnn  niU-x^ 
lages  to  the  work  of  poetic  delineation  ;  and  it  is  ptlvjm  \ 
the  character  which  Lord  Byron  roost  delights  lo  k.'r4», 
and  which  he  has  succeeded  best  in  drawing.— ^Ha sea 

I  remember  Lord  Byron's  mentioning,  Uiat  thr  ttorr  «f 
Sardanapalus  had  been  working  in  hts  brain  for  avvea  vssci 
before  he  commenced  it.— Tss  law  tsar. 

The  following  is  an  extraci  from  The  Lifi*  of  Dr.  Pin  — 
**  In  the  course  of  the  evenmg  the  Doctor  cned  cot—'  H-»«*' 
you  read  Sardanapalus  t'— *  i  ea.  Sir  '• — *  Rigtit ;   ni»\  % 
couldnt  sleep  a  wmk  slier  it  T— *  Nn.'— 'miht,  npi.*  — t-  • 
don*t  say  a  word  more  about  it  to-nigh:.*    The  i 
that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  like  a  speil  oT  I 
nation  upon  him."] 
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THE  TWO  FOSCARI: 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY." 


The  fatJur  softens,  bat  the  governor  *b  resolved.— Ckitic. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJB. 


I 


MEN. 
TuAScn  FoecART,  Doge  of  Venice, 
hcoro  Fo«C4Ri»  Son  of  the  Doge, 
Javks  Lokbdano,  a  Patrician, 
Marco  Mkhmo.  a  Ohitf  of  the  Forty, 
BAKBAtioo,  a  Senator, 
Other  Senatorot  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Ouarda,  Attendanto,  ^,  ^, 


I  WOMAN. 

I        Mam!«a,  Wife  of  young  Foscaki. 

I  Scene— the  Dacal  Palace,  Venice. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI.^ 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   1. 

A  Hall  in  tie  Ducal  Palace. 
Enter  Loekdaxo'  and  Baaba&ioo,  meeting, 
Lit.  WifBEX  m  the  prisoner? 


Tk#QQ(«tion. 


Repoeing^  ttom 


*  V*  B«rm  Jone  the  19th,  completed  July  the  0th,  Raven- 
'  n^  l«J.-8yfwi.''— MS. 

"The  Two  Fojf ari"  was  composed  at  Ravenna,  between 

*  '-V  IIOi  of  Jane  and  the  lOtb  of  July,  1821,  and  pubh^hed 

,  *>"*"  8:»raai»HpHlua*'  in  the  folio wiii£  December.  *•  The  Ve- 

,  '»'i»n  flory,-  wnte»  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  "  is  strictly 

•t  orKAi    I  am  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don't  uke  to 

^  ^  fifw  druaoif.    To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the 

t'^i:\»ii  JrAtna  as  one  thing  c:in  be  to  another  ;  but  I  have  a 

Q***;  .ft  fbai,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  lime,  find  favor 

'ti'jnah  aer  on  the  staire)  with  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of 

^Hjt  a  oMcntNmal,  and  the  avoidance  of  ramt  also,  as  ali*o  the 

cuinrrewioa  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations. 

What  I  >eck  to  show  m  *thc  Foscans*  is  the  nippre.i$ed  pas- 

"^oni  rsiher  tlian  the  rant  of  the  present  day.    For  that 

aanrr— 

'  Nay,  if  Ihoult  mouth, 
ni  rant  as  well  as  thou—* 

•wiM  not  be  diflkiilt, »«  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my  young- 
er p'^xiuctions— iw/  ^rammtic  ones,  to  be  sure."— An  accovmt 
*n  ibr  incMlcnls  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  is  given  In 

*  [TIm  diMdvantaffe,  and,  in  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacrificing 
Kfber  (ibjects  to  a  formal  adherence  to  the  unities,  (see  antf^ 
?-w\a atnkingly displayed  in  this  drama.  The  whole  in- 
Jnttt  here  turns  upon  ihe  Younger  Foscari  havinft  returned 
fron  bsaishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  conse- 

,         *  (See  Amu  BIX :  The  Two  Foscari,  Note  A.] 


Lor,  The  hoar's  past— fix'd  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Ur^  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  o'erwrouji^ht  by  the  Question  yesterday. 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor,  Well? 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer  d  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor,  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  ho  ayow*d  the  letter  to  the  Duko 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Loredano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Lor.  When  they  are 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let's  in  to  council. 

Bar,    Yet   pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues 
is  not 
Complete  yet ;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor,       And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 


quences,  from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own  coun- 
try. Now,  the  only  way  to  have  mme  this  sentiineni  pahit- 
nble,  the  practicable  foundation  of  stupendous  suHerings, 
w^ould  have  been,  to  have  presented  him  to  the  audience, 
wearing  out  hit)  heiirt  in  exile,  and  forming  his  resolution  to 
return,  at  a  distance  from  hi?  country,  or  hoverisiR,  in  excru- 
ciating suspense,  within  sight  of  its  borders  Wc'inirht  then 
have  caught  some  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  his  motivoii,  and 
of  so  extraonlinary  a  chiiraoler.  But  as  this  would  have 
been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities,  we  first  meet  with  him 
led  from  "the  Question,"  and  afterwards  takrn  back  to  it  in 
the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon  v^ alls  of  his 
native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leuviiiR  them; 
and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sympathy,  when  we 
are  told,  that  these  agonizing  consequences  have  resulted, 
not  from  guilt  or  disa.sier,  but  merely  from  the  inlcnfily  of 
bis  love  for  his  country.— Jeffrey.] 

*  (The  character  of  Loredano  is  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic.  The  deep  and  settled  principle  of  hatred  whi«  h  ani- 
mates him,  and  which  impels  him  to  the  comnussion  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruellies,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnaturHl  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  is  it  historicajly  true  ;  but,  when 
the  cause  of  that  hatred,  (the  supposed  murder  of  his  f:<thcr 
and  uncles,)  and  when  the  atrocious  maxims  of  Itu'ian  re- 
venge, and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  plory  of 
a  Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  such  a  pr.nciple 
might  be  not  only  avowed  out  exulted  in  by  a  Venetian  who 
regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once,  the  euemiea  of 
bis  family  and  his  country.— Hsasa.] 
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Bar.  No— he, 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  ia  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  tliia  unhappy  proceoe 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True— trae — 

His/os/. 

Bar.    Will  nothing  move  yon  1 

Lor.  Feels  he,  ihhik  yoal 

Bar.  lie  shows  it  not 

Lor.  I  have  marked  f  Aaf— the  wretch ! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  retom 
To  the  ducal  chamben,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  fainted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  aU  mine— 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison.* 

Lor.  When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 

Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly : — he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar.        But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so? 

Lor.  Yefc 

Bar.  What  solid  proofo  7 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

I  To  work  in  secret,  proo&  and  process  are 

Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
,  Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 
■       Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mon^t  remoter  nations.    Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles,) 
{   "  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  T* 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  yon  leave  it  unerased  ? 

Lor.  TiU  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how? 

[Two  Senators  pass  over  the  stage,  as  in  their 
way  to  "  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten." 

Lor.  Yon  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me  [Exit  Loesdano. 

Bar.  {wlus.)  Follow  thee  !  I  have  follow'd  long* 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whehning 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  witliin  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Mi^ht  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them---Oh!  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remoreelessly ! — 
Lo,  where  he  comes ! — Be  still,  my  heart !  they  are 


1  ["  Yeneno  tuUatms."  The  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa 
£lena.J 

*  [Loredano  is  accompanied,  upon  all  emergencies,  by  a 
senator  called  Barbarlgo— a  sort  of  confidant  or  chorus— 
who  comes  for  no  end  that  we  can  diiscover,  but  to  twit 
him  with  conscientious  cavils  and  objections,  and  then  to 


Thy  foes,  most  be  thy  victims;  w3l  tli0«  bsM 
For  those  who  ahnost  broke  ifaeel* 

Enter  Guards^  with  young  Fokuu  osfHssmer,  ^. 

Ouard.  iMhimwsm. 

Signer,  take  timei 

Jat.  Fos.  I  thank  thee,  friend.  Ta  feeyt; 

But  thou  mayst  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  FU  stead  Ihe  hsavi 

Jae.  Fos.  That's  kind:— I  meet  soma  fity,  hai  m 
mercy; 
This  is  the  fiiat 

Guard.  And  might  be  last,  ^d  tbey 

Who  rule  behold  us.  {dofe: 

Bar.  {advancing  to  the  Gward.)  Then  is  one  wbo 
Yet  fear  not ;  I  will  neither  be  thy  jodge 
Nor  thy  accuser:  though  the  hour  is  past. 
Wait  their  last  snmmons—^I  am  of  ^  the  Tea," 
And  waiting  for  that  samrooas,  sanction  yao 
Even  by  my  presence:  when  the  lasl  eaU  aaoads. 
We'll  in  together.— Look  well  to  the  pnsaoar  *     '  Vb  * 

Jae.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that?— *T»  Btohangv's.' 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judgaa. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  sodi  tteta  ha. 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  jodgaa. 

Jae.  Fos.  Traa, 

He  judges. 

Bar.          llien  deem  not  the  laws  too  haxah 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  siia 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

Jae.  Fos.  And  his  asn'a.    Vm  test . 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'eilooka  the  ^ 


Enter  an  Qficer,  wha  whispers  Babbsbw^ 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard.)  Let  him  approach.    1  nart 
not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus :  I  have  transgreas'd  my  doty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.  [ExU  BAamAaioa 

[Guard  conducting  Jacopo  Fobcajli  to  the  mtndsr. 

Guard.  There,  sir,  'tia 

Open — How  feel  you? 

Jae.  Fos.  like  a  boy— Oh  Vanke ! 

Guard.  And  yoor  limbs? 

Jae.  Fos.  limbs !  how  often  have  they  harms  dm 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skioBBiM 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  maak'd  as  a  young  gondolier,  i 
My  gay  competitors,  uwAe  as  I, 
RacMl  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strengCh ; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beaalica. 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheered  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible. 
And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hamk. 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breuat  more  dating. 
The  wave  all  roughen'd ;  with  a  sarimmer's  «tn4e 
FUnging  the  billows  back  from  my  dreuch'd  hair. 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  aodacioos  hniw. 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o*er 


second  him  by  his  personal  ooonteoance  and  aaUakru?  — 
JsrrasT.] 

*  [Loredano  is  the  only  persona^  above  laedioera^.  Toe 
remaming  characters  are  all  unnatural,  or  fseble.  Barbartsv 
is  as  tame  and  insignificant  a  eonfldanl  as  ever  sam  aftvr 
the  train  of  his  prmcipai  over  the  Parisian  stagev— 4l]a«B  • 
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Tbe  watwMthf  ooMt  ui<d  prouder  itill 
The  loftier  they  upUltMl  me ;  and  oft, 
la  wsntomMOi  of  ipirit,  ptonging  down 
Into  th<^ir  green  and  gtaeiy  guHe,  and  making 
My  wgf  io  ebelli  ana  aea*i^ed,  all  nneeen, 
Br  thoae  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearftd ;  then 
R^iumiaf  with  my  graep  ftdl  of  such  tokens 
A<  diowM  thai  I  had  aearch*d  the  deep :  exulting, 
With  a  fef<laahhig  atroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  kmg  —ponded  breath,  again  I  spnm'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pureued 
My  track  like  a  oeB>-bird^^I  was  a  boy  then.^ 

Vriierd.  Be  a.  man  now:  there  never  waa  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength.  [my  own, 

Jte,  Fm.  {hMng  fnm  the  laiiiee.)    Mybeautiiul, 
My  only  Veniee    thta  it  hnaih  /    Thy  breeze, 
Thuie  Adrian  eea  bretue,  how  it  fans  my  faee ! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
\od  cool  thorn  into  cafamieas !    How  unlike 
The  hot  galea  of  the  horrid  Cydades, 
Which  bowl*d  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Mwfo  BIT  hoait  siek. 

Gutri,  I  see  the  color  comes 

Back  to  yov  cheek :  Hearen  send  you  strength  to  bear 
What  more  nmy  bo  imposed  !^-l  dread  to  think  on't 

Jsc  FbM.  Thiey  will  not  banish  me  again  7 — ^No— no. 
Ut  them  wring  on ;  I  am  strong  yet 

GutnL  Confess, 

Afid  the  rack  will  be  ipored  yon. 

J9C  /W.  I  oonfesi*d 

Ooce^-twioe  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

GscrdL  And  the  third  tone  will  slay  you. 

J«c.  Fof .  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I  be  bwiad  in  my  birthplaoe :  better 
Be  Mbes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Gamd,  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you?  [soil 

Jm.  F99.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the 
Which  penecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  BfJi  DO  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
.  A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.* 

Enttr  an  Qfieer, 

Of,  Bring  is  the  prisoner ! 

Gnm-d,  Signer,  you  hear  the  order. 

Jm.  Fsa.  Ay,  I  am  need  to  such  a  summons ;  'tis 
'Hie  third  time  they  have  tortured  me : — then  lend  me 
Thu»  ann.  f  7o  the  Onard, 

OJL        Take  mine,  sir ;  'tis  my  duty  to 
R€  nrarcet  to  your  person. 

y«r.  Flm,  You ! — ^you  are  he 

Who  yerteiday  prasided  o*er  my  pangs— 
Away  !_ril  walk  akmo. 

OjL  As  yon  please,  signer ; 


*  :Thi»«peeCb  of  Jaeopo  from  the  window,  while  describing 
TV  vBuaeineatt  of  his  youth,  is  writun  with  a  fall  feeling 
f^i  ibe  «i4ccts  wlueli  it  painu^Hsaaa.] 

*  ^4od  the  hero  himself,  what  is  he  T  If  there  ever  ez- 
if-^J  10  utnre  a  esse  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  a  man  who 
iTiTely  preferred  tonures  tnd  a  dungeon  at  home,  to  a  tern- 
^rvy  residenoe  m  a  beauUful  island  and  a  fine  climate,  at 
t^  duuuce  of  three  days'  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  be  made 
(0  tebevr.  Mid  still  fewer  to  sympathise  with ;  and  which  is, 
tVrvfofr,  no  Tcnr  promising  subject  for  dramatic  representa- 
'•«!  For  ourvelves,  we  hare  little  doubt  that  Foscari  wrote 
'»irtiiisiar  with  the  view,  which  was  imputed  to  him  by 
^  saoiaBv,  ef  obtaining  an  honorable  reoall  from  banish^ 
astt.  ihioogh  fereign  inouenre ;  and  that  the  color  which, 
«)A*ta0iec|,  he  ondeavoiad  to  pve  to  the  transaction, 
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The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Cotmcd  when 

They 

Jae,  Fo9,  Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid 


I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  is,  just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order. 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  *ti8  issued.    As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching. 

And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as  if 

But  onward — I  have  borne  it— I  can  bear  it — 
How  looks  my  father? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Jot.  Fos.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of 
ocean. 
The  hrightnosi  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here. 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  imknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber'd 
Judged  and  deetroy'd  in  silence, — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire ! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  yon. 

[Exeunt  JACoro  Foscari,  Officer,  ^ 

Enter  Memmo  and  another  Senator, 

Mem.  He*s  gone-^we  are  too  late : — think  you  "  the 
Ten'!* 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day? 

Sen,  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
PersiBting  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not 

Afem.  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen,  Save  the  wonted  rumors, 

Which — ^like  the  tales  of  spectree,  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildings — never  have  been  proved. 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved :  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  cf  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Mem,  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  Took 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen,  Or  Doge? 

JIfem.  Why,  no ;  not  if  I  can  avoid  it 

Sen,  T]b  the  fint  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem,  To  such 

I  leave  it ;  though  born  noUe,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 


was  the  evasion  of  a  drowninf^  man,  who  is  reduced  to  catch 
at  straws  and  shadows.  But,  if  Lord  Byron  chose  to  assume 
this  alleged  motive  of  his  conduct  as  the  real  one,  it  be- 
hooved him,  St  least,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  intolerable 
separation  from  a  beloved  country,  the  lingering  home-sick- 
ness, the  gradual  alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless  I 
hope  that  his  enemies  had  at  length  relented,  which  were 
necessary  to  produce  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  all  usual 
principles  of  action  as  that  which  again  consigned  him  to 
the  racks  and  dungeons  of  his  own  country.  He  should 
have  shown  him  to  us,  first,  taking  leave  of  Venice,  a  con- 
demned and  banished  man ;  next  pining  in  Candia ;  next 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  governraent ;  tyy  which  time, 
and  not  nil  then,  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  listen 
with  patience  to  his  complaints,  and  to  witness  his  suffer- 
ings with  interest  as  weU  as  horror.— HaBaa.3 
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Act  I. 


Of  an  united  and  imperial  "  Ten," 

Than  aliine  a  lonely,  thongfa  a  gilded  cipher* — 

Whom  have  we  here  T  the  wife  of  Foscari  ? 

Enter  Marina,  with  a  female  Atteiidant. 

Mar.  What,  no  one  ? — I  am  wrong,  there  still  are 
two; 
But  they  are  senators. 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady. 

Command  ns. 

Mar.  J  command  ! — Alas !  my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mem.  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

Mar.  {fiercely.)    True — ^none  dare  answer  here 
save  on  the  rack, 
Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  (interrupting  her.)    High-bom  dame!*  be- 
think thee 
Where  thou  now  art 

Mar.  Where  I  now  am ! — It  was 

My  husband's  father's  palace. 

Mem.  'Die  Duke's  palace. 

Afar.  And  his  son's  prison ! — ^true,  I  have  not  forgot 

it; 

And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm ! 

Mar.  (Jooking  up  towards  heaven.)   I  am ;  but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  worid? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is, 

In  heaven.    I  pray  you,  signer  senator. 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office. 
So  is  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake, 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  had ;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit : 
Will  he  oondenm  Asm  ? 

Mem.  I  trust  not 

Mar.  But  if 

He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 

In  wickedness : — my  husband's  lost ! 

Mem.  Not  so ; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so. 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.    But  let  it 
live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons ;  but  **  the  Ten's"  is  quicker. 
And  we  must  wait  ou't    Ah  I  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[A  faint  cry  within. 


'Twas  a  cry  of— 

No,  no ;  not  my  hasband*a — 


Sen.  Hark! 

Mem. 

Mar. 
Not  Foscari's. 

Mem.  The  voice  ^ 

Mar.  Not  his :  no. 

He  shriek !  No ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part. 
Not  hi»— not  his — he'll  die  in  silence. 


1  [She  was  a  Contarini— 

**  A  daughter  of  the  house  that  now  among 

Its  anoestors  in  monumental  \ma» 

Numbers  eight  Doges.**— Roobbs. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  younger  Foscari. 

the  Bucentaur  came  out  in  its  splendor ;  and  a  bridge  of 

boats  was  thrown  across  the  Canal  Granda  for  the  bride- 


[A  /ami  graoM  4 

Mem.  "^Whal! 

Again? 

Mar.   His  voice !  it  aeem'd  so :  I  will  not 
Believe  it     Should  he  shrink.  I  cannot  cease 
To  love ;  but — no — no— no— it  most  have  beeo 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  man  from  htm. 

Sen.  And,  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wnog*.  woaid« 
thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence  * 

Mar.  We  all  must  bear  our  torturea.    I  haw  ogft 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Fsacah, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life ; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs : 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  anUd  have  shriek'd* 
But  did  not ;  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tean.* 

Mem.  All*s  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all's  or«r  ;  bu 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  htmseU* 
And  now  defies  them. 
\ 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily.  * 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  SMk  yM:  * 

Qffi.  A  leech.    The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Bsit  OJutr. 

Mem.  Lady. 

Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  {offering  to  assist  her.)    1  pray  thee  do ««. 

Mar.  Off!  /  wiU  tend  him. 

Mem.  You !  Remember,  lad  j ! 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers. 
Except  "  the  Ten,'*  and  their  famtlian. 

Mar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  retain 
As  they  have  enter'd — many  never ;  but 
They  shedl  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  haish  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

JIf ar.  Who  shall  oppose  me  T 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Afar.  Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing !     Yet  I'll  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  throogh  hems 
With  levell'd  spean ;  and  think  you  a  few  j^eie 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  7  Give  me,  then,  way ; 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  sosi, 
And  they  shall  hear  this ! 

Mem.  It  will  only  1 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Mar.  What 


groom,  and  his  retinue  of  three  hundred  horse.  Acctm^^^e 
to  Sanufco,  the  toumaroentB  in  the  place  of  St.  Uar^  li5Sc^ 
three  days,  and  were  attended  by  titirty  thousaiut  peo;^  : 

s  [There  is  great  dignity  and  beauty  in  the  imugoMKr  </ 
Marina,  when  she  will  not  bebere  that  her  lord  eea  be  m 
far  overcome  by  the  rack  as  to  utter  sa  txamosmlr  cry  — 
HsBsaO 
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As^jud^eg  who  give  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  ao  are  assaMtiis.     Give  rae  way. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Sen.  Poor  lady ! 

Mem,  *T'«  mere  desperatton :  she 

Wilt  net  be  admitted  o*er  the  threshold. 

SetL  And 

Eveu  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But,  we,  the  officer  returns. 
[  The  Officer  panet  aver  the  tiage  ttith  another  person. 

Htm.  I  hardly 

Tljonifht  Uiat  "  the  Ten"  had  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  a«ietance  to  this  sufferer. 

Sen.  PUy  !  I«*t  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death, 
By  the  compeflsionato  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Reinawre  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 

Mfm.  I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That'«  not  their  policy :  they'd  have  him  live, 
Drcaow  he  fean  not  death  ;  and  banish  him, 
B(Txti»9  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
Tu  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
or  foreiip]  air  be  draws  seems  a  slow  poison, 
Convaming  but  not  killing. 

Hrm.  Circnmstance 

Coufinn!!  his  crimes,  bat  he  avows  them  not. 

Sen.  None,  save  the  Letter,^  which  he  says  was 
written, 
Ad(lrQM*d  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
Th.it  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands, 
Aud  thus  he  ebooJd  be  reconveyM  to  Venice. 

Mrm.  But  ae  a  culprit 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; 

Aod  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  he  avouches. 

Xem.  The  accuaation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen,  Not  cleariy,  aud  the  charge  of  homicide 
Ilttf  hettn  annoird  by  the  death-bed  confession 
(H  Nicolas  Ehzto,  who  slew  the  late 
rhwf  of  "lheTen."» 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen.  That 

Thf  y  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
Thiii  Ahnoro  Donato,  as  I  said, 
Wu  i)«in  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance.         [than 

Mem.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
Thi«  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  hoK  oome  tvro  of  **  the  Ten  ;"  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mkmmo  and  Senator. 

Enter  Lokedano  and  Barbarioo. 
Bv.  {addretnng  Lor.)   That  were  too  much :  be- 
lieve me,  'twas  not  meet 
Th<»  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment 


'  C"  Night  and  day, 

Brnoding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
Twu  more  than  be  could  bear.    His  longing  fits 
Thicken'd  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 
B^vaoe  a  madness ;  and,  re8olve<l  to  go. 
If  hot  to  die,  to  bis  despair,  he  writes 
A  iener  to  the  »overeign-prince  of  Milan, 
To  bun  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 
Had  Densh'd.  blotted  out  at  once  and  rased. 
But  for  tile  rugged  hmb  of  an  old  oak,) 

'  FrtDcesoo  Sforza.  His  father,  when  at  work  in  the  Reld, 
w  kcrosieil  by  some  aolUiers,  and  asked  if  he  would  enlist. 
*'  Ui  me  tarow  ny  maltock  on  that  oak,'/  he  rephed,  **  and 
d  .(  rnnatuis  there,  1  will.'*  It  remamed  there ;  and  the 
^•u^VBC  nsardmg  it  as  a  sign,  enlisted.  He  became 
^--'iKT.  general,  pnnce .  and  his  n^andson,  in  the  palace  at 
Hk-kf.  9ii4  to  Paolus  Jovlu«,  "Tou  behold  these  guards 
urf  t^  cvwideur  r  1  owe  erery  thing  to  the  branch  of  an 
*«L  iht  bffwaeh  that  held  my  grandfather's  mattock."— 
£*acas. 


Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  womsn 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Bar.  No, 

That's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recover'd  7 

Bar,  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  'Twas  not  tried. 

Bar.  'Tie  vain  to  murmur ;  the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir. 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'erruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I  am  a  judge  ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction. 
Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  That  you  would  aometimea  feci, 

As  I  do  always. 

Xior.  Go  to,  you're  a  child, 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh. 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice  I  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.        He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A  saint  had  done  so. 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye. 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him  ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him. 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication. 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  followed  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth. 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not ; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy. 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last. 

Bar.      Aud  hav»  I  not  oft  heard  Ihee  name 
His  and  his  lather's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say. 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wooldst  thou  slay  his  memory  7 


Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state, 
And  drops  it  to  be  found."— Rooeas.] 

>  [The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existing  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus  :— 
*'  Giacopo  Foscari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermolao 
Donato,  has  been  arrested  and  examined :  and,  from  tite 
testimony,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  ii  distinctly 
appears  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime  ;  neverthe- 
less, on  account  of  his  obslmacy,  and  of  enchanlmnUa  and 
tpeUsj  in  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  extract  from  bim  the  truth, 
which  is  clear  from  parole  and  written  evidence:  for, 
while  he  was  on  the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  uor 
groan,  but  only  murmured  something  to  himself  indis- 
tinctly and  under  his  breath ;  therefore,  as  the  honor  of  the 
state  requires,  he  is  coudenmed  to  a  more  distant  banish- 
ment in  Candia."  Will  it  be  credited,  that  a  distinct  proof 
of  his  innocence,  obtained  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  as- 
sassin, wrought  no  change  in  his  unjust  and  cruel  sen- 
tence 1— See  Venetian  SketeheSf  vol.  ii.  p.  97.] 
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Lor,  Wooldrt  tfaoa  haye 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
If  he  die  unattainted? 
Bar.  War  with  them  too? 

hn.  With  all  their  house,  till  theiis  or  mine  are 

nothings. 
Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 

i   And  the  repress'd  cooTulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely. 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stem  serenity  ;  these  moved  you  not? 

[£jn<  LoaEDANa 
He*s  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  his  sufiering ;  and  the  poor  wretch  mored  me 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.    'Twas  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.    I  must  think  no  more  of  this, 

I  Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 

I  Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 

I  llie  hold  of  Tongeanoe  Loredano  plans 

I   For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 

-   With  lesMr  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 

I   And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughti ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 

;   Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings^ — Lo !  they  come : 
How  feeUo  and  foriom !    I  cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
rU  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

\Ex%%  Bakbaaioo. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE     I. 


A  HaU  in  the  Dogk's  Palace. 
The  Doon  and  a  Sknatoe. 
Sen.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-moirow  7 

Doge.  Now ; 

I  overiookM  it  yesterday :  it  wants 
Merely  the  ognature.    Give  me  the  pen — 

[7^  DooB  stfs  down  and  tigna  the  paper. 
There,  signer. 

Sen.  {Uioking  at  the  paper.)  You  have  forgot ;  it  is 

not  sign'd. 
Doge.  Not  sigu'd  ?    Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect' 
'        Sen.  {dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Dogb.)     Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord :  allow  me,  thus — 
Doge.  Tia  done,  I  thank  yon. 
Sen.  Thus  the  act  confinn'd 

By  you  and  by  *<  the  Ten"  gives  peace  to  Venice. 
Doge.  Tis  long  since  she  enjoy *d  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms ! 

Sen.  Tis  almost 

Thirty-four  yean  of  neariy  ceaseless  warfare 


>  f"  That  I  had  dipp*d  the  pen  too  heedlessly.**— MS.] 


With  the  Turic,  or  the  powen  of  Italy ; 
The  state  had  need  of  Bome  repoBS. 

Doge.  No  I 

I  found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  ieavo  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy:  it  is  a  comfort* 
That  1  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna ;  Crsmn 
And  Bergamo  no  leas  are  hen ;  her  rsalm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reigD, 
While  her  sea-Bway  haa  not  shrank. 

Sen.  Tm  mast  ttM, 

And  merits  all  oar  country's  gratitodo. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  riioold  be  mads  OMaMsBL 

Doge.  I  have  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  iBCBivBnk 

Doge.  For  what? 

Sen.  MybeBxtUeedBforyoQ. 

Doge.  For  ow,  uifMr'* 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop ! 

Sen.  It  most  have  WBy>  my  M: 

I  have  too  many  dnties  towards  yon 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  prasent  jrindnsw 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  ymu  son. 

Doge.  Was  ths 

In  your  oommisnon  ? 

Sen.  What,  my  lottlT 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  tnaty%  aigu'd : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  aent  yoo. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.    I  had  m  charge,  too,  from  the  Conaoil 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  Baonkm. 

Doge.  Say,  whan  they  wiU— ogwt  cnran  at  th» 
moment. 
If  it  so  ^|Baae  them:  I  am  the  state'a BsrvvBL 

Sen.  They  would  aooard  ssma  tims  for  jma  im- 


pose. 
Doge.  1  have  no  rapoae ;  that  iB»  ] 


The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 

Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  AaH  b*  foond 

Where  1  should  bo,  and  whmt  i  have  boen  «veiL 

[EmU  Skiutoi* 
[The  DoflB  rtmnm§  «■  mUmet. 

Bmier  an  Aitendamt 
Att.  Prince! 
Doge.  Say  on. 

Att.  The  inuBCriooB  lady  Fosoiri 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.    Poor 

Marina !  [ExU  AftendoML 

[The  Doom  remmn$  m  mUnee  as  he/or* 

Enter  Mamoa. 

Mar.     1  have  ventured,  &ther,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  I  have  none  from  yon,  my  child. 

Conmiand  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Afar.        I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  Absl 

Doge.  Your  husband? 

Mar.  And  ymir  son. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  dnfljgVitcr ' 


I  [**  Mistress  of  Lombardy— It  is  some  oomfint.*^— M&i 


Scene  i. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 
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Mar,  I  had  oblaiiiM  pemnrion  from  '•  the  Ten** 
To  attend  my  huflband  for  a  limttod  namber 
Of  bonni 

Doj^e.     Ypo  hud  uw 

Mar.  Tis  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom? 

Mar,  "The  Ten.*'— When  we  had  reached  "the 
Bridge  of  8t^," 
Which  I  piepared  to  pom  with  Fosciiri» 
The  i^oomy  gnardian  of  that  paamge  first 
DMnurr'd :  a  menen^er  was  sent  Imck  to 
"llie  Ten  ;**  but  aa  tne  coort  no  longer  aate, 
And  no  permiadnn  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  w»  thnat  back,  wHh  the  aararance  that 
I'Otil  that  high  tribunal  reaMemUed, 
Tb«  doageou  walk  moat  still  diTide  oa. 

Doge.  True, 

The  ibcm  haa  bean  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjourned ;  and  till  it  meets, 
Ti0  dubiousL 

M«r,  Till  it  meets!  and  when  it  meets, 

tliBj^lk  tortura  hina  again ;  and  he  and  / 
Must  porehaae,  by  renewal  of  the  rack, 
The  iatecTieir  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
Tbf  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens !— Oh  God ! 
Doit  thou  aee  thkt 

Ikge.  Child— ^hiM 

Ifar.  {9brupttf.)  CaU  me  not  "  child !" 

YoaspoQ  wilj  hare  no  children — ^you  deserve  none— 
You,  who  can  talk  thua  calmly  of  a  son 
In  eircamstancea  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans !    Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  bejra  who  died  in  battle,  ia  it  written 
That  they  befaeld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Siietdi'd  Ibith  a  hand  to  save  them? 

Doge.  You  behold  me : 

I  caoBot  weep    I  would  I  could ;  hot  if 
Each  white  hair  on  thia  head  were  a  young  life, 
Thift  docal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  nmg  with  whfeh  I  wed  the  waves 
A  tftfiman  to  stall  them— I*d  give  all 
For  him. 

Mcr.      Wfth  lev  he  sorely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.  That  ^answer  only  sh<^  you  know  not 
Veniee. 
Alas !  hew  should  you  7  she  knows  not  herself, 
lo  til  her  myatery.    Hear  roe — ^they  who  aim 
At  Foicari,  aim  no  lesa  at  his  father ; 
The  ne  s  desCnictioo  would  not  save  the  son ; 
l^ef  work  by  diflbrent  means  to  the  same  end, 
Add  that  is        but  they  have  not  conquered  yet 

M^.  Bat  they  have  cmsh'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  aa  yet — I  live. 

JKar.  And  your  soo^— how  long  will  he  five  ? 

Doge.  I  trust, 

For  all  that  yet  ia  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.    The  rash  boy, 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  mia'd  alt  bv  that  detected  letter ; 
A  kifh  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  paliiale,  aa  parent  or  aa  Duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 
H«  Candiote  exile,  1  had  hopea he  has  quench'd 


He  mnat  return* 

Mar.  To  exile  7 

Di^t.  I  have  said  it 

Mar.  And  can  I  not  go  with  him? 

Osgr.  Yon  well  know 

"Hia  pnyar  of  yoon  was  twice  denied  before 


By  the  aasembled  "  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errore  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  auntero. 

Jnor.  Anatere  ?  Atrocious !  The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council. 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguished 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not 

JIfar.  I  do^I  do — and  so  should  you,  methinks — 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled— 
Who  have  loved,  or  talked  at  least  of  love^have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows — ^have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  periiaps  have  moum'd  above  them — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — ^who  are. 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  aa  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself. 
You,  who  abet  them  7 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  fot 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Afar.  Yott  know  it  well. 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  1  have  home  so  much. 

That  words  have  ceaaed  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt ! 

You  have  seen  your  son^s  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not : 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 
you. 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell 
thee, 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina ! 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me ; 
Fity  thy  son !     Thou  pity  !— 'tis  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart^--how  came  it  on  thy  lips? 

Doge.  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  'Tie  not  upon  thy  brow. 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acta, — where  then 
Should  I  behold  thia  sympathv?  or  shall? 

Doge,  {pointing  downwarda.)  There ! 

Mar.  In  the  earth? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending:  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Jlfor.  Are  you,  then, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  7 

Doge.  Pitied  !  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name  ;  that  name  shall  be. 
As  far  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save. 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so ! 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  bom ; 
Better  for  me. — I  have  seen  our  house  dishonored. 

Mar.  That's  false !  A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart. 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
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ACTIL 


Within  a  human  breast    I  would  not  change 
My  exil6d,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppreas'd  but  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  overwhelm'd, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit     Dishonor'd ! — he — dishouor'd ! 
I  tell  thee,  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonor'd  ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
'Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrants ! — ^ye ! 
Did  you  but  love  your  conntiy  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile. 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilL 

Doge.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  hare  said.    I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me, 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

ilfar.  That  word  again? 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemu'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  ? 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — ^I  would 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my ^but  'tis  useless  now — 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  bom :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Afar.  I  say  he's  innocent !  And  were  be  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments? 

Doge.  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; 
Twice  J  demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 
They  must  then  be  fulfiU'd.' 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att  A  message  from 

«  The  Ten." 

Doge.  Who  bean  it? 

Att,  Noble  Loredana 

Doge.  He ! — ^but  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant. 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor. 

Your  pleasure  !  [To  Loredano  entering. 

Lor.  1  bear  that  of «'  the  Ten." 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  TIs  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honor, 

And  no  less  to  their  couilesy. — ^Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided 

Doge.  We? 

Lor.  "  The  Ten"  in  council. 

Doge.  W^at !  have  they  met  again,  and  met  with- 
I  out 

I  Apprizing  me  ? 

Lor.  They  wiah'd  to  spare  your  feelings, 


No  less  than  age. 

Doge.  That's  new-^wfaeo  sfiored  they  MtW 

I  thauk  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  Yoa  know  wA 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  dkcprt)«a. 
With  <Nr  without  the  presence  of  the  Dogr. 

Doge^  'Tis  some  yeais  aiuee  I  leare'd  thinks; 
before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advaaoenwoL 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  ta 
That  council  when  you  were  a  yomig  patxician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father's  time ;  I  have  heard  bm 
and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Xior.  No  doubt :  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their  dan 
out 

Doge.  And  did  not  they? 

Xior.  The  grave  kmnro  best:  th«y  diftl 

As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  etmiM;^ 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Xior.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  wis  Hn/^n 
death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  thein. 
Think  you  not  so? 

Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  moitdlF 

Lor.  That  they  have  niortal  foes. 

Doge.  I  undentaod  yea 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  yoa  are  heir  in  all  tbio^ 

Xior.  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  m. 

Doge.  I  doL 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  bcord 
Foul  rumon  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     'TIS  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  npon  tombs,  and  yet  no  leaa 
A  fable. 

X>or.      Who  dares  say  so? 

Doge.  I ! Tls  tnie 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  ^tter 
As  their  eon  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drogr. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor.  I  fear  not 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  bot 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  ymi  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on  ;  I  care  not 

Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble^s  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  I>oge*s  frown. 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor. 

Am,  or  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  dnke. 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means;  and  that  ther  kav^ 


•  fThe  interest  of  this  play  is  founded  upon  feelings  so 
poculiar  or  ovcrviraincil,  as  lo  engage  no  sympathy;  aud 
the  whole  slory  turns  on  incidrnts  that  are  neither  pleasing 
nor  natural.  The  younger  Foscari  unclergoe!^  llio  rack 
tvv.cc,  (once  m  the  hearing  of  the  audience,)  merely  because 
he  ha*  chosen  lo  fcipn  hinK^clf  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be 
broujjht  back  from  undeservcil  banishment,  and  dies  at  last 

I  of  pure  dotage  on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  elder  Foscah 
^ubnnts.  in  profound  and  immoveable  silence,  to  this  treat- 

I  ment  of  his  son,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  his  unhappy 


fate,  he  should  be  impbcjited  in  his  fnult~«lMn:|:ti  be  >  *r- 
posed  guiltless.  He,  tiie  Dope,  is  afrai*::  to  star  Lifl  ••  * 
to  look  or  speak,  while  these  in*esptiraK<e  b*vT»«r»  *» 
transacting,  on  account  of  Ui«  bostiLu*  of  one  Uart^i* 
who  lords  It  in  the  council  of  **lhe  Teft.*'iKricvif  u--«* 
why  or  hnw :  and  who  at  last  **  ettme»he%**  boih  fafbrr  ■»■ 
son  in  bis  toils,  in  spite  of  their  passive  obedience  xui  r» 
resistance  to  his  plans.  They  are  sUly  Atcs  tot  \h^  -^V.- 
to  catch,  and** feed  Ux  his  anaent  grudge  tsfotL'^-^tT- 
rasT.] 
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Who  drasded  to  elect  me,  and  have  iiace 
BtiireD  all  they  daie  to  weigh  me  down :  be  rare. 
Before  or  since  that  penod,  had  I  held  you 
At »  nraoh  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  woid  of  roiAe  bad  set  each  spirits  to  work 
A«  wooid  have  made  yon  nothing.     But  in  all  things 
I  I  bftTs  obierred  the  strictest  reverence ; 

Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  stram'd 
I  (I  do  act  speak  of  yoM  but  as  a  single 
I  Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 

I  coaid  eniorce  for  my  authority, 
I  Weie  1  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  bare  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  pticst*!  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
I  Thf  ttflrifioe  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  sod  all  save  honor,  the  decrees, 
I  The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
Aod  DOW,  sir,  to  your  busmess. 
Lor.  Tis  decreed, 

I  Thit,  without  farther  repetition  of 
Thf  Quesiioo,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Hliich  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 
"  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
\N7)ich  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Tonff^un,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
,  Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
Tlie  letter  to  the  Dnke  of  MUon  's  his,) 
hnws  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 
\nd  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  conveyed  him. 
Jfsr.  Thank  God !     At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  mora 
Before  that  horrid  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom. 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Uwire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 
OQge.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 
Mar.  No,  *twas   loo  human.    May   I  share    his 

exile? 
^.  Of  this  **  the  Ten'*  said  nothing. 
ifsr.  So  I  thought ! 

That  were  too  human,  also.    But  it  was  not 
lohibtted? 
Ur-        H  was  aot  named. 
Vsr.  (to  the  Doge.)  Then,  father, 

Sur(>ly  you  can  obtoin  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[7*0  liOEEDAKO. 

And  TOO,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Pcnmtted  to  aocompany  my  husband. 
<     Avr^*  I  will  endeavor. 

JVsr  And  you,  signer? 

£w.  Lady! 

I  Ts  not  fiir  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribonaL 

Mmr,               Pleasure !  what  a  word 
To  IMS  for  the  decrees  of 

Dogt,  Daughter,  know  you 

Id  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things? 

Ifsr.  A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

iW.  Subject! 

ifsr  Oh! 

It  faJh  yoa»— 'Wetl,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
Voa  think ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
,  Were  he  a  peasant : — well,  then,  you're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble ; — and  what  then  am  I  ? 

Lm,  "Hie  offiifiTing  of  a  noble  house. 

iisr.  And  wedded 


:sct«i».p.tll.] 
*j  The  hMckssi  leaf,  his  heart,  and  blankest  his  brain." 

—MS] 


To  one  as  noUe.    What,  or  whose,  then,  is 

The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  7 

Lor,  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge,  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves. 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 
And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off*  and  drownings. 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  rooft,  or  under 
The  wate?s  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings. 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 
Your  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"*  your  stranj^iug  chamber, 

and 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 
Keep  such  for  them :  I  fear  ye  not.    I  know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  iu&mal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband !    Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.    Then  what  have  I  to  fear /rom  you. 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not? 

Doge,  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar,  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Zior.  Lady!  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
D(we  !  have  you  aught  in  answer  ? 

Doge,  Something  from 

The  Doge  ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent 

Lor,  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador. 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  I  remember  mtne^ — Farewell ! 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady. 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  lioasoANO 

Afar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.  All  things  are  so  to  mortals ;  who  can  read 
them 
Save  he  who  made  ?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — ^mau,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain,' 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  naught 
Save  what  she  ^ave— the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities. 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want,' 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 


»  ["  Where  hunger  swallows  all— where  ever  was 
The  monarch  who  could  bear  a  three  days'  fast  1" 
-MS.] 
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Most  sweat  for  his  poor  pitfanoe,  keeps  all 

AJoof,  save  fear  of  iamrael    AH  ia  loW, 

And  falae,  and  hollow— clay  from  firak  to  laal, 

The  prince'a  uru  no  less  tbaa  potter'a  veaaeL 

Our  fame  is  in  naen's  breath,'  our  Uvea  upon 

Leas  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  daya. 

Our  daya  on  aeaaoua ;  our  whole  being  on 

Somethini^  which  ia  not  tM  / — So,  we  are  alavea, 

Tlie  greatest  as  the  ineaBest-~nothing  reata 

Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 

Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm  f 

And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 

And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  mooh 

Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth,  so  that 

Methiuks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  worid. 

And  £Ai«  is  hell:  the  best  is,  that  it  ia  not 

Eternal. 

Mar.      These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge,      And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  caU*d  upon 
To  judge  my  son!    I  have  administor'd 
My  country  faithfully— victorionaly — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is:  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  ia  alxnit  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar*  And  Foscari  7    I  do  not  thi^  of  such  things, 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  ao : 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  ahould,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

Ehge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly? 

JIfar.  I  know  not,  rack  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman— 
Anywhere,  where  we  might  reapire  unfettered. 
And  live  nor  girt  by  apiea,  nor  liable 
To  edicta  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for 
husband. 
And  turn  him  into  traitor? 

Mar.  He  is  none  2 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  beet  and  bravest  from  her.    Tyranny 
Is  far  the  wont  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?    The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No;  thou 

Observ'at,  obey'at,  such  lawa  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it.  Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  poitiona 
I   Fit  for  amendment ;  but  aa  prince,  I  never 
I   Would  change,  for  the  aake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
'   Left  by  our  fathen. 

Afar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  I 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

I   Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  stoto  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add. 
In  glory,  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 


>  V*  Whars  fiune  T  a  fancied  life  in  others*  breath. 
▲  ttking  tieyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death.'*-~PorB.] 


Amongat  ua,)  all  thai  hSfmf  baa  baq^MAVI 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  T    '   ~        ' 
The  people  ewmy'd  by  eenataa. 

Mar.  Rather  aay, 

Groan'd  under  the  stern  eUgaicba 

Doge.  ^eikapese; 

But  yet  subdued  the  worid :  ia  anoh  a  alafte 
An  individual,  be  he  richcat  of 
Such  rank  as  is  pennitted,  or  the  mpianft, 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tenda^ 
To  one  gnMt  end,  must  be  raamtain*d  in  ^ 

Mar.  This  meana  that  yoo  aro  nme  a  1 
father. 

Doge.  It  means,  I  a 
If  we  had  not  for  many  oentorieB 
Had  thousands  of  such  citiiens,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  ao  eity. 

Msr.  Aocuxaed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's  1 

Doge.  Had  I  as  maav  aons 

Ab  I  have  yeais,  I  would  have  eiven  tntm  mSit 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  givea  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wiabes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
Ab  it,  alas !  has  been,  to  ostracnsmt 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  ^Hiataoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotian  T 

To  me  it  seems  the  wont  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  **  Tea,'* 
With  all  its  jeabusy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  wooum  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  accesa  to  hia  dungeon. 

Doge.  rO 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  older  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Jfar.  And  what  shaB  I  aay 

To  Foscari  from  his  falker? 

Doge.  llxat  he  obey 

The  lawa 

Afar.      And  nothmg  more?    Will  yoa  not  aae  baa 
Ere  he  depart  ?    It  may  be  the  last  tinie. 

Doge.  Th^  laatl-Huy  boy!— (he  lasft  lime  I  db«ll 

Mylastofciiildien!    TaU  him  I  wifl  oome. 


ACT  in. 

aCBNB    I. 


The  Priton  of  J acowq  Foocabi. 

Joe.  Foe.  (eohte.)  No  light*  save 
which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  •omvw'a 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  elank'd,  the 
Of  death,  the  impreoatioo  of  despair! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retiini'd  to  V^ 
With  aome  faint  hope,  *tia  true,  that  time,  which 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts ;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  bare 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  aevar  heal 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 


•  t  "  the  will  hsetf  depaadcrt 

aw,aaAlMthaUw 


Upon  a  atom,  a  straw 
-      •    (to  death.**— MS.] 
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'ni«  doTv  hm  fat  Iwr  dirtaat  neat,  when  wfaeetnig 
High  in  tht  air  on  her  ntnm  to  pneet 
HereaUowbrood.    What  letten  are  theoe  which 

[Approaching  the  waU. 
At9  scraiHM  along  the  inexorable  wall  1' 
Will  the  nfleaffl  let  roe  trace  them7   Ah  !  the 
Of  mv  aad  pudeceawna  in  thia  plaoe, 
The  datM  of  their  despair,  the  brief  worde  of 
A  nief  too  great  for  many.    'Riia  atone  page 
Hoida  like  an  epHaph  their  hiatory ; 
And  the  poor  captiveV  tale  w  graven  on 
Hit  dungeon  baCTier,  tike  the  lovor'a  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  aome  tall  tree,  which  bean 
Hi*  own  and  hie  beloved*a  name.    Alas ! 
I  reea^aiae  aane  namea  familtar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fitteat  for  anoh  a  ohreaide  aa  thia, 
Whiek  only  can  be  read,  ae  writ,  by  wretchea.' 

[He  engravee  his 

Bmier  m  FmmiUer  of**  the  7en."* 

FoM,  I  bring  yon  food. 
1     Jec  Foe,  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

'  I UD  peat  hanger :  bat  my  lipa  are  parch'd — 
The  water! 
Fem.  There. 

Joe,  Foe.  {ofter  drinking.)  I  thank  you:  I  am  better. 
Fern.  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  farther  trial  ta  poetponed. 
Jot.  Foe.  Till  when? 

Fem.  I  know  not — It  ia  alao  in  my  orders 
1W  yoor  illoetriouB  lady  be  admitted. 
i     Joe  Foe.  Ah !  they  relent,  then, — I  had  ceaaed 
i  tohopeit: 

■  Tvutime. 

I  Enter  Marika. 

Jfar.  Mvbeatbeknped! 

Jee,  Feo,  {emhraeing  her.)        My  tme  wife* 
Aad  only  frirad !    What  happineas! 

Mm. 
No 


Wenipart 


Joe.  Feo.  Hew !  wocddit  thon  ahaie  a  dongeon? 

Jfar.  ^^  Ay, 

The  nek,  the  graTe.  aU— «ny  thing  with  thee. 
Bat  iha  tomb  last  of  all,  for  thera  we  ahall 
Be  ifoonnt  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
^are  that— all  thinga  except  new  aeparation ; 
It  ii  toe  moch  to  have  anrvived  the  fint 
How  doat  tboo  7    How  are  thoae  worn  limbo  7 
Whydolaak?    Thy  palenea 

Jac  Foe.  *T»  the  joy 

Of  MMing  thee  again  ao  aeon,  and  ao 
Witkeafc  eaipeetancy,  haa  aent  the  blood 
Beck  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  oheeka  like  thine. 
For  thoQ  ait  pale  toe,  my  Marina ! 

Mer.  Tm 

The  i^ioora  af  thia  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  Bonbeam,  and  the  aaUow  anllen  glare 
Of  the  familtar*a  torch,  which  aeema  alon^ 


>  tVorUr.  HOMwuie**  aecoont  of  the  atate  dmimona  of 
Venice,  Ma  AraaaMx :  Hiaiorical  Notea  to  ChiJde  Harold, 

'     *     I**  Which  nerer  can  be  read  but,  as  *twaa  written, 
By  wntehed  bei&gs.''-U8.] 

/(Lord  Bynn,to  thta  tngedy,  has  not  rentared  upon  ftir- 
tWdrrBMoafrom  hiau»naal  tnitb  than  ia  fhlly  authorised 
jyawlifMiaaofthednuBa.  We  may  raonrk,  however,  that 
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To  daikneaa  mote  than  light,  by  lendfair  to 
The  dungeon  vapon  ifta  bituminooa  amoke, 
Which  cloud  whate'er  we  gaze  on,  even  tfame 
No,  not  thine  eyea — they  aparitle--how  they  aparkie ! 

Joe.  Foe.  And  thine ! — ^bnt  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch. 

Miar.  Aa  I  had  been  without  it    Conldat  thou  aee 
here? 

Jae.  Foe.  Nothing  at  fint ;  bat  nae  and  time  had 
taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  waa  darkneaa ; 
And  the  gray  twilight  of  each  gtimmeringa  aa 
Glide  through  the  crevicee  made  by  the  winda 
Waa  kinder  to  mine  eyea  than  the  fall  aun. 
When  gorgeoualy  o'eigilding  any  towen 
Save  thoae  of  Venkse :  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  waa  buay  writing. 

Mar.  What  7 

Jar.  Foe.  My  name :  look,  'tia  ther»— recorded  next 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 
If  dungeon  datea  aay  tme. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him? 

Jac.  Foe.  Theae  walla  are  ailent  of  meai'a  enda ; 
they  only 
Seem  to  hint  ahrewdly  of  them.    Such  alem  walb 
Were  never  piled  on  high  aave  o'er  the  dead. 
Or  thoae  who  aoon  must  be  ao. — Whttt  of  him  ? 
Thou  aakeat — What  of  me  7  may  aoon  be  aak'd. 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  aurmiae-^ 
Unleaa  thou  telFat  my  tale. 

JIfar.  /  epeait  of  thee ! 

Jae.  Foe.  And  wherefore  not  7  All  then  ahall  apeak 
of  me: 
The  tyranny  of  ailence  ia  not  laating. 
And,  though  eventa  be  hidden,  just  men'a  groana 
Will  buret  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave'a ! 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

ilfar.  Thy  life  ia  aafe. 

Jac.  Foe.  And  liberty  7 

Mar.  The  mind  ahould  make  ita  own. 

Jac.  Foe.  That  haa  a  noble  aound ;  but  'tia  a  aound, 
A  muaic  moat  impreasive,  but  too  tranaient : 
Hie  mind  ia  much,  but  ia  not  all.    The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  riak  of  death. 
And  torture  poaiUve,  far  worse  than  death, 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep,)  without  a  groan. 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  ahamed  my  jndgea 
Than  me ;  but  Hia  not  all,  for  there  are  thinga 
More  woful— «uch  aa  this  email  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  yeai& 

Jfor.  Alai^!  and  thia 

Small  dnnseon  ia  all  that  belonga  to  thee 
Of  thia  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  aire  ia  prince. 

Jac.  Foe.  That  thought  would  acarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 
My  doom  ia  common,  many  are  in  dungeona. 
But  none  like  mine,  ao  near  their  father'a  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  ia  aometimee  high,  and  hope 
Will  atream  along  thoae  moted  raya  of  light 
Peopled  with  duaty  atoma,  wluch  afibrd 


after  Oiacopo  had  been  tortured,  he  was  remored  to  the 
Ducal  apartmentKf  not  to  ooe  of  the  Pommx  ;  that  his  death 
occurred,  not  at  Venice,  but  at  Canea;  that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condenination  and  his  father's  de- 
position ;  and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took  place,  not  at 
the  palace,  but  in  his  own  house.— Fenef.  Sk*t^€»,  voLiL 
p.  109.] 
«  C"  Of  the  fkmiliar^  torch,  which  seems  to  love 
Darkness  Car  more  than  lighf—MS.] 
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Our  only  day;  for,  saTo  the  jailei^s  torch, 

And  a  stiunge  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 

Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 

I  ne*er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.    Alas  ! 

I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 

For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men  ; 

It  sinks  in  solitude  :*  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jae.  Fob.  Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 

But  that  they  never  granted — ^nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — ^no  book^* 
Those  Ijring  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me, — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study. 
More  faitliful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar.  I  come  to  tell  thee  the  resnlt  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jae.  Fo$,  I  know  it — look ! 

[He  points  to  his  limbg,  aa  referring  to  the 
Question  whieh  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No — no— no  more  of  that :  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

JacFos.  What  then? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice  ; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  bnoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms. 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there^  afar. 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom. 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  ? 

Jae.  Fos.  At  once — ^by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage? 

Mar.  Myhnsband! 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence. 


1  [Persons  condemned  to  Bolitary  confinement  generally, 
we  are  assured,  become  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or 
matter  happens  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance 
between  tnem  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  are  subjected  to 
such  a  dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  per> 
petrators  of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  mtemal  resources. 
Men  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  have  been  known,  in  the  deep- 
est seclusion,  and  most  severe  confinement,  to  battle  the 
foul  fiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  conquerors  during  a 
captivity  of  years.  Those  who  suflfer  imprisonment  for  tlie 
sake  of  their  country,  or  their  religion,  have  yet  a  stronger 
support,  and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  Othello.—**  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul." 
— Sia  Walter  Scott.] 

>  In  Lady  Morgan*s  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy. 

I  perceive  the  expression  of  "  Rome  of  the  Ocean,"  applied 

to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  **  Two  Foscari." 

I   My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me,  that  the  traeedy  was  written 

and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  I  hadfscen  Lady  Mor- 

Fin's  work,  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of  August, 
hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield 
the  originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  be- 
fore the  public.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am 
informed  (for  I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and 
those  aockientally)  that  there  have  been  lately  bron^t 
against  me  charges  of  plagiarism.  [See^l,  note  to  the 
description  of  a  shipwreck,  Don  Jdaii,  c.  il  s.  zziv.] 


And  not  so  hopeleariy.    Tlnslovaal'tfatiiB 
For  an  ungrateful  sad  tyrannie  aoil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism  ;  for  me« 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  4)ttiet  aspect. 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regiooa. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  pvisoBB  is  not 
A  paradise ;  its  fint  inhabiUats 
Were  wretched  ezitea. 

Jae.  Fos.  Well  I  know  ksm  wrenched! 

Mar.  And  yet  yon  see  how  finm  their  bsw^ 
ment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  iriea^ 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degrees  an  ooewEi*R«nie  f 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus? 

Jae.  Fbs.  Had  I  gone  fcrth 

From  my  own  land,  tike  the  old  patriareha,  nsinn| 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  bcids; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  2so, 
Or  like  our  fathen,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  boireu  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  lata  oooatrri 
And  many  thoughts ;  but  aiterwmtds  addresi^d 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  pethape  I  cosld 
Have  borne  this — ^though  I  know  not 

Mar.  Wherefore  aoi* 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  most  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jae.  jFbs.  Ay — we  bat  bear 

Of  the  survivora*  toil  in  their  new  lanck. 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  ean  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  paitioig, 
Or  after  their  departure ;  sf  that  malady* 
Which  calls  up  g^reen  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  each  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fevered  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restiain'd  from  Ireadhig  them? 
That  melody,*  which  out  of  tones  and  Cnacs 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  leuging  sanow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  clifi  and  cknids. 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  peisonoos  Iheaght, 
And  dies.    You  call  this  weaihiess  /     It  is  strn^ 


*  The  calenture.— [A  distemper  peculiar  lo  ssdon  ic  kct 

climates— 

"  So  by  a  calenture  misled 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 

On  the  smooth  ocean's  asore  bed 
Enameird  fields  and  verdant  trees : 

With  eager  haste  be  longs  to  rove, 
In  that  fantastic  seeoe,  and  ikMl 


It  must  be  some  enchanted  ptive. 
And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sicks.*— S«  n 

*  AUuding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  eaeoKa.-^Tbf  <m 
des  Vaches,  played  upon  the  bagpipe,  by  the  jxrasg  o^ 
keepers  on  the  mountsins :— *•  An  air."  says  Ronvr^i. '  - 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  n  was  fortMddm.  under  tht  psu*  «^' 
death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  unmedialely  drrw  tiar* 
from  them,  and  made  those  wha  heard  it  desert  m  ^'r^ 
what  is  called  /a  maladU  thi  nii»,  so  Anient  a  desiie  dud  /  »» 
cite  to  return  to  their  country.  Ii  u  m  vam  to  seek  a  Vip 
air  for  energetic  aoeents  capiible  of  produruuc  socb  «*£*- 
ishing  elTecu,  for  which  strancers  are  unable  to  scnioix 
from  the  music,  which  is  in  itself  unrouth  nnd  ifcUA  B«' 
is  from  habit,  recollectioos,  and  a  thousand  drcumrtatr^ 
retraced  in  this  tune  by  liiose  natires  it  ho  hear  ix.  sod  ^^ 
minding  them  of  their  eoaotiy,  fonaer  filsasof**  sf^i^' 
youth,  and  all  their  ways  of  Uvmgi  wUch  oocanun  a  otfMr 
reflection  at  having  lost  theaB.''J 
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'  I  say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 
He  who  loves  not  hai  country,  can  love  nothing. 
Mat   Obey  her,  then :  'tis  ahe  that  puts  thee  forth. 
Jae.  Fa»,  Ay,  there  it  ia:  'tia  like  a  mother's  cuxae 
Upon  my  sool — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  cxiiea  yon  speak  of  went  forth  by  nationa, 
,  Their  bands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tenta  were  pitched  together — I'm  alone 
'      Mar,  You  ahall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go  with 
thM. 
Jiae;  J^a.  My  best  Marina ! — and  our  children  ? 
Afar.  They, 

1  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abborreot  policy,  (which  holda  all  tiea 
\s  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,) 
Will  not  be  auffer*d  to  proceed  with  ua. 
Jac.  Fo§,  And  canat  thou  leave  them  7 
I      Mar.  Yes.    With  many  a  pang. 

Bat — ^I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
Ta  teach  you  to  be  leas  a  child.    From  thia 
'  Uam  you  to  away  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
■  By  duties  paramount ;  and  'tia  our  fixst 

<)n  earth  to  bear. 
,     Jac.  Foi,  Have  I  not  borne  ? 

Mar,  Too  much 

From  lyiannouB  injustice,  and  enough 
To  icoch  yon  not  to  ahrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Uf  late,  is  mercy. 

Jsc  FoA  Ah  !  you  never  yet 

W»*r<»  far  away  ftxnn  Venice,  never  saw 
H<*r  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vesseKs  track 
S^m'd  ploaghing  deep  into  your  heart ;  yon  never 
'"^aw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spirea 
S)  calmly  with  ita  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
Apd  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
or  them  and  thein,  awoke  and  found  them  not 

Mar,  I  will  divide  thia  with  you.    Let  ua  think 
Of  oar  departure  from  thia  much-loved  city, 
i^inc«  yon  must  laas  it,  as  it  seemsi)  and  thia 
,  Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allota  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncto :  we  muat  sail  ere  night 
Jac.  Pot.  That'i  sudden.    Shall  I  not  behold  my 

6aher? 
Mar.  You  wilL 
1     JacFoa.  Where? 

Mar,  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

lie  caid  Bot  which.    I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Yoor  exile  as  be  bean  it 

Jac.  Fbi,  Blame  him  not 

I  iMneUmes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 
Hf  coald  not  now  act  otherwise.    A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  hia  part 
Would  have  bat  drawn  upon  hia  aged  head 
^ivpicion  from  "  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Aeramulated  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated ! 

^«i  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you? 

Jfc  Fm.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 
^*hich  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  'twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

^or.  That  is  true. 

And  thos  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
Ajul  ahan  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
f^««ting  on  the  free  wavea — away — away — 
^  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhoird, 
tajMt, 


Jac.  Fo8.  Cuiae  it  not    If  I  am  sflent, 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels ! 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chaiua,  and  men  in  duneeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,   and   sons,  and  sires,  and  sub- 
jects, 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald>heada ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence,    Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  praise  like  thee  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must 
be. 
To  our  departure.    Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Loredano,  attended  hy  Familiars. 

Lor,  (to  the  Familiars,)  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.         [Exeunt  the  two  Familiars. 

Jac.  Fos,  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor,  *Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady ! 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  "  the  Ten's"  decree. 

3far.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  known. 

Lor,  As  how  ? 
•    Mar.  I  have  informed  him,  not  so  gently 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe. 
The  indulgence  of  your  coUeagues :  but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  iSte  them,  and  hence ! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you. 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

Jac,  Fos,  I  pray  you,  calm  you ; 

What  can  avail  such  words? 

Mar,  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor,  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  1  have  some  sons,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor,  Yon  do  well 

To  nurse  them- wisely.    Foscari — ^you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

Jac,  Fos.  Return  to  Candia  ? 

Lor,  True— 

For  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  said — for  life, 

Jac,  Fos,  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jac,  Fos,        Both  the  same  to  me :  the  aftor 
Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment 
Is't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Xor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it 

Mar,  Who  obtain'd  that  justice  7 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men :  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
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For  the  only  boon  I  woold  have  aak'd  or  taken 
From  him  or  Buch  as  he  is. 

hoT.  He  receiree  them 

Ab  they  are  oflfer*d. 

Mot,  May  they  thriTO  with  him 

So  much ! — ^no  more. 

Jac.  Fob.  Ib  this,  ar,  your  whole  minion  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  preeence  doth  diaqniet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yonn. 

Mm,  Nobler! 

Lot.  How  nobler  ? 

Mar,  As  more  generous ! 

We  say  the  *<  generous  steed**  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blwd.    Thus  much  Fve  leam'd,  although 
Venetian,  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze,) 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  ritinmi'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbor  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  "  ^enerons  mm  V* 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stem — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree*s  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush*d 
For  such  a  son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater ! 

Joe,  Fos.  Again,  Marina ! 

Mar.  Again !  sttU,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  7 
Let  him  partake  it ! 

Jac,  Fos.  That  were  difficult 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.    He  partakes  it  now — 
Ay,  he  may  veU  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sueering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil*s  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long. 
Will  reach  it  always.    See  how  he  shnnks  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit: 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armor,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns !  We  can  but  die. 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 

Joe.  Fos.      This  is  mere  msanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so ;  and  who  hath  made  as  mad  ? 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on ;  it  irks  not  me^ 

Mar.  That's  false! 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  odd  looks  upon  manifold  grie& !  Tou  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mairiL  our  tears. 
And  hoard  our  groans — ^to  gaxe  nptm  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband ; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him ! 
How  have  you  sped?  We  are  wretched,  signer,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  how  feel  you  ? 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shivered.    Come, 


>  [If  the  two  Foflcari  do  notlun(r  to  defeat  the  mac]iina> 
tions  of  their  remorseless  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  the 
younger,  at  least  revenges  them,  by  letting  loose  the  venom 
of  her  tflogueapoa  their  hateful  oppressor,  which  she  does 
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Foseari ;  now  let  as  go,  and  leave  this  feloB. 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell, 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne*er  filly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone.' 

Enter  the  Doas. 

Jac  Fo9.  My  father! 

Doge,  {embraeing  him.)  Jacopo !  my  eoih^ 

JacFoo.  My  father  still  2  How  long  it  is  « 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name— ^ur  name ! 

Doge.  Mybrr: 

Coul£t  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Fo9,  I  rarely,  sir,  have  imimNir*d 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  Doge,  look  lbn«>: 

[Ske  pomU  to  LoKSOaAt- 

Doge.  I  see  the  man — what  mean'st  thou  T 

Afar.  Camfaa! 

Lor.  Bnaf 

The  virtue  which  this  noUe  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  feeommeiid  it 

Mar.  Wretch !  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  poGey 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  woold 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

J>o^e.  Daughter,  it  is  mperflueue ;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  better 

Mar.  Yes ;  woorwe  he  could  not 

Jae.  Fo9.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing,    u  it — is  It, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings? 

Doge.  Yon  behold 

These  white  hairs ! 

Jae.  Foe.  And  I  feel,  besideB,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.    Embnoe  me,  father ! 
I  loved  you  ever — ^never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  diildre* 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once. 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  7 

Mar.  No— not  lere. 

Jae.  Foe.  Tliey  might  behold  their  pamat  wmj- 
where. 

Mar.  1  would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A  place  which  would  not  min^e  fear  with  tow. 
To  freexe  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  amvnt 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  oat  thai 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well* 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  beritafo. 
But  let  it  only  be  their  kerittge. 
And  not  their  present  fee.    llieir  senses,  thoqgh 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  tkiek  gretm  wsfs 
Whidi  floats  above  the  place  where  we  i 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water's  lev«l. 
Sending  its  pestilence  thjt>ugh  every  crevice. 
Might  strike  them :  tkie  is  nsl  their  aUaosfhtg^^ 
However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all. 
As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Lotedano ! 
May  breathe  it  without  prejwhoew 

Jae.  Foe.  1  have  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  aoquieooe. 
I  shall  depait«  then,  without  meeting  themT 


without  stint  or  measure ;  and  io  a  strain  of  vebeoRirv 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  qatu  Manpwct  in  tbe^ett 
the  Third.— JcrraxT.] 
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Doge,  Not  so:  they  shall  await  ycm  in  my  chamber. 
Jse.  FoM.  Aod  most  I  leave  them— aH  ? 
Lor.  Tou  must 

Joe.  Pom.  Not  one? 

Idfr.  They  are  the  state's. 
'      Mar.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

I      Lor,  'Hiey  aiei  in  all  maternal  thUigs. 

Mar.  That  is, 

\  In  all  things  painful.     If  they're  sick,  they  will 
B«  l«(t  19  mt>  to  tend  them  ;  should  they  die, 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn :  but  if 
Thry  live,  they*U  make  you  soldiers,  senatora, 
Slarc«,  exiles — what  you  will ;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribe»  fat  nobles ! 
BehoM  the  staters  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers ! 
lor.  Tlie  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 
Joe.  Fob.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 
'  N«>Vr  blows  in  all  it«  blustering  freedom? 

bw.  Twasso 

Whrn  I  came  here.    The  galley  floalB  within 
A  bow-flhot  of  the  "  Riva  dt  Schiayoni." 

Joe.  Fo9.  Father !  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Pitpare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 
ihgt.  Be  finn,  my  son ! 

Joe.  Fos,  I  will  do  my  endeavor. 

Mar.  Farewell  \  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
I  b  part  your  past  imprisonment 

Ufr.  And  present 

I  liberatien. 

D»g«.        He  speaks  tmth. 
Joe.  Fot.  No  doubt !  but  'tis 

I  Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
,  He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 

Bat  I  reftroaeh  not 
I      Lor.  HHie  time  narrows,  signor. 

I     Joe.  Foo,  Alas !  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 

To  l*ave  abodes  like  this  j  but  when  I  feel 
j  That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
'  U  onfi  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 

1  E?m  on  these  dnll  damp  walls,  and 

i      Dogt.  Boy !  no  tears. 

I      Mor.  Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
I  Toihune  himi  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
'  They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  hearts 
'  Aad  I  wilT  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
>  Tho«!  tean,  or  add  my  own.    I  could  weep  now, 

Bat  rould  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 
I  IjH  ut  proceed.    I>o«^,  lead  the  way. 

Ln-.  (to  the  Pamuiar.)  The  torch,  there  I 

,     Mar.  Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre, 
'  With  LaredaflO  monming  like  an  heir. 

D>tge.  My  son,  you  are  feeble ;  take  this  hand. 
Joe.  Fog.  Alas ! 

'  Mmt  youth  topport  itself  on  age,  and  I 

Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours? 
I     l^.  Take  mine. 

I     Mor.  Toaeh  it  not,   Foscari;    twill   sting   yon. 

Signor, 
'  !^Uad  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
-  Woold  raise  us  (rom  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
'  No  hand  of  onn  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
I  Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 
It  could  not  save,  bat  will  support  yon  ever. 

[ExeurU, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Loekdano  and  Barbakioo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project? 

Lor.  I  have. 

Bar.  lis  haxd  upon  his  yean. 

Lot.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  'Twill  break  his  heart. 

Xior.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar,        In  his  countenance,  I  grant  yon,  never ; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  naught  to  envy  him  within.    liV^ereishe? 

Zior.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar,  Bidding  farewell. 

Xior.  A  last    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  7 

Ltr,  Forthwith— when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  'Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Fotbear; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.    This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment. 
And  that  b  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep 

JLor.  'Tis  moderate— not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father^s  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly? 

Lor.  DdubtlesB. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Lor.  Na 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  yeari,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor,  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will,  ' 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    You  may,  for  au^t 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not? 

Lor.  Well  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us? 

Lor.  What  laws?— "The  Ten"  are  laws;  and  if 
they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril? 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  teO  you» 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar,  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Jjor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  It  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask'd? 

Lor,  It  shows 
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The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful: 

If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  us  join  them, 

And  be  thou  fiz'd  In  purpose  for  this  once. 

I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 

Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 

Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do 

not 
You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 

His  fouracore  yean  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them :  'tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at 

Bar.  Bat  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still. 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.     Hence !  in  to  council ! 

[Exeunt  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 


Enter  Mkmmo  and  a  Senator. 

Sen.  A  summons  to  "  the  Ten  !"  Why  so? 

Mem.  "  The  Ten" 

Alone  can  answer:  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.    We  are  summoned — 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us  ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey  ;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey*d. 

Seju  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Mem.  In  Venice  '*  but"  's  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  "  butt"  unless  you  would  pass  o*er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I  am  silent 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate?  «*  The  Ten"  have  cali'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one, 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honor'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august 

Sen.  Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor, 

And  all  may  honestly,  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may.)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  seuatc's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  tlius  admitted,  though  as  novices. 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them :  they. 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it 


1  C"  Unnerved,  and  now  unsettled  in  his  mind 

From  long  and  exquisite  pmn,  he  sobs  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man's  cheek,  *  Help  roe,  my  Father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  ye : 


Mem.  Being  worth  otir  five* 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I  sought  nU 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  **  the  TenV  sammons. 

Sen.  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  thoagbt 
So  far — ^let  's  in. 

Mem.  Tlie  earliest  are  moai  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — wo  will  not  be  least  ao. 

[ExemU 

Enter  the  Doge,  Jacopo  Foscari,  and  BLarusa. 

Jae.  Fo8.  Ah,  father!  though  I  mnat  and  will  depan. 
Yet— yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  ma 
That  I  ouce  more  return  unto  my' home,' 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.     Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  hewt. 
With  any  penalty  annexed  they  please. 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  His  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac.  Fo9.  But  still  I  must 

Look  back.    I  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  A)m  ! 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offipnng,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  lotB  to 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  tlie  stale  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 
And  their  despouding  shades  came  ftittii^  looad 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  doty. 

Mar.  My  husband  I  let  us  on;  thia  but  proloDgi 
Our  sorrow. 

Jae.  Fo9.    But  we  are  not  summonM  yet ; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfuriM : — who  knows ' 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  wiH  not 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  cat 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbor. 

Jac.  Fos.  O,  ye  elemaols ! 

Where  are  your  storms? 

Mar.  In  human  brsHta.    Alas! 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ? 

Jae.  Fo9.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prospeioai 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  yott. 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city !  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves. 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  tlie  tempest ! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  tlie  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingio  witli  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  tliis  with  mr  beside  yoti^ 

Jac.  Fos.  Xft— 

No — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind !  Majiat  thou 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 


Let  me  go  home.'— <  My  smu*  returns  the  Do^, 
Mastering  his  grief, '  if  thou  art  indeed  mv  sod. 
Obey.    Thy  coiuilry  wills  tV  •*— Roo«»»'j 
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Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 

or  sQch  sapport  I    But  for  myself  alone, 

May  aJl  the  winds  of  heayen  howl  down  the  Gulf 

And  tear  the  Tenel,  till  the  mariners, 

AppalPd,  torn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

A»  thf  Fhenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cvtt  me  oat  from  amongst  them,  as  an  ofierinff 

To  appease  the  waTos.    The  billow  which  destroys 

me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 
D»ad,  but  ttitt  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 
From  fishera*  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 
Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 
Oo«  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 
Win  be— Bat  wherefore  breaks  it  not?  why  live  17 

Jfor.  To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  mas- 
ter 
Soeh  oseless  passion.    Until  now  thou  wert 
A  siifierer,  bat  not  a  load  one :  why, 
W'hat  i^  this  to  the  things  thoa  hast  borne  in  silence— 
ItQpriMonment  and  actual  torture  7 

Jot.  Po9.  Double, 

Tnpj^  and  tenfold  tortore !    Bat  you  are  right. 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing. 

Dogf.  Would 

It  rooid  avail  thee !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it 

Jac.  Fo9,  For]giv^— 

Doge,  VHiat  ? 

Jnc.  Pot,  My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth, 

Aod  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself, 
'As  I  forgive  yooj  for  the  gift  of  life. 
Which  you  bwtow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  7 

Jac,  Po9.  Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
1  haT6  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
ThiutpQ'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.    If  it  be  so,  may 
W'hat  I  have  andergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  hke  hereafter ! 

Mtr.  Fear  not :  that 's  reserved 

For  your  oppressora 

Jac.  Fog,  Let  me  hope  not 

Mmt,  Hope  not? 

Jsc  P\m,  I  cannot  wish  them  aU  they  have  in- 
flicted. 

Mar.  AU!  the  consummate  fiends!  A  thousand 
fold 
May  the  wonn  whieh  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them ! 

Jac  Fog.  They  may  repent 

Afar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tardy  penftenee  of  demons. 


I  EnUr  an  Ofietr  and  Ouardg. 

I      Ofi.  Signer !  the  boat  is  at  the  shor»— the  wind 
'  Is  ri^ag — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 
I     Jgr..  Fog.  And  I  to  be  attended.   Once  more,  father, 
Your  hand ! 
Doge.     Take  it   Alas !  how  thine  own  trembles ! 
Joe.  Fog,  No— you  mistake  ;  'tis  youn  that  shakes, 
my  father. 
FifwoU ! 
Doge.      Farewell !  Is  there  angfat  else  7 
Joe.  Fog.  No— nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 
I^od  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Ofi.  You  turn  pali»— 

L«t  me  sapport  yoa— paler— ho !  some  akl  there ! 
Home  water! 
Mor  Ah,  he  is  dying! 


Jac.  Fog.  Now,  I*m  ready —    • 

My  eyes  swim  strangely — ^where's  the  door  7 

Mar.  Away ! 

Let  me  support  him — my  best  love !  Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — ^this  pulse ! 

Jac.  Fog.  The  light ! 

Ig  it  the  light?— I  am  faint 

[Officer  preeentg  him  with  water. 

Offi.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Joe.  Fog.  I  doubt  not    Father— wife- 

Tour  hands ! 

Mar.      There's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you? 

Jac.  Fog.  Well! 

[He  dieg. 

Offi.  He's  gone ! 

Doge,  He's  free. 

Mar.  No — no,  he  is  not  dead ; 

There  must  be  life  yet  m  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man ! 

I  am  no  daughter  now— thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  base 
office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honor  them. 

Offi  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashf^s : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 
Now  he  is  mine — my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mar.  And  I  must  live ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Afar.  My  children !  true — ^they  live,  and  I  must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  fatlier.     Oh !  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !    Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so  7 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children  ! 

Mar.  What! 

Yott  feel  it  then  at  last — you  ! — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  7 

Doge,  (throwing  himeelf  down  by  the  body.)  Here  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on ! 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  Uiey  are  useless ;  but  weep  on  !  ho  never 
Shall  weep  more — ^never,  never  more. 

Enter  Loeedano  and  Bakbarioo. 

Lor.  What's  here? 

Mar.  Ah !   the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead ! 
Avaunt ! 
Incarnate  Lucifer !  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.    Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
But  paas'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 

Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor,  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Afar,  {pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  ig  gtill  on  the 
ground  by  hie  gon^g  body)     He's  busy,  look, 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content? 
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Bar*  We  will  not  intemipt 

A  parent's  sonowB. 

Afar.  No,  ye  only  make  them, 

Hien  leave  them. 

Doge^  (rising,)    Sixb,  I  am  ready. 

Bar,  No-^not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  'twas  important 

Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  thoogh  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  veaset    I  respect  your  erieft. 

Doge.  I  thank  you.    If  the  tidings  which   yon 
bring 
Are  evil,  yon  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  mere  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there : 
If  they  be  good,  say  on :  you  need  not /ear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could ! 

Doge,  1  qioke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  underrtands  me. 

Mar.  Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge,  What  mean  you? 

Mar.  Lo !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  Uenda  in  presence  of  the  aaassin. 

[To  liORBDANO. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

Doge.  My  child!  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.    [To  hU  attendafUo.]    Signois, 

if  it  please  you. 
Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doos,  Marina,  and  attendants  toith  the 
body,    Manent  Lorkdamo  and  BARBARioa 

Bar,  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor,  He  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar,  These  are  words ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  itB  sad  visions  of  the  other  worid. 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 

Lor,  The  thing  's  decreed.    The  GinnU  and  "  the 
Ten" 
Have  made  it  law—- who  shall  oppose  that  law? 

Bar.  Humanity! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

Bar,  And  yet  nnburied. 

Lor,  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  w&s  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not— once  paoi'd. 

Bar,  ril  not  consent 

Lor.  Yon  have  consented  to 

All  that's  esMUtial — Cleave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  stale 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-moirow  for  a  natural  accident 

Bar.  You  have  a  son. 

Lor,  I  hatosad  had  a  &ther. 

Bar,  Still  so  inexorable? 


Lor,  Sm. 

Bar,  But  let  1 

Inter  his  son  before  we  i 
This  edict 

Lor,  Let  him  call  op  into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle — ^I  coassnt    Men  may. 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  lo  be* 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kiadle 
An  atom  of  their  anoestots  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  eqaal:  he  has  asea 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  myslerions  i 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  masCcr 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons— and  he  had  four— are  dead«  wHfaflvl 
My  dabbling  in  vile  dmga. 

Bar.  And  art  tiMa  oore 

He  dealt  in  such  7 

Lor.  Moot  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  ha  warns 

All  openness: 

Lor,  And  so  he  seem'd  not  lon|^ 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar,  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor? 

Jjor.  Even  so :  when  A#, 

After  the  very  night  in  which  *'  the  Ten** 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destiuctiQii, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augnr  him 
"The  good  dav  or  good  night?*'  his  Dogeriiip  u- 

swei'd, 
*<  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil. 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  amtle) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.*** 
'Twas  tme ;  the  question  was  the  death  maohed 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  diea  ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  ^o  knew  him  doom'd,  smiSed  m 

him 
With  deadly  oosenage,  eight  hmg  months  befcs** 

hand — 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Leam'd  but  in  eighty  years.    Brave  CannagnnoiR 
Is  dosd ;  so  is  youuff  Foscari  and  his  brethieo — 
I  never  muted  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Cannagaoola 

Your  friend? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguanl  of  the  ^ty. 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  bis  manhoodp 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah!  that  sen 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities:    He 
Whom  we  now  act  against,  not  only  aared 
Our  own,  but  added  mere  to  our  sway. 

Lor,  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  thsm)   gave  t 


To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gava 
A  crown  to  ban  who  saved  a  citizen 
In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equal    Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
Destro/d  by  bun,  or  through  him,  the  i 
Were  fearfidly  against  him,  although  nanow'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  hun 
And  my  dead  foUier. 
Bar,  Aia  yon  then  fhm  fis'd  t 
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Imt.  Whjr  what  aiioold  change  me  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me : 

But  you,  I  know*  are  raaiUe  to  retain 
A  f«iid    Bat  when  all  ia  accompiish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  depoeed,  hie  name  degraded, 
Hoi  KOtti  all  daad,  hif  family  depren*d» 
And  yoa  and  youzs  triumphant,  ahaU  you  sleep? 

Lnr,  Moreaoondly. 

Aor.  That's  an  eiror,  and  you'll  find  it 

Era  yoQ  d^ep  with  your  fatheia. 

Un.  They  sleep  not 

In  Ihetr  accei«rated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Fcwcari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
Sulk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  maniial  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fancy  *s  distempemture !    There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate ; 
Not  eTcn  its  opposMe,  Love,  so  peoples  fur 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart 


fjilsr  en  Officer. 

iW.  Where  go  you,  siirah  7 

Qfi  By  the  ducal  order 

Ttf  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foacari's  interment 

Bar,  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  openM  of  late  years. 

Lor,  Twill  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  forever. 

Ofi.  May  I  pass  on? 

tor.  You  may. 

Bar,  How  bean  the  Doge 

Thin  last  calamity  7 

Q^  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little. 
Bat  I  perceive  bis  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  oDce  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apaitnwnt,  matter  forth  the  words—"  My  sou  I" 
^Arce  audiibly.     I  must  proceed.  [Exit  Officer. 

I      Bar.  This  stroke 

Win  more  all  Venice  in  his  favor. 

Ijor.  Right! 

W>  mufl  be  speedy :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
Th(!  oooncire  resolution. 

Bar.  I  protest 

I   \;r.itiift  it  at  this  moment 
I      Lor.  As  you  please — 

I  111  t:ike  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertheless, 
And  tee  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[Esaunt  BABBAaiao  and  Lokkdano, 


ACTV. 
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The  DooB*8  Apartment. 

The  Dogs  and  Attendante, 

AtL  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting ; 
Bok  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
^^cord  with  yoor  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 
D^ge.  To  me  all  hours  are  like.    Let  them  ap- 
proach. 

[Exit  Attendant. 


An  Officer.  Prince  I  I  have  done  your  bidding. 

I^oge.  What  command? 

Offi.  A  melancholy  one — ^to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Doge.  True— true — ^tme :  I  crave  your  pardon.    I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old— -old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 


Enter  the  Deffutationi  eonaiating  of  eix  of  the  Sig" 
noryt  <"^  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

NoUe  men,  your  pleasure ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — ^no  more  of  that 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  WiU  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect? 

Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  jriven — proceed. 

ChUf  of  the  Ten.  "  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  bom  patricians. 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o'erwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppresii 
Your  years,  so  lon^  devoted  to  your  country. 
Have  judged  it  fittmg,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom,  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this,) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring. 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  again  7 

Doge.  No. — Have  yon  done? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       I  have  spoken.    Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  yon  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten. 
Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay !     Four  and  twenty  houn 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Speak  I 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me : 
And  not  alone  reAjsed,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.    I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise. 
According  to  my  honor  and  my  oouscienco— 
I  cantfot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country's. 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 
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The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  Im  answer'd.' 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer ; 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  yon  aught 

Doge.  I  can  submit  to  all  things, 

Bat  nothing  will  advance ;  no,  not  a  moment 
What  you  decree — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 
[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  ^. 

Enter  an  Attendant 

AtL  My  lord. 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge»  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Afar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude— 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  7 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it 

Mar.  We  will ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are. 
Endeavor Oh,  my  husband ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way ; 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived. 

So  form*d  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 
So  loving,  so  l^Ioved ;  the  native  <^ 
Another  land,  and  who  so  bleas*d  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari?    Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

'Mar.  Yes ;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  bom. 
And 

Doge.      Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How? 

Doge.  Hiey  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 
aim 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants! 

In  such  an  hour  too  1 

Doge.  T'm  the  fittest  time ! 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  fdt  it 

JIfar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it? — Oh,  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected. 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment. 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 


1 1"  Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  the  brim. 
Biit  thou  wert  yet  alive ;  and  there  wa?  one, 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Wko  would  not  leave  thee  ;  fastening  on  thy  flank. 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsausned ; 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own ! 
One  of  the  Ten  *  one  of  the  Invisible  Three  * 
»Twa8  Loredano.    When  the  whelps  were  gone, 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  his  den ; 


Mar.  They  Untored  fitm  him.    Th» 

May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.     I  loved  htm — bow  I  lovini  km ' 
I  have  seen  him  pass  tlirough  such  an  ordeaj  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  frtmi :  be  10  cone. 
Aud  I,  who  would  have  given  my  Mood  for  btm, 
Have  naught  to  give  but  tears !    But  could  I  ertii»&9 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs ! — ^Well,  well ; 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  dkt  ti  o }  «^ 

ilfar.   I   thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  wb<-ti  I 
saw  him 
Bow*d  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  I  thoii(;ht 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  cofne 
Than  his  prolonged  captivity : — I  am  puniA'd 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  in  his  graw^ ' 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Afar.  Come  with  a»* ! 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  bis  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud ! 

JIfar.  Gome,  conic,  old  m»a! 

[Exeunt  the  Doge  a»d  Makha. 

Enter  BARSAarao  and  LoaKOAxa 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant.)  Where  is  Che  Do^* 

Att  This  instant  ntind  b««or 

With  the  illustrious  lady  bis  son^  widow. 

Lor.  Where? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  whers  tb«  body  \b^ 

Bar.  Let  us  retora,  then. 

Lor.  Yoo  fbnr<et,  you  carast 

We  have  the  hnplicit  order  of  the  Giunto  * 

To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office :  theyll  be  here  soon  after  na. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  00  th^"  Tko  * 

Lor.  'Twas  his  own  wish  thai  all  Aould  be  dtn^ 
promptly. 
He  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  mtmwfo^d ; 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  mhisnbes: 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  have  doaa 
My  best  to  save  his  honon,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  ma  bllbcT?_ 

Iior.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of 
thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witnes,  leoC  fabe  I 
Should  whisper  that  a  hanh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  olhef& 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I  must  needs  think,  lor  the  sikr 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  oppQsitaea. 
Yon  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical^ 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  ait  of  hating  ; 
'Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  object. 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes)  to  j^on 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealoos, 


And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howrd 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  nioved  that  PoaeaR 
Be  Doge  no  looser :  urnng  his  great  ago; 
Calling  the  loneliness  01  gnef,  neglect 
Of  duty,  suUeaness  against  the  laws. 
— *  I  am  roost  willing  to  retire^*  said  ha . 
*  But  I  have  sworn,  and  eannol  oi  njpsalf. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  plsasa.*  '*— Jloaxas  J 
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Ths  uodesired  aasociation  in 
Your  Gianta's  duties. 

Lor.  How ! — my  Gianta ! 

Bar.  Your$ ! 

Thfy  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.     Are  they  not  yours  ? 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.     'Twere  be«t  they  hear 
not 
The*  from  you. 

Bar.  Oh !  they'll  hear  aa  much  one  day 

Fmn  louder  tongues  than  mine;   they  have  gone 

beyond 
Ct^o  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happms  in  the  most  contenm'd  and  abject 
States,  stong  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it 

I/tr.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Air.  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  coUeagnes. 

BmUr  the  Deptttmtion  at  before, 

Ckvf  of  the  Ten,  U  the  Duke  aware 

Wi*  ^ack  hit  presence? 

AtL  He  shall  be  informed. 

[Exit  Attendant. 

Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

Ckitf  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

We  Will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Lfl  OB  return.    *Tis  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Im.  {aside  0  Bar,)  Now  the  rich  man's  hell-fire 
upon  your  tongue, 
I'iiqiMioch'd,  anqaench^lo  I     1*11  have  it  torn 
Fr<im  Its  rile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  bat  sofas  through  blood,  for  this !  Sage  signors, 
I  pr«y  ye  be  not  basty.  [Aloud  to  the  othere. 

Bar.  Bat  be  human ! 

iisr.  See,  the  Duke  comes ! 

Enter  the  Doob. 

Doft,  I  hare  obeyed  your  snmmons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  oome  once  more  to  urge  our 
pastreqnest 

Doff,  And  I  to  answer. 

CkkfofthaTen.  What? 

Ihf[e.  My  only  answer. 

You  have  heaiti  it 

Ckufafthe  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Dr^Qitive  and  absolote ! 

0,t^e,  To  the  points 

To  th^  point !  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
Au(J  ^qUo  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on ! 

Ckiffofike  Tfefi.  You  are  no  longer  Doge;  you 
sre  reieased 
Frmo  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  pat  off ;  but  for 
Yotir  wryicet,  the  state  allots  the  i^ipanage 
Atr^aily  meation*d  in  our  former  congress. 
T'lrr-f  (Jays  are  left  yoa  to  remove  from  hence, 
lixlf  r  tlie  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
AH  ycHir  own  private  fortune. 

0}gf,  That  last  clause, 

1  iun  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 


'  I"  The  set  to  paas*d-I  will  obey  it"— MS.] 
M  •*  He  was  deposed, 

np,  who  bad  reiga*d  so  long  and  glonoasly ; 
Hii  daeal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow, 
ilu  rotw*  itnpp'd  off,  his  teal  and  agnet-rinff 
lirokea  befiMre  nim.    But  now  nothing  moved 


Chief  of  the  Tev.  Your  answer,  Duke ! 

X»or.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscnri  I 

Doge.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country  ; 
But  this  lifi  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  rendered,  I  obey.* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three  days 
named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight, 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signer, 

Nor  even  eight  minutes— There's  the  ducal  ring, 

[Taking  off  hit  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diudem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic  's  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I  am  old,  sir. 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.     Methiuks  I  see  amongst  you 
A  face  I  know  not — Senator !  your  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty  ! 

Mem.  Signer, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo.* 

Doge.  Ah ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend. — But  mma  and  fathere  ! — 
What,  ho !  my  servants  there ! 

Atten.  My  prince ! 

Doge.  No  prince — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince !     [Pointing  to 

the  Ten^e  Deputation.]— FrepaiTo 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Why 

So  rashly  ?  'twill  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[To  the  Ten. 
It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[To  the  Servante. 
There  is  one  burden  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  'tis  past  all  further  hunn — 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter ! 

Enter  Marina. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar.  And  everywhere. 

Doge.  True ;  but  in  freedom. 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great 
Signers,  you  may  depart:  what  would  you  more? 
We  are  going :  do  your  fear  that  we  shall  boar 
The  palace  with  us?     Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I'm  very  old,  | 

Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they  , 

Could  tell  a  tale  ;  but  I  invoke  them  not  i 

To  fall  upon  you !  else  they  would,  as  ent  | 


The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  things  alike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  ilecree, 
FoscHri  saw  one  he  knew  not,  aiid  inouircd 
His  name.    *  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memnio.* 
» Ah !'  he  replied,  *  thy  father  was  my  friend  !• " 
-Rooaas.] 
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Act  V. 


The  pillars  of  gtone  Daflnon's  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 
Such  power  I  do  believe  there  mi^rht  exist 
In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you  ;  but  I  curse  not    Adieu ,  good  si^ors ! 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present 

har.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

Lor.  Saiut  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doee.  Earth  and  heaven ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this ! — the  first  doge  who  e*er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor!  Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stem  Faliero — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor,  What! 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor? 

Doge.  No— I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing  place  of  the  canal. 

Doge.  Na    I 

Will  now  descend  the  stain  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants'  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  called  me  up  those  steps, 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  tliem. 
There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Instaird,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  corse — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  fur  them — 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow-citizens. 
But  come  ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — 
He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  What !  thus  in  public  ? 

Doge,  I  was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina !  art  thou  willing? 

Mar.  Here's  my  arm ! 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go 
forth. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be — the  people  will 
perceive  it  [know  it, 

Doge.  The  people! — There's  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you 

May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion. 

Else 

Doge.  You  have  reason.     I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sirs ! 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 


1  [The  death  of  the  elder  Foscari  took  place  not  at  the 
palace,  but  in  his  own  house ;  not  immediately  on  his 
descent  from  the  Giants'  Stairs,  but  five  days  afterwards. 
"  En  entendant,*'  says  M.  de  Sisraondi,  "  le  son  des  cloches, 
qui  sonnaient  en  actions  de  graces  pour  T^lecuon  de  son 
successeur,  il  mounit  subitement  d'une  hemorrhagic  causae 
par  une  veine  qui  s'eclata  dans  sa  poitnne.*'— -"  Before  I 


We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect. 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say  \ 
My  brethren,  will  we  not? 

Different  voices.  Ay  ! — Ay ! 

Doge.  Yon  shall  ooi 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least    I  enter'd  kera 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonica  are  base  inralts. 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antkiotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes — I  am  none  ! — That's  fiibe, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates^ — Ah ! 

Lor.  Hark! 

[The  great  heU  of  St,  HUrk's  fsUi. 

Bar,  The  bell ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St  Mark's,  wtuch  talb  for  dke 
election 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge,  Well  I  recognise 

The  sound !  I  heard  it  onoo,  hot  oiwe  bsfore^ 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  yean  ago ! 
Even  then  I  was  not  young. 

Bar,  Sit  down,  my  lord ! 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  *Tis  the  knell  of  my  poor  boj 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar,  I  pray  yon  ait  [aor. 

Doge.  No;   my  seat  here  has  been  ■  throne  Ciff 
Marina !  let  ns  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge,  {walks  a  few  9teps,  then  stops.)  I  fed  athasl' 
will  no  one  brin^  me  here 
A  cup  of  water? 

Bar.  1 

Mar,  And  I 

Lor.  And! 

[The  DooK  tmhesagsMet  frvm  the  katti 
of  LoaiDANa 

Doge.  I  take  yours^  LoredaiiOt  feDm  the  Imnd 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  thia. 

Lor.  Whyao? 

Doge.  Tis  said  that  onr  Venetian  crj-atal  lias 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it 
Yoa  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  fake,  or  y«Q  wa  tme 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  'til 
An  idle  legend. 

Mat .  Yon  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart    Ah !  now  yon  look  as  lookM  my  hoflband ! 

Bar,  He  sinks !^-snppart  him! — quick— «  diair^ 
support  him ! 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on ! — let's  hence — toy  hnm  \ 
on  fire! 

Bar.  I  do  be«eech  yon,  lean  npon  na! 

Doge.  N©  I 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.    My  poor  boy ! 
Off  with  your  arms  l—That  beU  * 

[The  DoGB  drsM  tfsvm  ttnd  ^<' 

JIfar.  .MyGod!  MyClfi* 


was  sixteen  years  of  a^,**  sa)*s  Lord  Brrnn»  **  I  was  « iui»-9 
to  a  melancholy  mstanoe  ot  ttve  iMune  ofTrpct  of  miTw:  r«.-^ 
sions  upon  a  young  person;  «ho.  htywewr,  did  oot  i<  v 
consequence,  at  that  itroe,  bat  feJ  a  victim,  hhdo  ?>-*. 
afterwards,  to  a  seizure  of  the  same  kind,  an*--!  e  : 
causes  intimately  connecled  with  agitation  of  aun«i  ^  Nr^ 
po$tt  Don  Juan,  c.  it.  si.  Uz.1 
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Btfr.  {to  Ltt.)  Behold !  your  woik'0  completed ! 

Chief  of  the  Ttn.  la  there  then 

No  aid?    Call  in  aaiiBtance ! 

Alt  *Tw  ail  over. 

Chiifoftke  Ten,  If  it  bo  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  Iw  sacb  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
iH  the  realm,  while  his  age  peimitted  him 
To  rlo  himself  and  them  full  justice.    Brethren, 
Say,(ihallitnotbeBo? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

Thf  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
lU  mgn*d :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely.' 

Ckiffoftke  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then? 

Alii  except  Lfr.t  angwer.  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,        Heayen*B  peace  be  with  him ! 

Ifor.  Sigaom,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
JuK^e  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  aa  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 
You  bnniih'd  from  bis  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  hit  high  place,  with  such  reientlen  coldness ; 
^ud  sow,  when  be  can  neither  know  these  honore. 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signers, 
PurpoM  with  idle  and  superfluons  porop, 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 

V  poocely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
Vod  Ml  his  honor. 

Cki^f  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Oar  iwpoies  so  readily. 

if«r.  I  know  it, 

.\9  far  aa  toocbes  toiiiuing  the  living. 
I  thoiu^t  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 
lliough  (lome,  no  doubt)  consigned  to  powers  which 

may 
R'^fflhle  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
lf*xt  him  to  me ;  you  woukl  have  done  so  for 
iU  dttffl  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shorten'd : 
It  »  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 

V  drftary  eomfort  in  my  desolation. 


'  iBy  a  decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
;«» prof  which  the  Dom  had  diveBted  himself  while  living, 
« 'ft  rertored  to  him  woen  dead ;  and  he  vras  interred,  with 
..( i'  roacnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Li-^i  utrodmg  as  a  mourner.— See  Da.rv.] 

'  Tte  Vntetiaas  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 

•'  Uing  the  hearts  of  their  Doges.  The  following  ia  another 
>'  >'  xdce  of  the  kmd  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbarigo :  he  was 
•"•lettled  byhiji  brotlier  Agostino  Barbarigo,  whose  chief 
'•'♦"'t  IS  here  mentioned.— "JLe  doge,  bless*  de  irouver  con- 
^iiitiinrut  na  eontradicteur  et  un  cenaeur  si  aroe**  dans  son 
'"'«*.  lui  (lit  on  Jour  en  plein  conseil :  '  Messire  Atigustin, 
•"•i>  f.i.te«  tout  voire  possible  pour  hAter  ma  mort ;  vous 
»"*»<  Ibuet  de  me  eocceder ;  mais,  si  les  autres  vous  con- 
«n'«4Til  anasi-bien  que  je  vous  connais,  ils  n'auront  garde 
'" unit «Ure.'  L&-deaau8  il  se  leva,  emu  de  colore,  rentra 
':.u'«  wjo  kppartement,  et  mourut  quelques  jours  apr^s.  Ce 
'"•^cnntre  l(H]uel  tl  »**tmt  cmporte,  fut  precisement  le 
♦•ypf»««ur  q^i'on  fui  donna.  C'etait  un  m«rite  dont  on 
^ioatt  a  temr  comple ;  surtout  a  un  parent,  de  s*dtre  mis 
*»'  f'PPWUon  arec  le  chef  de  la  r*publique."— Da«u,  Hist. 
**  ^'mv,vol,  II  p  538. 

•  '•  t'4«  fagmta."  An  hWorical  fact.  See  Hist,  de  Yenise, 
w  P  Dani,  t.  it  p. 411.— [Here  the  original  MS.  ends.  The 
^-^  tinei  «hk3h  fallow  were  added  by  Mr.  Giflbrd.  In  the 
»''7no{  tbe  M.S.  Lord  Byron  has  written,— "If  the  last 
tuif  »i>ouk)  appear  ohMTire  to  those  who  do  not  recollect 
tt»  tuttoncal  fact,  mentioned  in  the  first  act,  of  Loredano's 
i^f^n^pion  m  his  bttok  of  *  Doge  Foecari,  debtor  for  the 
J«iU  of  my  father  and  uncle/  you  may  add  the  following 
«i^ loll* ooncloslon  of  the  laat  act  :— 

Ci»/of  (W  Till.  For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  7 


Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office? 

Mar.  I  do,  signer. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of [She  stops  toith  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  followed 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderera,  who  have  interred 
Their  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour. 
Of  so  much  splendor  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.*     I've  heard  of  widows'  tears — 
Alas !  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you  ! 
Tve  heard  of  heiro  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.     Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  day 
I  trust.  Heaven's  will  be  done  too ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady, 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Mar.  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter — like  yooraelvee ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

Bar.  {turning  to  Lor.  who  i*  writing  upon  his  tablets.) 
What  art  thou  writing. 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 

Lor.  {pointing  to  the  Doge*s  body.)  That  he  has 
paid  me  !* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.    What  debt  did  be  owe  you  ? 

Lor.  A  long  and  just  one ;  Nature's  debt  and  mine.* 

[Curtain  faUs. 


Lor.  For  my  father's 

And  father's  brother's  death— by  his  son's  and  own ! 

Ask  Giflbrd  about  this."— E.] 

« [Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  **  Sardanapalua'* 
and  •*  The  Two  Foscari"  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heavy, 
verbose,  and  inelegant— deficient  in  the  passion  and  energy 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  writings— and  still  more 
in  the  richness  of  ima^ry,  the  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  sweetness  of  versincation  for  which  he  used  to  be  dis- 
tineuished.  They  are  for  the  roost  part  solemn,  prolix, 
and  ostentatious— lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for 
catastrophes  that  never  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us  with 
slight  specimens  and  glimpses  of  a  higher  interest  scattered 
thinly  up  and  down  many  weary  pages  of  pompous  decla* 
malion.  Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  home- 
struck  sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble  author 
seems  also— we  cannot  imagine  why— to  have  discarded  the 
spirited  and  melodious  versification  in  which  they  were  em- 
bodied, and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure  equally 
remote  from  the  spring  and  vigor  of  his  former  composi- 
tions, and  from  the  softness  and  inflexibility  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  drama.  There  are  some  sweet  lines,  and 
many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  march 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not 
vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the 
hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in 
a  bloodless  affray.  Instead  of  the  graceful  familiarity  and 
Idiomatical  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt,  too,  to  fall  into 
clumsy  prose,  in  ils  approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial 
style  ;  and,  in  the  loftier  passages,  is  occasionally  deformed 
by  low  and  common  images  that  harmonize  but  ill  with  tbe 
general  solemnity  of  the  dictiqn-— Jefkbky.] 
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A  DRAMA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thib  production  m  founded  partly  on  the  story  of  a 
novel  called  "  The  Three  Brothers,*''  published  many 
years  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis's  "  Wood  Demon  * 
was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  **  Faust"  of  the  great 
Goethe.  The  present  publication  contains  the  two 
first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening  chorus  of  the  third. 
The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear  hereafter. 


THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Stranger,  aftertDards  Cmbae. 

Arnold. 

Bourbon. 

PmUBERT. 

Ckllinl 

Bertha. 
Olimpia. 
Spirits,  Soldiers,  Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 
Peasants,  ^c. 


*  [This  drama  was  begun  at  Pisa  in  1831,  but  was  not  pub- 
lished till  January,  1624.    Mr.  Med  win  says,— 

"  On  my  calling  oa  Lord  Byron  one  morning,  he  produced 
the  *  Deformed  Transformed.'  Handing  it  to  Shelley,  he 
said—'  Shelley,  I  have  been  writing  a  Fau^tish  kind  of 
ilrama :  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  After  reading  il  alien- 
tirely,  Shelley  returned  it.  '  Well,'  said  Lord  B.,  •  how  do 
you  like  it  ?*  *  Least,'  replied  he, '  of  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
of  yours.  It  is  a  bad  imitation  of  "  Faust,**  and  besides, 
there  arc  two  entire  lines  of  Southey's  in  it.'  Lord  Bvrou 
changed  color  immediately,  and  asked  hastily,  '  What 
Imes 7'   Shelley  repeated, 

*  And  water  shall  see  thee, 
And  fear  thee,  and  flee  thee.' 
They  are  in  the  '  Curse  of  Kehama.'  His  Lordship  instantly 
threw  the  poem  into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin  at 
seeing  it  consume— at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conversation  became  more  gay  and  lively  than  usual. 
Whether  it  was  hatred  of  Southey,  or  respect  for  Shelley's 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  the  act  that  I  considered  a 
sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doubtful  to  me.  I  was  never  more 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  years  afterwards, '  The  Deformed 
Transformed'  announced,  (supposing  it  to  have  perished  at 
Pisa ;)  but  it  seems  that  he  must  have  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  rewritten  it  perhaps,  without 
changing  a  word,  except  omitting  the  Kehama  lines.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  own  writings.  I 
believe  he  could  have  quoted  almost  every  line  he  ever 
wrote." 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  "  The  Deformed  Transform- 
ed" lies  before  us,  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fly-leaf:— 

»*  This  had  long  been  a  favorite  subject  with  Lord  Byron.  I 
think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  in  Switzerland.  I  copied  it- 
he  sending  a  portion  of  it  at  a  time,  as  it  was  finished,  to  me. 
At  this  time  he  hiul  a  great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he 
plagiarized,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote  with  dif- 
ficulty. Thus  he  gave  Shelley  Aikin's  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  that  It  might  not  be  found  in  his  house  by  some  Enghsh 
lounger,  and  re|)ortcd  home:  thus,  too,  he  always  dated  when 
he  began  and  when  he  ended  a  poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 
quickly  il  was  done.  1  do  not  think  that  he  altered  a  line  m  this 
drama  after  be  had  once  wntten  it  down.  He  composed  and 
corrected  in  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  he  meant  to  finish 
it ;  but  he  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story 
was  already  conceived.    It  was  at  this  time  that  a  brutal 


PART  L 

SCENE    I. 

A  Forest. 

Enter  Arnoi<d  and  Ms  mstker  Bceyha. 

BerL  Out,  hunchback  .* 

Am,  I  was  bora  ao,  mother  !* 

Bert,  Ouv 

Thou  incubos  I    Thoa  nightmare !    Of  seren  sons. 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Am.  Would  that  I  had  been  m. 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.  I  would  m  too ! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  bordrn  ;  *ti9 
More  hiffh,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  other*. 

Am.  It  bears  its  burden  ; — ^but,  my  heart !  Will  ft 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  tt,  mother? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you :  nothing 


paragraph  alluding  to  his  lameness  appeared,  whidh  be  ir<- 
Dcated  to  me ;  lest  I  should  hear  it  first  from  soom  om  ekm 
No  action  of  Lord  Byron's  life— scarce  a  luie  he  has  ar.: 
ten— but  was  influenced  by  his  personal  defect."] 
« [Published  in  1805,  the  work  of  a  Joshua  Pickrrsfrrn.  •: 
'  [A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcaftieally  ope:.« . 
notice  of  this  poem :— **  The  reader  has  no  dbubc  of" 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus :  thisis  btu  a  oeii  Uct:  - 
the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  arc  chnMcued.  hor  r  «r. 
by  the  noble  hierophnnt  who  presides  orer  the  inf«Tn\i  pv-tt- 
mony,—  Julius  Ca»»ar  and  Count  Arnold.    The  <lraa.a  cfm 

I  with  a  scene  between  Uie  latter,  who  is  to  all  aiipeanurv  & 

I  well-disposed  young  man,  of  a  very  defonued  prrvm,  .i-. 
his  mother:  this  good  lady,  with  somewhat  Itm  inaten.^ 
piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mothepape  in  the  fA^  •■ 
turns  her  dutiful  incubus  of  a  sou  out  of  doons  to  imht% 

I  wood.  Arnold,  upon  this,  proceeds  incontisenUjr  to  lull  tair 

I  self,  by  failing,  after  the  manner  of  Bnitus,  on  hi«  »iH«i 
knife:  he  is,nowever,  piously  dissuaded  from  Ubtw  m'rv 

I  act,  by-  whom  does  the  reader  Uunk  r  A  monk,  {«rfe  ^ 
or  a  methodist  preaclier  ?  no ;— but  by  Um  Oevii  luaiMi:.!,  u 
the  shape  of  a  tall  black  man,  w!to  nscs,  like  au  Ms*-^:. 

I  water-god,  out  of  a  fountain.    To  this  stranger,  anrr  thr  •.- 

I  change  of  a  few  sinister  compliments,  Arnold,  wtUnmi  ft^rc 
ado,  sells  his  soul,  for  the  pnrilcge  of  weanog  the  Iv-as  • 

'  ful  form  of  Achilles.    In  the  midst  of  all  Uus  abeurd^v.  •*. 
still,  however,  recognise  the  maater-mind  uf  our  crca:  (•<« 
his  bold  and  beautifiil  spirit  flashes  at  interraU  thn^tA  tt. 
surrounding  horrors,  into  which  he  baa  ehoaca  Ui  pdnuc 
after  Goethe,  his  wutgniu  Afoiio,^} 

I  « [*•  One  of  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron's  '  MeniorviKM.' 
which  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where,  m  r;%^iuu;  >-: 
his  own  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  his  deformrJ  lv». 

I  he  described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  hunuhaUoo  Tt.«i 
came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  (ii&  of  y»« 
sion,  called  him  *  a  lame  brat  P  II  may  be  questioned,  «»  I'T'.Vt 
this  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  ongin  to  this  «uigic  rr- 
collection."— MooBX. 

**  Lord  Byron's  own  mother,  ^  hen  in  ill  humor  -•:;&  tr^ 
used  to  make  the  deformity  in  his  foot  the  s«ibi«-iM  of  tuto'i 
and  reproaches.  She  would  (wc  quote  from  a  leber  wn^»^ 
by  one  of  her  relations  in  Scotland  i  pass  fram  ra»Kr^w 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust ;  then  deToci  3*i. 

I  Willi  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  wen  aa  bcvaufitl  m 
his  fisther's.*'— <|mv.  ««v.] 
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I 


$avo  ytw,  in  nataie,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
You  nniBed  me— <do  not  kiU  me ! 

Bert  Yee— I  nuned  thee. 

Became  thou  wert  my  firat^bom,  and  I  knew  not 
If  th<>re  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  natuxe.    But  get  hence, 
And  ipjihn  wood ! 

Arn.  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 

Speak  to  me  kindly.    Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beaatiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
\b  the  Tfee  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me ; 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  is  the  hedgehog's. 

Which  sacks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
Thv  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.* 
(^ail  not  thy  brothexs  brethren !  Call  me  not 
MoUier ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
\i  foolirii  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.     Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Am.  {9olut.)  Oh  mother ! She  is  gone,  and  I 

most  do 
Her  bidding ; — ^wearily  but  willingly 
1  would  fuml  it,  could  I  only  hope 
\  kind  word  in  return.    What  shall  I  do  7 

[A1L101.P  begins  to  cut  wood :  in  doing  this  he 
v>ound9  one  of  Ms  hands* 
My  labor  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accomed  bo  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home — What  borne  ?    I  have  no  home,  no  kin, 
No  kind— not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  ihaie  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I  bleed 

too 
Lke  them  7    Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 

me! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 
Would  aid  his  likeness !   If  I  must  partake 
Hv  fornii  why  not  his  power?    Is  it  because 
1  hare  not  his  will  too  7    For  one  kind  word 
Trvttx  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Evttt  to  thb  hateful  aspect    Let  me  wash 

:  lliewsaad. 

[AaNOLo  goes  to  a  spring,  and  sloops  to  wash 
his  lufnd :  he  starts  back. 
They  are  right ;  asd  Nature's  mirror  shows  me, 
What  aha  hath  mado  me.    I  will  not  look  on  it 
Aeaia,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't    Hideous  wretch 

^  IW I  im !    Tho  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow-— like  a  demon  placed 
Hecp  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  harden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Taio  what  brought  me  into  life  I    Thou  blood, 
Whjeh  floweal  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  then  will  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  ray  woes  forever  with  thyself 
Ofi  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
Thia  hatefkil  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 

\  ttcMke  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 

I  The  ahape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 

,  And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 
THi  kirife!  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 

;  Tha  wiihei^d  s&p  of  nature's  nightshade— my 


/(TteisaoWfeaeralljrbolieTed  to  be  a  vulgar  error; 
I  u^AnaUaeas  of  the  animal's  mouth  rendering  it  incapsble 


Vile  form — ^from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest 

[Aenold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards. 

Now  'tis  set,* 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it    Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm'd  me,  but 
In  vain.    The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife, 

his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain, 

which  seems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve? 
No.    Yet  it  moves  again !    The  waters  stir. 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here  7    A  mist !    No  more  7— 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.    He  stands 

fazing  upon  it;  it  is  dispelled,  and  a  tall 
lack  man  comes  towards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  7    Speak ! 

Spirit  or  man? 

Stran,  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  m  one? 

Am,  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran,  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  call'd  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — ^pursue 
Your  purpossb 

Am,  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran,  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  7     If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  forever,  by  your  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am,  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran,  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
Aud  then  on  me,  and  jpdge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Arn,  Do  you— dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  7 

Stran,  Were  I  to  taunt  a  bufiolo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment    And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself. 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.    Thy  form  is  natural :  'twas  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifls  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Am,  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  bn&lo's 
foot. 


of  the  mischief  laid  to  its  charge.    For  an  amuainff  contro- 
versy on  the  subject,  see  Gemt,  Mag,  vola.  Izzx.  ana  Ixjud.] 
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Put  l 


When  he  span  higfh  the  dost,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ;  or  let  roe  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship. 
The  helmlesB  dromedary  ! — and  I'll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 
Stran.  I  will 

Arn.  {with  surftrise.)  Thou  ean§t  ? 
Stran.  Peiiiaps.    Would  yon  aoght  else  ? 

'       Arn,  Thou  mockest  me. 

j       Stran.  Not  I.    Why  should  I  mock 

I  What   all   are  mocking?     That's  poor  sport,  me- 
-  thinks. 

To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language,  (for 
j  Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine,)  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  pray.    The  meanest  gibe  at  thee^^ — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest 

Arn.  Then  waste  not 

Tliy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not 

Stran.  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  far  from  me.    Do  not  send  me  back : 
I  am  not  so  easily  recaird  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  7 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  youis  so  irks 

you; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Arn.  Oh  !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Naught  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I'll  diow  thee 

!  The  brightest  which  the  world  e*er  bore,  and  give 
I  thee 

Thy  choice. 
I       Am.  On  what  condition? 

Stran.  There's  a  question  ; 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Arn.  No ;  I  will  not 

I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul, 

'  Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 
Am.  'Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whatever  the  teuement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.     But  name  your  compact ; 
Must  it  be  signed  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Arn.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

I   But  ril  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.     You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
i   Are  you  content? 

Am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then  I — 
I  [The  Stranger  approaehet  the  fountain,  and 

turns  to  Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 
Am.  For  what? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

Am.  {holding  out  his  wounded  arm.)  Take  it  all. 


1  This  is  a  well-kiio\(-n  German  superstition-^  gigantic 
shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the  Brocken.  [The  Brock- 
en  is  the  name  or  the  loftiest  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  a 
picturesque  range  which  lies  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanorer. 


Stran.  Not  now.    A  few  dvof*  wil 
thk. 
[Ths  Stranger  takes  some  of  Ajucold's  hlrnd  -s 
his  hand,  and  easts  it  into  thefsmmtoMm. 
Stran.    Shadows  of  beauty  ! 
Shadows  of  power ! 
Rise  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  foontain. 
As  the  ckMid-shapea  giant 

Bestrides  the  Uaitx  Moantaia.* 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  bdMld 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mouU, 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

Wben  ether  is  spana'd : — 
Such  his  desire  is,  [Pointing  to  AtmoLt. 

Such  my  command  i 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophkit  of  yore— 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor. 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman  picture 
Who  bfeathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 
Shadows  of  power  2 
Up  to  yoor  duty — 
This  is  the  hour! 
[Various  Phantoms  arise  from  the  waisrs^s^^ 
pass  in  succession  before  the  l^iramger  «W 
AsNOLn. 
Am.  What  do  I  see  7 

Stran.  Ilie  hlaek-eyvd  Raamn^  wtk 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  notr 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  net  Rome's,  while  Rasno  hecains 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heii^d  his  very  aanie. 
ilm.   The  phantom's  bald;  my  qasat  is  bceutv- 
Could  1 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defeefes ! 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  vmn  ikas 
haiiBL 
You  see  his  aspect— choose  it,  or  reject 
I  can  bat  promise  yon  his  form :  his  lame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  far. 

Arm  I  will  fight  tB9. 

But  not  as  a  mock  Cesar.    Let  him  pea  ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  dtffictth  to  pis  in 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother. 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so !  Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The  Phantom  of  Julius  C^oar  disappesjt. 
Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  as  guxM^ 
And  left  no  footstep? 

Stran.  There  you  err.    His  oeSBOtMore 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fiune 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory  ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  ytmn^ 


From  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. the  Biwltr 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  marveilous.  For  a  ileecnptj^^n  of 
the  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  Lord  Bynm,  see  Sa  Dan: 
Brewster's  **  Natural  Magie,**  p,  ISi] 
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Bieepi  a.  little  loager  and  Ifw^cnxik'd 
r  the  ran.    Behold  anothar ! 

[A  »eamd  mhtnOom  pMget. 

Artu  Whom  he? 

Strau.  He  was  the  faiieit  and  the  braTert  of 
Athoiuana.'    Look  upoo  him  well. 

Am,  Heii 

More  lovely  than  the  last    How  beautiful ! 

Stran.   Such    was  the  curied  son  of  Clinias;^ 
wouldstthott 
,  Invest  thee  with  his  fonn  7 
I       Arn.  Woald  that  I  had 

>  Br^n  born  with  it !    But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
1  wilt  look  fnittier. 

[  Tke  thade  of  Aleihiadea  ditappean. 

Strom.  ho !  behold  afipftin !  [eyed  satyr, 

Anu  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  ronnd- 
With  the  wide  nostrib  and  Silenus'  aspect, 
llie  splay  feet  and  low  statnra  !*  I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfectioB  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  jienonification  of  all  Tirtoe. 
Bat  you  reject  him  7 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeemed  it^— no. 

Strom.  1  haye  no  power 

To  promise  that ;  but  yon  may  try,  and  find  it 
fijtfier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.    I  was  not  bora  for  philosophy, 
Th(Mif^  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't 
L4«t  him  fleet  on. 

Strtn.  Be  ahr,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 

[  The  $kodow  ofSoeroi€9  diBoppeon :  another  rites. 

Am.  \Vhat*s  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
early  beard 
And  manly  ai^iect  look  like  Hercules,* 
Sive  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
TiMn  the  nad  porfifor  of  the  infernal  world, 
lieanitt^  delected  on  Ms  dob  of  conquest, 
.\5  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  ho  had  fought 

Strom,  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  lore. 

Am.  I  cannot  Uame  him, 

Stfice  I  have  risk*d  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  eaith  for. 
^  Strom.  Since  so  far 

You  mem  ooasenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  7 

4rm,  Now   As  you  leaye  me  choice,  I  am  difficult. 
If  bat  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
MaTe  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
^^  heoee  tbsy  float  back  before  us. 

Strom.  Hence,  triumviri 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting 

\Tke  siais  of  Anthony  dUoppeart:  another  rieee. 


« t  In  otie  of  I^rd  Byron's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  foUow- 
uu  iMMUMfe  •—*•  Alcihisiles  is  said  to  have  been  '  successful 
.n  A  i  b*«  battles*— hill  whnt  battles  7  Name  them !  If  you 
m^nu>a  Ciivar.or  Haaoibal.  or  Napoleon,  you  at  once  rush 
..  jn  rriAx-salja,  Munda,  AJesia,  Cannae,  Thrasymene,  Tre- 
•  ',  l>o»ii,  Marpn^,  Jena,  Austerlilz,  Friedland,  Waip-am, 
MnsJcwa  but  It  t«  less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of 
Aici^t;*d«>«  :  thoti^  they  may  be  named  too,  though  not  so 
rr-uuif  ma  the  Leuctra  and  Mantinsa  of  Epamioondas,  the 
Unr^t'bon  of  Miltiarlc«.  the  Salamis  of  Tnemistocles,  and 
fiij"  Tli<>rmopyls;  of  Lconkias.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may 
te  doubted,  whether  there  be  a  name  of  antiquity  which 
(^>a^»  dowm  wttb  such  a  general  charm  as  that  of  Alcibia- 
ies.    Why !    I  caaoot  an&vrer.    AVho  can  7*'j 

*  i"  The  otttsids  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr  and  bnf- 
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iirn.  Who  is  thia? 

Who  truly  lookoth  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  statm^, 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs,  * 

Which  he  wears  as  the  son  his  rays — a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorions  still. 
Was  he  e*er  human  only  ?* 

Stran,  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  foim*d  his  nra. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Stran.  The  ahame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war-* 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  {addreeeing  the  ehadow.)  Get  tiiee  to  La- 
mia's lap ! 
[The  ehade  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  vanishes  : 
another  rises. 

I'll  fit  you  still, 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback :  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
rU  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment 

Am.  Ck>ntent !     I  will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.     The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  wares 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roird  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them ! 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanction'd  and  with  soften'd  lore,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  elain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  yirgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !     Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  anow  flew. 

Am.  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Stran.  You  have  done  well.    The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  eztremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb 's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet 

Am.  Come !    Be  quick  I 

I  imd  impatient 

Stran.  As  a  youthful  beauty 


foon,  but  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within  him  came 
such  divine  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart,  and 
drew  tears  from  the  hearers."— Plato.] 
>  L*'  His  lace  was  as  the  heavens  ;  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 
His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear*d  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  ail  the  tuned  spheres,"  dec— Shakspkarb.] 
« [**  The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  were 
so  inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a 
likeness.   His  countenance  had  a  mixture  of  grace  and  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awful,  and  toe  unsubdued 
ana  eager  air  of  youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty  of  the 
hero  and  the  king.*'— Plvtajich.} 
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Before  her  gitias.     Y&u  both  oee  what  is  not. 
Bat  dream  it  m  what  iDwt  be. 

Arm  Most  I  waitt 

Stram   No;  that  were  a  pity.    But  a  word  or 
two: 
His  stature  is  twelre  cubits ;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan?    Or 
(To  talk  cauonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Auak? 

Am.         Why  not? 

Stran.  dorioaa  ambition ! 

I  lore  thee  most  in  dwaifr !     A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  sl^t  David  : 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  would^  soar  a  diow 
Rather  than  hero.    Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire  ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  ftom  present  men 
In  fijEfure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more  ;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth  ;  and  their  cnised  engines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armor  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  hjs  heel, 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Am.      Then  let  it  be  as  then  deem'st  best 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
seest. 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I  ask  not 

For  valor,  since  deformity  is  daring.' 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest    There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  m  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  firat. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Timonr  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.' 

Stran.  Well  spoken !     And  thou  doubtless  wilt  re- 
main 
Form'd  as  thou  art     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  leas 
Without  it 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly. 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain, 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulden— 
A  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  tvpe 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win. 


1  ["  Whosoever,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  hath  any  thing  fixed 
in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetu- 
al spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in 
their  own  defence,  as  bemg  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  time  by  a  reneral  habit :  also  itstirreth  in  them  inidustry, 
and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
ness of  others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,in  their  superiors,  it  quencbeth  jealousy  towards  them, 
as  persons  that  tney  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise :  and 
it  layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  be- 
lievingthey  shouki  be  tnpossibUityof  advancement  till  they 


Though  to  a  heart  all  fcws,  what  oaald  m^tJsn  tern 
In  turn,  because  of  thia  vil«  erooktd  doc* 
Which  makes  me  loaely.    Nay*  I  eoold  hi 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  sfNunM  mm  fram  ber. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  coha  into  m  n>t 
Of  shape ; — ^my  dam  beheld  my  shape  vk 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  Che  Spartan,  em 
I  knew  the  passkmale  part  of  hfe,  1  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — ^haniier  noCbiaf 
Than  what  I  am.     But  even  omv*  the  fowest. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankiiid,  what  «attnige 
And  pereeveranoe  eoold  hav»  done,  peichaiice 
Had  made  me  somethiog-^eB  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.    Yoa  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  qniek  to  qaH  if  ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

atran.  Decide  bctiPMii 

What  yon  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I  have  done  tx 

You  have  open*d  brighter  prespecls  to  my  eyes. 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart    As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected*  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.    As  tboo  ehowest  ma 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste!  haste! 

Stran.  And  what  shall  i  wear? 

Am.  SaielT,  bf 

Who  can  conunand  all  foma  wHl  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  waa 
Pelides  now  before  us.    Perhaps  kit 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris:  or-^«till  higher^ 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  hi  sueh  limhs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetiy.  I 

Stran.  Less  will  eoBteat  me ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  ehange. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  bat  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I  chaase, 

I  might  be  whiter ;  but  f  have  a  penchaat 
For  black — it  ia  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  ucr  pale  with  fear ; 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  euoii|^  of  lata,        « 
And  now  I'll  take  your  figure. 

Am.  MinaS 

Stran.  Tesu    Tea 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bcaiha. 
Your  mother's  offiipiing.  People  bare  th^  taalas : 
You  have  yours — ^I  mine. 

Am.  Dispatch*  diipatsfa! 

Stran.  ^nm  u. 

[The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  &md  mmUr  H 
along  the  turff  and  then  addremem  the  fhm- 
torn  of  AchUlee. 
Beautiful  shadow 

OfThetis'sboy! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  growa  efer  T^  : 


see  them  in  possession :  so  that  opoa  the  lastSer,  m  a  fr««' 
wit,  deformity  is  an  advaataee  to  riang.**— gwj  It  4 

s  ["  Lord  Byron's  chief  incentive,  when  a  Imit*  io  dstf  mr- 
tion,  was  that  mark  of  defonnitv,  by  an  saute  pease  of  «  ^  • 
he  was  first  stunginto  the  anitntion  of  being  ercat.  Ici  o<rt  •.. 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  hia  own  omx  •"  * 
that  *  an  addiction  to  poetfy  is  very  seaersUy  the  mail  ni » * 
uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body ;  disease  or  deiurmilf .'  - 
adds,  *  have  been  the  atteodonts  of  many  of  our  Ors  <*  * 
Izns  mad— Chatterton,  T  think,  mad— Cowper  mad— 1^  s' 
crooked— Milton  blind.*  Ac.  4u^^— MooBa.j 
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Fran  tiw  red  Muth,  like  Adam,' 

Thy  likeDMB  I  shape, 
Am  th»  being  who  made  him, 

Wboas  aotioiis  I  ape. 
Thou  olay,  be  all  glowing. 
Till  the  row  Id  hta  cheek 
Be  as  lair  as,  when  Uowiog, 

It  wears  its  fimt  streak ! 
Ye  vioLotBy  I  scatter, 

Now  tiam  into  eyes ! 
And  Iboa,  sonafaiay  water, 
Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Iiet  these  hyaeinth  boughs 
Be  his  hmg  flowing  hair, 
Aod  wave  o^er  his  brows, 
As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  bis  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  aa  the  warble 

Of  biids  on  yon  oak ! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  porert 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  JiJy-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Whkh  clay  can  compound, 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

Oa  eaith  to  be  (bund ! 
fUements,  near  me, 

Ba  mingled  and  stirr'd, 
Know  me,  and  bear  me. 
And  leap  to  my  word ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation 
*Tis  done4     He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  creation ! 
[AsKOLD  fall*  ten9eU99;    hit  90»l  paue*  into 
the  0hspe  of  AchilUo,  which  rioeo  from  the 
ground  ;  vokiU  the  phamtom  hot  disappeared^ 
part  hf  parit  «  the  figure  woo  formed  from 
theomrtL 
Arn.  (m  hio  neie  form»)  I  love,  and  I  shall  be  be- 
lovedl     Ohlifel 
At  iMt  I  feel  thee!     Glorious  spirit ! 

Btron.  Stop ! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandoned  garment, 
Yoa  korop,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugiineas, 
Which  late  you  won,  or  were  ? 

ilfai  Who  cares?   Let  wolves 

Aad  vultures  take  it,  if  they  wiU. 

Siram.  And  if 

IVsy  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  youMl  say 
It  mait  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Akiosdi'thefiel^ 

,  Anu  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on*t 

^<raa.  That's  ungracious, 

If  aot  ungrateful    Whatsoe'er  it  be, 
It  bath  sustaan'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Arn.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  b  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stron.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
Bj  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.    For  they 
Who  make  nsen  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  psteals  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 


t  Adsa  meaof  "  rt4  eara,^*  from  which  the  first  man  was 
ftmed 


Your  interiopers.    The  devil  may  take  men. 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benelit 
Of  the  original  workmanship : — and  therefore 
Some  one  most  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 
Am,  Who  would  do  so  1 

Stratu  That  I  know  not, 

And  therefore  I  must. 
Am,  You! 

Stran,  I  said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.    I  forget  ail  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran,  In  a  few  moments 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Younelf  forever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Am.  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were  7 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  Aknou>,  extended  on 
the  earth.) 
Clay  !  not  dead,  but  soul-less ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 
Fire !  without  which  naught  can  live ; 
Fire  I  but  in  which  naught  can  live, 
Save  the  fabled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander. 
Fraying  what  doth  not  forgive. 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire  !  the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form, 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 
Fire  I  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire !  Creation's  first-born  daughter. 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son. 
When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done : 
Fire !  assist  me  to  renew 
liife  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold ! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you ! 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame— 
And  ho  again  shall  seem  the  same ; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold ! 
[An  igniS'fatuus  fUte   through  the  wood  and 
reets  on  the  brow  of  the  Sidy.    The  Stran- 
ger disappears :  the  body  rises. 
Am.  (in  his  new  form.)  Oh !  horrible ! 
Stran.  (in  Arnold's  late  shape.)  What !  tremblest 

thou? 
Am.  Not  so — 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But    let    us    thread    the    present      Whither    wilt 
thou? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  7 
Stran.  Wherefore  not? 

Your  bettere  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  betten ! 

Stran.  Oh !  yon  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new 
form: 
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Tm  glad  of  that    Ungrateful  too !    That's  well ; 
You  improTo  apace  ; — ^two  changes  in  an  mstant, 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me :  indeed  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.     But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  T 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Strait.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.     Let's  see  ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.    In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Strati.  A  goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out    The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  ganden. 

Am.  now 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho  !  my  chargers !     Never  yet  were  better. 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Fo. 
Our  pages  too! 

Enter  two  Pages,  vithfour  coaUhlaek  horses. 

Am.  A  noble  sight  \ 

I       Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these! 

Am.  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 

I   From  their  proud  nostrils,  bums  the  very  air ; 
'   And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset 

Stran,  Mount,  my  lord : 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Am.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names? 

Stran.  You  shall  baptize  them. 

Am.  What !  in  holy  water? 

Stran.    Why   not?      The   deeper   sinner,   better 
saint 

Am.    They  are  beautiful,   and  cannot,   sure,  be 
demons. 

Stran.  True ;  the  devil's  always  ugly ;  and  your 
beauty 
Is  never  diabolical. 

Am.  I'll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wean  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 
And  never  found  till  now.    And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not. 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
He  shall  be  Memnont  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  stetue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  ? 

Stran.      I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 
I  tmst 


Stran.  Hiob  call  me  Cosar. 

Am.  Why,  tint  BMK 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  beea  bat  borne 
By  the  worid's  lords. 

Stran.  And  ^erefoie  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise— since  so  yoo  deem  me^ 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  mrttiMui. 

Am.  Well,  «faeB, 

CiBsar  thou  shalt  be.    For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  stUL 

CtBs.  We'll  add  a  title— 

"  Count  Arnold .-"  it  hath  no  nngracioos  aooad. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-dooz. 

Am.  Or  in  an  oider  for  a  battle*field. 

Cos.  (sings.)  To  horse!  to  henRs*  nvf  oosMIm:! 
steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snu£  t^  air ! 

There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab'b  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken  ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  he'll  not  hml  I 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  htm  hunifale  ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin. 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily !  merrily !  never  unsound. 

Shall    our    bonny  black    hoiAs   skim    over  tbt 
ground ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Oaocasos,  lide  we,  or  ily ! 

For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  ^  gtanee  of  an  efs. 
[They  mount  their  horses  amd  dimpptst- 

SCENE  n. 


A  Camp  before  the  WoOosf 
Abnolo  and  Cmsam» 

C<BS.  You  aro  well  entered  now. 

Am.  Ay ;  but  my  psHi 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses :  mine  eyes  are  iuH 
Of  blood. 

CtBS.       Then  wipe  them,  and  see  eleariy.    Wht  J 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knigbt 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  ford 
Under  its  emperors,  and— changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empiro— 
Lady  of  the  old  worid. 

Am.  How  old?  What*  aiv  there 

New  worids? 

Ctes.    To  you.    Youll  find  there  are  soeh  shortlT. 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one-half  of  the  worid  named  a  vhole  new  oa,\ 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  duO 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  eaia. 

Am.  ril  trust  them. 

CdBs.  Do !    They  will  deceive  you  fweetlr. 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  troth. 

Am,  Dog! 

C<u.  Man! 

Am.  Devil! 
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C«&  Ynor  obedient  hnmble  servant 

Am.  Svy  maimer  rather.    Thou  hast  tared  me  on, 
Through  aeeneti  of  blood  and  lusl,  till  I  am  here. 
Ca^  And  where  wouldet  thou  be  ) 
Am.  Oh,  at  peace— in  peace. 

Cttt.  Assi  when  is  that  which  is  bo  7  From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ;  and 
It  \\z  commoUon  in  the  extremeet  poiut 
Of  Uf^.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroyin?  as  it  sweeps 
The  Ptara,  ipsos  out     The  poor  worm  winds  its  way. 
Living  i^poo  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Ol  something  which  has  made  it  Uve  and  die. 
Yott  ouist  oiwy  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Ol  gx*d  necessity :  against  her  edict 
KcbclIiOQ  prospeiB  not 

Am.  And  when  it4>rospet8 

Cte$.  Tis  no  rebellion. 

Am,  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

Cdts.   The   Bourbon   hath   given   orders   for  the 
assault. 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

Xnd  Mhall  the  oity  jridd  ?     I  see  the  giant 
Abodn  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  P(^ter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
Thut  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  tlie  cross, 
^liicb  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
^^  y>yi  (sui  once  of  torturo  onto  him, 
VroA  and  God*s  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge.) 
r<rs.  Tis  tliere,  and  shall  be. 
:      ArtL  What? 

Tc*  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shxines  below. 
Al»  some  culverins  upon  the  walls. 
And  haiqnebosBes,  and  what  not ;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Ol  other  mea. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pilr  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
I  Thr  thf  atre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 

Tborte  snbJMfi  Rtnttana)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
,  The  bottles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
(K  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
I  la  the  arena,  (as  right  well  they  might. 
When  they  bad  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd ;) 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
laie  to  their  axnphitheatre,  as  well 
A<«  Dacia  men  to  die  tl)e  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  **  Pass  on 
To  H  new  gladiator T'— Must  it  fall? 

Cas.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 
Th««  chorch,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  yon  confound 
Beth  them  and  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

WiUi  the  fim  oock-crow. 

Ces.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

^M  eve  mug's  fint  nightingale,  will  be 
'^ething  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 
iv  roes  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

An.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beacttfully.  than  he  did  on  Rome 


>  rHueUHuas  relates  e^f  Julius  Cassar,  that  his  baldness 
n«r  htai  miieb  uneasiness,  bavini^  often  found  himself, 
ttp'xi  (tiai  Aocoont  exposed  to  the  ndicnie  of  his  enemies ; 
vkl  th<tt,  therefore,  of  all  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 


On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  walL 

C<s«.  I  saw  him. 

Am.  You  i 

C<B8,  Yes,  sir.    You  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  nume.     I^m  Cfssar  and  a  hunchback 
Now.    Well !  tiie  first  of  Cfesars  was  a  bald-head, 
A^d  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.*     Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbom  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch,  ('twas  then  no  wall. 
Whatever  it  now  be ;)  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  aud  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
Which  the  groat  robber  sous  of  fhitricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceoaug  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.        But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

Cdjs.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erawept? — Hark  I 

Am.  They  are  soldien  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

CtBS.  And  why  should  they  not  sing   as  well  as 
swans? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Arn.  So,  you  are  leam*d, 

I  see,  too? 

C<BS.        In  my  grammar,  certes.     I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times. 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letten,  aud — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

CtBS.  tt  answers  bettor  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.     Like  your  statesman. 
And  prophet,  pontiiS^  doctor,  alchymist, 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
Tlie  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze. 
Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.     Why  ?  why,  marry. 
Because  uo  man  could  understand  his  neighbor. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.    Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala ;  their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Am.   {interrupting  him.)    Oh,   thou   everiasting 
sueerer ! 
Be  silent !     How  the  soldiers*  rough  strain  seems 
Soilen'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen ! 

Caa.    Yes.     I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Arm  And  demons  howL 

C<BS.  And  man  too.    Let  us  listen : 

I  love  all  music 


by  the  senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  either 
accepted  or  used  with  so  mach  pleasure  as  the  right  of 
wearing  constantly  a  laurel  crown.] 
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Song  of  the  Soldiers  within. 

The  bUck  bands  came  over 

The  Alps  and  their  snow ; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  passM  the  brood  Pa 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen, 

We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turned  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here's  the  Bourbon  forever ! 

Though  pennylees  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavor 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  ouly  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  7 
Up !  up  with  the  lily ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly, 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  ail  red, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden ! 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon! 

Sans  country  or  home. 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

Cos  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  mcthinks,  to  hear. 

Arn.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.     But  here 
comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust 
A  goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  Bourbon*  «  cum  9uis"  ^.  ^. 

PhiL  How  now,  noble  prince. 

You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bourb,  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

PhiL  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  sa 

Bourb.  If  I  were  secure ! 


*  [Charles  of  Bourbon  was  cousin  to  Francis  I.,  and  Con- 
stable of  France.  Being  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  queen- 
mother  for  haviDg  declined  the  honor  of  her  hand,  and 


PhiL  Doubl  not  our  soldxen.    Wtn  the  mA  t^ 
adamant, 
They'd  crack  them.    Hunger  id  a  atnrp  artillrry. 

Bourb.  That  they  will  falter  w  my  le«(  of  iem%. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bouiton  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  apprtites 
To  marshal  them  on — were  those  hoary  walb 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  Uks  the  gedr 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  tnist  my  Titans  ^~ 
But  now 

PhiL        They  are  bnt  men  who  war  with  mota^ 

Bourb.  True :  but  thoae  walk  have  givdtid  is  ^i: 
ages, 
And  sent  forth  mighty  sp'irits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperioas  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And  stretch  theirglorious,  gory,  shadowy  f 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

PhiL  So  let  them !     ^Dt  thoa 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  riisdsw  ■  * 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.     I  oonkl  hiT» 
faced, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace ;  but  they  chap, 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hank 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix^d  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.     Look  there ! 

PhiL  I  look  opon 

A  lofty  battlement 

Bourb.  And  there ! 

PhiL  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  bdow, 
Sheltcr'd  by  the  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  migfat 
Practise  in  the  cod  twilight 

Bourb.  Yon  an  Uiiid. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  sees 
Be  BO. 

Bourb.  A  thousand  3rearB  have  mannM  the  wtlk 
With  all  their  heroes, — ^the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  eorvive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  fust  Csosar  with  his  trimnphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement 

PhiL  Then  eonqnrr 

The  walls  for  which  he  conqner'd,  and  be  greater! 

Bourb.  Tme :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

PhiL  Too  can  set 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  deafh. 

[Court/  Arnold  and  Cjuas  mdr^nee 

C<ts.   And   the 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorchtng  glory  T 

Bourb.  Ah! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback  I  and  his  master 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous. 
And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ctfs.  You  will  find. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  youiselt 

Bourb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  aot  be  a  iaboier 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

Cas.  You  may  well  say  so. 

For  you  have  seen  that  back — as  geoeial, 


meu — do   they  too  ssra! 


also  by  the  king,  be  transferred  Ids  serriecs  to  tto  £nir-.: 

Charles  V.J 
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flaced  hi  Ifae  nmt  in  action — but  yoor  Sdm 
Have  never  8een  it 

Bmrb.  That's  a  fkir  retort, 

For  i  prowoked  it  t-^hat  the  Bemboa^B  breast 
Hu«  br^ru,  and  «vor  shall  be,  far  advanced 
Id  danger's  face  as  youm,  were  yon  the  devil 

Cffjt.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
Tbf«  toil  of  coming  beret 

PkiL  Why  so? 

CdUL  One  half 

Of  TOUT  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
WiU  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  VwifUy,  not  less  surely. 

Bourk  Aniold,  yonr 

Sheht  crooked  friand  *s  as  snake-like  in  bia  wonis 
A»  hi«  deeds. 

Ot.  Your  higfanoes  much  mkitakefl  me. 

The  fust  snake  waa  a  flatterer — I  am  none ; 
And  fur  ray  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 
'     Bwrk  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  for  me ; 
and  quick 
Ih  xpf  ech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that's  more. 
I  ani  not  alone  a  aoldier,  but  the  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

Cies.  They  «re  but  bad  company,  your  highness : 
Ami  worn  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
Mor?  pennauent  acquaintance. 

PAW.  How  now,  fellow ! 

lliou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  bnfiboQ. 

C<n.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

111  li^— it  is  MB  easy :  then  you*U  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hei«h 

Bourb.  Philibert! 

Ut  him  alone  ;  he's  brave,  and  ever  has 
Be«u  6nt,  with  that  awart  face  and  mountain  shoul- 
der, 
lu  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation ; 
Aud  for  his  tengasy  the  camp  is  full  of  license, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogpie 
l*.  to  mj  mindy  far  preferable  to 
Th6  gnm,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
f>f  a  m^n  famished,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 
^^''hom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  nill  meal, 
And  viae,  ana  sieepi  and  a  few  maravedis. 
With  which  be  deems  him  rich. 

CtfA  It  would  be  well 

If  tb«  earth's  princes  aak*d  no  more. 

Baurh,  Be  silent  1 

r«A  Ay,   bat    not   idle.      Work    yourself   with 
words! 
Y«Ni  hsre  few  to  speak. 

PkiL  What  means  the  audacious  prater? 

f  Va  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bowh,  FiHibcrt! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?  Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  7  Arnold  \  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-nwrww. 

Arn.  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Botirb.  And  you  will  follow  7 

Am.  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourk  Tis  nmseasary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  oar  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
^^ui  the  fust  foot  npon  the  foremost  bidder's 
Ftntmepw 

C««.       Upon  its  topmast,  let  ns  hope : 
So  aliall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourh.  The  worid's 

^eat  capital  perehanoe  is  own  to-morrow. 
Tbioogh  every  change  the  seven-hilPd  city  hath 


Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Csssars, 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Aiarics 
Unto  tlie  pontifis.     Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters  !     Civilized,  barbarian. 
Or  saiutly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.    Well ! 
'Twas  tA«tr  turn — ^now  His  ouib  ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 

C<es.  No  doubt,  the  camp's  the  school  of  civic 
rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  7 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

C<M.  In  Alaric's  time? 

Bourh,                      No,  slave  !  in  the  first  Cesar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  cure 

Ccts.  And  kings ! 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

Bourh.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake  thy  tongue.    Wilt  never 
Be  serious? 

Ctf #.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     'Tis  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventnrere 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape. 
Takes  care  of  us.     Keep  thought  aloof  fVom  hosts ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourh,  Yon  may  sneer,  since 

'Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't 

C<P8.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom  ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  hove  taken  in  your  higlmess*  service. 

Bourh.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  your- 
self. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury : 
But,  Philibert,  we'll  in  to  council.     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince!  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourh.  In  both  we  prize  it, 

And  youre  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

C<B9.  And  mine  ? 

Bourh.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night ! 

Am,   {to  CasAa.)     Prepare  our   armor  for    the 
assault, 
And  wait  within  niy  tent 

[Exeunt  Bourbon,  Armold,  PmLisERT,  ^ 

Cas.  {$olu9.)  Witliin  thy  tent! 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  pres- 
ence? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  whwh  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask?     And  these  are  men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards ! 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.     It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tis 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at     'Twere  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  univenal  orison !    Ha !  ha ! 

[Exit  Ca 
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PART  II. 


SCENE    I. 


Before  the  Walls  of  Rome^^The  asgault  :  the  army 
in  motion,  with  ladders  to  scale  the  walU:  Bour- 
bon, with  a  white  scarf  over  his  armor,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air. 

1. 
'Tis  the  mom,  bat  dim  and  dark. 
\Vhither  flies  the  silent  lark? 
Whither  shrinks  the  ckHided  son  7 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  reviye  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh  ye  seven  hills !  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken  I 


Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp ! 

Mtin  is  in  their  every  tramp ! 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter, 

Regular  as  rolling  water, 

Whose  high  waves  o'enweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armor's  clank  ! 

Look  down  o*er  each  frowning  warrior. 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 


3. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  diining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon, 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold, 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew, 
Shade  of  Remus !  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine : — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 


Near — ^and  near — and  nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean, 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder,— 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immoital  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs!  eternal  shadows! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother ! 


Will  yoD  rfeep  when 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  lanreli? 
Ye  who  weep  o'er  Caithag*  faonmif^ 
Weep  noi-striks  !  for  Roaie  m 


Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hnng«r, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger. 
On  they  sweep.    Oh !  gloriouB  city, 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  (or  pity? 
Fight,  like  your  first  aire,  each  Roman  ■' 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bonifaon's  black  bsoditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city ; 
Rouse  thee !     Rather  give  the  toidi 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  poich, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Yonr  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot 

& 

Ah !  behold  yon  bleeding  speoCz* ! 
Ilion's  children  find  no  Hector; 
Ffiam's  offspring  loved  their  faioCfaar; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin« 
With  inexpiable  tin* 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wida ! 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  moom'd  thy  laU. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  axe  able! 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeanoe»  P 

7. 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger: 
Fire  and  smoke  and  helliflh  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  worid*s  wonder! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  firat  dashea, 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes. 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 
Lying  at  its  foot  bla«phemingT 
Up  again  !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome !  although  thy  wall  may  perifh. 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish. 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas !  oh,  Rome ! — 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguisb. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanqoiah ! 

a 

Yet  once  mora,  ye  old  Penates ! 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  At^ ! 
Yet  again,  ye  i»hadowy  heroes* 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros! 
Though  the  son  who  alew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  bmher 


I  Scipio,  the  second  Afrioanus,  is  aafcl  to  haim  rrv^*)^  * 
verse  of  Homer,  and  wept  over  the  burnifig  of  CariMT 
He  had  better  have  granted  u  a  capttolaUoa. 
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'TwMtlMSamMi  cnrb'd  the  Roman  ;^ 

BrenmiB  wu  a  ba£Bed  foeinan. 

Yet  again,  ye  laiatB  and  inaiiyn»         ^ 

RiM  I  fiar  youn  are  holier  charten ! 

Mi^Cy  gods  of  temples  fallingi 

Yet  in  rain  still  appalling ! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altan, 

True  and  Christian*— etrike  the  assaultezs  I 

Tiber!  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Tom,  aa  doth  the  lion  baited ! 

Rome  be  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb. 

But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome ! 

BoT'ESOM,  Aufoxj),  CjUAK,  and  others^  arrive  at  the 

foQt  of  the  vaU.    Arnold  is  about  to  plant  his 

ladder, 

Bourk  Hold,  Arnold!  I  am  first. 

Am.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Botcrft.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you !    Follow !    I  am 
pnrad 
Of  sodi  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader 

[BooaMNt  plants  his  ladder,  and  hegrins  to  mount. 
Now,  boy*  I   On !  on ! 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bouebon  falls. 

Cms.  And  off! 

Am.  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  win   be   ^ypall'd^ — ^but  Tengeance !   ven- 
geance ! 

Beurh.  *Tm  nothing — lend  me  year  hand. 
[BouRMMf  takes  Aenold  by  the  hand, and  rises; 
hut  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 
Arnold !  I  am  sped. 
CoBcea]  my  fall — all  will  go  well — conceal  it ! 
Fbag  my  doak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon ; 
Lei  not  the  aoldieie  aee  it 

Am.  You  most  be 

Remoired ;  the  aid  of— ^ 

Bear&.  No,  my  gallant  boy ; 

Drath  is  upon  me.    But  what  is  one  life  7 
Th^  Bonrbon*8  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 
K««p  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay, 
Til)  they  are  (Hinquerore — then  do  as  you  may. 

C^s.  Woold  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 


We  hare  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
Mav  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.' 

ioarb.  Thou  bitter  slave!   to  name  Aim  at  this 
time! 
Bat  I  deserve  it 

Am.  {to  CiBSAR.)  Villain,  hold  your  peace ! 

Ccff.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies?    Shall  I  not 
ofier 
A  Christian  '*  Vade  in  pace  7" 

Am.  Silence!    Oh! 

Thos^  eyes  are  glazing  which  o'erlook'd  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal. 

Bottrb.  Arnold,  shonldst  thou  see 

Fiance But  hark!  hark!  the  anault  grows  wann- 
er-Ob! 


1  [*'  Pifkdiog  fafmself  mortally  wounded,  Bayard  ordered 

)  OM  of  his  sttendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree  with  his 

bte  tnwftids  the  eneiny :  then,  ILxiag  his  eyes  on  the  guard 

i  (if  htf  •mord,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he  sd- 

j  dtiicU  his  prayers  to  God,  ssa  in  this  posture  he  calmly 

,  wtstM  the  qmroach  of  death.*'— Robkbtsoh,  CharUs  r.] 

* (>'  Ualbe  first  of  May,  1537,  the  Constable  and  his  army 

caaw  m  sight  of  Rome,  uid  the  next  morning  commenced 

the  At«cfc.   Bourbon  wore  a  white  rest  over  his  armor,  in 
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For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  waH !    Hence,  Arnold,  hence ! 
You   loae   time — they  will   conquer   Rome   without 
thee. 
Am.  And  without  thee  ! 

Bourb.  Not  so ;  111  lead  them  still 

In  spirit    Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away !  and  be 
Victorious ! 

Am.        But  I  mast  not  leave  thee  thus. 
Bourb.  You  most^-farewell — Up!  up!  the  world 
is  winning.  [Bourson  dies.* 

Ctes.  (to  Arnold.)  Come,  count,  to  business. 
Am.  True.    I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon's  body  with  a  mantle, 
and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 
The  Bourbon !  Bourbon !  On,  boys !  Rome  is  ours !       I 
Ctes.  Good-uiffht,  lord  constable !  thou  wert  a  man.   | 
[CiESAR  follows  Arnold;  they  reach  the  bat-   \ 
tlement;    Arnold  and  Cmakk  are  struck  ' 
down. 
Cets.  A  precious  somerset !    Is  your  countship  in-  ' 

jured? 
Am.  Na  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Ctes.  A  rare  bloodhound,  when  his  own  is  heated  ! 
And  'tis  no  boy's  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ? — a  Roman  7 

[A  man  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest    Why,  how  now,  fellow?    i 
Wounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water !  \ 

Ctes.  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber.  I 

Wounded  Man.  I  have  died  for  Rome.  [Dies.  ' 

C<es.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
Oh  these  immortal  men !  and  their  great  motives ! 
But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.    He  is 
By  this  time  i'  the  forum.    Charge !  charge ! 

[CmsAR  mounts  the  ladder  ;  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE   II. 

The   City. — Combats    between   the  Besiegers  and  \ 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  am' 
fusion 

Enter  Cjmar. 

Cms.  I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here  7   A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper !  Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doflT'd  their  hats,  'twould  I 

be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly ;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue.  | 


order,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  I 
and  foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a  furious 
assault,  which  was  repelled  with  equs)  violence.  Seeing  that 
his  army  berau  to  waver,  he  seised  a  scaling  ladder  from  a 
soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he 
was  pierced  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell.  Feeling  that  liis 
wound  was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  body  might  be  con- 
cealed from  his  soldiers,  and  instantly  expired."— Robbrt- 

•0!f.] 
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Enter  a  Party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the 
Betiegers, 

He  comee, 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — Goie  and  Glory. 
Holla!  hold,  count! 

Am.  Away !  they  muat  not  rally. 

C<B».  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  son, 
I  dipp*d  thee  not  in  Styx  ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pelides*  heel ;  why  then,  be  cautious. 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?    That  were  pretty  sport 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 

[Arnold  rushes  into  the  eond>at. 

Ctes.  A  precious  sample  of  humanity  ! 
Well,  his  blood 's  up :  and  if  a  little 's  shed, 
Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a  Roman,  who  retires 
towards  a  portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave ! 

I  promise  quarter. 

Rom.  That's  soon  said. 

Am.  Aud  done— 

My  word  is  known. 

Rom.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[They  re-engage.    Coskk  comes  forward, 

C<es.  Why,  Arnold !  h^d  thine  own :  thou  hast  m 
hand 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  aud  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer ;  twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument 

Rom.  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters'. 

CtBS.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble !   Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks.' 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Celuni,  hut 
slightly ;  the  latter  draws  a  pistol,  and  fires; 
then  retires,  and  disappears  through  the 
portico. 

C<es.  How  farest  thou  7    Thou  hast  a  taste,  me- 
thinks. 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet 

Am.  (staggers.)  'Tis  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Cits.  Where  is  it  ? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty:  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water ! 

Cits.  lliat's  a  liquid  now 


>  [*'  Levelling  my  arqtiebuse,"  says  Benrenuto  Cellini,  "  I 
diaeharffed  it  with  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  seemed 
to  be  lifted  above  the  rest :  but  the  mist  prevented  me  from 
distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Cecchino, 
I  bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  es- 
cape every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accordingly  fired 
twice  for  the  enemy's  once,  1  cautiously  approached  the 


In  requisition,  but  by  no  m^ans  tarn 
To  come  at 

Am.  And  my  tfaint  increaaes ; 

I'll  find  a  way  to  quench  it 

Cas.  Or  be  qoench^d 

Thyself? 

Am.  The  chance  is  even  ;  we  wiQ  Ihrsw 
The  dice  thereon.  But  I  lose  time  in  ptaimg : 
Prithee  be  quick.  [CiBSAR  hinds  on  the  senrf 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly  ^ 
Why  dost  not  strike? 

Cas.  Your  old  phikeophex* 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  speotaton  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prixe 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Miki. 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oax. 

C««.  A  forest,  when  it  sints  me . 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine  ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  the«e  laboieis 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  oit  stiD 

A  fiend  ! 

Cies.     And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Cas.  True^— «s  men  bit 

Am.  And  what  is  that? 

Cas.  Thou  feelest  and  iboo  ^<- 

[Exit  Arnold,  joining  in  the  combat  which  tiiti 
continues  between  detached  pm'ties.  T^ 
scene  closes. 


SCENE    III. 

St.  Peter's— The  Interior  of  the  Chmtk^The  P^ 
at  the  Altar — Priests,  4*.  crowding  in  eovfu^tm, 
and  Citizens  fiying  for  refuge^  pursued  bf  4?ai» 
diery. 

Enter  Cjesar. 

A  Spanish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrade* 
seize  upon  those  lamps ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine ! 
His  rosary's  of  gold. 

Lutheran  Soldier.  Revenge !  revenge ! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now —  | 

Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ! 

C<BS.  (interposing.)  How  now,  acfaismatk  * 

What  wouldst  thou? 

Luth.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Chrut, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ     I  am  a  Christiau. 

CcBS.  Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  foow&'r 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.     Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth.  Sold.  I  say  he  is  the  devil. 

Cas.  Hush !  keep  that  cvcnc 

Lest  he  should  recognise  yon  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him !   I  rrf»*l 
he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil*s  vicar  upon  earth. 

C<es.  And  that's  the  reason:  would  yon  make  a 
quarrel 


walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  ettraonl  rsirr  r..» 
fusion  among  the  assailants.  oeeaanoDed  by  our  hattnc?  »^«^ 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  :  ho  was,  as  I  unUer^tooO  Ailt^rM unis. 
that  chief  personage  whom  1  «w  miw«S  aboro  the  rr^  '- 
Vol.  i.  p.  120.  This,  however,  i»  one  of  the  many  sfnt-s  to 
Cellini^e  amusing  autobiography  wtueh  Doboily  seems  vio 
to  have  believed.] 


ScEVB  m. 
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With  yoiir  best  ffif»nds7    You  had  far  beet  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  ie  not  yet  come. 

lutk.  Sold.  That  shall  be  aeen  ! 

[  The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  foneard ;  a  shot 
ttrikee  Afm  frfim  one  of  the  Bopfe  (hmrde, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

CiTs.  {to  the  Lutheran.)  I  told  you  so. 

luith.  Sofd.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

r<r*.  Not  I !    You  know  that  «  Vengeance  is  the 
Lord'e:^ 
You  «Pe  he  loves  no  intexlopers. 

Lttth.  Sold,  {dying.)  Oh ! 

find  I  hut  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
CrouTi'd  with  eternal  glory !     Heaven,  forgive 
My  fefblcnras  of  arm  that  reachM  him  not. 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.    'Tie 
A  e^orious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon's 
So  more  ;  the  Ilarlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  tuihcs!  [The  Lutheran  dies. 

Cas.  Yee,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest 

Well  done*  old  Babel ! 


Angela.'^ 

Cits.  Ha !  right  uoWy  battled  ! 

Voo-.  pne9t !  now,  soldier !  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ean  and  hearts !     I  have  not 
^'^''ca  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jvwry.     But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then ; 
Now  they  most  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped ! 

Follow! 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr*d  the  narrow  pas- 
sage np, 
And  it  is  c\ogffd  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

Cat.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped :  bo  may  thank 
me  for*t 
la  pnit     I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd — 
Twrfp  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgeuces 
Demand  some  in  retiun  ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
P'all ;— and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
or  h.i  infallibility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats  I 
What  do  you  pause  for  7     If  you  make  not  haste, 
Tnrrr  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
Viid  ypK,  too,  Catholics !     Would  ye  return 
Frwn  BQch  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
Tiif  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion  : 
JN'r  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

Hf  *>pp,Jut  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
Th"  best  away. 

fV^.  And  that  were  shame !     Go  to ! 

.W-t  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse;  many  quit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 

^*«-  They  are  gone, 

Ao't  others  come :  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
( )f  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 
I>^^niiQj^  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
Whtip  they  are  hut  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
Th«i  foam  ia  their  .foundation.     So,  another ! 


'  tT)ieca»Ue  of  St.  Angelo  was  besiej^ed  from  the  0th  of 
H*r  to  itw  6th  of  June,  during  which  lime  slaughter  and 
'Isolation,  accompanied  witb  every  excess  of  impiety,  ra- 
Uii>e^  and  lust,  on  the  side  of  the  imperialiau,  devastated 


Enter  OhinnA,  flying  from  the  pursuit — She  springs 
upon  the  Altar. 
Sold.  She*s  mine ! 

Another  Sold,  {opposing  the  former.)   You  lie,  I 
tracked  her  first ;  and  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I'll  not  yield  her.  [They  fight 

2d  Sold,  {advancing  towards  Olimpia.)  You  may 
settle 
Your  claims ;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

M  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  ! 

Olimp.  {embracing  a  massive  crucifix.)     Respect 

your  God  I 
3d  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Giri,  you  but  grasp  your  dowrj'. 

[As  he  advances f  Olimpia,  with  a  strong  and 
sudden  effort,  casts   down    the   crucifix :   it 
strikes  the  Soldier ,  who  falls. 
3d  Sold.  Oh,  groat  God  ! 

Olimp.  Ah !  now  you  recognise  him. 
3d  Sold.  My  brain's  cnish'd .' 

Comrades,  help,  ho !     AlFs  darkness !  [He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers,  {coming  up.)  Slay  her,  although 
she  had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a  death  ! 

Yon  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.     Great  God !   through  thy  redeeming 

Sou, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would   approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and 
thee! 

Enter  Aenold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ?     Accursed  jackals ! 
Forbear ! 

Ctes.  {aside  and  laughing.)  Ha !  ha !  here's  equity! 
The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue  ! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade 

Am.  With  what  weapon  ? 

Sold.   The  cross,  beneath  which   he   is   crush 'd; 
behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man  ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so  ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such, 
Ye  would  have  houor'd  her.     But  get  vo  hence. 
And   thank   your   meanness,   other  6od   you   have 

none. 
For  your  existence.    Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away  ! 
Ye  jackals  !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  those  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  {murmuring.)  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then.  | 

Am.  {cuts  him  down.)  Mutineer !  i 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth  ! 

[The  Soldiers  assault  Arnold. 

Am.  Come  on !  Fm  glad  on't !    I  will  show  you, 
slaves. 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you         j 
Fust  o*er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale. 


the  city  of  Rome.  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  see  especially 
the  "  Sackage  of  Rome,"  by  Jacooo  Buonaparte,  **  gentilu- 
oroo  Samminiatese,  che  vi  se  trovd  presente,"  and  *'  Life  of 
Cellini,"  vol.  i.  p.  134.] 
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UdUI  I  waved  my  banneis  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  hold  within  it 

[Arnold  mow9  down  the  foremott ;  the  rest 
throw  down  their  arms. 

Soldiers,  Mercy!  mercy! 

Arn,  Then  learn  to  grant  it  Have  I  taught  yon  who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlemeots  7 

S)!  die  IS.  We  paw  it,  and  we  know  it ;   yet  forgive 
A  mom-^nt  8  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 
The  cv.i'jnert  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  you  hence  ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters !  you  will  find  them  fix*d 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  {aside.)  In  my  father's 

House! 

Am.  {to  the  soldiers.)  Leave  your  arms ;  ye  have 
no  further  need 
Of  such :  the  city's  rendered.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  Til  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers,  {deposing  their  arms  and  departing.)  We 
obey  I 

Am.  {to  OuMriA.)  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp.  I  should  be  so, 

Had  I  a  knife  even  ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dai^'d, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it     God  forgive  thee,  man  ! 

Am.  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  tliee. 

Olimp.   No!     Thou   hast   only  sack*d  my  native 
land, — 
No  injury  ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves  I     No  injury ! — this  temple — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury !     And  now  thou  wonldst  preserve  me. 
To  be        but  that  shall  never  be  ! 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven^  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself 
down  on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to 
that  where  Arnold  stands. 

Am.  Hold!  hold! 

I  swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjurj-  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 

Am.              No,  thon  know'st  me  not ;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art 
I  SCO  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome  ; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thon  e'er  shalt  have  of  me. 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God's, 
I  ofier  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeem'd  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified  ! 

[Olimpia  wares  her  hand  to  Arnold  with  dis- 
dain, and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God ! 

I  feel  thee  now  !     Help !  help !     She's  gone. 

Ctf«.  {approaches.)  1  am  here. 

Am.  Thou  I  but  oh,  save  her  I 

C<BS.  {assisting  him  to  raise  Ouutia.)    She  hath 
done  it  well ! 
The  leap  was  serious. 

Am.  Oh!  sheislifelea! 


C<M.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  naught  to  do  with  that: 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slav« ! 

CdBS.  hf,  slave  or  master,  His  all  one :  mcthinki 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  timesL 

Am.  yioT^ !— Canst  thou  aid  her  ? 

Cits.  I  will  try.     A  sprinkliat 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  usoAil. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  hdmet  from  tks  hat 

Am.  'TIS  mix'd  with  Wood. 

Cff  A  There  m  no  ckmer  nam 

In  Rome. 

Am,       How  pale !  how  beautiful !  how  fifeleas ! 
Alhre  or  dead,  thon  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  bat  thee  ! 

CdM.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Pentheeilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes!  But  no, 'twas  nothing  or  the  la^ 
Faint  flutter  Ufe  disputes  with  death. 

Cits.  She  breathes. 

Am.  TAottsay'stitT    Then 'tis  truth. 

Cits,  Yon  do  me  jight— 

The   devil   speaks    truth    mnch    ofteoer  than  bf'f 

deem'd : 
He  hatli  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  {without  attending  to  him.)    Yee !  her  betn 
beats. 
Alas !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wisfa'd  to  beat  with  mine  sfaoold  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

C««.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear  her ! 
I  say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  wiD  riie  live  ? 

C<Es.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead  ! 

Cas.  Bah!  bah!    Tooarew, 

And  do  not  know  it     She  will  oome  to  life- 
Such  as  yon  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are  ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  meansi 

Am.  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace. 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

Cas.  Come  then !  raise  her  np ! 

Am.  SofUy ! 

Cas.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  deed,         , 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  joltin|^. 

Am.  But  doth  she  live  indeed  7 

Ctrs.  Nay,  nerer  fcei! 

But.  if  you  rae  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live ! 

Cas.  The  e|Rrit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  thinga, 
And  this  is  a  new  oflSce : — 'tis  not  eft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such  ;  but  yoa  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  Send. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends ; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.     Soft !  bear  her  heooe. 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit ! 
I  am  almost  enamor  d  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou ! 

Cits.  I !   But  fear  not   I'll  not  De  your  riril 

Am.  Rival! 

Ceu.  1  coold  be  one  right  foraudafale ; 

Bnt  since  I  dew  the  eeven  hosbuda  of 


Scene  ui. 
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,  Tobias*  fatore  bridei  (and  after  all 
I  Twas  Bock'd  out  by  aome  inoenae,)  I  have  laid 
i  Aside  intri^e :  *tiB  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
I  or  eaininr,  or — ^what  is  more  difficult — 
I  (n'ttiog  rid  of  your  prize  agaiu ;  for  there's 
The  rob !  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace ! 

SoAly !  methinks  her  lipe  move,  her  eyes  open ! 

CcA  like  stazB,  no  doubt ;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
,  For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 
j     Am.  To  the  palace 

I  CokNiiiA,  as  I  told  you ! 
I     Ciu.  Oh !  I  know 

I  My  way  through  Rome. 

Am,  Now  onward,  onward !    Gently ! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Ouuru.     The  eeene  eloeee. 


PART  in. 

SCENE  I. 

A  CastU  tfi  the  Apenninee,  eurrounded  by  a  wild 
antntry*  Chorus  of  Peaeanta  singing 

CHORUS. 

1. 
The  ware  are  over, 

The  spring  ia  come ; 
The  bride  anid  her  lover 
i  Have  sought  their  home : 

Hiey  are  happy,  we  rejoice ; 
'  Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

I  2. 

'  "Die  *pring  is  come ;  the  violet's  gone, 

I  The  fiirat-bom  child  of  the  early  sun : 
With  OS  Ae  is  but  a  waiter's  flower. 
The  mow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
Aud  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 


And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowen,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
llrr  heavenly  odor  and  virgin  hues. 


Flock  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
Th<*  morning  star  of  all  the  flowen, 
Tlie  pledge  of  daylight*s  lengthen'd  hours ; 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
Tht  virgin,  virgin  violet 


Enter  Ccsar. 

C«».  (singing.)  The  ware  are  all  over. 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  armor  is  rusty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  vawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks — ^but  what's  drinking? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking ! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  call. 


But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar's  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest 

Cets,  Oh !  shadow  of  glory ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story. 

Her  hero  no  star, 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase. 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  tace. 
When  the  lion  was  young. 

In  the  pride  of  his  mi^t. 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  6ght ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'sainst  the  mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  m  stature 

As  towere  in  our  time, 
The  iiret-bom  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime ! 


But  the  wan  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry ^  singing. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CAIN: 

A  MYSTERY.* 


"  Now  the  Serpent  was  more  sablil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Loan  God  had  made.'^—Ccii.  ch.  iii.  Tcr.  1 

TO 

SIR   WALTER   SCOTT,    BART. 

THIS  MYSTERY  OF  CAIN  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIS  OBUOBD  FUKND,  AND  FAITIIPtTL  BEmVAirry 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  scenes  are  entitled  "  A  Mystery,"  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 


'  [**  Caim"  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  on  the  Ifilh  of  July, 

1821— completed  on  the  9th  of  September— and  published, 

in  the  same  volume  with  '*  Sardanapalus"  and  "  The  Two 

Foscari,"  in  December.    Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 

I   Vyrou  has  beeu  rnure  generally  admired,  on  the  score  of 

I   abilily,  than  this  "  Mystery ;"— certainly  none,  on  first  ap- 

I)caring,  exposed  the  author  to  a  fiercer  tempest  of  personal 

I   abuse.    Besides  being  unmercifully  handled  in  most  of  the 

I   critical  journals  of  the  day,  "  Cam"  was  made  the  subject 

I   of  a  solemn  separate  essay,  entitled  '*  A  Remonstrance  ad- 

1  dreiJ.sed  lo  Mr.  Murray  respecting  a  recent  Publication— by 

i   Oxoiiiensis ;"  of  wliich  we  may  here  preserve  a  speci- 

,  men:— 

**  There  is  a  method  of  producing  conviction,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  treatises  on  logic,  but  which  I  am  per- 
suaded you  could  be  quickly  made  to  understand;  it  is  the 
argumentum  ad  crumtnam ;  and  this.  I  trust,  will  be  brought 
home  to  you  u  a  variety  of  ways ;  not  least,  I  expect,  in 
the  profit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  offending  pubhcation. 
As  a  bookseller,  I  conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of 
poetic  excellence— the  extent  of  your  sale.  Without  as- 
suming any  lhin<?  beyonl  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight, 
I  venture  to  foretell,  thai  in  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken : 
the  book  will  disappoint  your  cupiditv.  as  much  as  it  dis- 
credits your  feeling  and  discretion.  Vour  noble  employer 
has  deceived  you,  Mr.  Murray:  he  Ims  profited  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm  upon  you  obsolete  trash,  the 
very  off'-soounngs  of  Bayle  and  \  oltaire,  which  he  has  made 
you  pay  for  as  though  it  were  first-rate  poetry  and  sound 
metaphysics.  But  I  tell  you  (and  if  you  doubt  it,  you  may 
consult  any  of  the  literary  gentlemen  who  frequent  your 
reading-room)  that  this  poem,  this  '  Mystery,'  with  which 
you  have  insulted  us,  is  nothing  more  than  a  cento  from 
Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  objectionable  articles  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings  of  ten 
syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry. 

**  Still,  though  '  Cam'  has  no  claims  to  onginahty,  there 
are  other  objects  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient ; 
and  so  well  are  the  noble  author's  schemes  arranged,  that 
in  some  of  them  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

**  In  the  first  place,  this  publication  may  be  useful  as  a 
financial  measure.  It  may  seem  hard  to  su.spect,  that  the 
high-souled  ohilosophy,  of  which  his  Lo^d^hip  makes  pro- 
fession, could  be  *  servile  to  the  influence'  of  money  ;  but 
you  could  tell  us.  Sir,  if  you  wouUl,  what  sort  of  a  hand 
your  noble  friend  is  at  a  tiargain ;  whether  Plutus  does  not 
sometimes  go  shares  with  Ajxiilo  in  his  inspirations. 

"  In  the  second  place,  (second  I  moan  in  point  of  order, 
for  I  do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates 
in  his  Lordship's  mmd.)  the  blasphemous  impieties  of 
'  Cain,*  though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  echo  of 
often  refutea  sophisms,  by  being  newly  dressed  and  put 
forth  in  a  form  easy  to  be  remembered,  mav  produce  con- 
siderable effect ;  that  is,  tiiey  may  mislead  the  ignorant, 
unsettle  the  wavering,  or  confirm  the  hardened  skeptic  in 
his  misbelief.  These  are  conseouences  which  Lord  Byron 
must  have  contemplated ;  with  what  degree  of  complacency 
he  alone  can  tell. 

"  But,  in  the  third  place,  if  neither  of  these  things  hap- 
pens, and  *  Cain'  should  not  prove  either  lucrative  or  nus- 


upon  similar  stibjectn,  which  were  styled  ■*  Myslmn. 
or  Moralilies."  The  author  has  by  no  means  takes 
the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  which  wen*  cub> 
mon,  formerly,  as  may  be  seea  by  any  nadct  t 


chievous,  there  is  another  point  which  Lord  B>n>n  tee 
secured  to  himself,  so  that  he  cannot  be  depnrnl  wf  n  - 
the  satisfaction  of  insulting  those  from  whom  he  ^S'^ 
both  in  faith  and  practice  . .  .  Now,  al  last,  he  4;iiarr«  • 
with  the  very  concfitions  of  humanity,  rebels  9x%\n*i  tt^ 
Prondence  which  guides  and  governs  aJl  thusr^.'  au  *  •^•^  * 
to  adopt  the  language  which  had  nerer  ber  r«»  intn  >  ■ 
tributed  to  any  being  but  one,  '  Evil,  be  thoa  my  t^^. 
Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  Lord  Bp^oa.* 

This  critic*8  performance  is  thus  allitdMl  to  ik  -s*  '' 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr,  Douglas  KiAaainl  :^*«1  k»^« 
nothing  of  Rivington'a  '  Remonstraooe'*  b^  (Kt«  'fxsor^ 
Churchman;*  but  I  suppose  the  man  wantka  trryng."  i>. 
hearing  that  his  publisher  was  thrrateofd  -»u£  im*v 
serious  annoyances,  in  consequence  of  the  appgmfaM»  * 
the  "  Mystery,"  Lord  Byron  addres^MNi  the  followiiif  lesr: 
to  Mr.  Murray  :— 

"  Pisa,  Febraarr  a,  IfiSi 
'*  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  l>e  expected  ;  bat  1  nrfr«a* 
oHt  upon  you  in  the  papers,  which  I  confess  tint  I  dutf  fr« 
expect.    How,  or  m  what  manner,  f«m  ran  be  cnfiiaVrrt 
responsible,  for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  toss  lo  rven** 

•*  If  *  Cain*  be  ♦  blasphemous,*  Panidiw  Im*x  »  »*.♦  :  - 
mous;  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  zctAitntrngL  •  £•  , 
be  thou  my  good,'  are  from  that  Very  poem,  from  the  c^«.  -k 
of  Satan  ;  and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  that  4^  liBAHw  3 
the  Mystery  1  *  Cain'  is  nothing  more  thaa  a  tftssia.  >«  « 
piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cam  sfitak  as  €w  *it 
murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  »nppasrtf  to  S'«k^ 
surely  all  the  rest  of  the  persooageb  talk  ahiM  mcevrOn^  x 
their  characters— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  &e«a 
permitted  to  the  drama. 

"I  have  even  avoided  introducini;  the  Dvtrv.  «  £ 
Scripture,  (though  Milloii  does,  and  not  verf  wisirtT  ccaatr . 
but  nave  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  ira»9a,  on  f>o- 
pose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on  the  suo^act,  br  r&> 
ing  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men  must  Ull  short  nl.  «:s. 

Jiving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  cOert  of  the  freesr^cr  r 
ehovah.     The  old  M>'stcries   mtruJwred  tea   tterxif 
enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in  the  new  cms. 

"  The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  thnl  aw" 
succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atm(*t«>ii>  ao  av»e.»rc  ^ 
ever  disgraced  the  times.  What  I  when  <<}tiN^X  M*«»  » 
Priestley's,  and  Druramond's  publisher?  hare  heea  a:.***-  - 
to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy  years,  are  you  10  Us  s,lftc>* 
for  a  work  of  jdc/ion,  not  uf^  htstory  of  aipitocajt '  !».• 
must  be  something  at  the  tiottum  of  thK«— «mc  se*.  j 
enemy  of  your  own  :  it  i<!  ollirrwi<i?  inrrcdii  »•. 

••  I  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me  ;  e^  ail«uvQ  qnj  4e--j  .*— lai*  sr ' 
proceedings  directed  against  >ou,  I  h<v.  may  Ur  i»ai  e^r-wt 
to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  aigM,  ti>  rtr)urr'ih«ia  »1  .—V^* 
if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publi-Mtioo.  I  w^,.  pttmz.i  r  • 
or  all  of  the  copynghl  .—that  f  dc«>,fe  you  wiu  sav  Uia*  •  •! 
you  and  Mr.  Giflord  remonstrated  ag'.imn  the  (4itih<^azsaa  at 
also  Mr.  Hobhouse  ;— that  /  alone  ocrasuMii^d  u,  and  i  a*  .-. 
am  the  person  who,  either  legraQy  fir  otherMrtse,  slumld  *  .* 
the  burden.  If  they  prosecute.  1  wtJ  I  mine  lo  Engla^t .  * '  ^ 
is,if,bymeetingitiBmyowiiprfsoo,Iauiaa«»yaar»  L^ 


tnmagh  to  refer  to  those  Teiy  profane  productionB,* 
whether  in  Engtiah,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.    The 

lue  inow.    You  absent  suffer  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it.  Make 
4nT  use  of  this  letter  you  please.    Yours  ever.  &c. 

"BYRON. 

"  P.  S.— I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions 
tad  ftbsnnhuex  with  the  tummer  moon  (for  here  our  winter 
»  c4earer  than  your  dog-days)  hghting  the  winding  Amo, 
wiih  «11  her  buildings  and  bridges,— so  quiet  and  still  !— 
What  nothings  are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars !" 

An  indiridual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  baring  pirated 
•  Cum,"  Mr.  Shadwell  (now,  183(J,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor)  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  for  an 
injunction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  in  the  Mystery. 
Tbe  Ipamed  counsel  on  the  0th  of  February,  lgS2»  spoke  as 
follims  :— 

"  Tins  work  professes  to  record,  in  a  dramatic  poem  of 
three  Act*,  the  story  contain«)d  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
19  m^nnt  to  represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  re- 
ceived thofie  temptations  which  led  him  to  commit  the  mur- 
In  of  his  broiber.  The  actors  in  the  poem  are  few :  they 
aiiMft  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  their  two 
»ivr«.  wtth  Lucifer,  and,  in  the  Third  Act,  the  angel  of  the 
Loru.  The  book  only  does  tliat  which  was  before  done  by 
MUtoQ,  and  adlieres  more  closely  to  the  words  contained  in 
VT.iitarp.  The  book,  in  the  commencement,  represents 
r^ti)  In  a  mo()dy,  dissipated  disposition,  when  the  Evil 
>pim  tsmpGS  Uim  to  go  forth  with  him  to  acquire  knowledge, 
tnrr  the  aret  Act.  be  leads  him  through  the  abyss  of  space ; 
uiiL  in  ihc  third,  Cain  returns  with  a  still  more  gloomy 
»itiuu  Although  the  poet  puts  passages  into  his  mouth, 
•lUrhof  themselves  are  blasphemous  and  impious  ;  yet  it 
i9«tuitMiUon  hAS  done  also,  both  in  his  Paradise  Lost, 
ar«]  Rcgumed.  But  those  passages  are  powerfully  combat* 
tii  iff  the  beautiful  arguments  of  his  wife,  Adith.  It  is  true 
thti  the  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents,— that 
<M>  I*.  Dotwithst»nding«  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar  of  his 

"HUft,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death ;  but  then 
'  It*- puatfthment  of  hts  crime  follows  in  the  very  words  of 
ilw  Sfnptnrc  itself.  Cain's  mind  is  immediately  visited 
nih  sU  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a  wander* 
rt  tm  the  face  of  tbe  earth.  1  trust  1  am  the  last  person  in 
Kiv  iiorlti  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a  blasphemous  or 
'  •oiptims  work ;  but  I  say  that  this  poem  is  as  much  entitled 
(A  ihr  protection  of  the  court,  in  the  abstract,  as  either  the 
i^i'idue  Lost  or  the  Paradise  Regained.  So  confident  am 
1  wf  thts  tliat  I  would  at  present  undertake  to  compare  it 
«ith  ib'>»e  works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  is 
;rnV«tly  as  monU  as  those  productions  of  Milton.  Every 
senttsnee  carrlee  with  it,  if  X  may  use  the  expression,  its 
oan  Vtlnini.  The  authority  of  God  is  recognised ;  and 
('-aai  f  impiety  and  crime  are  introduced  to  show  that  its 
«uiutintfot  immediately  foUowe<l.  I  repeat,  that  there  is 
!••  nosMn  why  this  work,  taken  abstractedly,  shcjuld  not  be 
nn<«rte^las  well  as  either  of  the  books  I  have  mentioned. 
I  ifeevefore  trust  that  your  Lordship  will  grant  this  injunc- 
T4>a  m  Itmrnt,  and  then  the  defendanU  may  come  in  and 
•tM*«  eau>e  afl»tnst  it.*' 

The  foaowing  as  a  note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg- 
ront  — 

**  Thiaeourt,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
m  arKnoivledges  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
i/it  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  protecting  literary 
reriDefty  t»  Hottpded  on  this,— that  where  an  action  will  he 
ir  pinUnc  a  work,  there  Uic  court,  attending  to  the  imper- 
^tiunuf  that  remedy*  grants  its  injunction  ;  because  there 
.T[«T  tjT  pubUeatiuu  a'(ter  publication  which  )  ou  may  never 
in  inte  Ltf  hont  down  by  proceeding  in  the  other  courts. 
iiA  where  such  an  action  does  not  Tie,  I  do  not  apprehend 
list  it  IS  acconlmg  to  the  course  of  the  cciurt  to  grant  an  in- 
.  joction  lo  prolpct  the  copyright.  Now  this  publication,  if 
^1  1  'Uie  mteiHled  to  vilify  and  bring  inUi  discredit  that  por- 
<ioa  of  Scnpture  history  to  which  it  relates,  is  a  publication 
viUi  rtfcr«oce  to  which,  if  the  principles  on  which  the  case 
*<  Dr.  Pnestley,  at  Warwick,  was  dcci<led,  be  iust  princi- 
n*»«rf  law,  Uuj  party  could  not  recover  any  damages  in 
r^iyvt  of  a  puacy  of  it.  This  court  has  no  criminal  juris- 
OTtioa ;  It  cannot  look  on  any  thmg  as  an  offence  ;  but  in 
:toie  esses  it  only  administers  justice  for  tbe  protection  of 
'«te  dvii  ngtits  of  those  who  posj^ss  them,  in  consequence 
f*  (>uux  able  tn  malntam  an  action.  You  have  alluded  to 
Vljik4i'»  immortal  work :  it  did  happen  in  the  course  of  last 
^*as  ncsCion.  amooipit  the  *olkita.  iucunda  obUvia  vita,  I 
md  thai  work  ^ni  beginning  to  end ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
frnii  xn  mj  memory,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
•jc?e<r4  ut  Its  aathor  wa»  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian- 
lit  there anr  lauioubtedlv  a  great  many  passages  in  it,  of 
-•  kt&k,  if  iliMt  were  not  its  object,  it  wotilo  be  very  improper 
b|  aw  to  rtahtaie  the  publication  i  but,  taking  it  altogeth- 


author  has  endeavored  to  preserve  the  longaage  adapts 
ed  to  his  characters ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but 

er,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  and  effect  were  not  to  bring 
into  disrepute,  but  to  promote,  tbe  reverence  of  our  re- 
ligion. Now  the  real  question  is,  looking  at  the  work  be- 
fore me,  its  preface,  the  poem,  its  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  fall  and  the  atone- 
ment, whether  its  intent  be  as  innocent  as  that  of  the  other 
with  which  you  have  compared  it ;  or  whether  it  be  to  tra- 
duce and  bnng  into  discredit  that  part  of  sacred  history. 
This  question  I  have  no  right  to  try,  because  it  has  been 
settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned, 
that  it  is  for  a  jury  to  determine  that  point ;  and  where, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  I  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one,)  another  course 
must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because 
it  appears  a  strange  tlung  to  permit  the  multiplication  of 
copies  by  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a  mischiev- 
ous work,  which  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  is ; 
but  that  I  cannot  help ;  and  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in 
this  instance,  is  more  obvious,  because  here  is  a  defendant 
who  has  multiplied  this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think 
proper  to  appear.  If  the  work  be  of  that  character  which 
a  court  of  common  law  would  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty 
clear  why  he  does  not  appear,  because  he  would  come 
confitent  reus :  and  for  the  same  reason  the  question  may 
perhaps  not  be  tried  by  an  action  at  law ;  and  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  bound  to  give  my  own  opinion. 
That  opinion  I  express  no  further  now  than  to  say  that, 
after  having  read  the  work,  I  cannot  grant  the  injunction 
until  you  show  me  that  yon  can  maintain  an  action  for  it. 
If  you  cannot  maintain  an  action,  there  is  no  pretence  for 
granting  an  injunction  ;  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  try  the 
question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  I  cannot  be  chained 
with  impropriety  if  I  then  give  my  own  opinion  upon  it.  It 
is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  work,  it  it  be  cal- 
culated to  produce  mischievous  effects,  opens  a  door  for  its 
dissemination ;  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the  work  does  not 
belong  to  a  court  of  equity,  which  has  no  criminal  Juris- 
diction, and  cannot  punish  or  check  the  offence.  If  the 
character  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  publication  of  it 
amoimts  to  a  temporal  offence,  there  is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  publication  of  it  should  be  proceeded 
against  directly  as  an  offence;  but  whether  this  or  any 
other  work  should  be  so  dealt  with,  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper for  me  to  form  or  intimate  an  opinion." 

The  injunction  was  refused  accordingly.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of 
the  jJain  which  Lord  Byron  suffered  from  the  virulence  of 
the  attacks  on  "  Cain,"  and  the  legal  procedure  above  al- 
luded to. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  dedica- 
tion in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  :— 

**  Edinburgh,  4th  December,  1891. 

'*  Mt  dkar  Sib,— I  accept  with  feelings  of  great  obliga- 
tion, the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my 
name  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  '  Cain.' 
I  may  be  partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I  have  cause ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  his  Muse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a 
flight  amid  her  former  soarings.  He  has  certainly  matched 
Milton  on  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is 
bold,  and  may  shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  line  will 
be  adopted  by  others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  But  then 
they  must  condemn  the  •Paradise  Lost,'  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  be  consistent.  The  fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold 
blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and  of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the 
point  which  was  to  be  expected.— the  commission  of  the 
first  murder,  and  the  ruin  and  despair  of  the  perpetrator. 

*'  I  do  not  see  how  aiiy  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manicheism.  The  I)evil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless :  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Good  Principle,  he  endeavors  to  exalt  himself— the  Evil 
Principle— to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good ;  but  such 
arguments  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be  used 
to  deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made 
this  more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of 
some  good  and  protecting  spirit,  the  reasons  wliich  render 
the  existence  of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  is, 
perhaps,  the  imperfection  of  our  own  faculties,  which  see 
and  feel  strongly  the  partial  evils  which  press  upon  us,  but 
know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be 


>  [See  note  to  '*  Hints  from  Horace,"  post ;  Payne  Col- 
Uer^s  "  Annals  of  the  Stage,"  vol.  i. ;  the  '*  Histoire  do 
Theatre  Franjais,"  voL  ii.,  Ac] 
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rarely)  taken  from  actaal  Scripture,  he  has  made  as 
little  alteration,  even  of  words,  as  the  rhythm  would 
permit  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of 
Grenesis  does  not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a 
demon,  but  by  *'  the  Serpent ;"  and  that  only  becanrn 
he  was  **  the  most  sabtil  of  aU  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
Whatever  interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers 
may  have  put  upon  this,  I  t^e  the  words  as  I  find 
them,  and  reply,  with  Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  oc- 
casions, when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as 
Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambrid^,  "  Behold  the 
Book  I" — holding  up  the  Scripture.*  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  my  present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  New  Testament,  to  which  no  reference  can  be 
here  made  without  anachronism.  With  the  poems  upon 
similar  topics  I  have  not  been  recently  familiar.  Since 
I  was  twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton  ;  but  I  had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make  little 
difference.  Gesner's  "  Death  of  Abel"  1  have  never 
read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen.  The 
general  impression  of  my  recollection  is  delight ;  but  of 
8ie  contents  I  remember  only  that  Cain's  wife  was 
called  Mahala,  and  AheYs  Thina :  in  the  following 
pages  I  have  called  them  "  Adah"  and  «*  ZiUah,"  the 
earliest  female  names  which  occur  in  Genesis ;  they 
were  those  of  Lamech*s  wives :  those  of  Cain  and  Abel 
are  not  called  b^  their  names.  Whether,  then,  a  co- 
incidence of  subject  may  have  caused  the  same  in  ex- 
pression, I  know  nothing,  and  care  as  Uttle.* 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect,)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future 
state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moees,  nor  indeed  in  the 
Old  Testament'  For  a  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
omission  he  may  consult  Warburton*s  **  Divine  Lega- 
tion ;*'  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet 
been  assigned.  I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to 
Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Laicifer,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clercryman  upon 
the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  f  could  to  re- 
strain him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
tlie  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

Note. — ^The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has 
partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the 
creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived  from  the 
difierent  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormous  and  un- 


aware how  the  existence  of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator. 

•*  To  drop  these  speculations,  you  have  much  occasion  for 
some  miffhty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and 
trouble  the  waters ;  for,  excepting  *  The  John  Bull,'*  you 
seem  stagnating  strangely  in  London.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
very  truly,  WALTER  SCOTT." 

**  To  Jolm  Murray,  Esq," 

» ['*  I  never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments 
which  the  opponents  iu  the  divinity-schools  brought  against 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority 
as  decisive  of  a  difficulty ;  but  I  used  on  such  occasions  to  say 
to  them,  holding  up  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  *  Eh 
sacrum  cod  ice  m  :  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth;  why  do  you 
follow  tlie  streams  derived  from  it  by  sophistry,  or  polluted 
by  the  passions,  of  man  T'  ''—Bp.  WatsorCs  Life^  vol.  i.  p.  63.1 

>  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draught,—"  I  am  prepared 
to  be  accused  of  Manicheism,  or  some  other  hard  name  end- 
ing in  ismy  w  hich  make  a  formidable  figure  and  awful  sound 

*  [The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  estab- 
lished some  bttle  time  before  this  letter  was  written,  and 
bad  excited  a  sensation  unequalled  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  newspaper  press.] 


known  animals  foimd  in  ihem^  ti  odt  contimrr  to  ^ 
Mosaic  account,  bat  rather  eonfimm  it ;  as  qi»  hnsua 
bones  have  yet  been  discovteiv^  in  those  strata,  %d- 
though  those  of  many  known  animals  ar»  ibciBd  uet 
the  remains  of  the  nnknown.  The  asertMn  of  tix^ 
fer,  that  the  pre-Adamiie  world  w«ii  siso  p^opM  b^ 
rational  beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man.  aad 
proportionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  Si/c  &c..^ 
of  conise,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  makt  out 
his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  '*  tramriogvdia*'  oi 
Alfieri,  called  *'  Abele.** — I  have  never  read  that,  mr 
any  other  of  the  posthumoos  works  of  the  writer,  es- 
cept  his  Life. 
Ravenna,  Sept.  90, 18SL 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 

Men, — Adam. 
Cain. 

Abel. 

Spirits. — Amgei.  or  tbk  Lord. 

LoCIFEt. 

WometL — Eve. 
Ajub. 

ZlIXAB. 


CAIN: 

A     MYSTERY.' 

ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

The  Land  without  Pmradise. — Ttmr,  Suarim^ 

Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Aoab,  Ziular,  offering  * 
Sacrifice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal !  Infinite!  An-wwe!—     I 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail  I 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  aU  hail ! 

Ete.  God !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  stpaxau 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  nercr — 


in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  woald  be  as  morb  -p^xx^J 
to  explain  the  terras  so  bandied  about.  a»  the  hiori;  1-5.' 
pious  indul^ers  m  such  epithets.  Aeain5t  suirh  I  cax.iV<cd 
myself,  or,  if  necessary,  X  can  attack  in  turn  .'J 

»  [There  are  numerous  passasres  dispersed  UnougJwuyt  tfe 
Old  Testament,  which  import  soaiethini;  snore  xhza  **  c: 
allusion  to  a  Aiture  state.^  In  laitlL  the  Old  Tf«»T«; 
abounds  in  phrases  which  imply  the  InimortJtlny  of  tV  fr»- . 
and  which  would  be  insigTiifiranl  ntu\  hanlhr  int<f!ic^t.r. »  ' 
upon  that  supposition.  "Then  ^hall  the  ijusai  rr^^n  to  iv 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spinl  return  ^xn^^^  Gc*l  w>j?  n»^  '. ' 
—Eccl.  xii.  7.  ♦*  And  many  of  thera  that  sleep  a  ibe  w- 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  toeveria^tmgr  life,  v>i  ^^-'^ 
to  shame:  and  they  that  be  wi*e  shall  shiae  as  the  intr- 
ness  of  the  finnament ;  and  they  thai  tur«  many  ta  n<c^ 
ousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  eTer."—/)**  x.  Jl  »  li».  • 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  be  Khali  stao4  a  iKv  iv 
ter  davs  upon  the  earth :  and  thiMfrh  ailer  orr  a4iB  %ir-tf 
shall  destroy  my  body,  yet  ia  my  flesh  sliaU  I  see  G«tL'- 
Job  xix.  25.— Brit.  Rev.] 

«'CLonl  Byron  has  thouj^t  proper  to  call  thu  draox  & 
'•  Mystery  ;"  the  name  which  was  gireo  in  our  own  r^nntfri.  j 
before  the  Reformation,  to  llioso  scenic  mfveteirtauuM  m 
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Who  didii  divide  tha  wave  from  wiive,  and  call 
Pan  of  thy  work  the  finnament— all  hail ! 

Ahth  God !  who  didet  call  the  elemeuts  into 
faith— ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
.U)d  nii^ht,  and  worlda*  which  these  illuminate. 
Or  ^badow,  niadest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
\iid  lore  both  them  and  thee-^U  hail !  all  hail ! 

Adak  God,  the  Eternal!   Parent  of  all  things! 
Wbo  didst  create  thsse  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  br  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee— 
Li*t  me  love  thee  and  them : — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

ZUlak.  Oh,  God !  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Ye(  didst  penmt  the  Serpent  to  creep  in. 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Ke«p  OS  from  further  evil : — Hail !  all  hail ! 

^dssL  Son  Cain,  my  first-bom,  wherefore  art  thou 
silent? 

Cain,  Why  should  I  speak? 

Adam.  To  pray.* 

Cain,  Have  ye  not  prayM  7 

itdom.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Ctm,  And  loudly:  I 

iiare  heard  yoo. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I  trust 

AbeL  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest  bom,  art  silent  still. 

Cam.  Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adtan.  Wherefore  sot 

Cain.  I  have  naught  to  ask.' 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  forT* 

Cws.  Na 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  7 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die  7 

Ere.  Alas ! 

Th«  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall* 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
\  Oh.  God !   why  didst  thou  plant  Uie  tree  of  know- 
ledge? 

Cain.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 
'  Yf  might  have  then  defied  him. 
!      .4dam.  Oh !  my  son, 

B!iKc{ihf  me  not :  these  are  serpents'  words. 

Cain.  Why  not? 

I1i«  fBske  ^oke  truth  :  it  wa9  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
It  wtu  tlie  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good. 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  7 


ih^  mT<(tenoTis  events  of  our  religion,  which,  indecent  end 
urej./yuig  as  they  seem  to  oorselves,  were,  perheps,  the 
priacapul  loe^uis  by  which  a  knowledge  of  thoee  events  was 
« »b  V  eyed  to  our  rude  and  uninatructed  ancestors.  But,  ez- 
*f,A  m  the  topics  on  which  it  is  employed,  Lord  Byron's 
Mutfry  h*»  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it  claims  as  its 
ff<A'rsfim.-^Hnn%n.] 

'  ["  Prayer.**  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephalonia,  "  does  not 
coMift  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  m  repeatins  certain 
wmU  ]a  a  solemn  manner.  Devotion  is  the  affection  of 
'Ji^  li^Art,  and  this  I  feel  -,  for  when  I  view  the  wonders  of 
"rr^ion.  f  bow  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven  ;  and  when  I  feel 
t'«  rniovment  of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  I  feel  grateful 
to  GoJ  for  having  bestowed  these  upon  me/'^KsMNBOT's 
i*<^trMtimu^  p.  iSS.i 

*['*8ay  then,  ^all  man.  deprived  all  power  of  choice, 
N'eVr  raine  to  He»ven  the  supplicating  voice  1 
Not  ao ;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortunes  trust ; 
Thetr  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  jnst. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow ; 
Wuh  eves  of  pity  they  our  fraiiues  scan ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  i»  roan.*'— Juv. 

"ThoQgb  the  Deity  u  inclined,*'  says  Owen,  "by  his 
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Eve.  My  boy !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  siiif 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  renewed 
My  misery  m  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Lot  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroyed  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  ts.    Had  we  been  so, 
Tliou  now  hadst  been  contentedw — Oh,  my  eon ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — ^not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruito  with  little  labor. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned, 
And  do  as  he  doth.  [Exeunt  Adam  and  Ew. 

Zillah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  broOier  7 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 
brow. 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rotise 
The  Eternal  anger? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah !  no ; 

I  fain  would  be  aloue  a  litUe  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  yon,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind ; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met 
1*11  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  yon  here. 

Abel  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Exeunt  Abel,  Zillah,  and  Aoaii. 

Cain,  (eolus.)  And  this  is 

Life ! — Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  7— because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /  done  in  this? — I  was  imbom : 
I  sought  not  to  be  bom ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.    Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  7  or. 
Yielding,  why  sufier?    What  was  there  in  this  ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  7 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew. 
The  fairest  in  the  centre  7    They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  "  'Twas  his  will. 
And  he  is  good.'*    How  know  I  that  7    Because 
He  is  all-powerftd,  must  all-good,  too,  follow? 


own  benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  yet  he  expects  the 
outward  expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of 
them.**  This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate : 
hence  his  earnest  recommendation  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
public  and  ceremonial  part  of  religion.— Gipfobd.] 

>  c"  I  took  out  my  *  Osden  on  Prayer,*  and  read  some  of 
it.  Dr.  Johnson  praisea  him.  '  Abemethy,'  said  he,  *  al- 
lows only  of  a  pnvsical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind, 
which  may  be  produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer ; 
for  instance,  by  meditation.  Ugden  goes  farther.  In  truth, 
we  have  the  consent  of  all  nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
whether  offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assembUes :  ana 
revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effectual.*  "—Bos well, 
vol.  iv.  p.  06,  ed.  16S5.] 

« [This  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  temper  and  frame  of 
mind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  the  limited 
existence  allotted  to  him ;  he  has  a  rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a  vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature ;  and 
he  nourishes  a  sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose 
misconduct  he  ascribes  his  degraded  state.  Added  to  this, 
he  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality :  and  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart,  indeed, 
in  the  main  points  of  character,  Cain  seems  to  be.— Camv- 
asLLo 
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Act  h 


I  judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 

Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mineu 

Whom  have  we  here? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 

Yet  of  a  Btemer  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  7 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  ii£eritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim>defended  battlements? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-ann'd  angels. 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.'     And  is  it 

So?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanit}'? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  Luoxfeiu' 

Lucifer,     Mortal ! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  7 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain,  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain,  How ! 

You  know  my  thoughts  7 

Lucifer,  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part? 

This  has  not  been  revealM :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father  s  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  'm  death ! 

Lucifer,  They  have  deceived  thee  ;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain.  I  Uve, 

1  [Cain's  description  of  the  approach  of  Lucifer  would 
have  shone  in  the  '*  Paradise  Lost."  There  is  something 
spiritually  fine  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil.— Jeffskt.] 

*  [Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil :  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we 
receive  of  him  is,  from  his  first  mtroduction,  most  favorable. 
He  IS  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  unconquerable  daring  which  Milton  has  assigned  him. 
and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit 
of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he  is  represented  as  unhappy 
without  a  crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unhappiness.  Even 
before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far  as  the  poet  has 
had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  s)  mpathize  with  any  spiritual 
bemg  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of  Jehovah.  The 
conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  all  condu- 
cive to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  evil,  and 
that,  had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made 
his  creatures  happier.  Above  all,  his  arguments  and  in- 
smuutions  are  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  or  are 
answered  onlv  by  overt>earing  force,  and  punishment  in- 
flicted not  on  himself  but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  is  the  inten- 
tion less  apparent,  nor  the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the 
language  employed  is  not  indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of 
the  Almighty  does  not  descend  to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  in- 
vective.—Hebkb. 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  half-human  devil,  with  enough 
of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  skeptic,  and 
enough  of  heaven  to  throw  a  shade  of  sublimity  on  his 
very  malignity.  The  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  neither  a  noble- 
fiend,  nor  yet  a  villain-fiend— he  does  nothing,  and  he 
se«ms  nothinff— there  is  no  poetry  either  of  character  or 
description  about  him— he  is  a  poor,  sneaking,  talking 
devil— a  most  wretched  metaphysician,  without  wit  enough 
to  save  him  even  from  the  damnation  of  criticism— be 
•peaks  neither  poetry  nor  <jbmmon  sense.    Thomas  Agninaw 


But  live  to  die :  and,  liviogi  see  d9  Chnif 

To  make  death  hateAiI,  save  an  innale  tXai^og, 

A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 

Instinct  of  life,  whicli  I  abhor,  as  I 

Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  ovensome — 

And  80  I  live.     Would  I  had  never  liiied  I  [^ 

Lucifer,  Thou  Irvest,  and  must  live  fomvr:  lk.aa 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  oov'tiag,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  will  be 
No  lees  than  thou  ait  now. 

Cain.  Noiess/  and  viiT 

No  more  ? 

Lucifer,  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  mo- 
Cain,  And  ye  7 

Lucifer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cain.  Axe  ys  kta^f^ ' 

Lucifer,  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Afo  ye  bappy  ? 

Lucifer,  No^aHt^M* 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  ao?     Look  co  me! 

Lucifer.  hsor  day . 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched !   Thou  ! 

Cain.  I  am  : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might*  wkai 
art  thou  7 

Lucifer,  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,aa^ 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thoa  art. 

CotR.  Ah! 

Thou  look'st  almost  a  god  ;  and 

Lucifer,  I  am  mmm  . 

And  having  faiFd  to  be  one,  would  be  naught 
Save  what  I  am.    He  conquered ;  let  him  reigo ! 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer,  Thy  sirens  Maker,  and  the  e«fih'& 

Cain,  And  heavea  ^ 

And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  benrd 
His  seraphs  sing;  and  so  my  father  wuih. 

Lucifer,  They  say — ^what  they  must  wmg  and  fu. 
on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thoa  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  »  that  7 

Lucifer,  Souls  who  dare  use  their  iramtftality— ^ 

would  have  flogged  him  more  for  his  bad  logic  titan  }i<<«  •' - 
l)elief ;  and  St.  Dunstan  would  have  caught  men  by  thr  a-v 
ere  the  purblind  fiend  was  aware.— Blackwooo. 

The  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  oonitist<  maii'T 
in  this— that  the  purposeIe»  and  Rrmtujtous  blafpbnav* 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are  leA  onn  laud 
so  that  thev  appear  introduced  fur  their  own  sstkr.  .iri-*  -'-* 
design  of  the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  T^  ~» 
is  no  attempt  made  to  prevent  their  leavmir  ik«r  sen*e^< 
possible  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  On  ttir  oKinr 
the  arguments,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  lescijt^i  :~^*- 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  ic  y-" 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  And  it  has  been  iLp  >•>  >' 
poet's  endeavor  to  palliate  as  much  as  possible  ihe  c^-^- 
lers  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  of  tlie  first  Murderrr  ,  lUc  -  *  •  * 
of  whom  is  made  an  elegant,  poetical,  ptuloeoptncai  9^'- 
mentalist,  a  sort  of  Manfred,— the  latter  an  i^oaorasc  p«^*'^ 
and  self-willed  boy.  Lucifer,  too,  it  rvpresemcc  i«  c<.  • 
ing  all  share  in  the  tempution  of  Ere.  wluci  tve  tin*- 
upon  the  Serpent  "  in  his  ftcrpcntine  canActiy  .**  u«  ^-- 
pleading,  that  he  docs  so,  only  because  the  bouii  ■<  Oc '-v 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  U9  auy  thin«  a(  :A<  »-- 
and  that  a  reference  to  the  New  Te*taiaent  nueiA  ^  u 
anachronism. — Ed.  Rev.} 

*  [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  tells  C%n  i«^>  m 
thus  far  supposed  to  be  ignorant  or  Uie  ftirtj  t)ut  i*»  •"' 
is  immortal,  and  that  '*  souls  who  dare  u»  the^  :?c-.- 
tality"  are  condemned  by  God  to  be  wrvt^hrt:!  ctcfif  ••  ^ 
This  sentiment,  which  is  the  perradina  a^-Wiif  ««  f^' 
call  it  so)  of  the  play,  is  developed  lu  Uie  hutA  «ber>  f~- 
low.— H BBSS.  "  There  is  nuUiing  agauut  the  in^xvc^x  ^^ 
of  the  soul  in  *  Cain'  that  I  recoUtikcS.  I  haU  w  f>  s 
oinnions ;— but,  in  a  drama,  the  first  nkmi  a^  ttr  e?« 
murderer  must  be  made  to  tali  acccwUmg  to  liictr  c 
ters."— Hjrroa  Later*,] 


SCKNS  I. 


CAIN. 
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Souk  who  dare  l<pok  the  Omnipoteiit  tyrant  in 

Hm  («v<>f1afllfng  face,  and  tell  him,  that 

Hih  evil  »  not  ^ood !  If  he  has  made, 

\*  hf*  Kiith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — 

Bat,  if  he  made  \m — ^he  tsannot  nnmake : 

Wr  are  immortal  J^-nay,  he'd  have  us  bo, 

Thai  hf  muy  torture : — let  him !  He  is  great — 

But,  in  his  ffreatn^8«,  is  no  happier  than 

Wf  in  onr  conflict !  Goodness  wonld  not  make 

Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  be  mode  ?  But  let  him 

Sit  on  hi»  Taet  and  aolitary  throne, 

Cn?tttinj;  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Lft»  baidensdme  to  hia  immense  existence 

And  uuparticipated  solitnde ! 

l>>t  him  crowd  orb  on  orb:  he  is  alone 

Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant  !* 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 

Hr  ever  granted :  but,  let  him  reign  on. 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery  ! 

Spirit*  and  men,  at  h^ast  we  sympathbe — 

And,  ndf^ring  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 

TaDiuuerable,  more  endurable, 

By  the  unbotmded  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all !    But  He  !  so  wretched  m  his  height, 

80  rMtlfss  in  bis  wretchedness,  must  still 

CrfJite,  and  re-create ^" 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 
la  riMBs  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
0}  fterpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees :  I  see 
The  pitee  of  what  they  call  their  Pbradise 
Oovded  by  fiery -sworded  cherubim. 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  me :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  dnily  toil  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  worid  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoufrhto  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  maFter  all  thingss— but  I  thought  alone 
Thw  misery  was  mine, — My  father  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thiret  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse  ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shephenl  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firatlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 
Mf  Mrter  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds'  matins;  and  ray  Adah,  my 
OwQ  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Nw  met  I  aught  to  sympathite  with  me. 
T»»  Well— I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

l^ui/er.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 
soqI 


» fThe  poet  rises  to  the  sublime  in  making  Lucifer  first 
wpire  Cam  with  the  knowledge  of  his  immortality— a  por- 
^n  nriTtitfa  which  halh  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 
♦  •«»m ;  for  Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowing 
"rtt  h«  brtng  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to 
«J»^e  to  be  as  Lucifer,  "  mii^ty."  The  whole  of  this 
nwvrb  n  trulr  satanie ;  a  daring  and  dreadfiil  description 
nrf-a  bj  everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity.— GAtr.] 

*  V  Create,  and  re-create— perhaps  he'll  make 

One  day  a  Kon  unto  himself— as  he 

Cave  you  a  father— and  if  he  so  doth, 

Mark  me !  thai  Son  will  be  a  sacrifice  I"— MS.] 

•  !«lfa»e  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  ;  but  chosen 

Tbe  yerptfot'a  charming  symbol,  as  before."— MS.] 

*tTae  oer  otf  hfe  was  doubtless  a  material  tree,  producing 
Mml  frao,  proper  as  such  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
^«3/ .  ba  was  it  not  also  set  apart  to  be  partaken  of  as  a 


For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.* 

Cain.  Ah  !  didst  tkou  tempt  my  mother? 

laieifer.  I  tempt  none. 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  7«     Did  I  bid  her  pluck  them  not? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  peach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?*    I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  oven  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  '*  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we.*'     Were  those  his  words? 

Cain,  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer.      Then  who  was  the  demon?     He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  forever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  7 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither ! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so  ? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.    Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind.  If  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain,       But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents? 

Lucifer.  I? 

Poor  clay !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  7 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

Lucifer.  Who 

Saith  that?     It  is  not  written  so  on  high : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
Thougli  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  woe  the  snake — 
No  more  ;  and  yet  not  leas  than  those  he  tempted, 
In  nature  being  earth  also— 'inore  in  wisdom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.     When  thousand  agee 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 
The  seed  of  the  tlieu  world  may  thus  array 

symbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nour- 
ishes the  soul  to  immortality  ?— Bishop  Hobnb.] 

•  [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  believe  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
says, — "  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has,  in 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruin- 
ed greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion  ;  and  as,  in  its 
Incipient  actings,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence, 
so,  when  it  becomes  a  passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  In- 
nocence, indeed,  is  gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin. 
Cain,  in  this  drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be 
the  victim  of  curiosity ;  and  a  ilne  moral  might  have  been 
deduced  from  it.**— Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says,  *'  A 
generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  certainly  than  by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity. 
This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  proportion 
as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlarged. 
Cunosity  is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments 
us,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with  Joy,  however  other- 
wise insipid,  by  which  it  may  be  quenched.'*] 
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Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribate 

To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 

That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it     Thy 

Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing, 

And  fell.    For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?   What 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  tliat  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st 

not. 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain,  But  thou  canst  not 

S{M  iiK  uLi^^Err  i)f  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  ijvt  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  A  ud  heart  to  look  on  ? 
Caifi*  Be  it  proved. 

Lutrif^r.  L>arest  thou  to  k>ok  on  I>eath  ? 
Cuin.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seeu. 
Lucifer,  But  must  bo  undergone. 
Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named  ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hen  to  the  earth, 
And  8i]urhs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me. 
And  speaks  not 

Lucifer,  And  thou  ? 

Cam.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer,  It  has  no  shape  ;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-bom  being. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  thinirs  to  beings  save  a  being  7 
Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 
Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker— call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 
Cain.  I   knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I 
heard 
Of  death :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  cngantic  shadows  in 
The  umbra^  of  the  walls  of  E^en,  checkered 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs*  swords, 
I  watch*d  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  ;*  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  Hwas  which  shook  us  all — ^but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  tuni*d  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure. 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die  7 

Lucifer.  Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine  and 

thee. 
Cain.  I'm  glad  of  that:   I  would  not  have  them 
die — 
They  are  so  lovely.    What  is  death  ?    I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  ;  but  what, 


» [It  may  appear  a  very  prosaic,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very 
obvioas  criticism  on  these  passages,  that  the  young  family 
of  mankind,  had,  long  ere  this,  been  auite  familiar  with  the 
ieaik  of  mriwuih   some  of  whom  Abel  was  in  the  habit  of 


I  cannot  compcuB:  'tis  denoonced  against  as. 
Both  them  who  8inn*d  and  sinned  not,  as  an  H — 
What  ill? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  tb«  easth. 

Cain.    But  shaU  1  know  it  ? 

Lucifer.  Am  I  knssr  mA  ^fVi 

I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne*er  had  been 
Au«rht  else  but  dust ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovdUng  wish. 

Less  than  thy  father*s,  for  he  wif3i*d  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  be  not 
The  life-tree? 

Lucifer,         He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain,  Deadly  ercw! 

Not  to  snatch  firrt  that  fruit »— but  ere  be  phick'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is» 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer,  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  aoth^: 
see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain,  Wilt  thon  teach  me  aB' 

Lucifer,  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  kL 

Lucifer.  1\i: 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  wonhip  me — thy  liscd. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  wonh^ 

Lucifer.  Na 

Cain.  His  equal? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I  have  naught  tn  common  with  hsa 
Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.    I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great : — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  man 
Who  shall — be  thon  amongst  the  first 

Cain.  I  never 

As  yet  have  bow*d  unto  my  father's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  >- 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee? 

Lucifer.  Hast  than  ne^er  bsnr'd 

To  him? 

Cain,    Have  I  not  said  it  7 — need  I  say  it ! 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  the«  that  ? 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  haw'd  U 
me! 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  lem. 

Thou  ait  my  wonhipper :  not  wonhipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain,  And  what  is  that* 

Lucifer,  ThouMt  know  here-— and  henafler. 

Cain.  Let  me  b« 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer,  FoUow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

Cain.  But  I  must  retire 

To  till  the  earth — for  I  had  promised 

Lucifer.  Wbai  ? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first*fnuts. 
Lucifer,  Why? 

Cain,  Ta  t0fr  vf 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 


offering  up  as  sacrifices ;  so  that  it  is  not  iiutte  eespcirattftn 
that  they  should  be  so  much  at  a  loss  to  coiOse>me  «!« 
I>eaM  was.— JBPrasT.J 


Scene  i. 


CAIN. 


833 


iMcifer.  Saidrt  thou  not 

Th<m  a«*«r  hadst  beat  to  him  who  made  thee? 
Caifu  Yea— 

I  But  AbePs  eameat  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
I  Tb<^  oaring  ia  more  hie  than  mine — and  Adah 
'      Lucifer,  Why  dost  thoa  hesitate? 
I      Cain,  She  is  my  sister, 

Boru  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
;  Shft  vming  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise ;  and 
lUther  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  aU-^md  worship  aught 
Itudfer.  Then  follow  me ! 

Cotn.  1  wiD«' 

Enter  Adah. 

Ad€h.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  leas  without  thee.    Thou  hast  labored  not 
ThtN  mom ;  bat  2  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Ktt  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 
Coroo  away. 

Cfiin,  See'st  thou  not? 

AdAk.  I  see  an  angel ; 

We  have  seeo  many:  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  r«st?— he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  aagels  we  have  seen. 

Adah,  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  doign'd 
To  be  our  guests— will  he  ? 

Cum,  (to  Lucifer.)  Wtlt  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Tbee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  most  away  with  him. 

Adck.  And  leave  us? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah.  Let  rae  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  aud  heart? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

iidoA.  How  know*st  thou  ? 

Com.  He  speaks  like 

Agod. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lucifer.  Thou  ezrest,  Adah! — was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  kaowiedge? 

Adah,  Ay — ^to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge—eo  he 
lied  not: 
And  if  he  did  betray  yon,  'twos  with  truth ; 
Aod  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
Bolmd. 

Adah,      Bat  all  we  know  of  it  has  gathered 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness ; 
R^tnoTM  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  eometh  not    Cain  \  walk  not  with  this  spirit 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  mo— I 
U>ve  the*. 

Lactfer.    More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  7 


'  f  Tto  fint  interview  of  Lucifer  with  Cain  is  full  of  sub- 
,  tuiuu^— Jbv»«st.] 

*  lU  M  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
bttw«c&  many  of  these  passages  and  others  in  Ma»fred.} 
I     *  ;Xr.  isftcy*s  ealogium  on  this,  perhaps  the  most  8hak> 


Adah.  I  de.    Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet : 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God ! 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom?  was  not  he,  their  father. 
Bom  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ? — And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making. 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.' 

Adah.      What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?    Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves:  and  higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation. 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-peeking  prayers. 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adafk.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend!   tempt  me  not  with  beauty;  thou 
art  fairor 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother :  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  7 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother !  thou 

Hast  plnck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offipring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  passed 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits: 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  inmiortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  can  not  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear. 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  aud  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  aud  nearer: — Cain — Cain — save   me   from 
him  !* 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah?     This  is  no  ill 
spirit 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — ^nor  God*s :  I  have  beheki 


spearian  speech  in  Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  seems  cold 
enouffh.  He  says,  "  Adah,  the  wife  of  Cain,  enters,  and 
shrinJcs  from  the  daring  and  blasphemous  speech  which  is 
passing  between  him  and  the  Spirit.  Her  account  of  the 
tascination  which  he  exercises  over  her  is  masnificent.'*3 
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The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs ;  he  looks  not 
I^e  them. 

Cain.      But  there  are  spirits  loftier  stiU — 
The  archangels. 

Lucifer,  And  still  lodtter  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — ^but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedneiB 

Consists  in  slavery — na 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  lor,e  mosf^-cherubim  know  moat — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub— since  he  loves  not 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge   quenches 
love, 
What  must  he  he  you  cannot  love  when  known  7* 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge— since  there  is 
No  other  choice :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already ; 
His  worship  is  bat  fear. 

Adah,  Oh,  Cain !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I  love  naught  else. 

Adah,  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  suatch'd  from 
the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

Adah.  We  were   not  bom  then — and  if  we  had 
been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  7 

Cain,  My  little  Enoch !  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget ^but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  \  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  Bow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour !     They  plnck'd  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 

Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  ail  the  unuumberM  and  innumeruble 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages ! — and  /  must  be  sire  of  such  things ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — ray  love  and  joy. 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,' 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure. 

To   Death — ^the   unknown !     Methinks   the   tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  fulfiird  its  promise : — if  they  sinn*d. 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that 

are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that? 

Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone— 

I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us. 


1  ["  What  can  ht  he  who  places  love  in  ignorance  1"^ 
MS.] 
*  [This  "placid  hour''  of  Cain  is,  we  fear,  from  a  source 


I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dreail  xtol,  i 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heaitL 

Lucifer.  And  thoa  couUit  ^< 

Alone,  thou  sayst,  be  happy  7 

Adah.  Alone!  Oh,ayGai' 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  7 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  stu ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother. 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  paivntA 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone ;  and  is  he  happy* 
Lonely,  and  good  7 

Ad^ih.  He  is  not  so ;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy. 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffiisang  joy : 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.    Ask  of  your  sire,  the   exile   fredi  fun 
Eden; 
Or  of  his  fitst-bom  son :  ask  yoar  own  he«rt ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas !  no !  and  yoo — 

Are  yon  of  heaven  7 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inqnire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happtneos 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  aU-gnal  aod  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things ;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it     We  must  betf. 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vaio, 
His  seraphs  say  ;  but  it  is  worth  the  tmJ, 
Since  better  may  not  be  without:  thera  m 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  direels 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  wekomiug  tbo  aoai. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautifnl  star ;  I  k^e  it  ftr 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.    And  why  not  adowt 

Adah.  Dor  falher 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer,  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  falbtt 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himsair 
Who  made  him  and  onr  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  ikam  stm  ht=  * 

Adah.  Yes — in  his  worin. 

Lucifer.  Bat  in  hii  being ! 

Adah.  No- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God*8  own  image ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee^ 
And  brighter,  yet  lees  beautiful  and  poimfol 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon. 
All  light  they  look  upon  us ;  but  thou  seem*at 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  whits  c1oqA» 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumbered  staxi 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  saos; 
So  beautiful,  unnumberM.  and  endearing. 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  lo  them. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  <~ 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy:  do  not  make  ns so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee-' 


which  it  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  name,— Ibr  nrzu*'^ 
of  "  FaubIa8.^J 
a  [In  the  drawing  of  Cain  himself,  there  is  much  vit 
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Laeifer.                                Alas !  thoee  tears ! 
Cm\AA  thoa  but  know  what  ooeans  will  be  ■bed 

AfUh.  By  me  ? 

Ijurifer.  By  all. 

AiUh.  What  all? 

Larifrr.  The  million  mDUona — 

Th^  myriad  nrymda — the  all-peopled  earth — 
Tht  aupeopled  eaith— and  the  o*er-peopled  Hell, 
Of  which  thy  boaom  is  the  gwnn. 

AdaJL  OCain! 

Thif*  Rpirit  cvneth  ua 

Ctitt.  Let  him  say  on ; 

Ilini  will  I  foOow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lueifer.  To  a  place 

Wkfnee  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hoar ; 
Bat  m  that  hoar  see  thinpi  of  many  days. 

AdaL  How  can  that  be  ? 

liwifer.  Did  not  yonr  Maker  make 

fiiit  of  old  woridi  this  new  one  in  few  days? 
Ami  cannot  I*  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Shdw  tn  an  honf  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 
(>r  hath  destroyed  in  few? 

Ciiin,  Lead  on. 

AtUh.  Will  he, 

la  «o(ith,  retara  within  an  honr? 

Lurfer.  He  shall. 

W'rth  iM  iict«  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
rati  crowd  eternity  into  an  honr, 
Or  4r«-teh  an  honr  into  eternity: 
Wc  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
Bit  that*R  a  mvateiy.    Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adnk.  Will  be  return  ? 

Litrifer.  Ay,  woman !  he  alone 

<'K  mortals  finom  that  place,  (the  first  and  last 
Who  ifaall  rvtnrn,  save  One,) — shall  come  back  to 

thee. 
To  fDak««  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
Vn  popTiloiis  M  this:  at  present  there 
An*  few  iuhftbitants. 

Ad4ih.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lurifer.  Throu?hoat  all  space.     Where  should  I 
dwell?     Where  are 
Thy  Gf4i  or  Crods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  roe ;  life  and  death — and  time — 
Ktfmity — ond  heawn  and  earth — and  that 
Wbirii  i«  not  heaven  nor  earth,  bat  peopled  with 
Thow  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 
Thr^ie  are  my  realms !     So  that  I  do  divide 
fim,  and  posaeni  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Hi*,    If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
(^•uJd  I  Ktiml  here?     His  angels  are  within 
Yoor  vtfion. 

AtUL  So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 

Spok^  with  our  mother  first 

Lurifer,  Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  ihoQ  doMt  loD)^  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 


'  T-,»e*«i«n.  Il  seeing,  however,  as  if  in  the  eflfort  to  give 
"  i.'tcifcrtbai  "^pimual  politeness'*  which  the  poet  pro- 
i^<«  •  Ui  tuftve  in  view,  he  has  reduced  him  rather  below  the 
•uoiiinl  of  <liitbolic  (iigaity,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
•  'Hiua'ic  mieresl.  He  has  frarcely  "given  the  devil  his 
'I  if  We  thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Milton's 
^  a'ji^'j  with  his  faded  majesty,  and  blasted  but  not  oblitera 
t^i  jilory,  bokls  iis  susjpended  between  terror  and  amaze- 
rwTii.  tntb  aomethinc  bke  awe  of  his  spintual  essence  and 
iivt  enkte  ;  but  Lord  fiyron  has  introduced  him  to  us  as 
f'^^ntit,  pensive,  aitd  beautiful,  with  an  air  of  sadness  and 
««tfenxig  that  ranks  him  with  the  oppressed,  and  bespeaks 
09  inty,— ilrtf .  CHM 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 
Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it 

[Exeunt  Luciper  and  Cain. 
Adah  {folhw9t  exclaiming.)   Cain !   ray  brother ! 
Cain !» 


ACT  IL 

SCENE     I. 
The  Abyee  of  Space.* 

Cain.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety? 

Lucifer.    Believe  —  and    sink    not !    doubt  —  and 
perish !  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  naught  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikee  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaimed  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.     There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  tossM  upon  some  water-drops,* 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  in  me. 
And  walk  the  waters ;"  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  aud  be  safe.     /  will  uot  say, 
Believe  iu  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny, — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father? 

Cain,  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether. 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still. 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?     Where  are  its  walls, 
And  tbe^  who  guard  them? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I  ?    As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stazs,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise  : 


>  rThe  act  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  new  monitor,  to  see  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Their  flight,  in  the  next,  across  the  abyss 
of  space,  and  amid  the  unnumbered  suns  and  systems 
whicn  it  comprises,  is  very  fine.—HsBia.] 

*  [In  the  second  act,  the  demon  carries  his  disciple 
through  all  the  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  him,  in 
very  lofty  and  obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and 
future  worlds.    They  have  a  great  deal  of  exceptionable 

taik.-JBFPBSY.] 

*  [**  An  honr,  when,  walking  on  a  petty  lake, 

A  man  shaU  say,  &c.'*— MS.] 
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Act  xc 


MethmkB  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innninerable  Stan 
Which  are  around  as;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
AH  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched. 
What  wouldst  thoa  think? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer,                    But  if  that  high  thought  were 
Link*d  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspixing  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants. 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  Uie  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresli  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy ' 

Cain,  Spirit!  I 

Know  naught  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  {Mrents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  lees  than  life  ;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  1  may  judge,  till  now.     But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said,  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth,) 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  sufier  many  yean,  and  die, 
M ethinks  is  merely  propagating  death. 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

AU  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  nay  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I  am  angelic :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  7 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  faculties. 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer,  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cam  And  what  art  thou  who  dwelleet 


1  [It  is  nothing  less  than  absard  to  suppose,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  dirine,  and 
that  the  conversation  of  the  first  Rebel  and  the  first  Mur- 
derer was  not  likely  to  be  very  unexceptionable :  or  to 
plead  the  authority  of  Milton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old 
mystenes,  for  such  offensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that 
here  the  whole  ar^ment— and  a  very  elaborate  and  specious 
argument  it  is^is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the 
power  of  the  Deity ;  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as 
Httempted  to  the  offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenu- 
ously inculcated.  The  Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  are  encountered  with  nothing 
but  feeble  obtestations  and  unreasoning  horrors.  Nor  is 
this  argumentative  blasphemy  a  mere  incidental  deformity 
that  arises  in  the  course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  com- 
mon sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  forms,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and  occupies,  we  should 
think,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  reaUy 


So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  camA  xmnge 
Nature  and  hmuoftality^— and  yd 
Seem*8t  aorrowfol  ? 

Lucifer.  I  seem  thmi  wfai^  I  sm; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  tliaa 
Wotildst  be  iffloiortal? 

Cam.  Thou  haat  and,  I  aoHt  b 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — ^but  siaoe  it  must  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  nnhapfiy,  leazn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  tbee^ 

Cain. 

Lucifer.  By  suflbring. 

CaiiL  And  must  lotture  be  i 

Lucifer.   We   and   tfay  sons  will  try.     But  now, 
behold! 
Is  it  not  glorious? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  be«ntifol 

And  unimaginable  ether!  snd 
Ye  multiplying  masns  of  incmaed 
And  still  increasing  lights!  what  svs  yal  whaA 
Is  this  blue  wildemesa  of  nkleiininnUe 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  EdsA? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ys  7   Or  do  ya 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  adrial  univerao  of  sndlsas 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aohes  to  ihiakt^ 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God !  Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  yo  an ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are  I  how  beaoliffil 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoever 
They  may  be !     Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die,)  or  know  ye  in  yoarini|^t 
And  knowledge !     My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  ham 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dUst  is  ; 
Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thon  not  nearer  ?  look  beek  la  thio^ 
earth! 

Cain.  Where  is  it?    I  see  nothing  sava  a  mam 
Of  most  innnmerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  i^iaikks  sHU. 

Cain.  That!— yonder! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain,  And  wilt  thon  lett  am  » * 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  i 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  I 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yoa  y 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer,  Thou  hast  seen  both  y 
Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  aftMn^ 


difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  wriUen  for  any  cfthtr  p^»»^ 
than  to  inculcate  these  doctrroes ;  or,  at  Itnrt.  tc  vf^^r  * 
the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now,  w  (^  ^vr 
taiuly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  wnti»f  sji  ««n|r  • « 
the  origm  of  evil,  and  sifimg  Uie  ubolc  of  licii  t^*?  «  : 
perplexing  subject,  with  the  force  aiul  the  (rc«0<w  vu. 
would  be  expected  and  allowed  m  a  fair  pbxlu»t|i:uc^  >^- 
cussion ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thus  to  argite  is  m&aj.  ^ 
and  con  amore,  in  the  nami*  of  Lucifer  sik!  Cam  wttMF«  or 
responsibility  or  the  liability  to  answer,  thai  waal4  anal 
to  a  philosoDhical  disputant ;  and  in  a  (otim  «aie^  mfk 
doubles  the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  (WTBsruQis  «a/ 
almost  precludes  his  opponents  from  lbs  pr-nioarr ««  • 
f«nly.— JspraBY.^**  Whiit  does  Jeffrey  mean  ^5  1  w^«  mi* 
Why !  they  were  written  as  fast  as  I  emsM  pot  pas  w 
paper,  in  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  ntvoratkua.  jmI 
persecutions,  and  proscriptions  of  «U  wbo  urterssffftl  ma  » 
Italy."— fi^rm  Lettert.} 


J 


SCESBI. 


CAIN. 


Cmu.  That  they  an  bMmtifiii  in  their  own  ephere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  hoth  heautiful, 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight* 
And  the  inmoital  star  in  its  great  conrae, 
Mwt  both  be  guided. 
lAtcifer,  Bot  by  whom  or  what? 

Cmn.  Show  me. 

iMtifer,  D&r*at  thoa  behold  ? 

Cain,  How  know  I  what 

I  icre  behold  7  As  yet*  thoa  hast  shown  naught 
I  daie  not  gaie  on  further. 

iMciftr.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wsoldit  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal? 
Catn,  Why,  what  are  things? 
iMdfer*  B9tk  partly :  hut  what  doth 

Sit aest thy  heart? 
Cam,  The  things  I  see. 

Uciftr,  But  what 

^<tf  nearest  it! 

Csia.  The  things  I  haye  not  seen, 

Nor  tnrvr  shall — the  raystenes  of  death.  [died, 

lAuifer.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  haye 
As  I  haye  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 
Csm.  Do  so. 

iMTifer.  Away,  then !  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Csia.  Oh  i  how  we  cleaye  the  blue !  The  stars  fade 
from  as! 
Tlw  «arth !  where  is  my  earth?   Let  me  look  on  it. 
For  I  was  sonde  of  it 

Lteifer.  *Tis  now  beyond  thee. 

Lew.  m  the  miyeiBe,  than  thou  in  it ; 
Yet  deem  not  that  then  canst  escape  it ;  thou 
Shalt  soon  rrtnm  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
Til  part  of  thy  eternity,  sod  mine, 
foia.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me? 
Ladftr.  To  what  was  before  thee ! 

Tb«  pbantaaa  of  the  world ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  bat  the  wreck. 
Cent.  What !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Loafer.  No  more  than  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere 
tfaaa 
Or  /  wen>,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
itnaiPT  than  either:  many  things  will  haye 
Nv  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  haye 
Had  no  beginning,  haye  bad  one  as  mean 
As  thoQ ;  and  mightier  things  haye  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Svrmm :  for  momenta  only  and  the  space 
Ha?e  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
Bat  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
But  then  art  day, — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 
Caw.  Clay,  spirit .'  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  suryey. 
Laeifer.  Awayt  then ! 

Coin.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast 

.\nd  mm»  tiH  now  grew  larger  as  we  appraach'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 
Lud/er,  And  such  they  are. 

Ceiiu  And  Edens  in  them? 
Luifer.  It  may  be. 


'  tit  IS  sol  very  easy  to  perceive  what  natural  or  rational 
cbjMi  Uiie  Derii  proposes  to  hiouelf  in  carrying  his  disciple 
'temgb  the  ebf  ss  ot  space,  to  show  him  that  repository  of 
*^h  wo  veoMHiter  hearing  ■omethiog  in  our  infant  days. 
'  wtwrv  the  eld  loooos  are  hung  up  to  dry."  To  prove  that 
Usrons  Ids  beyond  the  grave,  was  surely  no  part  of  his 
tnMons  when  lie  was  engaged  in  fostering  the  indignation 
^  <aw  Willi  lepioed  at  the  neeeseity  of  dying.    And,  though 


■«vMJd  feein*  that  entire  Hades  i».  in  Lord  Bvron's  picture, 


L 


is.  in  Lord  Bvron'i  . 

«  X^HOb  of  iHifleiiog,  yet,  when  I^uclfer  himteli  had  premised 
<^  that  suflenngs  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who  had 
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And  men? 


CatR. 

Lucifer.  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay?  and  serpents  too? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  haye  men  without  them? 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  sayo'the  erect  ones? 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede ! 

Where  fly  we? 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark  and  dark — the  stars  are 
gone! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest 

Caen.  'Tis  a  fearful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  yery  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses :  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  eyen  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gaye  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  yalleys  and  yast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took, 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  earth : — ^instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  hun  and  me, 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 

Cain.  'Tis  darkness. 

Lucifer.  And  so  it  shall  be  oyer ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates  I 

Catn.  Enormous  yapors  roll 

Apart— what's  this? 

Lucifer.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I  return? 

Lucifer.  Return!  be  sure:  how  else  should  death 
be  peopled  ? 
Its  present  reahn  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Catn.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Adyance! 

Catn.  And  thou ! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  haye  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On !  on ! 
[They  disappear  through  the  doudi, 

SCENE    II. 
Hades.' 
Enter  Lucifer  and  Cain. 
Catn.  How  silent  and  how  yast  are  these  dim 
worlds! 


sided  with  him  against  Jehovah,  is  it  likely  that  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  them  would  increase  Cain's  eager-  . 
ness  for  the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rather  have  in- 
quired whether  a  better  fortune  did  not  await  the  adherents 
of  the  triumphant  side?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  of 
many  ruined  worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into 
submission,  than  to  rouse  him  to  hopeless  resistance ;  and, 
even  if  it  made  him  a  hater  of  God,  had  no  natural  tendency  to 
render  him  furious  against  a  brother  who  was  to  be  hit 
fellow-sufferer.— HxBsa.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  c 


For  they  aeem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 

Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  ortia  which  swmig 

So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 

Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 

Of  some  all  uuimaginablo  heaven, 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves,  • 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 

Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 

So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past 

Lucifer,  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death.— Wonldst  have  it  present? 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God  !  I  dare  not  think  on't!     Cursed  be 
Ho  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life. 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father? 

Cain.  Cuned  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  7 

Lucifer.  Thou  say*st  well : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee— 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  ?     What  else  is 
Bequeathed  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What  ?     Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said 'tis  another  life  7 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.^ 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret 

Cain.  Happy  the  day ! 

Lucifer.  Yes ;  happy !  when  unfolded 


>  ['*  Death,  the  last  and  roost  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  so  far 
from  being  one,  that  it  19  the  infaUible  cure  for  all  others— 

*■  To  die,  is  landing  on  mme  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  brat,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  fncndly  stroke,  *tis  o'er.* 

But  i»  :i  real,  it  could  not  be  remedied 

biiL  >>y  *'u^-  f \\  .-'  n-  I      hich  is,  by  living  forever;  by 

win  eh  irM:Aii«  1*1 1  r  vm  ki  lir  tj,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect 
4>t  t  iwiMiv  54iit*i,  Hi^iM  ^  rih  V  so  unsupportablc,  our  suffer- 
InfS  m  jhliiU'rnlik  l>^  k^  ^verance,  and  our  pleasures  so 
liliicin*  liy  rfprLttiou,  th.^i  do  being  in  the  universe  could 
^  W  iNJinplcltiiy  mmr.iW.*  as  a  species  of  immortal  men. 
Wc  \m\w  IK*  riMwJU,  tju  M  ore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an 
evil,  or  to  feaj  11  it^  u  ^u,'  sbment,  even  without  any  sup- 
puMUiJU  of  li  fUtiErp  Ufc  L-  .t  if  wc  consider  it  as  a  passage 
le  a  nwr*  pctfe^n  *t*i«s  t  r  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal 
mmnvuniaf  >UiE  trnprmvi:..  states.  (Tor  which  we  have  the 
stroditeil  fOUKnu^Ml  w^a  Li.im  appear  a  new  favor  from  the 
djTtEf  mnnifirrnri,' .  nnit  «  •,iaQ  must  be  as  absurd  to  repine 
al  «lijju;.  At  «  ri  ^  i  r  Lk  r  'm  i  m  id  be  who  proposed  to  himself  a 
ikiil^ibllMl  lu^r  ttjfMi»^Ji  1  L  <nu5  unknown  coantncs,  to  la- 
mual  Utail  hr  '    .       p  his  residence  at  the  first  dirty 

Istam^wfer  road.   The  instability  of  human 

^,  or  m  Vtnf  successive  periods,  of  which  we 

m  flriqtiAitU^  >**\\^ n.   <  >i  no  more  than  the  necessary 

—  —%^  p  ^  ^ij2  Q^«f>)iry  conclusion ;  and  are  so  far 


Throogh  agoniee  uispeakable*  and  ckgg^d 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscioue  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only ! 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  »* 
Floating  around  me  7 — They  wear  not  the  fsrm 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Ronnd  our  regretted  and  unentered  Ekien, 
Nor  wear  the  fonn  of  man  as  I  hare  Tiew'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride*s,  nor  in  my  duldren's: 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  whicb 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  finl« 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape  ;  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  migiitiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  b^utifnl 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  acAree 
Can  call  them  Uviug. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where? 

Lucifer.  Yfhat 

Thou  livest 

Cam.  When? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thoa  oallMt  eaitk 

They  did  inhabit 

Cain.  Adam  i«  the  fireL 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  tlMi»— but  too  mean  ta  b» 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain*  And  what  are  they? 

Lucifer.  Tlwi  wlneb 

Thou  shalt  bo. 

Cain.  Bat  what  leers  they? 

Lucifer.  livii^,  hf)i. 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  gbrioos  thiofa. 
As  much  superior  unto  all  tby  are, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Elden,  ■• 
The  sixty-thouMmdth  generation  shall  be, 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ; — and  hosr  weak  they  «»,  ja^f^ 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me !  and  dkl  they  periih  ? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  ae  thou  wit  ftdr 
from  thine. 


from  being  evils  deserving  these  complaints,  tJb^  '.W?  mt 
the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  ibey  are  L4r  f-'^-t 
of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  ptoa*urt»  «xv  <>•<' 
derived.  The  contmual  successions  of  seaaoos  la  tbc  aioa^ 
hfe,  by  daily  presenting  to  us  new  scenes,  icJHkf  n  «;  ««> 
able,  and,  like  those  of  the  year,  afftird  us  ile^sgiiU  ^<  .»«f 
change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  u*  ^ 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  hfe,  the  cilduic  o^  ^* 
sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  vanev«ir«i  h*^' 
mgs  of  the  sky,  are  so  exquisite  in  the  eves  of  iofaDuai(ie.'< 
first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  worla.  as  aoUung  pvrt*^ 
afterwards  can  equal.  Tl>e  heat  and  vigor  of  ihe  su<v»«>l  4 
summer  of  youth  ripen  for  us  newjpleasures, — lUr  ti^uixu  -m 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  jmial  chase .  ibe  •»n<  • 
autumn  of  complete  maiibood  feM5ts  us  with  Utf.  5>  >- 
harvest  of  our  worldly  pursuits,  nor  is  the  iKmrf  w  j..  •  • 
old  age  destitute  of  Us  peculiar  comforts  and  enjorcac  a 
of  which  the  recollection  aod  relation  of  those  pa!>t  arr  >«- 
haps  none  of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  u«  a  *«« 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  paroboNf  look  buri  u^*^ 
the  diversions  and  occupations  of  tiua  world  wtfh  ilxr  5«7.r 
'  contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tops  aad  bobby-bontf^  «  - 
I  with  the  same  surprise  that  tbev  eoold  ever  ao  vanct  rtjct 
I  tain  or  engage  us.^— Jknyks.— **  TVm.**  sajre  Dr.  JtiAoao. 
"  are  BtiUimentt  wkiek^  tkomgk  mot  aor,  stair  Ar  rvmi  mUik  yJi«>»'» 
I  amd  proJUt  in  the  tkouasHdik  nfttttmm.**^ 


SciiNiB  n. 


CAIN. 
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Cain.  Rbt  was  mine  theiret 

hurifeT,  It  waa. 

Cnin,  But  not  as  now. 

It  ]»  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sntt:iiD  soch  cr^aturea.' 

Ltrifer.  True,  it  waa  more  ^lorions. 

Cain.  And  whirefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fell& 

Cain.  Bot  how? 

Lurifer,  By  a  moat  crashing  and  inexorable 

P'»<iniction  and  duwrdpr  of  the  elements, 
W  hrh  Ktmck  a  wortd  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
StiliHidiiiflr  hoB  stmck  out  a  world :  such  thin<r8, 
Thosigh  raw  In  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 
Paw  on,  and  gaze  npou  the  past 

Cnin,  'Tis  awful ! 

Lurifrr.  And  trtje.     Behold  these  phantoms !  they 
were  once 
Mat^risil  as  thon  art 

Cnin.  And  must  I  be 

Lk"  them  T 

iMcifft.     Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I  «haw  thee  what  thy  prodecessors  are, 
Aj:d  what  they  were  thon  feelrat,  in  de^ee 
Iiilrrior  as  thy  petty  feeling  and 
Tliy  p*»ttier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
<>f  high  intelliir<*nco  and  earthly  stronprth. 
Wimt  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
l<  lif**,  and  what  ye  ghnil  havo— death  :  the  rest 
or  your  poor  attributes  Is  such  as  suits 
Rrptik^  cn?f  ndet'd  oat  of  the  snbsidin;; 
Siime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crushM  into 
A  pcarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Thinpi  whfxie  enjoyment  waa  to  bo  in  blindness— 
A  Pvftdai6  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
KnowleHire  wan  barred  as  poiaon.     But  behold 
What  lhe«e  supeTior  bein^  are  or  were ; 
Or.  if  it  irk  thee»  turn  thee  back  and  till 
Thf  earth,  thy  task— ril  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain.  No:  TU  stay  here. 

Lucifer,  How  long  ? 

Ctfm.  Forever  ?     Sine© 

I  mi»t  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dost  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 


'  '*'  If.  aoconlingto  9ome  speculations,  yon  could  prove  the 
workj  ouuif  Uiousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronolo- 
7>  ~<*t  i(  yim  eoiild  knock  up  Adam  and  Eve.  and  the  Apple 
»•■'•'  !<«TT»mi— •till,  what  IS  to  be  put  up  in  their  stead  ?— or 
t  '•*  *  the  difficulty  removed  ?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
?  "'}«  and  what  matters  tt  rArti,  or  Aoto  /  I  sometimes 
(''.xkihut  man  maybe  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
?ir.7  «rf«/-ke<l  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
ti*"'  l»»p  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
•»'r>^jiin^  hke  it— a»  we  aee  tanlnnders.  Esqnim«iux,  Src.., 
n  ♦••nof.  Ill  the  prosent  date,  as  ine  elements  become  more 
:iw*»«int>Ie.  But  even  then,  this  higher  pre-Adamite  sup- 
(^'"j.'ttons  creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator ; 
^K  m  locator  IS  a  more  naiarai  imagination  than  a  fortuitous 
•^nfl'MaTw  of  atoms .  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
Uipv  tmy  flow  to  an  ocean.**— tfyroN  Dinri/,  1891.] 

» .'Mr.  Giflbrd  hnvmg,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested  the 
?rr.Tvty  of  omitting  a  portion  of  this  dialogue,  Lord  Byron 
•^li-M  _»•  T»lM!  t^o  pMS«age«i  rjuinot  be  altered  without 
fn^K  ug  lAjrifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
'.'•'  »n*  in  the  rhararter  of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
*-  'T  cr,  (that  of  ^e  oH  worlds.)  The  other  pa-H^mgc  is  also  m 
'*.»r«rirr ;  if  niMf*n*f  «o  much  the  better,  because  then  it 
"*».  :«•  bo  ftarm  :  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  ma'le,  the  safer  for 
'  .♦^rrlwfv.  A.*  to  •  alarms,'  Ac.  do  you  really  think  such 
'.u'.ri  ever  led  anyNxly  a«tray?  Are  these  people  more 
m\4*im  than  Milton's  Satan  t  or  the  Prometheus  of  iGschy- 
'a?  *  'treren  than  Hhe  Sartducees,*  the '  Fall  of  Jemwilem'  of 
Xiiii»n,  *.(*.  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as  pious 
n  tile  Caiechism  1    Gifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that 


Lucifer.  It  cannot  be :  thon  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality.  i 

To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou  [pase'd —  j 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  see'st  have  j 
The  ^tes  of  death.  i 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter*d 

Even  now? 

Lucifer.     By  mine  !     But,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gaze  on  ;  | 

But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.     And  these,  too ;  can  they  ne>r  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  forever — 

So  changed  by  its  con\'nl8ion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface — 'twas — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  iro*  .'■ 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
1  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bear?  of  beantiful  untoiling, 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy  world  is,  thon  see'st, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  tenor ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  witl. 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tnsks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  7* 


such  things  can  havp  any  serious  effect :  who  was  ever  alter- 
ed by  a  poem  T  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed 
or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this  ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently ;  and  surely  this 
has  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  dec,  it  would  elate  him  : 
the  oMect  of  the  demon  is  to  deprets  him  still  further  in  his 
own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite 
things  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irrita- 
tion, not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel^  (which  would  have 
mnde  him  contemptible.)  but  from  rage  and  fury  against  the 
inatiequany  of  his  stale  to  his  conceptions,  and  w  hich  -dis- 
charges itself  rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  life  than 
the  mere  living.  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  elTect 
of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  premedi" 
tated,  hi8  repentance  would  have  been  tardier."] 

"  [Hades  is  a  place,  in  Lord  Byron's  description,  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  we  had  anticipated.  He  supposes  that 
the  world  which  we  now  inhst)it  hwd  been  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  in  turn,  been  created 
and  ruined  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  describes,  on 
grounds  sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  as  proportioned,  in 
bodily  and  intellectual  strength  to  those  gigantic  specimens 
of  animal  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex  i he  natu- 
ralist. But  he  not  only  places  the  pre-Adanutc  giants  in 
Hades,  but  the  ghosts  of  the  Mamnoth  and  \feiraihcnon, 
their  contemporaries,  anf!,  above  alt.  the  phanto  us  of  the 
w*orlds  themselves  which  these  beings  inhabited,  with  their 
mountains,  oceans,  and  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sadtogetheft 
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Lucifer.        No :  for  thy  iraO  nee  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  cnne  on  it  neelooB 
'Twould  be  deetioy'd  bo  early. 

CaifL  But  why  war  ? 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race   from   Eden — ^war  with  all 

things. 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  diaeafle  to  most  things. 
And  pangs,  and  bitternes ;  these  were  the  fruits 
or  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  Bat  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 
you, 
As  you  for  him. — ^You  would  not  have  their  doom 
I  Superior  to  your  own  7     Had  Adam  not 
;  Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas !  the  hopeless  wretches ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
'  Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge .' 
I  It  was  a  lying  tree — ^for  we  know  nothing. 
I  At  least  it  premieed  knowledge  at  the  price 
I  Of   death — but    knowledge  still:  but   what    knowe 
I  man? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  death   leads  to  the   highest 
knowledge ; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science :  therefore 
The  tree  was  tme,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms ! 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — ^but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knoweet  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  mom. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain,  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  be3rond  us. 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  shoold  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankleas 
And  bcMindless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue^ 
What  is  it? 

Lucifer.     There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — *tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain,  'Tis  like  another  world  ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o*er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  arouud  the  orbs  we  lately  look*d  on — 


and  (we  suopose  he  means)  in  a  state  of  eternal  sulTering. 
We  really  uunk  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublime, 


Is  he  not  of  the  kind  whieh  bosk'd  bcaoolli 
The  tree  in  Eden? 

Lucifer.  £ve»  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  leRUHed  her 

Cain.  Tliis  seems  too  teirihle.    No  doubt  the  okhrr 
Had  noore  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thoo  ne'er  bebeU  him  7 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind,  (at  least  so  called.' 
But  never  that  precisely  which  pexmiaded 
The  fata]  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cart,  No :  *twaa  my  OMlher 

Who  tempted  him— she  tempted  by  the  serpeuL 

Lucifer.  Good  man !    whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy 
sons'  wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that  *•  new  or  strsnge. 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  fint  who  bath  tempted  tktwu 

Cain.  Thy  precept  oomes  too  latoi  there  is  m 
more 
For  serpentfl  to  tempt  wonmn  to. 

Lucifer.  Bol  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tanjit  man  to* 
And  man  tempt  womain : — let  thy  aons  look  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one  ;  for  'Ua  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  eipense :  'tis  true. 
'Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there 's  little  kist 

Cain.  I  onderstand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happitf  thoQ  1— 

Thy  worid  and  thou   ue  still  too  young*    TWu 

thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unholy :  i»  it 
Not  so? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  uot^  but  for  pum* 
I  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  FiiBt^boni  of  the  fint  nam  I 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil» 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  auflferest,  ai<e  both  EdeB 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  mayst  be ;  and  that  state  afus 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dost,  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to,)  ahall  endoro  and  do^^ 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth ! 

Cain.  And  wfaerelore  didit  tfasa 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  queat  for  knowledge  7 

Cain.  Ym  ;  an  bciB( 

The  road  to  happinesiL 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  eo, 

Tliou  hast  it 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  iraU 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  m  not  plnming  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  aaaae, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  diinga.    No : 

I'll  not  believe  it — ^for  I  thifst  for  goi^ 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  nati  Wius  csffift 
evfl 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  7 — Nome — nothing !  'tii 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  Itfeleasneok 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold. 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerably 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come :  they  are  too  beaotiful. 


which  is  considerably  leen  than  a  sxagla  stop  reao^ei  fxvm 
the  ridiculous.— UfiBSB.] 


SCBNB  IX. 


CAIN. 
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Lneifer.  Tlum  hast  men  them  from  afar — 

Cain,  And  what  of  that? 

Diftonce  can  bat  diminiah  glory — ^they, 
Whrn  Dearer,  moiA  be  m<nre  meffiible. 

iMcifer,  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beau- 
tiful, 
Aud  jnd^  their  beanty  near. 

CsM.  I  have  done  this — 

Thtt  loreliesl  thtn|r  I  koow  is  loreliest  uear^t. 

Luci/a:  Then  there  mnst  be  delusion^ — ^What   is 
that, 
Whidi  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
MoTp  hesutifnl  than  beauteous  things  remote  7 

Coin.  My  sister  Adah. — AH  the  stars  of  heaveui 
The  dc^p  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
^Vhich  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  Bpirifs  world — 
The  hn«  of  twiliglit — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
Him  Matting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  evM  with  pleasant  teazs  as  I  behold 
Hiro  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  hun 
Alub^  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
Th^  fonst  shade — the  green  bough — ^the  bird's  voic©^ 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  miuglcs  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
A«  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
All  thete  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah*«  face :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  jM*  on  it 

Ueifer.        Tm  fair  as  frail  mortality. 
Id  (be  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 
And  euiiest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
<'tn  make  its  offiqyring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Tain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Ucifer.  Mort^  • 

Mjr  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Coin.  Then  thon  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Luafer,  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
Bat  if  thou  dost  poaiese  a  beautiful 
B^inif  beysod  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

/«».  Why  do  I  exist? 

Why  lit  thou  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
Ev'n  he  wbo  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  thJDfp  unhappy  !     To  produce  destruction 
Can  mrely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he's  omnipotent : 
Then  why  is  evil — he  being  good  ?     I  ask'd 
'fh»  qaesiioo  of  my  father ;  and  he  said, 
Becaose  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.    Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
lu  df^ttdiy  opposite.'     I  lately  saw 
A  Iamb  iftaug  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 
I^y  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  ; 
My  father  pluck*d  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
Tlic  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
R^wined  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
Thf  mocker's  milk*  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
^fOf\  licking  its  reviving  timbs  with  joy. 
Bf^iotd,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 


"t2^= 


CaiiL 


WiMt  didit  thon  annrer? 


Nothing;  for 


V*  God  Ahnighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Woold  men  obtervingiy  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbors  make  us  early  stirrers, 
Whieb  is  becb  healthful  and  good  husbandry 
Besides,  they  are  our  outwara  conscienoes, 


He  is  my  father:  but  I  thought,  that  'twere 

A  better  portion  for  the  animal 

Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 

Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 

With  agonies  tmutterable,  though 

Dispell'd  by  antkiotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  7 

Lucifer.  What  am  I? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love? 

Catn.  All  things,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  / 
love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snowa 

Cain,  Snows !  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter ! 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thy- 
self? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself? 

Cain.  Yes,  btat  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful !  how  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer,  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.        All  that  must  pass  away 
In  tliem  and  her. 

Cain.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain,  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothiuff. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Bits  he  not  near  thy  heart? 

Cain,  Why  should  he  not? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy 
God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  bom  of  flesh, 

And  is  his  mother's  favorite. 

Cain.  liet  him  keep 

Her  favor,  since  the  serpent  was  the  firat 
To  win  it 


And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing, 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honev  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself.*'— 

Shakspsasb.] 
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'       Lucifer.  And  his  fathei'st 

Cain,  What  is  that 

'  To  me  ?  Bhonid  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  7 

Lucifer,  And  the  Jehovah — the  indul^nt  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  harr'd  Paradiae — 
I    lie.  too.  looks  8niiHu|rIy  on  Abel. 

Cain.  I 

Xe^er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  amiles. 

Lucifer,  But  yon  have  seen  his  aof^ls. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 

Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

Cain.  And  if 

I  have  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that {he 

fauae$j  a»  agitated)' — Spirit ! 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world :  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wundere ;  thou  halt  shown  me 

those 
Mi^ty  pre-Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ouxs  is  the  wreck ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worids,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death  ;*  thou  hast  shown 

me  much — 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  his  especial  Paradiser— or  thine  : 
Where  is  it? 

Lucifer.      Here,  and  o*er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theire,  thon 

say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  haye  thinO'^ 
Yc  do  not  dwell  together? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Wonid  there  were  only  one  of  ye !  perchance 
A  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarrM  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite. 
To  separate  ?    Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  eflsence,  and  ywa  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 
Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abers  brother  ? 
Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain ;  but  were  it  not  so. 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  fall  out? 
Infinity  with  Immortality? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 
For  what? 
Lucifer.    To  reign. 


1  r**  Which  my  sire  shrinks  from—Death."— MS.] 
s  Cin  Lord  Byron*8  Diary  for  Jannary  S8, 1821,  we  find  the 
following  entry  :— 

*'  Thought  for  a  Speech  of  Imeifer,  m  iht  TVmgedg  of  Cmm. 
*  Were  Death  an  evil,  would  /  let  thee  Uve  1 
Fool !  lire  as  I  hv»— as  thy  father  lives, 
And  thy  sons^  sons  shall  live  for  evermore  !* "] 
*  [*<  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principles.    For.  admit  that  a  oeine  infinitely  mis- 
chievous were  infinitely  cunning,  and  inmiitely  powerful, 
yet  it  could  do  no  evil,  because  the  opposite  principle,  of 
mfinite  goodness,  being  also  infinitely  wise  and  powerful, 


Cain.  DidyeMfttsOmelhia    * 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lucifer.  Yea  \ 

Cain.  And  what  I  hsra  seat. 

Yon  blue  inuneuaity,  is  boundless  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  teigm  ibei*? — is  thfst 
not 
Enough  ? — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer.  We  hoik  rei^. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil* 

Lucifer.  Which? 

Cain,  Thmi !  tor 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thoo  not  7 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?     /  mads  ye 
not; 
Ye  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Thea  leave  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say*Bt  we  are*  or  ahoir  me 
Thy  dwelling*  or  his  dweUiag. 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  Iher 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shall  as*  one 
Of  them  for  evermore.' 

Cain.  And  why  not  9ov  7 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  gcv^  to 
gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
And  clear  thought ;  and  thou  wooldi*  gn  on  nsptniy 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries!  the  lire  FrincipUe:'' 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  throaes ! 
Dust !  limit  thy  ambition ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these,  wouM  be  for  thee  to  penah  ! 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them  1 

Lucifer.  •  There 

The  son  of  her  who  smatoh'd  the  sppie  spake  I 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish*  and  not  see  tbam ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death! 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dftesl  it  Isa^ 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  someUMttf  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thea  to  thy  wtf. 
Where  thou  elialt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam* 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  thngi 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  then  not  requft 

Knowledge  ?     And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  abow*d. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas!  I  seem 

Nothing. 

Luc^er.  And  this  should  be  the  fauman  i 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  moital  nature's  i 
Beqneatli  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  ^rit ! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thysetfj  thoi^^  proud. 
Hast  a  superior. 


they  would  tie  up  one  another's  bands :  so  thai  apus  tkM 
suppo.sition.  the  notion  of  a  deity  would  signify  just  eoccb*^^ 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  of^sition  aiid  equality  ef  tsnc 
principles,  they  would  keep  one  another  at  perpetaa)  ta* 
and,  being  an  equal  match  for  one  aniHiier,  tiissm>]  ni  br  ^ 
two  deities,  they  would  be  two  Klolsy  able  bodoasNter  fswJ 
nor  evil."— TiLLOTsos.  '•  Moral  erii  Js  occASunwd  ftv'frw 
will,  which  implies  choice  between  f^ood  and  rvil  '^  i  ^ 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  m«u  but  woobl  rmim 
be  a  free  agent,  than  a  mere  marhuie  uitliout  the  wrii :  sad 
what  is  best  for  each  individual  most  be  best  for  llw  vfepte 
If  a  man  would  rather  be  the  asachine,  I  c 
him."— Joassos.] 
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hueiftr^  Kd !  by  heaven,  which  He 

Hold*,  and  the  abyat,  and  the  iinmeuaity 
Of  worlda  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him — No ! 
I  hate  a  vidtor — tnie ;  but  no  Buperior. 
Homa^  he  baa  from  all — but  none  from  me : 
I  buttle  it  a^init  him,  aa  I  battled 
In  hifrbeet  heaven.    Thrcmgh  all  eternity, 
KxkA  the  unfathomable  |ru|fi  of  Hades, 
And  the  intenninable  realms  of  space. 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages. 
Ail.  all,  will  I  dispute !  And  world  by  worid, 
And  {(tar  by  star,  and  univene  by  Quivene, 
Shall  tn*inble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  eeaae,  if  ever  it  riiall  cease, 
Which  it  neVr  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quenched ! 
And  irliat  can  quench  our  immortality, 
Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  7 
Hr  US  a  eOfiqaeror  will  call  the  conqoer'd 
Etil;  hot  wliat  will  be  the  good  he  gives? 
Were  I  the  victor,  kU  works  would  be  deom*d 
The  only  evil  ones.    And  yon,  ye  new 
And  scarce  born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  you  already,  m  your  little  world?* 

rata.  But  fewS  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

iMt^er.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  hie  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
Aiid  ool  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  he  give*  yoo  good— eo  call  him  ;  if 
Erii  springs  from  Aim,  do  not  name  it  mtne, 
Till  ye  know  bettor  its  true  fbnnt ;  and  judge 
N'ot  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
I  if  yoor  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
On*  good  gift  had  the  fata]  apple  given — 
\W  reeasA  r — let  it  not  be  oversway'd 
fiy  tj-rannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gaioflt  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  wond 
la  yoor  earn  boooin-^where  the  outward  fails ; 
Soihatl  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nstare,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own." 

[Tketf  dUappear. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE     I. 
The  Bmrik  near  Eden,  at  in  Act  L 
Ruler  Cain  and  Adah. 
Mak,  Hash  1  tread  softly,  Cain. 


Com. 


I  will ;  but  wherefore  ? 


'  I'*  WhaUvcr  we  eojoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from  our 
rrfaUjf;  iMt  thai  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never  sure  be 
•ieeined  an  mjury.  or  a  just  reason  to  question  his  infinite 
(M-uevolence.  All  our  happiness  ia  owin^  to  his  goodness ; 
wit  that  u  ts  oo  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves  ;  that  is, 
u>  oui  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or 
tvf  0  to  any  enstenee  at  all."— Jkktms.] 

*  f  As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Lord  Byron  has 
nuiW  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
l«*H«»  knowledge  which  we  possessed,    it  remains  just 


UiRbatp  aiav.  It  IS  true,  Imye  recapituiatetl  some  unhe  ar- 
fviDeau  wiin  a  oiore  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old 
•cteuliaen  or  faihSTS ;  but  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is 
ot>  poetical  road  to  metaphjrsics.  In  one  view,  however, 
fhirh  our  rhapaodist  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  conceive 
asjbas  done  well  He  represeou  the  tempuiious  held  out 
w  Cua  by  Satan,  as  ooastaatly  succeeding  and  oorrespond- 
ug  to  some  jffevious  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in 


Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress!  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  aa  if  it  mouni'd 
O'er  what  it  ahadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem*d 
Fitting  to  ahadow  slum^r. 

OotR.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

{They  go  up  to  the  chUd. 
How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  cheeka, 
In  their  pure  incamatiou,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too. 

How  beantifidly  parted !  No ;  yoo  shall  sot 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  tiU 
'Tis  closed. 

Cain.        You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.   He  smiles,  and  sleeps ! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young:  sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  wheu  both  are  cheering 
And  innoceut !  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit^ 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked !  Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown. 
Which  were  not  mine  nor  thine?     But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  mto  deeper  smiles, 
And  shiuing  lids  are  trembling  o*er  his  long 
Lashes,  dant  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  althoug'.i  in  slumber.    He  must  dream — 
Of  what  7   Of  Paradise  !^Ay !  dream  of  it. 
My  disinherited  boy  !  'Tis  but  a  dream  ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fatben. 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy !' 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  I  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another? 

Cain.  Where? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  legretied  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  aire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah— our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Cain.  Yes— death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debtA  we 
owe  her. 

Adah.  Cain !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 
hence, 


his  own  mind ;  so  that  Lucifer  is  little  more  than  the  per> 
sonified  demon  of  his  imagination :  and  further,  the  acts  of 
guilt  and  folly  into  which  Cain  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as 
accidental,  or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as 
springing  from  an  internal  fury,  a  morbid  state  akin  to 
pnrensy,  a  mind  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  all  things,  and 
haunted  by  an  insatiable,  stubborn  longing  after  knowledge 
rather  than  happmess,  and  a  fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the 
evil  side  of  things  rather  than  the  good.    We  here  sec  the   I 
dreadful  consequences  of  not  curbing  this  disposition  (which 
IS,  after  all.  perhaps,  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  human-   ' 
ity)  exemplified  in  a  striking  point  of  view ;  and  we  so  far 
think,  that  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this   ! 
Mystery  is  a  valuable  one.-JsrFBBT.]  I 

» [The  censorious  may  say  what  thev  will,  but  there  are   ' 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regard- 
ing their  child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry  but  the 
«•  woodnotes  wild'*  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalled.— Sia  Eoaa 
TON  BaTDoas.] 
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Hath  saddeaM  thine  still  deeper.    I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  haat  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'stf  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  kuowled^ ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  hun. 
And  can  forgrive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  Uiee  back  to  us. 

Cain,  So  soon  7 

Adah.  Tm  scarcely 

'  Two  hours  since  ye  departed :  two  long  hoars 
I  To  mCf  but  only  hourg  upon  the  sun.  [seen 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approached  that  son,  and 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
'  Years  had  roU'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
',  And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
I  Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almiehty. 
I  had  beheld  the  inomemorial  woras 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirfd  extingnish'd  worlds ; 
And,  gaxiug  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrowed  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
.  That  I  was  nothing ! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so? 

I  Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No :  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are  ; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again-*for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know'st— 

Eveu  for  our  parents*  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  !  [thought 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement 
one  day 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The-  harmless  for  the  guilty  7  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  we  are  mnocent :  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  7 

Adah.  Alas!  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain :  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Tliough  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altan,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  abseuce,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 


1  [The  third  Act  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  over 


Cain.  And  how  knew  Ar,  tiMt  /  weald  kd  «o  na^ 
With  the  burnt-ofiemii^  which  he  daXty  hritt|s 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  homility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  wvoliip,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Sorely,  tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  siifliee :  /  ksve  no  sAiifif. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  tlie  earth,  the  early,  bsButiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  fleweis  and  frvte. 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contiite  spirit 

Cain.  I  have  toiPd,  and  tiird,  and  sweaten  in  Hit 
son 
According  to  the  curse  :'-muBt  I  do  more  ** 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  oat  7     For  what  most  I  he  gratefol  * 
For  being  dost,  and  grovelling  in  the  dost. 
Till  I  return  to  dust  7    If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain  7    For  what  Aedd  I 
Be  contrite  7  for  my  fathet^s  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  ondeigooe. 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young  bloomtng  sleeper,  there, 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him !  better  'twern 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dssh*d  htm  *galnrt 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  child^my  chDd  !  thy  child !  'Oh  Oaia! 

Cain.  Fear  not !  for  all  the  stan,  and  a!)  the  pifwex 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  tnfaaS 
With  ruder  greeting  thaa  a  father's  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  awful  m  thy  speech  ? 

Cain.  I  ai<}. 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath  ;  hot  snce 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  bora. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so !    Where  were  then  *Ji« 
joys, 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  noarvdimg, 
And  loving  him?    Soft!  he  awakes.     Sweet  Eaoch! 
[She  goes  to  t.\e  chU. 
Oh  Cain !  look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  grnlle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike ;  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  sou,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other ;  as  tliey  are 
In  the  clear  watere,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.    Love  us,  then,  my  Cain! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
FlutteiB  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  ihee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !    B\o»  him,  Cain ! 
As  yet  ho  hath  no  words  to  thank  thoe,  bat 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too«* 

Cain.  Bless  Ihee,  bs;  ' 


„  in  the  sacrifice  which  his  brother  is  sfaoot  to  ofier.   Htx% 

the  future  fortunes  of  his  infant  son,  and  withstanding  all  |  are  some  passages  of  no  common  beaaly,     Tluii  m\^L^ 

the  consolations  and  entreaties  of  Adah,  who  is  anxious  to  strikes  us  most  is  when  the  parents  are  hsnging  o^r  6ar 

soften  him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a  participation  i  sleeping  bof.— Usssa.] 


ScBfnr  I. 
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If  that  a  anmtel  bfeniagf  may  avail  thee. 
To  8ftT«  Uiee  ftom  the  secpent's  cane ! 

Adah,  It  I 

^ar»ly  a  iiUher'«  bleanoff  may  afrert 
J  A  reptile'v  subtlety. 

Cain.  O/thatldbabt; 

B«l  bleoa  him  ne'er  the  leas. 

A4aL  Our  brother  oomea. 

Cm.  Thy  brother  AheL 

Enter  Abkl. 

AUL  Welcome*  Cain !   My  brother, 

I  The  peace  of  Ged  he  on  thee ! 
I      Cain.  Abel»haU! 

AheL  Our  eister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dexingi 
In  high  communioo  with  a  spirit,  far 
Bfyuad  our  wonted  range.    Was  he  of  these 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  witli,  like  to  our  father? 

Cain,  Na 
I      Abel    Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  be 
A  fo«>  to  the  Most  High. 

Csie.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

Ahtl.  Tarm  him !  your  words  are  strange  to-day, 
my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Aiah.  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

Bat  firtf  erobraoe  thy  son.    May  his  soft  spirit, 
Aftd  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

[Bseit  Adau,  with  her  child. 

Ahel  Whero  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cain,  I  know  not 

Ahtl  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  7 

rain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  eveipowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whidvind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
Sans,  moons,    and   earths,   upon  their  loud-voiced 

spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  conyeise :  leave  me,  Abel. 

Aiel  Thine  eyes  are  flasliing  with  unnatural  light — 
Tliy  cheek  is  6ush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound — 
What  may  thia  mean  7 

Cain.  It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Ahel  Not  till  We  have  («ay*d  and  sacrificed  together. 

Csta.  Abel,  I  prhy  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
JehoTsh  loves  thee  well. 

Abel,  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thoo  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am ; 
Revere  him,  then— but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least,  without  me. 

Ahel  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Dfserre  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
IS.  iu  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not. 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  caU'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Ouf  pciesthood— >'tis  thy  place. 

CaiiL  But  I  have  ne'er 

Awftedlt 

Attel         The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  laboring  m 
SaoA  strong  delusion  ;  it  will  oalm  thee. 


U 


Cain,  No; 

Nothing  can  cahn  me  more.    Calm /  say  I?   Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.   My  Abel,  leave  me ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  jmous  purpose. 

Abel   Neither;   we   must   perform  our  task  to- 
gether. 
Spurn  me  not. 

Cairn  If  it  must  be  so— well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do? 

Abel  Choose  one  of  those  two  altai& 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  tuif 
And  stone. 

Abel         Choose  thou ! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

Abel  'Tie  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  preparo 
l^ine  offerings. 

Cain,  Whero  are  thine  ? 

Abel  Behold  them  here— 

Tlie  finrtlines  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof^ 
A  shepherd  s  humble  offering. 

Cain,  I  have  no  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — ^its  fhiit : 

[He  gathers  fruits. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[Theif  drete  their  aUare,  and  kindle  aJUme 
upon  thejn, 

Abel  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No-~I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way. 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abel,  {kneeling,)  Oh  God! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been. 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  tempered  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 
Compared  with  our  groat  crimes : — Sole  Lord  of  light ! 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ; 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolences- 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfiird— 
Accept  from  out  thy  bumble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  fint-bom  flocks— an  offering. 
In  itself  nothing— «s  what  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  1 — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honor 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore ! 

Cain,  {standing  erect  during  this  speech,)  Spirit ! 
whatever  or  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  !  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works : — 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  pmyers. 
Take  them !     If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars. 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  untb  thee. 
If  thou   lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 

smokes 
On  my  right  hand«  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  fint  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
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In  sanfpainary  ineenae  to  thy  akin ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  Uoomin^  fruits  of  earth, 

And  milder  sensons,  which  the  unstain'd  torf 

I  spread  them  on  now  ofien  in  the  face 

or  the  broad  snn  which  ripen*d  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suffered  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours !     If  a  shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  wm  thy  favor, 

Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresaeth  it. 

He  i8~«nch  as  thou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling:  if  he's  evil, 

Strike  him  !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  mayat — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  7     If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt !  smce  all 

Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not. 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

[7^he  fire  upon  the  attar  of  Abbl  kindUt  into 
a  column  of  the  brighieet  flame,  and  a«- 
cenda  to  heaven;  whUe  a  whirlwind  throwe 
down  the  altar  of  Cain,  and  eeattera  the 
fruits  abroad  upon  the  earth, 

Abel,   {kneeUng.)    Oh,   brother,   pray!   Jehovah's 
wroth  with  thee. 

Cain.  Why  sol 

Abel  Thy  fruits  are  scattered  on  the  earth. 

Cain.   From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return ; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fineh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer  : 
Thy  burnt  flesh-oflfring  promere  better ;  see 
How  hcav*n  licks  op  the  names,  when  thick  with 
blood! 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  aSenns^u  acceptance. 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  berore 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  bniM  no  more  altars. 

Nor  suffer  any- — 

Abel,  (rioing.)    Cain !  what  meanest  thou  7 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt*rer  of  the  clouds, 
Hie  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray'rs — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids. 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroyed  m  blood. 

Abel,  {oppoeing  hhn.)  Thou  shalt  not: — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words !  let  that  altar  stand— 'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  Hio! 

Hie  pleasure  !  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 


1  rit  IB  evident  that  Lord  Byron  had  studied  his  rabject 
yery  deeply ;  and,  though  he  has  mried  a  little  from,  or 
gone  a  lilile  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  is  very 
concise,  yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exact- 
ness into  the  minds  of  Cain  ana  Abel  in  this  most  interest- 
ing scene  :  and  were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author 
ot  a  dramatic  work  the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any 
of  his  charHCiers.  except  as  adopting  them  for  his  particulv 
purpose,  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron 
ouglit  most  to  be  identified  with  Cain,  or  with  Abel ;  so  ap- 
propnaiely  has  he  maintained  the  character  of  each.— 
6a  ANT'S  •'♦  JVofM  on  Coin"  p.  401.] 

*  CAs  a  whole,  this  scene  is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed. 
It  can  hardly  faU  to  strike  the  reader  as  a  defect  in  poetry, 
no  less  than  a  departure  from  history,  that  the  event  which 
m  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama,  is  no  otherwise  than 


To  the  pain  of  the  1 

Still  yearn  for  their  dead  oftpti^^  m  the  ] 

Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  andmealh 

Thy  pious  knife  ?    Giva  way  S  this  Uoody  leoad 

Shall  not  stand  in  the  sm,  to  shaoie  onationi 

AbeL   Brother,  ghre   back!   thMi  i 
my  altar 

With  violence:  if  that  thea  wilt  adopt  iS« 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tta  thine. 

Catfi.  Another  sacrifice  I   Ghra  way,  er  cha 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abel  What  iDc«i*flt  thoa  ? 

Cain.  Civ^- 

Give  way  !~«by  God  loves  blood  !—lhea  look  to  it  :^ 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  flMve .' 

AbeL  In  his  gnat  Baina, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shiina  which  bath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  hiv'st  thywif. 

Stand  back  till  I  have  stiew'd  this  tnf  along 
Its  native  soil : — else 

Abel,  {oppooing  Asm.)     I  love  GkMi  far  more 
Than  life.' 

Caan,  {striking  him  with  a  brandy  on  the  lempUt. 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar.) 
Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel,  (falls.)     What  host  thou  done*  my  brother' 

Cain.  Brother! 

AbeL  Oh,  God !  receive  thy  senrant,  aa^ 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did — Cain,  give  me— give  me  thy  hand ;  and  tsfl  , 
Poor  Zillah 

Cain,  (after  a  momenfs  stupefaction^)  Mjf  haaA ! 
'tis  all  red,  and  with — 
What? 

[A  long  pause. — Looking  aiomly  moi^ 
Where  am  I?  akme!    Where's  Abel?  whiw 
Cain  ?     C^n  it  be  that  I  am  he  7     My  biother, 
Awake ! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  eaith  7 
'Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber  ; — why  so  pale  ? 

Wliat,  hast  thou ! ^thou  wert  fuU  of  life  this  umb! 

Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not !     I  smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  /    This  is  mockery ; 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me : — 'twas  a  blow— - 
And  but  a  blow.    Stir — star — ^nay,  only  «ir!       [ns- 
Why,  so— that's  well !— 4hon  breath*at :  hrcaihe  1900 
Oh, God!  Oh, God! 

Abel,  (very  faintly)  What's  be  whoqwaks  of  God* 

Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

AbeL  Then  mav  God  forgive  him !    Csia,  ' 

Comfort  poor  ZOlah  s — she  has  hot*  one  fai«i«lier 
Now.  [Asn.  dtM* 

Cain.  And  I  none! — ^Who  makes  me  farDtkctfw^ 


incidentally,  we  may  say  accidentally,  peodn^ed  ^  \5«» 
which  precede  it.  C;ain«  whose  whoto  character  m  jssrf 
seated  m  Scripture  as  envious  and  malicioos.  raUtvr  tbv 
impious  .-—this  Cain,  as  painted  by  Lord  Byron,  Ihli  ^^> 
quarrel  with  his  brother  whaterer.  nor,  exe«|iC  to  m  ac-o* 
word,  does  he  intimate  any  jaaktosy  of  him.  Twi*  k» 
and  half  the  third,  are  passed  without  cnir  ad<oK24«  t 
single  step  towards  the  conclttsiou ;  ami  Abrj  at  *'  T- 
falls  by  a  random  blow  given  m  a  stnw«V  ei  wttrf  *>• 
object  IS  not  his  destruction,  but  the  ovenhrow  of  Jeb9«si'« 
altar,  if  we  could  suppose  a  reader  u>  sit  ^tw\  iw  i* 
perusal  of  the  drama  10  ignormooe  of  its  catastrvphr,  te 
could  scarcely  be  less  8Qrpri«ed  by  ns  terminauou  id  mci 
a  stroke  of  chance-medley,  than  if  Abel  had  bean  m»S«  f» 
drop  drown  in  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  gnaf  orar  ki 
body.—HxBsa.] 


ScEirc  I. 


CAIN. 
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His  eyes  an  open  I  ^nBa  he  m  not  dead  I 

Ueaih  ts  like  deep ;  and  sleep  ehuta  ilewn  our  lids. 

H»  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  be  breathee ! 

\ud  yet  1  feel  it  not-— His  heart ! — his  heart ! — 

L"t  me  cee^  duth  it  beat  ?  methinka— No !— >no ! 

Thai  is  a  viMon,  elan  I  am  become 

Ta«  native  of  another  and  wone  world. 

The  eiirth  swhnB  round  ine^— what  ia  this? — ^"tie  wet ; 
[Putt  kU  hand  to  At>  brow,  and  then  looko  at  it. 

And  yet  there  are  no  dews  I   'Tie  bkNid — my  blood — 

My  brother  s  and  my  own  I  and  shed  by  me ! 

Thrn  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life, 

>iiiiee  I  httve  taken  life  from  ray  own  flesh  ? 

But  he  cjn  not  be  dead ! — Is  silence  death  7 

No ;  hf  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 

Life  eanool  be  ao  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
I  Thtw  quiddy  S— be  hath  spoken  to  me  sinoe^ 
>  yVhni  shall  I  say  to  him?— My  brother!— No: 

Hv  will  not  answer  to  that  name ;  for  brethren 
.  Smit"  not  eacli  other.    Yet — yet— «peak  to  me. 
-  Oh :  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
'  That  I  may  bear  lo  hear  my  own  again ! 

£ater  Ziixab. 

XilUh,  I  heard  a  heavy  sound ;  what  can  it  be  7 
TiA  Cain  ;  and  watching  by  my  husbund.     What 
IM  tlioa  there,  brother  ?  Doth  he  sleep  ?  Oh,heav*n! 
Wliat  moans  this  palenns,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  no  ! 

I  It  i»  not  blood ;  for  who  would  died  his  blood  7 
Abet!  what*8  this? — who  hath  done  this?     Ho  moves 

not; 
ff e  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 

I  V^'ith  *>tany  lifeleanieM !     Ah  !  cruel  Caiil ! 

I  Why  ram'st  thou  uot  in  time  to  save  him  from 

■  Thai  Violence?     Whatever  hath  assaird  him, 

iTliou  wert  the  stronger,  and  shouldat  have  stepp'd  in 
B^iwpfn  him  and  aggression  !     Father ! — Eve ! — 
Adah : — come  hither!     Death  is  in  the  worid ! 
I  [Exit  ZitxjkH,  railing  on  her  Parents,  d^c, 

Cain,  (mliu.)  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  f— 
I — who  abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
GmpotsottM  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — 1  have  led  him  here,  and  gtv'n 
My  btiither  to  his  cold  and  sttU  embrace, 
Af  if  h«  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inraoreble  claim  without  my  aid 
I  mn  twake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
lUd  madden'd  me ! — but  he  shall  ne'er  awake ! 

Enter  Adam,  Evi,  Adah,  and  Ziixah. 

Adam,  A  voice  of  wo  from  ZiUah  brings  me  here. — 
What  do  1  see  7 — ^"ris  true !— My  son  I— my  son ! 
Woman,  befaoid  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[To  EvK. 
Eet,  Oh !  ^eak  not  of  it  now :  the  serpent's  fanga 
Air  in  my  heart     My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 
Jebovah !  this  is  puntshment  beyond 
K  iBother*s  stn,  to  take  Aim  trom  me  I 
I      Adam,  Who, 

.  Ot  what  bath  done  this  deed? — speak,  Cain,  since  thou 

Writ  present ;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
,  Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  1  or  some  wild 
I  Bniteof  the  forest? 
\      Bee.  Ah !  a  livid  light 


'  iTlie  tlirep  latf  lines  were  not  in  the  orinna]  MS.  In 
lorwajrUiaf  item  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  aikled  to  five's  speech, 
LoM  Bymn  says—**  There's  as  pretty  apiece  of  imprecation 


Breaks  through,  as  limn  a  thunder*chmd !  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody !  anatch'd  from  off  the  altar. 
And  Mack  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam,  Speak,  my  son  ! 

^>eak,  and  assure  us,  wretohed  as  we  are,  | 

That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still.  ' 

Adah.  Speak,  Gain !  and  say  it  was  not  thou! 

Eve.  It  was: 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.         Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 
Cain !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent 

Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fittor  for  his  seed  than  ouis. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate.    May- 

Adah,  Hold! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  htm  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother. 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  / — for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermoro  ! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us !  as  he  broke 
lliat  of  his  nature,  iu  yon        Oh  death  !  death ! 
Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  iucurr*d  thee  7 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  7 

Adam.  Eve !  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  home 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve,  (  pointing  to  Cain.)  His  will !  !  the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  straw  it  with  tlie  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  ns 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother !     May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path — 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — ^the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !     May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim ! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  I 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  ss  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raghig  lip ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him ! 
May  ho  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with ! 
And  death  itself  wax  somethiug  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,  fratricide  !  henceforth  that  word  is  Catn, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 
Who  mall  abhor  tlieo,  though  thou  wert  their  sire ! 
May  the  graas  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home  \  the  dust 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  liglit !  and  heaven  her  God  !* 

[Exit  Evt 

Adam,  Cain!   get  thee  forth:   we  dwell  no  mors 
together. 

Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me 1  am 

Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 


for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  you  may 
wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business.  Bol 
dont  forget  the  addition  of  these  three  lines,  which  are  oUnoli' 
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Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  dms,  my  father:  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  cune  to  EWe*8  upon  his  bead ! 

Adam.  I  cnree  him  not :  hia  apirit  be  hia  oune. 
Come,  ZUlah ! 

Zillah,  I  must  watch  my  huaband'a  cone. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  vrhvn  he  ia  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  ua  thia  cbread  oflkse. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiaa  on  3ron  pale  clay, 

And  those  lipa  once  bo  warm — my  heart !  my  heart ! 
[Exeunt  Adam  and  ZvLLkSL,  weeping. 

Adah.  Cain !  thou  haat  heard,  we  muat  go  forth.   I 
am  ready. 
So  ahall  our  children  be.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  hie  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  uighU — Nay,  apeak  to  me, 
To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me ! 

Adah,  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingereat  thou?    Dost  thou 
not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  thia? 

Adah,  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherieas. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exelaimg,  Cain !  Cain ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  v<Hce? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain !  Cain ! 

Adah.  It  aoundeth  like  an  angera  tone. 

Enter  the  Anoei.  of  the  Lord. 

Angel  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper? 

Angel.  Cain !  what  hast  thon  done  ? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now  art  thon 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  opened  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  ahall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could !  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me  ?     Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thon  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light  I  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel  Then  he  would  but  bo  what  his  father  ia. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'st  so  besmeared  with  blood? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 

en  to  Eve's  speech.  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks, 
for  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ;  it  is  in 
nay  ny  metaphysicsl  style,  and  in  the  Manfred  line."] 

1  The  *'  fonr  rivers"  which  flowed  round  Eden,  and  con- 
aequently  the  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquainted 
■pen  earth. 


But  it  Shan  not  be  an— the  Loid  diy  Gml 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  aeal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  (brth  in  aafet]f. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  venfeflmce  AaD 
Be  taken  on  his  head.    Gome  hither ! 

Cain.  What 

Wonldat  thou  with  me  T 

Angel  To  maik  upon  Ihy  bnm 

Exemption  from  anch  deeds  as  tboa  hast  teie. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die ! 

Angel  It  moat  not  be. 

[The  Anokl  oeto  iht  mark  on  Cacc'v  hrw. 

Cain.  It  ban» 

My  brow,  bnt  naught  to  thait  which  is  wtdiiii  it. 
Is  there  more?  let  me  meet  it  aa  I  may. 

Angel  Stem  hast  thoa  been  and  atubbom  6an  thf 
womb, 
Aa  the  ground  thou  must  henoeforth  till ;  hot  he 
Thou  alew*st  waa  gentle  aa  the  flocks  he  tended 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  waa  I  begotten ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother*s  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  aire  atill  moam'd  for  Edea. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
Witii  my  own  death  redeem  him  fran  the  diart-  - 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to-day, 
And  I  lie  ghaatly .'  ao  ahall  be  reatored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  hyved ;  and  Cakea 
From  me  a  being  I  ne*er  lofved  to  bear. 

Angel  Who  shall  heal  murder?  whai  ia  done  9 
done; 
Go  forth !  fulfil  thy  daya !  and  be  thy  deeda 
Unlike  the  last !  [  Th€  Angu.  i ' 

Adah.  He*8  goae»  let  ua  go  fibrth ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.        Ah  !  little  knows  be  what  hs  weepa  for! 
And  I  who  have  ahed  blood  cannot  riied  tears ! 
But  the  four  rivere'  would  not  cleanse  my  aool. 
Tliink'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  f 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would— 

Cain,  {interrupting  her.)  No. 

No  more  of  threats:  we  have  had  too  many  of  than: 
Go  to  our  children ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  desd ; 
Let  us  depart  together.^ 

Catn.  Oh  I  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witneas !  whose  onamking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thoa  nmt  ut 
I  know  not !  but  if  thon  aee'at  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  draia'd 
The  same  breast,  clasped  thee  often  to  my  own. 
In  fondness  brotheriy  and  boyirii,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  sbouldst  haw  domt 
For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grav^— 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  1  Oh/eaith !  OIl.  taxtk : 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  reiider*d  to  me.  I 
Give  thee  back  thia — Now  for  the  wilderness 

[Adah  otoopo  down  and  ^tasrs  /if  hodjf  o/Amku 


*  [The  catastrophe  is  brenf ht  ahout  with  greal  dmMSv 
skill  and  effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowAil  andanifiwiiiin\ 
—his  parents  reprobate  and  leoouaoe  liim»~-lup  wifr  chap 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesttatciir  aApcDoo ;  aatf  tksf 
wander  forth  together  into  the  viiM  aolmate  of  iho  aufacM^ 
— JBvraBV.3 


Adak,  A  dnaiy^  and  an  early  doom*  my  brother, 
Hm  been  thy  lot !    Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alonft  muet  npt  weep.     My  office  is 
Uf  nceforth  to  dry  up  team,  and  not  to  shed  them : 
Bnt  yet.  of  all  who  mourn,  none  rooom  like  me, 
N(4  only  for  thytelf,  bat  him  who  slew  thee. 
Noir,  Cain !  I  will  divide  thy  burded  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  fmm  B^en  will  we  take  our  way  ; 
Ttf  the  BKBt  dcMolate,  and  euHa  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
God 


>  [Tb«  rtader  baa  aeen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott's  general 
opuuon  of  **  Cftto'*  wai,  in  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedi- 
'  canoa.  ma*,  p.  S97.    Mr.  M oore't  waa  conveyed  to  Lord  By- 
ron re  these  words : — 

"  I  here  read  Foseari  and  Cam.  The  former  does  not 
I  ;>ieiL<€  tne  so  highly  as  Saidanapalus.  It  has  the  fault  of  all 
thn»t-  violent  Venetian  stories  ;  oemg  unnatural  and  improb- 
1  xfjlf .  and  therefore,  In  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 
tN«:m,  appealing  tmt  remotely  to  one*s  sympathies.  But 
Cj]n  19  wonderful'-tembie— oerer  to  be  forgotten.  If  I 
am  ih-it  inistakea.  It  will  smk  deep  into  the  world's  heart ; 
»»i  while  maoy  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy,  all  must 
Uil  ym^mie  before  its  grandeur.  Talk  of  iEschylus  and 
h)»  houietbeaa !  here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet^ 
*.>!  tiie  Deni." 

Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  con- 
\\\D*  ibe  suhataace  of  all  that  he  ever  thought  fit  to  advance 
la  defence  of  the  assaulted  points  in  his  "  Mystery :"— 

'•With  respect  to  religion,'  he  says,  ••  can  I  never  con- 
nnce  YOU  that  /  hold  nn  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in 
tt)«i  ifimmii,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  Gver\'body  ? 
Mr  Kif  as  of  a  diaractcr  may  run  away  with  me :  like  all 
iiox^itTve  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the 
•  hararter.  wJktit  I  itmrn  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is 
froTo  of!  the  paper." 

Uc  thus  alludes  to  the  effects  of  the  critical  tempest  ex- 
died  by  ••  Cam,**  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  *'  Don  Juan  :"— 

•*  In  iwtcc  five  years  the  'greatest  living  poet,* 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 

U  eaird  on  to  sopport  his  claim,  or  show  It, 
Although  lis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I— alt)cit  I'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it, 
.Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king— 

^as  reckon'd.  a  considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  reahns  of  rhyme. 

**  B«it  Joan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cau>.'* 

Wr  fhall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  most 
eiiibortte  summaries  of  tlie  contemporary  critics,— favor- 
ihle  and  an(iavorable>-beginning  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 


Mr  Jsffirey  eays, — ^*  Though  *  Cam*  abounds  in  beautiful 
r^*-vizi»,  aiad  sdows  more  ftourr,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
in'Jin**  dramaucsl  compositions,  we  regret  very  much  that 
11  »hf«uld  ever  ha?«f  been  published  •..•  Lord  By ron  has  no 
rT.oUike  cant  or  pnesUike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  -lo  not  charge  hmi  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an 
i[ua4le  of  Lucifer :  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere 
'*«u:ound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary, 
«»  are  imimed  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  hap- 
.or^-fvs  ul  maakiod,  and  ore  glad  to  testify  that  his  poems 
tixuhl  with  senuments  of  great  dimity  and  tenderness,  as 
*n\  k*  pdjkvafetof  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty —  Phi- 
>A^4ty  «fVii  poetry  are  both  very  good  things  in  their  way ; 
' '  V  aj  mir  ti|>uuPo.  tbey  do  not  go  very  well  togotlier.  It  is 
t  ^  A  iMjr  aiid  pedantic  sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  to  embody 
'•■iJiiDa  hn  metaphysical  subtleties  and  abstract  deduc- 
>;^.«  oi  rraauo — end  a  very  suspicious  philosophy  that  aims 
>: "  iOlHhtnr  lU  dfM:tnnes  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
«-♦  i.-4i'y.  Thnueh  stich  arguments,  however,  are  worth 
u^Ur  in  itkT  aciiodls.  it  does  nut  follow  that  their  effect  is 
i3.'<*rilerable  ui  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rois- 
<^'-! «/  a^i  pMttfal  paradoxes,  that,  from  the  very  limits 
»c  r  u  of  poetry,  which  deals  only  in  obvious  and  glancing 
'<«-■«  Ukt  arc  never  brooght  to  the  fair  test  of  argument. 
u  aUuiion  to  a  dootvtful  topic  will  often  pass  for  a  defini- 


Be  thine  1    Now  let  vm  cany  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.     I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which    might    have    graced    hie    recent    marriage 

couch, 
And  might  have  tempered  this  stem  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abers  o&pring ! 
OAbel! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him ! 

Cain.  But  with  me  /' 

[Exeunt. 


tive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  clothed  in  beautiful  language, 
may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions  behind.  We 
therefore  think  that  poets  ouffht  fairly  to  be  confined  to  the 
established  creed  and  morality  of  their  country,  or  to  the  ' 
actual  passions  and  sentiments  of  mankind ;  and  that  po- 
etical dreamers  and  sophists  who  pret^id  to  theorise  ac- 
cording to  their  feverish  fancies,  without  a  warrant  from 
authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are 
unexceptionable  untnes»es :  they  may  ^ve  in  tne  evidence, 
and  depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we  demur  to 
their  arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up ;  they  are  sus- 
pected judges  J  and  not  very  often  safe  aavocates,  where 
great  questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  principles 
rought  to  issue." 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  was  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
His  article  ends  as  follows  :— 

**  We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigor  or 
poetical  propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth 
of  that  maternal  feeling  which  the  death  of  her  favorite 
son  was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralizes  without 
dignity.  Abel  is  as  dull  as  he  is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  his 
first  appearance  is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and 
sarcastic  as  a  Scotch  metaphysician ;  and  the  gravamina 
which  drive  Cain  into  impiety  are  circumstances  which 
could  only  produce  a  similar  effect  on  a  weak  and  sluggish 
mind,— the  necessity  of  exertion  and  the  fear  of  death !  | 
Yet,  in  the  happiest  climate  of  earth,  and  amid  the  early 
vigor  of  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe  (nor  has 
Lord  Byron  so  described  it)  the  toil  to  which  Cain  can  have 
been  subject  as  excessive  or  burdensome.  And  he  is  made 
too  happy  in  bis  love,  too  extravagantly  fond  of  his  wife  and 
his  child,  to  have  much  leisure  for  those  gloomy  thoughts 
which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition  and  jaded  licentious- 
ness. Nor.  though  there  are  some  passages  in  this  drama 
of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of  its  poetry  so 
excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of  design. 
The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descriptions 
are  like  the  shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  once  indis- 
tinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  are  interested ;  and  we  close  the  book 
with  no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  single  pas- 
sage in  it,  and  with  the  general  impression  only  thatLucifer 
has  said  much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain  nas  been  un- 
happy without  grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But 
if,  as  a  poem,  Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's 
reputation,  we  are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that 
its  poetical  defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  as  some  both  of  its  admirers  and  its  enemies 
appear  to  have  supposed,  a  direct  attack  on  Scripture  and 
on  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and 
Lucifer  are  not  more  offiensive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than 
such  discourses  must  necessarily  be,  or  than  Milton,  i^ithout 
offence,  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  beings  similarly  situated. 
And  though  the  intention  is  evident  which  has  led  the  Athe- 
ists Slid  Jacobins  (the  terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metro- 
polis to  circulate  the  work  in  a  cheap  form  among  the 
populace,  we  are  not  ourselves  of  opinion  that  it  possesses 
much  power  of  active  mischief,  or  that  many  persons  will 
be  verv  deeply  or  lastingly  impressed  by  insinuations  which 
lead  to  no  practical  result,  and  difficulties  which  so  obvi- 
ously transcend  the  range  of  human  experience." 

It  is  not  unamusingto  compare  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letters  at  the 
time  :— 

♦*  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  came  home  in  reviewing 
Lord  Byron's  dramatic  poems.  Of  course,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  find  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fault,  tmt  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  done  him  injustice.    *  Fereant  qui  ante  noi  no»> 
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tra  dixerunt*  I  should  hare  liked  to  have  taken  up  the 
same  ground  in  a  gp^at  degree  with  Jeffrey ;  but,  as  it  will 
never  do  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  break  ground  on  a  diflferent  side  of  the  fortress, 
though  not,  I  think,  so  favorable  a  one,  and  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  contending  against  a  rival,  who  has  conducted 
his  attack  with  admirable  taste  and  skill/* 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Campbeirs  Maga- 
zine : — 

**  *  Cain'  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  *  Sardanapa- 
lus'  and  the  '  Two  Foscari.'  Lord  Byron  has  not,  indeed, 
fulAUed  our  expectations  of  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
murderer :  for  there  is  scarcely  any  passion,  except  the  im- 
mediate agony  of  rage,  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe ;  and 
Cain  himself  is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  vehicle  for 
stnking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstractions  of  Death  and 
Life,  Eternity  and  Time  ;  for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of 
the  regions  of  spsice,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that 
g^eat  problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the 
arguments  on  the  awful  subjects  handled  is  very  common- 
place ;  but  they  are  arrayed  in  great  majeslv  ol  language, 
and  coiiducteci  with  a  frightful  audacity.  The  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  goodness  of  God  are  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart, 
bolder  than  some  passages  of  Milton ;  but  they  inspire  quite 
a  different  sensation ;  because,  in  thinking  of  Paradise  Lost, 
we  never  regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  as  other  thau  great 
adverse  powers,  created  by  the  iningination  of  the  poet. 
The  personal  identity  which  Milton  has  given  to  his  spirit- 
ual mtelhgences,  — the  local  habitations  which  he  hiis 
assigned  them, — the  material  beauty  with  which  he  has  in- 
vested their  forms,— all  these  remove  the  idea  of  impurity 
from  their  discourses.  But  we  know  nothing  of  Lord  Byron's 
Lucifer  except  his  speeches:  he  is  invented  only  tnai  he 
may  utter  them ;  and  the  whole  appears  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion, held  for  its  own  sake,  not  maintained  in  order  to 
serve  the  dramatic  consistency  of  the  persons.  He  has 
made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton's  plastic  power ;— that 
power  by  which  our  great  poet  has  msule  his  Heaven  and 
Hell,  and  the  very  regions  of  space,  sublime  realities,  pai- 

{)able  to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced  the  lineaments  of 
lis  angelic  me&sengers  with  the  precision  of  a  sculptor. 
The  Lucifer  of  *  Cam'  is  a  mere  bodiless  abstraction, — the 
shadow  of  a  dogma ;  and  all  the  scenery  over  which  he 
presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  m  faint  outline. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  uncommon  power  displayed, 
even  in  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  journey  of  the 
spirit  and  his  victim,  and  in  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of 
phantasms  at  which  they  arrive  :  but  they  are  utterly  unlike 
the  massive  grandeurs  of  Milton's  creation.  We  are  far 
from  imputing  intentional  impiety  to  Lord  Byron  for  this 
Mystery  ;  nor,  though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do 
we  apprehend  any  dfanger  will  arise  from  its  perusal." 

1       So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewers.    We  shall  conclude 
1    with  a  passage  from  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  "  Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron :" — 

"  One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  effect  of  throw- 

1    ing  the  most  unfavorable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancy  of 

Lord  Byron's  poetry,  but  upon  its  results  to  society,  is 

•  Cain.'  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  incon- 
siderable fK^rtion  of  that  p-oem  which  is  second  only  to 
portions  of  similar  import  in  Milton,— and  many  of  them 
Hot  second;  in  a  style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and 
witli  equal  force,  grandeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and 
conception  ;  .«uch  as  the  most  ngidly-religious  mind  would 
have  read,  if  it  had  come  from  Milton,  or  any  other  poet 
whose  piety  was  not  suspected,  as  the  effusion  of  souiettiing 
approaching  to  holy  inspiration. 

*'  Let  us  then  task  our  candor,  and  inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether  he  who  could  write  such  p:is^sapps  could  mean 
wrong  ?  Let  us  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blas- 
phemous speeches  he  has  nut  into  the  mouths  of  Lucifer 
and  Cam  are  warranted  by  Milton's  example,  and  the  fact 
of  Cain's  transgres-sion  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission 
of  the  dcsiprn  and  filling  up  a  character  who  should  answer 
all  those  speeches  might  be  a  mere  defect  in  the  poet's 
judgment.  He  might  think  that  Lucifer's  known  character 
as  an  Ertl  Spint  precluded  his  arguments  from  the  sanc- 
tion of  authority ;  and  that  Cain's  punishment,  and  the 
denunciations  which  accompMinied  it,  were  a  sufficient 
warning.    I  know  not  that  any  objection  has  been  made  to 

*  Heaven  and  Earth.*  It  has  the  same  cast  of  excellence 
as  the  more  perfect  parts  of  '  Cain,'  but,  perhaps,  not  quite 
BO  intense  in  degree. 


I 


"  It  seems  as  if  Lord  Byroa  persDsdcd  himseIC  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  bemg,  that  be  liad  always  wittun  him  twt 
contrary  spirits  of  good  aad  e«il  eonieiMlxng  for  tr<-  >y 
minion  over  him,  and  thus  reooficiled  those  extmc-rJu  »r» 
flights  of  intellectual  elevation  and  puniy  with  a  ?ut>as«* » -a 
to  the  pride,  the  ferocity,  the  worldly  passions.  lb€  »•."  k  r 
enjoyments,  the  corporeal  pastimes,  the  (amaiar  ti«n»' .  U-r 
vulgarisms,  the  rough  and  coarse  inanline«s.  to  «L;-x  l-t 
alternately  surrendered  himself,  and  which  the  fy^  mm'^  : 
public  chose  to  consider  as  the  sole  aunkmtes  <kf  ht*  per^  -  ^ 
character.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  must  f»rr  '-«c-: 
spent  in  the  musings  by  which  these  high  poem»w  •*»  <r»  a- 
pactcd  of  the  essence  of  tliought,  were  produced  .  ar.-*  - 
all  this  large  portion  of  his  existence  here,  his  ima^-r.i:>  «= 
must  have  borne  him  up  on  its  win^s  into  ethereal  rrr-^* 
far  above  the  gross  and  sensual  enjoyments  uf  this  «n.M*v 
Img  earth.  Did  he  deal,  as  minor  poeu  deal,  m  m^rr  s^^^^ 
dor  of  words,  his  poetry  would  be  no  proof  of  tlus .  tc  a^ 
nevrrdoes  so  '.—there  is  always  a  breauung  soul  bcDeaU  u> 
words. 

*  That  o'er  informs  the  tenement  of  cUy  / 
it  is  like  the  fragrant  vapor  that  rises  in  incense  from  tw 
earth  through  the  morning  dew  ;  and  wbea  we  lisc^n  lo  tut 
lyre, 

*  Less  than  a  God  we  think  there  canaot  dwsU, 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 
That  sings  so  sweetly  and  »o  well  .** 

**  If  Lord  Byron  thought  that,  however  IowIIt  momj  vnm 
might  salute  him  with  a  rude  and  indjscrun!Dal«  rUsaor  W 
applause,  his  poems  were  not  received  with  the  iA»le  aai 
judgment  they  merited,  and  that  «rvere  and  crueJ  eort.Jt*  =^ 
were  attached  to  them  by  those  who  assumed  to  LW«}aeic«« 
authority,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  grmu*  muhamS  f«v 
verting  it  into  acause  of  censure,  that  more  thaDoiil«<&<]k«C 
the  praise  ;  those  fumes  of  flattery  >*  hich  are  impuic^:  as  l>« 
causes  of  a  delirium  that  led  him  mtu  extravagsixcs*'^  ^- 
raging  decorum  and  the  respect  doe  to  the  poteic^  ne«»r,  m 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer  *  faint  praise"  is  '  to  daiaa  .'  « 
confer  pniise  in  a  wrong  place  is  to  insult  and  prDw^ie.  Ixri 
Byron,  therefore,  had  not,  after  all.  the  enrourajeearf'n-  •.*-*? 
is  most  favorable  to  ripen  the  richest  frufl .  sum!  «t  ««*  a 
firm  and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  perwT^. 
"  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others.  1  think  tu»  fceoifi 
residences  were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  c/  «i* 
Muse  than  a  continued  aooae  in  ISn^nd  would  have  ti«^* 
The  poison  of  the  praises  that  were  insidious  diU  mm€  rt^% 
him  so  soon  ;  and  he  was  not  beset  by  treacherous  «.•  v- 
panions,  mortifying  gossip,  .-uid  tliai  pctiy  tnterrtyir^  ^  '- 
ordinary  society  which  tames  and  lowers  the  uoc  •-'  "• 
mind.  To  mingle  much  with  ths  world  is  «o  be  tslsl.-  »•  ' 
degraded  by  familiarity  ;  not  to  mingk.  at  iMut,  «aic%^  w 
busy  and  the  known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  'i^b.rt  i 
significance  is  subjected.  Lord  Byron's  Kweirn  re5^^>-» 
exempted  him  from  these  evils:  he  saw  a  tew  ujol  «<< 
friends,  and  he  corresponded  with  a  few  oLbers ,  but  f  -rs 
an  intercourse  does  not  expose  to  sinuJar  effects.  TY#  •*- 
cessary  knowledge  and  necessary  huits  may  Lkiss  sc  i 
veyed  ;  but  not  all  the  pestilent  chills  which  general  t 
IS  so  officious  to  unveil. 

"If  Lord  Byron  had  not  had  a  mind  with  a  ^trocge  f  pr-i  ^ 
of  virtue  within  it,  I  think  Ui*t  he  would  hare  thru*  a  .1  -  - 
his  pen  at  some  of  the  attacks  he  receirokl,  uvi  gsviea  1 
self  up  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the  r»m««j 
of  his  life.  The  finer  parts  of  his  poems  were  c/  »«cl 
spiritual  splendor,  and  so  pure,  thougn  p4se»oaa&e.  as  rac- 
vation.  that  they  ought  to  have  redrecned  any  fiftrts  ««k1 
were  open  to  doubt  from  a  malevol»nt  eonstrurt^cia.  «aa 
even  have  eclipsed  and  rendered  unnoUcesiile  mazvy  {«a«r:;*e 
faults.  Lord  Byron's  style,  like  his  thougius,  tmA  r««y  v>> 
riety :  it  did  not  attempt  (as  ui  the  common  pr^ctioe  i  t»  maM^ 
poetry  by  the  roetaphoncal  and  the  figurative:  tl  ioU^^^i 
nis  thoughts,  and  was  a  part  of  them :  u  dul  ooi  facc<«r  t^ 
self  to  render  clear  by  illustration  or  impoftaui  by  «ra»- 
ment,  because  the  thought  «ias  clear  or  importeat  ui  tib^i. 
*'  I  remember,  when  I  first  read  *  Cam,'  1  ihoui$tt  tf«  as  • 
composition,  the  most  enchanting  and  irresiMibtr  ol  t^  Lc«6 
Byron's  works ;  and  I  think  so  suH.  ^^:>me  of  t&r  m«s«- 
ments,  taken  delachcdly,  and  left  aiiansH>rred,  are  do  tlfiMias 
dangerous,  aud  therefore  ought  not  to  have  fre«n  so  kft .  tmx 
the  class  of  readers  whom  this  poem  is  Likely  to  mrtv^ 
are  of  so  very  elevated  a  cast,  and  the  effert  of  tJ»»  {»e<rr 
is  to  refine,  spiritualize,  and  illumme  tiie  mtsginanaw  ^«e£^ 
such  a  sort  of  unearthly  subUouty.  t^t  the  miud  i*i  Uir«> 
I  am  persuaded,  will  become  too  strong  to  incur  an?  Otx>: 
thus  predicted,  from  the  defed  which  oas  h 
insisted  on.H 


WERNER. 
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WERNER;   OR   THE   INHERITANCE: 

A  TRAGEDY.* 


THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    GOETHE, 

BY   ONS   or  HX8   IIUMBLE8T   AOMIREE8, 
THU  TKAGEDT   If  DBDIOATKD. 


PREFACE. 

Tine  foDowinff  drama  Ui  taken  entirely  from  the 
"  Ofrman*s  Tale,  Kruitznert**  poblmhed  many  yean 
ftfo  in  Ltt'M  Canterbvry  Tales;  written  (I  believe) 
by  two  mstftfi,  of  whom  one  fnrniAhed  only  thi§  story 
aod  another,  both  of  >vbich  are  considered  superior 
to  the  r^fmainder  of  the  collection.'  I  have  adopted 
tb«  dntrvcteni,  plan,  and  even  the  lan^a^e,  of  many 
part«  of  the  utory.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fied or  altered)  a  few  of  the  uameo  changed,  and  one 

'  chaiaetej,  Ida  of  Stralenhoim,  added  by  myself;  but 
»n  the  re^  the  original  in  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
wtt  yoimv  (about  fourteen.  I  think)  I  first  read  this 

I  Ule,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  ;  and 

,  oiey,  indeed,  bo  said  to  contain  the  i^erm  of  much 
that  I  have  since  written.    I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever 

I  «^  \try  popular  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  popalarity  has 
■ace  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
tb^  ftame  department  But  I  have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  road  it,  agreed  with  mo  in  their 
enknate  of  tho  singular  power  of  mind  and  concep- 
tioa  which  it  develops.     I  should  also  add  crnieeptioiif 


» pnie  tragedy  of  "  Werner*'  was  begun  at  Pisa,  Decem- 
ber l^h.  Itfil,  oompleied  January  20th,  1822,  and  published 

■  m  Loittltia  m  tbe  November  follomng.  The  reviews  of 
"Werner^  were,  without  eiception,  unfavorable.  One 
rntvme  of  the  time  thus  opens  :— 

"  Who  eottld  be  so  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a  dramatist  has 
iw  nvht  to  malce  free  with  other  people's  fables  t  On  the 
itmimrr.  wc  are  quite  aware  that  that  particular  species  of 

■  i^tuji  wbirh  IS  exhibited  in  Uie  construction  of  plots,  never 
'  u  any  ptrhod  (lounsbed  in  England.  We  all  know  that 
'.  ^n9Lk»nr^ef  hmuielf  took  his  stones  from  Italian  novels, 
I  iKuMsh  M|ra»,  Knallsb  Chronicle?,  Plutarch's  Lives— from 
I  aaywh«r*'  mther  than  from  his  own  invention.  But  did  he 
>  lake  tkr  ttAoh  of  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third. 

(t  Afttmiy  and  Cleopatra,  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  1 
IffA  he  not  tnmtsnt,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
eimttetrrt  of  hi»  piocesT  Who  dresms  that  any  old  Italian 
Dovs(«t,  or  baitad-maker,  could  have  formed  the  imagination 
r»r  «tich  a.  creatare  as  Juliet  1  Who  dreams  that  the  Hamlet 
•if  Sh4itpeare,  tlie  princely  enthusiast,  the  melancholy  phi- 
it^opiirr.  titai  fipint  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  incom- 
><vh<»n«ibte  nna  unapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  hu- 
maa  ff^muv,  is  the  same  being,  in  any  thing  but  the  name, 
«i'a  tli^  noui^h,  irtron|r*hearted,  bloody-handed  Amlett  ol^ 
' jir  Dona '  Who  10  there  tltat  supposes  (loethe  to  have  taken 
tse  ckKFsrter  of  ht»  Faust  from  the  nursery  rhymes  and 
•nor  p«af»iiteu  atiout  the  Devtl  and  Doctor  Faustus  ?  Or 
on.  to  nMDe  nearer  home,  imagines  that  Lord  Byron  him« 
Kcii  foand  4>»  (tantanapalus  m  Dionysiua  of  Halicamassus  ? 
"  But  htrt  Lord  Bynin  baa  mrnUtd  nothing— lUisolutely 
xotaiaa.  Tteore  m  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even 
fw  mon  trivial,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Liee's  novel, 
wairru«g  ex  «etly  m  the  saoie  manner,  brought  about  by  ex- 
•rxjy  the  same  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  same  ef- 
%eu  on  the  plot.  And  then  as  to  the  characters—not  only  is 


rather  than  execution ;  for  the  story  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story, 
I  could  mention  some  very  high  names :  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ;  for  every  one  must 
jndge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  I  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  Uie  original  story,  that  he  may  see  to 
what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it ;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusing  it  than  the  drama,  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  bbck  as 
1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  "  l7/ric  and  Ilvina,**  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  burn,)  and  had  nearly  completed 
an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances. 
This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England ; 
but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  rewritten  the 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage.* 
Pisa,  February,  1822. 


every  one  of  them  to  be  found  in  *  KruiUner,'  but  every  one 
is  to  be  found  there  more  fully  and  powerfully  developed. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  from 
our  old  familiarity  with  Miss  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  we 
rather  incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  the  gist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or  rather  copier, 
in  several  of  what  seem  to  be  meant  for  his  most  elaborate 
delineations.  The  fact  is,  that  this  undevialing  do-^eness, 
this  humble  fidelity  of  imitation,  is  a  thing  so  perfectly  new 
in  any  thing  worthy  of  the 'name  of  literature,  that  we  are 
sure  no  one,  who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  will 
be  able  to  form  the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 

•*  Those  who  have  never  reatl  Miss  Lee's  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
story  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  conceived,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  stories, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

" '  Kruitzner,  or  the  German*s  Tale/  possf'sscs  mystery, 
and  yet  clearness,  as  to  its  structure  ;  strength  of  c^hararters, 
and  admirable  contrast  of  characters  :  and,  above  all,  the 
most  lively  interest,  blended  uith  and  subservient  to  llie 
most  affecting  of  moral  lessons." 

The  reader  will  find  a  minute  analysis.  introduce<l  by  tbe 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xii.  p.  710.] 

«  [This  is  not  correct.  "  The  YoungLady's  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily's,"  and  "  the  Cleri;yman*a  Tale,  or  Pembroke," 
were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  "  The  Re- 
cess." the  comedy  of  "The  Chapter  of  Accidenl*.."  and 
'•  Almedya,  a  Tragedy,"  who  died  m  1824.  The  **  (Jerroan's 
Tale,"  and  all  the  othr-rs  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were 
written  by  Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  sisters.] 

•[Werner  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
dramas  that  proved  successful  in  representation.  It  is  still 
(1836)  in  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


AoTb 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Men. — Weenbk. 
Uleic. 

STIUI.BNinCIJf. 
iDENfTTEIN. 

Gabok. 

Fbitz. 

Hbnbick. 

Ebic. 

ARNUBm. 

Mbivtbr. 

RODOLPH. 
LUDWIO. 

Women. — Josbphinb. 

Ida  Stralbnheim. 

Seene— Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  SQetia,  and  partly 
in  Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Pragne. 

Time^The  Chte  of  the  Thirty  Yeart*  War. 


WERNER. 


ACT  I. 

8CENB    I. 

The  HaU  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  email  Town 
on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  SHeeia—the  Night 
tempeetuoue. 

Wbrnbr*  and  Jobbmiinb  Am  wife. 

Joe.  Mt  love,  be  calmer ! 

Wer.  I  am  calm. 

Joe.  To  m»— 

Yes,  bnt  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ouia 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  shoald  deem  thee  happy, 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  here  ! 

Wer.        'Tis  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  bkxNl  is  fnnen. 

Joe.  Ah,  no ! 

Wer.  {emiling.)  Why !  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  7 

Joe.  1  would 

Have  it  a  healthful  current. 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  checked — how  soon,  I  care  not 

Joe.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  7 


I  [Wcmcr— wo  mean  Kniitzner— is  admirably  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  common 
a  character  t  The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind,  pow- 
erful connections,  brilliant  prosnects,  who,  after  squander- 
ing away  all  in  wanton  sell-inaulgence,  baring  lired  only 
for  himself,  finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character, 
the  prey  of  bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  re- 
morse as  in  his  gaye^.  All  that  is  wconsisteot  in  the  char- 
acter of  Kruitzner  is  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner 
of  the  drama.— £ci.  Acv.] 

a  [In  this  play.  Lord  Byron  adopts  the  same  nerveless 
and  pointless  kmd  of  blank  verse,  which  was  a  sorrow  to 
everybody  in  his  former  dramatic  essays.  It  is,  indeed. 
'*  most  unmusical,  roost  melancholy."  —  "  Ofs,"  **  tos,'* 
*'  ands,*'  "  fors,"  *■  bys,"  ■'  buts,"  and  the  like,  are  the  most 


that  vhkk 


M 


Wer. 

Joe.  Hien  canst  thoa  wish  for 

break  mine  7 
Wer.  (approaching  her  slowly.)  But  for  Oft  I 
been — ^no  matter  what. 
Bat  much  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  am. 
Thon  knowest ;  what  I  mi(rht  or  Aouki  have  hea 
Thoo  knowest  not :  but  atifi  I  leva  Kheo«  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  ua. 

[  Wbbnbb  walke  on  a&mpliy,  amd  tken  affnm 

JOSEPBINB. 

The  Btonn  of  the  aiglbt 
Perhaps  affects  me ;  I  am  a  thing  of  feeli]igB» 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  aa,  alaa ! 
Thoa  know'st  by  saflbringa  more  than  iiiiae»  nay  k 
In  watching  me. 

Joe.  To  aeo  thee  wall  m  mocb— 

To  see  thee  h^py 

Wer.  Where  hast  thoa  aoaB  aoc 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  nat! 

Joe.  Batthiak 

How  many  in  this  hoar  of  tempeii  ahiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  raioy 
Whose  every  drop  bowa  them  down  neaier  eaith. 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  hiineath 
Her  Borface. 

Wer.  And  that's  not  the 

For  chamben7  rest  is  att.    The  wretchee  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howb  leoad  thtm»  i 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  sapa  in  their  bonee 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  aokdief  > 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  shoald  know  the  thing  Ihoa  talk'st 

Joe.  And  art  thou  not  now  abelter'd  from  tbon 

Wer.  Yea.    And  from  theoe  akme. 

Joe.  And  that  ie 

Wer.  True — to  a  peasant 

Joe.  Shoald  the  aofaiy  boa 

Be  thankleas  for  that  refiige  which  their  habOa 
Of  eariy  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  foitune  leaves  them  on  the  ahoab  of  life? 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  thoa  knew'at  it  is  not;  «e 
Have  borne  all  this,  PU  not  aay  patiently. 
Except  in  thee— but  we  have  bocne  it 

Joe.  We0  7 

Wer.  Somethmg  beyond  oar  outward 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  aoob) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  mam. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickne«a  whidi 
Seized  me  upon  this  deooUte  fiontier,  and* 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  bat  mrans, 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  me  ! — bat 
For  this  I  had  been  happy* — tkou  been  happf — 
Tlie  splendor  of  my  rank 


tot 

laS' 


common  conclusions  of  a  line ;  there  is  no  saae,  a 
harmony,  **  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oox 
is  there  sny  thing  of  abrupt  fiery  vigor  to 
these  defects.— Blociwood.] 

s  [In  this  drama  there  is  absolutely  no  poetry  to  be  f 
and  if  the  messure  of  verse  which  'is  hue  dealt  to  as  a«  s 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  future,  w«  hawr  nnly 
to  entreat  that  Lord  Byron  will  drop  theeeteasony  etf  riinais 
up  his  prose  into  lines  of  ten,  eleven«  or  twelve  ■Tilat4n  twr 
he  is  not  very  punctiUous  on  this  head,)  and  Isvar  «s  wna 
it  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no  very  cnaniait  alebsw 
to  transmute  his  verse  into  prose,  nor»  nrrawitaa  me  rt> 
periment.  to  convert  his  plam  sentenoes  into  yeime  IHie  fci5 
own.—"  when,"  says  Werner,  "but  for  this  omtnnvtt  »"^» 
ness,  which  seized  me  upon  this  deeolase  fnraUarranl  faoua 


SciNt  I. 


WERNER. 
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My  ffltlier^B  name-— been  skill  upheld ;  and,  more 
T%aa  tKoet 

J«<.  (ahruptlp)  My  aon— <mr  aon--«ir  Ulric, 
B^fii  chBf^d  again  m  these  lonj^-empty  annst 
And  all  a  mother's  huneer  satisfied. 
Twelre  years !  he  was  hut  eight  then  r—beautifnl 
He  WB9,  and  beantifdl  he  most  he  now, 
My  Ulric  I  my  adored ! 

Wtr,  I  have  been  AiH  oft 

The  ehan  of  Fortune ;  now  she  hath  overtaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos;  Lonely !  my  dear  husband? 

Wer.  Or  worse — iuTolvinff  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  wotne  than  solitude.    JUane,  I  had  died. 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jes.  And  I  had  not  oQtlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfoct!    We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 


With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Furthor.    Take  oomfoK, — ^we  shall  find  our  boy. 
Wer.  We  were  in  sight  of  hun,  of  every  thing 
AVliioh  conld  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  to  be  baffled  that! 
Joe.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Axe  we  not  pennileas? 
Jsib  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.   But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power; 
Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas !  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
lo  my  o*er>forvent  youth ;  but  for  the  abuse 
I  Long  sidferiBgB  have  atoned.    My  father's  death 

Ii»f!  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
I  TUr  e<4d  tad  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
.  K»pt  hie  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
I  The  flattering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstepp'd  me, 

Become  the  master  of  my  rtglits,  and  lord 
t  Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 

Dominion  and  domain. 
'      Jes.  Who  knows?  our  son 

,  May  have  retaru'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 

Ev«n  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  7 
I       Wfr.  Tm  hopeless. 

,  Sioc^  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 

EotaitTng,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
I  HimaBlf,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 

I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
I  The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
,  Of  the  third  generation ;  but  Heaven  seems 
)  To  claim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  mv  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

J90,  i  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baflled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 
Wer.  We  shoald  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
ne«; 
Mors  latal  than  a  mortal  malady, 
I  Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  ei^ace : 
Ev#tt  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
Pj  the  snares  cf  this  avaricious  fiend ; — 
now  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here? 


«MMd,  But  akme  my  strength,  bat  means,  and  leares  us— 
a«*  •  ttas  It  berond  me !  bat  for  this  I  had  been  happjr."— 
Tbi»  IS,  ladaed,  beyond  ns.  If  this  be  poetry,  toan  we 
««fe  wm$g  m  taking  hu  Lordship's  pretacs  for  prose.  It 
•lii  roa  on  ten  fliet  as  well  as  the  rest. 

«*  ntme  of  the  characters  are  modified 
Or  altered,  a  few  of  tbe  names  changed,  and 
One  dharaiBter,  Ida  of  Stralenhelm, 
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Jos.  He  doea  not  know  thy  peivn ;  and  his  spies. 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee«  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 
None  holds  us  here  for  au^t  save  what  we  seem. 

Wtr.  Save  what  we  seem!  save  what  we  ore- 
sick  beggars. 
Even  to  oar  very  hopes. — ^Ha !  ha ! 

Jos,  Alas! 

That  bitter  laugh ! 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
WAo,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 
WAo,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hoUow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals? 

Jos.  You 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 
My  Werner !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer.  An  exile's  dau^ter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage  ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bora  for. 
Your  father's  bouse  was  noble,  though  decay'd  ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,    [noble ; 

J08.   Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  ia 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  7 

Joe.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — ^nothing. 

Wer.  How, — ^nothing? 

Joe.  Or  wone ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers. 
Thou  mightst  have  eam'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer.  (ironically.)  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 
Excellent !  [art 

Joe.  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 
My  heart's  first  choice ; — ^which  chose  thee,  knowing 

neither 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  naught,  save  thy 

sorrows: 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee ! 

Wer.   My  better  angel!   snch  I  have  ever  found 
thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper. 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance  ;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — ^to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee ! 
Tnist  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring. 


Added  by  myself:  but  in  the  rest  the 
Original  is  chiefly  followed.    When 
I  was  younff  (about  fourteen,  I  think)  I 
First  read  this  tale,  which  made  a  deep  improssion 
Upon  me."— 
Nor  is  there  a  line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  but  we 
could  point  out  many  in  the  drama  as  bad.— Campbbll.] 
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My  father  ban^d  me  fivm  my  fiUhex^e  hooae, 
Tho  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires, 
(For  I  was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  leas 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy*s  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  trim  what 
My  faults  deserved— exclusion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  Unid  knocking  i»  heard. 

Jo8.  HhAl 

Wet.  A  knocking! 

Jo9.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hoar  7    We  have 
Few  visiieis. 

Wer,  And  poverty  haih  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  stflL 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[WxaNER  puts  his  hand  into  hit  boaonif  ao  if 
to  oeareh  for  some  weapon. 

Joa.  Oh!  do  not  look  so.    I 

Win  to  the  door.  It  camiot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wmtry  desolation : — 
The  veiy  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goee  to  the  door. 

Bnier  Idenbtkin.^ 

Iden,  A  lair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hosteas 
And  worthy ^Whaf  s  your  name,  my  friend  T 

Wer.  Are  yon 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  7 

Iden.  Not  afraid  7 

Egad !  I  am  afVaid.    You  look  as  if 
I  a8k*d  for  something  better  than  your  name. 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it 

Wer.  Better,  sir! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more?   You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  resign'd  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  yean — ^but  'tie  still  a  palace) — 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e*er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.    He  is  an  officer  of  trust, 
Su7]geon*s  assistant,  (hoping  to  be  surgeon,) 
And  has  done  miracles  i*  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

Wer.  To  yours? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  Werner. 
Cannot  you  humor  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  loam  his  purpose  ? 

Iden.  Well,  Fm  glad  of  that ; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart : — ^blood  is  not  water,  cousin ; 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance  :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  Yon  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already ; 


>  [The  most  amanng  fellow  in  the  drama  is  Monsieur 
Idenstein  ;  who  makes  the  finest  speech,  too,  beyond  com- 
parisoQ,  of  any  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  is, 
where  he  got  it.— £ei.  Rev.} 

•  (Gabor  is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  he  Is  alwajs 
on  the  point  of  turning  oat  sometmng  more  than  he  proves 


And  if  yon  had  not,  Twm  no  wine  to  oSer» 
Else  it  were  yours :  but  this  you  know,  or  AoahA  kaem. 
You  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  wiO  not  sea 
That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  yonr  boiiMSs ! 
What  brings  you  here  7 

Iden.  Why,  what  should  brio^  me  Im«>  " 

Wer.  1  know  not,  thoogfa  I  think  that  1  canld  gaev 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside.)  Patience,  dear  Wctik-i  ! 

Iden.  You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  thea^ 

Jos.  How  lAioold  v» ' 

Iden.  The  river  has  o'erflow'd. 

Jos.  Alas !  we  hscve  knova 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  thcae  five  days ;  aiaco 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Iden.  But  what  yoQ  doD*t  kaow  ii^ 

That  a  great  personage,  v^o  fain  woald  esosm 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postillionn^  w^ches. 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-hcnes, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet 

Jos.  Poor  creatures !  are  yon  sural 

Iden.  Yea,  of  the  meafcry, 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  hot  as  yci 
We  know  not  if  his  excelleney's  dead 
Or  no ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown* 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  m  office  should  be ; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  awaJlow^d 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  piMwH ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  tnveller* 
Who,  at  their  proper  perils  saatchM  him  from 
Tho  whiriing  river,  have  sent  on  to  etrnto 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  aa 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  de^ul  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  reoeive  hhnT  hoe*  I  beys. 
If  we  can  be  of  service— «ay  the  worS. 

Iden.  Here  7  no ;  but  in  the  prmce*a«wii  apwtmcat. 
As  fits  a  noble  guest  »~'tis  damp,  bo  doubt* 
Not  having  been  inhabited  theae  twelve  yeu»; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  plaoe» 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in  *t,  if  be  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why  , 

He'll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'ertheiaai^  i 

I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  apfdianoas  I 

To  be  got  ready  for  the  wofst— that  is,  I 

In  case  he  should  survive.  , 

Jos.  Poor  gentlemaa ! 

I  hope  he  will,  vrith  all  my  heart. 

Wer.  Intendaat, 

Have  you  not  leam'd  his  name  ?    My  JospphinN 

[AMids  to  km  wi/f. 
Retire :  1*11  sift  this  ibol.  [Exit  StrntrrnDkO. 

Iden.  His  name  7  oh  IjmA  i 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  orne  ? 
'Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he'a  able 
To  give  an  answer ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epiuph.     M ethougfat 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  duimT 

Wer.  True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  w«U  and  wsely. 


Cfah. 
Idem 


Enter  Gabor.* 
If  I  intrude,  I  < 


Ob,  BOS 


to  be.  A  sort  of  mysterious  horror  is  thnnm  ntta.* 
his  impalpability,  in  Uie  tale;  but,  in  the  dnin>«.  t*  .' 
only  a  sentimental,  moody,  high- mettled  sohiirr  \J  *-« 
tune,  whose  appearances  and  disaHMAranees  are  lkA^ 
singularly  inopportune,  and  who  tods  la  a  mcs*  ast* 
ary .    His  character,  is,  we  think,  decidoUj  a  fiidiux.. —I..' 
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This  w  the  psiace ;  thii  a  itnnger  liko 
YquiwU';  I  pray  yon  make  yoarmlf  at  home : 
Bat  where  '•  lik  exeeUency?  and  hew  fares  he? 

Gab,  Welly  and  wearily,  bat  out  of  peril : 
He  pttmed  to  change  his  garment*  in  a  cottage, 
(Where  I  doBTd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither.) 
And  has  almost  recover*d  from  his  drenching, 
llr  will  be  here  anon. 

iden.  What  ho,  there !  bustle  ! 

Without  thefts  Herman,  Weiibnrff,  Peter,  Conrad ! 
[CHoe9  direetioTU  to   different  9ervants  toko 
enter. 
\  nohteman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  w  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Kf<>p  np  the  stove— I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
Aod  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 
.^all  faraiBh  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
L^ft  it  some  doien  years  ago.    And  then 
Hi«  rxeellency  will  sop,  donbtleas? 

G^  Faith ! 

I  cannot  tell ;  bat  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Wonid  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  nooliin^  in  yoor  river :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honor  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  tnvRller's  appetite. 

/den.  Rut  are  yon  sore 

His  rzcelleacy But  his  name :  what  is  It  7 

Gab,  I  do  not  know. 

Idem  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

O^b.  I  helped  my  friend  to  do  sa 

/des.  Well,  that's  strange, 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  yon  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Net  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scares  siMmId  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Idewu  Pray, 

Good  friend^  and  who  may  yoa  be? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

HoDgaiiaiL 

Iden.  Whiehiacaird? 

Gab.  It  mattexB  little. 

Iden.  (atide.)  I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he 's  call'd ! 
Priy.  has  bin  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Snfficient 

/dm.  How  many? 

OoAl  I  did  not  count  them. 

W<»  esme  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  dra^  him  through  his  carnage  window. 

Iden.  Well»  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great 
man! 
Xo  doubt  youll   have  a  swingeing  sum   as  recom- 
pense. 

Gab»  Peitiaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  7 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  op  mjrself  to  sale : 
Iq  tlie  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  gjbum  of  your  Hockcheimer — a  green  glass, 
Wr«;ftthM  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  derices, 
OVrflowini;  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage  ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e*er 
Rub  baxaid  of  being  drewn'd,  (attboogh  I  own 
It  aeems,  of  ail  d^^aths,  the  le»*t  likely  for  you,) 
111  Bdl  ystt  out  for  nothing.    Quick,  my  friend, 
Aod  fhmk,  fbr  every  bumper  I  shall  qnsfT, 
A  wave  the  leas  may  roll  above  your  head. 


Iden.  (atide.)  I  don*t  mneh  like  this  ieilow-^^lose 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not:  however, 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlock  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  Idbnbtbin. 

Gab.  (to  Werner.)  This  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume : 
Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decayed. 

Wer.  The  apartment 

Designed  for  him  yon  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest 

Gcdf.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  (quickly.)  Sir! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me :  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you? 

Wer.  Nothing:  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  os  less  so: 
I  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and   passing  guest,  the   coun- 
terpart 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wer.  Very  true. 

Gab,  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.         1  have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service? 

The  Imperial  ? 

Wer.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself.)  I 
commanded — ^uo — I  mean 
I  served  ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago. 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  tum'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may  ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that? 

Gab,  Whate'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance :  the  Chatelaine  roust  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
IVe  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I— nothing. 

Gab.  That's  harder   still.    You  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer,  I  was. 

Gab,  You  look  one  still.    All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Onr  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  levell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  breth- 
ren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich,  but  healthy ; 
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I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
Yon  aeem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it? 

[Gabor  puUa  out  kit 

Wer,  Who 

Told  yon  I  was  a  beggar? 

€fao.  Yon  younelf. 

In  saying  yon  were  a  soldier  daring  peace-time. 

Wer,  {looking  at  him  voith  ouojrieion.)    You  know 
me  not? 

Gab.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  how  riionld  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hoar  since  ? 

Wer.  Sir,  I  thank  yon. 

Your  offer 's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  nnkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger. 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  bat  no  leas  I  thank  yon. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  &8t  to  oflfer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me.  [Exit. 

Gab.  (toluo.)  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  thongh 
worn, 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
Which  tear  life  oat  of  us  before  our  time ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly :  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however. 
For  the  cop's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Ioknstkin. 

Iden.  'TIS  here !  the  supernaculum  !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine ;  and  'tis  great  pity. 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  yean. 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — Here's  to  our  hostess ! — ^your  fair  wife ! 

[TakeM  tke  glass. 

Iden,  Fair! — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty ;  but  I  pledge  yon 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment,)  retum'd  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  7 

Iden.  I  would  she  were ! 

But  you're  mistaken : — ^that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  he  a  prince's : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind  I 

Gab,  1  don't     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  ?    He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  oatwaid  foitanea. 

Iden.  There  I  diffi^r. 

'   He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
I   Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
I   Except  his  mune,  (and  that  I  oiuy  leam'd 
To-night,)  I  know  not 

€fai.  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Iden.  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche, 


About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  abnost  to  death.    He  ^ouM  have  diad. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true  .'-—but  why  ? 

Iden.  V^liy,  what  ii  Mt 

Without  a  living  7    He  has  not  a  atiwr. 

Gab.  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  tkoi  a  poasa 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  shoukl  admii 
Guests  so  foriom  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Iden,   That's  true ;  but  pity»  as  yon  know,  do»M 
make 
One's  heart  commit  these  foUiea ;  and  besides^ 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time. 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  pceeenK  ho«r ; 
And  BO  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodtged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  then 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  looms^ 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long  i 

As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Gab.  PoorKHik! 

Iden.  Ay» 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty, 

If  I  mistake  not    Whither  were  they  gsiag  T  ' 

Iden.  Oh !  Heaven  knowa  where,  unleoa  le  heatfa 
itself. 
Some  da3f8  ago  that  k»k'd  the  hkeliesl  jotmiey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner !  I  have  heard  the  nana : 

But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Iden,  Like  enough  I  i 

But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and  | 

A  blaze  of  torches  from  witboot    As  save 
As  destiny,  his  excellency  *s  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post:  will  yon  not  join  me* 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  preaent 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door? 

Gab.  I  draee'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  wooMMve fivca 
His  barony  or  county  to  lepel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  guzgUog  throat. 
He  has  valets  now  enough :  they  stood  akxif  thea> 
Shaking  their  dripping  ean  upon  the  shore. 
All  roaring  "  Help !"  ont  efiering  none  ;  and  an 
For  duty,  (as  you  call  it)— I  did  mine  then^ 
Now  do  youro.    Hence,  and  how  and  cnnge  hia 

Iden.  I  cringe !~bat  I  shall  loan  the  onndDD- 
nity — 
Plague  take  it !  he'U  be  here,  and  I  net  th^rtl 

[Exit  InsnersDi  A«sCn«- 

Re-enter  Wsazru. 

Wer.  {to  himoelf.)  I  heard  a  noise  of  ^^eeb  and 
voices.    How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me ! 
Perceiving  GABoa.]        Still  here !     Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?    His  frank  ofibr 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy  ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  aeem  tifC; 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thouabt. 
These  old  walls  will  be  noi^  soon.  ^Iie  1 
Or  count,  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  i 
May  be,)  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  men  respect 
Than  did  the  elementit  is  oome. 

Iden,  {without.)  This  way — 

This  way,  your  excelleney  >-h«ve  a  enre. 
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The  staircase  is  a  Utile  gfcxmiy,  and 
Somawimt  decayed ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  gneat — t^y  take  my  ann,  my  lord ! 

,  Enter  Stiaijuibbi]|»  iDBNvrBiN,  and  Attendants-^ 
partly  kit  men,  mid  partly  Retaimtrs  of  the  Domain 
of  whiek  iBBHaruH  ta  Iniendant, 
StraL  ru  net  me  here  a  moment 
I     lien,  {to  the  oervanU.)  Ho !  a  chair ! 

I  lortantty,  knavea !  [SraAUtMBXiii  oitt  down. 

'      Wn.  (atide.)        Tie  he ! 
,     StraL  Fm  better  now. 

.  Who  are  these  strangera? 

Iden,  Please  you,  my  good  lord, 

^  Od«  nys  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer.  {aloud  and  hastily,)  Who  says  that? 

[They  took  at  him  with  surprise. 
IdeiL  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  ! — 
hot 
IIcre*t  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
Tg  racogniw.  [Pointing  to  Gaxor. 

Oah,  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

(Itn  Doble  memory. 
StraL  I  apprehend 

'  Thw  «  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  ofwo  my  rescue.    Is  not  that  the  other? 

[Pointing  to  Wernkr. 
My  iitate  when  I  was  snocor'd  must  excuse 
My  nncenaiuty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 
lien.  He  \ — no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  res* 
coe 
ThsB  can  aflbtd  it    'Tis  a  poor  sick  man, 
Trav«i.tirBd,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream*d  to  rise. 
SireL  Methooght 

I  TTial  there  were  two 

j     Oak.  There  were,  in  company  ; 

Bttt,  in  the  service  rendered  to  your  lordship, 
I  QMds  most  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whateTor  aid  was  render*d 
Was  Ait .-  K  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  yooth  oittatripp'd  roe ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on  me.    I  was  hot  a  glad  second 
l*nte  a  nobler  principal 
StraL  Where  is  he? 

^  An  Atten.  My  hud,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
■  Vour  sicellency  rssted  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to*morrow. 

StraL  TiU 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks. 

And  (hen 

Gah.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

^  moeh.    My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

StraL  {Jistng  hi»  eyes  upon  WnaMxa :  then  aaide) 
It  caoaot  be  !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
T»  tw<«ty  yean  since  I  beheld  him  with 
"niep^  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirt  oa  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  ha,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Siflpicion  of  my  plan.    Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  thi»  be  he  or  no?    I  thought  ere  now, 
To  have  been  loid  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
Ift  haste,  thongh  even  the  elements  appear 
To  light  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

Mftv  keep  me  prisoner  hero  till 

[He  pauaea,  and  looka  at  Wsknch  ;  then  reaumea. 

This  mi 
I  Bs  vatch'd.    If  it  it  he,  he  is  so  changed. 


His  father,  rishig  from  his  grave  again. 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.    I  must  be  wary : 

An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden,  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.    Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

StraL  'Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd- 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought    I  will  to  rest 

Iden.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendor. 

(iiside.)  Somewhat  Utter'd, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torchlight ; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  forever  lie. 

StraL  (rieing  and  turning  to  Gabob.)  Good-night, 
good  people !    Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab,  I  attend  you. 

StraL  {after  a  few  atepOf  pauaea,  and  calU  Wxr- 
Nsa.)  Friend! 

Wer.  Sir! 

Iden,  Sir  !  Iiord— oh  lord !   Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  7    Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding: 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

StraL  (to  Ioxnstkin.)  Peace,  intendant ! 

Iden.  Oh ! 

I  am  dumb. 

StraL  {to  Wbenkr.)  Have  you  been  long  here  ? 

Wer.  Long? 

StraL  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.    I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not 

StraL  Indeed!   Ne'er  the  less. 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite~-that  is,  reply — ^in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd 
by  sickness* 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  ? 

Wer.  {quickly.)   I  am  not  journeying  the  same 
way! 

StraL  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  yon  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.    You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days:  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

StraL  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  {bitterly.)  Is  it? 

StraL  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.        'Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  dad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

StraL  {atartled.)  I? 

Wer.  Yes>-yoa !   Yon  know  me  not,  and  question 
me. 
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And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — ^not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.    Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  Til  satisfy  younBelf,  or  me. 

StraL  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  re- 
serve. 
Wer.  Many  have  such : — Have  you  none  ? 
Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wer,  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  naught  in  common  with  him. 

StraL  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humor,  though  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  gw>d-night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way !  (/o  Gaboiu)  Sir,  you  will 
with  me  ? 
[Exeunt  Stralenhkim  and  attendanta;  Idkn- 
STKIN  and  Gabor. 
Wer,  {90ltu.)  'Tis  he !  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Be- 
I  fore 

I  I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inforni*d  me,  that  he  had  obLaiu'd  an  order 
From  Brandenburg's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
;   Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 

Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !    But 
I   I  dcem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 

Had  baffled  the  dow  hounds  in  their  pursuit 
'  What's  to  be  done  7    He  knows  me  not  by  person ; 

Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
]   Have  recognised  him,  after  twenty  years, 
!  We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
j  Our  youth.    But  those  about  him  !   Now  I  can 
:   Divine  the  frankneaa  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
I  No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's, 
I  To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means ! 
I  Sick,  poor — ^begirt  too  with  the  flooding  riven, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
AU  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men*s  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope !    An  hour  ago  metbought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  'tis  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day, 
And  I'm  detected,— on  the  very  eve 
Of  honors,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favoring  an  escape. 

Enter  loEmrim  ^nd  Futz  in  convergation. 

Fritz,  Immediately. 

Iden,  I  tell  you  'tis  impossible. 

Fritx.  It  matt 

Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant 

Idem  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz,  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  yon  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Jden.    The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  T 
I       Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
,   Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Befiora 

An  hour  is  past  m  do  my  best  to  wnre  him. 

Fritz.  RAmfimber !  [Exit  Fritz. 


Iden,  The  devil  take  these  great  man !  ttwy 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.    Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shireriiig  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril 
Of  their  lives,  dispatch  them  o'er  the  river  towanli 
Frankfort     Methinks  the  barons  own  experience 
Some  houri  ago  might  t^uch  him  fellow -feeling : 
But  no,  '*  it  must"  and  theiv's   an    cod  ~  Hov 

now? 
Are  you  there.  Mynheer  Werner  ? 

Wer,  Yon  hav«  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Yes — be*s  doB&f, 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  ezpenaea  ; 
But  I  must  not  lose  time :  Good-night !  [Exit 

Wer.  •'ToFrukknr 

So,  so,  it  thickens !   Ay* ''  the  commandant** 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps  . 

Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.     No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me  ' 

Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This 

[Wernrr  looks  around,  and  tnatekes  mf  a  haft 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  mywif  al  least 
Hark, — footsteps !   How  do  I  know  that  StnleaheoB 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  f 
That  he  suspects  me 's  cettatn.    I'm  ahme ; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak  ;  he  ttaoag 
lu  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority.  I 

I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name  ' 

Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  biiTgb«iv 
Than  tliey  could  do  elsewhere.    Hark !  nearer  siS ! 
I'll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  commmricalc* 

With  the No !  all  is  rifent— 'twas  my  laney  !^ 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder : — I  mnst  hash  my  sodI 

Amidst  its  perils.    Yet  I  will  retire. 

To  seo  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  houxs,  at  the  worat 

[Wkrner  draws  a  panel,  and  «x»l,  cisrfiy  if 
after  him. 

Enter  Garor  and  JoaRraccE. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  T 

Jos.  Here,  I  thought:  I  Ml  hs 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.    But  these  roots* 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant 

Oab.  Baron  Stralenbcim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Jos.  aim! 

What  can  there  be  m  common  with  themod 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  onkuovni  Werner  T 

Gab.  That  you  know  best 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  WM«  so^  bow 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  tn  his  behalf. 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  lil^  you  Av«d^ 

Gab,  I  help'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  hfau  In 
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Oppnanon.    I  know  weU  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thoosand  modee  of  tramplini^  on  the  poor. 
1  heve  prored  them  i  and  my  spint  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  praetisiDg  against  the  weak : — 
This  18  foy  (Mily  motiTe. 

Jos.  It  woaM  be 

Not  easy  to  peisaade  my  consort  of 
Yoiir  good  iuteutiotts. 

Oab.  Ib  he  so  suspicioas  7 

Jo8.  He  was  not  once ;  bttt  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gah.  Tm  sony  for  it 

SoMpicion  is  a  heavy  armor,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night  1  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  Gaboe. 

He^-enfer  rnemmiN  and  tome  PeasantM,    Josktiunb 
retiret  up  the  HaH 

Fir9i  PtammL  But  if  I*m  drown*d7 

Idf^L  Why,  yon  will  be  well  paid  for*t, 

And  have  risk*d  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
1  doubt  not 

Seeomd  PeannL  But  our  wives  and  families? 

Idtru  Canooi  be  woise  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Peatant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden,  That's  right    A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  Mldier.     Ill  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
I  In  the  prince's  body-guard — ^if  yon  succeed ; 
And  yoo  obaU  have  Asides,  in  sparkling  coin, 
Two  thaUn 

Thhrd  PeoMant.  No  more  i 

Iden,  Oat  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  I 
I  if\\  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalera  in 
Small  chaaga  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
I>o  Bot  &v^  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Third  PeatatU^  Never — but  ne'er 

The  I«w  I  must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  bom,  knave  ? 

Third  Peasant,  No— the  prince's, 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Idea.  Sirrah !  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I'm  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intinnate  connection ; — "  Cousin  Idenstein ! 
{Quoth  h^f)  youll  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
\nd  so,  you  villaioi !  troop— march — ^march,  I  say ; 
And  if  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 
Be  s|idi|klMl  by  the  Oder— look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  lUretchM  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
like  Ziska's  okm,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Rft£ractary  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Lnpcnhnities — Away,  ye  earth-worms ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out 

/ml  (coming  forward^  I  fain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 
or  feudal  tyrannv  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  ai4i  ancf  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
la  aerrttude,  o'er  Bomething  still  more  servile ; 
And  vice  in  miseiy  afiecting  still 
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A  tatter'd  splendor.    What  a  state  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sonny  land. 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 

like  Cosma    We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfeh  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 

But,  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  cEme, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags. 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  Ueak  elements 

His  foruL    And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants !  and  such  his  pride  of  biith — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  bom  in  an  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  sou  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  eaxfy  nature ; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.     Father! 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric !     I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me ! 

What's  that?    Tliou,  Werner!  can  it  be?  and  thus? 

Enter  Wkrnkr  hoMtUy,  with  the  knife  in  hia  hand, 
by  the  aecret  panel,  tphich  he  cloeea  hurriedly  after 
him, 

Wer.  (not  at  fret  recognieing  her.)   Discovered! 

then  m  stab {recognieing  her,) 

Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Joe,  What  rest?    My  God ! 

What  doth  this  mean? 

Wer,  {showing   a  rouleau.)    Here's  gold— gold, 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

Joe,  And  how  obtam'd? — ^that  knile ! 

Wer,  Ta  bloodless— yft 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Joe.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Wer,  Ask  not!  but  let  us  thmk  where  we  shall 
go— 
This— this  will  make  us  way — (showing  the  gold) — 
I'U  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonor. 

Wer,  Dishonor! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it 

Wer.  Let  us  hence. 

Tn  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 

Wer,  Hope !  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos,  Yet  one  question— 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Wer,  (fiercely.)         Left  one  thing  undone,  which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

Jos.     Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee ! 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  11. 

SCBNE    I. 
A  HaU  in  the  Mome  Palace, 


Enter  loKNffrEDf  and  Othere. 

Iden.  Fine  doings !  goodly  doingB !  honest  doings ! 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 
Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne*er  was  heard  of. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  union  the  rats  despoilM 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden.  Oh  I  that  I  e*er  should  lire  to  see  this  day ! 
llie  honor  of  our  city*s  gone  forever. 

Fritz,  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden,  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

Iden.  Suspect!  all  people 

Without — ^within— above— below — Heaven  help  me ! 

FHtz,  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

Iden.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Iden.  Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it 

Fritz.       Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  Hie  man  call'd  Werner 's  poor ! 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser.* 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "  good  night"  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There's  another. 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hungarian  ? 

FHtz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.    But,  hM — ^might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  7 

Fntz.  How?     W«,  sir! 

IdeiL  No — ^not  you. 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    Tou  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd ; — ^the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  unimpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation  ;  such  as  in  accompts. 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  celhr,  buttery, 


Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  ^Sm  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gath«rif^s  of  rents. 
Purveying  feasts,  and  undenntandiRip  wHh 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  mastere: 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thierwiy, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages,    llien 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  wvqM  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  b«nrd 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  cwtMpM  all ; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  fh«t 

Fritz.  No,  air.  ht  sa» 

'Twas  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trmtl 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  haw 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Iden.  You  don*t  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sff ;  I  honsr  nan 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I  hm. 

Fritz.  Of  course.    But  to  the  point:    Whaff  ts 
be  done  ? 

IdeiL    Nothing — but   there's  «  good  deal  to  be 
said. 
We'll  ofier  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  evfh. 
And  the  police,  (though  there's  none  nearer  tfttan 
Frankfort ;)  post  notices  in  mannoeript,  ! 

(For  we've  no  printer ;)  and  set  by  my  cleik  | 

To  read  them,  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  L) 
We'll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggaiv,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrMt 
All  gipsies,  and  iD-clothed  and  sallow  pec^. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold— if 'tis  not  found. 
At  least  be  shall  have  the  fuU  satialhctton 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.    Here's  alchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses ! 

Fritz.  He  hafli  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinfqnaa. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  Ion! 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz.     Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappeared 
Long  from  the  worid's  eve,  and  perhaps  tha  weM 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  ye«rs ;  for  whom  his  sfre 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore. 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 
Were  he  to  reappear :  he's  politic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

Iden.  He*s  fortunate. 

Fritz.  "Tie  true,  there  is  a  gmidMB, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  aon*s  ha^k 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  raarriaga. 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter: 
NoUe,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  tnatch  <ar  saeh 
A  house  as  Siegendorf 's.    The  graadsirQ  fll 


>  [*'  Your  printer  has  made  an  odd  mistake :— *  poor  as  a  :  seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of ' 
*  instead  of  'poor  as  a  anwr.*    The  expression  may     eget  V**—Lerd  Byrm  to  Mr.  Jfarr^.] 
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Coold  brook  the  ilUaiioe ;  and  eoM  M'er  be  bnmi^ 
To  fee  the  parentSt  tboo^fh  ha  look  tbo  son. 

/den.  lfharo«l«i«fnettW»lieinayyet 
Di<pate  y«ar  claim*  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Pusle  yoiir  baron  to  anravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  haa  quite  enoaeh :  they  aayi 
He  fonne  a  happy  mixioie  of  nil  are 
And  gnndaire'e  qualitiee* — impetuone  aa 
The  fomier,  and  deep  aa  the  latter ;  but 
The  itraiifeet  ia,  that  he  too  diaappear'd 
Sotoe  i*^n***^  ago* 

Idtn.  ThedeYUhedid! 

Fntz.  Why,  yea: 

It  mittt  hare  been  at  hia  aoggeation,  at 
As  hear  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  eld  man'e  death,  whose  heart  waa  broken  by  it 

idfa.  Waa  there  no  cauae  aaHgn'd? 

pTiix.  Plenty,  no  doobt, 

A&d  none  peihapa  the  tme  one.    Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  hia  parenta  $  aome  because 
Tho  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  ao  strictly, 
;But  thai  couM  acarce  be*  for  he  doted  on  him ;) 
V  third  believed  he  wishM  to  serve  in  war, 
Btti  peace  being  made  aoon  after  hia  departure, 
li«  might  have  since  retum*d,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  foQTth  let  charitably  have  surmised, 
At  theie  waa  aomething  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
Uf  had  jotnM  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  moontaina  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  yean  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  klBd  of  general  condettiero  system 
Of  handit  warfare  ;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  iUHnkind- 

/dra.  That  cannot  be. 

A  xooQg  heir,  fared  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
To  nk  his  life  and  honora  with  disbanded 
Sotdieis  and  despen^doea ! 

Fritz,  Heaven  beat  knows ! 

But  there  are  hwiian  naturea  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasore. 
I've  beaid  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  mtOL  and  honey.    Afler  all. 
Your  WalleiMtein,  your  Tilly  and  GusUvw, 
Yuur  Baanier,  and  your  Toxitenaon  and  Weimar, 
W^re  bat  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaimed, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Panoe  it  on  their  own  account.    Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Wan  hia  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
Bot  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Uotil  this  morning. 


I  Enter  Stralxithiim  and  Uz.aio.' 

'     StraL  Since  you  have  refused 

All  eompenaation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
I  Inadequate  thanks,  yon  almost  cheek  even  them. 
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^  (The  ctasracteni  are  any  thing  but  original*  •••Ulrie  is 
"!iiy  the  GuMMir,  Conrad,  Lara,  Alp,  Ac.  ftc.,  rehaabed  and 
'  TV  rd  up  aa  a  Bohemuui.  **  Codum.  non  animum  mutant." 
t:  i»  One  oM  meai  with  anewsauee.  Compare  him  particu- 
'^•*  wtth  Lara,  and  you  mnat  be  ctruck  with  the  resem- 
uivce.  Both  higti-bom->both  leaving  home  mystehoualy 
-brj(b  nspeeted  of  being  linked  with  desperate  characten 


Making  me  feel  the  worthlessneas  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggordly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf— 

Ulr.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  fair  in  favor ; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  ouch  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  yon  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served  ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  aoldienhip,  and  friends, 
^Vho  shall  be  yours.    'Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favors  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  ann'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  bv  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.    I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  Elector ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr.  You  perceive  my  cmb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.    If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it 

StraL        Why,  this  is  mere  usory ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment 

Stral  Well,  air,  since  you  will  not— > 

You  are  nobly  bom  ? 

Ubr.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

StraL  Your  actions  ahow  it    Might  I  aak  your 


Ulr.  Uhic. 

StraL         Your  house's  7 

Ubr.  When  I'm  worthy  of  it, 

111  answer  you. 

StraL  {tuide.)  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  ftontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  ahhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Iobitstbin. 
So,  sirs !  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  lesearehes  7 

Jden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

StraL  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  7 

Idem  Humph ! — ^not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected  7 

Iden.  Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected  7 

Stral.  Who  may  he  be  7 


—both  returning  to  play  the  magnifico— both  charsed  with 
heavy  crimes,  by  people  who  had  met  them  while  absent  on 
their  wild  exploits,  and  both  ready  to  get  rid  of  their  ac- 
cusers by  the  sammary  process  of  marder.  Both  are,  more- 
over,  very  fine  speakers,  valiant  men,  high-browed,  bright- 
eyed,  bUck-haired.*-MAOiMN.] 
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IdetL  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  had  7 

Stral  Howflhoiddl?  I  woi  f ail  adoepw 

Iden.  And  80 

Was  I,  and  that's  the  caosa  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  exceUency. 

Stral  Dolt! 

Iden.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  bein|^  robh'd,  don't  recognise 
The  rogue ;  how  should  I,  not  being  xobb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  7    In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  exceUency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better: 
'TIS  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  3rour  felon  by  his  featmes ; 
But  ril  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  ahaU  be  sa 

StraL  {to  Frttz.)    Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

Fritz.  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

StraL  fieades  the  teas,  (which,  I  must  own,  afibcts 
me 
Just  now  materially,)  1  needs  would  find 
The  Yillain  out  of  poblic  motiyeo ;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  ehamben,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant ! 

Iden.  True; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this? 

StraL  You  join'd  us  but  this  morning, 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night 

Ulr.  Some  rumor  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  paas'd 
The  outer  chambeie  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

StraL  It  is  a  strange  business ; 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden,  Most  willindy.     You  see 

StraL  {impatiently.)  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.                                               That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.    You  see 

StraL  {again  interrupting  him,  and  addreoomg 
Ulric.) 
In  short,  I  was  adeep  upon  a  chair, 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it,  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only :)  some  ingenwus  peraon 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.    Perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this, 
I'hough  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time— > 
{To  Idbnstkin.)  Come  hither,  mynheer! 

Iden.  Bat  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  qieed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motaooless 

None ;  so  let's  march ;  we'U  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.  Show  the  op&i,  and  then  111  answer  yoa. 

Fntg.  I  wiO,  sir,  with  hia  excellency's  leave.     • 

StraL  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  yoo. 

FritM.  Henoa! 


Ubr.  Come  on,  old  erade,  expoad  thy  liUe! 

[Exit  with  lDB.Hvras9i  mmd  Fmb. 
StraL  {ooluo.)  A  stalwart,  active*  aQUicr-4s4BiC 

stripling. 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  firet  labsr. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  yeass 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.    I  insh  I  could  engage  kin: 
I  have  need  of  some  suoh  spirits  naaf  me  iiMr« 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  atrnggie. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  sh^ 
Neither  are  they  who  now  liae  up  bsCwof  ma 
And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  s  a  bohl  oae ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  tniant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims^     That's  welL     Thv  biker, 

whom 
For  yean   I've    track'd,  as   does  the  bbodhoawJ. 

never 
In  sight,  but  constantly  m  scent,  had  pot  ma 
To  fault ;  but  here  I  hmot  him,  and  that's  hettac 
It  must  ho  kel    All  etroumstance  proolaoos  it ; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  Ibe  canas 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  'HL — Yoo  I 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystaiy 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  wccannt,  toa^ 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  hfir) 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  wpect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  wa  m«^ 
As  snakes  and  Uoas  shrink  back  from  each  «lli« 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes  ■ 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 
All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind.    However,  ! 

We'll  grapple,  ne'erthelemL    in  a  iew  boos  i 

The  onler  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  tliese  waters  | 

Rise  not  the  higher,  (and  the  weather  favon 
Their  quick  abatement,)  and  I'll  have  him  aafo 
Within  a  dungeoa,  where  he  may  avoudt 
His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  dont* 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.    This  tobbciy 
(Save  for  the  actual  kss)  is  lucky  i' 
He's  poor,  and  that's  aiiyicioua    ht 
And  that's  defenceless^ — ^True,  we  hare  no 
Of  guilt, — but  what  hatfa  he  of  innocence? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects. 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  mculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  wfawfa  I  like  not ;  and  atoaa 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  swi 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enitr  Gaaoa. 

F^nend,  bow  ftre^  jomi 

Gab.  As  those  who  fore  welt  avetywharey  ^i^sa  ihet 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  hom^ 
And  you,  my  lord? 

StraL  Better  hi  reel  than  pmn: 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  ooat  ma  dear. 

Gab.  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss ;  but  *tio  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

StraL  Yoa«Q«ldhafdlydifaiknB» 

Were  the  lom  yours. 

Gab.  I  nevar  had  «o  mssh 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  thfrrfore  ana  not 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  came  here  to  seek  yon. 
Your   couriers  are  tnm'd  back — ^I  hava  outali^J 

them, 
In  my  letnzn. 
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StraL  You !— Why? 

Gab,  I  want  at  daybreak, 

tb  watch  lor  tbe  Bbatament  of  the  liTer, 
.Ss  beiDfr  anzkNw  to  reaome  my  joorney. 

>  Your  roeivengen  w»r»  all  checked  like  iDyaalf ; 
Aod,  Mehig  uie  caM  bopeleoi,  I  await 

Th(«  ciitTDDt'a  pl«B8iire. 

SfraL  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it ! 

Why  did  ttwy  not,  at  leaat,  attempt  the  paange? 
I  ordcr'd  this  at  all  iMca. 

O^,  Could  yon  order 

The  Oder  to  diride,  m  Moeeodid 
I'he  Red  Seat  (Karcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Ot  thf>  swohi  stream,)  and  be  obey*d,  peihape 
'rtiej  might  have  ventured. 

Str^L  I  must  fwe  to  it : 

The  knavea !  the  alaveo ! — but  they  ehall  smart  for 
tills.  [Exit  Straknhbim. 

Gab,  (mUus.)  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- 
I  wfllM  bami ! 

'  Epitome  of  what  brsre  chiTalry, 
The  prevx  cbeyalieni  of  the  good  old  times, 
Have  left  t»     Yesterday  he  woold  hare  given 
H»  lands,  (if  he  hath  any,)  and,  etiH  dearer, 
'  Hm  sixteen  qnaiterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 

>  \h  wqM  hare  fill'd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
(«uri^ing  and  ibaming  half  way  through  the  window 
or  bin  o'ereet  and  water-logg'd  conveyance ; 

Aod  now  be  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches, 
B^«Qse  they  love  their  lives  too !   Yet,  he's  right : 
"r»  rtnnge  thoy  ihould,  when  such  as  he  may  put 
diem 
I  To  hazard  at  h»  pleasure.    Oh  *  thou  world ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !        [Exit  Gabor. 

I  SCENE    II. 

The  Aparimeni  of  Wbbnbk,  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Josxphixe  and  Ulric. 

Jo».  Stand  hmek,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again ! 

Hy  Ulae  2— lay  beloved !— can  it  bo~ 
I  After  t««lTS  yearn  Y 

llr.  My  dearest  mother ! 

;      J*a-  Yes! 

I  My  dream  is  realtted— ^ow  beautiful ! — 
t  How  mora  than  all  I  sigh'd  for !  Heaven  receive 

A  mother  •  thanks !— a  mother's  tean  of  joy ! 
I  ThM  if  indeed  thy  worii ! — At  such  an  hour,  too, 
^  He  cssDes  not  only  as  a  eon,  but  saviour. 

L'ir,  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
I  What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heait 

A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  doty,  not 
I  Of  love  (for  thai  was  no'er  withheld) — ^foigive  me  I 

Thif  kng  delay  was  not  my  fault* 
Jes.  I  know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 

in  e'er  Ml  it,  *tis  sa  daisied  ftom 

My  momory,  by  this  obltvions  transport ! — 

Myson! 

Enter  Wkrnbr. 

Wer.      What  have  we  here, — ^more  strangers? 
Jee.  No! 

Look  upon  lum !  What  do  yon  see  7 
I      War.  A  stripling, 


.  [fine  behaves  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutifully  for  an 
VBmana  sad  a  brigand.    He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  tne  I^ara 
I  Older— a  fTotafl  ruiBaa.~£cJL  S«v.j 


For  the  fint  time 

Ubr.  {kneeling,)  For  twelve  long  yeais,  my  father ! 

Wer.  Oh,  God! 

Joe,  He  faints  I 

Wer.  No— I  am  better  now— 

Ulric !     (Embracee  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

Wer.  (etarting.)  Hush!  boy— 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

Ulr.  What  then  7 

Wer.  Why,  then— 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Remember, 
I  roust  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.    Come ! 
Come  to  my  arms  again !   Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.    Josephine  ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondnea  dazxles  me ; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas !  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul. 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  my  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly:  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  ofttimes  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I'll  not  name  them. 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous) — but  i'  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  ns. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  7 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell   fast  around  him.    'Twas  scarce  three  months 
since. 

Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  7 

Joe.  {embracing  Ulric.)  Can  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion? 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Wer.  True :  he  hath  sought  his  parents. 

And  found  them  ;  but,  oh !  Aotv,  and  in  what  state ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  be  better'd.    What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  i^ake  mine  the  foremost, 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  7 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Riddles :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  7 

Wer.  Every  thing.    One  who  claims  our  father's 
lands; 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count. 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who. 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  7 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Fnmie 

But  here  he  is  all-poweiful ;  and  has  spread 
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Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  foitime,  not 
By  favor. 

Ulr.        Doth  he  penonally  know  yoa? 

Wer.  No ;  but  he  gaeasee  shrewdly  at  my  pOTBon, 
As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
Bat  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr,  I  thmk  yon  wrong  him, 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase ;)  bat  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so. 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  pilonder'd  too,  mnce  he  came  hither: 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  viHain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  busineas 
\Vhich  broi^t  me  here  was  chiefly  that :'  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another*s  dross. 
My  own  whole  troasuro — you,  my  parents  • 

Wer.  (agitatedly.)  Who 

Taught  yon  to  month  that  name  of  *'  villain  7" 

Ulr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  7 

Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  7 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taiight  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy!  Uiat 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  7 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father  7 

Wer.  Every  thing ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father  !* 

Jo9.                                    Oh,  my  son! 
Believe  him  not — ^and  yet ! (A«r  voice  ftdters.) 

Ulr.  {ttarts,  lookt  earnestly  at  Wbrnxii,  and  then 
iay 9  slowly,)  And  yon  avow  it  7 

Wer.  Ulric  !  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.    Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap, 
Is  it  for  yon  to  measure  passion's  force. 
Or  misery's  temptation  7    Wait — (not  long. 
It  Cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait ! — 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted' — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 
Despair  your  bedfellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge !  Should  that  day  e'er  arrive — 


1  [The  following  is  the  original  passage  in  the  novel  :— 
**  *  Stralenheim,'  said  Conrad,  *  does  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether the  man  you  take  him  for ;  but  were  it  even  other- 
wise, he  owes  me  gratitude  not  only  for  the  past,  but  for 
what  he  supposes  to  be  mv  present  employment  I  saved 
his  life,  and  he  therefore  places  confidence  in  me.  He  hath 
been  robbed  last  night— is  sick— a  stranger— «nd  in  no  con- 
dition to  discover  the  villain  who  has  plundered  him :  and 
the  business  on  which  I  sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly 
that,'"&c.— LsB] 

*  ["  *  And  who,'  said  he, '  has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  ignominious  epithets  a  being  you  do  not  know  f  Who 
has  taught  you  that  it  would  be  even  safe  for  my  son  to  in- 
sult me  ?' — *■  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  ruf- 
fian,' replied  Conrad  indignantly,  *  to  give  him  the  appella- 
tion he  merits :  and  what  is  there  in  common  between  my 
father  and  such  a  character '''— *  Every  thing,'  said  Siegen- 
dorf,  bitterly,—*  for  that  ruffian  was  your  father !» "— /Wrf.) 

*  ("  Connd,  before  vou  thus  presume  to  chastise  me  with 
your  eye,  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  •  Young,  and  in- 
experienced in  the  world— reposmg  hitherto  in  the  bosom 
of  indulgence  and  luxury,  is  tt  for  you  to  judge  of  the  force 


Should  yon  see  then  the  iwqiwit,  who  hath  oaiTd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  nofalo 

Of  yon  and  yonn,  lie  dimihering  a  year  path. 

With  but  kiM  folds  between  your  steps  smd  kapp 

When  Ae,  who  Kvea  bat  to  tear  itooi  you  name* 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mensy»  with 

Chance  your  ccmductor ;  midnight  ior  yoiv  maoUa  \ 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand»  and  earth  asleep. 

Even  to  yonr  deadliest  foe ;  and  boy  as  'twain 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  bko  it»  whilo 

His  death  alone  can  save  you : — ^Thank  yomr  God  \ 

If  then,  like  me,  oonteat  with  pelly  phnker. 

Yon  turn  aside— —I  did  so. 

Ubr.  But 

Wer.  {ahrupUy.)  Hes^no! 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own,  (if  thai  be  httmaa  still)— 
Hear  me  !  you  do  not  know  this  maa — ^1  d»} 
He*s  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.    Yon 
Deem  yooBMlf  safe,  as  young  and  bravn;  hA  lean 
None  are  secure  from  desperatioot  fisw 
From  subtUty.    My  wont  foe,  StraloiiketiiH 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  aoaeh*d  wilhia 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fean  of  mine  Crom  eaith. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  van  raiiwd 
Withdrawn — and  Fm  in  his : — are  you  not  so  T 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  ?  Who  sa%ii 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  yont  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  yonr  parents,  in  a  i* 


Ulr.  Proceed— proceed  I 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  e?or  kns«ra« 

And  hunted  through  each  chauge  of  tins»--namf^ 

fortune— 
And  why  not  you  ?   Are  you  mom  vansd  in  men  T 
He  wound  snares  round  me ;  flung  along  ray  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  qmra^d 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but,  in  spuming  now. 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.    Will  yoa  bo 
MorepaUent?    Uhic!— UlricS- 
Made  venial  by  the  oocasion.  and  I 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.* 

Ulr.  (looks  first  at  him,  and  then  at . 
My  mother! 

Wer.  Ay!  Ithongfatso:  y«QhMr»BMr 

Only  one  parent    I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  aleoob 

Ulr.  Bat  slay ! 

[  WxaxBa  rushts  out  of  tha  i 


of  the  passions,  or  the  lemptasions  of  ansary  '  Wsit  tf  .. 
like  me,  you  have  blighted  your  ftirm  bopaa-^ve  ^ 
dured  humiliation  and  sorrow-^verty  and  nauae— befo^ 
you  pretend  to  judge  of  their  effects  on  you  *  StkniU}  'i.a 
miserable  dav  ever  arrive,**  lu;.— IML] 

« [**  *  You  ao  not  know  this  man,*coatunied  lno:  *  1 4o  *  I 
believe  him  to  be  mean,  sordid,  deceitful !  Ton  wiH  ca». 
ceive  yourself  safe,  because  you  are  young  and  tw««< ' 
Learn,  however,  none  are  so  secure  but  deeperOion  a.^> 
subtilty  may  reach  them !  Siraleaheua,  m  Uie  palaos  a?  & 


{>nnce,  was  in  my  power !  Mr  knife  was  held  o»ck  jsa- 
brbore— and  I  am  now  in  hjs.  *"  fce.  <lc.— /iW.i 
•  ["  Me  he  has  known  invarisidy  throuffe  en^etj  «ted^  «' 
fortune  or  of  name— and  why  not  you  ^  lie  be  kss  o^ 
trapped— are  you  more  discreet  T  He  has  vmnid  the  ilmp  i 
of  Idenstein  around  me :— of  a  reptile  whom,  a  ftrw  t«a.'i 
ago,  I  would  have  spurned  fSrom  my  prettenee*  mal  ■V*- 
in  spuming  now,  I  have  fimished  with  f^ssh  vefkotn.  N^  ^ 
you  be  more pabentt  Ceaiid,  Oonrad.  there  are  enmr* 
rendered  venial  by  the  ocossion,  and  tca&ptatia^  bv  ex- 
^isite  for  human  fortitude  to  Blaster  or  foitwr/*  4«  -^ 
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J—,  (to  Uutic.)  Follow  liim  not,  until  this  stonn 
of  pMmm 
\bates.     TliiiilE*ot  tfaon,  that  wore  it  well  for  him, 
IhMinolfolbw'dl 
I       Vlr.  I  obey  yoo,  mother. 

Although  relneta&tly.    My  fixst  act  eball  not 
Be  one  of  diaobedienoe. 

J«9.  Oh  *  he  is  good  ! 

(*0Qdemn  hhn  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  hare  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 

hmi. 
That  this  is  but  the  smlace  of  his  soul, 
Aud  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Vlr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  7 

JoM.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  be  speaks.    Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Hare  made  him  sometimes  thos. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
,  That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 

I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
I  To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
1  pledge  myself  to  aooompliih  this — but  would 
I  hnd  arrived  a  few  houn  sooner ! 

Jm.  Ay ! 

Hadrtthoabotdoneso! 

Enter  Gabor  and  InsNarEOf,  tciih  Attendants. 

Otb,  (to  Uijua)  I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 

So  this  is  ooy  reward ! 

Uir.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gcft.  *8death !  have  I  lived  to  these  yean,  and  for 
this! 
(To  InBHvrBiM.)     But   for   your   age   and   foOy,  I 

<      /deft.  Help! 

Hands  eff!    Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

tH  honor  yon  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone^  by  choking  you  myself. 

Jdm.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite :  hot  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Oab.  At  ODce,  then, 

Tht>  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
T>it«  worthy  peisonage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
Hn  kind  suspicions — ^me !  whom  he  ne*er  saw 
Till  yester'  evening. 

fdem,  Wouldat  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances?    You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

K^p  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  worms  t  you  hound  of  malice  ! 

[Gabor  $eizes  on  him, 

Ulr,  (initrftrmg.)  Nay,  no  violence : 

Hf V  otd,  mtarai'd — ^be  temperate,  Gabor ! 

Gvb.  {letting  go  Iosnstbin.)  True : 

I  «m  a  fooJ  to  lose  myself  because 
Pools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

Uir.  (to  iDENvrsxK.)  How 

Faie  youT 

Men.        Help! 

Vlr.  I  have  help*d  you. 


•  The  aaveostone,  "Babensteia,**  is  the  sUm«  gibbei  of 
G^rnuuty,  and  so  cailed  from  the  ravena  perching  on  it. 
(Sec  Mf^,  p.  197.] 


Iden.  KiUhim.'ihMi 

I'll  SBV  so. 

Gab,        I  am  calm — ^tive  on ! 

Idem  That*  s  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.    The  haron  shall  deckle ! 

Gab,  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Idem  Does  he  not  7 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Stralenhkxm. 

Gab,  {goes  up  to  him.)  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here ! 

StraL  Well,  sir! 

Gab.  Have  yon  an^t  with  me  7 

Stral  What  should  I 

Have  with  you? 

Gab,  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.    I  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber: — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his? 

StraL  I  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  7 

StraL  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect    I  am  insulted*- 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — ^teach  them  their  duty ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  o^e  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

StraL  You ! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  Imt  pioceed — 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises. 
And  circumstance,  and  proofs ;  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe 

me. 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Your  gold.    I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  yon  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  Uank. 
But  this  is  nothing :  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

StraL  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab,  'Sdeath !  who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  7 

StraL  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master? 

StraL  Ulric !  you  know  this  man  ;  I  found  him  in 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  m  the  Oder ;  . 

Would  we  had  left  yon  there  ! 

StraL  I  give  yon  thanks,  sir. 
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Goh,  I've  earn'd  them ;  bat  might  hmve  oun'd 
more  from  othein, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  yoar  fate. 
StraL  Vine  I  you  know  this  man  7 
Gmb,  No  more  than  you  do. 

If  he  avoachee  not  my  honor. 

Ulr,  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  aa  my 
I  Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honor. 
I       StraL  Then 

I  Fm  satisfied. 

I       Gab.  {ironieaUy.)  Right  easily,  methink& 
;  What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
I  More  than  in  mine  7 

StraL  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  ate  abmlved. 
Gab.  Again !    Am  I  accused  or  no? 
t       StraL  Goto! 

You  wax  too  insolent.    If  circumstance 
;  And  general  sus|Mciott  be  against  you, 
I  Is  the  fault  mine  7     Is  *t  not  enough  that  I 
I   Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  7 
Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation  ;  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — ^your  frowns  a  sentence  ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware !  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

StraL  Threat'stthou? 

Gab,  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.    You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

StraL  As  you  have  said,  *tis  true  I  owe  you  some- 
thing, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 
Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

StraL  With  bootlcw  insolence. 

[To  hU  Attendants  and  Idenstbin. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 
But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[Exit  Straleniibim,  Ioknotcin,  and  Attend- 
ant*. 

Gab.  (following.)  V[\  after  him  and 

Ulr.  {stopping  him.)  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppose  me? 

Ulr.  Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment*s 

Thouglit 

Gab.      Must  I  bear  this? 

Ulr.  Pshaw !  we  all  must  bear 

The  arroTunce  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  tlie  elements,  and  bear 
Things   which   had   made   this   silkworm   cast   his 

skin — 
And  shriuk  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words? 
Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief  7     If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it— 
There's  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
Tlie  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man ! — 

Vlr.  It  seems,  then. 

You  are  not  guilty  7 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright? 

You  too! 
Ulr.        I  merely  ask*d  a  simple  question. 
Gab.  If  the  judge   ask*d  me,   I  would  answer 
"No"— 
To  you  I  answer  thuB.    {He  draws.) 


Ulr.  {drawing.)  With  all  my  heart ! 

Jm.  Without  there !   Ho !  help !  help !— Oh^  Gad ! 
Here's  mufdsr ! 

[Exit  JosBnnxK,  sknekvif 

Gabor  and  ViAic  fight.    Gabok  is  di»nmudj%9X  m 

Stbalenhbim,  JosErHUCB,  Idenvtkix,  4^^  rr-«stv 

Jos.  Oh!  glorious  heaven !   He'saafe! 

StraL  {to  JosBnuNS.)  Wkm  'a  mfo  ? 

Jos.  My 

Ulr.  {interrupting  her  with  a  stem  Imk^mmd  tan" 
img  afterwards  to  Stbaudoikiii.)    BoCb ! 
Here  *s  no  great  harm  done. 

StraL  What  hath  cauM^  ail  Hm  * 

UUr.  You,  boron,  I  believe  ;  but  aa  the  «flaet 
Is  hannless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor ! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  yon  bare  U  ntat. 
Let  it  not  be  against  yoar  friends. 

[Ulbic  pronounces  the  Ust  wards  aUnriy  ami 
emphatically  in  a  law  voice  to  Gabob. 

Gab.  I  thank  y«a 

Leas  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel , 

StraL  Thaob 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  {taking  his  sword.)  They  shalL     Too  han 
wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 
More  with   your  unkind   thoughts  Chaa   siiuid.  I 

would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.    I  oooM  have  boraB  yos  naUs^ 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands 
But  I  may  fit  Aim  yet : — ^yon  have  vanqoirfiM  aaa 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  bad  uaem 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  thaa 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by. 
However — but  in  friendahif*.  'Siii  Gamb. 

StraL  I  wiU  farask 

No  more !    This  outrage  folkiwinc  up  his  iasoltk. 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  bu  the  littia 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  si^vauiiKed 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  soooor. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ? — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a  aerBtJch. 

StraL  (toIoBNSTB».)  Intendant!  ttius  jamt  mtam 
urea  to  secure 
Yon  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankibct  with  an  csooft 
The  instant  that  the  waten  have  abated. 

Jden.  Secure  him !  He  hath  got  bis  bwoi 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on  *t ;  *tis  his  tndel 
Belike ; — Vm  a  civilian. 

StraL  Fool !  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  doteu  such  7    Hence !  after  him ! 

Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you ! 

StraL  I  must  be 

Obey'd.    No  words! 

Iden.  Well,  if  it  roust  be  so- 

March,  vassals  !  I'm  your  leader,  aitd  will  hnn^ 
The  rear  up :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life— on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  iDBifBrmc  and  AttsmdamAs 

StraL  Come  hither, 

Ulric :  what  does  this  woman  here  T    Oh  I  nam 
I  recognise  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  name  *<  Werner." 
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Indeed! 


ITZr.  Tkhaiwi 

U  not  yoor  hmbuid  risible,  fair  dameT^ 

Jm.  WhoeeekeUra? 

StraL  No  one— for  the  present :  but 

I  1  fain  would  pariey,  UWc,  with  yoonelf 
Alone. 

Ulr.    I  wHl  retire  with  yon. 

Jt9.  Not  so: 

YoQ  are  the  latest  itrangtor,  and  command 
AS  places  faeie. 
(Agidt  to  Uuuo,  OS  He  g9€9  out)    O  Ubric !  haye  a 


Remember  what  depend  on  a  rash  word ! 

Ulr.  (le  JossPHiNB.)  Fear  not ! — 

[Exit  JossraiNS. 

StrmL  Ufaic,  I  thmk  that  I  may  trust  yon : 
Ton  aayed  my  life— 4md  aets  like  these  beget 


r/r.  Say  on. 

StrmL  Mysterious 

I  And  toDg'engrnder'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  entered  on)  have  made 
Thw  man  obnoxioos — ^perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Vlr.  Who?  Gabor,  the  Hnncarian? 

StraL  No— this  "  Werner"— 

With  the  false  name  and  habit 

Vlr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

H^  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
i^irkness  sila  eavera'd  in  his  hollow  eye : 
TIte  man  ie  helpless. 

StraL  He  i»— His  no  matter  ;— 

But  if  ho  b»  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  ao,  all  aronnd  us  here— and  much 
That  »  not  here-^oonfirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  houn  forther. 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

^frciL  I  have  sent 

Te  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
1  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  Older  oi  the  house  of  Brendenbnrg',) 
For  a  fit  ff«cort — bat  this  coned  flood 
Bajv  all  accrss,  and  may  do  for  some  houn^ 

Vlr.  It  is  abating. 

StrnL  That  is  well 

Ulr,  But  how 

Am  I  coocernM? 

StraL  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  m«,  you  cannot  be  mdiffcrent  to 
lliat  whioh  IB  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  hfe  you  leecned. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 
The   man    avoidB    me,  knows    that   I  now  know 


Watch   him! — as  yon  would  watch  the  wild  boar 

when 
He  makc^  against  yon  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Uk«  him  be  ranat  be  spea/d. 

Vlr.  Why  so? 

StraL  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance ! 
i>b !  could  you  see  it !     But  you  shall. 

Vlr,  I  hope  so. 

StraL  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
L'aacathed  by  acorchfng  war.    It  lies  so  near 
The  stion^eiEt  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Hwf^ sfcimrnd  9e  lightly:  so  that  now,  besides 
tu  own  exub«>raace,  it  bears  double  value, 
Oaifinjtf  etf  with  whdie  realms  far  and  neai 
Made  deaens. 

Uir.  Yoo  describe  it  faithAiHy. 


StrdL  Ay-^could  you  see  it,  yon  would  say  ao — 
but. 
As  I  have  said,  yon  shall. 

Ulr.  I  accept  the  omen. 

StraL  Then  dahn  a  recompense  from  it  and  me, 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance. 
And  services  to  roe  and  mine  forever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger    stands  between  you  and 
lliis  Paradise? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his) — [A9ide.\ 

StraL  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right? 

Stral.  Right !  none.     A  disinherited  prodigal 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts— but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then? 

Stral.  You*d  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.    You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calU  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father: — an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then? 

StraL  There  is  or  was  a  bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — ^he  has  fled. 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not. 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. — Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee ! 

Stral.  All 's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it 

Stral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart 
I  may  depend  upon  you? 

Ulr.  *Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

StraL         Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom,  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful,) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb*d  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off|  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine :  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act : 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  out  fust — which  makes  them 

heirs. 
Not  thieves.    The  dead,  who  feel  naught,  can  lose 

nothing. 
Nor  e*er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest — 
No  more. 

StraL     Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.    But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape? 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sore 
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Yoo  yooiMlf  could  not  watch  him  mofe  than  I 
Wyi  be  his  sentinel. 

Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Yoon,  and  foroTer. 

Ulr,  Soch  is  my  intentioo.    [ExtufU. 


ACT  ra. 

SCENE    I. 


A  HoU  in  the  some  Palaee,  from  whence  the  eeeret 
Paeeage  leade. 

Enter  Wernkr  and  Gabor. 

Oab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please  yoa 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hoon,  well — 
If  not,  ru  try  my  fortmie  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  ¥^etched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Oab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  tuni  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah! 

Oab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.    But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppressed  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Diwraced 

Wer.  {abruptly.)   Who  told  yon  that  I  was  dis- 
graced? 

Oab.  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so— and  would  add,  with  truth. 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As/? 

Oab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have  ?    You  don't  believe 

me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft? 

Wer.  No,  no — I  cannot 

Oab.  Why  that's  my  heart  of  honor !   yon  young 
gallant — 
Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble- 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why  ?  because 
I  am  the  wont-clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 

them; 
Although,  were  Momus*  lattice  in  your  breasts, 
My  sold  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs:   but  thus  it  is — ^you  poor  and  help- 
Both  still  more  than  myselfl 

Wer.  How  know  you  that  7 

Oab.  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  call  helpless ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were   well  paid.     But  you,  who  seem  to  have 

proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  new  worid  the  Spaniard  boasts  about, 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
Because  I  feelit)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 


Upon  his  heart  o'  nights- 

Wer.  What  do  yoa  meanT 

Oab.  Just  what  I  say ;  I  thought  my  wpetdk  wm 
plain: 
You  are  no  thief— nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a  danm*d  worid.  v. 

Oab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  twv  next,  as 
The  priests  say,  (and  no  doubt  they  thnbi  kasv 

hest,) 
Therefore  I'll  stick  by  this— as  being  kdh 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomh. 
It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  1  crave ; 
To-monow  I  will  try  the  waten  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Oab.  Thettwm 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Oab.  An  yam 

In  peril? 

Wer.      Poverty  is  ever  so.  

Oab.  That  I  know  by  long  practic«w    Wi9  yoa  sst 
Promise  to  make  mine  less? 

Wer.  Your  poverty? 

Oab.  No— you  don't  look  a  leedi  for  that  dboris; 
I  meant  my  peril  only  :  you've  a  rooi; 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

Wer.  Rightly ;  for  how  should  sodi  a  wrslcb  sf  i 
Have  gold? 

Oab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  enX 

Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  banmlL 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate? 

Oab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  you  a«in 

To  whom  yon  speak? 

Oab.  No ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.  (A  noioe  heard  wUkouL)  Bat  hvi' 
they  come ! 

Wer.  Who  come? 

Oab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-booaih  after  b»: 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  lo  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  thein.    Where  riudl  I  go? 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  assure  yoa. 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  goiltlQaB: 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

Wer.  (aside.)  Oh,  just  God ! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter !    Am  I  dost  stiH  ? 

Oab.  I  see  you're  moved;  and  it  ahowa  wel  b 
you : 
I  may  five  to  requite  it. 

Wer.  Are  yoa  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's? 

Oab.  Not  I!  and  if 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  e^y  in  you  ? 
Although,  I  recollect,  his  frequent  qaMtiott 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  sdom 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know— what— and  wht- 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You? 

Oab.  Afteri 


A  treatment  for  the  aefviee  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  hie  eneoiy : 


If  you  are  not  his  friend,  yoa  will 

Wer.  I  wdL 

Oab.  But  how? 

Wer.  (ehowing  the  pmeL)  Hwre  ia  a 
Remember,  I  discoverd  it  hj  ehanee. 
And  used  it  bat  for  safety 
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Gak  Open  it, 

Aod  I  Will  UN  it  for  the  nme. 

Wer.  I  found  it, 

Aft  I  have  said :  it  leads  thioogh  winding  walk, 
So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs. 
Yet  \me  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hnllow  celK  and  obecuie  niches,  to 
i  know  not  whither ;  yon  must  not  advance : 
Givr  me  your  word. 

Oab.  It  is  nnnecossary : 

How  «hoii]d  I  make  my  way  in  darknees  through 
A  (iothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  7 

Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may 
iMd? 
/  know  not--(mark  you !) — ^bat  who  knows  it  mij^ht 

not 
l<ad  erea  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 
So  rtrui^y  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  onr  TeaUmic  &then  in  old  days, 
Hlien  man  built  less  against  tlie  elements 
Than  liis  next  neighbor.    You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  fint  windings ;  if  you  do, 
.  ilbeit  I  nsver  pWd  them,)  VU  nut  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Oak,  But  I  will 

A  tfaouMud  thanks ! 

Wer,  YonH  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  oCh«r  side ;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
U  Yields  to  the  least  touch. 

bah.  ni  in^farewell ! 

[Gasoa  goe$  in  by  the  secret  panel 

Wer,  (toluM.)  What   have  I  done  ?     Alas !   what 
>  bad  I  done 

Before  to  make  this  fearful  7    Let  it  be 
StUl  somo  atonement  that  I  save  the  man, 
^VlioHe  sacrifice  had  mved  perhaps  my  own — 
Tb«y  come!  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  Ioenstkin  and  Others, 

iden.  Is  he  not  here  7   He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Thron^h  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
^  >f  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow     [sunrise 
Cahements,  through  which   the  sunset  streams  like 
On  loog  peari-color'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 
And  glided  cronen,  and  crosi'd  arms,  and  cowls. 
And  helnwy  and  twisted  armor,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  fantastic  fnmiture  of  windows 
Dim  inth  bmve  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Ltk^nosi  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
t>f  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
\b  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
H#»'«  ijone,  however. 

Wrr,  Whom  do  yon  seek  7 

idm.  A  villain. 

Wer,  Why  need  you  come  so  iar,  then  7 

Idem  In  the  search 

O!  bun  who  rohb*d  the  bsiron. 

W«r.  Are  you  sure 

Yon  have  drvined  the  man  7 

Iden,  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there :  but  whera's  he  gone  7 

Wer.  Who  7 

Iden,  He  we  sought 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

Up  to  this  hail.    Arv  you  accomplices? 
fh  deal  yoo  in  the  black  ait  7 

Wer  I  deal  plainly, 

To  maay  men  tho  blackest 


Iden,  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'  other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden,  I  should  like  to  know, 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  ot 

Wer,  Insolent  • 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  7 

Iden,  Yea,  one; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  mon  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys !  we  are  at  fault 

[Exit  Idenstsin  and  Attendants, 

Wer,  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  too  late  !    I'U  naught  to  do  vrith  blood. 

Enter  Uuiic. 

Ulr,  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is  *t  not  dangerous  7 

Ulr,  No  ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more^ 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it ; 

Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stnmUe  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,   though  with  naked   limbs,  were   the  wolf 

rustlmg 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew*d  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer,  Show  me  how  ? 

UUr,  Can  you  not  guess  7 

Wer,  I  cannot 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last  night  ? 

Wer,  I  understand  you  not 

Uhr,  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.    But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer,  Yon  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

T'w  of  our  safety. 

Ulr,  Right ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  cleariy,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  wateis  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  sunmion'd  mjrrmidons  from  FVank- 

fort. 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  peihaps  worse. 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer,  And  now  your  remedy !  I  thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold  ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  It 
Methinks  it  wean  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
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And,  for  tbe  aovePMgn'B  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  hiningf  snakes,  which  carl  anmiid  my  temples, 
And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo !  a  yillain ! 

Uhr.   Yon  most  not  use   it,  at  least  now;    bot 
take 
This  ring.  [He  givea  Wkwhem.  a  jewel 

Wer.        A  gem !     It  was  my  father's ! 

Ulr.  And 

As  snch  is  now  yoor  own.    With  this  yon  most 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  bones  to  porsne  your  roate  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  donbt 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far 's  in  our  favor 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber*d. 
Is  not  impaaMble ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  houra*  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  punuen.    Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ulr,  Hush  !  hnrii !  no  tiani^iorts :  we'll  indulge  in 
them 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !     Display  no  gold: 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem,  (I  know  the  man. 
And  have  look'd  through  him :)  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gold — 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  no<  be  hb  ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possMs'd  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.    Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr,  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble  ;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  moie 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  yoor  favor, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  Mj  guardian  angel ! 

This  overpays  the  past     But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  7 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kmdred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  well  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy ! 

My  friend !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me  ! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father! 

Wer.  Ay. 

My  father  hated  me.    Why  not  my  son? 

Ulr.  Yoor  iather  knew  you  not  as  I  da 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words !    Then  know  me  7  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me»  1  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (bate  me  not)  1  will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  ni 

In  the  mean  time  be  sore  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 


Wer.  I  see  it,  and  I  ff«l  iC  ;  yet  I  leel 
Farther — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Whtwten^twtMV 

Wer.  Most  I  repeat  my  hamiliatiOB  ? 

Ulr.  No  I 

I  have  fathom'd  it  and  yoo.     BoC  M  on  talk 
Of  this  no  more.    Or  if  H  most  be  ev«r, 
Not  now.    Yoor  eiror  has  tedoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  onr  boose. 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim : 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baflk 
Him.     I  have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son. 
Who  show'd  himoelf  and  father's  ss/cty  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.        You  shall  be  safe ;  let  that  aoflne. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  onee  we  wem 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  AsBoradly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  finl 
PosKSBor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  stratgMl, 
E^specially  the  next  in  Mood. 

Ulr.  Blood  f  'tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings  ;  in  the  veins. 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  dtfiferent  things — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 
Like  Theban  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest 

Wer,  I  do  not  apprehend  yon. 

Ulr.  ThBiBMybe- 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet        bet  get  ye  nod}  , 
You  and  my  mother  must  away  t»-nigfat 
Here    comes   the   intendant:    sound  him   wiUi   the 

gem; 
'Twill  sink  into  his  venal  suul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mod. 
And  ooze  too,  from  the  botlom,  as  the  lead  dslh 
With  its  greased  underatratum  ;  hot  no  l«a 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  veosels  throogfa  these  Aeak 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  tano  I 
Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  yoor  i 
My  father! 

Wier.  Let  mo  embrace  thee  I 

Ulr.  We  ny  ^ 

Observed :  subdue  your  natuie  to  the  boor ! 
Keep  off  trom  me  as  from  your  Hoo  t 

Wer.  AtxuiBted 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  i 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  o 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  eone-a  wiU  eaaa  }«• ! 

Here  is  the  intendant 


Enter  iDKNvrstN. 

Master  Ideusteis, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  7     Have  yen  ^ 
The  rogue? 

Iden.         No,  faith! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  ■■ 

Yon  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  7 

Iden.  Gone  back  t*  his  rhamtir. 

And  now  I  think  on*t,  asking  after  yso 
With  nobly-bora  impatienoe^ 

Ulr.  Y« 

Must  be  answer'd  on  the  j 
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or  the  fftmig  fltead  replies  unto  the  spur : 
'TiK  well  they  hare  horaei,  too ;  for  if  they  bad  not, 
I  l>ar  that  men  muit  draw  their  chariota,  as 
Thry  my  khiga  did  Seaoatria. 

IdriL  Whowaahe? 

Vlr.  An  old  Bohemian— An  imperial  gipay* 

Idrn,  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same, 
For  th«y  pass  by  both  names.     And  was  he  one  T 

IHf.  Tve  heard  so;   bot  I  most  take  leave.     In- 
tendant, 
YoQT  servant  !^-Wemer,  {to  Wbrnbr  tlightly,)  if  that 

be  your  name, 
Youn.  [Exit  Ulric. 

Iden.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 
\nd  prettily  behaved !     He  knows  his  station, 
You  sre,  sir :  how  he  gave  to  each  his  doe 
Pn^f^deaee ! 

Wrr.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

Uvi  jtitt  discernment  and  your  own. 

ItUn.  That's  well— 

TT>at*s  very  well.    You  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
Vnd  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Wer.  {9k9ming  the  ring.)  Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge  ? 

ItUn.  How !— What !— Eh ! 

A  >wel ! 

Wrr.     Tis  your  own  ou  one  conditkm. 

Hfn.  Mine  !p— Name  it ! 

W^.  That  hereafter  yon  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it :  'tis 
A  f«mily  ring. 

Idrn.  A  family ! — your9  /—a  gem ! 

rnihreathlest! 

Wtr»  Yon  must  also  furnish  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
Thin  place. 

Id'-n.        But  is  it  real ?    Let  me  look  on  it: 
Diamonds  by  aH  that's  glorious ! 

Wer,  Come,  I'll  trust  you : 

Y(Hi  have  guesa'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  bom  above 
My  pfvvi^nt  seeming. 

/d^a.  1  can't  say  I  did, 

T^ifKigh  this  looks  like  it :  this  t*  the  true  breeding 
or  ?f>ntleUood! 

If>r.  I  have  important  reasons 

Ft  r  wiithing  to  continue  privily 
My  jeomey  hence. 

Urn.  80  then  yon  ore  the  man 

Wbim  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Wrr,  I  am  not ; 

Rot  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
\M  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  ^m  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

idrn.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  bosineaB ; 
B<>sd(-«,  1  never  should  obtain  the  half 
Vrim  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
Til''  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin. 
Add  nrytr  otfer  a  preciM  reward — 
Bit  ribs/^«iolher  iockl 

Wrr.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

\i  d.«y-dawn  it  is  yonnk 

/dm.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 

IVra  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
ThrM  touchstone  of  Philosophy  hexaelf ! 
Thou  bright  eye  af  the  Mine !  thou  loadstar  of 
Tii<-  «>nl !  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  heMfts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles . 
II10U  lUming  Spirit  of  the  EUrth !  which,  sitting 
H>|{ii  SB  thm  immMtek**  dandem,  attraotest 


More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  meihinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  bis  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

Wer.  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garbw — 
But  come,  111  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence : 
I'll  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  fumish'd,  Werner,  with  such  moans 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.^ — Let  me  gase  again ! 
I  have  a  foster  brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious  stones.     How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ? — Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. 
SraALBNHBTM's  Chamber. 
Stralsnhbim  and  Fritz. 

Fritz.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord ! 

StraL  •  I  am  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I  roust  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber. 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everiasting  mist ; — I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

StraL  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear? 

StraL  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more. 

Because  an  undescribable but  'tis 

Ail  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  7  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  savexl  your  life.     I  think  they  call  him  "  Ulric." 

Stral.   You   think  !  you  supercilious  slave !  what 
right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty. — 
Get  hence !    "  You  think,''  indeed !   you  who  stood 

still 
Howling  and  drippling  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.    "  You  think .'"  and 

scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name !  I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.    Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night ! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The  scene  daaeo. 
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Act  m. 


SCENE  in. 

The  secret  Pottage. 

Gahor,  {9olu9.)  Four- 

Five — six  houra  have  I  coantod,  like  the  guard 

'   Of  outpoetfl  on  the  never-merry  clock : 

I   That  hoHow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.    *Tis  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings:  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less  ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  kuoU 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

Fm  cold — 
I*m  dark ;  Fve  blown  my  fingers — numbered  o*er 
And  o*er  my  steps — and  knock'd  my  head  against 

'   Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  batB  in  general  insuirection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light !     It  is  at  distance,  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance ;)  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  keyhole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction :  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 

•   To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !  Else— Heaven  aid 
me 

I   To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !     Shining  still 

I   Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.     SoAiy !  mighty  well  i 
That  corner's  tum'd — so— ah !  no ! — ^right !  it  draws 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so, 
That's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — ^no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one : 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects :  I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger, 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Bum  still, 

;   Thou  little  light !  Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus  ! 

I    My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp ! — So !  so ! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not 

I  [  The  scene  closet. 


SCENE    IV. 
A  Uarden, 

Enter  WsurEm. 

Wer.   I   could  not  sleep— and  now  the  hour's  at 
hand; 
All's  ready.     Idenstein  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Upon  the  forest*s  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven  ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh  !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.     Here  I  came  most  poor. 
But  not  dishonor'd :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart ! — a  never-dying  cankerwonn. 
Which  all  the  coming  splendor  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 


Can  scarcely  Inll  a  moment    I  most  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  < 
My  soul  in  part ;  but  how  without  discovery  1 — 
It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  1*0  pavM 
Upon  the  method  the  fiist  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy ;  repentance  must  retiiere  it : 
I  will  have  naught  of  Stralenheim's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  wm% ; 
Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sle^v  as  aoandlv. 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  eurtatoB 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o*er  silken  pillows. 

Such  as  when Hark !  what  noise  is  that  7  Agaia ! 

The  branches  shake;   and  some   loose   atones  hkTf 

fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Uutic  leapt  iown  from  tie  ttrrae*. 


Stop!  Befer* 
Why  look  yon  so? 


Del 


What? 


Ulnc !  ever  ^ 
Thrice  welcome  now !  this  filial 

Ulr. 
We  ai^iroach,  tell  i 

Wer. 

Ulr. 
Behold  my  father,  ( 

Wer. 

Ulr. 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Reply,  sir,  aa 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine ! 

Wer.  To  what  niMt  I 

Answer? 

Ulr.       Are  you  or  ate  yon  not  the  hmmwu 
Of  Stralenheim? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.    What  mean  yon  7 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  thit  night  (as  the  night  befve^, 
Retrace  the  secret  passage?    Did  yon  not 

Again  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber?  and 

\Vlmm  fmtes 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  GivatGed! 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then !  my  father's  innooenl ! 
Embrace   me  !    Yes, — ^your   tone — ^your  look — fra* 

yes,— 
Yet  toy  so. 

Wer.        If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind. 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thongfat. 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  ibieqt^ 
The  irritation  of  my  opprnsed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  forever  fimm  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dcvL 

Wer.  'Tis  horrible !  'tis  hideow,  as  *t»  batefvt  t^ 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Ulr.  NoboH 

Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  houeshold 
Have  been  alarm'd :  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has. 
Past  doubt,  bden  euter*d  secretly.    Excose  nw. 
If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy !  what  onknown  mmm 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clottds*  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  (iatfaer !  I  acquit  jmi  t 

But  will  the  worid  do  so?  mriU  ev«n  the  ]tt^» 
If But  yon  most  away  this  iastent 
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Wer.  No ! 

111  fmce  it    Who  iball  d«re  Buapect  me  7 

Ulr,  Yet 

Yoa  h«d  m  gueete    we  Twiten— no  life 
Brrathtug  aronuid  yooi  nve  my  mother's  7 

Wer.  Ah  I 

The  Hangsrian! 

Utr.  He  'm  gone !  he  disappear'd 

Eretooflet. 

TTcr.        No ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Couee«l*d  and  fatal  gallery. 

Uk  There  1*11  find  ban. 

[Dlric  m  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
1  quitted  it    1  found  the  secret  panel 
OpfQ,  and  the  doore  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Wbtch  mesks  it :  I  but  thought  he  had  snatch'd  the 

■ilent 
And  favorable  moment  to  escape 
Tlie  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Doeeing  htm  yeeter-even. 

Utr.  Yon  reclosed 

Thopanet7 

Wer.        Yes ;  and  not  witbont  reproach 
(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
AthisdoU  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
H«  ihelterei^s  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr.  Yon  are  sure  you  closed  it  7 

H^er.  Certain. 

Vk.                 That's  well ;  but  had  been  better,  if 
You  no'er  had  tom'd  it  to  a  den  for [He  pauaea. 

Wer.  Thieves  • 

Tboo  wooldst  say :  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 


Vir,  No,  father ;  do  not  speak  of  this : 

This  in  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  voold  you  shelter  this  man  7 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it  7 

A  man  paisiied  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Iinploriog  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
TUt  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
'^uch  refuge.     Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Hare  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Vir.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.    But 
It  m  too  late  to  ponder  thus: — ^you  must 
^t  oat  ere  dawn.    I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
bch 
Sittpicion :  two  new  victims  in  the  lien 
Of  OM,  if  I  remain.    'Hie  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  eeenu  ?  Who  else 

Caobeto? 

^  Wer.        Not  /,  tiiongh  just  now  you  doubted — 
Yoo.  my  mn .' — doubted 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

TbefugiiiYe7 

Wer.  Boy !  since  I  fell  into 

The  tbys*  of  crime,  (though  not  of  ntch  crime,}  I, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me. 
May  doafal  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt    Your  heart 
U  fre«,  and  qnack  with  virtttous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
in  loBocence*s  shadow,  it  may  be, 
,  B««oM 'tis  dusky. 

Ulr,  And  if  I  do  so, 

I 


What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?    You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — I'll  make  all  easy.     Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — be  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wer.  Fly  !  and  leave  my  name 

Link*d  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferred  as  poorest. 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  7 

Ulr.  Pshaw  !  leave  any  thing 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castles, 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain ! 
What  name  ?  You  have  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign'd. 

Wer.        Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.    No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  mit  euaptcion,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.    The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  yean. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenhoim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  su«A-— without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.     Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
0*er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case  ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknowD, — a  solitary  grave. 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 
Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  though  all  the  full-fed  traiu  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes,  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder,) 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  note  thau  then. 
Hence!  hence!  I  must  not  hear  your  answer. — Look! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 
You  shall  not  answer: — Pardon  me  that 
Am  peremptory  ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks. 
Your  long-lost,  late-found  son. — Let's  call  my  mo- 
ther! 
Soilly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me. 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — Hence ! 
And  may  your  age  be  happy ! — I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with 
you! 

Wer.  This  counsel 's  safe — ^but  is  it  honorable  7 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honor. 

[Exeunt 
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Act  it. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I. 


A  Gothic  HaU  in  the  Cattle  of  Siegendorf,  near  • 
Prague.  i 

Enter  Eric  and  Henrick,  RetainerB  of  the  Count.   \ 

Erie.  So,  better  times  are  come  at  last ;  to  these      i 
Old  walls  new  mastera  and  high  wassail — both 
A  lon^  desideratum.  j 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters,  | 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty,  i 

Though  made  by  a  new  sniYe :  bat  as  fw  wassail,        I 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd  i 

His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  o*er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erie.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  hot  scantily,  our  siziugs  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  7 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he*s  boun- 
teous. 
And  we  all  love  hhn. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o*erpast  its  honeymoon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there's  a  knight ! 
Pity  the  ware  are  o'er ! 

Hen.  Why  so? 

Eric  Look  on  him ! 

And  answer  that  younelf. 

Hen.  He's  very  youthful. 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric,  'niat's  not  a  faithful  vassars  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over:  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  weU*supported  pride. 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnash- 
ing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  7 
Who  backs  a  hone,  or  beare  a  hawk,  or  wean 
A  sword  like  him  7     Whose  plume  nods  knigfatlier  7 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.     Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Erie.  What  do  you  mean? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As (Pauses.) 

Brie.  What? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  wont  children. 

Erie.  Nonsense!   they  are  all  brave  uon-visaged 
fellows, 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

Hen.  And  who  loved  Tilly? 


Ask  that  at  Magdeboni^g — or  for  that  mattei 
Wallenstein  either ; — they  are  { 

Erie. 
But  what  beyond  'tis  not  onn  to  { 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  oomethinf  <f  thar 
rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with — God  knows  who :  they  By 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  boi 
Leave  us  no  leas  desolation,  nay,  even  more. 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Coant  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hen.  WithAiM.' 

He might  prevent  it    As  yoo  say  be'a  fowl 


Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  thow  i 

Eric.  You'd  better  ask  himself. 

Hen.  I  woald  as  i 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes ! 

Hen.  The  devil !  yoa'll  hoUl  3 

Erie.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  7 

Hen.  Tis  nothiag^-ta 

Be  silent. 

Erie.      I  will,  upon  what  yon  have  said. 

Hen.  I   assure    you   I   meant   nstkaa^ «— «  foeff 
sport 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  * 
He  is  to  eqwuse  the  gentle  Bainoea, 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron  s  heirav : 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wan 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  nnio  thoas 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  op  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  «■  it  worn 
With  Uood  even  at  their  baptism.    PkiliMe,  f 
On  all  that  I  have  said ! 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rooolpb. 


Good 

Uhr.  Good  morrow,  wortiiy  Honriek.  £iie«  is 
All  ready  for  the  ohase? 

Eric.  The  dojpB  are  onler'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  prnniiwi^. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency  s  note  ? 
What  courser  will  yon  please  to  moontl 

Ulr.  Thm  ddft. 

Walstein. 

Eric.  I  fear  he  scaroely  has  recover^ 
The  toils  of  Monday :  'twas  a  noble  chase: 
You  spear'd  four  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  TrM^pniEK; 

I  had  forgotten— let  it  be  the  gray»  then. 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortni^L 

Erie.  He  shall  be  straiglii  capariaoa'4  llov  maB> 
Of  your  immediate  retainen  shall 
Escort  you  7 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  Wei]bui]g,  our 

Master  of  the  hone.  [BjtU  Esir. 

Rodolph ! 

Rod.  Mylonl! 

Ulr.  tlie  mm* 

Is  awkward  from  the — (Ronouti  poimU  to  Hsxajcx. 

How  BOW,  Henrick  7  wfaf 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  eomniands,  my  tonL 

Uhr.  Go  to  my  fatlier,  and  preaant  my  dafty. 
And  leam  if  he  would  attght  with  me  bHbfv 


SCSWB   1. 


WERNER. 


W5 


I  moimt  [Exit  Hbheick. 

Rodoipk*  oar  fziendo  have  had  a  obeck 
Upon  Um  frootien  of  Francouia*  and 
Tis  nnDor*d  UmU  tbo  colimm  sent  agaiiMt  them 
b  to  bo  atnn^oii'ct    I  mart  join  Siem  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  lor  liirther  and  more  miio  adyioeSi 

Ulr.  I  mean  it-^ond  indeed  H  coold  not  well 
Hare  fanea  oat  at  a  time  more  oppomte 
To  all  my  plana 

Rod,  It  win  bo  difficoH 

To  f  tcooo  yoor  absence  to  the  ooant  your  father. 

Uir,  Yea,  bat  the  aneettled  etate  of  oar  domaia 
Id  hij^  Sileeia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  jottmej.    In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Ko^iia^  in  the  efaaae,  diaw  off  the  eifj^ty  men 
Whom  Wolfie  leads— ^eop  the  fbnste  on  yoor  route : 
Yoa  know  it  weU? 

Bod,  Ab  well  at  on  that  night 

When  we— 

Vir.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  onta 

We  can  topeut  the  BBme  with  Uke  sacce« : 
And  when  yea  have  join*d,  give  Eoianbei);  this  letter. 

[Givet  a  Utter. 
Add  farther,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  oor  forea  with  yoa  and  Wolflb,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  Choogh  I  ooald  but  spare  them  ill 
At  thi«  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  nombsrs  of  retaiaeis  reaiid  the  castle, 
I'otil  this  maniago,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Anp  rang  oat  wim  its  peal  of  nnptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I  thonght  you  loved  the  lady  Ida? 

Vlr.  Why, 

I  do  so— hot  it  follows  not  from  that 


I 


1  would  bind  in  my  yoath  and  glorious  yean, 
So  brief  and  bofniog',  with  a  lady's  lone, 
Althoogb  'twore  that  of  Venos ;— but  I  love  her, 
Ai  woman  ehould  be  loved,  fairiy  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly? 
^  Vh.  I  think  so ;  for  I  love 

Naogfat  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Tjiao  tliMe  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
Wi*  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed !  speed !  good  Rodolph ! 

Rnd.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
Th<>  Beninese  Ida  loat  in  Coontese  Siegeodorf  7 

Vir.  PfriiapB  my  father  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
Tw  OS  bad  policy :  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unitne  the  future  and  destroys  the  past 

ile^  Adieu. 

Utr.  Yet  hold — ^we  had  better  keep  together 

rntil  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
.And  do  Bs  I  have  said. 

Rod.  I  will.    But  to 

Retam— *twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Yoor  father  to  send  up  to 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron. 
To  hail  her  as  his  danghter. 

Ulr.  Wondrous  kind! 

Ei^wcially  as  Isttie  kmdneas  till 
Th^D  grew  between  them. 

ilod.  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not? 

Uir.  How  should  I  know? 

Aed.  I  have  heard  it  whieper'd  there  was  eomething 
strange 
Aboot  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 


L 


tida,  tba  mw  peraonage,  is  a  precocious  girl  of  fifteen, 
u  ft  grtai  korry  to  be  married:  and  who  baa  very  little  todo 
a  tike  b^irinsw  of  ths  play,  but  to  produce  an  effect  by 


Is  searoely  known. 

Ubr.  Some  obKuro  village  on 

Hie  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — ^no  farewell  words? 

Ulr.  I  am  neither  confeseor  nor  notary. 
So  cannot  say. 

Sod.  Ah !  hero's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stral£nhkim.* 

Ubr.  Ton  are  eariy,  my  sweet  cousin  1 

Ida.  Not  too  eariy. 

Dear  Uliic,  if  I  do  not  intamipt  you. 
Whv  do  you  call  me  **  couein  ?" 

Ulr.  (amiUng.)  Are  we  not  so  ? 

Ida.  Yee,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methinks 
It  sounds  so  odd,  as  if  yoo  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weighed  our  blood. 

Ubr.  (etarting.)  Blood! 

Ida.  Why  does  youis  atait  from  your  cheeks? 

Ubr.  Ay  I  doth  H? 

Ida.  Itdoth-^utno!  it  rushes  like  a  toment 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ubr.  (reeovermg  hSmoelf.)  And  if  it  fled. 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  "  Cousin"  again. 

UW.  Nay,  then  TU  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  we  had 
ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred  \ 

Ulr.  (gloomily.)  Would  we  never  had ! 

Ida.  Oh  heavens !  and  can  you  letsA  that  ? 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  7 

Ida.  Yes,  Ubic, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  YoushaUbe 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  ore  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait ! 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else'ih* 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father-- 

[She  pauteo. 

Ulr.  You  have  mtne — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happinees, 
Which  wanti  but  this ! 

Ubr.  Indeed! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud,  (as  is  birth's  prerogative ;)  but  under 
This  grave  exterior— ——Would  you  had  known  each 

other! 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  joomey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  momentB. 

Ulr.  Who  myn  that? 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr.  That  he  died  abme  ? 


faintins  at  the  discoTery  of  the  viUaay  of  her  beloved,  and 
partially  touching  on  it  in  a  prenoos  scene.— £c/.  JZao.] 
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Ida  The  (reneral  rumor 

A.nd  disappearance  of  his^ervants,  who 
Have  ne*er  retum'd :  that  fover  was  mo«t  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  wers  near  hun, 

He  coald  not  die  neglected  or  alone 

Ida,  Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  deathbed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  ronnd  for  what 
It  loves? — ^They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr,  Say! 

It  teas  Bfk 

Ida,         I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr,  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida,  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ubr,  Where? 

Ida,  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr,  Bat  ydu  do  not  see  hM  face  ? 

Ida.  (looking  at  him.)  No !  Oh,  my  God !  do  you  ? 

Ulr.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer ! 

Ulr,  {agitatedly^   Ida,  this  is  mere  childishnesB ; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  youn  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed !  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summon !  [A  bugle  sounds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle ! 

Ida,  {peevishly  to  Rodolph.)    Why  need  you  tell 
him  tliat  ?    Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.  Pfetfdon  me,  fair  baroness ! 

Ida.  1  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  You  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I  must  not  now 

Forego  it 

Ida.         But  yon  shall ! 

Ulr.  Shall! 

Ida  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight — Come,  dear  Ulric !  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day :  the  day  looks  heavy. 
And  you  are  tnmM  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not: — ask  of  Rodo'nh. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hom 
You  have  changed  more  than  e*er  I  sa«  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.        *TvB  nothing ;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I*m  the  true  chameleon. 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere  ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I^m  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  sleep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 
.    Ida.  ibid  will  you  not  stay,  then  ?     You  shall  not 

go.' 
Come !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 


To  be  BO ;  for  I  trust  these  wan  are  over, 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your 

Enter  Wkrkee  as  CotTTsr  SiccRxnoitf. 

Ulr.  My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  »# 
With   such   brief   greeting.~Yoa    Iww   heard  oar 

bugle; 
The  vassals  wait 

Sieg.  So  let  them. — ^Yoo  fingel 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festivml 
In  Prague  for  peace  reetcMvd.    You  are  ap(  to  1 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardor  as  will  searoe 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Returned,  too  much  fatigfoed  to  join  to-moirsiw 
The  nobles  in  our  maiBhalPd  ranka. 

Ulr,  Yoo,  i 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No,  Ulric: 

It  were  not  well  that  yon  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility — ^ 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanor. 

Sieg.  {to  Ida.)  True,  dear  cliiW, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  danmrL-^ 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honors. 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark*d  in  any  hoa»e. 
But  most  in  ourSt  that  osk  riiould  be  found  vantiajf 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Hearrn 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moin^^t 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  btesKOc*- 

Ulr.  {aside.)  Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  nor^ 
{Then  aloud  to  a  Serront 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without!       [Exit  Lmwi*. 

Ida.  And  bd 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  {smiling.)  Yon  are  net  jealeoi 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobe-dience  against  all 
Except  thyself?    But  fear  not ;  thou  shah  rule  h^m 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sie^.  Yon  liiaB, 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  yon  wHh 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.    She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  llien  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinanes ' 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  FU  sound  it  better  than  your  b<ig4e« : 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
ril  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  .And  wtiv  tMt 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's !  I  should  think 

My  haip-strings   rang  with   groann,   and   wA  v-itb 

music. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it : — but  come  quirkly  : 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you-  {Ex^* 

Sieg.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  yon  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time  's  your  vasnl. 
{Aside  to  KoDOLrii.)  Rodolph,  hence !  ana  co 

As  I  directed :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 
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R»d.  CooBt  8i«g«iidofff,  oommand  yoa  avght?  I 


Upon  a  joonicy  pait  the  (nuitier. 

Sieg,  iMiarU)  Ah!— 

Where?  on  what  frontier? 

RmL  The  SOesian,  on 

My  waj-^Amde  to  VtMo.)^Where  shall  I  wy? 

Ulr  (tide  to  EoooLra.)     To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  lunuelf,)    That 
Word  wifl,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inqnistion. 

Rod.  Coaal,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg,  (mgiimitd,)  Hamburgh !  No,  I  have  naught 
to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aogbt  oooneeted  with  that  city.    Then 
God  ipeed  yon ! 

Rod,  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegeudorf ! 

[Exit  RODOLFB. 

Sieg.  Uhic,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
Oue  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Woiiid  reason  with  yoa  on. 

Ulr.  My  Iord«  he  is 

Noble  by  birth«  of  one  of  the  fint  houses 
In  Sttxony. 

Si^g.        I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 
Bill  of  his  bearing.    Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Utr,  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the 
monarch 
U  not  fenced  from  his  chambezlain*B  slander,  or 
TUe  sneer  of  the  last  oourtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  angmteful. 

Sug,  If  I  must  be  plain, 

The  workl  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph : 
They  say  be  is  leagued  with  £e  **  black  bands"  who 

stiU 
Ravrnge  the  frontier. 

Ulr.  And  will  you  believe 

Th«  world? 

Sieg,         In  this  case — ^yes. 

Vtr.  In  any  case, 

1  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  Cor  a  sentence. 

Stfg.  Son! 

I  oodentand  yon ;  you  refer  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
llfM-  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
liiko  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  noL    Take  heed, 
rine ;  yon  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 
THVQty  long  yean  of  misery  and  famine 
Utt«och*d  them  not — ^twenty  thousaud  more,  per- 
chance, 
H«*r^after  (or  even  here  in  momenU  which 
Mjjfhi  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
'Hio  madness  and  dishonor  of  an  instant 
rinc,  be  wam*d  by  a  father ! — I  was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Hr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
I^nrd  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honor'd 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

St^g.  Ah  I 

^  hy  wilt  thou  cat]  me  pm^rous,  while  I  fear 
Fifl-  (hoe  7     Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not  I 
Afl  hnajiB  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me-- 
Bui  if  my  son's  is  cold  I 

Vlr,  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

Steg,   None  else  but  I,   who  see  it— -feel    it — 
keener 
'Hiaa  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
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Your  sabre  in  his  heart !    But  mine  survhres 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling :  how  should  it  be  so. 
After  twelve  years'  divorcemout  from  my  parents? 

Sieg.  And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  torn 
years 
In  a  like  absence  ?    But  'tis  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  caird  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let's  change  the  theme.    I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds,  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumor 
Reports  be  true,)  with  whom  thou  consortest, 
WUl  lead  thee 

Ulr.  {impatiently.)  I'll  be  led  by  no  mau. 

Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — ^more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate— can  a  son  say  more? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.    It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blond, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly. 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there:;   some  strong 

bias. 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once — "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her :"  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  toed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature !  Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  7 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr,  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her ! 

Sieg.                                   As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She's  youn^ — all  beautiful — ^adores  you — is 
Endowed  with  qualities  to  give  happiness. 
Such  as  rounds  conunon  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.    I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break  ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.    She  is 

Ulr.  The    daughter   of   dead  Stralenheim,   your 
foe: 
ril  wed  her,  ne'ertheleas ;  though,  to  say  truth, 
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Just  now  I  am  not  yioleiitij  tmuportod 
In  favor  of  Bach  unions. 

Sieg.  Bnt  she  knroa  you. 

Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  thmk 
twice, 

Sie^.  Alas !  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  'tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
1  His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps :  till  now 
I  He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  daiL 
I       Sieg.  But  you  consent? 

Ulr.  I  did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  'Tis  usual, 

And  certes  couiteons,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I'll  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  'tis  your  oflke 

To  woo. 

Ulr.     Count,  'tis  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is. — 
What  would  you  have  ?    You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting  needles. 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles. 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  wore 
The  Stan  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?  [Exit  Uuuc. 

Sieg.  (solue.)  Too  much  ! — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now  ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious — 
Abstracted— distant — much  given  to  long  absence. 
And  where — ^none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unravel.     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence !     Ah !  can  I  hope  it 
After — what !  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?    Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  7  or— Oh  !  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Uulatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  7     'Twas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took — Accuised  gold !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee  ;  thou  camest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  han£ 
Like  mine.    Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 
ThoQ  villanous  gold !  and  thy  dead  master^s  doom. 


Though  he  died  not  fay  me  or  mine,  u  noe 
As  if  he  were  my  brother!  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherishM  her  as  «■« 
Who  wiU  be  mine. 

Enter  en  ArrxxoAXr. 
Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  pleoM 

Your  excellency,  whom  yon  senl  Cor,  wail* 
Upon  you.  [Bxii  A- 

Enter  ike  Paioa  Auxxt. 

Prior.        Peaee  be  with  these  w«lli,  tad  all 
Within  them! 

Sieg.            Welcome,  wrlceroe,  holy  IMhor ! 
Aud  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Hare  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  conrnionity.    Oar  eooveaft. 
Erected  by  yoor  anceston,  is  stiH 
Protected  by  their  chiMrea. 

Sieg.  Yeo,gaodfMMr; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood* 
Though  the  schismatie  Swede,  G«Uviis^  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.        To  the  endle*  home  of  wtbeliefMa^ 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  wo. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  firo 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 

Sieg.  True,  father :  and  to  aiveit  those  pangs  bsa 
one. 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultleas  holy  ohoreh, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices^ 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorxal  paiM» 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit 

[SicoENDORP  offBTO  the  gM  u^kutk  kt  kmd  $&km 
from  STRALxmixiit. 

Prior.  Cotmt,  if  I 

Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  ofleud  you.     Be  assond 
The  largess  shall  be  only  deah  in  alma, 
Aud  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Oiv  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yomt% 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it ;  but  from  yoa 
And  yoms  in  all  meet  things  His  fit  we  oWy. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  7 

Sieg.  (faltering.)  Fot^fbr-^tbc  demd. 

Prior.  His  name  7 

Sieg.  Tis  from  m  aoal,  md  not  a  name. 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret    We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  |iroudtA 

Sieg.  Secret!  I  have  none;  bat, father, he  wfa/* 
gone 
Might  have  one  ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  beqneatli — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  aom 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  firienda. 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  Mend,  Isi 
foe. 
The  deadliest  and  the  stancheat 

Prior.  BeHttr  sbfl 

To  employ  our  means  to  olitain  hmiTen  fcr  Iho  sank 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  wofthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I  did  tkot 

Forgivo  Hui  man.    I  kwlliod  lum  to  the  lait« 
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I  As  he  dkl  ma.     I  do  not  lore  him  now, 
But 

Prior.  Best  of  all  I  for  this  ie  pure  religion ! 
You  fain  wotild  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell^ 
Ad  evanj^ltcal  compoauon — with 
Yoor  own  gold  too ! 

Sieff,  Father,  *ti8  not  my  gold 

Prior,  Wbooe  then  1     You  nid  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sit^,  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own*d  it  never  more  will  need  it,  sare 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altan : 
Tt«  >*oai«,  or  thetn. 

Prior,  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sieg.  No ;   hot  tbera's  worse  than  Uood-^temal 
shame! 

Prior,  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed  7 

Sieg.  Alas! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son !  yon  rslapse  into  revenge, 
If  you  rsffret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Stfg.  He 

Dm^,  I   soarca   know— but— he  was  stabb'd   i'  the 

dark. 
And  now  yoa  have  it—- perish*d  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat ! — Ay ! — ^you  may  look  upon  me ! 
/  wn   not  the  man.     I'll  meet  your  eye  on  that 

point. 
As  I  can  one  day  God*sL 

Prior,  Nor  did  he  die 

By  meaiM,  or  men,  or  Instrument  of  yours? 

iVi>^.  No !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prisr.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him? 

Sief.  I  could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a  atmoger,  unconnected, 
\s  Bncmploy*d.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  o^-ver  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt 

Sif^.  {engerly*)  Oh !  am  1 7— say ! 

Pnor.  You  have  said  so^  and  know  best. 

Sifg.  Father .'  I  have  spoken 

The  trulb,  and  naught  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole : 
Y«t  say  I  am  nof  guilty !  for  the  bk)od 
or  this  man  wei(rfis  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 
Thoogfa,  by  the  rower  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not ! — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
Aod  could — ay,  perhaps,  should,  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  eV  escQsable  in  aueh  defences 
Ajrainst  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes:) 
But  pray  for  him,  lor  roe,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  roe, 
As  if  ho  had  fallen  by  me  or  roine.    Pray  for  me. 
Father !  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I  wiU. 

Be  comforted !    You  an  innocent,  and  should 
Bf  calm  as  innocence. 

Sie^.  But  oalmneas  is  not 

.\lways  the  attribnto  of  huocence. 
IIH  it  is  not. 

Praer.  But  it  will  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathen  up  its  truth  within  it 
SecDember  the  gfeai  festival  to-morrow, 
U  which  yoa  ruik  amkbt  our  ehiefeat  nobleoi 
As  woli  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  as- 
pect; 
iNor  in  the  general  ot«on  of  thanks 
Fsr  UoodAed  «topp*d,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 


A  cloud  upon  yonr  thoughts.    This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE     I. 


A  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle 
of  Siegendorf,  decorated  icith  Trophies,  Banners, 
and  Arms  of  that  Family. 

Enter  Arnrbim  and  Meister,  attendants  of  Count 
Siegendorf. 

Am,  Be  quick!   the  count  will  soon  return:  the 
ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.    Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Meis.  1  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dreas  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.    The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  procesrious !     All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  noue  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis,  I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade. 
Than  fdlow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone !  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  the  Coontbss  JoespmNE  Siegendorf  and  Ida 
Stralbnheim. 

Jos.     Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  I 

Ida,  How  can  you  say  so !  never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.    The  flowers,  the  boughs, 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  pltmaes,  the  happy  faces. 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain*d  windows,  even  the  tomte. 
Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.    The  bunting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 
At  peace !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother !  [Embracing  Josephink. 

Jos,  My  beloved  child ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh! 

I  am  so  already.    Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Jos.  It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it?  What  should  make  us  grieve?  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely?    You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos,  Poor  child! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No ;  I  but  envyi 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  worid's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  Vn  not  hear 
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A  word  againet  a  world  which  atiD  eontains 
You  BDd  my  Ulric    Did  you  ever  see 
'   Aught  like  him?    How  he  tower'd  amougst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  foUowM  him !     The  flowera  fell  faster — 
I   Rain*d  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methougfat. 
Than  before  all  the  rest ;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Jaa.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer. 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  bim — I  fear  him. 

Jo9,  Why  so?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida,  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  uito  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos,  How  BO  ? 

Ida,  A  cloud  comes  o*er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly. 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jos.  It  is  nothing :  all  men, 

E:$pecially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos,  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There  *s,  for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  youra  toniay. 

Ida,  I  did  not  see  him. 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  and  yet  methought. 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 
I  warm, 

I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos,  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Tmther  with  the  people's. 

Ida,  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Uuic. 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida,  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  aud  heavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter  Count  SiEOEXDoar,  in  full  dress,  from  the 
solemnity,  and  Luowio. 

Sie^,  Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  everywhere  ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Siefr.  Where's  Ulric? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  tliem  soon ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sieg.  {to  Ijodwio.)  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.     [Exit  Ludwio. 

Oh,  Uhic! 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee ! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  gnuited-* 

Behold  me ! 

Sieg,         I  have  seen  the  mnrderer. 

Ulr.  Whom?  WheroT 


Sieg.  The  Hmigaiian«  who  dew  1 

Ulr.  You  dream. 

Sieg,  I  live !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  htm— 

Heard  him !  he  dared  to  utter  evoa  my  name^ 

Ulr,  What  name? 

Sieg,  Werner!  '(votmine. 

Ulr.  It  mifll  be  a 

No  more :  forget  it 

Sieg.  Never!  never!  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  tn  that  name : 
It  will  be  not  engraved  upon  my  tomb. 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  poiotr-^Che  Honcah&u ' 

Sieg,    Listen! — The  church   was  thrang'd;  tar 
hymn  was  raised ; 
"  Te  Deum*'  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  iu  one  great  cry  of  **  God  be  pcaisrd* 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  yeaiv, 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former:  I  arose. 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escotcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more,)  what  atmek  me  sigfatloB 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face !  I  grew 
Sick ;  and  when  I  recover'd  from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not    The  thankifiviBg 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procesaioo. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach*d  the  Moldau's  bnd^. 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberlem 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellem  in  their  best  garbs, 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below. 
The  decorated  street,  Sie  long  array. 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings. 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  trampUngs  rooBd, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all-"«ll  could  ool 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  ahhoogh  my  mmm 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then? 

Sieg.  I  look'd,  as  a  dying  aokfier 

Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man : 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  atead-^— > 

Ulr,  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  forever  f«H 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loltiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plmnea. 
Which  overflow'd  the  glittering  streets  of  Pkagoe 

Ulr.  What 's  this  to  the  Hungarian? 

Sieg.  MQcb:fsrl 

Had  almost  then  forgot  hho  in  my  aon ; 
When  just  as  the  ar&lery  ceased,  and  |>aim<1 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lien 
Of  shouting,  I  heeud  iu  a  deep,  low  voice. 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word — ^  Wtrmr  .*" 

Ulr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  HiJt !  I  tnm'd---«Bd  saw— «Bd  fe^l 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  ?    Wen  yoa  seen  f 

Sieg.  Tlie  offickiaa  cac» 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  frpm  the  ^piB^ 
Seeing  my  famtness,  ignorant  of  the  raoae: 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  tht*  [irnr  ciwinu 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  duUiva* 
Toaklme. 
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But  in  aid  you  now. 


Ulr, 

Suig.  In  what  ? 

Ulr.  Id  flearching  for  this  man,  or— ^When  he's 
found 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  7 

SUg.  I  know  not  that 

Vlr,  Then  wherefore  seek? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.    His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  !  nor  can  be 
Unraveird  till 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

At  ten.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

You  exe«lleiicy. 
Sieg.  Who? 

Atten*  He  gave  no  name. 

Sug.     Admit  him,  ne'ertheleas. 

[The  Attbndant  introduces  Gabor,  and 
afterward*  exit. 

Ah! 
Gab.  Tis,  then,  Werner ! 

Sieg.  (kiMUghtUy.)    The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 

that  name ;  and  vou .' 
Gab   {loolang  round.)  I  recognise  you  both :  father 
and  son, 
It  eeenak     Count,  I  have  heard  that  3'ou,  or  yours. 
Hare  lately  been  in  search  of  me :  I  am  here. 
■      Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you :  you 
an  charged 
Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

I  .\  crime  as [Hepaueee. 

Gab.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

rn  meet  the  consequences. 
Sieg.  You  shall  do  so — 

UnlMB 

Gab.  Fixst,  who  accuses  me? 

Sieg.  All  things, 

ir  not  an  men :  the  universal  rumor — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot  —  the  place  —  the 

time— 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  nnite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name. 
Save  mine,  stam'd  in  this  business  7 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  plav'st  with  thine   own  guilt!    Of  all   that 

breathe 
TlioQ  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'(taiust  whom   thy  breath  would   blow  thy  bloody 

slander. 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch. 
Further  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibUingi  to  my  charge. 
Gab.     ^  'Tis  false 

Sieg. 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

'Virf .  Nftme  him ! 

G^.  He 

M«y  have  more  names  than  one.    Yonr  lordship 

had  so 
(hr^  00  a  time. 

Stfg.  If  yon  mean  me,  I  dare 

Your  obnost 

Gabl  Ton  may  do  so,  and  in  safety ! 

I  knew  the —awn 


And  how  disprove  it? 


Sieg.  Where  is  he? 

Gab.  {pointing  to  Ulrio.)  Beside  yon ! 

[Ulric  rushes  forward  to  attack  Gabor  ; 
SiEGENooRF  interposes, 
Sieg.    Liar    and    fiend!    but  yon    shall    not   be 
slain; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 
[He  turns  to  Uuuc. 
Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.    I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but  be  calm ; 
It  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  not. 

[Ulric  endeavors  to  compose  himself. 
Oab.  Look  at  Atm,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 
Sieg.  (first  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric.) 

I  hear  thee. 

My  God !  yon  look 

Ulr.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  (composes  himself.)        It  is  nothing. 
Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dreamM  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  yon  have  calHd  me, 
And  we  have  met 

Sieg.  Gro  on,  sir 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  so. 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death  ?    Was 't  I — as  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name ! 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold  ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 
Sieg.   These   hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach   no 
less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  of  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  inuocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[Sibgknoorf  jSrsI  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sa- 
bre, and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the 
floor — still  in  its  sheath. 
Ulr.  (looks  at  his  father  and  says) 

Let  the  man  go  on  ! 
Oab.  I  am  unarm'd,  count — ^Ud  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  (offers  it  to  him  contemptuotaly.) 

Take  it 
Oab.  No,  sir,  'tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt) 
It — or  some 
Snch  other  weapon,  in  my  hands— spared  youn 
Once  when  disarmed  and  at  my  mercy. 

Oab.  Ti 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr.  iVoceed. 
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The  tale  is  doabtleas  worthy  the  lelater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  farther  ? 

[To  SiBOBNDORP. 

Sieg.  {take*  hi»  mn  hy  the  hand,)  My  son !  I  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — ^but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Oab.  I  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much :  I  bevan 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  paas'd 
A  winter  in  obscority,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  1  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last     A  martial  force, 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved. 
However,  not  to  be  so— but  banditti. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — ^the  ibrests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers. 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort    Of  their  fate, 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments : — birth  and  fortune. 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivalPd,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumor ;  and  his  sway. 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft 
Such  was  his  influence : — I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You'll  hear.    Chance  favor'd  me ; 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  whero  men's  souls  look  out  of  them. 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaimed, 
''This  is  the  man  !*'  though  he  was  then,  as  since. 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  uot  err  d,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly ; 
I  noted  down  his  form — ^his  gesture — features. 
Stature,  aud  bearing — ^and  amidtit  them  all. 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  disicem,  methought,  tlie  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart 

Ulr.  {emiling.)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better. — He  appeared  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescnbable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — There  I  was  wrong. 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

GjS.  I  follow'd  him, 

Solicited  his  notice-— and  obtain'd  it — 
Though  not  his  friendship: — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — ^we  left  it 


Together, — and  together  we  arrivwl 

In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conce«rd. 

And  Stralenheim  was  snccof^d ^Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further  7 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Oab.  I  saw  in  yon 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appeared  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  woridly  rank  ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  ail  save  rags :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  ± 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  yon. 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Oab.  Still  you  owe  me  SDm^-thia^, 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robbM  him. 

Sieg.  I  coneeal*d  you — ^I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  yon  arraign,  reviving  vifwz' 

Oab.  I  accuse  no  man— eave  in  my  dt»fenee- 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — jod^: 
Your  hall 's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  thbaval. 
Be  just,  and  FU  be  merciful ! 

Sieg.  You  mercifol  I — 

You !     Base  calumniator ! 

Oab.  I.    "Twill  real 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.    Yon  conceal'd  roe — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself. 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  dead  of  nigbt 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubioiis 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light. 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  opened  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  fiist  ODdoae 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fasteninir, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  ! — 

Sieg.  Adeep !     And  yet 

You  slew  him  I— Wretch ! 

Chib.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone  ! 

You  saw  none  else  ?    Yon  did  not  see  the 

[He  pauaetf  jvm  meiiatmm. 

Oab.  ^  No, 

He,  whom  yon  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  {to  Ulric.)  Then,  my  boy  *  than  an  guJs* 
leoB  still— 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh  !  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

Chib.  Be  patient !  I  can  net 

Recede  now,  though  it  idiake  the  very  walk 
Which  frown  above  us.     Yoti  remember,— or 
If  not,  your  son  does,— that  the  locks  were  changr^ 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  ou  the  roera 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  bow  be  had  vaitrd 
He  best  knows — ^but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw 
A  man  who  waah'd  hb  bloody  hands,  and  aft 
With  stem  and  anxious  glance  gascd  back  apoa 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  ao  booru 

Sieg.  Oh!  Godoffatheffs* 
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Oah.  1  beheld  his  features 

Aa  I  we  yooxs — bat  years  they  were  not,  thouj^h 
Reeembliug  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  ! 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  then]»  though  the  expreesion 
U  not  now  wh^t  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Siee,  This  is  so [end ! 

Oai.  {interrupting  Mm,)  Nay — ^but  hear  me  to  the 
Now  you  roust  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refu^e»  to  become 
'Hie  Tictiin  of  your  guilt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Wis  vengeance:    but  though  arm*d  with  a  short 

poulard 
{Harinj;  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
'Hiat  moruiiig — either  in  address  or  force. 
I  tum*d,  and  fled — i'  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
.Vud  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept :  if  I 
Had  found  you  wakings  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  ven<reauce  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 
Bat  ue'er  cUept  guilt  as  \Verner  slept  that  night 

Si^g.  And  yet  1  had  horrid  dreams!   and  such 
brief  sleep, 
The  Ktare  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  father — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Gab,  *Tia  not  my  fault 

If  I  have  read  it— Well  I  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  af^er  so  many  moons — 
\ud  sbow'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  iu  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign ! 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  ■  after  a  pauae.)  Indeed ! 

Gab.  I«  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Vocir  meditation? 

Sitg,  Neither — I  was  weighing 

Tlie  value  of  your  secret 

Gab,  Yon  shall  know  it 

At  once : — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
.\ji  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offered  you 
My  puis© — you  would  not  share  it: — 1*11  be  franker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
l*he  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  7 

Si^g.  Yes. 

Oab,  Not  qoite.    You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 
true: 
Ti«  DO  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present    Yon  shall  aid  me ; 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  Mimr:whttt  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yotm  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

Sirg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes* 
IVhhenilioo  7 

Gub,  {carta  hia  tyta  on  Ulric,  who  ia  leaning 
againat  a  pillar,)     If  I  should  do  so  7 

Sirg,  I  pledge  my  life  for  youn.     Withdraw  into 
This  lower.  [Opena  a  turret  door. 

Gab.  {hetritatingly.)  This  is  the  second  aafe  asylum 
You  have  oiier'd  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  7 


I  •  (**  O^.  I  have  yet  an  additional  security— I  did  not  enter 
1  Prague  a  tohtary  individaal ;  and  there  are  tongues  without 
'  Ukst  Will  speak  for  me,  although  I  should  even  snare  the  &te 


Oab.  I  know  not  that  even  now^-but  will  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone  ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  iu  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  iu  your  decision  !* 

Sieg.  I  will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  theae  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 
Gab.  ril  take  it  for  so  much. 
Sieg.  {pointa  to  Ulricas  aabre  atill  upon  the  ground.) 
Take  also  that— 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.  {takea  up  the  aabre.)  I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goea  into  the  turret,  which  Siegbndorf 
cloaea. 
Sieg.  {advancea  to  Ulric.)  Now,  Count  Ulric ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  eay'st  thou  7 
Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 
Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father! 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against     He  must 
Be  sileuced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 
And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true  ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 
Sieg.  How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  duU 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  iu  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  7    Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
llien  Bumnion'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Beeu  left  to  such  a  stranger  7     Or  should  I 
Have  loitcr'd  on  the  way  7    Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears. 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  7    I  sought  and  fathom'd  you. 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble :  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg.  Parricide !  no  less 

Thau  common  stabber !    What  deed  of  my  life. 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  7 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.    This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.     While  you  were  tortured, 
Could  /  be  calm  7     Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  7— You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  7 

Sieg.  Oh !    my  dead  father's  curse !  'tis  working 

now. 
Ulr.  Let  it  work  on  !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down ! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  thau  countermine  a  mole. 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 


of  Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  be  short.'*—"  Sieg. 
My  promise  is  solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable  :  it  exlends  uut 
however,  beyond  these  walls.^— Lss.J 
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Act  V,  ScK««  i 


Yet  hett  me  stili ! — If  you  oondenm  me,  yet 

Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 

To  listeo  to  him !    Who  prodaim'd  to  me 

That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  oecaaion? 

That  passtoQ  was  ovti  natare  ?  that  the  goods 

Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  7 

Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nerves  only  2    Who  deprived  me  of 

All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day  ?    By  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 

(It  might  tie)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 

Himself—a /e2oR*s  brand !   The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  bat  dare  not     Is  it  strange 

That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think  ?    We  have 

done 
With  ri^t  and  wrong ;  and  now  most  only  ponder 
Upon  emacts,  not  causes.    Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown, 
I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 
Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.    He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through. 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life  :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     You  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  ehow'd  the  path  ;  now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety— or  let  me  I 

Sieg.  I  have  done  with  life  i 

Ulr,  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 

life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.    We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear. 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)   dare  venture  all 

things. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state ;  what  passes  hero 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ; — Cleave  the  rest  to  me ; 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulric. 
Sieg.  {solus,)  Am  I  awake  7  are  these  my  father's 

halls? 
And  yon — ^ray  son  7  My  son !  mine  !  who  have  ever 
Abhorred  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungariau's ! — Ulric — ^he  hath  partisans. 
It  seems :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh  fool ! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret     Now  then  !  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal !    Ho !  Gabor !  Gabor ! 

[Exit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him. 


SCENE     II. 

7*h€  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

GiJiOR  and  Sibgendorv. 

Gab.  Who  calls  7 

Sieg.  I — Siegendorf !    Take  these,  and  fly! 

Lose  not  a  moment ! 

[Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor'b  hand. 


Gab.  What  m  I  to  ilo 

With  these  7 

Sieg.  Whate'er  you  wiD :  m 

And  prosper ;  but  delay  nott  «r  yon  ai*  lost! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honor  for  my  saletyi 

Sieg.  AsA 

Must  thus  redeem  it     Fly !  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle— «f  my  mma 
Retainers — ^nay,  even  of  these  very  wallsr 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  cniab  me !    fly ! 
Or  yon  will  be  slain  by— 

Gab.  Is  it  even  ao  f 

Farewell,  then !    Recollect,  however,  Count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  intorviow  i 

Sieg.  I  did: 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  stiH !— Bsgocie ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I  eaterd  T 

Sieg.  Yw;  thalVsafrtff) 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague ; — yon  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  I  know  too  weD— 

And  know  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire ! 
Farewell  [Exit  Gamt 

Sieg.  (jsolus  and  listening.)    He  hath  cleared  Mh 
staircase.    Ah !  I  bear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !    He  is  safe ! 

Safe ! — Oh,  my  falher*8  spirit ! — I  am  faint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  nemr  tit  r-«u 
of  the  tower,  tn  a  drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulric,  with  others  armed,  and  ttitk  wtsfmt 
drawn. 

UW.  Dispatch  !— 4ie*B  there  I 

Lud.  Hie  count,  my  kvd ! 

Ulr.  {recognising  Siboendorf.)  You  htn.aj' 

Sieg.  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  ctnke ! 

Ulr.  {seeing  him  stripped  of  his  Jewel*.)  VTb^Tt  * 
the  ruffian  who  hath  plundered  yon  ? 
Vassals,  dispatch  in  search  of  him !    You  see 
'Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch  bath  stripp'd  my  hii^ 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom ! 
Away !  I'll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sieorxdorf  and  rmc- 
Wliat'sthis? 
Where  is  the  villain? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir:  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of  7 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  let  hun 
Escape  7 

Sieg.  He's  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg.  Wah 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

UUr.  Then  fare  you  weD ! 

fCiAic  is  fc^V- 

Sieg.  Stop !    I  command — entreat — unpksrr  •   Ufc. 
Ulric! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  7 

Ulr.  What !  remain  t«i  hh 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  iu  chams ;  and  aS 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-hunii&mt^ , 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temponziug  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  oar  ruin !   No,  oooniv 
Henceforth  you  have  oo  son ! 

Sieg.  I  ocrer  bad  one  : 

And  would  yon  ne'er  had  borne  tb«  nsSess  tmtut  * 
Where  will  you  go  7    I  «-onld  not  Sfod  yon  fiorth 
Without  protection. 
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tlr.  I^BKve  that  unto  me. 

1  am  not  akma ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  3roiir  domaiae ;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thooBand 
.Sworde,  beaita,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sitg,  The  foresters ! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  foond  you  fint  at  Frank- 

fivt!  [tell 

Vlr.  Tee — men — ^who  are  worthy  of  the  name !  Go 
Your  aenaion  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feaat  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 

With  WaUeoitein! 

I 

Enter  JosKPHOfB  and  Ida. 

Jos,  What  is't  we  hear  7    My  Siegendorf ! 

Thank  Heav*!!,  I  see  you  safe  I 

Sieg,  Safe ! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father ! 

Sieg,  No,  no ;  I  have  no  children :  never  more 
Call  me  by  thai  wont  name  of  parent 


What 


That  you  have  given  birth 


J08. 

Means  my  good  loid 

Sieg, 
To  a  demon ! 

Ida.  (taking  Ui.aio's  hand.)   Who  shall  daie  say 
this  of  Ulric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware !  there*s  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  (etooping  to  kies  it.)  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
were  mine. 

Sieg.  It  is  so! 

Ulr.  Away  I  it  is  your  lather's  I  [Exit  Ulric. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man ! 

[Ida  falls  senseless-^osumm  stands  speech- 
less with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both ! — My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  me ! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine ! — ^The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past ! 
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Virginibus  puerisque  canto.— Hob acb,  lib.  iii.  Ode  1. 
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He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.— Dbtdbr. 
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KNIOBT  OF  THB  GABTIR,  ETC.  BTO. 
TBI  IBGOND  XDITXON  OF  THBSB   POKHS  »  DfSOUBBD, 

BY  HIS  OBUGBD  WARD  AND   AFFBCTIONATS  KINBHAir,* 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE.' 

Is  rabmitting  to  the  poUic  eye  the  following  collec- 
tKm,  I  have  not  only  to  combat  the  difficulties  that 
amtris  of  Tene  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
th«%  cham  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on  the 
vurfd,  Allien,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my  age, 
flinrv  osefully  employed. 

These  prodnctioos  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours 
cif  c  yooBg  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
u^nth  y#ar.  As  they  bear  the  internal  oTidence  of  a 
haywh  nhid,  this  is,  psrhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Soinrie  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 


1  'PiTSt  pohlished  in  1007  j 

s  riMteUa,  the  daufditer  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Byron. 
ign-at^resi  uncle  of  the  Poet,)  became,  in  174S,  me  wife  of 
Henrr.  fioxuth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
ifth  Earl,  to  whom  this  dedication  was  addressed.    This 


I 


illness  and  depression  of  spirits :  under  the  former  in- 
fluence, "Childish  Rbcollbctions,"  in  particular, 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  azrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems  I 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a  social  circle 
is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  genius  is  to  be 
estimated,  yet, "  to  do  greatly,"  we  must  *'  dare  great- 
ly ;"  and  I  have  hazarded  my  reputation  and  feelings 
in  publishing  this  volume.  "  I  have  passed  the  Ru- 
bicon,'* and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  "cast  of  the 


lady  was  a  poetess  in  her  way.  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs. 
Greville's  *' Prayer  of  Indifference,"  In  Pearch's  Collection, 
is  usually  ascribed  to  her.] 

>  [This  Preface  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition.] 
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die."  In  the  latter  event,  I  shall  submit  without  a 
mtirmar;  for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
fate  of  these  effusions,  my  expectatioos  are  by  no 
means  sangruine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  haye 
dared  much  and  done  little ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Cowper,  "it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to 
be  a  little  biased  in  our  favor,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  please  everybody ;  because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can.*'  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly  subscribe :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not  be 
treated  with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess 
any,  will  be  liberally  allowed :  their  numerous  faults, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favor  which  has 
been  denied  to  othera  of  maturer  yeara,  decided  char- 
acter, and  far  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  leas 
have  I  studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation: 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para- 
phrastic In  the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  read ;  but  I  hitve  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  riiyme,  would  be  an 
Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is 
not  my  primary  vocation  ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments 
of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  "  to  this  sin  :**  little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
and  I  sliall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fcMling  leaves, 
or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where 
I  am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Tliongh  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  da3rs,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a 
residence,  as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  bards,  who  have  enjoyed  both  these  advan- 
tagea  But  they  derive  considerable  fame,  and  a 
few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions;  while  I 
shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  "  virum 
voTitare  per  ora."  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  "  dulce  est  de^ipere  in  loco."  To  the 
former  worthies  I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  content  myself  witli  the  not  very 
magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  "the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  ;" — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whether  I  dare  say  "  with  ease,'*  or  the  honor 
of  a  posthumous  page  iu  "  The  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,*' — a  work  to  which  the  Peerage 
is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are  there- 
by rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily  over- 
shadows several  voluminous  productions  of  their  il- 
lustrious bearexB. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fean,  I  publish   this 


first  and  last  attempt  To  the  dictate*  of  yoan«  an* 
bition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  cnmioit 
and  equally  absurd.  To  a  few  of  my  own  ace  tf" 
contents  may  afford  amusement:  I  trust  they  «^!. 
ut  least,  be  found  harmlesa  It  is  highly  imiirDbsbV 
from  my  situation  and  pnisuits  hereafter,  that  I  fh^  ■*' 
ever  obtnide  myself  a  second  tinie  on  the  piibi<<' 
nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  ovent  d  prvt^ci 
indulgence,  shall  I  bo  tempted  to  coniimt  a  ioxitr* 
trespass  of  the  same  natuns  The  opiiuoB  of  Pr 
Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relation  of  nti:.'. 
"  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  tli«*  eharartr: 
of  on  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handrotf- 
ly  allowed, ***  can  have  IrtUe  weight  with  veihal.  as/* 
still  less  with  periodical  ceoaois ;  hut  were  it  otherww-. 
I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  aod 
would  rather  incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymooi 
criticism,  than  triumph  in  honon  granted  sololy  to  » 
title. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


1  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  have  long  received 
the  meed  of  public  applause,  to  which,  by  their  intrioaic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled. 

•  [The  passage  referred  to  by  Lord  Bvron  occurs  In  Boa- 
tkelrs  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  viii.  p.  01,  ed.  ms.  Dr.  John- 
son*s  letter  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  criticising,  on  the  whole 
frrorably,  the  Earl's  trage Jy  of ''  The  Father's  Revenge," 
li  inserted  in  the  same  volume,  p.  S4S.] 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

CODSm   TO   THE   AUTBOft,   AffO   VCKT  DKAft   TO  SIk' 

HiTSH*D  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom. 
Not  e*en  a  zephyr  wanden  throagh  the  gnwre. 

Whilst  I  return,  to  view  ray  Margarst^s  tomb. 
And  scatter  flowen  on  tlie  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  day, 
That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam*d : 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey  ; 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  h«M  her  life  rsdeemU 

Oh !  could  that  King  of  Terron  pity  feoL 
Or  Heaven  revene  the  dread  deoees  of  ftle ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveml. 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  rdftie. 

But  wherefore  weep  7     Her  matchle«  spirit  oostn 
Beyond  where  splendid  shioes  the  orb  of  day  ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  thooe  bowefo 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  rrpaj. 

And  shall  presumptuous  roortaJs  HeaTon 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  aceose  ' 

Ah !  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vmio  ; — 
ril  ne*er  submission  to  my  God  refuasb 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtu««  dear. 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  tliat  beauteooi  f«ee  ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  afir^rtiou's  tear* 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wxwiled  ptace. 


>  The  author  claims  the  iadolsvooeaf  the  naAi  wmurw  ••« 
this  piece  than,  perhsps,  any  other  io  the  eoHecDua ;  ««  » 
it  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  ihao  ttie  rasi,  <%^nr  r.*.*^ 
posed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,.)  aad  his  ftisl  ^»f,  br  wm^ 
lerred  submitting  it  to  the  indulsence  «af  his  frima*  *'  a* 
present  state,  to  making  etther  sdifnjoQ  or  aU»nitauii 

«C"  My  first  dash  into  poetry  wasaaevlrsaifnOL  Itwvf** 
ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  first  oona»,  Mnrsarat  r^rts* 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


387 


TO  E .' 

LtT  Folly  Bimle,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Yrt  Virtae  will  have  greater  claims 
To  lore,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  k  thy  fate. 
Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth  ! 

Yet  enry  not  this  gaudy  state ; 
Tliina  is  thA  prido  of  modest  worth. 

Ow  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  c«n  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Onr  inloxooune  is  not  less  sweet, 
Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place 

November,  1802. 


TO  D .« 

I5  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 
A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp, 
Detached  thee  from  my  breast  forever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 
Yet,  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat ; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 
Uutil  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 
Oo  thy  dear  breast  Til  lay  my  bead — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  7 

February,  1803. 


I  i->a?ht«r  and  granii-daughter  of  tb«  two  Admirals  Parker,) 
» 'f'  of  (be  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long 
'  .:.''»n«j  ihc  verse ;  but  li  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
l"-'icr  dark  eye»— her  long  eyelashes— her  compleiely 
««rr«>K  rast  of  iwDt  attd  figure!  I  was  then  about  twelve— 
•♦»•  rither  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
'  *"  alttfrwards,  in  con^equeuce  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her 
'  •.".  and  mduced  consutiiptmn.    Her  sister  AugustJi,  (by 

'  '  thoogtit  ctiU  more  beautiful  )  died  of  the  same  malu- 
«\  iiid  It  waN,  uuleed.  lu  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met 
^*  '*'  ihe  accident  which  occttsioned  her  death.  My  uister 
'  •:  I  me.  thai  when  slie  went  to  see  her,  ^hortly  before 
**'  1^4')i.  upon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret 
•"><  «.J.  throughout  the  paleness  of  mortality,  to  the  eyes, 
'•".<  ifrpiit  iu»tonishinent  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothing 
•1:  •ir  .ittarlimcnt,  nor  could  conceive  why  mv  name  should 

'•'<-'.  brr  At  soeh  a  timo.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  iUnes!>— 
''  li!  at  Harrow  and  m  the  country— till  she  was  gone. 
**  ':»♦•  T^an*  after,  1  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy— a  very 
•  ■  1.  oiH*.  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  anv  thing  equal  to  the 
I 'ruviivrnt  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
<*  in*r,  dnrinc  the  short  penod  of  our  intimacy,  tjhc  looked 

'  1'  ^llp  bad  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow— all  beauty  and 
I-  ii-^.  '—Bfrom  thary,  1881.] 

'  tTtus  little  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  collection, 

-'  •  r  to  M  boy  ol  Lord  Byron's  own  sue.  son  of  one  of  his 

'«i.ii)t»  »i  Newstead,  for  whom  he  hAU  formed  a  romantic 

.'  u'lieat,  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  scbool  frieud- 

^:\M*rti  Dslawmrr.  The  i<lea  of  printing  a  collection  of 
•  iv>»'m<  fir^t  occurred  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  parlor  of  that 
•  "  tffp,  which,  dunnr  his  visit  to  Southwell,  had  become 
"  •  <  ■(«pt«<l  home.  Miss  Pigot,  who  whs  not  before  aware 
••♦  ti;>  turn  for  versifying,  had  been  reading  aloud  the  Poems 
"f  l}<irn«.  when  young  Byron  said,  that  "he,  too,  was  a 
'•»H  iKKfytiines,  and  would  write  down  for  her  some  verses 
•*i  iu»  tmtt  wtuch  he  rememtwred.**  He  then,  with  a  pencil, 
»ti*it  tbeye  lines,  ••  To  D— ."  A/se-timile  of  the  first  four 
'•Mr  «/  f4ij  ptmnOtmg/rwttt  p.  t.] 

'  fTtti^  pf>em  appears  t*>  have  been,  in  its  original  state, 
••  '>"y\*"i  u,  rommemomte  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-bom 
f  »•  J  U,  Uf  wbwn  Ibe  aflccUonate  verses  given  in  the  opposite 

'>[^inu  «ere  addre&sed  ;— 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND.* 

*Affr^  zpiv  itiv  IXa^irts  Ivl  ^mcUiv  /wq(.— LAEarius. 

Oh,  Friend  !  forever  loved,  forever  dear ! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honored  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honor  and  thy  friend's  delight 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  qK>t  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Hero  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor^s  art 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction  s  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction*s  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine ! 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  7 
Ah  !  none ! — a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother  s  wo ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 


1803 


**  Though  low  tliy  lot,  since  in  a  cottnge  bom,"  Ac. 

But,  in  the  nltered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  pas- 
sage, but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank 
of  his  young  companion,  is  omitted ;  while,  in  the  added 
part^  the  introduction  of  such  language  as — 

"  What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line,** 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  youth's  station 
in  life,  wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  original  Epitaph  warrants.  '*  That  he  grew  more 
con.scious,*'  says  Mr.  Moore,  ''  of  his  high  station,  as  he 
approached  to  manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  wish 
to  sink  his  early  friendship  with  the  young  cottager  may 
have  been  a  result  of  that  feeling.*'  The  foUowmg  is  a 
copy  of  the  hnes  as  they  first  appeared  in  the  private 
volume  :— 

*'  Oh,  Bov !  forever  loved,  forever  dear ! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honored  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  tliy  parting  breath. 
While  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course  ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force  j 
Could  youth  and  virtue  cla*m  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  tiis  prey  ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  m>;  aching  .sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honor,  and  thy  friend's  rtelight 
Tkoujffh  law  thff  lot,  tinee  tji  a  cottage  boni, 
No  titles  did  thy  humble  name  adorn, 
To  me,  far  dearer  was  thy  artiest  love 
Than  ail  the  joyt  wealth,  fame,  and  friends  eouU  prov*  : 
For  thee  alone  I  hved,  or  wish'tfto  live ; 
Oh  God  !  if  impious,  this  rash  word  forgive ! 
Heart-broken  now,  I  wait  an  equal  doom, 
Content  to  join  thee  in  thy  lurf-rlail  tomh ; 
Where,  li.is  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest, 
I'll  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast ; 
That  breast  where  oft  m  life  I've  laid  my  head, 
Will  yet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead 
This  life  resign*d,  without  one  parting  sigh, 
Together  in  one  bed  of  earth  we'll  he ! 
Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given  : 
Together  mix  our  dust,  and  bope  for  heaven.**] 


A  FRAGMENT. 

When,  to  their  airy  haH,  my  fathers*  voice 

Shall  call  my  apiriti  joyful  in  their  choice ; 

When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 

Or,  dark  in  mist,  desceiui  the  mountain's  side ; 

Oh !  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 

To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns ! 

No  lengthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumbered  stone ; 

My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone ;' 

If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 

Oh !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 

That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 

By  that  remembered,  or  with  that  foigot  1803. 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY .• 

"  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comes,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court." 

— OSSIAR. 

I 

I  TiuoDGH  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hoUow  winds 

I  whistle ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay : 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom*d  in  the 
way. 

Of  the  mail-cover'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  Tassais  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,* 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Ara  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain,   [rattle. 


M  Of  the  sincerity  of  this  youthful  aspiration,  the  Poet 
has  left  repeated  proofs.  By  his  will,  drawn  up  in  1811,  he 
directed,  that  "no  inscription,  save  his  name  and  age, 
should  be  written  on  his  tomb  :*'  and,  in  1819,  he  wrote  thus 
to  Mr.  Murray :—"  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa 
cemetery,  at  Ferrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  more 
splendid  monuments  at  Bologna ;  for  instance— 
*  Martini  Luigi 

Implora  pace.' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  1  hope  whoever 
may  survive  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me."] 

•  [The  priory  of  Newstead,  or  de  Novo  Loco,  in  Sher- 
wood, was  founded  about  the  year  117a  by  Henry  II.,  and 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin.  Il  wa»  in  the  rei^  of 
Henry  VIII..  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by 
a  royal  grant,  it  vras  added,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  the 
other  possessions  of  the  Byron  family.  The  favonte  upon 
whom  thev  were  conferred,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
gallant  soldier  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bos- 
worth,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the 
same  Christian  name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  <*  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little,  with  the  great  beard."  A  portrait 
of  this  personage  was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures  with 
wliich  tne  walls  of  the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
Poet,  were  decorated.] 

'  [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Byron's  ancestors 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  Mr.  Moore  suggests, 
that  the  Poet  may  have  had  no  other  authorUy  for  this  notion, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  certain 
strange  groups  of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel- work  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consistmg  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projecting  from  the  panel,  the  ctMilre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  a  European  female  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  a  Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a 
second  froup,  tlie  female  occupies  the  centre,  i^hilc  on 
either  side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  upon  her.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  figures 
there  is  nothing  known ;  but  the  tradition  is.  that  they  refer 
to  a  love  adventure  of  the  age  of  tlie  Crusades.] 

<  ["  In  the  park  of  Horseley,*'  says  Thoroton,  **  there  was 
a  castle,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called 
Horistan  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de 
Burun's  successors.**] 

*  [Two  of  the  family  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 


No  more  doth  dd  Robert,  with  haxp-sAringinf  amnbn*. 

Raise  a  flame  in  the  breiast  for  the  wmr-iam^^ 
wroath ; 
Near  Askalon*s  towers,  John  of  H«ri«Ual*  i 

Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minalrel  by  < 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  deep  in  the  valley  d  Cicssy  f 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  liwy  Mi 

My  fathers !  the  tears  of  your  oountry  ndnm  y» ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  stall  ber  annals  can  teH. 

On  Marston,"  with  Ropeit,^  'gaiiMt  tr«iiam  ceniendiae. 

Four  hrothen  enrich'd  with  tlieir  Mood  tbe  Ue^ 
field; 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  eountij  dff'^^ksf. 

Till  death  their  atUchment  to  royalty  atafd* 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  deecendaoL  deyaftLi^ 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancc«toi»,  bids  yoa  adit  b  ! 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he*ll  think  upon  glory  and  yoo. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  bis  regi«l ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  eniulattoD, 
The  fame  of  his  fatheni  he  ne*er  can  forgvt. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  wilt  he  dkeiish ; 

Ho  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  diigraee  your  renowa : 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  wiU  he  perish : 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingia  hia  duat  with  yaar 
own !  i>»i 


iKith  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Howard  III  >  ■&: 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  Ihe  glorioos  fie  idol  Crr«f  t 
•  The  battle  of  Maistoa  Moor,  whsee  the  adhrerc£:»  (J 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

»  Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  &ephe«  to  C^v  ^  ! 
He  afterwards  commanded  tbe  fleet  to  the  rMgn of  Oarei— 
B  [Sir  Nicholas  Byron  senrsd  wtth  disttneliea  m  Cbs  U« 
Countries ;  and,  in  the  Great  RsbelUooi*  be  waa  «ac  <^  ikc 
first  to  take  up  anns  in  the  royal  cause.    After  the  hmt^  * 
Edgehill,  he  was  made  colonel-geoeral  of  Chr^ti ;  a^ . 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.    **  Re  waa."  a««  •  0  . 
rendon. "  a  person  of  great  aflabtiity  and  daxtenRy,  ss  «  c    v 
martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  lo  tb^  ^Sreson* . 
the  well  affected  ;  and,  with  the  encouragement  olactcrJt  t^s- 
tlemenof  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a  power  <d  bc*"v«  »i- 
foot,  as  made  frequent  skirnusbes  with  the  enemy  ,JK^»rc.  ^  • 
with  noUble  advantage,  never  with  stgaal  loss.*— fca  l-c 
i  Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  Roelhd^v  t     • 
'  county  of  Lancaster;  and  seldom  has  a  title  bees  dr<'  «    : 
for  such  high  and  honorable  services  as  those  bgr  ii^->.  -' 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  roval  m«5fer.  Thrcuxt  a.    -^ 
every  page  of  the  Historv  of  the  Ci*il  Wan,  we  ~crm  !-- 
name  m  connection  with  the  vmrying  IbctBaee  oC  "I*  c^r  ' 
and  find  him  fuitliful.  peneveruig,  and  di»taurr<uk. ; .  ;  .* 
last.    '•  Sir  John  Biron,"  says  Mrs.  If  utchnisao,  -  a./  -^-^  --  • 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  his  broibers,  bred  up  ui  anwL  m^s  -•  v  . 
men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  pnasseskaldy  the  kssc  -  ~ 
We  find  also,  in  the  reply  of  C-tUonel  llutrhix^sus.  «> 
governor  of  Nottingham,  to  hm  <ynisjn-^erroan  ^»  R*  '  »- 
byron,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  chtrjlrvus  fldellty  of  t.V  --i.-* 
Sir  Richurd,  having  sent  to  pre%n^  on  lus  rslflbtr  ?i»  c.-^ 
render  the  castle,  received  for  ansuer.  thai  *-cxc«r' 
found  his  own  heart  prone  lo  such  lrraclitn»%  be  mij<i''     • 
suler  there  was,  if  nothing  rlre,  ui  much  <m  a  Brmsi'?  "^   ■  - 
111  hira,  that  be  should  very  much  N^orn  tii  bsiiiiv  at  •; 
taist  he  had  undenaken.''-^n  tlie  niooument  o<  IL^.^* 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  whu  h«9  buried  in  Ibr  <ika>«*  -  • 
ilucknal-Tokard  church,  there  vi  'be  foll^itiuc  vif<m^-, 
—'*  Beneath,  m  a  vault,  o  uilerml  th^  ijudy  vi  K.-je^- 
Lord  Byron,  who,  with  the  ra»l  ol  ais  fiamdj.iKMis  »^« 
brothers  faithfully  served  Kin£  Cbartes  Ubc  Fin^l  lu  Lk»  •^ 
wars,  who  suffered  much  for  ibelr  loyalty,  and  Uwi  x?  '  - 
,  present  fortunes ;  yet  it  pleased  Gmt  fo  tc»  bins  t»r  htc^ 
I  endeavors  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byrc>n,  tha:  h^ 
purchased  part  of  their  ancient  inberstaoce*  whwh  b# 
to  his  posterity,  with  a  latnlaUa  msMnry  ft*  hia  frstf  »« 
and  charity.**] 
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LIKES 

Wtrmif   Cf   "LKTTKM    TO    AH    ITALIAN   NUN   AND  AN 

KKun  obntlkiian:  by  J.  X.  aOUMEAU:  rOUNOKO 
OJS  f  actvl" 

'' AwAT,  away,  your  flatterin|r  arts 
May  now  betray  some  aiinple  hearts ; 
And  yoQ  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  yotir  deceiving." 

AXSWn  TO  TBB  fOREGOINO,  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS ^. 

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts, 

FWn  which  thoa^dst  ^ard  frail  female  hearts. 

Exist  bat  in  imagination, — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh !  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee  : 

Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  giance, 

Thoult  there  descry  that  elegance, 

\Vluch  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

Bat  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  tliee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah !  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth  ; 

It  is  not  flattery, — *tis  truth. 

July,  1804. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 
DYING.* 

[Ahimvla!  Tsgula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comes(;iue  corporis, 
Qwe  nunc  abibis  in  loca— 
Pallidnia,  rigida,  nudnla, 
Nee,  ot  soles,  dabis  jooos  T] 

Aa !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'riug  sprite, 
Fnend  and  associate  of  this  day ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay. 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD  LESBIAM. 


Equal  to  Jove  that  yonth  most  1 
Oitater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me— 
Who,  fvBO  ffon  Jealonsy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thv  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows. 
Hut  mouth,  fitMn  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 
Becerveid  for  htm,  and  htm  alone. 
Ab !  Lsabia !  though  'tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  chooee  but  look  on  thee  ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly ; 
I  oeeds  must  gase,  but,  gastug,  die  ; 
WhihA  trsmbbng  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Paich'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 
My  poise  baats  quicki  ray  breath  heaves  short. 
My  limbo  deny  their  slight  support, 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread, 
With  deadly  Unguor  droops  my  head. 


*  tThif  and  several  UtUe  pieces  that  follow  anpear  to  be 
tnfmeou  of  school  exercises  done  nt  Harrow. 


My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring. 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing, 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  m  starless  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON 
VIRGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMmUS  MAESUS. 

Hb  who  sublime  in  epic  uumben  roU'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  DeathV  unequal  hand  alike  controU'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  ! 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

»*  Sulpicia  ad  Cerinthum."— Lt».  4. 

Crubl  Cerinthus !  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  pie 
Alas !  I  wishM  but  to  o*ercome  the  pain, 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again : 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate ; 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

[Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,  Sec] 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread. 
My  Lesbians  favorite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  tlian  her  eyes  she  loved : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew. 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved : 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air. 
But  cherup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  Petuni, 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  !  cursed  be  thou,  devouring  grave  ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave. 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away: 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  overflow. 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weepmg  glow ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  wo. 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire : 


s  The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  uniust  or  unequal,  as 
Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tibnllus  at  his  decease. 
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Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  UitB, 
And  dwell  an  a^e  ou  every  ki« : 
Nor  then  my  ooul  should  wOed  be ; 
Still  would  i  kiss  and  din^  to  thee : 
Naught  should  my  kias  from  thine  dim 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  forever ; 
E'en  though  the  number  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  bo  a  vain  endeavor : 
Could  I  desist  ? — ah  !  never — ^never  I 


TRANSLATION   FROM   HORACE. 

[Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  vinim,  kc.] 

The  man  of  6mi  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamora  cun  control ; 
No  threatening  tyrant*s  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  iutent : 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Anster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix*d  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above, 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurPd, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  worid, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roU'd, 
In  vast  promiscuous  min  hnrl*d. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he'd  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

i6A(i>  Xtytl*  Arpt/^af,  k,  t.  X.) 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  qaivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  firs ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreiis'  sons  advanced  to'wor. 
Or  Tyrion  Cadmns  roved  afar; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone : 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew. 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  gknring  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again  ; 
AJcidea  and  his  glorioos  deeds. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds 
All,  all  in  vain  ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silyer  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adten,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  snng ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim. 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  a^  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

[McmnNcriacf  mtf*  ifMU  m,  r.  JL) 

TwAs  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  drircA 

Her  car  half  round  yon  saWe  heaven ; 

Bo6te8,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep. 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  coaHed  to  weep: 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy. 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 

Qnick  to  my  gate  directs  his  cooim. 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visiona  fled,  olann'd  I  rose, — 

"  What  stranger  breaks  my  Me«^d  reponr 

"  Alas  !"  repliM  the  wily  child. 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mfld, 

"  A  hapless  infant  here  I  room. 

Far  from  my  dear  roatexnal  home. 

Oh  !  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 

The  nightly  stonn  b  pouring  teL 

No  prowling  robber  lingen  here. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fearT' 

I  heard  his  seeming  aitlesa  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity*a  foe. 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  wol 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light, 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  Mght ; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flnng. 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  bong, 

(Ah  !  little  did  I  think  the  dait 

Would  rankle  soon  withm  my  heaxt.) 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  gwsst« 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glofisy  curls,  hk  azore  wing. 

Which  droop  vrith  nightly  showtn*  I  waa^ ; 

His  shivering  Kmbs  the  embera  wann ; 

And  now  reviving  from  tho  stom. 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  >- 

**  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host,** 

He  cried,  "  if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 

I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 

With  poison  tipp'd,  his  arrow  fliesy 

Deep  in  my  Uututed  heart  it  lies ; 

Then  lend  the  joyous  urchin  langfa'd  >^ 

**  My  bow  can  stiU  impel  the  shaft : 

'TIS  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  oooiteons  host,  eanat  tbM  MifMl  itT 


FROM  THE  PROl^IETHEFS  VINCTCS  OF 
.ESCHYLUS. 

lyLifia/t*  k  «4vrs  r/^wr,  c.  r.  X.] 

Grkat  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay* 

Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  diaowa, 
Thy  dread  beherts  ne'er  diaobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  Call 

In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impioia*  strain 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  ours  main. 
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How  diftrent  now  thy  joyieaB  fate. 

Since  fint  Htmne  thy  hrMe« 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 
llie  bliuhin^  beanty  by  thy  eide, 
Thou  sat'ft,  while  rererend  Ocean  smiled, 
And  mirthful  strains  the  boon  beguQed, 
Th«i  Nymphs  and  IVitons  danced  around, 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fiz'd,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown'd." 

HsRow,  Deo.  1, 1804. 


TO  EMMA. 


Snct  now  the  hoar  is  oome  at  last. 
When  yon  most  qnit  yoar  anzkN»  lover ; 

Since  now  oar  dream  of  bliss  is  past. 
One  pang,  my  giil,  and  all  is  over. 

Alu!  that  pKDf  wm  be  sevofe, 
Which  bids  oa  |>ait  to  meet  no  more ; 

Which  teats  ma  far  from  one  so  deari 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well !  we  have  paas'd  some  happy  boon. 
And  jjoy  will  minsle  with  oar  tean ; 

When  thinkiof  on  Uiese  ancient  towers, 
The  iheiter  of  osv  mfant  yearn ; 

Where  from  ihia  Gothic  casement's  height, 
We  ▼iew'd  tha  lake,  the  park,  the  deU ; 

And  ttiU,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 
We  Ungdiai^  look  a  last  farewell, 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run, 
And  spend  the  boon  in  childish  phy ; 

O'er  ehsdss  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 
Reposing  on  my  breast  yoa  lay ; 

W*hi)it  1,  adimmng,  too  remiss. 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 
It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes : 

See  still  tha  little  painted  bark, 
In  wbicb  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park, 
The  efan  I  elamber'd  for  your  sake. 

llieee  times  are  past— our  joys  are  gone, 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

Thcee  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone : 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 
The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  7 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 
YoD  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

lliis  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes. 
For  ffaii  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  cloae. 
Oh,  God !  the  fondest,  last  adieu ! 


1 1'* My  first  Harrow  reraes,  (that  is,  English,  as  exer- 
ciM-ft,)  a  inu&slation  of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of 
^SifdThia,  w«re  received  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  stand  patron 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Wbknb'br  I  view  those  lips  of  thine, 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Yet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas !  it  were  nnhallow*d  btiss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breaat, 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows ! 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  repress'd ; 
For  that, — ^would  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love, — ^and  why? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  T 

No !  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 
United  by  the  priest's  decree : 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 
liOt  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know : 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom. 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine ; 

Rather  than  such  a  sting  impart, 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes !  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save, — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  farewell. 

Yes !  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair, 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  <lare, 
All,  all  reproacb--4M]t  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  Irom  guilt  shalt  thoa  be  free. 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  tluHi  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE 

Trnmc'sT  thou  I  saw  thy  beanteons  eyes, 
SuflTused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs. 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  express'd. 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown ; 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 


(our  head  roaster)  but  coolly.  No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the 
least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy."— J?yrM 
Diary. 


But  when  oar  cbeeks  with  angaiih  i^low'd, 
WheA  thy  iweet  lipt  w«i»  join'd  to  miiiQ, 

The  tewi  that  irem  my  eyelids  fiow'd 
Were  toet  in  tboae  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  coiddflt  not  feel  my  boniing  cheek, 
Thy  ^iithittg  tean  had  quench'd  ita  flame ; 

And  aa  thy  tongue  eaeay'd  to  epeak, 
In  aigrnfl  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  Tain, 
In  yam  our  fate  in  ligfas  deplore ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain^-^ 
But  that  will  make  ue  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  beat  beloved,  adieu  ! 

Ah  1  if  thou  canst,  overcome  regret ; 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review, — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

When  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Yet,  still,  this  ftmd  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring, 
That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sear ; 

That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring. 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  most  antve,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breeze. 

When  a  few  silver  hain  of  those  trossee  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

'Tis  this,  my  belovod,  which  spreads  gloom  o'er  my 
features. 

Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree, 
Which  God  has  proelaim'd  as  the  fate  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  skeptic,  the  cause  of  emotion, 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade  ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  diall  o'ertake  us. 
And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow. 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us. 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low, — 

Oh !  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure, 
Which  from  passion  like  oun  may  unceasingly  flow ; 
Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bUss  in  full  measure, 
And  quaff'  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below. 

1805. 


Oh 


TO  CAROLINfL 

when  shall  the  grave  hide  forever  my 


Oh !  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flignl  £ron  th» 
clay? 
The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 
But  brings,  with  now  torture,  the  cui«e  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  hps  flow  no  cmsn; 

I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  huif  d  uie  from  Um ; 
For  poor  is  the  soul  which  benvailinr  rehearses 

Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguiA  like  this; 

Wsa  my  eye,  'stead  of  tean,  with  red  fury  fiakn 

bright'ning. 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream 

could  aaroage,  '[lightsmf. 

On  our  foes  riiould  my  glance  launch  in  vcngrance  (t& 

With  transpoK  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  rafs. 

But  now  tears  and  curees,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyivots  (kltght ; 

Could  they  vivw  us  our  sad  separation  bewaflb^. 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  fl*ign*d  rraignafido. 

Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cfa<^; 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  coosolatJDii; 

In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fsar. 

Oh !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  nr. 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  forever  axe  &«£** 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embnce  thee, 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

1M». 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  THX  rOKMS  OF  CAMOBIB. 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 
Perhaps,  dear  girl !  for  me  thoult 

It  sings  of  Love's  eaehanting  dieMn« 
A  theme  we  never  can  dtapist. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envioos  fool, 
The  old  and  disappoittted  maid  ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  Cade  ? 


MingrMdi 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  tbaae  ; 
To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  \ 


He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bald ; 

His  was  no  faint,  fictitioaB  flame 
like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fikte  the 


1  [Lord  Strazigford's  translations  of  CamoCns*  Amatory  |  senrioe  of  his  country,  he  who  had  tao^  her  UJerarr 
Poems,  Verses,  and  Little's  Poems,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  I  to  rival  the  proudest  efforU  of  Italy  itself,  aad  who  mt 

Moore  as  having  been  at  this  period  the  (sTorite  study  of  '  " "  "  ' 

Lord  Byron.] 

*  I**  The  latter  years  of  Camo«ns  present  a  mournful  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  individual  calamity,  but  of  national  in- 
gratitude.   He  whose  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 


born  to  revive  the  reroembranoe  of  aocMat  fcnblisy  ami  1a- 
sian  heroism,  was  compelled  to  ranks  thmgh  t«estrert«. 
a  wretched  dependant  on  casual  oonlributaatt^  Oaa  Ctwmu 
alone  remained  to  smooth  his  downwaid  palb,  and  guid*  k» 
steps  to  the  grave  with  geotlanacB  and  r— ^ulalHwi,.    U  mm 
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THE  FTltST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

'Epwtd  fiiVroi>  kx^*-  Alt ACRIOH. 

'  Aw  if  wfth  ymir  fictiDEka  of  flimey  ramaQCo  ; 

Thtm>  tima^  of  fabehood  which  folly  has  wove  I 
GiT«  mp  th*  mil  J  bfarcmf  the  (loui -breath  ing  glnrtci^p 
Or  the  rapture  whicb  dwclk  ou  the  first  ki»  of  bvo. 

i 

Tf  rhymeiB*  whoae  bosoms  tvith  fantaej'  clow, 
^ili<j»  p^LftomJ  pafftionii  ore  mode  for  the  ^tov&  \ 

Ftooi  what  HcM  iuapiratioo  your  Bonn«tfi  would  flow, 
Ccti^  yoa  ever  have»  tusted  the  first  kifls  of  toye  1 

If  Apdlo  ^oii!d  «*er  bin  flsttrtaiic^i  irTu^^, 
Ot  the  Xin©  be  di^poeed  from  your  service  to  roTo, 

hiTute  tbwn  no  more*  Wd  ndieu  to  the  mtiae, 
AiuJ  tiy  the  cfi«ct  or  the  £nft  kis  of  Love  I 

I  Kalp  yoo,  ye  cold  compomtioos  of  art  I 

Tboogh  prudes  may  coodemOi  me,  aiid  bigioUP  r«- 
pm¥e, 
I  ttmrt  the  efiiKions  thiit  i^riof^  frnm  the  hf  art, 

Wlucb  ibxobtt  with  di^Iigbt  u>  tb&  fifst  kisa  uf  love. 

I  Your  ihephezds,  your  flocki,  those  fantajstical  themee, 
PeibapB  may  ainuse>  yet  tbey  never  can  move : 
Arcadia  displays  bat  a  resion  of  dreams  : 
What  are  visiona  like  tbese  to  the  first  kiss  of  love  7 

Oh !  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth. 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 
Axid  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

^Vhen  age  chiUs  the  Mood,  when  cor  pleasores  are 
pass'd— 
I     For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 
Oar  sweetest  m^moirial  the  first  kin  of  love. 


ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.* 

Whibe  are  thoM  honors,  Ida !  once  your  own, 
When  Ph>basi*  fiU'd  your  magisteiial  throne  7 


Antonio,  his  slave,  a  natiTe  of  Java,  who  had  accompanied 
C&iDo€iis  to  Europe,  after  having  rescued  him  from  the 
«^%Tes,  when  shipiwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecon. 
T)us  foithful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout 
L»boa,  and  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  his 
poor  and  t>roken-hearted  master.  But  his  friendship  was 
eiBi^jed  in  vain.  Camoeas  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of 
penary  and  disease,  and  died  in  an  almshouse  earlyin  the 
ynr  1579.— STaAjfovoan.] 

J  'In  March,  1806,  Dr.  Dmry  retired  from  his  situation 
of  tead-master  at  Harrow,  and  was   succeeded  by  Dr. 

Batter.) 

. '  ["  Dr.  Dniry,  whom  I  plagued  sufficiently,  was  the  best, 
lae  kindest  (and  yet  strict,  too)  friend  I  ever  had ;  and  I 
iook  apon  him  still  as  a  father."— Syron  Dutry.] 

'  ["  At  Harrow  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  \ht- 
t<|iy,  and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and 
m  mj  disUkes— except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebel- 
u^ly,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since."— Byron  Diary.— 
Tl*  recoDciliation  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
gnter,  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  in  1809;  is,  says  Mr. 
Moore,  *»one  of  tboee  instances  of  placabUity  and  pliable- 
Ben 'with  which  his  life  abounded.  Not  content  with  this 
pnv>te  atonement  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  his  intention,  had 
,  o«  pablisbed  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
-  >wtitiite,  fsr  tlie  offimsive  venes  sgamst  that  gentleman. 
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As  ancient  Roine,  fast  fkHine  to  di»grBC«)^ 
HaiJ*d  a  he  rim  mm  in  hpr  CiB«ar'i  place, 
So  yoii,  dp^nprnLtr,  shiUT  as  hard  a  fa  te| 
And  Sfiflt  Fmnpo*ufl  i^'h^hrp  your  Probos  sate/ 
Of  narrow  bruin: ,  y^'t  of  a  narrow** r  bouL 
PompoBuer*  hofdff  you  in  his  haiuh  control  ; 
Pompoems,  by  no  Rocial  virtue  sway^rli 
With  fiorid  jar|POii,  and  with  vaiu  panidd  ; 
With  Qoky  nonsense ,  and  nrew-fanEl^ed  rti1e#r 
Such  as  were  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schook. 
Mistakinjf  pedantry  for  leamiiig'i  laws. 
He  governs,  sHttcrion*d  but  by  *elf-4ip|j|attto, 
With  hitn  Iho  «ame  dire  fati?  attending  Rome, 
II U fated  fda  I  soon  mwA  stamp  your  doom : 
Like  her  o'erthrown,  forever  tost  to  fame, 
Ko  truce  of  sclenoe  tefl  yoti,  but  the  name' 

July,  laos. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET* 

DoRUBT  I*  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  Htray'dj 
Exploring  evfry  path  of  Idu'w  gladt'  ; 
Whom  still  afiectiou  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend, 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command  f 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control. 
Though  passive  tutors,^  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 
And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  iawn, — 
When  these  declare,  **  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  dnidgiug  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules ;" 
Believe  them  not ; — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honon  of  thy  aame. 


a  frank  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  giving 
vent  to  them."] 

*  In  looking  over  my  papers  to  select  a  few  additional 
poems  for  this  second  edition,  I  found  the  above  lines,  which 
I  had  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1605,  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a  young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who 
had  been  my  frequent  companion  in  some  raim>les  through 
the  neighboring  country :  however,  he  never  saw  the  lines, 
and  most  probably  never  will.  As.  on  a  re-perusal,  I  found 
them  not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  I 
have  now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  slight 
revision. 

*  [George-John-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  bom 
November  15, 1703.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February 
S9,  1815,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  time  to  his  mother,  the 
duchess-dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of 
Whitworth,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.] 

*  At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upi)er  forms  till  they  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  com- 
mand in  tum  those  who  succeed. 

T  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allnsions,  even  the 
most  distant :  I  merely  mention  generally  whar  ^s  too  often 
the  weakness  of  preceptors. 


r 
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BYRON'S  WORKS- 


Tom  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  thioii|r. 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  yontb, 

None  dare  to  raise  the  stemer  voice  of  tmth. 

Ask  thine  own  heart ;  'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear ; 

For  teell  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 
Yes !  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah  !  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favorite  child ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

'Tia  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride. 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  naught  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  well-emblazon'd  but  neglected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unhonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day ; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 
And  caird,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama  forth.' 
Another  view,  not  leas  renown'd  for  wit ; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  favor*!]  by  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordaiu'd  to  shine ; 
Far,  far  distiugnish'd  from  the  glittering  throng. 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.' 
Such  were  thy  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 


1  ["  Thomas  Sackiille,  lioni  Buckhurst,  was  born  in  1597. 
While  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  Gorboduc,  which  was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall,  in  IMl.  His  tragedv,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  l)uke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
'*  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackville.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1604,  he  was 
I  created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at 
I  the  council  table,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  bram.** 
Campskll.] 

3  [Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  1637,  and 
died  in  1700.    He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished 

'  man  of  his  day,  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous 
court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He 

,  behaved  with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Dutch  in  1065 ;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said 
to  have  composed  his  celebrated  song,  To  till  you  Ladie$  now 
at  Land.  His  character  has  been  dra^*n  in  the  highest  col- 
ors  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve.] 

s  /*  I  have  just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  much 


Each  knell  of  Time  now  wanui  0m  Id  reagn 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  wvtt 

mine: 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbowV  ba«. 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  tlie  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown*d  a>»'ay. 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day  ; 
Friendship,  whoso  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 
Alas !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu !  nor  let  me  lioger  o*er 
Scenes  haird,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  oborea 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep» 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep 

Dorset,  farewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  ao  yoang  a  heait ; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  uuad 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  tncn  behiai. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year. 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  m  the  itlfM 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  sane  debalr. 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  (Hend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  wo. 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  eariy  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice : 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought. 
If  these, — ^but  let  me  cease  tJie  tengtheo'd  strain, — 
Oh  !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain* 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great' 

Utt. 


FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN  BHOaTLT  AFTSR  THB  UAMMUCM  OT  HaB  C 
WORTH. 

Hills  of  Annesley !  bleak  and  barren. 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  ctrayM, 

How  the  northern  tempetis,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling. 

Former  favorite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiltng 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.* 


im 


shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Doraet.  We  ««>«  •> 
school  together,  and  there  I  was  paasionatety  atsaeac^  «. 
him.  Since,  we  have  never  met.  but  onoe.  I  ihinlL  9uvt 
IfiOfr— and  it  would  be  a  paltry  alfectation  lo  pr«i«aw  itat  1 
had  any  feeling  for  him  wonh  the  name.  But  Uiciv  «■#  a 
time  in  my  life  when  this  event  would  hare  broken  Sf  tecar 
and  all  I  can  say  for  it  now  i»— that  n  i%  not  wocth  biv*&A< 
The  recollection  of  what  I  oner  Ml,  and  ovIki  fe  ka««  v  • 
now,  but  could  not,  set  me  pondenng,  asU  hamOf  too  Of 
train  of  thought  which  you  hare  tn  yc»ur  baais  '^^Bfm  i«  • 
tertj  1815.>*The  Verses  referred  i<i  wvre  lte«e  mdutf  .'« 
ones,  beginning,— ••  There's  not  a  )Of  the  world  c»  fnt 
like  those  it  takea  away."] 

*  [The  circumstances  which  lent  ao  p^niBar  an  njt«iv«.^- 
Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  tuuit\  of  rhaanMCk.  m* 
sufficiently  explamed  in  the  **  N'oiice*  o)  ^ks  latir  *  **  T^ 
young  lady  herself  combined.**  say*  Mr.  Honr«.  **  wi<ii  »^i 
many  worldly  advantages  tliat  eaciideiS  her  mock  ftfu^jmi 
beauty,  and  a  disposition  the  aoel  amiaate  aisf  anarftutt 
Though  already  fully  a 


r  alive  to  he«^  charmsyU  wa»  at  this  jcrx' . 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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GRANT  A.    AMtolkt. 

Oh  !  coald  Le  Sage'§*  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  deare, 
Thin  nijEjht  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St.  Mary'e  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof 'd,  old  Granto's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls. 

The  price  of  venal  TOtes  to  pay. 

Then  woold  I  view  each  rival  wigfat, 

Petty  and  Pabnerston  sunray ; 
Who  eanvafls  there  with  ail  their  might. 

Against  tho  next  elective  day.* 

Lo!  candidates  aad  voters  lie' 
All  hiird  in  sleep,  a  goodly  nnmber: 

A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 
\^1io6e  conscience  won't  distoib  their  slomber. 

Lorf  H ,*  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men : 
Hiey  know  preferment  can  occur 

Bot  very  seldom,— now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

ni  torn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen. 

The  studjooi  vons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp 

The  candidate  for  college  priaes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  laiiip ; 

Gees  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

I     He  sorely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 
With  aU  the  honors  of  his  college, 
Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematic : 


(1804)  tbat  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drank  deepest  of 
that  fascination  whose  eiliecta  were  to  be  so  lasting ;  siz  short 
HMfcs  wUch  he  passed  in  her  company  being  sufBcient  to 
lay  the  finuidation  of  a  feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
bohdajs  ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Cha- 
worth  once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
fiuiweU  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Anneslejr.  which,  in  his 
poem  of  *  The  Dream,'  he  describes  so  happily  as '  crowned 
with  s  pecahar  diadem.' "  In  August.  1805,  she  was  married 
to  John  MuBteis.  £sq. ;  and  died  at  Wiverton  Hall,  in  Feb- 
nnry,  1831,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  alarm  and 
(iia^  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  doring  the  sack  of 
Cotwick  Hall  by  a  party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The 
tffifortimate  laay  bad  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  for 
•ererai  years,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  oblised  to 
take  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  a  shrubbery, 
wbere,  partly  from  oc^,  partly  from  terror,  her  constitution 
'a  shock,  which  it  wsnted  vigor  to  resist.] 


Who  reads  false  qwuitities  in  Seale,* 

Or  panlea  o*er  the  deep  triangle ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal ; 

In  barbarous  Latin*  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

Renouncing  every  pleasitig  page 

From  anthon  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  lettered  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothennse.^ 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 
That  hurt  none  but  the  haples  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  80  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Fomtting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

*Tis  mom : — ^from  these  I  turn  my  sight 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye? 

A  numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,* 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

lioud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'Tis  hnsh*d:— what  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  listening  ear. 

To  this  is  joiu'd  the  sacred  song. 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 


'  The  DiabLe  Boiteuz  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodeus,  the 
<koioo,  places  Don  Cleofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
oorooft  the  houses  for  inspection. 

I  [On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1600,  Lord  Henry 


Petty  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent 
the  university  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.] 

•  [In  the  private  volume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanxas  ran 
thus:— 

"  One  on  his  power  and  place  depends, 
The  other  on— the  Lord  knows  what ! 
Each  to  some  cIoq\ience  pretends, 
Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 

"  The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,*^  4cc.] 

•  [Edward-Harvey  llawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.  His  lord- 
ship died  in  1834.] 

•  Seale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difiicult 
a  work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

«  The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  canine  tpteitt,  and  not 
very  intelligible. 

T  The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hv- 
pothenuse  is  equal  to  ine  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

•  On  a  saint's  day,  the  studente  wear  surplices  in  ehapoL 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


If  David,  when  his  toik  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  ring  before  him, 

To  08  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended, — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order. 

Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  fonaken, 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these. 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease. 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now, 
The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read : 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low ; 
Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore^  farewell,  old  Granta's  spires ! 

No  mora,  like  Cleofhs,  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  ini^ires : 

The  reader 's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 


18M. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh !  mihi  praeteritos  referat  a.  Jupiter  annos.— Visoil. 

Yb  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 

Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection, 
And  friendships  were  form*d,  too  romantic  to  last  ;* 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied ! 

Affain  I  revirit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 
The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought  ••  [sorted. 

Hie  school  where,  loud  wamM  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
To  pour  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pondered. 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone*  I  lay ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wandered. 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  son's  setting  rey. 

I  once   more  view  the   room,  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded. 
Where,  as  Zanga,^  I  trod  on  Alonzo  o'erthrown ; 


1  [**  My  school-frlendshios  were  with  me  poMsuma,  (for  I 
was  always  violent ;)  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one 
which  has  eodored  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut  short  bv 
death)  tiU  now.»— ByrM  iHory,  lasi.] 

*  [*'  At  Harrow  I  fought  my  way  very  fairly.  I  think  I  lost 
but  one  battle  out  of  seven."— /Md.] 

*  [They  show  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a  view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known 
to  be  his  favorite  resting-place,  that  the  boys  called  it  '*  By- 
ron's Tomb  ;**  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wn^ped  up  in  thought] 

*  [For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech-days,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sages ;  such  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo, 
and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.] 


Whfle,  to  swell  my 

soondeo, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop^  Umnlf 


Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecatioo. 
By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprind ; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudilal"  and  self-adalation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garriek  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  moeh  I  regrrt  yoo! 

Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast : 
Though  sad  and  deeerted,  I  neVr  can  foi^t  yoQ: 

Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  pumjs'd 


To  Ida  lull  oft  may  remembrenee  restore  me,* 
While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  noroD ' 

Smce  darkness  o'ershadows  the  prospect  before  aw. 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  «o(il 

But  if,  through  the  coone  of  the  years  which  awtjt  iv. 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  diould  open  to  view, 

I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elste  m^ 
"  Oh  I  such  were  the  days  which  my  infancy  knew  r 


TO  M . 

Oh  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire. 
With  bri^t  but  mild  afiection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  leas  desire. 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  fonn'd  so  heavenly  fair, 
However  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam. 

We  most  admire,  but  still  despair ; 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamped  thy  besuteoos  faMb, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  fbr  earth, 
The  skies  might  claim  th«e  for  their  own: 


Therefore,  to  gnaid  her  < 

Lest  angels  might  dispute  ths  prias. 
She  bade  a  seeret  lightning  luik 

Within  those  onoe  celestial  eyes 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal. 
When  gleaming  with  meridiaa  bkisa  ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 
But  who  can  dare  thine  anient  gaie? 

Tis  said  that  Bereniee*s  hair 

In  stars  adorns  the  vanit  of  heaven ; 

But  they  would  ne*er  permit  thee  there. 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  ouUhine  the  aevtiL 


•  Mossop,  a  cotemporary  of  Garriek,  famoos  far  to  f«- 
formance  of  Zanga. 

•  [*<  My  grand  patron,  Dr.  Dniry ,  had  a  great  nobu  itai  I 


should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  flocnor.  my  I 

my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  deelamatiou,  and  bit  iCtKC ' 

^Bynm  Diary.] 

V  [In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  tcaazas  ran— 
"  I  thought  this  poor  brain,  feverM  tsca  in  muSsfiss^ 
Of  tearft,  as  of  reason,  forever  was  drulsM . 
But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this  bosom  of  «»taws» 
Convince  me  the  springs  have  some  maistaie  rvuict. 
**  Sweet  scenes  of  ray  childhood !  your  blest  rcooUecUDs 
Has  wrung  from  these  eyelUs.  to  we«ping  loas  dcM. 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  my  wannest  aSectnm, 
The  last  and  the  fondest  I  ever  shall  shad.^ 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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For  dbitiioaB  «7c*  as  plsmto  rail, 
Thy  ■iater-Hghla  would  §earce  appear : 

E*e&  Konot  wMek  ayaksni  bow  eoniioly 
Wonld  twinkle  dimly  thioui^  their  sphere.' 


1806. 


TO  WOMAN, 

Woman  !  experience  mi^ht  have  told  me, 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee  : 

Sorely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promisee  are  naught : 

Bat,  placed  ia  all  thy  charms  before  roe, 

All  I  forget,  bat  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  I  thoa  choicest  blessing 

>Vhen  joia*d  witli  hope,  when  still  possessing ; 

Bot  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  Is  fled  and  passion  's  over! 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fund  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplmgs  to  believe  her ! 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  wo  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath. 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  ! 

Fondly  we  hqpe  'twill  last  for  aye, 

^Vhen  lo  !  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  forever  stand, 

"  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.'" 


TO  M.  S.  G. 


When  I  dream  that  you  love  ma,  you'll  surely  fo^ve ; 

Extend  not  ypar  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  afiection  can  live,— 

I  nse,  aad  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpbena !  asTelope  my  faculties  fast. 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  tesemble  the  last, 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine ! 

They  tell  us  thai  rfmnber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ; 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  feretaste  of  heaven ! 

Vh !  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  broWf 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this ; 
If  I  «u  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now. 

Thus  doomM  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Thoogfa  in  TisionB,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  yon  may  smile. 

Oh !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 
^lieu  dreams  of  your  presence  my  sinmbeni  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


»  "  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Harin;  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes, 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  ihey  return."— Shaks. 
3  The  last  line  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  a  Span- 
i*it  proverb. 

^  lOf  this  '*  Mary/*  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
b«treM  of  Annesley,  or  "  Mary"  of  Aberdeen,  all  that  has 
been  aaoettained  is«Uiat  sha  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equiv- 


TO  MARY, 
Off  KECEiviNO  nt%  ncnniK.* 

Tma  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms. 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  oonid  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 
Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave, 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  ftom  beauty's  mould. 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace— ah,  no!  that  eye. 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy. 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue ; 

But  Where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  slrayfng,^ 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  Mne, 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing? 

Sweet  copy  !  far  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be. 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  beait 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear. 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul. 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours;  through  years,  through  time,  'twill 
My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise ;        [cheer; 

In  life's  last  conflict  'twill  appear. 
And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA. 

Lksbia  !  since  far  from  you  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  fond  ainection  glow  not ; 

You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  huve  changed, 
I'd  tell  you  why, — ^but  yet  I  know  not. 

Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  cross'd ; 

And,  Lesbia !  we  are  not  much  older 
Since,  trembling,  fijst  my  heart  I  lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age, 

Two  years  have  lingering  pass'd  away,  love ! 
And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage. 

At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love ! 

Tis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason  ; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 


ocaU  station  in  life,— and  that  she  had  long  light  golden 
hair,  "  of  which,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  the  Poet  uaed  to  show 
a  lock,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among  bis  friends."] 

« [In  the  private  volume— 

But  where^  the  beam  of  soft  desire  f 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
Love,  only  love,  could  e^er  inspire.] 
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I  do  not,  love  !  soipect  your  truth, 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended ; 

For,  oh  !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely ; 
And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek*s  soft  bloom  is  unimpaired, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright*ning, 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas  !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

r  As  the  author  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two 
ladies  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
bullet  hissing  near  them ;  to  one  of  whom  the  following 
stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.  ]i 

DouBTLEfss,  swoet  girl !  the  hissiug  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms. 

And  hurtling^  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 
Has  fiird  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  euvious  demon's  force, 
Vex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Impeil'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes  !  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-bom  guide ; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
In  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 

Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell ; 
Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 

Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  7 

Arraigned  before  thy  beauty's  throne. 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part. 
The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 

Which  but  belonged  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free  ; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sakei 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 


1  (The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  beau- 
tiful lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed  was  Miss  Hou- 
son.] 


But  thou,  perhaps,  maysC  noir  reject 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt: 
Come  then,  some  oth«r  inode  eleet ; 

Let  it  he  death,  or  what  thou  w9t 

Choose  then,  relentless !  and  I  swear 
Naught  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent ; 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear  I 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 
Afi,  i*  mu  m  fnyit. — Ajtaciios. 

The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 
Though   nurtuz^  'mid   weeds   dropping  pesUleoi 
dew. 

Tin  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife. 
Or  prunes  them  forever,  in  love*s  last  adieo ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  wo  soothe  the  sad  heart. 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  tme ; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  eommaad  ns  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adiea ! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  gne^-svotirii 
breast, 

Will  whisper,  "Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew f 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  halt  oar  aorrow  's  reprai'<l, 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Oh !  mark  yon  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flov'n  k 
they  grew; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth. 
Till  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Sweet  lady !  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hoe* 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  7 — to  distraction  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perisb'd  with  love's  last  adiea ! 

Oh  !  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  maakiBd  ? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew : 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind ; 

Tlie  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  oasy  chains 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandiahments  kocv ; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ; 
He  ponders  in  phrensy  on  love's  last  sAon  1 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  aoul  wrspp'd  in 
steel ! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  tioablea  ar»  few. 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  (frl 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  lasft  adteu ! 

Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'ercast ; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  ^m*  : 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  tlie  Hi< : 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 


s  This  word  ib  used  by  Gray,  in  hts  poem  u»  Xht  Fsui 
Sisters:— 

••  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  »hower 
Hurtles  through  the  darkened  air.'* 
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tiful  Ittdj  to  whom  the  linea  were  addressed  was  Miss  Hou-     Ststen  :— 
SOD.]  •*  Jron  sleet  of  arrowj  ?bower 

Hurtles  through  the  darkened  air. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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In  UiiB  life  of  piQbatkm  for  raptare  divine, 
.\.<reft  declares  that  eome  peuance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  wozshippM  at  love's  genUe  shrine, 
Th«  atonement  is  ample  in  1oto*s  last  adiea ! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  ligfht 
Must  myrtle  and  cyprew  alternately  strew : 

Hid  m)*Ttle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypress  the  garland  of  lovers  last  adien ! 


DAMiETAS. 


h  law  an  infant,'  and  in  years  a  boy, 

Id  miod  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean*d ; 
'  In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Vfm<»d  la  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 

Ftrltie  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dnpe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

Qid  io  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 
;  DamoBtss  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 

And  found  the  ffoal  when  othere  just  begin ; 

Er(*u  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  paird  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bllsB  appeals  his  bane.* 


TO  MARION. 

Mario?^  !  why  that  pensive  brow  7 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  7 

Change  that  discontented  air  ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears. 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

TTieu  resume  thy  fornjer  fire, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire  ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Naoght  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Hpite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

SttH  in  tmant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Hf»r  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blitfhes,  curt'sies,  frowns — in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  oflT  in  search  of  reason. 

Brings  prmlence  back  in  proper  season. 


)  In  law  erery  person  is  an  mfant  who  has  not  attained 
Uii-  asf  ol  twreaty-nne. 

'  ;•'  Wben  I  went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1805,  at  the  are  of 
vir^ftUteo  and  a  half,  1  was  mi&erable  and  untoward  to  a 
'I'vrtr.  J  was  wretrticd  at  leavinK  Harrow— wretched  at 
e"i4i  to  Cambridge  inMeadof  Oxford—wretched  from  some 
ivu-aie  domestic  circamstances  of  different  kinds;  and, 
c.j'.sequentlf,  tbout  as  unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  from  the 
'rt«^  '•— Oary.  Mr.  Moore  adds.  •*  The  sort  of  life  which 
jfnuui  Byron  led  at  this  penod,  between  ttie  dissipations  of 
louittn  and  of  Cambndge,  williout  a  home  to  welcome,  or 
even  ibe  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but 


All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  formM  for  better  things  tlian  sneering : 

Of  smoothing  compliments  divested. 

Advice  at  least 's  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free  ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother's : 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill*d  to  cozen. 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu !  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  he  displeasing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing. 

At  once  Vl\  tell  thee  our  opinion 

Ck>ncomiug  woman's  soft  dominion  : 

Howe'er  wo  gaze  witli  admiration 

On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us. 

Still  fickle,  wo  are  prone  to  rove. 

Those  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love : 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 

To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture  ; 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 

Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Animation. 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  TO  TUB  AUTHOR  A  LOCK  OF  HAIR 
BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AND  APPOINTED  A  NIOHT 
IN  DECEMBER  TO  MEET  HIM  IN  THE  GARDEN.' 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine. 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine, 
Than  all  th'  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  fix'd,  I  think  we've  proved  it. 
Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine, 
With  groundless  jealousy  repine, 
With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic, 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  7 
Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 
And  fret  with  self-created  anguish. 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen  ; 
In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon. 
Only  because  the  scene  's  a  garden  7 
For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 
Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent. 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.^ 


little  calculated  to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself 
or  the  world.  Unrestricted  as  he  wa.s  by  deference  to  any 
will  but  his  own,  even  ihe  pleasures  to  which  he  was 
naturally  most  inclineil  prematurely  polled  upon  him,  for 
want  of  those  best  zests  of  all  enjoyment— raniy  and  re- 
straint **] 

•  rSee  oHti,  p.  397,  note.] 

*  In  the  above  little  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  ctuuiid  readert  of  introducing  the  name  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this 
was  written ;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  in  "  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,'*  has  been  converted,  with  a  trifling 
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Oh  I  wQold  some  modern  muse  inqiire, 
And  seat  her  by  a  Ma-ooal  fire  ; 
Or  had  the  bard  at  Chrietmas  writteut 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain« 
He  surely,  in  commiBeration, 
Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
In  Italy  I've  no  objection  ; 
Warm  nighta  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
But  here  our  climate  ie  ao  rigid, 
That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid 
Think  on  our  chilly  sttniition, 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we've  done, 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun ; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  yon, 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you : 
There  we  can  love  for  hooia  together. 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather, 
Than  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witnessed  rural  loves ; 
Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 
Next  night  1*11  be  content  to  freeze  ; 
No  more  Fll  give  a  loose  to  laughter, 
But  caxBe  my  fata  forever  after? 


OSCAK  OF  ALVA.* 


How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies, 
Tlie  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora'a  shore ; 

Where  Alra's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  azma  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd ; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefii  in  gleaming  mail  array'd : 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath, 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow. 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  nnks  of  death. 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tnm'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  bleas'd  her  dear  propitions  light ; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 
And  gray  her  towera  are  seen  afar  ; 


alteration  of  her  name,  into  an  English  damsel,  walking  in 
a  garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, in  a  Tillage  where  the  author  never  passed  a  winter. 
Such  has  been  the  candor  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We 
would  advise  these  hheral  commentators  on  taste  and 
arbiters  of  decorum  to  read  Skakspeart. 

1  Having  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  indelicate  censure 
has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I  beg  leave  to  reply  m 
a  quotation  from  an  admved  work,  **  Carr's  Stranger  in 
France."— "As  we  were  contemplating  a  paintmg  on  a 
large  scale,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the  uncovered 
whole  length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish-looking  lady,  who 
seemed  to  have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  hav- 
ing attentiTely  surveyed  it  througti  her  glass,  observed  to 


No  more  her  1 
Or  raU  the  4 

But  who  was  last  of  A1tr*s  ehu  t 
Why  grows  the  nioa  on  Ahra's  slane  ? 

Her  towers  reeoond  do  steps  of  mttt 
They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  aad  high* 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  throogfa  the  sky» 
And  vibrates  o'er  the  moukleimg  wiB. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempeflt  sigbs. 
It  shakes  the  riiield  of  Oscar  bnve ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banneia  rise. 
No  mora  his  plumes  of  sable  wave 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar'a  both. 
When  Angus  haii'd  his  eldest  bora ; 

Tie  vassala  round  their  chieflam^  bstith 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  mscm. 


They  feast  npon  the  i 

T%e  pibroch  raised  ita  piereing  note? 
To  gladden  more  their  highland  chMK* 

llie  strains  m  martial  BttmbefB  fioa: 


And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wid 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibrach's  suain 

Should  plav  before  the  hero's  ohfld 
While  he  should  lead  the  lactaa  train. 


Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Ahra's  dinky  hills  of  wind. 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 

And  left  their  hounds  in  qieed  behind 

But  ere  their  yean  of  youth  are  o'er. 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  hi. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  alon^r  the  gale ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair, 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

Bnt  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  dione  through  beams  «f  trotk ; 
Allan  had  early  leam'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  ytMtb. 


her  party,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  nideeonnn  a:  't-: 
picture.  Madame  S.  shrewdly  whispered  u  my  ca:, '  u J 
the  indecorum  was  in  the  remark.*  '^ 


•  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  bv  itt«  *"^ 
of  "  Jeronyme  and  Lorenio,'*  in  the  first  tolame  of  S-' . 
ler's  '•  Armenian,  or  the  Ohost-Soer.**  It  aim  bra»  *»•-« 
resemblance  to  a  scene  in  the  third  act  of  **  Maobrik.* 

*  [Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  commoo  error,  that  of  o 
taking  pibroek,  which  means  a  paitictilar  sort  of  taor  > 
the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  hagptp*.  S^r*  -* 
every  foreign  tourist,  Nodier,  for  example,  ooes  Ike  **»' 


The  reader  will  find  this  little  lOJp  notioed  m 
from  the  Edinboigh  Review  sppsoisd  to  thcsa  ] 
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Both,  boHi  were  brnve :  the  Saxon  spear 
1           Wu  ihiTer'd  oft  beneath  their  gteel ; 
And  Char's  bosom  Bcom'd  to  fear, 
Bat  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  searched  each  mountain  cave  ; 

His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

While  Allan's  soiil  belted  his  form, 
Unworthy  with  snch  charms  to  dwell ; 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 
On  fees  his  deadly  yengeance  fell. 

"  Oscar !  my  son !— thou  God  of  Heav'n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given. 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
1            AnivMi  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
'            Glenalvon's  blne>eyed  daughter  came  ; 

"  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  He ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God !  I  ask  no  more. 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die  ! 

.         And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled : 
It  soothed  the  father*8  feudal  pride 
1           Thus  to  obtam  GlenalvonV  child. 

"  Yet  he  may  live,-— away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul !  he  yet  may  live ; 
P'  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear ! 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

Haric  to  the  pibroches  pleasing  note ! 

Haik  to  the  swellhig  nuptial  song ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  attll  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

"  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 
I  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust. 

The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er ; 

Alas !  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  7" 

See  how  the  heroes'  Mood-red  plumes 
A«erabled  wave  in  Alra's  hall ; 
1        Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes. 
Attending  on  their  chieftain's  call. 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn. 
Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  wo. 

Had  bade  serenity  return, 

And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands. 

The  ptbroch  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 
To  Oscar's  nuptiab  throng  the  bauds, 
,           Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived. 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

1        Bttl  where  is  Oscar?  sure  'tis  late : 

U  thii*  a  bridcgroom*8  ardent  flame  ? 
While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait. 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

Days  roll'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race  ; 

No  Oscar  bless'd  his  father's  sight. 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

At  Irnglh  yonn?  Allan  joiii'd  the  bride : 
•'  Why  comes  not  Oscar,"  Angus  said : 

«  Is  he  not  here  ?"  the  youth  replied  ; 
"  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glode : 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain'd. 
And  now  his  father's  only  joy ; 

And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd. 
For  beauty  crown'd  the  fair-hair'd  boy. 

"  Perchance,  foixfetful  of  the  day, 
Tifl  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean  s  waves  prolong  his  stay  ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  rlaim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

"  Oh,  no !"  tlie  anguish'd  sire  rejoin'd, 
*'  Nor  chase  nor  wave  ray  boy  delay  ; 

Woold  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
WoaU  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

**  Ob,  search,  ve  chiefs !  oh,  soaroh  around  ! 

Allan,  with  th«je  through  Alva  fly  ; 
Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found. 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply." 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  bless'd  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  mom  ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  pass'd, 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn ! 

An  is  confusion — ^through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoareely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 
Tdl  mgfat  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Bat  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain, 
U  sounds  through  inoming^s  misty  light, 
,            B«t  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  haU ; 
The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 
And  all  their  fonner  joy  rooalj. 
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Bat  who  18  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  Uio  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eyes*  far  fiercer  glow 
The  blue  flames  cardie  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form. 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm. 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread 

Ti^  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaflTd  ; 

With  sliouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught 

Sadden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush*d ; 
And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows. 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  Uush'd. 

"  Old  man  I**  he  cried,  **  this  pledge  is  done  ; 

Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  draiik  by  me : 
It  haiVd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

"  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy. 

To  ble89  thy  Allan's  happy  lot. 
Say,  hadst  thou  ne'er  another  boy  T 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot?" 

*'  Alas !"  the  hapless  sire  replied. 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

'*  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died, 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

"  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  courae 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight" 

"  'TIS  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  flash *d  his  rolhng  eye : 

*<  Thy  Oscar  s  fate  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

"  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  rcved ; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.* 

*«  Ftll  high  Uie  bowl  the  table  round. 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth  ; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crowu'd ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health." 

*<  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Angus  said. 
And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

**  Here's  to  my  boy !  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  iiud  a  son  like  him." 

**  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped  ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  T 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 


>  Beltane  Tree,  s  Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  May, 
held  near  fires  UghCed  for  the  occasion.    iBemt-tmrn  means 


llie  crimsoD  glofv  of  Ailaa's  bea 
Was  tum'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue  ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 


Thrice  did  he  nuM  the  goUeC  high* 
And  thrice  his  lips  revised  to  tsato ; 

For  thrice  he  caogfat  the  stranger*  ty 
On  his  with  deadly  fogy  placed. 

"  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  haik 

A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails. 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fntV 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
"  Would  Oscar  now  could  ^are  our  mirth  V 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul ; 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"  'Tis  he !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice !" 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form  ; 

"  A  murderer's  voice  !"  the  roof  replies 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapen  wink,  the  chieftains  diriak* 
The  stranger's  gone« — ^amidst  the  era  v 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  gveea. 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  reimd. 
His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  woands  thor, 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild. 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  fW>wn  d  on  a  chief  on  the  groond. 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  honor  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  thanders  through  the  welkin  ring.      [tfercs. 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mast  of  be 

Was  home  on  lugh  by  the  wluilwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased^ 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 
Oblivion  prras'd  old  Angus*  breast. 

At  length  bis  life-pulse  throbs  odoo  mote. 

"  Away,  away !  let  the  leech  tmmj 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes:^ 

His  sand  is  done, — his  race  is  ran  ^ 
Oh  I  never  more  shall  Ailao  Bse  I 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  oold  as  clay. 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  tlie  gale: 
And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanai^s 


And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's  sous  knew  Oscar  weH. 


the  fire  of  Baal,  and  the  name  still  pitseiiw  fte  pnmeni 
origin  of  this  Celtie  super«mioB.J 
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Ambitiou  tienred  yrninj^  AITan'f  hand, 
Exult?n^  drmont  wins^'d  h'm  dart : 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 
And  pour*d  her  vonom  round  hit  heait 

Swift  is.  the  ahaft  from  AllanV  bow ; 

Whoae  atwaming'  life«blood  ataina  his  aide  ? 
Dark  Oftear'a  aiible  eteat  ia  low, 

The  dart  haa  dmnk  hia  vitiil  tide. 

And  Mora*a  eye  could  Allan  move, 
She  bade  hia  wounded  pride  rebel ; 

Alaa  !  that  eyes  which  beani*d  wilh  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell. 

Lo  !  aeeat  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  riaw  o'er  a  warrior  dead? 

It  gtiaunens  throiijrh  the  twiiifrht  gloom ; 
Oh !  that  ia  Allan's  nuptial  bod. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  hia  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o>r  hia  cone  no  hannprs  wave. 

For  ihey  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan'a  deedH  on  harp-atringa  raiae? 

ITia  aong  ia  glory'a  chief  reward, 

Bat  wno  can  atrike  a  mnrderer*a  praiae? 

Unstrung,  untouched,  the  harp  must  stand. 
No  roiuatrei  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  wookl  benumb  liia  palaied  hand, 

Hia  harp  in  aliuddering  chorda  would  break 

No  lyrts  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verae, 
SUaU  aouud  his  gloriea  high  in  air: 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  biother'a  death -groan  echoes  there 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS, 

1  A  PAmAFUEASE  PROM  TUC  AVBID,  LIB.  IX. 

I 

Nhds,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  atood, 

)i^C*:r  to  gild  hia  arms  with  hoatite  blood  ; 

Well  id&ill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 

Or  poiir  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field  : 

Fro'n  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

And  aought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movenienta  of  the  nauuiun  boat, 

With  him  Euryalufi  auetaina  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  niieti  adoni'd  tlie  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  b«tardlei«  bUtom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  aeaaona  of  hm  youthful  life, 

Aa  yet  a  oflvice  io  the  martial  at  rife, 
,  Twaa  hia,  with  beauty,  valor*s  gifts  to  ahare — 

A  «ml  benric.  aa  hia  form  waa  fair : 

7lK>ae  bom  with  one  pure  Bame  of  gencroua  love ; 

lu  peace,  ih  war,  unit/'d  still  they  movo  ; 

Fneodahip  aad  glnry  form  their  joint  reward ; 
'  And  now  oombined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

*"  Whal  fpdf**  oxclaim*d  the  finit,  **  instila  this  fire  7 
Or,  iu  itaelf  a  god,  what  great  desire  7 


My  laboring  aoul,  with  anxioue  thought  oppreai^d. 
Abhors  thia  station  of  tnglorioos  rest ; 
The  love  of  fame  with  thia  can  ill  accord. 
Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  aword. 
Seeat  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim. 
Where  drunken  alumbera  wrap  each  laxy  limb? 
Where  confidence  and  eaae  the  watch  disdain, 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  aable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  soUen  grief 
Our  troopa  and  leaders  mourn  their  abaent  chief: 
Now  could  the  gifta  and  promised  prize  bo  thine, 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine,) 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  fouud  ] 
Which  paaa'd,  I  spoed  my  way  to  Pallaa'  walla. 
And  lead  ^neaa  from  Evauder'a  halla." 

With  equal  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  addreas'd  the  Daxdan  boy: — 
"  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone T 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  7 
Am  I  by  thee  despia«^d,  and  left  afar, 
Aa  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war? 
Not  thus  bis  son  the  great  Ophcllea  taught ; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  ^ueas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 
Thou  know*st  my  deet^,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  burns. 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spOms. 
Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  eani'd  by  fleeting  breath  : 
The  price  of  honor  ia  the  sleep  of  death/' 

Then  Nisus, — "  Calm  thy  boeom'a  fond  alarmii^ 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valor  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  filla  Olympua'  throne ! 
So  may  I  triumph,  aa  I  speak  the  truth. 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth ! 
But  ahould  I  fall,— and  he  who  darea  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance, — 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  witli  adverse  blow. 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low. 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  aome  one  be. 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  anatcb  me  back  by  force* 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corae ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 
If  in  the  apoiler's  power  my  aalirs  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thydoting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest  s  fury  dared. 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war  s  deadly  peril  shared  ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Lutian  shore." 
"  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardor  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  "  it  sconis  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haate !" — their  brother  guards  arase* 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose ; 
The  pair,  booy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing, 
Their  statioua  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  atillneaa  ran. 
And  luli'd  alike  the  carea  of  brute  and  man ; 
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I   Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  convprse,  and  their  plana  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  cooncil  are  a^ed, 

'  An  instant  measage  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield  ; 

I  When  NisuB  and  hia  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest 
With  anxious  tremon,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 

I  The  faithful  pair  before  the  t^jrone  appear : 

I  lulus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  addressed  the  hoary  band. 


I 


**  With  patience**  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 
"  Attend,  nor  judge  ftt>m  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced. 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke. 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow. 
We'll  bend  onr  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow, 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o*er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  iEneaa  in  his  pride  return, 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offijpring^s  urn ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray. 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valley's  gleam." 


Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd, — 
"  Ye  parent  gods  I  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise. 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise  ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
And  Ilion*s  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd. 
And,  quivering,  strainM  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew*d : 
"  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
iKneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine.'* 
lulus  then : — "  By  all  the  powers  above  I 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love ! 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear. 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair  I 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight. 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
Nisus !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 
Saved  from  Arisba  s  stately  domes  o'erthrown  I 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day. 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine ; 
Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  mine ; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave. 
While  yet  our  vessels  preaes'd  the  Punic  wave : 


But  when  the  hostile  chiefe  at  length  bow  down. 
\^lien  great  iEneas  wears  He«pena*s  erowa. 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  ficrry  stec4 
Which  Tumos  guides  with  more  than  mortal  sp^, 
Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 
I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  passed : 
Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  daiBfc 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hooxs  with  amorous  damre. 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latin*  sway 
The  labors  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  te»d«r  yean 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  rrverrf. 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun. 
Shall  join  onr  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one ; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thon  godlike  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 


To  him  Euryalns :— "  No  day  shall  Aame 
The  risiug  glories  which  from  this  I  claim. 
Fortune  may  favor,  or  the  skic*  may  frown. 
But  valor,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  neamt  to  my  heart : 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line. 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  leas  divine. 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestea'  rpalms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main ; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  hmTie, 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  graw ; 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 
No  fainting  mother's  lipe  have  pwas'd  my  ebeek ; 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  riglit  baud  I  tow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shase  roy  ptnpoee  now: 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  suMlahi, 
In  thee  her  much  loved  child  may  live  again ; 
Her  dying  hours  with  pions  conduct  bl(«s, 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distreas: 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame." 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt, 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warrion  melt : 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'eHiow  ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  wa 
"  All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied ; 
"  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  br*ide. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  yeais  mall  be  roy  aim. 
Creusa's'  stylo  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  coarse  may  ran. 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life ! — my  sire's  m«t  sacred  €«th — 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmrst  troth. 
All  the  rpwards  which  once  to  tiice  Vk  ere  vow'd, 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  idioll  be  bedHov'd." 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  thrn  forth  to  new 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew : 
Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  gracrd  the  steel, 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel : 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  liou'ti  fpod, 
Slain  'midst  the  fore«t,  in  thr  hunter's  toil, 
Mnestlieus  to  guard  the  eldi^r  youth  bfstows. 
And  old  Alethes*  casque  d^" fends  hb  btowa. 


>  The  mother  of  lulus,  lost  on  tht»  ni^ lit  whcA  Ttvif  ^nm 
taken. 
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I  Aim'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th*  aasembled  tniiiiy 
I  To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  sods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wiadom  and  in  grace, 
'  lutua  holds  amiditt  the  chioCB  hia  place  : 
ITis  prayer  ho  Heudu  ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 
Lost  iu  the  muruutn  of  the  sighing  gale ! 

I      The  trench  is  passed,  and,  favor'd  by  the  night, 
I  Tlirou^i  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
I  VVhon  siioll  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o*er'/ 
Alus !  some  slumlxir  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen ; 
And  (lowing  flasks,  and  scaLtcrM  troops  between : 
Bacchtis  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine  ; 
A  rniuirkd  chaos  this  of  war  and  wiue. 
••  Now,"  cries  tlie  first,  "  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share: 
/I*re  lie**  our  path  ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
NV.itch  thoQ,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies: 
rij  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
Auil  cleair  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow.'* 
II»  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repressed, 
Aod  pierced   proud   ilhamues  through   his   pantmg 

breast ; 
Strftch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed  ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  hud  closed : 
To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
\lto  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince  ; 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fiiU. 
NMt  Rcmuu*  armor-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 
Vod  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 
The  cliarioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  tlie  steel  his  sever  d  neck  divides ; 
-  Aud,  last,  his  lord  is  numl)or'd  with  the  dead : 
I  Kouodiug  cuovulsivo,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
Frtim  the  swolKu  veins  tlie  blackening  torrents  pour ; 
Siain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
V(»uupf  Ukmyrus  and  Lanius  next  expire, 
And  cay  tn^rranuh,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire  ; 
if'ilf  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd  ; 
biird  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 
A)i  1  happier  far  had  he  the  mom  surveyed, 
Aud  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

Id  slaughtered  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
Hiii  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep  ; 
'Mid  the  sttd  flock,  at  dead  of  night  ho  prowls, 
With  mozder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls: 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Xor  less  the  other*s  deadly  vengeance  came. 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name  ; 
H»  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel. 
Vet  wakeful  Rbfesus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
(lik  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides, 
And  vainly  In  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  m  his  heart,  the  falchion  searched  his  veins, 
Tljp.  reeking  weapon  beaw  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  tlioy  flow, 
Olio  f<>eble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  firea  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray  ; 
There,  imeoiifiued,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
UnwatchM,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Nisns  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flarti'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 


"  Hence  let  as  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  poas'd ;       | 
Fnll  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last  * 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom." 


With  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd, 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  tossM, 
They  leave  regardless !  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt : 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  Une  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend, 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 


Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Turaus'  camp  pursue  their  destmed  course : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way : 
lliree  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led. 
To  Tiimus  with  their  master's  promise  sped : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls ; 
The  plundered  helmet,  through  the  waning  night. 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alamis : — 
**  Stand,  stragglers  !  stand !  why  early  thus  in  arms? 
From  whence,  to  whom  ?" — He  meets  with  no  reply  ? 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 


I 


With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead  ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 
'  Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
'  On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
I  "  O  God !  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft, 
,  In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left !" 
Listening  he  mns — above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze  ; 
The  war-crj'  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise  ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys: 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 
'While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound ; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  Against  thronging  numbers  dare  ? 
Ah !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  ho  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  phrensied  eye: — 
**  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar  ! 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove  ; 
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If  e'er  myielf,  or  mn,  have  uonfjtii  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  prodace  of  the  ehaae, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yoa  Taunting  crowd* 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud!" 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfixed  his  heart,  and  stretchM  him  on  the  clay : 
He  sobs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Unconscioas  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven. 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 
Veird  by  the  night,  seeore  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall. 
"  Thou  yoath  accursed,  thy  hfe  shall  pay  for  all !" 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew. 
And,  ragmg,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise, 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies 
**  Me,  me, — your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  owil 
Ye  starry  spheres !  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest ! 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo !  the  guile  confessed ! 
AU,  all  was  mine^ — his  eariy  fate  suspend ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs !  from  him  your  rage  remove  ; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.'' 
He  pray'd  in  vain ;  the  dark  asBaasin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored  ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  rooiid  the  dead. 


But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide. 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide  ; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  heat, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pouis  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe ; 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  &te  gleams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain  beneath  uimumber  d  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds  ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies. 
Nor  quits  the  heroes  gra^  till  Volscens  dies  ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  aflTection  proved — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved  ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace. 


Celestial  pair !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim. 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  I 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  adinire, 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire. 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  inmiortal  dome  I 
And  vanquish'd  millions  had  their  empress,  Rome ! 


1  Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted 
by  him  for  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  citv.  The 
chorus  from  which  Uus  is  taken  here  addresses  Medea ; 


TRANSLATION    FROM  THE  M£I>EA  OF 
EURIPIDES. 

pEpwrcc  hxefi  ftt9  iyutt  «.  r.  X.] 

When  fierce  conflicting  passioos  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  want  to  g^. 
What  mind  can  stem  the  slormy  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  wo ! 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  dhMBOb 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  hri'isil  no  wton ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  i^uilty  flnmo. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  fell  beforst. 


But  if  afiectton  gently  thrflts 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  pooseas'd. 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast: 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus  I  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given? 

But  never  iram  thy  golden  how 

May  1  beneath  the  shaft  txfin  i 
Whose  creeping  venopi,  sore  amd  iknr. 

Awakes  an  all-eoasuming  fira : 
Ye  racknig  doubts !  ye  jealoos  fean  1 

With  others  wage  iutefnal  war : 
Repentance,  source  of  foture  tsuiw 

From  me  ho  ever  distant  far! 


May  no  distracting  thoughts  dealny 

The  holy  calm  of  sacm)  love ! 
May  all  the  hours  be  winged  with  joy. 

Which  hover  faKhfhl  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Venus  *  on  thy  myrtle  shriae 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 
Whose  heart  may  minele  pore  with 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 


My  native  soil !  beloved  hefore. 

Now  dearer  as  my  poaccful  I 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  bauish'd  wietdi  to  roam ! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath ! 
Nor  quit  my  Sent  homble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  daalk. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exUe*8  sigh  T 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear* 
Through  distant  dimes  oondemn'd  to  fly, 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here? 
Ah  !  haple«  dame  !*  no  sire  bewails. 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplorsa. 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger'a  dooca. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart. 
To  fair  afiection's  truth  onknorwa. 

Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 
Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone ; 


though  a  considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  the  OflxinaL  ^ 
expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  &  tr&s>> 
lation. 
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Who  ne*er  unlocks  with  rilrer  key* 
iThe  milder  treasures  of  his  aoaly — 

May  such  a  fnead  be  far  from  me, 
And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  COLLEGE 
i  EXAMINATION. 

flioM  in  th»  midst,  mrroinided  by  his  peen, 
MAoxirs*  his  aiifple  front  sobtime  uproars : 
Placed  on  h»  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  FVeshroen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
\a  all  around  sit  wrapp'd  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  Toiee  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Deuouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Uusktird  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euc1id*s  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside ; 
Who,  flcarceiy  skitPd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
ScnuB  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  tliough  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
Wh^n  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
Wh<<n  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
(>r  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 
Though  msrretling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Chaita, 
Vet  well  he  recolleets  the  law  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  ediets  sage  Lycuigus  made. 
While  BlackstooB '«  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
or  (f  r^cian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 
Of  Avon's  bard  reraemberlng  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  soientific  pate 
dass^hoooiB,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
(h  rveo,  peijiaps,  the  declamation  prize. 
If  to  such  gtohoof  hfsight  he  liils  his  eyes. 
But  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 
Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th*  AtiicnianV  giowhig  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 
A  nuinner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
Wh  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
B4»  other  orators  of  pleasing  prdbd  : 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd : 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan : 


1  The  original  is  "  KaOapdv  awo^avn  gXi^a  ^vSv,"  lite- 
nily,  "ditcloeing  the  bright  key  of  the  niind." 

'  No  reflection  u  here  intended  against  the  person  men- 
tiui)c-«l  under  tiie  name  of  Mngnus.   He  is  merely  represent- 
rl  HA  performuig  an  unavoidable  function  of  his  omce.   In- 
•ityni,  such  an  attempt  could  only  recoil  upon  himself :  as 
t'k&t  trenUeman  ts  now  as  much  distinguished  by  his  elo- 
qui-.ic*;,  sad  the  digrofted  propriety  with  which  he  fills  his 
'<t'u«tion,  as  ho  wajff  iu  his  younger  days  for  wit  and  con- 
viu«lity  —iDt.  Wiltmm  Mansel  was,  in  1790.  appointed  to 
*Ur  b€«i|jihip  of  Trmity  c:ollego,  by  Mr.  Pitt.     While  a 
b*chelor  of  arts,  he  dMtingui»bed  himself  as  the  author  of 
tttrcAl  inx  ftifH^.    Dr.  Jpwett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  having 
ama^rvl  both  himself  and  the  public,  by  a  pretty  little  fairy 
tfa^l4*tl,  with  narrow  gravel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shells 
4IW]  ttrilucid  pebbles,  and  enclosed  bva  Chinese  railing, 
Dr  Mansel  wrote  the  folluwmg  hnes  tnereon  -.— 
**  A  little  i^rden,  little  Jowett  made, 
And  feabed  it  with  a  little  palisade  ; 
If  you  would  know  the  taste  of  httle  Jowett, 
Thu  bttle  garden  won't  a  little  show  it." 
He  was  ud^lyted  to  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  late  Mr. 
Prrcerai,  for  his  subsequent  promotion,  in  1808,  to  the  see 
tif  Bn«tol.    He  is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in 
Uu*  '*  Pursuiu  of  Literature.**    His  lordship  died  at  Trinity 
to^ve,  lo  June,  1920.] 
<  Demusthenes. 


No  borrowed  grace  of  actioa  must  be  seen 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean  f 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t*  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid. 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade  ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown,  unhouor'd  live,  unwept  for  die : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls. 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  preoise. 
All  modern  arts  afTectiiig  to  despise ; 
Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Bruuck's,  or  Person's*  note. 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honors,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour  ;* 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head. 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fiU'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ! 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1806. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

SwBET  girl !  though  only  once  we  met. 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  wo  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  **  I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 


«[In  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  superintends  the 
chapel  service  is  called  Deon.] 

»  The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may, 
perhaps,  justify  their  preference,  [in  a  letter  written  in 
1818,  Lord  Byron  says :— "  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties ;  and  I  never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or  bru- 
tal, and  generally  both :  1  mean  in  an  evening ;  for  in  the 
hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vicemaster's ; 
—and  be  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanor : 
but  I  have  seen  him,  in  a  private  party  of  under-graduates, 
take  up  a  poker  to  them,  and  heard  him  use  language  as 
blackguard  as  his  action.  Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes, 
sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the  roost  bestial, 
as  far  as  the  few  times  I  saw  him  went  He  was  tolerateil 
in  this  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  his  talents  ;  as  the 
Turks  think  a  maofman  inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He 
used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all  languages,  and 
could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Helot :  and  certainly  Sparta 
never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser  exhibition  than 
this  man's  intoxication.*'] 

•  Since  this  was  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  lost  his 
place,  and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said  consequently) 
the  honor  of  representing  the  University.  A  fact  so  glaring 
requires  no  comment.  [I^rd  Henry  Petty  is  now  (1836) 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne.] 
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In  vain,  to  dfive  thee  ffom  my  bnast. 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  mora  r^maa'd ; 
In  vain  I  check  the  riangf  aghs. 
Another  to  the  last  repliee : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  hot  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Onr  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke  ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  fakehood  deals, 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels: 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart ; 

And  bush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  souFs  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  feK  reheaned. 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us, 

Say  Father,  "  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  represB, 

Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  partly  gueas ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  pondeis, 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  HI  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day : 

Awake,  witli  it  my  fancy  teems ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams : 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray. 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight. 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 

Since,  <^  !  whate'er  my  future  fate. 

Shall  joy  or  wo  my  steps  await, 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 

Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget 

Alas !  again  no  more  we  meet. 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer, 

The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care : 

"  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  Quaker, 

That  anguish  never  can  overtake  her ; 

That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her. 

But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker  \ 

Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 

To  be,  by  dearest  tics,  related. 

For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover. 

And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover ! 

May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 

What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  wo, 

Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret, 

Of  him  who  never  can  forget !"' 


1  [These  verses  were  written  at  Harrowgate,  in  Aug.  ]  806.J 
•  [The  cornelian  of  these  verses  was  given  to  Lord  Byron 

by  the  Cainbridge  choni»ier,  Eddleslone,  who!»e  musical 
talents  first  miroduceU  him  to  the  young  poet's  acquaint- 
ance, and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  enlfrtamo<J,  subse- 
quently, a  sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendship.] 

»  [In  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  wniten  in  June, 
1807,  Lord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddleslone  :— '*  He  is  ex- 
actly to  au  hour  two  ye.'irs  younger  than  mvself,  nearly  my 
height,  very  thin,  verv  fair  couiplcxiou,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know  ;  I  ho|>e 
I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it."  Eddleslone.  on 
leaving  his  choir,  entered  into  a  mrrcanlile  house  in  the 
metru[x>lis,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  ISl  1.  On  hearing 
of  Ills  death,  Lord  Byron  thu^  wrote  to  the  mother  of  his 
fair  correspondent :— **  I  am  ab*»ut  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly 
subject,  and  yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  re- 
meinber  a  cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to 
Miss  Pigot,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  I  am  about  to  make 
the  most  selfish  ana  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave 
It  to  me,  wheo  I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  though  along 


THE  CaRNBUAN> 

No  specious  splendor  of  this  stono 
Eudears  it  to  my  memory  ever  ; 

With  lustre  only  onoe  it  shone* 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver.' 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  (nttMbn^'m  tics. 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  wjinsTBd  ne ; 

Yet  still  the  aimpla  gift  I  praog — 
For  I  am^^uro  the  givar  krrtd  ae. 

He  offer*d  it  with  downcsflt  losk. 
As  fearful  that  I  mifffal  rrfoae  it ; 

I  told  him  when  the  pft  I  took. 
My  only  fear  should  bt  to  lose  it 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view*d, 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd, 
And  ever  since  rve  loved  a  tear 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasnivs  yield  ; 
Bot  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth. 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  slo4h. 

Which  beauty  shown,  aiul  abeds  peffame ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  i(  i 
In  Nature's  wild  luxiuianoe  I 


Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  fhare. 
If  well  proportkui'd  to  his  wiuL 

But  had  the  godden  cleariy  seen. 
His  form  had  fiz'd  her  iiekie  breast ; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been. 
And  none  remained  to  give  thee  resL 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE^ 
DELnneaED  previocs  to  the  pcapoaMAKCE  or  **  tt 

WHEEL  OF   fortune'*   AT  A   rOIVATB   TflKATmS.* 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish*d  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 


time  has  elapsed  since  w^e  met,  as  it  was  the  onij  owa/arju 

I  possessed  of  that  person,  (m  whom  1  wa^  reiy  tmi<*4  !r- 
terested,)  it  has  acquired  a  value  by  ihw  eveal  1  could  Mi t 
wished  It  never  to  have  bonie  in  my  eye*.  If,  ihrrlmr^ 
Miss  Pigoi  should  have  preserved  it,  I'muA,  oaiter  tar«r 
circumstances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  requrctinc  U  w  i* 
transmitted  to  me.  and  I  will  rcnlace  it  by  >oindhi.^e  f  * 
may  remember  me  by  eouolly  well.  .\*  »he  was  al«i«r>  • 
kind  as  to  feel  interested  m  the  IaIc  of  him  vnbo  ioffiiw«l  ut 
subject  of  our  conversation,  you  uiar  tell  her  that  the  (:*•>; 
of  that  cornelian  died  m  May  last,  of  a  cnn^umpCuo.  a:  tV 
'Age  of  twenty-one, — making  the  nxth,  within  Um  m<t(i:t^ 
of  friends  and  relations  that  i  have  lost  between  M  ji  az 
the  end  of  August,"— The  cornelian  heart  wa«  reiurm  -J  » 
cordingly  ;  and.  indeed,  Mis«  PigiK  reminded  Lord  D)  r 
that  he  had  left  it  wuU  her  as  a  doposU<%  nut  a  gtfL  li  « 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mr*  t.r;gh  l 

*  [••  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  rrclootd  a  etKMl  a"  * 
Besides  Harrow  speeches,  in  which  I  shone,  I  enartr-i  I'f .  - 
ro*ldock.  in  the  •  Wheel  of  rortnnr.*  snd  Tnstram  Fa*.'* 
in  the  farce  of  *  The  Weathercock.'  for  three  nu:kf  • 
some  private  theatncals  at  SkiuUiweU,  in  l$a9«  « itB  fy«* 
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'  Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 

'  Which  atamp'd  dift^oe  on  all  an  author  writ ; 

'  Sinc<^  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 
.Vor  dare  to  call  the  bhtsh  fVom  Beauty's  cheek ; 
Oh  !  let  tlie  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 
And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  nnd  not  fame. 
iStill,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 
To'uight  no  veteran  Roaoii  yon  behold, 

,  In  all  the  wtv  of  scenic  action  old ; 
No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here 

I  No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 

'  To>oight  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut^ 

,  Of  embryo  actors^  to  the  Drama  new : 
Here,  then,  oiu-  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 
(^lip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly: 
Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 
l)rooptng,  alas !  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
NtK  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 
Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise ; 
Bat  all  our  dramatis  perscniB  wait 
In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 
No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 
Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward : 
Fur  tliese,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 
{"Wh  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 
Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 
None  to  the  softer  6ex  can  prove  unkind : 
While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 
'fhe  fitemeitt  censor  to  the  fair  most  yield. 
Yet.  should  our  feeble  efforts  naught  avail, 
Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail, 
Still  let  some  merey  in  your  bosoms  live, 
.ind,  if  you  can*t  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

TUB    rOLLOWmo    lUJBEiUL    IMPBOXPTU  AFPBARflP    IN 

A  MoaNtNa  rAPBR. 

"*  Our  nation^s  foce  lament  on  Fox*s  death, 
flut  bless  the  hour  when  Prrr  resign*d  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue. 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due.'* 


n>  WmCII    THE    AtTTROR    OF    THESE    PIECES    SEMT    THE 
FOLLOWING  REPLY. 

On  factioos  viper !  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Weuld  mangio  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 
What  though  our  "  nation's  foes"  lament  the  fate, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great, 
'^all  dost&rd  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame? 
WlMo  PxTT  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 
Thoagh  iH  aueceas  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Ptty  her  dtiwy  wings  before  him  spread. 
For  uoUo  spirits  **  war  not  with  the  dead :" 
His  fri«»dt,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
Ai  all  h'm  errors  slumbered  in  the  grave ; 

.'.;  T'lan*^.  The  oecasionst  prologue  for  our  vohmteer  play 
*  .i$  .\Uo  of  mj  ooroposition.  The  other  performers  were 
Wf  :ug  ladirH  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood :  and  the 
«t\t»r«s  went  off  wtth  great  effect  upon  our  good-natured 
■ivl'rocc,'* — Bfron  Diary ^  IWI.] 

'  (Tki«  prologue  was  written  bjr  the  young  poet,  between 
>U^c«.  ott  h^^  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  gelling  mto  the 
rviruaoe  at  Chesterfield,  he  said  to  his  companion.  "  Now, 
Vx4puV\X  spiA  a  prologue  for  our  play ;''  and  before  they 
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He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bendtag  'neath  the  weight 

Of  cares  o'erwhehning  our  conflicting  state : 

When,  lo !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appeaPd, 

Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd . 

He,  too,  is  fall'n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied, 

With  him  our  fast>reviving  hopes  have  died ; 

Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  um. 

All  Europe's  far-extended  regions  mourn. 

"  These  feelings  wide,  let  seuse  and  truth  undue, 

To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  ita  due ;" 

Yet  let  not  caukerM  Calumny  assail. 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 

Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 

Whose  dear  remains  in  honor'd  marble  sleep ; 

For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan. 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 

Fox  shall  in  Britaiu's  future  annals  sliine, 

Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign  ; 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candor's  sacred  mask 

For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.' 


THE  TEAR. 

"  O  lachrymarum  fons,  tcnero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  nnimo  ;  quater 
Felix  !  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Peotore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensiL^^Omy. 

When  Friendship  or  Love  oiv  sympathies  move. 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear, 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimpje  or  smile. 
But  the  test  of  affection  's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile. 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

Is  dimin'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below. 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career ; 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low. 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  retutn  to  his  bride. 

Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 
All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracuig  the  maid. 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth !'  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year,  [Troth, 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mourn'd,  for  a  last  look  I  tum*d, 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 


reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  his  task,— interrupting, 
only  once,  his  rhyming  revcry,  to  ask  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  word  "<fe6u/ "  and,  on  being  answered, 
exclaiming,  "Ay,  that  v»iU  do  for  rhyme  to  * nere:  "  The 
epiloeue,  which  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Becher, 
was  aclivered  by  Lord  Byron.] 

•[The  "illiberal  impromptu"  appeared  In  the  Momin|[ 
Post,  and  Lord  Byron's  "  reply" in  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

»  Harrow. 
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Though  my  tows  I  cm  pour  to  my  Mary  no  nioro, 

My  Mary  to  Love  once  eo  dear ; 
In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 


By  another  poB8eBB*d,  may  she  live  ever  Ueasd! 

Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 
With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  tbonght  was  mine. 

And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart. 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near: 
If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat. 

May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night, 
And  my  corse  sliall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh  !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendor  of  wo, 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear; 
No  fiction  of  fame  shall  blaion  my  name ; 

AU  I  ask— aU  I  wish—is  a  Tear. 

October  88th,  1806. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VEHSES  OF  J.  M.  B. 
PIGOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

Wiir,  Figot,  coraplafn  of  this  damsers  disdain. 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret? 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

I  Would  you  teach  her  to  love  7  for  a  time  seem  to  rove ; 
At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile. 
And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fain, 
<       They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 
'  Yet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect. 
And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 
If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 

That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  yoor  pangs  she  deride. 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 

And  lau^h  at  the  little  coquette.  « 

Fur  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more. 

And  love  them  most  dearly  ;  but  yet. 
Though  my  heart  they  iuthral,  I'd  abandon  them  all, 

Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design. 

And  break  through  her  slight- woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend !  your  bosom  defend. 

Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you*re  beset :         [smart, 

Lest  yonr  deep>wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  the 
Shoold  lead  yon  to  cune  the  coquette. 

October  S7th,  1806. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPUON. 

YouK  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rtiymes  did  oAad, 

Your  pardon  a  thousand  time«  o'er: 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  rttam*. 

But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  mora. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  yoor  flame  has  repaid* 

No  more  I  your  fbUy  regret ; 
She*s  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  ahhae 

Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses,  what  else  she  deserved ; 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I  pitied  your  fate, 
As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kias  of  this  mapcal  mm 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce ;        [mctr 

Since  the  **  worid  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once  bavs 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  **  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of  love  f 

•Tis  true,  I  am  given  to  range : 
If  I  rightly  remember,  IVe  loved  a  good  nomher. 

Yet  there*s  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance. 

To  humor  a  whimsical  fair ; 
Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown  won^  affiigfat. 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  deq>air. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  neVr  shall  refona. 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists*  school ; 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure. 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fooC 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one. 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  s^  but  for  her — 
What  an  insult  *twould  be  to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good-by ;  I  cannot  deny 

Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 
Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed, 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA.* 


Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mossnlman  sect. 
Who  to  woman  deny  the  80ul*s  future  eiisCence ; 

Could  they  see  thee,  £lizn,  they'd  own  their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine   would    meet   with   %  grneiaJ 
resistence. 

Had  their  prophet  poaseasM  half  an  atom  of  aeisv. 
He  ne*er  would  have  women  from  paradise  dnv«-A ; 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence, 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  henwft 

Yet  still,  to  incroase  yoor  calamitiea  mors. 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodieB  of  sfant. 
He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  shara  amonieBt  i!aar  ','-- 

With  souls  you*d  dispense ;  hot  this  last  who  taoale 
bear  it? 


>  rMiss  KUxabeth  Pigot,  of  Somliwcn,  to  wlwiaa  wrrmni 
of  Lord  Byron*s  earliest  lettcn  wen  artilis— il  j 
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Hit  religion  to  please  neither  party  ia  made ; 

On  huiibaoifo  *tid  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uneiyil ; 
Slill  I  can*t  onntiadict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

'*Tbou|rb  woman   are   angels,   yet  wedlock's  the 
dAviL" 


LACHIN  Y  GAIIL» 

Away,  ye  fray  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  yon  let  the  minious  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Rmtnrr  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

ThooffK  KtiH  they  are  sacrod  to  freedom  and  love  : 
Yrt,  ('Hl<^donia,  beloved  are  thy  mouutains. 

Round  their  white  summits  tliough  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  foun- 
tains, 

I  Kigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Iioch  na  Garr. 

Ah !  th<  re  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander*d  ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ;' 
On  chieftaiixs  lone  perish *d  my  memory  pouder'd, 

\d  duily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover*d  glade. 
I  MDught  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

(lave  place  to  the  rays  of  tlte  bright  (xtlar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheered  by  traditional  story, 

l>i«:losed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night -rolling  breath  of  the  gale?*' 
Surrly  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

Knd  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Rotiiul  lioch  tia  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

U'ittter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car : 
('loudn  there  encircle  the  forms  of  mv  fathers ; 

They  dwell  io  the  tempests  of  darK  Loch  na  Garr. 

**  ni-staiT^d,*  tfioagh  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tfll  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  V* 
\h  t  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,* 

Vk^tory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause : 
S^tiil  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 

Yoa  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  ;* 
Th^  pibroch  reoounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number. 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na-Garr. 


>  Laekm  $  Omr,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erw,  Loeh 
tm  t»Krr,  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  High- 
ixn.U.  near  Inrercauld.  One  of  our  modem  tourists  men- 
Umik  It  m»  the  tkigbest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britau. 
Br  ini>  as  It  may,  it  is  certainty  one  of  the  roost  sublime 
vhI  pictareaqu«  amon|{st  our  **  Caledonian  Alps."  Its  ap- 
"irAiicr  m  of  a  du«ky  hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seal  of 
<  rmal  unows.  Near  Lachin  y  Gair  I  spent  some  of  the 
*.M.\  pttrt  of  my  life,  Uw  recoUeotion  of  which  has  given 
wna  to  ibes*  staaaas. 

>Tht«  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plod:  the  proper 
imiDtinraation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  oy  the 
orthivraphy. 

'  I  uilude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  **the  Gordons," 
iiisjti  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles, 
hrurr  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch 
«%>-  ij«wirtT  sJUed  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the 
n<isft«.  George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the 
}l*('actis»  Annabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of 
*<'(»aancL  By  her  he  left  four  sons :  the  third.  Sir  William 
i"ir4na«  I  h*ve  the  honor  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

•  Wheiber  imy  perished  In  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  I  am 
a»iC  certain  :  but,  as  many  fell  m  the  insurrection,  I  have 
'jMi*  ihf  oaioe  of  the  principal  action,  '*  pari  pro  Mo.** 

•  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  is  also  a  Castle 
•f  Br^Miar. 

•  f  la  ^  ThB  Island,*'  a  poem  written  a  year  or  two  before 
Uad  0yittA'»  daalh,  we  nav«  t"'  ~ 


Years  have  roU'd  on.  Loch  aa  Garr,  Bince  I  left  you. 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  a^in : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow*n  has  bereft  you, 

Yet  still  ure  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o*er  the  mountains  afar: 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  !* 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance ! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead*st  along,  in  air>'  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth  ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend 
Nor  And  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades'  in  every  friend  1 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves ; 
Confess  that  woman  's  false  as  fair. 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — ^themselves ! 

With  shame  I  own  Fve  felt  thy  sway 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o*er : 
No  more  thy  precepts  1  obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye. 

And  think  that  eye  to  troth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a  wantou*s  tear ! 


"  He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam*d  through  lands  which  are  not 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  tne  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phr>'gian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  CasUilie's  clear  fount." 

"  When  very  yoimg,"  (he  adds  in  a  note,)  "  about  Mght 

rears  of  age.  after  an  Hti.'uik  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen, 
was  removed,  by  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands,  and 
from  this  period  i  dale  my  love  of  mountainous  countries. 
I  can  never  forget  ihe  effect,  a  few  yean?  afterwards,  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  only  thing  I  had  lone  seen,  even  in  miniature, 
of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sun* 
set,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe."] 

f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Py lades  was  the  com- 
panion of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  friendships 
which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Eu- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  or  tne  page  of  an  historian,  or  modern  novelist. 
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Romance  I  diaigrcuted  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat. 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 
Whose  silly  teoxs  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thiue ; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  wo. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crowu'd,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  forever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  feare, 

With  fancied  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  !  a  long  adieu  ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh ; 
£*eu  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SENT  BT  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMPLAINUIG  THAT 
ONE  OF  HIS  DS8CRLPTI0N8  WAS  RATHER  TOO  WARMLY 
DRAWN. 

"  But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician, 
Should  condemn  ihe  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Miulam  Squintum  my  work  should  abuse, 
May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  T" 

New  Bath  Guide 

Candor  compels  me,  Becher  !'  to  commend 

The  verso  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 

Yoiur  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 

From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 

For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 

I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  7 

The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  depart : 

Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 

Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  control, 

The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 

When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind, 

Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind : 


I  [The  Rev.  John  Becher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  several  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  this  gentleman 
the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  judicious 
cntic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  To  his  care  the  superintendence 
of  the  second  edition  of  **  Hours  of  Idleness,**  during  its 
progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  his 
suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made. 
**  1  must  return  you,"  savs  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written 
ED  February,  1808,  *'  my  best  acknowledgments  for  tbe  in- 
terest you  nave  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and 


Vainly  the  dotard  meads  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstripp'd  and  vanqnishM  in  the  mental  chsm 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  knf* 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  tay  reprove : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  ponrr 
Their  censures  on  the  hapleas  victim  shower. 
Oh  !  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song. 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng, 
Whose  labored  lines  in  chilling  nombers  flow, 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ue*er  can  knov ! 
The  artless  HeUcon  I  boast  is  youth  ; — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  tinlh. 
Far  be  *t  from  me  the  **  virgin's  mind"  to  "  taiat  - 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  sficrht  rpistnuDt 
The  maid  whoso  virgin  breast  £  void  of  guile, 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile. 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer. 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  serenp— 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  diall  thus  r?fioe 
Will  ne'er  be  <'  tainted"  by  a  strain  of  mine. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  denras 
Tonnent  her  bosom  with  unholy  fire«. 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  ^iread ; 
She  would  have  fallen,  tliough  she  neVr  had  mi 
For  me,  I  fain  would  please  the  d)o«en  few, 
Wliose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true, 
Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destm* 
The  light  eflfueions  of  a  heedlccB  boy. 
I  seek  not  glory  from  the  senseleai  crowd ; 
Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud : 
Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prise. 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 

Korembcf  fCliU- 


ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.' 


"  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone !  they  laU  m&:i 
me  with  all  their  deeds.'*— 0«M«a. 

Newttead  !  fast-falling,  once-resplendent  dooK  * 
Religion's  shrine !  repentant  Henrt'^  pride ! 

Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cIoiMer'd  tomK 
Whose  pensive  shades  aroond  thy  ntxna  glide. 

Hail  to  thy  pile !  more  honor^'d  in  tfiy  fall 
Than  modem  mansious  in  their  pihar'd  stale ; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  haO, 
ScowUng  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  Ikte. 

No  mail-clad  serfs,*  obedient  to  their  lord. 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  crasi^  demand ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chief's  retainer,  an  immortal  [ 

Else  might  inipiring  Fancy's  magic  eve 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  la{K»  of  ttc«« 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordatu'd  t»  «!ie, 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 


I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  how 
and  the  adviser:^} 


much  I 


Ike* 


«  As  one  poem  on  this  subject  is  already  pxmtti',  'Jj^  i 
thor  had,  originally,  no  iateniii>a  ol iixstrxuig,  the*  t\t*,: »«.» 
It  is  now  adoed  at  tbe  particular  re^jue^t  of  kmuc  frv'  -  - 

*  Henry  II.  founded  Ne^nead  »K>n  afier  lUe  mufw; 
Thomas  A  Becket.    [See  Mrf^r,  p,  28S<,  natm.] 

*  This  word  is  used  by  Walter  ScotL  m  bio  poeia«  *-  T.^ 
WUd  Huntsman  ;**  synonynwnis  wiU)  vosbaL 

*  The  red  cross  was  the  badfc  of  the  criMadora 
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But  not  from  lhee«  dark  pile  !  departs  the  chief ; 

His  finidal  realm  in  other  regioDs  lay: 
In  thiy^  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 

Rvtiriug  iVom  the  garish  blttze  of  day. 

Yrs .  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  no*er  could  view  ; 

Or  bIood-4Uin*d  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
Or  iuikoeence  from  stem  oppression  flew. 

A  mooarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 
Where  Slierwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 
S^Might  shelter  in  the  priest^s  protecting  cowl. 

Whrre  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  pall  of  lifo*cxtinguish*d  clay, 

1. 1  ffoioled  fame  the  aacrcd  fathers  grew, 
.Nor  nUsed  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

\Vh*»r<»  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
•Sxiu  as  the  gloaming^  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

'VUf  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 
(>r  matiu  orisons  to  Mar)'^  paid. 

Xenrn  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 
*      AhbotiE  to  abboUi,  m  a  line,  succeed : 
tii  Is^on's  charter  their  protecting  shield 
Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

Our  holy  HexRT  rear*d  the  gothic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmateii  rest  in  peace ; 
I  Auather  IIkmkt*  the  kind  gift  recalls, 

.Ind  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 
I 

I  Vaia  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer ; 
I      lie  dxires  them  eziies  from  their  bless'd  abode, 
[  To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair — 
I      .No  frifind,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

flask  bow  the  ball,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
'      Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  ! 
j  Tiw  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign. 
High  crested  baaners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

or  rhanginjr  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 
I      The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnishM  arms, 
TVi^  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
VuAe  io  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

I  An  abbey  OQce»  a  regal  fortress^  now, 
Kzi circled  by  insulting  rebel  powers, 
Vi't/n  dread  machines  overhang  thy  threatening  brow. 
And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

\  I  vain  defence !  the  hoAtilo  traitor's  siege, 
T\n^us^  ofl  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  brave  ; 

il.'  (hrniigiug  foes  opproiM  the  faithful  liege, 
IttrbtUwMi*!!  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 

•  \*  "gloamtn^**  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  far 
««•-»  poeitcal,  anit  has  been  recommended  by  many  emi- 
-.    »'  I  library  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Letters 

•  rj'ir;!'-,  I  have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

•  Th«f  pnory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

•  .vt  tfanr  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  be- 
o.>sr'j  Nevr«tead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron,  [see  ante,  p. 
>.«^  iw»f«».) 

•  »wiit«»ad  sustained  a  coostderable  siege  in  the  war  be- 
*«!>"»  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

-  Lurd  Byron,  and  bis  brother  Sir  William,  held  hl|(h 
t  "in'nuid*  la  the  royal  artny.  The  former  was  general  in 
'ti  f  m  Ireland,  beutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 


Not  miavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  pnrpte  plain  ; 
Unconquer'd  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-songht  grave  ; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew. 

The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him*  iVom  th'  unequal  strife, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life. 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland*  fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  \  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  diflTercnt  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven. 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  grouud. 

There  many  a  pale  and  mthless  robber's  cone, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod  ; 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  hone  commix'd  with  horse, 
Comiptioxrs  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransacked,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 

From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead. 
Raked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre. 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death  ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire. 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey. 
Retire ;  the  clamor  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  conrt : 
What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ilUomen'd  birds  resort, 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies  ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell. 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  laboring  breath ; 
Earth  shudders  us  her  caves  receive  his  bones. 

Loathing''  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler*  now  resumes  the  helm. 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state  ; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm. 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 


I 


James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II. ; 
the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

•  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  aecom- 
plifiihed  man  of  tiis  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charging  in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

'  This  is  an  historical  fart.  A  violent  tempest  occurred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
wsU,  which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
and  the  cavaliers  :  both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
uivine  interposition ;  but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation, we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide. 
I  have  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  suo- 
ject  of  my  poem.  •  Charles  II. 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newslead !  of  thy  ceUs, 

Howliniir,  retaga  their  violated  nest; 
A^in  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy'd,  from  abeence,  with  enraptured  zest 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 

Loudly  carousiufi^,  bless  their  lord's  retam  ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 

Aud  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float. 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees ; 

And  hark  !  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note. 
The  hunters*  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breese. 

Beneath  their  conrseis*  hoofs  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  ! 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  Lake  ;* 
Exulting  shonts  announce  the  fiuish'd  race. 

Ah  happy  days !  too  happy  to  endure  ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure  ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed  ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed. 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart 

Newsteud  !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ! 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers  ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these   he  views,  and  views   them   but  to 
weep. 


•  [Durinjr  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Bvron,  there  was 
foiinJ  in  ih.s  lake— where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  (or  concealment  by  Ihe  monks— a  hirge  brass  eagle, 
in  the  holy  uf  which,  on  its  being  bcut  to  be  cleaned,  was 
discovcreu  a  secrel  iipcrlure,  concealing  within  il  a  numt>er 
of  ancient  dot'umonis  connected  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileg«'S  of  the  foun'Jatiou.  At  ihc  sale  of  the  old  Lord's  ef- 
fects, in  I77<»,  this  eayle  was  purchHtcd  by  a  watchmaker  of 
Notlinghfiin  ;  and  it  now  forms,  through  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Rictiurd  Kaye.  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  fine  old 
church  of  Southwell.] 

•  ["  Come  what  may,"  wrote  Lord  Bvron  to  his  mother,  in 
March,  IbU),  '•  Ncwbiead  and  1  stand  or  fall  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  S|k)1  ,  I  have  lixed  my  heart  upon  it ; 
and  no  prcssTire.  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter 
the  lust  vcstiL'eofotir  mher.tancc  1  have  that  nride  within 
me  which  will  enable  me  lo  supportdifficnlues.  1  can  endure 
privations;  but  could  I  obtain,  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  lirst  fortune  m  the  country,  I  would  reject  the 

E reposition.     Set  your  ndnd  at  ease  on  that  score;  1  feel 
ke  a  man  of  honor,  and  1  will  not  sell  Newslead."J 

"J"  ^^  cannot,"  says  the  Critical  Review  for  September, 
1^/,  "but  hail,  wtlh  something  of  prophckic  rupture,  the 
hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza — 

*  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,'"  &:c.] 

.  *  [The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Eiei^y  lo  the  stanzas 
**escnptive  of  New  stead  Abbey  an  i  the  surrounding  scenery, 
In  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fail  to  remark 
how  frequently  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are 
the  same  ;  or  to  he  delighted  and  instnicted,  in  comparing 
the  juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  touches  and  mellow 
coloring  of  the  roaster's  picture.] 

•  I These  verses  were  composed  while  Lord  Dyron  was 
siiflierinff  under  severe  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.  **  I 
was  laid,**  he  says,  **onmy  back,  when  that  schooUioy  thing 


Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret : 
Cherish'd  afiection  only  bids  them  floir. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  ferbid  him  to  ferfc4. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  iinpasnoa*d  glow. 

Yet  he  prefere  thee  to  the  gitdsd  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tnnafas. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  Against  the  will  of  fate' 

Haply  thy  snn,  emergmg,  yet  may  rfiine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  tneridian  ny  ;* 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 
And  blesB  thy  future  as  thy  fonner  day.* 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTION&' 

**  I  cannot  but  reniemt}er  sueh  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  ms." 

When  slow  Disease,  with  all  hex  host  of  paiiv, 
Chilld  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  Tras ; 
When  Health,  afirighted,  spreads  her  rosy  viof^ 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  fpciiig ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  coDfined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  miod : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-txaiu  of  wo, 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shnnk  beneath  liie  bfaw. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appali*d.  and  clings  to  life 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedkns  hcmr 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  powMjf 
Calls  back  the  vanished  days  to  rapture  girro. 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form'd  oor  btan^z  : 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childiUt  scene* 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  haw  bt^a- 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  $urx. 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  bis  distant  form. 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  taiov 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  j4aia; 


was  written,  or  rather,  dictated— expecting  to  nse  u"  r  * 
my  physician  having  taken  hib  sixteenth  fee.**  In  titc  ('.•  • 
volume  the  poem  opened  with  ttie  fuUowuig  Uoe»  — 

**  Hence !  thou  unvarying  song  of  varted  lorns, 
\^'hich  youth  commends,  nuaurer  axe  rrproveii. 
'Which  every  rhyming  bard  refieatsDy  role. 
By  thuusanus  echo'd  to  Uie  self-Mine  mute ' 
Tired  of  the  dull  unceasing,  eoptoos  wtna^ 
My  soul  IS  panting  to  be  free  agatii. 
Farewell !  ye  nymphs  proptuoos  tx>  «y  fei^e. 
Some  other  Damon  will  jrour  chara»  reikearse ; 
Some  other  paint  his  pangs  ut  ho)c  ot  tthss 
Or  dwell  m  rapture  on  your  n«clar*d  ki-st 
Those  beauties,  grateful  to  my  ardent  ngbt. 
No  more  entrance  my  senses  in  delight; 
Those  bosoms,  form'd  of  animated  niow. 
Alike  are  tasteless,  and  uu/eeiing  now. 
These  to  some  happier  lorer  I  resign^ 
The  memory  of  thnap  joys  dlone  is  mute- 
Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  bambtvnsnr. 
The  child  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  Httm. 
Weary  of  love,  of  life,  dcvoor'd  wttth  spieen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  niaeu«a- 
World  !  I  renounce  thee !  all  la}  tiufw  %  o'eiraiA 
One  sigh  X  giw  thee,  but  thtit  SMrh  *»  the  iuL 
Friends,  foe:»,  and  female*,  not*  nliae  mh/tu 
Would  1  could  add  reaii:iiibraiic»  mI  jruu  Un* ' 
Yet  though  the  future  dark  aud  rhvtf leas  gujiiiw 
The  curse  of  memofy,  liureruui  ta  my  iIfimms 
Depicts  w  ith  glowing  pencil  ail  timer  f aaiSL 
Ere  yet  ray  cup,  iiupgiMio'd*  flowVl  «iih  s 
StUI  rules  my  ^ensen  wtlii  tyranmt  awar* 
The  past  confounding  wtth  ihe  pis*<M  «ias. 

'*  Alas :  in  vain  I  check  ttic  xua  ^Jcauif  Uutc^li . 
It  still  recurs,  unloohM  for  aad  uaMMglit . 
My  soul  to  Fancy's,**  &c  *«.,  a*  at  hn»  0  J 
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Thus,  while  tlie  fulnre  dark  and  cheerleaB  gleams, 
Tho  BUD  of  iu6mory«  glowing  through  my  £«ama» 
Thou|^  gunk  the  radiance  of  hia  former  blaze, 
To  scQoea  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
Tbf  past  coofounding  with  the  present  day. 


Utt  docs  my  b«art  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Uliich  Atill  recurst  uulook*d  for  and  unf*oogbt ; 
My  mul  to  Faacy*s  foud  suggestion  yields, 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields : 
^cenm  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  ! 
Srnts  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes ; 
Fhnnds  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
Soinft  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
WhoMT  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  (»ariy  science,  future  fame  the  source ; 
Who.  still  contending  in  the  studious  race, 
111  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
ThftMT  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite. 
To  dszzV,  thou;^  they  please,  my  aching  sight.* 
Ink  I  blr:«'d  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
How  jo>*ous  once  I  join'd  thy  youthful  train  ! 
Bright  in  Idea  jjleams  thy  lofty  spire, 
A^n.n  I  mm^le  with  thy  playful  choir ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  ever)'  childish  game, 
UuchaDgfd  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  sume  ; 
Throuerh  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
Tlirt  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face  ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  wo, 
Rich  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe, 
Otir  fends  dimolved,  but  not  my  friendship  paas'd ; — 
1  l)le«  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 
Hours  of  my  youth  !  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast. 
To  lore  a  !«tmng»»r,  fiiendsliip  made  me  blessM  ; — 
Frirncfehip,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  evrry  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth  ; 
riiuu^ht  fay  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign. 
And  check  each  impulse  with  pnidential  rein ; 
Whfo  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 
In  kive  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 
No  varnish *d  tales  the  tips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit. 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen*d  years. 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 


•  [The  next  fifty-six  lines,  to— 

^  llcrv  first  remember'd  be  the  Joyous  band,** 
w^fM  .'ukled  in  ilie  dm  edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness.] 

» :Dr.  Btiiler.  then  beod-msMter  of  Harrow  school.  Had 
l-'.l  Byron  puWislied  another  edition  of  Uiese  poems,  it 
'*i'"r.iTy.  (Ttjm  a  li)o»e  vbeet  m  hii>  handwriting,  to  have  been 

•  ...t(  n:i«>rL,  iu>iead  of  the  pa«»age  beguiniug— •*  Or,  if  my 
-J  ix  a  p^'danCii  portrait  drew,**  to  insert— 

"  If  once  Av  muse  a  harshnr  Dortrait  drew, 
U'arin  with  her  wrongs,  ana  deem'd  the  likeness  true, 
Hy  r«)oi«>r  judgment  taught,  her  faults  she  owns, — 
V^  ith  oobte  louida  a  fault  confess'd,  atones."] 
^  rWbrn  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  1905,  three  candidates  pre- 
'♦'Vl  tii«inftetres  for  the  vacant  chair,  Messrs.  Drury, 
r.»  I' "•.aniJ  Butler.     **On  the  first  movement  to  which  this 
*■••:.•( <i  gaT«   rise  in  the  school,  jroung  Wildman,"  says 
\]-,'i ,  ••  wi»  at  the  t>ead  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drury,  while 
L'    oo  bel«l  tMm.<elf  aloof  from  nny.    Anxious,  however,  to 
i^w  tun  nf  an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  faction  said  to  Wild- 
itan-'Bjrron,  I  know,  **ill  not  join,  because  he  does  not 
rrj<NM<r  to  act  Keoond  to  anyone;  but,  by  giving  up  the 
i*--.  vi^hjp  to  him.  you  may  at  once  secure  hiin.^"    This 
>^  Utlm&a  Mseonlinf  ly  did,  and  Byron  took  the  command.] 

•  'Instead  of  thu^  couplet,  the  private  voliuae  has  the  fol> 
lowiiig  fcMAT  lines  .— 


When  now  the  boy  is  ripenM  into  man, 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan  ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candor's  path  to  shrink. 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think  ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie  : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this !  not  mine  the  taoik 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask  ; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  stiug ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe  ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame. 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Wam*d  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired^ 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  paugs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave ; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
FoMPos(»'^  virtues  are  but  knowu  to  few  ; 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feci  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta's  failings,  kuown  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall, 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again. 
Soon  must  her  early  song  forever  cease, 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remembcr'd  be  the  joyous  band. 
Who  hail'd  me  chief,'  obedient  to  command  ; 
Who  joinM  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  i>edant's  frown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown  \* 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school- 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule — 
Succeed(Ml  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days  ; 
PaoBus,*  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast. 
To  Ida  now,  alas !  forever  lost 
With  him,  for  years,  wo  search'd  the  classic  page, 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage : 


"  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  furious  frown, 
Scarcely  respecting  bis  majestic  gown  ; 
By  which,  in  vnm,  nc  gain'd  a  borrow'd  grace. 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face.''] 
*  Dr.  Drury.    This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March,  I8(»5.  after  havinR  rosido'l  ihirty- 
five  years  at  Harrow ;  the  last  twenty  as  head  inn^ier  :  an 
office  he  held  with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  advaniHge  to 
the  very  extensive  school  over  which  he  presided.     Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous :  it  would  be  ii^-eless  to 
enumerate  qualifiaitions  which  were  never  doublol.  A  con- 
sidenible  contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
for  his  vacant  chair :  of  this  I  can  only  say, 

8i  mea  cum  vestris  valuissent  vota,  Pelasiji  • 
Non  foret  ambiguus  tanti  certaminis  hit^r*^s. 
[Such  was  Byron's  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Drurv.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  by  the  side  of  it  the  Doctor's  own  ncrount 
of  his  pupil,  when  nrst  committed  to  his  care:— "1  took," 
says  tne  Doctor,  ••  my  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  him  for^-ard  by  inquiries  as  'o  iiis  for- 
mer amusements,  employments,  and  associates  but  with 
little  or  no  effect ;  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild  mountain 
colt  had  been  submitted  to  my  maaagement.  But  there 
was  mind  in  his  eye.  His  manner  srid  temper  soon  con- 
vinced me,  that  he  might  be  led  by  a  silken  stnng  to  a  point, 
rather  than  by  a  cable ;— and  on  that  principle  I  actad  *') 


Retired  at  last,  his  small  y«t  peaceful  seat. 
From  Iearnmg*8  labor  is  the  bjeas'd  retreat. 
PoMposuB  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
PoMPOBcs  governs, — bat,  my  mnse,  forbear:* 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant^s  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot ! 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, — 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  through  those  elms,  with   hoary  branches 
crown  *d, 
Fair  Ida*s  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round  ; 
There  Science,  from  her  favor*d  seat,  surveys 
Tho  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise ; 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train. 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain  ; 
In  scattered  groups  each  favor'd  haunt  pursue ; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run. 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray  ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat, 
And  arbors  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat : 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew, 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose. 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day : 
"  'Twas  here  tho  gathered  swains  for  vengeance  fought. 
And  here  we  earn'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might, 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight" 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell. 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er. 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablete  grace  her  simple  hall. 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold  !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame  ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun : 
These  sliall  survive  alike  when  eon  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire :' 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone, 
Denied  in  death  a  monumentzd  stone, 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 


1  [To  this  passage,  had  Lord  Bjrron  published  another 
edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  it  was  hia  intention  to  give  the 
following  turn  :— 

•'  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  !  may  like  honors  crown  his  future  name  : 
If  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  fame."] 
9  [During  a  rebellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the 
schoolroom  from  bein^  burnt  down,  by  pointmgout  to  the 
bo\-s  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the 

Wiilljs.] 

3  ( Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describe?  his  usual  course 
of  life  while  at  Harrow — "  always  cricketing,  rebelling, 
rowing,  and  in  all  manner  of  mist'hiefs."  One  day,  in  a  fit 
of  defiance,  he  tore  down  all  the  gratings  from  the  window 
of  the  hall ;  and  when  called  upon  by  Dr.  Butler  to  say  why 
he  had  committed  this  violence,  answered,  with  stern  cool- 
ness, "  because  they  darkened  the  room.'*] 

*  [This  description  of  what  the  young  poet  felt  in  1806,  on 
encountering  in  the  world  any  of  his  former  schoolfellows, 


And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  emify  firtcttA, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen 'd  line  fxiemd^ 
Though  still  our  deeds  amtwe  the  roathfot  ntt^ 
Who  tread  onr  steps,  and  frit  oitr  fonaer  plaet* 
Who  young  obeyM  their  lords  in  rflent  nwr. 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whoP9  voir«  warn  faw ; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  «f  po««r. 
To  rule  tlie  little  t>Tants  of  on  hour  ; — 
Though,  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  wndnA  ^y, 
They  paaa  the  dreary  winters  eve  away — 
"  And  thus  our  former  mieis  fttemm'd  the  tide. 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side  ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  waHs  they  sn.W. 
Nor  bolts  nor  ban  against  their  strength  aTuri!  f 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fmy  to  qn^lT, 
And  here  he  faltered  forth  his  laM  farewefl  ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  romm. 
While  bold  Pomposub  bratelv  stay'd  at  heme  ;* — 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  nonr  mvsA  mob  ainv?. 
When  names  of  theee,  like  ours,  alone  aunrrrv : 
Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  wilt  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  onr  fairy  reatn. 

Dear  honest  race  !  though  now  we  mf^  no  nwre. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adien — 
Drew  teaiB  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  van. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaody  worid. 
Where  folly*s  glaring  standard  waves  uAfnrTd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regi«t« 
And  all  I  aonght  or  hoped  was  to  forget 
Vain  wish  !  if  chance  some  well-reoDMRbn^d  &ee. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  racr. 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  hoaest  ]oy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim*d  me  fftilt  a  hoy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fl«tterin|v  gvsitps  anaai. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  mr  friend  was  fonod; 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alas !  Tve  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  dirane)^ 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smilea  were  inx* 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  fnend  waa  acax : 
My  thoughts  bewilder*d  in  the  food  mxTprv^^ 
The  woods  of  Ioa  danced  before  my  f\m  ; 
I  Baw  the  sprightly  wand'rers  poor  aloiif , 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyona  thrmig ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  loAy  ffroret 
And  friendship's  feelings  triumplied  over  Iot».* 

Yet,  why  should  I  alone  with  soch  deli^l. 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  f 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  conimoii  claim 
Endear*d  to  all  in  childhood's  Terr  Dame  ? 


falls  far  short  of  the  page  ia  winch  ke  recoris  an  woe%M-s^. 
meeting  with  Lord  Clare,  on  the  road  t»e*>«rffnQ  tr>   •  -- 
Bologna  in  1821.    "  This  mertina."  be  say*,  **aa5'*  _* 
for  a  moment  all  the  years  bMween  tbe  jtnrfttH  taai*  1*4  :  • 
days  of  Harrow.   It  was  a  new  «Atl  a>exphra<&|«r  fr^: « r< .    •  - 
rising  from  the  grave,  to  me.   C'lar^  too  «ira»  mor*  mfjt 
—more  in  appearance  than  was  mrM^lf .  for  I  eoc^>  «.-^ 
heart  beat  to  liis  fingers"  ends^  niUei*,  iod««i2.  tt  w^  la^  |«  -« 
of  my  own  w  hich  made  me  ihiak  so.    \V«  wvrr  Unt  Lr*  - 
utes  together,  and  on  the  public  road ,  hut  1  b«r\lM  r^ .-.    « .? 
an  hour  of  my  existence  which  ceuld  be  wr«chnl  ae 
them."— We  may  also  quote  ibe  fir|n«avK  iu*rr««ji:^  -'^ 
tencesof  Madame  Guiccioli  .—*-  In  I'lCei,  thmr*  ttttiM  »      • 
days  before  leaving  I'lsa,  we  were  one  ereiua^  «vbi**.'  :< 
garden  of  the  Palazxo  Laofrancht.  At  tliu  ■■HK«em  a  %#*«  i» 
announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.    The  ^lurht  ahwle  Mf  tnf-imicsv- 
diffused  over  Lord  Byron's  face  cave  Ut«iiim  pl«c«  to  «. 
liveliest  joy ;  but  it  was  so  great,  that  ii  aloMist  oriinv  ««* 
of  strength.    A  fearful  paleness  came  o%rr  his  chc«K.«   « 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  he  ctnbrarvd  Sx»  fnt    • 
his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  fbroad  to  an  Jomv ' . 
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Ah !  iWA  aarae  ■troiig«r  ini|mlse  Tibnites  here, 
Which  whiMpen  friei^riiip  will  be  doubly  dear, 
To  one  wbo  thus  for  kindled  hearta  must  roam, 
Aad  seek  abroad  tbe  love  deuied  at  home. 
Thuee  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home*  «  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
J  Stem  Deatb  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
<  Tbe  tender  guidance  of  a  father*B  care. 
j  Tan  rank*  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
I  The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father  s  eye  7 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone. 
Made,  by  a  parent's  early  loes,  my  own  7* 
What  hrothex  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kies  has  press'd  my  cheek? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  momenta  rise, 
!  To  DO  food  bosom  Iink*d  by  kindred  ties ! 
I  Oft  in  the  prognMs  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
W'hile  still  tlie  visions  to  my  heart  are  press'd, 
i  The  voic«  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  I  hear— I  wake-^and  in  the  sound  rejoice ; 
I  I  hear  again, — but  ah  I  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thoosaud  pilgrims  611  the  way ; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  nogle  blonom  mine : 
W'hat  then  remains?  in  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  io  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thm  rauai  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 

A  ea^    «a^t««^    ww%^%9i^k    M^a»   #n«««     Tv^a^a    «B/v^«in1    Wmb^jI 


And 


Bipre  dear  than  Ida's  social  baud. 


Aiiomo  f  beet  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennoUes  hin  wbo  thus  commends : 
From  thia  fond  tribate  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 

'  The  praisa  as  hw  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  ia  th«  procnise  of  tby  eariy  youth, 

•  If  hepe  anticipate  the  woids  of  truth, 
irtame  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 
To  boiki  hie  own  upon  thy  deathteM  fame. 


•  ^It  haa  been  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  produce  one 
J)«t>Tjjniuhed  example  of  tbe  Mnae  having  descended  upon  a 
r  (H  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  Ivre  to  tell,  and  we 
tn<9t  to  »oi>th«,  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  description ;  afflic- 
tt"ii«  originating  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
i«?rin«.  i»hjch  has  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
*r.  i  ^hich  h^a  ao  often  saddened  tbe  da}'8  of  tbose  on  whom 
••  l\9)t  heeu  oonferred.  If  ever  a  man  could  lay  claim  to  that 
'ruRtcicr  in  all  ita  strength  and  all  its  weaknees,  with  its 
..ibvjtinded  rause  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility 
f  ;M«»asure  aador  pain,  it  must  certainly  be  i^ranted  to  Lord 
U>  ron.  Bis  own  tale  is  partly  told  m  two  lines  of  Lara : 
*'  I^ft  by  bis  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himaeli— that  heritage  of  wo !" 

Sir  Waltkr  Scott.] 
3  rTta*  Hon.  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
•^»fi«»r  lo  Richard,  founfi  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
tf  a  <ever,  in  hts  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  May  14tb,  1811. 
---uf  all  human  beings,**  says  Lord  Byron, "  I  was,  perhaps. 
^  one  Kiioe,  the  nost  attached  to  poor  Wingfield.  I  had 
AMiwu  hum  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part 
'  eniie'*  On  hearuur  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  school- 
vvbtm.  b«  added  the  following  stanxas  to  the  first  canto  of 
.•akWUarofel:— 

**  Awl  thoa,  my  finend !— since  unavailing  wo 
Rursta  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  wiin  the  strain— 
H«i  tbe  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Prvto  might  forbid  rv'n  Friendship  to  complain : 
Bnt  Uk«u  nalaurell'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  focKcitteA,  save  tbe  lonely  breast. 
And  mix  nnUeedrng  with  the  boastod  slam, 
I  WMIe  Glory  eroMns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 

'         What  hadst  thoo  done  to  ihik  so  peaeefnlly  to  rest  T 
*  Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esieem'd  the  most, 
Dear  to  a  bean  where  naugnt  was  left  so  dear ! 
Thoa«li  to  my  hopeless  days  forever  lost, 
Ia  Armtnt  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here !"  Ac.3 


Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  Kit 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supromely  bless'd, 
Oft  have  we  drained  the  font  of  ancient  loro ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thiiating  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  coumiement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impelPd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket*s  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  decliuing  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy ! 
Davus,"  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 
Forever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun  ; 
Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made-— 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife. 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life  :* 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  buret  from  every  tongue ; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow ; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arreeted  his  career — 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand. 
The  grovelling  savage  roU'd  upon  the  sand : 
An  act  like  this,  cau  simple  thanks  repay?* 
Or  all  the  labors  of  a  grateful  lay? 
Oh  no !  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed. 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltous  !*  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate. 


•  rThe  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tattersall,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Chureh, 
Oxford  ;  who  died  Dec.  8, 1813,  at  Hall's  Place,  Kent,  aged 
twenty-four.  *'  His  mind."  says  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
'*  was  comprehensive  and  perspicuous ;  his  affections  warm 
and  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  he 
WHS  so  far  from  assuming  the  false  appearances  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  whilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  every  fault  into  which  he  was  led. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend,  a  stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity ; 
he  lived  in  good  faith  towards  men,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God."] 

«  [The  "  factious  strife"  here  recorded,  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  np  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  the  same 
hour.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  the  outt-end  of  a  musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron*s  bead,  and  would  have  felled  him  to 
the  ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tattersall.] 

•  [In  the  private  volume : 

"  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I  scarcely  prize— 
A  life  unworthy  such  a  sacrifice.**] 

•  [John  Fitzgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June  2, 
1792.  His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  Jan.  28, 1802,  was  for 
nearly  twelve  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  See  ante, 
p.  410,  note.  His  Iiordship  is  now  (1632)  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay. "  1  never,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  "  hear  the  word 
*  C/ore,*  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now ;  and  I 
write  it  with  feelings  ot  1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum.*'  Of  the 
tenaciousness  with  which  he  clung  to  all  the  kindly  impres- 
sions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proot  than  the 
interesting  fact,  that  after  his  death  almost  all  the  notes  and 
letters  which  his  principal  school  favorites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  found  preserved  carefully  among  his 
papers.  The  following  is  the  endorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
— *'  This  and  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow,  by  my 
then  and,  I  hope,  ever  beloved  friend.  Lord  Clare,  when  we 
were  both  schoolboys ;  and  sent  to  my  study  in  consequence 
of  some  childiMh  misunderstanding,— the  only  one  which 
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To  thee  alou^,  unrivall'd,  woold  belong 
The  feeble  eflbrts  of  my  lengthenM  song.* 
Well  caiist  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  finnDesB  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Ltcos  !  Uiy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined ! 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers ! 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honor's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  lair  Eurtalus'  pan  by  nnsang? 
FVom  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung: 
What  though  one  sad  dissensioQ  bade  us  part. 
That  name  is  yet  embalmed  within  my  heart ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 
And  palpitate,  responaye  to  the  sound. 
Enyy  dissolyed  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 
We  once  were  friends, — Fll  think  we  are  so  stilL' 
A  form  unmatched  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold: 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  shalt  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat. 
But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile. 
Would  make  that  bretM  with  indignation  bum, 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 


ever  arose  between  us.  It  was  of  short  dMration,  and  I  re- 
tain this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his 
perusal,  that  we  may  smile  orer  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
significance of  our  first  and  last  quarrel.**] 

>  [In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 
character:— 

"  Forever  to  possess  a  friend  in  thee. 
Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 
Thy  softer  soul  was  formed  for  love  alone, 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown: 
Thy  mmd,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  form. 
Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  storm. 
That  face,  an  index  of  ceies>tial  worth, 
Proclaim^  a  heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 
Oft,  when  depressM  with  sad  foreboding  gloom, 
I  sat  reclined  upon  our  favorite  tomb, 
I've  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  overflow 
With  kmd  compassion  for  ihy  comrade's  wo ; 
Or  when  less  mournful  subjects  form'd  our  themes. 
We  trie<l  a  thousand  fond  romantic  schemes. 
Oft  hast  thou  sworn,  in  friendship's  soothing  tone. 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  thine  own.**] 

•  [George* John,  fifth  Earl  Delawarr,  bom  Oct.  90, 1791 ; 
succeeded  his  father,  John-Richanl,  July  28,  1795.  This 
ancient  family  have  been  barons  by  the  male  line  from  1S49 ; 
their  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  West,  Eaving  been  summoned  to 
parliament,  as  Lord  West,  the  Ifilh  Edw.  II.  We  find  the 
following  notices  m  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Lord  Byron :— "  Harrow,  Oct.  25,  1604.— I  am  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.  My  friends  are  not  numerous,  but 
select.  Among  the  principal  I  rank  Lord  Delawarr,  who  is 
very  amiable,  and  my  particular  friend."    "  Nov.  2, 1804.— 

,  Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  but  the 
I  most  good  tempered,  amiiible,  clever  fellow  in  the  universe. 
To  all  which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of 
women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  and  my- 
self are.  in  a  manner,  connected  :  for  one  of  my  forefathers, 
in  Charles  the  First's  time,  married  into  their  family.**] 

*  [It  is  impossible  to  pcrtise  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  in  February,  180< ,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  noble  candor  and  conscientiousness  of  the  writer, 
— '*  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible. 


The  world  admire  thee,  and  th  j  fiiendi  adon ; — 

Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  bat  nearest,  of  Hie  escial  bmd. 
See  honest,  open,  generoos  ClboK*  rtaod : 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  qIoikI  tlie  pi^mung  Keo<*. 
No  vice  degrades  that  pnrest  eonl  sen- n^ 
On  the  same  day  oar  stodioiis  race  be|gan« 
On  the  same  day  oar  stadioos  race  wss  m ; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  paoR^d  oitr  first  cuvtr. 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  Ibf  many  n  j^mt ; 
At  last  concluded  oar  scholastic  life. 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  etasnc  strife : 
As  speakenP  each  supports  an  eqa«l  name. 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame: 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  eaity  pride. 
Though  Cleon's  candor  would  the  palm  dnride. 
Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own« 
Jostice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh !  friends  regretted,  seenes  fore w  dessv 
Remembrance  haib  yon  with  her  wMwtet  tsar! 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensve  Fancy's  am. 
To  trace  the  hooiB  which  nev«r  cma  retom  ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwclU* 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  Aurwvll ! 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyisb  mind* 
As  infant  laurols  round  my  head  were  twiood* 
When  Prosus*  praise  repaid  my  l>*tie  aonc/ 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  stodioos  Hifvni^  r 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  rocetved  nppl 
Mis  sage  instruction  the  primeval  eanae. 
What  gratitode  to  him  my  aool  pt— msM 
While  hope  of  dawning  honoro  fiU'd  oiy  I 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  < 


without  involving  some  old  frind*  of  oune  in  die  Uvav** 
the  cause  of  mv behavior  to  him  durnig  mr  last  rta^t-^-^ 
at  Harrow,  which  you  mill  recollect  was  riihn  •%  tm^  - 
Since  that  period  I  have  discovered  hr  was  tTfwic^  m^x  i> 
justice,  both  by  those  who  misreprenented  hs  corndtxs.  kh. 
by  me  in  consequence  of  their  sugge»ttoos.  I  hare.  _"»<t- 
fore,  made  all  the  reparation  m  mj  pouer.  hvafoloftsx ^  ^  t 
my  mistake,  though  with  very  faint  tiopes  oi  fmsce*^  H .  * 
ever.  I  have  eased  my  own  conscience  bv  the  ■Iioibim  ^ 
which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  atMpo^Rh^^ ,  •  t« : 
could  not  have  slept  satisned  with  the  rvJSeetioa  of  taTt~« 
even  unintentionally,  injured  any  individtta).  I  ksve  •-.-ov 
all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  ine  injury.*] 

« [Edward  Noel  Long»  Vw\     in  whriin  ■  hiTkc <|n<  in  paea 
is  addressed.    See  p.  4S4.j 

•  [This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  dsirvcml  m.  \M 
school  where  the  author  was  edoeatcd.) 

•  rThus  in  the  private  volume— 

**  Yet  in  the  retrospectioa  finds  rslie^ 

And  revels  in  the  luxury  of  gnef.'*] 

7  ["  I  remember  that  my  llrrt  declamaDoa  aslasiBl>r-j  Ih> 

Drury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  ecooomMsal  of  » i  .-^ 

and  sudden  compliments  before  the  dcclamiefs  H  oar  ux 

rehearsal."— AyroM  Dituy.] 

«  [*'  I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  I^otri  Byron's  al- 
titude, gesture,  and  delivery,  as  vnell  as  wiUk  his  mm 
position.  All  who  spoke  on  that  day  a-Ihrred.  as  ««a>,  i. 
the  letter  of  their  compositum.  as  in  the  ttu{  rspaurt  .  •  ••«■« 
delivery  did  Lord  Byron.  But.  to  my  mrf«i»e,  w^.  ■  -s 
ly  diverged  from  the  written  compnntwii.  «lth  a  ^-r  .  ^  - 
and  rapidity  sufficient  to  alam  me.  left  he  shmiij  t  •. 
memory  as  to  the  conclusion.  Thtve  was  no  f&*lufe  — *» 
came  round  to  the  close  of  his  compo«itioc»  wtlhout  iteesk»«  » • 
ing  any  impediment  and  irrrgtilanty  on  the  whole  I  ^^  « <> 
tioned  him,  why  he  had  altered  his  drelamalioci  ^  lie  .de- 
clared he  had  made  no  alteration,  am!  «!»i  not  ke«.«».  ^ 
speaking,  that  he  had  deviated  f^om  it  one  Setter,  t  t^t^^«<«^ 
him,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  temperamrot  «a  cchi*-*^^*^ 
that,  fully  imnressed  with  the  sense  and  stAvtiftreof  tW  »aN 
ject,  he  was  burned  on  to  ezpnsesioos  anJ  eak>rtnf«  ca^^^ 
striking  than  what  his  pen  had  expresMnl,*— Da.  Illae«v  l 

•  {ll  the  private  volume  Utt  poem  coochBlee  tktm  ^^ 
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Oh !  coald  I  soar  aboTo  these  feeble  lays, 

These  youn^  efRisiona  of  my  early  days, 

To  hitn  my  route  b«r  noWevt  stram  would  give : 

The  «ong  might  peiMh»  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  Terse  essay? 

Uiat  hooor'd  oaoie  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  soa  of  grateful  Ida  bless'd, 

It  fiods  aa  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd.* 

Ida  !  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progresB  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  focnS  deserves  the  grateful  strain ! 
What  sceuee  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain ! 
Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 
This  parting  song,  tlie  dearest  and  the  last ; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 
Hliile  fiitora  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone  ; 
Yetf,  to  tbm  post  alone  my  heart  confine, 
And  chase  &e  phantom  of  what  once  waa  mine. 

Ida  !  stiH  o*er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside. 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide  ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear ; — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
OVr  their  last  scone  of  happiness  below. 
TpII  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along, 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng. 
Whose  fneods,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whiri'd, 
Are  swept  forever  from  this  busy  world ; 

-■  When,  yet  a  oovice  in  the  mimic  art, 
I  feigned  the  iranaports  of  a  vengeful  hearts 
When  UM  the  Royal  Slave  I  troU  the  stage, 
To  vent  tn  Zaajpi  more  than  mortal  rage— 
The  praiite  of  Probus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  li«rning  crowd. 

**  Ah !  vain  endeavor  in  this  chiluish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I  thus  complain ! 
What  can  avail  this  fruille«s  loss  of  time. 
To  mcwujre  sorrow  m  a  im^rhng  rhyme  ! 
No  social  Rolace  from  a  friend  is  near, 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feelmg  tear. 
I  seek  not  joy  in  woman's  sparkling  eye : 
The  aroiies  of  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu,  thou  world  !  thy  pleasure  '6  still  a  dream, 
Thy  virtoe  btit  a  visionary  theme : 
Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll. 
Till  KTirmuig  death  assigns  the  destined  goal, 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode, 
To  meet  the  judgment  of  a  righteous  God  ; 
Miz*d  10  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  throng, 
A  nuntmer  midst  of  mirth,  1  glide  along ; 
A  wretched,  isolitted,  gloomy  thing, 
Coned  by  reflection's  deep  corrooing  sting ; 
Bttt  noi  Utat  mental  sting  which  stabs  within, 
Ttto  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'd  sin ; 
The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
£zi«aded  on  a  rack's  untiring  stretch : 
Coflscieoce  that  sung,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies— 
II is  nund  Uie  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
Fur  lue,  whale'er  ray  foUy^  or  my  fear. 
One  cheerful  comfort  still  is  cherish'd  here : 
>o  droad  miernal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest, 
N«i  ilrmAms  of  injured  innocence  infest  ;* 
Of  ho|>cs  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft, 
Gonacimice,  my  lost  but  welcome  guest,  is  left, 
tcisuider's  impotson'd  breath  may  blast  ray  name, 
Knvy  delights  to  blight  the  buds  of  fnme  ; 
Dereit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood, 
Aybd  freeze  affection's  warm  tmpassion'd  flood ; 
Prvnaffing  horror  darken  every  sense  : — 
Kvezioere  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 


(*•  I  mm  not  a  Joseph,*  said  Lord  Byron,  in  1691,  **  nor  a 
jno  ;  but  I  CMx  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  se- 
'  any  woman.''! 


Revolve  the  fleeting  momenta  of  your  youth. 

While  Care  as  yet  withlield  her  venomM  tooth  ; 

Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 

Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 

Say,  can  arobition*8  fever'd  dream  bestow 

So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  wo  7 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  eon, 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 

Can  stare  or  ermine,  man*s  maturer  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys,) 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view, 

Aa  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 

Ah,  no !  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page ; 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  both  ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  checker'd  leaf. 

And  blot  with  teare  the  sable  lines  of  grief ; 

Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  th 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh*d  a  faint  adieu  ; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom ; 

When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  slirine  of  truth. 

And  Love,  without  his  pinion,^  smiled  on  youth. 


I  throw. 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTI- 
TLED "THE  COMMON  LOT."* 

MoNTQOMBRV !  true,  the  common  lot 

Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave ; 
Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  me  grave. 

My  bosom  feeds  no  *  worm  which  ne*er  can  die  :'t 
Not  crimes  I  mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a  reptile  vile, 
My  heart  is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile : 
No  more  with  former  bliss  my  heart  is  glad  ; 
Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  is  sad  : 
From  fond  regret  no  future  joy  can  save  ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  in  the  grave.'* 
1  ["  To  Dr.  Drury,"  observes  Moore, "  Lord  Byron  has  left 
on  record  a  tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which,  like  the 
reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asso- 
ciate together  honorably  the  names  of  the  poet  and  the  mas- 
ter." The  above  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  In  n  note  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  says,  "  My  preceptor 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose 
warnings  I  have  remembered  but  loo  well,  though  too  late 
—when  I  have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  follow- 
ed when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.    If  ever  this  imperfect 
record  of  my  feelings  towards  him'  should  reach  his  eyes, 
let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with 

gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who  would  more  gladly 
oast  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if  by  more  closelv  following 
his  injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any  honor  upon  liis  instruc- 
tor.*' We  extract  the  following  from  some  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Lord  Byron  :— 

**  Harrow,  Nov.  8,  1804.  There  is  so  much  oi  the  gentle- 
man, so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  in  his  char- 
acter, that  I  cannot  help  liking  him.  and  will  remember  his 
instructions  with  gratitude  as  long  as  I  live.  He  is  the  best 
master  we  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  time  respected  and 
feared."  "Nov.  11,  1804.  I  revere  Dr.  Drury.  He  is  never 
violent,  never  outrageous.  I  dread  offending  him ;— not 
however,  through  fear ;  but  the  respect  I  bear  him  makes 
me  unhappy  when  I  am  under  his  displeasure."] 

•  "  L'Amiti6  est  I'Amour  sans  ailes,*'  is  a  French  proverb. 
[See  a  subsequent  poem,  under  this  title  ] 

*  Written  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  "  The  Wan- 
derer in  Switzerland,"  dec. 


[t  "  We  know  enough  even  of  Lord  Byron's  private  history 
to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  have  shared 
somewhat  too  largely  in  the  indiscretions  of  those  left  too 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortunes,  falsehood 
auid  mahce  alone  can  impute  to  him  any  real  cause  for  hope- 
less remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy."— Sia  W.  Scorr.] 


"  Unknown  tlra  region  of  bis  biith,** 
The  hero'  loUs  (he  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  hie  maitial  worth. 
Which  glaree  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  wo, 

Perchaoce  may  'scape  the  page  of  fame ; 
Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 

The  record  of  his  deathle 


The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
That  will  arise,  though  empires  fell. 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 

Assames  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  most  die. 
And  sink  the  yawning  grwe  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives : 
She  died,  bat  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  lolling  seasons  pan  away, 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honor's  laurels  ne'er  decay, 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 


All,  all  most  sleep  in  grim  rppose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes. 

Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day. 
Yet  falls  at  length  a  useless  fane ; 

To  rain's  rathleos  fangs  a  prey, 
The  wrecks  of  piUar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  deetroy'd. 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whoso  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  bunt  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1806. 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  rRESENTKD  THE  AUTHOE  WITH  THE  VELVET  BAXD 
WHICH  BOUND  HER  TRE86EB. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair, 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl !  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 


>  No  particular  hero  is  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of 
Bayard,  Nemours.  Edward  the  Blank  Prince,  and  in  more 
modem  timfcs  the  tame  of  MarIl>orough,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  &c.  are  familiar  to  every 
historical  reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  are 
known  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  admirers 

a  The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  distance  at  which  Byron, 
at  this  perkxl  and  afterwards,  stood  apart  from  his  more 
opulent  neighbors,  is  to  be  found  (says  Mr.  Moore)  "  in  his 


Oh  !  I  will  wear  il  next  my  hout ; 

'Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  tiiee: 
From  me  again  *twill  ne'er  depsst. 

But  minglo  in  the  gmve  with  ma. 

The  dew  I  gather  f^om  tliy  lip 

Is  not  BO  dear  to  ma  as  thiB ; 
That  I  but  for  a  moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliBS: 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene. 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wnae  ; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  grwn 
When  Memory  bids  them  hod  again. 

Oh  !  little  lock  of  golden  hue. 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  enri'd. 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  yon  grew, 
I  wouM  not  lose  yea  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 
The  polish'd  brow  where  onoe  yoo  sbone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloodleai  mom* 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  sono. 
(First 


1600. 


ia: 


REMEMBRANCE. 

'Tib  done ! — I  saw  it  in  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 
My  dajrs  of  happiness  are  few ; 

Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast. 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast. 
Love,  H<^,  and  Joy,  afike  adieo ! — 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too ! 

leOft.    fFirst  puUishod,  1S311 


LINES 

ADDRESBEn  TO  THE  REV.  J.  T.  BBCHSR,  ON  KB  AOnKB 
THE  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORE  WTtH  BOCOTT. 

Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind ; — 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  miad : 
I  will  not  deecend  to  a  world  I  deapieo^ 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exerttons  require. 

Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth  ; 
When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expirr, 

Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  «mceal*d. 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recee» ; — 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  rvveai'd. 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  reprwa.* 


mortifyinff  consciousness  of  the  inadeiiuacy  of  his  '^-rz 
nneans  to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  uf  being  madp  tn  n^ ' 


his  own  inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  m  eT«rr  t 

spect,  he  knew  himself  supenor.**  Mr.  Becher  freqiirs 
expostulated  with  him  on  this  unsoriablenen  ;  axKl  nee  \  * 
his  friendly  remonstrances  drew  forth  Ihme  Imea  ««>  •- 
markably  prefiguring  the  splendid  burst  with  which  1^  t 
Byron's  volcanic  genius  was  ere  long  to  opat  «p«D  *.m 
world.] 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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Ob !  ihus,  tha  desire  m  niy  boaom  for  fame 
BkW  me  litv  but  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise. 
j  CooUl  I  soar  with  the  phsnix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
I     With  him  1  would  wish  to  expire  in  Uie  blaze. 

For  the  hfe  of  a  Fox,  <rf  a  Chatham  the  death, 
I      What   censnrr,  what  dan^r,  what  wo  would  I 
I  brave !  [breath ! 

,  Their  Ihres  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
,      Their  ^ory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  aboold  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  J 
Why  crouch  to  her  leaden,  or  cringe  to  her  rules  7 
^  Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 
Why  search  for  df  light  in  the  frieudship  of  fools  7 

I  I  hare  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love  ; 
In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 
I  have  found  that  a  frieud  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

'  To  me  what  is  wealth  7 — ^it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown ; 
To  me  what  is  title  ? — ^the  phantom  of  power ; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  7 — I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a  stranger  as  vet  to  my  soul ; 

I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth : 
Tb(»n  why  diould  I  live  in  a  hateful  control? 

Why  waste  upon  foUy  the  dayb  of  my  youth  7 

1806. 


I  THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 

AN    IMITATION   OF   aiACPIIER80N*S  066IAN.* 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth  !  Age  dwells  on  their 
rr'mcmbrancc  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
li^t  he  recalls  tlio  sunny  horns  of  mom.  He  lifts 
hiii  Ppear  with  trembling  hand.  "  Not  thus  feebly  did 
I  rave  the  steel  before  my  fathers  !**  Passed  is  the  race 
ofhrroes!  But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp;  their 
MiiiU  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  they  hear  the 
Nouod  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rejoice  in 
thrir  hall  of  cbnds !  Such  is  Calmar.  The  gray 
«tooe  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from 
tiUdy  ing  tempests :  he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind, 
and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

lu  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to 
Fiogal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood. 
Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear:  but 
fziild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his 
>r!low  locks:  they  atreamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
(ughL  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul :  his  thoughts 
wer^  Siven  to  friendship, — to  dark>haired  Orla,  de- 
stroyer of  heroes !  Equal  were  their  swords  in  battle ; 
but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Oria: — gentle  alone  to 
Cttlmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 
From  Lochitn,  Swaran  bounded  o*er  the  blue  waves. 
Ennn  mnm  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal  roused 
hi-  chiefs  to  combat  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
T  hrtr  fa«0t»  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come  to 
ih«*  Kid  of  Eriiu 
>'^glit  rose  m  clouds.    Darkness  veils  the  armies : 


*  Ji  nsf  be  oeceossry  to  observe,  that  the  story,  though 
%t.\MiienLtj  vaned  in  the  catastrophe,  is  taken  from  *'  Ni- 


bnt  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Locmiu  slept:  tlieir  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  'Hi  watch  was  the  post 
of  Oria.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs :  they 
stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst.  Gray 
were  his  locks,  bnt  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  "  Sons  of  Morven, 
said  the  hero,  "  to-moirow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  EIrin  7  He  rests  in 
the  halls  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming.  Who 
will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and  call  the 
chief  to  arms  7  The  path  is  by  the  swords  of  foes  ; 
but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thunderbolts  of 
war.    Speak,  ye  chiefs !    Who  will  arise  7" 

"  Son  of  Trenmor !  mine  be  the  deed,"  said  dark- 
haired  Oria,  "  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me|f  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is 
the  danger.  The  sous  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will 
seek  car-bonie  Cuthullin.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song 
of  bards;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar." — 
**  And  Shalt  thou  fall  alone  7"  said  fair-haired  Cal- 
mar. "Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar?  Chief  of 
Oithona!  not  feeble  is  my  arm  m  fight.  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  7  No,  Oria  !  ours 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of 
shells;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger:  oun  has  been 
the  cave  of  Oithona ;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar."  **  Calmar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona,  "  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  7  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  in  his  hall  of  air :  he  will  rejoice  in  his  boy  ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar. 
Let  him  not  say,  <  Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of 
Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.'  Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of 
Mora  ?  Why  should  her  voice  cuise  Orla,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Calmar 7  Live,  Calmar!  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ;  live  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood 
of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  baids  above  my  grave. 
Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise."  **  Oria,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  "  could  I 
raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend  7  Could  I  give 
his  fame  to  the  winds  7  No,  my  heart  would  speak 
in  sighs:  famt  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Orla !  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
cloud  shall  be  oura  on  high  :  the  bards  will  mingle  the 
names  of  Oria  and  Calmar." 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefii.  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  Uaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Tura.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed:  they 
frown  in  sleep;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  fires 
are  faint ;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All  is  hushed ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  tlie 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens 
through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high. 
"  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona?" 
said  fair-haired  Calmar :  "  we  are  in   the   midst  of 


BUS  and  Euryalus,"  of  which  episode  a  translation  is  already 
given  in  the  present  volume. 
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foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  V  <*  It  is  a  time  for 
vengeauce,"  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  "  Mathon 
of  Lochlin  sleeps:  seest  thou  his  spear?  Its  point 
is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The  blood  of 
Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but  shall  I  slay  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ?  No  !  he  shall  feel  his  wound : 
my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Rise,  Mathon,  rise !  The  sou  of  Conna  calls ;  thy 
life  is  his ;  rise  to  combat"  Mathon  starts  from 
sleep ;  but  did  he  rise  alone  7  No :  the  gathering 
chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  "Fly!  Calmar,  fly!" 
said  dark-haired  Orla.  "  Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall 
die  in  joy :  but  Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shade  of  night"  Oria  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  is  cleft ;  his  shield  falls  from  his  arm :  he 
shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall :  his  wrath  rises : 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla :  but  a  spear 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear 
of  Fingal.  He  strikes  his  shield ;  his  sons  throng 
around ;  the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death !  many 
ara  the  widows  of  Lochlin !  Morren  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Mom  glimmers  on  the  hills :  no  living  foe  is  seen  ; 
but  the  deepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  occau  lifts  their  locks ;  yet  they  do  not 
awake.    The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  Tie  Cal- 
mar: he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theira  is  one 
stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in 
Calmar's ;  but  Calmar  lives !  he  lives,  though  low. 
*'  Rise,"  said  the  king,  "  rise,  son  of  Mora :  'tis  mine 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may  yet 
bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven." 

"  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Mor- 
ven with  Orla,"  said  the  hero.  "  What  were  the 
chase  to  me  alone  I  Wiio  should  share  the  spoils  of 
battle  with  Calmar  ?  Oria  is  at  rest !  Rough  was  thy 
soul,  Orla !  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn.  It 
^ared  on  othere  in  lightniug :  to  me  a  silver  beam  of 
light  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora  ;  let  it  hang 
in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from  blood :  but  it 
could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me  with  my  friend.  Raise 
the  song  when  I  am  dark !" 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Oria  and  Calmar.  When 
Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue  waves. 
The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven: — the  bards 
raised  the  song. 

"  What  fonn  rises  on  the  roar  of  clonds?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests? 


>  I  fear  Laiog's  later  edition  has  completely  overthrown 
every  hope  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  mignt  prove  the 
ti^nslation  of  s  series  of  poems  complete  in  themselves ; 
bu%  while  the  imposture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the 
work  remains  undisputed,  though  not  without  faults— par- 
tieolarly,  in  some  parts,  turgid  and  bombastic  diction.  The 


His  voice  rolls  on  the  thnnd^.  *Tit  Oili,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  ww  nimwiftisd  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soiil,  Oria!  thy  fiuii*  will  wil  pfriih. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar !  Lovely  wast  tiiou,  an  of  bin^ 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmim  was  thy  mrard.  Ii 
hangs  in  thy  cave,  l^e  ghesit  of  Vtdhilm  ttark 
aronnd  its  steel.  Hear  thy  praisr,  Calmar!  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  migbty.  'ihy  aaov 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morren.  llieB  iva^  thj 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  th«m  «•  thr  am 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  througit  the  te«i*  ef  the 
stonn."» 


L'AMITlfi  EST  L' AMOUR  SANS  AILE& 

Wirr  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  7 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mixta  ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  yootk, 
One  Arm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

Celestial  conoolatMRi  brinfa; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat 
Where  first  my  heart  responsrre 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  hk  wuagar 

Through  few,  but  deeply  checkered  yeas. 

What  moments  have  been  mine ! 
Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  team. 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
HoweVr  my  fntnre  doom  be  cait^ 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship !  that  thought  is  all  thhie  erarn. 
Worth  worids  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone^— 

"  Friendship  is  Love  wtthoot  his  wings  r* 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale. 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave, 

Which  tells  the  common  talc ; 
Round  this  unconscious  schoolbcys  straj. 
Till  the  dull  kncll  of  childish  {day 

From  yonder  studious  maneoon  ring* : 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  movc^ 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wiagv  !** 

Oh  Love !  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  tbiBVv 

But  these  are  now  decay 'd ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  Che  wind* 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas !  thy  jealo«is  stinj^ 
Away,  away !  delusive  pow«r. 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour  ; 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  vu^g^ 


present  humble  imitation  v»ill  be  pardoned  tvy  the  a<lin'i-«i 
of  the  origmal  as  an  attempt,  novrevfr  inferuir,  «r<.* 
evinces  an  attachment  to  iheu  favorite  aothor. 

>  [See  ante,  p.  419,  note.  We  ifiyert  XtLs  poem  tvrrr  <» 
account  of  the  dale  of  its  composituxi.  It  was  noc  K>» 
ever,  included  in  the  pubUcalion  of  I W7.] 
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Seat  of  my  youlh  S'  thy  distant  Bfin 

Raealb  'Mcb  aeeno  of  joy ; 
My  hamHM  glows  wHh  fonner  fire* — 

Ib  miad  a^a  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  «Iids,  thy  veidant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  atiJJ, 

£acb  flower  a  doable  fragrance  flings ; 
A^m,  as  oacot  iu  oootoxm  gay, 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !*' 

My  Lyons  !*  wherefore  dost  thou  weep? 

Thy  falling  tean  restrain ; 
Afiection  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

Bot,  oh,  'twill  wake  again.* 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wish*d  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  yoathfal  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  ftiend,  can  only  tell, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !** 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived, 

Did  I  my  error  mourn? 
No— from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  tnm*d  to  those  my  childhood  knew. 
With  feettnfpi  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings ; 
Aad  tiU  those  vital  chords  shall  bre  Je, 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! 

Ye  few  I  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours. 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Your  worth  a  lasting  love  ensures, 

Unfetter*d  in  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue. 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings ; 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget, 

'*  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

Fictions  and  dreams  in^re  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  uo  bays  belong ; 
If  lauroU'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 
8imp(e  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign ; 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

[First  published,  1832.] 


1  Harrow.  >  [The  Esfl  of  Clars.— See  p.  416.] 

«  [The  yoong  poet  had  recentljr  received  from  Lord  Clare, 
aa  epistJe  conraining  this  passage  :->"  1  think  by  your  last 
letter  that  too  are  very  much  piqued  with  most  of  your 
friends :  and.  if  I  sm  not  much  mistaken,  a  little  so  with 
oke.  In  one  part  yoii  say.  •  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  a  few 
rfMTK  or  moAths,  will  render  us  as  politely  indifferent  to 
eAcb  olbrr.  ax  tX  we  bad  never  paused  a  portion  of  our  time 
to|reth«r :'  indeed,  Byron,  you  wrong  me  ;  and  I  have  no 
duobt^-al  least  I  hope— you  wrong  yourjelf."] 

«  (Zt  IS  diflkniU  to  conjecture  for  what  reason,— but  these 
soinzas  were  not  included  in  the  publication  of  1807 ;  thotii^h 
few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thing  ^ven  m 
i^at  volamr .  **  Whtten  when  the  author  was  not  nineteen 
rears  Qf  a^e,  this  remarkable  poem  shows/*  says  Moore, 


arlyi 


bow  ea»y  the  stmggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE.* 

Fathbs  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven ! 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e*er  forgiven  7 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call ! 

Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  Bupentition  hail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne.* 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell. 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 
IVIust  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  7 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  di^rent  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  7 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can*t  exjMund, 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  wo? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  Know  7 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone. 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime- 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  7 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek, — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ; — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear ! 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackleas  realms  of  ethers  space ; 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace  ■ — 


began  in  his  mind.'*  In  reading  the  celebrated  critique  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  **  Hours  of  Idleness/*  the 
fact  that  the  volume  did  not  include  this  poem,  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind.] 

» [The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  one  of  Mr. 
Southey's  juvenile  pieces,  beginning,— 

**  Oo,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repair." 

See  also  Childe  Harold,  canto  iii.  st.  91— 
"  Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o*ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak 
Uprear*d  of  human  hands,"  fcc.] 
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Thou,  wbo  in  wisdoin  pliMed  roe  here» 
Who,  wheu  thou  wilt,  eaa  take  me  hence 

Ah!  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphexet 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  wo  bettde, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dost 's  restored, 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed, 

While  Ufe  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer. 
Though  doom*d  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain. 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last 

December  99, 1806. 
[First  pubUshed,  1830.] 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG.  ESQ.' 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jocundo  sanus  amico.— Hoa. 

Dbar  Long,  in  this  seqnestei^d  scene. 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm, 
While  cloads  the  darken*d  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky*s  celestial  bow, 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude. 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  Uie  pedant's  lore  ; 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinibn, 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stem  dominion — 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  houn  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring: 
Bot  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fair}'  bowen, 


Whero  Bnulfai|r  Youth  defigfcts  to  dvdl. 
And  hearts  with  early  rafMiire  sw«0; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  tM  eontnl, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye. 
Or  diecks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfoituiie't  graiB, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  mlf  alone ; 
Oh  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stem. 

But  ne'er  foiget  another's  wa 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  rove,  untntor'd,  wild, 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Thoogh  now  on  aiiy  visiooa  borne. 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue ! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sonom  o'er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  mocr. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  pssd. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose. 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast. 

When  lull'd  by  sephyr  to  i 


Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyi« ; 
But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas !  are  flown  f 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  moChcc, 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary 's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roU'd  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
In  trath,  dear  Long,  'twas  time  to  flee ; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  alL 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
Hk  beams  alike  to  sJl  displays. 
And  every  lady's  eye  's  a  sum. 
These  last  should  bie  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her. 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  mwuiur  ! 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame. 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  fi^t. 
And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow. 

Now  queachee  all  their  sparks  in  n^t ; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  firea, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembets, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extingnish'd  wRh  the  dying  embeim. 


But  now,  dear  Loira,  'tis  midnight's 
And  clouds  obscure  the  water)'  moon. 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  reheane. 
Described  in  every  stripling's 


convoy.    "  Long*s  father,**  sap  Lord  Bma,  '*  wioCe  l«  o* 
to  write  his  son's  epitaph.    I  prooused— tmt  I  had  aoi  Ikr 


>  (This  young  gentleman,  who  was  with  Lord  Byron  both 

at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterwards  entered  the  Guards,  

and  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to  Copen-  heart  to  complete  it.'  He  was  such  a  pood,  aouaJMe  umv 
hagen  He  was  drowned  early  in  1609,  when  on  his  way  '  as  rarely  remains  long  in  this  world ;  wilh  tafaesii  aalir 
to  join  the  army  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  transport  in  which  '  coroplisaments,  too,  to  make  him  the  nswa  njgiiiy>A*'— 
be  sailed  being  run  foul  of  in  the  mght  by  another  of  the  '  Byron  Diary^  1821.J 
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For  wby  Aonld  I  the  path  00  o'er. 
Which  eray  bard  has  trod  before  7 
Yet  era  yon  nlver  lamp  of  ni^ht 

Has  thrice  perionn'd  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light» 

And  chased  away  the  gioom  pioibiiiid, 
I  trast  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Abo^e  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contained  our  youth's  retreat  ;* 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We'll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  houn  away, 
Aad  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
llie  sacred  intellectual  shower. 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmem  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


TO  A  LADY.« 


Ob  !  had  my  fate  been  joinM  with  thine. 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token, 
,     Th«M  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
,        For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken.' 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 
I        To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 
I     Thfy  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 

Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

I  For  once  my  soni,  like  (hine,  was  pure, 

I  Ami  aH  it}«  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

I  Bat  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 

I  Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 
;     Bat  what  it  songht  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

;     Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid, 
,        Bat  Fride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  an  this  giddy  waste  of  yean, 
lliis  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 
I     These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 
These  thoughtless  strains  tqjMission's 

^'Tbe  two  friends  were  both  passionately  attached  to 

HiifTour ;  uA  someUmes  made  excursions  thither  together, 
to  rrvive  their  schoolboy  recollections.] 

'  ^Mn.  Musters.    See  amU,  p.  304.] 

•^'*  ()ttr  timon  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had 
3«VQ  slied  by  f>ur  fslhers— it  would  have  jomed  lands  broad 
»ft»l  nnb^it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
li^rTHiu*  not  M  matched  in  years,  (she  is  two  years  my  eider,) 
*>'i~iTirt   snd    mkmi  has  been  the  result?^'— Byran  Diary, 

M**  Onr  roeeungs,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1823, "  were  stolen 
«««.  and  a  gate  Isadtng  from  Mr.  Chaworth*s  grounds  to 
(hase  of  mj  notber  was  the  place  of  our  interviews.  But  the 
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If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd  >- 
This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot. 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet,* 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee  ;* 

And  once  my  breast  ahhorr'd  deceit,—* 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavor, — 

Ajid  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel,— • 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  forever. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  A  CARELESS  CHILD. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave. 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bouudiug  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave ; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon'  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freebom  soul, 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  ! 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love. 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar ; 
I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me : 
Ah !  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss  : 
Truth ! — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  worid  like  this? 

I  loved — ^but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friendB  are  fled : 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stin  the  maddening  soul, 

"rhe  heart — the  hearts— is  kinely  still* 


ardor  was  all  on  my  side.  I  was  serious ;  she  was  volatile : 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
at  me  as  a  boy ;  she,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that 
was  something  to  make  verses  upon.  Had  I  married  her,  per- 
haps the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  would  have  been  diflferent."] 

•  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  either 
Lowland  or  English. 

«  [The  *'  imagination  all  compact.*'  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  ever  Uvedbas  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his 
brethren,  is  in  ever>^  case  a  dangerous  gift.  It  exaggerates, 
indeed,  our  expectations,and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope, 
where  hope  is  lost  to  reason :  but  the  delusive  pleasure  arisma 
from  these  visions  of  imagination  resembles  that  of  a  chik^ 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


How  dall !  to  hear  the  Toice  of  those 

Whom  tank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  m©  again  a  faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew. 

Where  boist'rons  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman !  tfaoo. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  he  my  hosom  now, 

When  e*en  thy  smiles  begin  to  poll  I 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  wo. 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mfaie. 

Which  Tirtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requires  the  snUen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest^ 


WHEN  I  ROVED  A  YOUNG  HIGHLANDER 

Whkn  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  daA. 
heath. 

And  climbed  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  !* 
To  ^ze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder*d  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather*d  below,' 
Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear  ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,^  'twas  centred  in  you? 


who5e  notice  is  attracted  by  a  fra^rment  of  fflass  to  which  a 
sunbeam  has  given  momentary  splendor.  He  hastens  to  the 
spot  with  brea^Iess  impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  and  expectation  is  equally  Tulgar  and  worthless. 
Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of  imagination. 
His  fancy  over-estimates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea- 
sure, fame,  distinction,  are  alternately  pursued,  attained,  and 
despised  when  in  his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in 
the  palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose 
their  attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by  the 
adventurer's  hand,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time 
lost  in  the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  un- 
der which  it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between 
hope  and  possession,  which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled 
to  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding 
a  distant  prospect  by  the  rays  of  imagination.  These  reflec- 
tions, though  trite  and  obvious,  are  in  a  manner  forced  from 
us  by  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,— by  the  sentiments  of  weari- 
ness of  life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  they  so  frequent- 
ly express.— and  by  the  singular  analogy  which  such  senti- 
ments hold  with  well-known  incidents  of  bis  life.— Sia  W. 
Scott.) 

>  "  And  I  said,  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove ;  for  then 
would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest.'*— Ptaim  Iv.  fl.  This  verse 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our 
language. 

<  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  "  Gonnal 
of  snow,"  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ossian. 

*  This  will  net  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis.  Ben-y-bourd,  kc. 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm, 
perfectly  secure  from  its  efiects. 

*  [In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  for  1813,  he  says,—"  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that 
I  should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 


Yet  H  ooold  not  be  kve,  for  1 1 

What  pasMon  can  dwall  in  th«  hout  of  «  cUUr 
But  still  I  pereeiva  an  enwtion  th*  same 

As  I  fak,  when  a  boy,  on  Iho  tnw^^mtn*4  wM: 
One  image  akine  on  my  bonn  im^nevkl, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regioaib  nnr  ymtcd  itr  new ; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wabea  ware  fafesi'^ : 

And  pore  were  ray  thoughts,  for  my  oool  was  woh 
yoo. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn :  with  my  dog  as  my  gnidr, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  boiimM  akmg ; 
I  breaated  the  billows  of  DeeV  roshin^  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distanoe  the  Hjgfaiande^a  soi^: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-covet'd  oonch  of  vepsss^ 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  wefe  spread  lo  my  vwir : 
And  wann  to  the  akies  my  devotiooe  aflaoe« 

For  the  fint  of  my  pray^it  wae  «  bleMBg  on  jae. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  arr  gone  ; 

The  mountains  are  vanisih'd,  my  yonth  is  no  wet* : 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wiUier  alone^ 

And  deliflrht  but  in  days  I  have  witnes'd  heiat^ 
Ah !  splendor  has  raised,  but  embttter'd,  my  Ua  ; 

More  dear  were  the  acenea  which  my  mfimry  karv 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  faU*d«  yet  thry  asr  <  t 
forgot; 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  stiU  it  lingen  with  yae. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  th^  9^, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  oVrshadow  Cothlero  -f 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-apeakiog  ♦y^r 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endeared  the  mde  eeriy ; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  bdidd. 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary*e  in  hne« 
I  think  on  the  long-flowing  ringlets  of  gold« 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  aw!  yoo. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  moiintniiwonc?  m» 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantlea  of  mowr 


an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel  passioa*  u 
meaning  of  the  word.  And  the  effect '  My  mcitm  v* 
always  to  rally  me  about  this  childish  aiooor ;  sx^.  a*  'm* 
many  years  after,  when  i  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  ob»  est 
*  Oh,  Byron,  i  have  had  a  letter  from  £dmb>at«^  e<Mn  )(  »• 
Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duff  m  ^mrr-^i 
to  a  Mr.  Cockbom.*  [Robert  Cockbom,  Esq.  of  Bnlia^cn.:  . 
And  what  was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  exf^oia  •*  il- 
count  for  my  feelings  at  that  mooseat;  b«t  t^t^  an.*-? 
threw  me  into  con  vulsions— to  the  horror  of  my  owtbr*,  *  v 
the  astonishment  of  everybody.  And  it  is  a  pbetwsnK  -  ^ 
my  existence  (for  I  was  not  eight  year*  eUi  wiMrft  ?«. 
puzzled,  and  will  puzzle  roe  to  the  latest  boor  of  u."  ~  J^  - 
in  January,  1615,  a  few  dajrs  after  hi*  marrmfe,  tn  a  je  r* 
to  his  friend  Captain  Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  <rf  his  i^  ^> 
ish  attachment :— "  Pray  tell  me  more— «t  as  noHi  «•  «^ 
like,  of  your  cousin  Mary.  1  believe  I  toU  yam  mar  mor\ 
some  years  ago.  I  was  twenty-sevea  a  lew  lUjs  aioai  •£>•*  > 
have  never  seen  her  since  we  werr  chilif»ra,  aod  j^-  v 
children  too;  but  I  never  forget  her.  nor  tr^r  tan.  "S  ^ 
will  oblige  me  with  presenting  ber  with  ssy  bcvt  revpvr* 
and  all  good  wishes.  It  may  ceem  ridicukiu»— bvt  r.  v  • 
any  rate,  I  hope,  not  offensive  to  her  nor  bett  .ca  tt,r  * 
pretend  to  recollect  any  thmg  about  Her,  at  eo  csntv  a  9fri  ^ 
of  both  our  lives,  almost,  ti  ooi  quite,  n  vmr  noiwrir-  - 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  dream,  whtch  she  must  pMsnl>A  am  ^ 
remembering.  Is  she  preur  still  1  I  harr  the  awds  ^  rw 
idea  of  her  person,  as  a  child :  but  Time.  1  s«i|modv,  ca* 
played  the  devil  with  us  both."*] 

•  "  Breasting  the  lofty  surfe.**— 8aA«s«aAaK.  TW  Tw 
is  a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  IJoCg^,  aul  Ul.' 
into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

•  Colbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  veiveaf  tba  ITirfclii'fc 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castie. 

•  tin  the  spring  of  1807,  on  rerovetlng  from  a  a^rrretltbr^ 
Lord  Byron  hsd  prelected  a  visit  to  9cr^lltnl.  The  i^tiar  v> 
not  put  into  execution :  but  he  thus  «lv«rt3t  «o  it,  t»  «  \^^ 
dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  kis  Ikir  air  wi  hw  ■Oa  m  <i^ 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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Ikt  wlule>theBB  soar  abtve  me,  onehaDged  tm  before, 
Will  Mftiy  b»  there  to  receive  meT—^ah,  no ! 

Adiru,  theu,  ye  biUa,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 
Tbon  *weet*«fiowi]i9  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adien ! 

No  homo  in  the  foreat  ahall  shelter  my  head^ — 
Ah !   Jilary*  what  home  coold  be  mine  bnt  with 
yon? 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR." 

Oh  !  y«s,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 
The  frWmdihipe  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
trUe; 
ThA  lore  which  yon  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 
f      Nw  lem  the  afiection  I  cherish'd  for  yon. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 
I      The  attachment  of  yean  in  a  moment  expires : 
'  Ijik(«  LoTf,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion. 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchaole  fires. 

Fufl  oft  have  we  wandered  through  Ida  together, 
And  hlees'd  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow : 

In  thr  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather ! 
But  wint^s  rode  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

'  No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending, 

I  The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

'  When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 

I  And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

'  However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you — 
I      The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid — 
The    chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem 

I      Repentance  will  eanoel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  wifl  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is  afl^ction, 
With  roe  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

,  Mybosom  is  oalm'd  by  the  simple  reflection. 

That  both   mav  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 

,  forgive. 

.  Yov  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own ; 
Vc^  knew  me  unaJter*d  by  years  or  by  distance, 
OipToted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

Voo  kn«Wr— bnt  away  with  the  vain  retrospection ! 

Th«>  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 
Too  late  yon  may  droop  o*er  the  fond  recollection, 

And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  youn. 

For  the  pttEvent,  we  part, — I  will  hope  not  forever ; 

Tor  ttioe  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  fofy^  oor  dlssenston  we  both  should  endeavor, 

I  iiffk  no  atonement,  bat  days  like  the  past 


s^KitbweU— "  On  Sunday  I  set  off  for  the  Highlands.  A 
f*iei»J  of  mine  accompanieil  roe  in  my  carria|;e  to  Edin- 
ty<  r|;h^  TJiere  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in  a  tandem 
cMouch  Urn  weM^in  parts  to  Inverary,  where  we  shall 
X^ri^tiM>€  thclues,  to  easble  us  to  view  places  inaccessible 
yj  %'cUi4»lar  ccmveyaoces.  On  the  coast  we  shall  hire  a 
r<s*«>ei.  and  rmt  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides,  and, 
J  v»r  itsve  tune  and  fnvorabl*  weather,  mean  to  sail  as  far 
»#  fcceUad.  only  three  hundred  miles  from  the  northern  ex- 
iTftotuty  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at  Hecla.    I  mean  to  collect 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

"  Tu  semper  amoris 
Sis  memor,  et  carl  comitis  ne  abscedat  imago."  Val.  Flao. 

Friknd  of  my  youth  !  when  young  we  roved. 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved. 

With  friendship's  purest  glow. 
The  bliss  which  wiug'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showem 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I*ve  known. 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again. 

And  sigh  again',  adieu ! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o*er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full. 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah !  never ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  fVom  their  source, 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  wo. 
Though  near,  alas !  distinctly  flow. 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  difierent  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts. 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals ; 

'TIS  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time. 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  LrrTLB !  sweet,  melodious  bard ! 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded,— 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded, 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.* 


all  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  Jtc,  &&,  and  translate,  or 
expsjod  the  subiect  to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear  next 
spring,  under  the  denomination  of  *  The  Highland  Harp,*  or 
some  title  equally  picturesque.  What  would  you  say  to  some 
sunzas  on  Mount  Hecla  f  They  would  be  written  at  least 
with /for."]  . 

1  [See  ante,  p.  41d.] 

«  These  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
a  severe  critique,  in  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication 
of  the  British  Anacreon.— [See  EdinborghReview,  July,  1807, 
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And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praiM  is  thine, 
Harmonioos  favorite  o{  the  Nine ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read. 
When  Peraecution*B  arm  is  dead. 

And  critics  are  forgot 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit. 
Who  chasten,  with  ansparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next. 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vex*d, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.' 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner. 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  tliirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden*d  nnner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  yon ; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ! 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ; — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  yain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  yon. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where*  specious  rivals  glitter  round. 

From  snares  may  saints  prraerve  you ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you ! 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way  I 

May  no  delights  decoy ! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy ! 

Oh !  if  yon  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Be  sUlI  as  yon  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me. 

Be  still  as  you  are  now.* 


article  on  "  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas 
Little,  Esq.**] 

i  A  bard  (horresco  referens)  defied  his  reviewer  to  mortal 
combat  If  this  example  becomes  prevalent  our  periodical 
censors  must  be  dippM  in  the  river  Styx :  for  what  else  can 
secure  them  from  the  numerous  host  of  iheir  enraged  as- 
sailants? 

*  ["  Of  all  I  have  ever  known.  Clare  has  always  been  the 
least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  affections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
schooL  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for  society 
(or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a  being  with  so  little 
of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions.    I  do  not  q)eak  from  personal 


And  thoa^  aome  trifling  iiiai»  cf  pi 
To  cheer  my  last  dedining  dajn^ 

To  me  were  doafaly  dear ; 
Whilst  Uessing  year  balsved  atambf 
I'd  waive  at  onoa  a  f»et*«  famft, 

To  prove  a  propket  hensu 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IS 
THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW.* 

SroT  of  my  youth !  whose  hoary  branches  9A, 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  ciondlev  iky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oh  have  trod,  ' 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  scattered  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  belbce; 
Oh !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adons  thee  iliil, 
Thon  drooping  Elm !  beneath  whose  bom^  I  Uy, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  horns  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  redoie, 
Blit,  ah!   without  the   thoughts  which   then  were 


How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 

Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 

And  seem  to  whiqier,  as  they  gently  swaU, 

•<  Take,  whilst  thou  can,  a  Ungering,  last  ^rpweil  T 

When  fate  diall  chill,  at  length,  thw  Cever*d  bR«ct 
And  calm  its  canw  and  paasious  into  icsL, 
Oft  have  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hoor^— 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  pover,^ 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  aarcmr  ccU« 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dweO ; 
With   this   fond   dream,  methinks,  'twere  sweet  Ic 

die — 
And  here  it  linger*d,  here  my  heart  might  lie ; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  an»e. 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  rrpose ; 
Forever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantltofr  aliaiie, 
Press*d  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  pisy  w ; 
Wrapped  by  the  soU  that  veils  the  spot  I  toTed, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o*er  which  my  footsteps  nm 
BlefiB*d  by  the  tongues  that  charm*d  my  ymilhTal  * 
Moum*d  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowlodgod  here ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unrememberM  by  the  worid  beside. 

SepKember  t,  IST 


iTh*  "Lmt*  writtem  itmrHk  •■  J3Si  4 
tkt  lagt  im  tkt  httk  «oIhm«  pnmt*d  «f  ytrnmH  n  I9D7. 
remdtr  i$  nftmd  to  ACr.  lf«orrV  Xatices,  /ar  mm^ 
terettutg  ptuitaitarB  ntpetUmg  the  ntfrtamtm  ftni^i 
Lord  BgnH**  rnvtd  5y  the  eeUbrmted  Critifm  of  kiM  n 


experience  only,  but  from  all  I  have  crcr  h«ord  o(  vz 

from  others,  during  absence  and  disfiancc.**— Ji|v«A  iw." 
1821.) 

*  [On  losing  his  natural  daughter,  AUcgra,  in  ApnL  ?*£l 
Loitl  Byron  sent  her  remains  to  be  burift)  al  lWr.» 
"where,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murra>.  »•  I  ..-.- 
hoped  to  have  laid  my  own"  "There  is.**  ht  a»^'*  -* 
spot  in  the  eJutrcAyardy  near  the  footpath,  on  the  Iw^  --J  '"^^ 
hill  looking  towards  Windsor,  axKi  a  tiimb  nmSr^  *  •«  > 
tree,  (beanng  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  reoehci  ^  mo*.-*  i 
used  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  wbea  a  boy.  Tm^  m^o  s.- 
favorite  spot ;  but  as  I  wish  loefvd  autiiM  W  bei  aK^«n 
the  body  had  better  be  deposited  la  ite  cWrsA;**^,^  < 
was  so  accordingly.] 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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ftrfurmmMWf^  pui  forA  m  At  Eiaimrgk  XflMw,— «  Jaanml 
»4icA>  9t  Ihmi  time,  po$mind  mtffy  m)idimd«d  M/hi<fic«  attd  mt- 
I  t4«nfy.  TV  Poet*s  disrus  mtd  UtUn  ag^rd  tvidemee  that^  in 
W  iatUr  drnfs,  he  imtuUend  tkis  puet  at  th*  work  «/  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Bromgkmm;  tet  «•  whM  gromtdt  kt  hadeome  to  thmi  cm»- 
(%nom  he  mcwhert  mentiomo*  It  forme,  howeoer,from  whatever 
ft%  If  May  heme  proceeded,  jo  importm^  a  Nnk  in  Lord  ByratCe 
:^i€rarf  kuiorf,  that  we  auert  it  at  Umgth,] 

ARTICI.E  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY,  1806. 

fftftff*  of  IdUntMS  ;  a  Seriee  of  Poems,  original  and  trantUUed. 
By  Qeow  Gordon,  hord  Byronr  a  Minor.   8vo.  pp.SOO.  JVew- 


George 


art, 

TnK  pocjty  of  tfais  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which 
itrtther  eodg  fior  men  4re  saM  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do 
mH  reRoIleoc  to  hftre  eeen  u  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few 
il^riut  loQS  m  either  direction  rrom  that  exact  standard.  His 
(«Yu<ioii«  are  »pread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get 
atw.ie  or  below  the  lev«l,  than  If  thev  were  so  much  staff. 
luni  uater.  As  an  extenuation  of  this  oflTence,  the  noble 
x'tUutT  la  pQculwrly  forward  in  pleading  minority.  We  have 
It  m  the  litle-page.  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume  ;  it 
/ni1ow<  his  name  like  a  favorite  part  of  his  styh.  Much 
Mi*'f*  i<  laid  upon  tt  in  the  preface ;  and  the  poems  are  con- 
fr<M<Hl  witb  tills  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular 
it  »-^.  subetanliatiog  the  age  at  which  each  was  written. 
So*,  the  Jaw  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be  per- 
<'<*iiv  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available  only  to  the  defendant ; 
n  >  pliuntilTean  offer  it  as  a  supplementary  ground  of  action. 
Thim.  if  any  suit  could  be  brought  againvtXord  B)rron,  for 
Utv  piirpoce  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
guAxiiiiv  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him, 
r  M  haffUly  f«obaslelhat  an  exception  would  be  taken,  were 
tc  to  cfpliver /or  poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this 
hf  might  plead  minorUy ;  but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary 
lender  at  tne  article,  he  oath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  grouncl, 
Uit  the  price  lo  sood  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be  un- 
aarketable.  THm  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and, 
wr  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
nrAUty,  all  that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth  is  rather  with  a 
«]?«'  lo  tncreMe  our  wonder  than  to  soften  our  censures. 
}|«'  puotsibly  ise«ns  to  say,  *'  See  how  a  minor  can  write ! 
Tbi<i  foem  was  actually  composed  bv  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
tr#-n.  anii  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen !"  But,  alas  !  we  all  re- 
•.lember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve ; 
^'-.  i  «<o  Car  fh>m  hearing,  with  any  degree  of  surprise,  that 
»»•:>  poor  verses  were  written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving 

V  ^1>(>|  to  his  leaving  colleee,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this 
(ii  fie  the  OMMt  common  of  all  occurrences ;  that  it  happens 
L.1  ttie  life  of  mn*  ou»n  iii  ten  who  are  educated  in  England ; 
ii»i  Lh«l  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  otir  author  rather  brings  for- 
war  J  m  oroer  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does 
aiiade  frvquesitly  to  his  family  and  ancestors— sometimes  in 
ptjciry,  aometiroes  in  notes ;  and,  while  giving  up  his  claim 
.»'<  ibc  *c<»re  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr. 
Jc{3fv»n>  Miyiiig,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  an- 
ii>t<r,  fais  ment  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In 
I;  :iii,  it  in  this  consideration  only  that  induces  us  to  give 
L.tf  1  Byron*s  poems  a  place  in  our  review,  besides  our  de- 

V  n  to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry, 
U.I  turn  hss  laients,  which  are  considerable, and  his  oppor- 
:.u)ir>  V.  winch  are  great,  to  better  account. 

vv.th  thts  new.  we  must  b«'g  leave  seriously  lo  assure 
hkm,  umh  DM  mere  rhyming  of  the  flnnl  syllable,  even  when 
te  <<  tinpaiucd  by  the  presence  of  n  certain  number  of  feet,— 
rty,  although  (which  does  not  always  happen)  those  feet 
•^.•«tM  «eao  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately 
•1  •m  tte  fiogurm— «•  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would 
•  uUcai  htm  to  beiieve,  that  a  certain  portion  of  Uveliness. 
"Ill*  VI  ttat  of  fancy,  is  nc-ce»sary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and 
h4i  tk  (v>em  in  the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at 
■  ft  one  thought,  cither  in  a  little  degree  diflTerent  from  the 
.^  ^  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  We  put  it 
tu  hra  <*aD(fnr,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the 
t«T«"  of  poetry  m  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1806 ; 
y.  ^tr'^tltrr,  u  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  tiling  so 
-  .  '^e«ttnf  to  tm  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should 
,'  titsb  it  : — 

*  •hr«oe«  at  heroes,  terewell !  your  descendant,  departing 

KfOMi  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu ! 
Xlftomd  or  at  home.  Your  remembrance  imparting 
%rwf  eiMin«e<  he'U  think  upon  glory  anu  you. 

*  Tbofxgh  a  war  ditn  bis  eye  at  this  sad  separation 

Tio  mtorvt  tKK  feer.  that  excites  hit  regret : 

Tmr  4ietaiit  he  goee^  with  the  some  emulation  ; 

The  fiMoe  <Mf  his  father*  he  ne'er  caa  forget. 


"  That  fame,  and  that  metnonr,  still  will  be  cherish ; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  wiU  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own.** 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Iiord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what 
the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons 
(as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-manter's) 
are  odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have 
kept  out  the  ten  hobbling  stanzas,  '*  On  a  distant  View  of 
the  Village  and  School  of  Harrow." 
"  Where  fancv  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied. 

How  welcome  to  me  vour  ne'er-fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  Sosom,  though  hope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exouisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  ^'Ono 
Tear,'*  might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  pre- 
mises, and  spared  us  a  whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the 
following  :— 

**  Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below. 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 
**  The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave,  which  may  soon  be  his>grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear." 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  have  failed. 
Thus  we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating, 
during  his  nonage,  '*  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul."  when 
Pope  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  the  attempt    If  our  read- 
ers, however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 
"  Ah !  gentle,  fleeting,  waverine  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 
To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 
But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and 
imitations  are  great  favorites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ;  and,  viewing 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn  ? 
And  why  calFthe  thing  in  p.  70  (see  p.  390)  a  translation, 
where  (wo  words  (5cXw  Xcyciv)  of  the  original  are  expanded 
into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81,  (see  t^.}  where 
IttoovvKTiats  iroO*  &pais  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling 
verses  T  As  to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good 
judges,  being,  in  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species 
of  composition,  that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criti- 
cising some  bit  of  the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we 
to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then, 
the  following  beginning  of  a  "  Song  of  Bards"  is  by  his  lord- 
ship, we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can  compre- 
hend it.  ••  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  T  whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests  1  His 
voice  rolls  on  the  thunder ;  'lis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of 
Oithona.  He  was,"  &c.  After  detaining  this  "  brown  chief* 
some  time,  the  bards  conclude  by  giving  him  their  advice  to 
•*  raise  his  fair  locks ;"  then  to  "  spread  them  on  the  arch 
Of  the  rainbow ;"  and  *'  to  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm."  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
pages ;  and  we  can  so  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their  favor, 
that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson ;  and  we  are  positive 
they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiretome. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but  they 
should  **  use  it  as  not  abusing  it ;"  and  pariicularly  one  who 
piques  himself  (thouffh  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen) 
on  being  "  an  infant  l)ard,"—("  The  artless  Helicon  I  boast 
is  youth") — should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to 
know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.    Besides  a  poem 
above  cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  an> 
other  of  eleven  pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced 
with  an  apology,  ** he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting  • 
it,"  but  really  "the  particular  request  of  some  friends,"   i 
Sec.  fcc.    It  concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself,  *•  the  i 
last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line."    There  is  a  good  deal 
also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachin  y 
Gair,  a  mountain  where  he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and 
might  have  learned  that  pibroch  is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  i 
than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume 
to  immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we 
cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  specimen  of  these  ingenious  effusions.  In  an  ode 
with  a  Greek  motto,  called  Granta,  we  have  the  following 
magnificent  stanzas :— 
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**  There,  in  a|>artznenU  small  and  damp, 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poriDf  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
G<»e8  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

"  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele. 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle. 
Depnred  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarous  Latin  doomed  to  wrangle : 

•*  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 
From  authors  of  historic  use. 
Preferring  to  the  lettered  sage, 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

"  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent." 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas  :— 

**  Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
£ven  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners 

'*  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended  : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em  !** 

But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find 
them,  and  be  content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever 
have  from  him.  He  is,  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into 
the  groves  of  Parnassus :  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like 


tborough-bced  poets :  and **clia«8li  h«  onee  inveda  tatm- 
less  mountaineer  in  the  Highlamw  of  SootJaAd,^  ke  hm-  im 
of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  erf«<r?  z^ 
profit  ^m  his  publication  ;  and,  whether  it  <qocse«^  n  t  '. 
*Mt  is  highly  improbable,  frcm  hm  situauan  aial  |him 


hereafter,"  that  he  should  agam  oondesoend  lo  I 
author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  gel,  aad  fcc  l^-^s- 
ful.  What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  w»  nice  •  W  t  -n- 
well  off  to  have  got  ao  much  from  a  man  of  this  4oe«r»  ^s 
tion,  who  does  nut  hve  in  a  garret,  but "  baa  Um  vwn"  *4 
Newstead  Abbey.  Again,  we  say.  let  us  be  tbanU^ .  *»i 
with  honest  Sancho.  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look.  '^ 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth.* 


*  [The  Momtkfy  Reviewtrst  m  those  days  tbie  BCSt  m  fli • 
culation  to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a  much  oiore  famn^ 
notice  of  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness.**  "  Thrae  compt>sr.  jr.- 
(said  they)  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  or  an  amazory  r*gi. 


with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire ;  and  xbew  diifriarf  fatt 
ease  and  strength— both  pathos  and  fire,  ll  will  be  expec:«d 
that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  baste  ahoulrJ  be  djtwovr  -*>. 
in  these  productions :  and  we  senoualy  advise  ottr  ]r«>A£< 
bard  to  lullil  with  submissive  peraeveranee.  lbs  deiie*  oi 
revision  and  correction.  We  dtsoern,  m  Lord  Dyraa^  a  vk- 
gree  of  mental  power,  and  a  turn  of  mentiJ  dispcwti"-. 
which  render  us  solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  c,**.- 
▼aled  and  wisely  directed,  in  his  career  of  Iffis.  He  fcai 
received  talents,  and  is  accoumable  for  lb*  ose  ol  theA 
We  trust  that  he  will  render  them  beneficial  to  man.  9»6  a 
source  of  real  gratification  to  himself  lo  dedmnqr  uft 
Then  may  he  properly  exclaim  with  llie  Itoiiaui  oranv. 
'  non  lubet  mi  hi  deplorare  vitam,  quod  mulb,  «i  n  ^tcu. 
saepe  fecerunt ;  neque  me  vixisse  pcenitet :  qooaiaxn  ita  ni 
ut  non  frustra  me  natum  ezistimem.^  **— Lord  Brrom  re^a  •' 
the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a  satzre^^and  t  '  ' 
a  MomMf  JUvtevrr.] 
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**  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers.** — SHAKarsAas. 

**  Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  'tis  true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too."— Pops. 


PREFACE.' 

All  my  friends,  learned  and  uulearued,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  "tamed  from  the  career  of  my  humor 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain," 
I  should  have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I 
am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  re- 
viewers, with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are 
public  property:  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  authon  I 
have   endeavored   to  commemorate  may  do  by  me 


>  [The  first  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  began  with 
what  is  now  the  ninety-seventh  line,  ('•  Time  knw,  ere  yet,^' 
dtc.)  appeared  in  March,  IbOJ.  A  second,  to  which  the 
author  prefixed  his  name,  followed  in  October  of  that  year  ; 
and  a  tliird  snd  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  first  ml- 
grimage,  in  1810  and  1811.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  nfth 
edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with  con- 
siderable care,  but  suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  de- 
stroyed, when  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  text  is  now 
printed  from  the  copy  that  escaped  ;  on  casually  meetmg 
with  which,  in  1616.  he  reperused  the  whole,  and  wrote  on 
the  margin  some  annotations,  which  also  we  shall  preserve, 
—distinguishing  them,  by  the  insertion  of  their  date,  from 


aa  I  have  done  by  them.  I  dan  way  ibivy  will  mr^ 
ceed  better  in  condemning  my  actibbliiigs,  Ihaa  j 
mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  la  pw«* 
that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  powible,  to  make  dliei* 
write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  soecMs  Ikaa  1 
expected,  I  have  endeavored  in  tliis  editioai  to  Tire- 
some additions  and  alter»tioiis,  to  render  ■•  aMs<»  wor- 
thy of  public  pemsal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  puMiBfaed  aa.c>- 
mously,  fourteen  lines  oo   the   aubject   «f   ~ 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the 
of,  an  ingenious   friend  of  mine,*  who  has  &«>.;. 
the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.     In  the  presaoal  -nUmm 


those  affixed  to  the  prior  editions.  BTie  ftrvt  nf  xbr^  H ^ 
notes  of  1810  appears  on  the  fiy-lraftind  runs  tlnuc  — ^  Tli* 
binding  of  this  volume  is  consiUeraflly  too  valuad»le  far  u# 
contents ;  and  nothing  but  the  coosideratlOBoC  ita  tfemnc*^  - 
properly  of  another  prevents  me  from  omtsixBiiiiE  iit^  f.  ^ 
eraole  record  of  misplaced  auger  and  uidi&cnmixuaitf  a.^- 
mony  to  the  flames.*'] 

>  This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  e«lliK  u    o. 
printed  with  it.    The  noble  author  bad  Ie4fl  ttey  s\.pm*v 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  eititioa,  aftd  c»  not  *«> 
returned.— iVofe  to  tkn  fwurtk  tdiiamm,  11^1L--^»  B*  »,  4^ 
gone  again."— Lord  B.  1810.1 

>  CMr.  Hobhouse.    See  pMt,  p.  43St  noaa.! 
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'  tfaty  are  anued,  and  mne  of  my  own  rabstitntod  in 
(h«ir  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I  coucaiva  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in  the 
mme  matiner,*— a  detennination  not  to  publish  with 
my  name  any  productionp  which  was  not  entirely  and 
excliinvely  my  own  composition. 

Witfa^  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
pwtieal  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or 
altaded  to  in  the  Ibllowing  P^^i  i^  '^  presumed  by  the 
author  that  there  can  be  Tittle  durance  of  opinion  in 
th«  public  at  large ;  though,  like  other  sectaries,  each 
lias  his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytesi  by  whom 
hm  abiltties  are  oreirated,  his  faults  overlooked,  and 

,  his  metrirat  canons  received  without  scruple  and  with- 
out consideration.  But  tlie  unquestionable  possession 
oi  eonsidorabie  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here 
prnmired  fenders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
rt^tted.      Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst, 

'  Isuf^od  at  and  forgotten ;  perverted  powers  demand 
(he  nwMrl  decided  reprehension.  No  one  can  wish 
man  than  the  author  that  some  known  and  able  wri- 

■  ter  had  undertaken  their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Giffi>rd 
lia»  demoted  himself  to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence 

\  of  the  regular  physician,  a  country  practitioner  may, 

I  >o  casen  <*f  absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe 
his  nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable 
An  epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 

,  l/ratinent  of  the  malady.    A  caustic  is  here  ofiered ; 

I  iut  it  w  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 

I  can  recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the 

I  prrceot  prevalent  and  distressing  rahiea  for  rhyming. 
~.\s  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,'  it  would  indeed 

I  require  a  Hercules  to  ^rash  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the 
SQthor  succeeds  ia  merely  **  bruising  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  serpent,**  though  his  own  hand  should  sufier  in 
the  encounter,  he  wiU  be  amply  satisfied.' 


*  CKere  ibe  preface  to  the  first  edition  conimenced.] 

«  ["  I  well  recollect,"  said  Lord  Byroo,  in  1881,  ♦«  the  ef- 

1  feet  which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  my 

I  fir*t  po«m,  had  upon  me—it  was  rage  and  resislonce,  and 
;edres& ;  bui  not  despondency  nor  despair.  A  savage  review 
)j  n«mlock  to  a  sucking  author,  and  the  one  on  me  (which 
(iroduced  the  Englisfa  Bards,  Ac  )  knocked  me  down— but  I 
irra  up  agHin.  That  critique  was  a  master-piece  of  low  wit, 
1  tissue  of  scurrilous  abace.  I  remember  there  was  a  great 
•If^ol  of  vulgar  trash,  about  people  being  '  thankful  for  what 
tbcy  couM  gel,*—*  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,' 
W  such  HtaMe  expressious.  But  so  far  from  their  bullying 
DM»,  or  dstc^mng  me  from  writing,  1  was  bent  on  falsifying 
tite-ir  nivo  predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them, 
croi^  an  they  would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they 
cHould hear  from  me") 

» •••  The  sererily  of  tbecritici«m,»*  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
hiA  wcji  t>beerved,  **  touched  Lord  Byron  in  the  point  where 
c»f  originMl  xtrsngtb  lay :  it  wounded  bis  pride,  and  roused 
Ui%  uuor  liiJiguNtion.  He  published  '  English  Bards  and 
.Votrh  Reviewers,*  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hither- 
to h«id  a  despotic  Tjclorr  over  the  miblic  mind.  There  was, 
Jt«*r  all.  more  in  the  botaaesn  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  fear- 

I  -^-wKh^  of  the  attack,  than  m  its  intrinsic  force.  But  the 
n»»zA\  effect  i<f  the  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  justice 
of  ili»  eattse*  m»i\e  (t  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was 
<«itf>  of  thoee  lucky  developments  which  cannot  often  oc- 
nir :  and  which  fixed  Lord  Byron's  fame.    From  that  day 

'  S»  engasieti  the  public  notice  as  a  writer  of  undoubted 
iieni  'Ami  energy  both  of  intellect  and  temper."J 

•  larr.— ' 

**  temper  ego  aadiior  tantum  T  mmqoamne  reponam, 
'         Vaxatas  tmies  rauci  Theseide  Codri  T**— Av.  Sat.  I. 

•  r»*  Boar»f  Fkttgrratdy—**  Right  enough ;  but  why  notice 
-..ha  uioiiiuebank.**— ITyrcM,  Iblfc] 

•  Hr.  FiUgemld.  feoetloosly  termed  by  Cobbett  the 
*  ^essii  B«et  Pbel»'*  Mtficts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on 

•to  Ltiantrf  Fund ;  aot  conient  with  writing,  he  spouts  in 
-«««oa«  aficr  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quan- 
L7T  of  bad  port,  to  aBabla  them  to  sustain  the  operation.— 
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Still  must  I  hear  ?•— shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald*  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,* 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  deuounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I'll  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  .'  nature's  noblest  gift — my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 
The  pen !  foredoomM  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose. 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  I 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise ! 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  uow  assumed  again. 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's^  shall  be  free  ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream* 
Inspires — our  path,  though  full  of  thonis,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  naught  beside  obey  ; 


[For  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless 
poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  and  constantly  honored  the  occa.sion  with 
an  ode,  which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity 
of  emphasis.  He  wafi  fortunate  in  having  for  his  patron 
Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  on  whose  death,  without  a  will, 
his  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  bard  were  fulfilled  by 
his  son,  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a 
draft  for  MOO/.  Fitzgerald  died  in  1829.  Of  his  numerous 
loyal  effusions  only  a  single  line  has  survived  its  author ;  but  I 
the  characteristics  of  his  style  have  been  so  happily  hit  off* 
in  the  *•  Rejectkd  Ad]>resses"— (a  work  which  Lord  Byron 
has  pronounced  to  be  **  by  far  the  best  tiling  of  the  kind 
since  the  RoUiad,")— that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  an  extract  :— 

"  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul !)  the  houses  twain, 
Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 
Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  olT  Cork, 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  !) 
With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccus, 
And  raised  the  price  of  drvgoods  and  tobaccos  ? 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  1 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  1 
Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  pinch? 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  T— 
Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke, 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke — 
♦  The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  Oak.* 
Bless  every  man  possess'd  of  aught  to  give ! 
Long  may  Long  Tilney  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live ! 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet ! 
God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte  ! 
God  bless  the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff*! 
God  bless  their  pig  tails,  though  they're  now  cut  off"! 
And  oh  !  in  Dowuing-strcet  should  Old  Nick  revel, 
England's  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  !"J 
f  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.     Oh !  that  our  voluminous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli. 

•  ["  This  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  af  pro- 
phecy."—B.  1816.J 
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When  FoUy,  freqaent  haibiii^er  of  ctime, 
Bedecka  her  cap  with  bell*  of  overy  chme ; 
When  knaves  and  fooki  oombmed  o'er  all  prevail. 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  ecale ; 
£*en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers. 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  fram  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase. 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame  ; 
The  cry  is  op,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus ! — ^ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour*d  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 
I  printed'^-older  children  do  the  same. 
'Tis  pleasant,  sore,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in 't. 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.' 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,* 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  pf  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  tune  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackue/d  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  panning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 


I  This  ingenuous  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly, 
with  his  production,  m  another  place. 

«  In  the  Edinburgh  Re\iewr.— C"  He's  a  very  good  fellow ; 
andf  except  his  mother  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my 
mind/'— B.  IblO.J 

s  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  the  others  are 
mentioned  hereafter.— C*  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I  was 
personally  unacquainted  with  either."— B.  181«.J 

«  Imit.  "  Stulta  est  Clementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

occurras  perituras  parcere  chartae."- 

Juv.  Sat.  I. 

*  Imit.  **  Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  fxiuos  Auruncae  flezit  alum- 
nus: 
Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam."— 
7ifv.  Sat.  I. 

•  [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  line ; 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"  AaOVMEMT. 

"  The  poet  conndereth  times  past,  and  their  poesy— makes 
a  sudden  transition  to  times  present— is  incensed  against 
book-makers- rerileth  Walter  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad- 
mongering,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey— com- 
plaineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems, 
epic  and  otherwise,  on  the  publio— isTeigheth  against  WiJ- 


Fear  not  to  lie,  'twiO  i 
Shrink  not  ftom  blasphemy,  'twill  fam  §m  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  year  proprr  |isK. 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yel  earsitfA 

And  shall  we  own  snoh  jodgnwot?  uii    m 
Seek  roses  in  December— ice  in  Jnna  ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  oom  m  diaff ; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  falsr.  Mom 
You  trust  in  critics,  who  tbemselres  are  ave 
Or  yield  one  single  thoogbt  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffiey's  heart,  or  liuabe'a  BoMiaa  I 
To  these  young  tyrants,*  by  tbemselvea 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  band  in  bamfaie 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  won!  as 
While  these  are  censorB,  'twould  be  sin  to 
While  such  are  critica,  why  shoold  I  forbe«r 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  wortKics  nu, 
*Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whoa  to  i 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to 
Our  bards  and  censoia  are  oo  moch  alika. 


Then  should  yon  ask  me,*  why  I  i^witure  o'ar 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifibrd  tsod  bafas» ; 
If  not  yet  sickened,  yon  can  etill  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  yon  as  yoa  wad. 
"But    hold!"    exdaiuM    a   friand,— •* lwi»^   ^ 

neglect : 
This — that — and  t'  other  line  seem  inestnct/* 
What  then  ?  the  self-«ame  blander  Pope  bmm  igtt, 
And  careless  Dryden — "  Ay,  but  Pye  has  mt:** — 
Indeed  l^'tis  granted,  faith  !— bat  what  can  1 » 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pya. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  theee  degenerate  dayi^ 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  pFSBse, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied. 
No  fabled  graces,  flourishM  side  by  side ; 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew* 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom*d  fairer  as  tboy  f^w. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  PopeV  pure  etnun 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  soa|^  in  rain  ; 


liam  Wordsworth,  but  laudeth  Mister  Colen4rr  ao-^  1« 
— and  greatly  rebuketh  Thomas  LitUe  {the  tatei  ar^' 


elegy  on  a  young  ass— is  disposed  to  ntop 


Lord  Slranglord— recommendeth  Mr  Haylry  to  tun»  ^-^  w^- 
tention  to  prose— and  exhurteth  the  Muruftut*  lu  j  •  -^v 
Mr.  Grahame — sympathizeth  with  the  Rer.  WiJliAia  «**w  Ui 
— and  deplorelh  the  melancholy  fate  of  Jaine«  Mottle  -^-r^ 
— breakelh  out  into  invective  agali\»l  the  EduiVorr**  T-- 
viewers— calleth  them  hard  nau)es.  barpie*  and  tbi  .:Lt — 
apostrophizeth  Jeffrey,  and  prupUexiclh  — Cpi;»<jiilr  cf  J*^ 
trej  and  Moore,  their  jeopardy  and  ilrinrnuior  .  |a>r^^±J 
on  the  mom  of  the  combat ;  the  Twer.1.  Tnlhuotk.  F  r  ^« 
of  Forth,  severally  shocketl ;  desrrm  of  s  ^iMid«s*  »»•»'• 
Jeffrey  ;  incorporation  of  the  t>ullct5  wxih  hi*  sznr*f .  f  t--. 
occiput.— Edinburgh  Renews  ra  wmtw.^honi  A^«".--'-^  s 
Herbert,  Scott,  Hallam,  PiUan*,  Lamiie.  Syrfnej  Ss._' -. 
Brougham,  &c.— The  Lord  ItollanJ  Hp;'iiiiJed  lur  ip.t..  "• 
and  translations.— The  Dracm ;  Skrifii)|i»m.  |I>>t&  K-  . 
nolds,  Kenney,  Cherry,  tc— Shen^aiv,  Culmim,  »r  *  i  - 
berland  called  upon  to  write,— Rct»;m  to  poesy- iHrri-  -  •  -• 
of  all  sorts— lonls  sometimes  rh^ine  ,  raurh  bcQer  :>^— 
Hafiz,  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  Y.  Z— IU««r»,  Cam^_v  (•  -*- 
ford.ALC.  true  poets— Transistors  of  tne  (»rsc*  Ai*i>aa-i»- 
—Crabbe— Darwin's  style— Canltni!gl^—^tautoman  rr*7t* — 
Smythe  —  Hodgson— Oxford  —  RicharC^P  -^  INicim  Uhi&a vt.  — 
Conclusion.'*] 

">  [When  Lord  Byron,  in  the  aatoon  nf  JfQft.  was  chv*^ 
pied  upon  this  Satire,  he  devoted  a  caat^iAtnbh  porUM*  ^ 
his  time  to  a  deep  study  of  the  wncmfs  of  IVj^  .  «»£  ^"« 
that  period  may  be  dated  hia  enifenwiatnc  ailmtmaaft  of  «&« 
great  poet  J 
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A  poiiah'd  nntion**  fnum  aflpired  to  claim, 
Aod  njmd  tli«  ptoplc'c,  as  the  poet'a  fame. 
Uk«  him  gftat  Drydes  pour*d  the  tide  of  aon^, 
Id  ninam  Um  raiooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  etroog. 
Th6nConi[;rere'a  acenes  eoqld  cheer,  or  Otway*s  melt — 
Far  aatoie  then  an  fin^jliah  audieuce  felt 
Bot  wby  theae  naroea,  or  greater  atill,  retrace. 
When  all  to  feebler  bank  reaign  their  place  ? 
Yet  to  such  timea  our  lingering  looka  are  caat. 
When  taste  and  naaon  vnth  those  timea  are  paaa'd. 
Now  look  around,  and  torn  each  trifling  page, 
^Qrrey  the  preoiona  worka  that  pleaae  the  age ; 
Thif  truth  at  leaat  let  aatira'a  aelf  allow, 
[  Xo  dearth  of  barda  can  be  complain'd  of  now.^ 

The  loaded  preat  beneath  her  labor  groana, 
I  And  printeja'  dovila  ahake  their  weary  bouea ; 
I  While  SoQthey'a  epioa  cram  the  creaking  ahelvea, 
.  Aud  UltleV  lyiioe  afaine  io  bot-preea'd  twelvea. 
j  111  us  saitb  the  preacher :  **  Naught  beneath  the  aun 
,  U  orw  ;'*  yelvUll  from  change  to  change  we  run : 
,  Wluit  varied  wondera  tempt  ua  aa  they  paaa ! 
I  The  cow-pox,  trmctoia,  galyaniam,  and  gaa, 
I  In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  atare, 
I  Till  the  swoln  bubble  burets — ^and  all  is  air ! 
I  Nor  lee»  new  achooia  of  Poetry  ariae, 

W'here  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prixe : 
I  O'er  taste  awhile  theae  paendo-barda  prevail ; 
I  Escfa  country  book-clab  bowa  the  knee  to  Baal, 
Aad,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erpctt  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ;' 
i^atoe  leaden  eatf — but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott* 

Behold !  m  rarioua  throngs  the  scribbling  crow, 
For  notice  eager,  pasa  in  long  review  : 
Each  if>ura  hia  jaded  Pegaaua  apace, 
Aod  rhyme  aad  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 


*  y  One  of  my  notions  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a  high 
•tee  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soi-disant) 
ttiaa  ever  there  were,  and  proportionably  teas  poetry.    This 

I  itteAT^  1  hare  maintained  for  some  years ;  but,  strange  to 
Sir.  It  mecteih  not  with  favor  from  my  brethren  of  the 

* !  '*  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinceU  that 

«r  «re  aU  upon  a  wrona  revolutionary  poetical  system,  not 

worth  a  dsmn  In  itseli,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers 

■  iiAil  Crabbe  are  free.    I  am  the  more  confirmed  m  this  by 

,  UvRf  laieiy  fDoe  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly 

P>/:«e.  whom  i  tried  in  this  wray;— I  took  Moore's  poems, 

t.-A  an-  (mn,  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 

vit  antb  Pope*s,  and  I  was  really  astonished  ami  mortified 

I  41  tin*  tDeflatue  djstance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect, 

«7i<]  oen  imagination,  paasioo,  and  invention,  between  the 

'\v.if  Oueen  Anne's  man.  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

WpimJ  upon  It.  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now, 

xntvtig  05 :  aikil  if  I  had  to  begin  asain,  I  would  mould  my- 

ac  t  «rcord»gly .**'£.  Dun^,  18I7.J 

*  .Stou,  batter  known  in  the  '*  Morning  Post"  by  the  name 
f-l  Hafiz.  TtOB  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
''i?li>rcr  of  the  bathos.  I  remember,  when  the  reignmg 
Umij  irft  Portugal,  a  special  Ode  of  Master  Stott's,  be- 
ruioiiig  thus  —{SMt  ItHpnfr  quoad  Uthemia.) — 

'*  Princely  offspring  of  Braganza, 
Erin  greeu  tnee  with  a  sianza,"  &c. 
il.n  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a 
*<*  *ii  thundering  Ode,  oommencine  aa  follows :— 
•*  Oh !  lor  a  La\',  lond  as  the  surge 
That  laahes  LapUnd's  sounding  shore.** 
L.T  I  bare  mercy  on  US !  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel*' 
f«»  oothing  to  tms. 

*  9cr  lite  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*'  piuwim.  Never  was 
''<%  ;iUa  so  mcoiurrunus  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
•  J  prmluction.    The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 

•••tfiiizina  t«  Bayes^  tragedy,  unfortunately  takes  away 

'•^  n^nl  Of  orl^nahty  from  the  dialogue  between  Mes- 

*.n  tn*  8ptnM  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canto. 

•  "lift.  «T  h«%v  xivm  amiable  William  of  Deloraine,  *' a  stark 

,   brnm^wm^gr,"  vulelioet,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher, 

I  t^oejvsuaJer,  aod  highwayman.     The  propriety  of  his 


Sonnets  on  aanneta  crowd,  and  ado  on  ode ; 
And  talea  of  terror  joatle  on  the  road ; 
Immeaaurable  meaanrea  move  along ; 
For  airopering  folly  lovea  a  varied  aong. 
To  strange  mysterious  dulneas  atill  the  friend, 
Admirea  the  strain  ahe  cannot  comprehend. 
ThuB  Laya  of  Minatrela*— may  they  be  the  laatl— 
On  half-atrung  harpa  whine  mournful  to  the  Maat 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  damea  may  listen  to  the  aound  at  nighta ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Homer^a  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-noblea  through  the  wood, 
And  akip  at  every  step.  Lord  knows  how  high* 
And  frighten  fooliah  babea,  the  Lord  knowa  why ; 
While  high -bom  ladiee  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard*a  grave, 
And  fight  with  boneat  men  to  ahield  a  knave. 


Next 


view 
roan. 


atate,   proud    prancing    on    hia 


The  golden-created  haughty  Marmion, 

Now  forging  acrolla,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 

Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 

The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 

A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  baae. 

And   think'st   thou,   Scott!*   by  vain   conceit 

chance, 
On  public  taste  to  foiat  thy  stole  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  hia  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  juat  half-a-crown  per  Ime? 
No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurela  fade 
Let  auch  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,'  not  for  fame : 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 


por- 


magical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be  equalled 
by  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  independence  of  the 
trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his  own  elegant 

{)hrase,  "  'twas  his  neck-verse  at  Harribee,"  i.  e.  the  gal- 
ows.— The  biography  of  Gilpin  Homer,  and  the  marvellous 
pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's 
horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  are  chrff 
tTmivre  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have 
the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear  be- 
stowed on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and 
charger  into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of 
a  wain  of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance, 
is  exactly  what  William  of  Deloraine  would  have  been,  had 
he  been  able  to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manu- 
factured for  Messrs.  Constable, Murray,  and  Miller,  worship- 
ful booksellers,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
money ;  and  truly,  considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very 
creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let 
him  do  his  best  for  his  pay-masters,  but  not  disgrace  his 
genius,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  repetition  of  black- 
letter  ballad  imitations. 

*  [*'  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I  had  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  was 
having  written  a  poem  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  was 
no  otherwise  true,  than  that  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that 
sum.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be 
censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum  as  the  booksellers  are 
willing  to  give  him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the 
trade  made  no  complaints  of  tneir  bargain,  I  thought  the 
interference  with  my  private  affairs  was  rather  beyond  the 
limits  of  literary  satire.  I  was,  however,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing any  Chins  to  do  with  the  offensive  criticism  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, that  I  remonstrated  against  it  with  the  editor,  be- 
cause I  thought  the  *  Hours  of  Idleness'  treated  with 
undue  seventy.  They  were  written,  hkc  all  juvenile 
poetr>',  rather  from  the  recollection  or  what  had  pleased 
the  author  in  others,  than  what  had  been  suggested  by  his 
own  imagination ;  but.  nevertheless,  I  thought  they  con- 
tained passages  of  noble  promise  "— Sia  WALTSa  Scott.] 

*  (Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  set  out  with  the  de- 
termination never  to  receive  money  for  his  writinaa.  For 
the  liberty  to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  hundred 
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Such  bo  their  meed,  mch  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  mose  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  ApoUo*s  venal  bod, 
And  bid  a  long  "  good-night  to  Marmion."' 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now ; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot. 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  rouse  was  yooiig. 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyn^  and  Maro  sang. 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim. 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name  ; 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appeara 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  yearL* 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  haye  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give. 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content. 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent : 
With  eaj^e  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies. 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Soathey  rise ! 
To  him  let  Camoeus,  Milton,  Tasm  yield. 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France ! 


guineas ;  and  the  money;  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  Cailde  Harold,  and  of  the  Corsair,  he 
presented  to  Mr.  Dallas.  In  1816,  to  a  letter  enclosing  a 
draft  of  1000  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege 
of  Corinth  and  Parisina,  the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer  :— 
"  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more  than 
the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth^hut  I  cannot  accept 
it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as  addi 
tions  to  the  collected  rolumes,  without  an)  demand  or  ex- 
pectation on  my  part  whatever.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft 
lorn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way.  I  wish  you  would 
not  throw  temptation  in  mine ;  it  is  not  from  a  disdain  of 
the  universal  idol— nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his 
treasures— I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to  worship  him ; 
but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  roust  not  yield  to  circum« 
stances.**  The  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Mr.  Mur- 
ray*5  earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  him  at  various 
times  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
bibliopolic  curiosity  :— 

Childe  Harold,  1. 11. jC  600 

III. 1575 

IV. SlOO 

Giaour 525 

Bride  of  Abydos 535 

Corsair 525 

Lara 700 

Siege  of  Corinth 595 

Pansina 525 

Lament  of  Tasso 315 

Manfred 315 

Beppo 525 

Don  Juan,  I.  II. 1525 

III.  IV.  V.        -        -       -        -  1525 

Doge  of  Venice     -       -       -              -       -  1050 

Bardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Foscari     •       •  1100 

Mazeppa 525 

Prisoner  of  Chillon 525 

Sundries 450 

Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  ) 
Reviewers,  Hints  from  Horace,  Werner.  De-  >  3,885 
formed  Transformed,  Heaven  and  £arth,ac.c.  ) 

Life  by  Thomas  Moore       ....  4,200 

£23,540 

>  *'  Good-night  to  Marmion**— the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death 
of  honest  Marmion. 

*  As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closelv  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  thev  may  almost  be  cla»sed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem.    In  alludmg  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 


Though  bnmt  by  wicked  BedliBid  Cor  a  vtfch« 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory*s  iiicbe ; 
Her  fetters  bunt,  and  just  relnaMcl  Iran  | 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  riaML 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  oame  on** 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  aad  woodVsw  1 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  oVithiow 
More  mad  magicians  than  tlie  worid  ei'tt  I 
Immortal  hero !  all  thy  foes  o^efcome. 
Forever  reign — the  rival  of  T«im  Uramb ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  Ihf  face. 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  oT  ail  thy  nos ! 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  heoet, 
Illustrioos  cooqneior  of  oomroon  oeDBo; 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoe  spreods  hv  ohK 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  tmvrlleis  do, 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  tni&. 
Oh,  Southey  *  Soothey  !*  cease  thy  varied  eoiig! 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  loo  lon|^ 
As  thou  art  strong  in  veise,  in  mercy,  spare ! 
A  fourth,  alas!  were  more  than  we  eovid  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  wortd  can  say* 
Thou  still  wilt  veiseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil. 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil/ 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rae: 
"  God  help  thee,"  Soathey,*  and  thy  1 
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"Paradise  Lost,"  and  ** Gierusalemree  Ljlierata.*' a*  tt-r* 
standard  etfbrts ;  since  neither  the  **  ierusaieni  PiMmiiiii" 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  *'  Paraihw*  RegaiDf^**  of  tlKE:  i.  -: 
bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  U>  tbea  x<  -: 
poems.    Query:  Which  of  Mr,  Southrf^  wUl  fnntvt  • 

*  "Thalaba,**  Mr.  Sonthcy's  second  noem,  if  wnTi*  .  s 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetrr.  ilr.  8,  wtabr^  t«.  7^. 
duce  something  novel,  and  sueeecded  toaamada.  *^ J«Mr  ^ 
Arc,"  was  marvellous  enough,  but  "  Thalatai,**  was  •  m 
those  poems  "  which,**  in  the  wonh  of  Porson,  **  «>iu  r*-  •  » 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  arc  forgotten,  tiut^n^i  f*a  i^.** 

4  ["  Of  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  song.*— Jf*.  < 

•We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon:  ••Madnc  di«dA-x»  '  - 
degrading  title  of  epic.'*  See  his  pretece.  Why  t»  c  «  ^- 
graded  ?  and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  Che  Jate  roofi-  -^  < 
Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pye,  Ocilvy,  UoJe,  wxl  v*.  • 
Mistress  Cowley,  have  not  exaltea  ttie  eme  nMMe .  t>uj  *f 
Mr.  Southey*s  poem  **disdauis  the  appeJlKioa,''  alkm  « 
to  ask— has  he  substituted  any  thing  Iwtter  to  lU  si#  a1  *  m 
must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir  Richard  Btackmorv  \l  :  * 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his  verve  * 

•  See  *«  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley."  a  tetlad.  U  Mc 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlrwooaa  tt  camcd  awai  :n 

Beelzebub,  on  a  **  high-trottuig  burse.** 

»  The  last  line,  "  God  help  thee,**  is  aa  mdrai  phurin*^ 
from  the  Anti-lacobin  to  Mr.  Souibry.  no  bts  Oartv:i«-«  > 
[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Mr.  <iitfonl*»  f«rodr  eu  H* 

Southey's  DactyUcs,  which  ends  thus :~ 

"  Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again !  look  at  thy  spdlmn-tenk  . 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  uiy  qtmautw^-^ 
Dactylics,  cairst  thou  'em  I—*  God  hclpthcv,  tiiiy  mm-  ' " 
•TLord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Sviii&»<« 
I6I3,  at  Holland  House,  descnhes  him  -'  aaihe  beAkiul:. .: 
liard  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time.**— "'To  baw  tlux  n»T 
head  and  shoulders,  I  would,**  he  SAy«.  **  aima«  hatr  «  -.■ 
ten  his  Sapphics.    He  is  certainly  a  nrepoiee5etx«  ^zm  ^ 
look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  anil  all  that,  lad  ihere  t*  :■ 
eulogy .**    In  his  Journal,  of  the   same    v««r.  t»e   v»»«^- 
"  Southey  I  have  not  seen  much  oC    Ui'*  Bor^zx^ki,  *    • 
eptc,  and  he  is  the  only  exiKtmg  cod/e  xoan  oclettrrv      i  ' 
the  others  have  some  pursuit  annexf^l  Ui  tli*-sr  motfttT--. 
His  manners  are  mild,  out  not  those  uf  a  m^  iif  tbr  ^  . 
and  his  taleou  of  the  first  order.    Iti»  |irose  «  aerff^n     ( 
his  poetry  there  are  various  opinion*  -  there  la,  per* 
too  much  of  it  for  the  present  Rener«itoi>>-;v«rr«y   «»' 
probably  select.    He  has  passsirrsi  eq\Ml  to  anj  x3%'rr*      t 
present,  he  has  a  pcrtf.  but  no  puhttc— e%rt/4  wr  b**^*  •>*- 
wntings.     His  Life  of  Nelson  »  be«ntjfuL'*    Elsv^'itxTv 
and  later,  Lord  Byron  pronounces  ^Qihey^  tkni  llj*a«*Y  i 
**  the  first  poem  of  our  time.**] 
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Next  coniM  the  dnfl  dtfciple  of  thy  school, 
'  That  mild  apostate  ftom  |ioetic  rale, 
The  ample  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  hiy 
Aa  soft  as  eTeuin^  in  hit  favorite  May,* 
Who  warns  hia  friend  *'  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 
And  qait  his  books,  for  iear  of  {^wing  double  ;'** 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
1'hat  prose  is  yene  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincioff  all,  by  deroonatration  plain, 
Poetic  souw  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmaa  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
( 'ontatn  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  telU  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  "  an  idiot  boy ;' * 
A  mooa-«track,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
Audt  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ;' 
iSo  cloM  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory," 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  K^atle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turi^d  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  bcst» 
Vet  still  obocurity  *s  a  welcome  (piest 
If  Inspiratioii  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,* 
Vet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegizo  an  ass. 
Sti  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  raiud, 
lU  brays,*  the  laureat  of  the  long-earM  kind.' 

Oh  !  wonder-working  Lewis  !^  monk,  or  bard, 
W'ho  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard  I 
lio !  wreathe  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou ! 

•  Lyncal  Balladic,  p.  4.—"  The  Tables  Turned."  Stanza  1. 

♦*  Cp,  up,  my  firiend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
I'p,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double." 
'  Mr.  W.  tn  his  preface  labors  hard  to  prove,  that  prose 
ami  vense  are  much  the  same ;  and  certainly  his  precepts 
»tKl  practice  are  stnctly  conformable  :— 
"  And  thus  to  Betty's  questions,  he 
Made  answer  like  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  lo-wboo,  to-whoo. 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,**  k,c.  Itc.,  p.  139. 

•  OoIeridKe>  Poems,  p.  II.  Sonirs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e.  Dev- 
m^hire  fames ;  p.  43,  we  have  "  Lines  to  a  young  Lady ;" 
lad  p.  53,  •'  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

'  fThus  altered  by  X^onl  Byron,  in  his  last  revision  of  the 
*^te.    In  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

*'  A  felloW'feehng  makes  tis  wond'rous  kind." 

•  V*  P««rt,"  B.  I8I«.— In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  li'ii.  Lord  Byron  says,—**  You  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lam- 
poon. Of  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only 

*f,  that  It  was  written  when  I  vras  very  young  and  very 
x't/rv.  4nd  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since :  more 
r<  iihMiIarly  as  almost  all  the  persons  animadverted  upon  be- 
■  i'-fA'  ^utMequenlly  my  aequamtancos,  and  some  of  them  my 
^n^u  U :  which  is  •  beapingfire  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  for- 
«tv,'t>ff  me  too  readily  to  permit  me  to  lorgive  myself.  The  part 

i  •:  .jtil  to  you  i«  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough ;  but, 

'  'm  Miph  I  nave  lonff  done  every  thine  in  my  power  to  suppress 
'i*  r  rrulation  of  the  whole  tnlng,  I  shall  always  regret  the 
•«  •»! onncss  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks.**] 
[Matthew  Gresory  Lewis,  M. P.  for  Hindoo,  never  dis- 
t«i><utfttied  him»elim  Parliament,  but,  mainly  In  consequence 
.  ihr  r\ey^r  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 

M  .HMffe,  iben  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
••  Jir  lii«rary  world,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  His 
7..c-%  of  Terror ;  the  drama  of  the  Ca»tle  Spectre ;  and  the 
•o.avice  calliNl  the  Bravo  of  Venice,  (which  is,  however, 

:  w-  more  Uum  a  version  from  the  Swiss  Zschocke ;)  but 
«:>.^c  aU,  the  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk,  in- 


Whether  on  ancient  tombe  thou  tak'et  thy  stand, 

By  j^ibb'ring  spectres  hail'd,  thy  kindred  baud ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page. 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  uge  ; 

All  hail,  M.  P. !"  from  whose  infernal  brain  j 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ;  | 

At  whose  command  *'  grim  women"  throng  in  crowds,   i 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds,  j 

With  "  small  p-ay  men,"  "  wild  yagers,"  and  what  not, 

To  crown  wiUi  honor  thee  aud  Walter  Scott ; 

Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 

And  in  thy  skull  dtscem  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  ^uise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheok  by  passion  flush'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  while  listening  dameeare  hus^'d? 
'Tis  Little  J  young  Catullus  of  his  day. 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  couderan,'  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns ; 
From  gfrosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns : 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  "  mend  thy  line,  aud  sin  no  more;"'* 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song. 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belongs, 
Hibernian  Strangford !  with  thino  eyes  of  blue," 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  aubuni  hue. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author  s  sense. 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

vested  the  name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
celebrity,  during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between 
the  obscuration  of  Cowper,  and  the  full  display  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  talent*,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'*— a  period 
which  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  fact,  that  Hayley 
then  passed  for  a  poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis 
was  lor  several  years  the  faahionable  versifier  of  his  time  ; 
but  bis  plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever 
before  been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talents,  were  by  de- 
grees unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as 
well  as  of  purer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging, 
MoiUi  Lemt,  dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputa- 
tion. In  society  he  was  to  the  last  a  favorite ;  and  Lord 
Byron,  who  hau  become  well  acquainted  with  him  during 
his  experience  of  London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  pea  in  I81« :— '*  Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever 
man,  but  a  bore.  My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to 
be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who 
hated  bores  especially,— Madame  de  Sta«l  or  Hobhouse,  for 
example.  But  I  liked  Lewis  ;  he  w  as  the  jewel  of  a  man, 
had  he  been  better  set ;— I  don't  mean  personally,  but  less 
tirefomf,  for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to 
every  thing  and  everybody.  Poor  fellow !  he  died  a  martyr 
to  his  new  riches— of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica  :— 

"  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again !" 
That  is,— 

'<  I  would  ^ve  many  a  sugar  cane. 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again !"] 

•  ••For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  an  M.P."— See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  "  The  Statesman,'*  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Jekyll. 

•  [In  very  early  life,  "  Little's  Poems"  were  Lord  Byron's 
favorite  study.  "  Heigho  I"  he  exclaims,  in  1820,  in  a'letter 
to  Moore,  '*  1  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  oi  yours."] 

»» [Originally,  "  mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more.*'] 
»•  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this, 
may  refer  to  *'  Strangford's  Carao«ns,"  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56, 
or  to  the  last  page  oithe  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's 
Camotins. 


I 


Think*et  thou  to  gtkin  thy  yene  a  higher  place, 

By  dressing  CamoSoB'  in  a  suit  of  lace  ? 

Mend,  Strangford !  mend  thy  morab  and  thy  taste  ; 

Be  warm,  bat  pure  ;  be  anoorous,  but  be  chaste : 

Cease  to  deceive ;  thy  pilferd  harp  restore, 

Nor  teach  the  Lnaian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold ! — ^ye  tarta !  one  moment  spare  the  text — 
Hayley*s  last  work,  and  worst — until  hie  next ; 
I  Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
Forever  feeble  and  forever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs"  shine ! 
At  leaBt  Vm  sure  they  trinmph'd  over  mine. 
Of  "  Music's  Triamphs,"  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumphed  there.' 

'       Moravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo  !  the  Sabbath  bard. 
Sepulchral  Grahame,"  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch  ; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hail,  Sympathy !  thy  soft  idea  brings* 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 

years, 
The  maudlui  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 


1  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the 
public  as  poems  of  Camoens  are  no  more  to  oc  found  in  the 
original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

«  Haylev*s  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  arc 
"  Triumphs  of  Temper,**  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Music." 
He  has  also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles.  &c.  4tc. 
As  he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography, 
let  us  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'s 
consideration,  viz.  "  to  convert  his  poetnr  into  orose,"  which 
may  be  easilv  done  by  taking  away  the  ffnal  fvllable  of  each 
couplet.— [The  only  performance  for  which  Hayley  is  now 
remembered  is  his  Life  of  Cowper.  His  personal  history 
has  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  zxzi.  p.  263.] 

»  Mr.  Grahame  has  jpoured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant, 
under  the  name  of  "  Sabbath  Walks,"  and  "  Biblical  Pic- 
tures.'*—[This  very  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  publish- 
ed subsequently  "The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  and  other  pieces  ; 
but  his  reputation  rests  on  his  "  Sabbath.'*  He  began  life  as 
an  advocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar ;  but  he  had  little  success 
there,  and  being  of  a  melancholy  and  very  devout  tempera- 
ment, entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  a  curacy  near 
Durham,  where  be  died  in  1811.] 

*  [Immediately  before  this  Une,  we  find  in  the  original 
manuscript,  the  following,  which  Lord  Byron  good-natured- 
ly consented  to  omit,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was, 
no  doubt,  a  friend  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to  :— 

**  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat- 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  *  elcan"  with  Pratt ; 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man !  again  resume  thy  trade— 
The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid, 
Though  daily  pufis  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy  *  Sympathy.*  '* 

To  which  this  note  was  appended :— **  Mr.  Pratt,  once  a 
Bath  bookseller,  now  a  London  author,  has  written  as  much, 
tu  as  little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  coiemporaries. 
Mr.  P.'s  *  Sjrmpathy*  is  in  rhyme ;  but  his  prose  productions 
are  the  most  voluminous."  The  more  popular  of  these  last 
were  entitled  "  Gleanings."] 

*  See  Bowles*s  "Sonnet  to  Oxford,**  and  "Stanzas  on 
hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend.** 

*  "Awake  a  louder,"  ius.  is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 


And  art  thon  not  Iheir  prince,  ha 
Thou  6nt,  great  oracle  of  tender  aoida  I 
Whether  thou  sing'at  with  equal  eaa^*  wmi  goef^ 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  ycUov  ie&f : 
Whether  thy  muse  moet  lameoUiblT  telb 
What  meny  eoonds  proceed  from  Oxfefd  hcQi/ 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  firiend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostmd ; 
Ah !  how  much  juster  were  thy  mnae^a  bajit 
If  to  thy  belb  thou  wouldet  but  add  •  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowlee !  still  bleniBg  and  sliD  U«ii^d. 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  cong. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  arooKnia  thmg! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damaehi  shed  thsir  bean. 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  yeais: 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powem  ok  vaio ; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Uttle^s  purer  stntka.* 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  soomest  to  oonfitte 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  haip  like  thine ; 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain/* 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood. 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mtid. 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  ;^ 
And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beaateooi  bibb!— 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kks, 
Bowles .'  in  thy  menMury  let  thia  preoepC  dvfO» 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man ! — at  least  tkey  aall.* 

"  Spirit  of  Discovery  ;•*  a  very  spintttl  and  pretty  dwarf- 
epic.  Among  other  exquisite  Imes  wo  hars  the  fiaUowisf  .— 
"  A  kiss 
Stole  on  the  Iist*ning  silence,  never  yet 
Here  heard ;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,*te  ^* 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss :  rrrf  trjr\ 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phsnoaaracr^ 
["  Misouoted  and  misunderstood  by  me ;  but  not  uir.fxL>* 
ally,    ft  was  not  ibc  '  woods,'  but  the  people  tn  lica  « * 
trembled— whv.  Heaven   only  knows— uiuess  ihrj  v^r* 
overheard  making  the  prodigious  smack.**— 0yr«B«  J*l',' 

»  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  *  Rot-^rt  « 
Machin**  and  "  Anna  d'Arfet,'*  a  pair  of  coaflsot  lovers.  «  >j 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  siartJed  tbe  wtt^ti* 
of  Madeira. 

•  ["  Although,**  says  Lord  Bvron,  in  IWI.  •*  I  regret  bar,s3 
published  '  English  Bards  ana  Scotch  JleriewviV  tlie  f  x". 
which  I  regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mx.  Bow^ 
MTiih  reference  to  Pope.  While  I  was  <iniin«  that  putL'*-*- 
tion,  in  1807  and  1608,  Mr.  Hobhouse  «as  dcjimos  tiu^i  1 
I  should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope«  and  of  Mr 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  had  cotoplelcd  m^  m'- 
line,  and  felt  lazy,  I  requested  thax  *•  would  do  so.  Hr «(' 
it.  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  ara  m.  lbs  t-^' 
edition  of  '  English  Bards,'  and  are  quite  as  tortt^.  xr : 
much  more  poetical,  than  my  own  m  tbe  sciimmL    ^te  it- 

grinting  the  work,  as  I  put  my  name  to  it.  I  omitteil  Mr  H(>> 
ouse's  lines,  by  which  the  work  game  J  les%  Ihan  Mr 

Bowles.**— The  following  are  the  lloe^  wnttra  by  Xr.  EkX'- 

house: — 

"  Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man !— at  least  tbey  icdW 
Or  take  the  only  oath  that  open  hex 
For  modem  worthies  who  would  liofic  to  nsc 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and.  bu  by  bit. 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  his  worth  and  wjt ; 
On  each  alike  employ  the  rrittc's  knife. 
And  when  a  comment  failK,  nrpftz  a  him ; 
Hint  certain  failings,  faults  brfoce  ujiknowa. 
Review  forgotten  lies,  and  odd  jovir  own ; 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  mtsfortune  'xeape. 
And  print,  if  luckily  deform'd,  h)9  shaiie 
Thus  shall  the  wond,  quite  untleofiwJ  a:  la.«r. 
Cleave  to  their  present  wit«,  ao<l  outc  t2uetr  past  i 
Bards  once  revered  no  moiv  with  nivor  virw. 
But  give  their  modern  sonneteers  i&etr  doe , 
Thus  with  the  dead  may  hxinq  merit  cone. 
Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o*er  11»  staffs  of  I^Eipe  ^ 
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Bal  if  ■Hde*  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe. 
Prompt  thy  erode  bram,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dances  fear'd, 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  ooly  be  rerered ; 
If  Pope,  whose  ftime  and  genins,  from  the  first, 
Hariy  foiTd  the  bctt  of  critics,  needs  the  wont. 
Do  thou  Msay :  each  fault,  each  foiling  scan ; 
'rh«i  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  evVy  pearl, 
'  Couiiult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll  ;^ 
I  U^t  oU  the  scaodais  of  a  Ibrmer  age 
I  Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
I  A^ft^ct  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 
!  Write,  as  if  St  John  s  soul  could  still  inspire, 
'  And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet'  did  for  hire. 
'  (») !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 
To  rav^  witli  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme  ;* 
'DiroQgM  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
'  Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead  ;* 
I  A  meet  reward  had  crown*d  thy  glorious  gains, 
<  Aud  iink*d  thee  to  tho  Dimoiad  for  thy  pains.* 

Another  efiic  I  Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  send  of  men  7 
BoMtian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
ImfMrts  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  «ends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive ! 
Liirs  forty  th^rasond,  cantos  twenty-five  ! 
yteyii  fish  from  Helicon  !*  whoMI  boy?  wholl  buy? 
Tnr  precious  bargain 's  cheap — in  faith,  not  I. 
Your  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat ; 
If  ( Vmimeroe  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain. 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain, 
lu  him  an  author*s  lockless  lot  behold, 
('oodemn*d  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold 
Ob,  Amos  C'dttle  i — PhcBbns !  what  a  name, 
To  fill  the  ^leaking  trump  of  future  fame  ! — 


*  Carll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a 
bnokMeJler.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poeticul  name  of  Lord  Uer- 
ley.  author  of  '*  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace.'* 

1  Lord  Bolingtm>ke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
dsrr«sti,  tMicause  the  ooet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a 
*f»rW  by  Lord  BoUngbroke— "  the  Patriot  King,'*— which 
Uijit  splendid  but  mahgnant  ffenius  had  ordered  to  be  de- 
nrwyed.— ("  Bolingbroke*s  tnirsi  of  vengeance."  says  Dr. 
JoKamoq.  '*  todted  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over 
«bom  he  had  wept  in  his  last  struggles ;  and  he  employed 
Msllet,  anolher  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  Ule  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  all  its  aggravations.^ 

*  Dennis  the  cntic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.-r 

"  Sklenea,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
Making  night  hideous:  answer  him,  ye  owls  \**-^ 

Dunciad. 

*  See  Bowles^  lata  edition  of  Pope*s  Works*  for  which  he 
rrceived  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  experi- 
<nc«a  how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 
taoiber  than  to  elevate  bis  own. 

*[Lord  Byron's  MS.  note  of  1810  on  this  passage  is.— 
"  Too  savaga  all  this  on  Bowles  :**  and  well  might  he  say  so. 
Tlut  venerable  person  is  still  living ;  and  in  smte  of  all  the 
iiiicuins  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
:*ia\  Afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  B.,  in  his 
'  «itiirr  ffiomenU,  did  justice  to  that  exquisite  poetical  genius 

•  iiiCb«  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  both 
tA..Hswofth  and  Coleridge.) 

*  I "  Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !**—'*  Helicon*'  is  a  mountain, 
c'»i  u<A  m  fish-pond.    It  should  have  been  '*  Hippocrene.**— 

tfr^mk,  19I0.J 

*  Vr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one 
"  '•tih,  oa4!ie  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now 

•  rum  of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of 
»  ^%.  ••  Alfred,"— (poor  Alfred !  Pye  has  been  at  him  too  •) 
-  -  JllCred,**  and  the  **  Fall  of  Cambria." 

*  (Bam  Lord  B.  ooUs  in  Wt  :—**  All  right.    I  saw  some 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meager  profits  spring  from  pea  and  ink ! 
When  thus  devoted  fi»  poetic  dreamt, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  7 
Oh  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied ! 
Had  Cottle''  still  adom'd  the  counter's  side, 
Bent  o*er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils. 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plough*d,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him." 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep. 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice'  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  paiu  ! 
The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain. 
That  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back  again. 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo  !  sad  AlcfBUB  wanders  down  the  vale  ; 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomM  at  last, 
His  hopes  have  periah'd  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipp*d  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  I 
0*or  bis  lost  works  let  clastic  Sheffield  weep ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  !*^ 

Yet  say !  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine  7 
Forever  startled  by  the  miugled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  youne,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
No  mercy  fiua— these  harpies"  must  be  fed 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  7 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 
Nor  hunt  tho  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?" 


letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate 
poetess,  whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no 
means  thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitter- 
ly, that  I  could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  it  un- 
mst,  which  it  is  not— for  verily  he  is  an  ass.''— B.  1816.— 
The  same  person  has  had  the  honor  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Antijacobin,  probably  by  Canning  :— 

"  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  famous, 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos."] 
•  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts 


of  a  ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  **  Richmond 
11,**  and  the  like :— it  also  takes  in  a  charming  view  of 


Hill,' 


Tumham  Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New, 
and  the  parts  adjacent.— cThe  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  also 
wrote  "  Westminster  Abbey."  and  other  poems,  the  "  His- 
tory of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hindostan,"  fcc,  and  his  own 
"  Memoirs ;  comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Charac- 
ters, during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;"— a  very  amusing 
piece  of  autobiography.  He  died  in  1624,  at  his  apartments 
m  the  British  Museum ;  where  he  had  been  for  some  years 
assistant  keeper  of  MSS.] 

10  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English 
Review,  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After 
all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  cousiderHOle  genius. 
His  "Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  worth  a  thousand 
**  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  *'■  degraded  epics." 

"  [In  a  MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Reverend 
William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  the  incongruity  of 
these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed :— "  Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as  many 
different  animals :  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  lines, 
and  he  will  metamorphose  him  from  a  ^^o\{  into  a  harpy, 
and  in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a  bloodhound."  On 
seeing  Mr.  Crowe's  remarks.  Lord  Byron  dct«ircd  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  substitute,  in  the  copy  in  his  possession,  for  "  htUish 
instinct,"  **  brutal  instinct,"  for  "Aarpie*"  "/e/oM,"  and  for 
••  bloodhottndty'"  "  hell-houndty'i 

n  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh 
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Health  to  immortal  Jeffrpy  !*  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boafst  a  judge  almost  the  same  ; 
In  soul  80  like,  so^ercifnlf  yet  j&st, 
Somi)  think  that  Satan  has  rcciirn'd  his  trnst, 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  B«<ntence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  nii^ty,  but  with  heart  as  Uack, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw  ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool. 
Who  knows,  if  change  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat?* 
Let  Jeffries'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope  : 
"  Heir  to  my  virtues !  man  of  equal  mind  1 
Skiird  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.*' 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !    Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
Aud  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  MaiB ! 

I  Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,' 

I  That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  bis  eye, 
And  13ow-strect  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?* 
Oh,  day  disastrous  I    On  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dunodin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock  ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  f 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 


>  [Mr.  Jeffrey,  who.  after  the  first  Number  or  two,  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  the  editori<hip  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  retired  from  his  critical  post  some  little 
time  before  he  >/«as  appomted  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  : 
he  isnow  (lMf»)  a  Lord  of  Session.  '•  1  have  often,  smce  my 
return  to  EnRljind,*'  says  Lord  Byron,  (Diary,  1M4,)  "  heard 
Jeffrey  most  highly  commended  by  those  wlio  knew  him, 
for  things  independent  of  his  talents.  I  admire  him  for  /Ai> 
—not  because  he  has  praised  me,  but  because  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who.  under  the  relations  in  which  he 
and  I  stand,  or  sKxxl,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would 
have  had  the  libcrahly  to  act  thus :  none  but  a  great  soul 
dared  hazard  it— .'\  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on 
cavilling  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."] 
«  t"Too  ferocious— this  is  mere  insanity.**— B.  I81«.] 
»  ["  All  this  is  bad,  becnuse  personal."— B.  18Iff.] 
« In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  and,  on  examination,  the  ball.**  of  the  pistols  were 
found  to  have  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to 
much  waggery  in  the  djvily  prints,  [The  above  note  was 
struck  out  of  the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being 
submitted  to  Mr.  Moore,  subsiiiuled  in  its  place  : — "  I  am 
informed  that  Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a  disavowal 
of  the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded 
himself ;  and,  in  mstice  to  him,  I  mention  this  circumstance. 
As  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  particulars, 
and  was  only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately." — 
November  4,  1611.] 

•  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ;  it 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  nver  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

•  This  display  of  sympathv  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 
(the  principal  pnson  in  E(finburgh,)  which  truly  seems  to 
have  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion.  \»  much  to  t>e  com- 
mended.  It  was  to  be  apprehended,  thai  the  many  unhappy 


The  Tolbooth  felt— for  marUe 

On  Boeh  occesiens,  feel  as  much  m 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defraodad  of  hie 

If  Jeffiey  died,  except  within  her  anns^ 

Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  porteutoos 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  arc 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  sroofid. 

And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  Uie  oousd: 

Strew'd   were   the  streets  aioqad  with  Bflk-vhils 


reams, 
FkywM  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  Mreami; 
This  of  his  candor  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 
That  of  his  valor  show'd  the  bloodies  hno  ; 
And  all  with  justice  deemM  the  two  oomfained 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind 
But  Caledonians  goddess  hofer'd  o*er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Mo«»; 
From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  venfeli]]  lead. 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  faTOrit^'s  hnd ; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  ma|rartie  powV^ 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  goldon  show^. 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  ataroai  ' 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne>r  thirst  for  gws  i 
Resign  t)ie  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  gnida  I 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit. 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit. 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  mgn« 
Xor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  Tain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan, 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  traveird  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen/ 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,*  and  i 
In  gratitude,  thoult  praise  his  rngf^ed  ihymea. 
Smug  Sydney*  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  toek. 
And  classic  Hallam,*  ranch  renown*d  for  Gnek ; 


criminals  executed  in  the  fixmt  might  have  rendefi^  tV 
edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  th*-  »«-^»*  "Cx.  be-  • 
cause  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  th»*  day  miu  tnilv  Ira e«w 
though,  like  most  femimne  unpulses.  perhaps  a  imle  »£«*. 
f  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad.  »  «  owabrr  U  tte 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  uf  "  Geir»  Topugvuibf  ■' 
Troy. "—(George  liamilioa  Gordon,  fourth  E*rl  wl  J.** 
deen,  K.  T.,  F.  R.  S..  and  P.  S.  A.  In  JPW,  his  ko.v..s^ 
published  an  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Principie&of  Beauif  ui  bt^ 
cian  Architecture.**] 

•  Mr.  Hert>ert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  for^ 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  u  a  "  Song  on  the  Re<^o«rn  >d 
Thor's  Hammer  :**  the  translation  is  a  pltissaat  etaam  la  *^ 
vulgar  tongue,  and  endelh  thus  :-> 

*'  Instead  of  money  and  rmcs,  I  wot. 

The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  loC 

Thus  Odin*s  son  hu  bsmmsr  got.** 

rThe  Hon.  William  Herbert,  bmther  t«i  the  Savl  oT  Camr- 

von.    He  also  published,  in  lt>]  1 .  "  Heiya.  *  a  peeia  m  s^rm 

cantos] 

•  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  outllor  of  IS*0 
Plymley's  Letters,  and  sundry  criliri»m*—c  Now  .1?^  "t 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  Sst.  Paurt.  Av.  *  £hr«wR'« 
Address  to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  Dul  **  sad  ma^ 
other  pieces  pubhshed  anonynKMisly  or  pneulonoBiChSfT 
are  generally  ascnbed  to  this  eminrtitiy  wittr  fai-nifc.  %t.* 
has  put  forth  nothing,  it  is  tMbevvd.  in  his  ows  naoie.  ct- 
cept  a  volume  of  Sermons.] 

w>  Mr.  Hallam  review  ed  Pajme  Knicht's  "  T«4«."  «nd  ^"»* 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  terse*  tlitneiA.     tl  •** 
not  discovered  that  the  lines  uere  Prndar**  tUI  tike  .** 
rendered  it  impossible  to  cancel  the  prm«|oc,  «^tiir3t  «• 
stands  an  everlasting  monument  nf  Haliam*  DEiret**t.n  - 
wVofr  ttddfd  to  ftcond  r<it/ioji.— The  fraid  Haliain  im  inni.  ^ 
Iwcause  he  is  falsely  accused,  seetnc  tnat  be  tMt%t^  *ixm 
at  Holland  House,   if  this  be  true,  lam  §cirrv^]»ut  lor  iopi 
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Soott  iDftf  pecebance  his  nuno  and  inflnence  lend, 
,  Aud  \n\try  PUIuw*  ih«U  traduce  his  friend ; 
\\\\i\o  fray  TbaliaV  Inckleat  Totary,  Lambe,* 
,  Daimi'd  like  the  devilf  devil4ike  will  damn. 

Kuowo  bo  thy  namey  uubounded  be  thy  sway ! 
.  Thy  HoUand'e  banqueli  shall  each  toil  repay ; 
Whil^  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  HofisQd*s  bireliags  and  to  leaniiue'e  foesi 
Yk  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  liffht  wings  of  saSrou  and  of  hluOi 
Bt'ware  lest  blittdering  Brouirham*  destroy  the  sale, 
'  Tnru  beef  to  bauuocks,  cauliflowera  to  kail." 
I  Thus  having  said*  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
,  Her  son,  and  vanished  in  a  Scottish  mist.* 

Thffn  proeper  Jef&ey !  pertest  of  the  train 
'  U*bMa  Scotland  pampen  witli  her  fiery  grain ! 
t  Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 

Id  douMa  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 

For  thee  Ldina  cull*  her  evening  sweets, 

\ud  choweis  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
'  Whom  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere-^ 
1  Thtt  Mccnts  ite  pagce,  and  thai  gilds  its  rear.* 
,  Lo !  blusbii^;  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamor'd  grown, 

Fumakrs  the  rest,  mud  cleaves  to  thee  alone : 
i  \nd,  too  nnjust  to  other  Pictish  inen, 

Eajo)^  thy  penon,  and  inspires  thy  pen !' 


ins  said  8o,  Init  on  bls  accoont,  as  I  understand  his  lord- 

kiiip'o  feasts  are  prefirrable  to  his  eomposilione.— If  he  did 

boi  nrview  Lord  Holland's  performance,  I  am  glad,  l}ecause 

II  nit)^  lure  tjeen  painful  lo  read,  and  irltsoine  to  praise  it. 

It  Mr.  Haliatn  will  t«U  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name 

t't-tll  find  B  place  in  the  text ;  provided,  nevertheless,  the 

«<uJ  liAiae  be  of  two  orthodox  musicul  syllables,  and  will 

I  « ii.itf«  mti}  tbe  verse :  UU  then,  Hallain  must  stand  for  want 

'  of  d  'Jtiicr— t  II  ciuinol  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  great 

wWitfTof  the  **  Middle  Ages*'  and  the  "  Coiislitutioiial  His- 

,  \otyo{  Ettglaad**  frooi  the  msinuations  of  the  juvenile  poet.] 

>  Pitlans  is  a  tutor  at  Rtan.'CMr.  Pillans  became  alter- 

«aid>  Sector  of  the  High  Sckiool  uf  Edioburg;h,  aod  has  now 

*>«-'.  u  for  mme  years  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  Univer- 

>.:y.  There  was  not,  it  is  believed,  the  slightest  foundation 

lur  tbc  charge  in  the  text.] 

*  Tbe  Hon.  George  Lambe  reviewed  "  Beresford's  Mise- 
nr*,"  4im1  is,  moreover,  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much 
ai>{)Uu«e  at  Uie  Priury,  8taiunore  ;  and  damned  with  great 
f  i()4Hiiuon  at  the  late  theatre*  Covent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
'iiitd  '•  Wbirtle  for  it."— (Mr.  Lambe  was,  in  1818,  the  suc- 
r*  'xfrii  randidate  for  the  representation  oif  Westminster,  in 
4>;»(KiKttiui)  to  BIr.  Hobhouse ;  who,  however,  defeated  him 
m  :hr  following  year,  lu  IbSl,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a 
*r«ti<>!ation  of  Catullua  In  1832,  he  was  appointed  Under 
•'Tftary  Of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  his  chief  be- 
a.^  bift  brother,  Lord  Melbourne.    He  died  in  1833.] 

'  Mr.  Broogtuun,  in  No.  xxv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Irtitiirhout  the  article  concerning  Dun  Pedro  de  Cevallos, 
Vl•<^^7>l*tred  more  politics  than  pohcy ;  many  of  the  worthy 
'  o'-^**<^'of  E<lanburgh  being  so  incensed  at  tbe  mfamous 
:<niH  iplo  It  ennees.  as  to  have  withdraw-n  their  subscrip- 
ts* — [Hmv  followed,  in  the  first  edition—*'  Th#name  of 
■.^Iifi9onage  IK  pronounced  Broom  in  the  soutb«  but  the 
iiuly  noflfaem  and  matttca/  pronunciation  is  Bsouoh-am,  in 
i<tu  *yllablc»  r  bat  for  this  Lord  B.  «ub9tituled  in  the  sec- 
'■*-i  eiUHM)  :—**  It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict, 
•«  1  »opu>9C<l,  iMit  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronoimced 
&ronui«  frtjm  Trent  to  Tay :— so  be  it."  J 

*  1  omrhi  lo  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  inlrodu- 
•toir  »  new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice  : 
twt,  alaa '  what  was  lo  be  done  *  I  co\ild  not  say  Cnledo- 
M4'»  «cfuu«,  It  being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to 
»  f«>uiKi  from  Cisrkmanan  to  Caithne«9 ;  yet,  without  su- 
-^'7taiur«l  agency,  how  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved  t  The  na- 
«*4ial  "  kelpies**  are  too  unpoetical,  and  the  "  brownies'* 
kxi  •  cnde  neighbors**  (spirits  of  a  good  disposition)  refused 
)•  «urK'ate  him.    A  goddesw,  therefore,  has  been  called  for 

«  purpose :  and  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  JcfTrey, 
w«i<iff  a  tt  the  only  communication  be  ever  held,  or  is  like- 
*  u  bold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

*  See  ttts  color  of  tlie  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 


Illtwtrions  Holland !  hard  would  be  his  lot. 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot  ? 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty*  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blesa'd  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,* 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  hia  fork, 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work. 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  !'* 
Dunedin !  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape. 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  ^e  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek. 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critk|ne ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole." 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh !  motley  sight ! 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite ! 
Puns,  and  a  pnnce  within  a  barrel  pent,'' 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven !  the  Rosciomania's  o'er. 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more  ; 


•  [In  tbe  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  Lord  Byron  pays  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  his  quondam  antagonist  :— 

**  And  all  our  little  feuds— at  least  all  mine- 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 

Are  over :  here's  a  health  to  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  ;' 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  souL"] 

V  ["  Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too.**— B.  1816.] 

•  [Lord  Henry  Petty ;— now  (1836)  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.] 

•  [In  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abydos  to 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this 
passage :— "  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Hol- 
land on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he  likes,  and  so  does 
Lady  H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  1 
dont  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  dtd  think  at  the  time,  that 
my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and 
am  glad  I  was  wrong,  and  w  ish  I  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  with  that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I  wo\ild  sup- 
press even  the  memory :  but  people,  now  they  can*t  get  it, 
make  a  fuss,  I  verily  believe  out  of  contradiction."] 

M  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  be- 
praised  by  his  disvUerested  guests.— [We  are  not  aware  that 
Lord  llolland  has  subsequently  published  any  verses,  ex- 
cept a  universally  admired  version  of  the  28th  canto  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  given  by  way  of  appendix  to 
one  of  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose's  volumes.] 

n  Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  mispected  of  having  dis- 
played her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the 
manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her  perusal— no  doubt,  for 
correction. 

w  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clap- 
ped into  a  barrel  on  the  stage  :  a  new  asylum  for  distressed 
heroes.— [In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus :— *'  In  the 
melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapped  into  a 
barrel  on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the  fortress  hides 
himself  in  a  green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
'Tis  a  pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  really  a  man  of 
talent,  should  confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions 
as  the  *  Fortress.' '  Music  Mad.'  *c.  fcc.'*— This  extraordi- 
nary humorist,  who  was  a  mere  bov  at  the  date  of  Lord 


Byron's  satire,  has  since  distinguished  himself  by  works 
more  worthy  of  his  abilities— nine  volumes  of  hiffhiy  popu- 
lar novels,  entitled  ••  Sayings  and  Doings"—"  Gilbert  Gur- 
Qey"— a  world  of  political  jeux  dl'espritt  Ac.  &c.] 
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Yet  what  avBil  their  Yaiix  «ttomp(a  to  pleaae, 
While  British  (sritics  ouffer  flceoes  like  theM ; 
While  Reyuolda  Teftto  his  <«  dammear  **  poohs !"  and 

"zounds!"* 
And  coomioD^hee  and  oonunon  aeiiBa  ooofonnds  ? 
While  Keniiey*s  "  World''-..*ah !  whaze  ia  KeoneyV 

wit?— 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beanmoat's  ptlfer'd  Caratach  aflMs 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  bat  woids  1* 
Who  but  must  moiuni  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradatioii  of  omr  Taunted  stage ! 
Heavens !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  Uying  bard  of  merit? — ^none ! 
Awake,  George  CohDan  !^  Cumberland,*  awake  ! 
Ring  the  alarum  hpU  •  !«<  folly  qaake  I 
Oh,  Sheridan !  if  aught  can  more  thy  pen, 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again  ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools ; 
Leave  new  Pizarroe  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memocial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  refonn  the  stage. 
Gods !  o*er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddous  lives  to  tread  ?* 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Bufibon'ry*s  mask. 
And  Hook  ooooeal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skefl&ngtou,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 
While  Shakspoare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closelB  rot  ? 
Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise. 
Still  Skefiington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize.^ 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtleas  coats  and  ULeletons  of  plays 
Reoown'd  alike  ;  whose  genius  ne*er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs  ;* 
Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,* 


>  AH  these  are  favorite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
prominent  in  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct. — [The  read- 
er is  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Autobiography^  published 
in  1826,  for  a  full  account  of  his  voluminous  wntings  for  the 
stage] 

*  [Mr.  Renney  has  since  written  many  successful  dramas.] 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue, 
and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus. 
Was  this  worthy  of  his  sire?  or  of  himself ?—[ Thomas 
Sheridan,  who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  pa- 
rent to  manv  amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  theatrical  management,  the  appointment  of  colo- 
nial paymaster  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died 
in  September,  1817,  leaving  a  widow,  whose  novel  of  •*  Car- 
well"  has  obtained  much  approbation,  and  several  children  ; 
among  others,  the  accomplished  authoress  of  **  Rosalie*' 
and  other  poems,  now  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  George  Col- 
man's  convivial  powers.—"  If  I  had,"  he  says,  "  to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  say,  *  Let  me 
begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.' 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  CoUnan  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole 
regiment— of  hght  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 
Mr.  Colman  died  in  October,  1B36."] 

*  [Richard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  West  Indian,"  the  *'  Observer,"  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestiog  of  autobiographies,  died  in  1811.] 

*  [In  all  editions  previoas  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  "Kemble 
lives  to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  that,  **  of  actors, 
Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatu- 
ral, Kean  the  medium  between  the  two ;  but  that  Mrs.  Sid 
dons  was  worth  them  all  put  together."  Such  effect,  how- 
ever, had  Kean's  acting  on  his  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing 


While  poor  John  fintt,  bMrOdo^d  villi  IIm  an 
Stares,  wondering  wka  the  devil  it  caa  tmmm 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  woal  fcw ! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  Jehn  apptaqds  il  lea. 


Sach 


are  v 
torn 


Ah! 


To  what  our  fothen  were,  uulesa  te  noon  t 
Degenerate  Britons !  am  ye  dead  Id  ili8a»e. 
Or,  kind  to  dokiess,  do  yea  fear  la  UiBe  * 
Well  may  the  noUea  ef  oorpRaent  face 
Watch  each  distortton  ef  a  Naldt^  Aioe; 
Weil  may  thoy  smile  on  Italy^i  bidiMoa, 
And  wonhip  Catalanrs  paataloooat'* 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  do  fairer  tiare 
Of  wit  than  pons,  of  humor  than  grimaer." 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  is  tfftfrj  att 
To  soften  maonen,  bat  eomipC  the  heaft« 
Pour  her  exotic  foIKes  o*er  the  town. 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Deoomm  dewiir 
Let  wedded  strumpets  langnish  o'er  I>MffiaTra« 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  fcnn^AKplaya  : 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  th*  eur*ptiir««d  Isofe 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripHng  dukea: 
Let  high-bom  lechers  eye  the  lively  PiMe 
Twiri  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  niadkas  rtH ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  enaw. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  po'mt  the  pliant  toe  ; 
CoUini  trill  her  love-inspiring  seng. 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  tislania^ 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  sappraaotB  of  our  vi^  ? 
Reforming  saints !  too  delicately  niee ! 
By  whoso  decrees,  our  smful  seole  la  aavv^ 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  baibeva  Aare  : 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unaiewa^  dcpiay 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  8abbalh-<kT. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pQe 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Ai^Ie!** 


him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seised  vuh  a  ftan  '4 
convulsive  fit.  John  Kemble  died  in  tfitn,— his  iilu<irj,» 
sister  in  1830.] 

f  iDibdin's  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  had  •  rm  </ 
nearly  a  hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  than  cwn-< 
thouumd  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covenl  Uankn  theaor 

*  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scenc^pauter  oe  Dru-t 
Lane  theatre—as  such,  Mr.  SkelBagioD  t»  nmea  liaii^li  J  ■ 
him. 

•  Mr.  [now  Sir  Lnmley]  Skeffingion  Is  the  UloiXtioQ*  k> 
thor  of  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty ;"  and  vnat  rotwJiesL  j*r- 
ticularly  "  Maids  and  Bachelors  ***  Baccalaum  bacuk>  iik»> 
gis  quam  lauro  dignL 

i<i  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notior .  ior  the  vwe 
of  the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  coabl*  us  kuor 
to  recollect  these  amusing  taolK>o^s>  BeiMtra^  mw  w« 
still  black  and  blue  from  the  tqueesc  uo  the  Arst  m^la  «£ 
the  lady's  appearance  in  trouaera. 

"  [The  following  twenty  lines  werr  ftmok  off  one  wa^ 
after  Lord  Bjrron's  return  from  the  Opm,  aaU  ss<a  vu 
next  morning  to  the  printer,  with  a  xegu«A  to  hav«  ibn» 
placed  where  they  now  appear.] 

»  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  auOakuig  a  mrmm  t<0 
a  man,  I  t)eg  leave  to  stale,  thsit  ii  is  \ht  xn«tUttiloiv»  aui  *«» 
the  duke  oithat  name,  which  is  here  aJlutleJ  to.  A  *ct»LJt- 
man,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  to^  m  cac  .Ks 
gyle  Rooms  several  thousand  pountU  at  bockgauiADii.*  Ii 
IS  but  iustice  to  the  manager  in  this  tn^tanct  lo  sar.  k.  >' 
some  degree  of  di^pprobation  ^Tis  mamfewd  hut  «*• 
are  the  implements  ol  gaming  allofiei  tn  a  pUs»  iSe««<>r 
to  the  society  of  both  sexes  T  X  pleaa:aot  xhin^  lui  .- 
wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  are  bie«fed  or  cutmsI  p  a 

♦  ["  True.  It  was  Billy  Way  wlm  lost  the  roroej  I 
knew  him,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Azgyk  at  Xh»  u^ 
of  the  event.**— Bjrron,  1816.] 
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Whem  y«f»  pi«nd|»I*ce,  FaahioA's  hallow'd  fane 

Spreadu  wkfo  bar  poftob  for  the  Dooiiey  train, 

Behold  the  new  Petronhis^  of  the  day. 

Our  arbiter  at  fUtamu^  •wl  of  play ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  meitlng  lute,  the  soft  laaciTiooa  Ivre, 

The  song:  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

llie  midnight  orgy,  and  the  maxy  dance, 

The  amile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 

For  fope,  fools^  ganestera,  kaavea,  and  loida  combine : 

Each  to  hie  humoi^-^^omoa  ail  allowa ; 

Champaign,  dioe,  miadc,  or  your  neighbor'a  apouse. 

Talk  not  to  ua,  ye  starring  aena  of  tnde ! 

Of  piteoua  ruin,  whioh  oorwlyea  have  made ; 

Ifl  Plentv*a  aatMhine  Fortune'a  minions  beak, 

j  Nor  think  of  poyeiiyv  except  '<  en  maaque,** 
When  for  the  night  aome  lately  titled  aaa 
Appeal*  the  be^ar  which  hta  grandaire  waa 

;  The  cnrtain  dropped,  the  gay  burietta  o'er. 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor; 
Now  roond  the  room  the  circling  dow'gexa  aweep. 
Now  in  looae  walto  the  t|un«elad  daughtera  leap ; 
The  fint  iu  lengthea'd  line  majeatic  awim. 
The  laat  ifiaplay  the  free  unfetier'd  limb ! 
Those  for  UibemiaV  luaty  aona  repair 
With  art  the  charma  which  nature  could  not  apare  ; 
'nieae  after  kuabande  wing  their  eager  flight, 
Nor  l<*aTe  mnch  myatery  for  the  nuptial  night 

Oh !  h1eflB*d  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 
W1i«ra*an  fo[]gettea  but  the  power  to  please, 
Fioch  maid  may  give  a  looae  to  genial  thought, 

I  Kdch  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 

'  There  the  blithe  youngster«  just  returned  from  Spain, 
CuU  the  light  pack*  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster  *a  set,  and  seven  's  the  nick, 
(h— done ! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 

I  If.  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 

'  And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 
Hrre's  Poweir*  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 
And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife  f 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 
Brgan  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
HliUe  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wonnds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 


'Ui:h  coDnectieos,  to  bear  the  bUliard^tables  rattling  in  one 
''••tm.  aiid  the  duct  in  another  1  That  this  is  the  case  I  my- 
tr  t(  cMti  testify,  as  awe  unworthy  noember  of  an  institution 
^tx.*'h  maierialiy  affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders, 
vhile  th€  lower  may  oot  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor 
uA  fiddle,  without  a  chance  of  indictment  for  riotous  be- 
fa»%ior.— [€k)ocetving  the  foregoing  note,  togeitier  with  the 
bars  m  tiie  text,  to  convey  a  reflection  upon  his  conduct,  as 
tmnafp^r  of  tJie  Argyle  institution,  Colonel  Greville  de- 
c8aAi]e>t  an  explanation  of  Lord  Byron.  The  matter  was 
fftervvd  to  Mr.  Leckie  (the  autliorof  a  work  on  Sicilian 
Attun*  j  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Oreville,  and  to  Mr.  Moore  on 
ur  fwrt  of  Lord  Byron ;  by  whom  it  was  amicably  settled.] 
*P<rtronius.  '*ArUter  elegantiarum'*  to  Nero,  "and  a 
I  cry  fireUy  fellow  in  his  day,"  as  Mr.  Congreve's  "  Old 
Kaclielor''  sa4th  of  Hannibal. 
« t  Thtt  original  reading  was,  *'  a  Paget  for  your  wife.*'] 
'  1  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night 
J  &?l)<*ld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 
fvTte  of  hospitality ;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three 

•  ''V/ck,  f  nw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of 
^•iHMte,  fiaeltug,  and  a  host  of  passionsL    He  was  a  gallant 

•  1  «(>cc«9«rful  officer :  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor 
-  «•  «rji:h.  Bntoos  will  forgive  them.    He  died  like  a  brave 

A.-  m  a  better  caui»e :  for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on 

«  Jerk  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was  josl  appointed,  his 

•/A  loofneoU  would  have  been  hold  up  by  his  countrymen 

ft>  »ii  example  to  succeeding  heroes.    [Lord  Falkland  waa 

k  I  ;4i  LA  a  dual  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  1800.    It  was  not  by  words 
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Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  alh 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  dranlroB  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  fUkiand  fall.* 

Truth !  reuse  some  geaiiine  bard,  and  gukle  his  hand. 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
E'en  I— least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost. 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  counUess  host  * 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  poblic  weal ; 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,*  than  they?" 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — ^when  some  bard  in  viitne  strong, 
Giflbrd  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  forever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice  ; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Viitne  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  H^z  up  to  simple  Bowles,* 
Why  should  me  call  them  from  their  dark  abode. 
In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham -road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harm  ?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself ; 
Miles  Andrews^  still  his  strengfth  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
liords  too  are  baids,  such  things  at  times  befall. 
And  'tis  some  praise  in  peen  to  write  at  all. 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 
Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes?" 
Roscommon !  Sheffield !  with  your  spirits  fled. 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle." 


only  that  Lord  Byron  gave  proof  of  sympathy  on  the  mel- 
ancholy occasion.    Though  his  own  difficulties  pressed  on 
him  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer  relief  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  his  friend.] 
«  V*  Yes :  and  a  precious  chase  they  led  me."— B.  18ia.] 

•  [•*  Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since."~ 
B.  1616.] 

s  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafis,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeraz. 
(where  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the  oriental 
Homer  and  Catullus,)  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  of  lite- 
rary poachers  for  the  daily  prints  T 

'  [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.  P.  for  Bewdlev, 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  volunteers,  proprietor  of 
a  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Bartford,  author  of  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Baviad.    He  died  in  1814.] 
"  [In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines  :*— 
**  In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  lettered  peer  is  Uke  a  letter'd  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence, 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  ] 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  Nine : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine."] 

•  [On  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line,  Lord  Byron  ex- 
claimed,—** I  thank  heaven  I  did  not  know  it ;  and  would 
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The  puny  Bchoolboy  and  his  eariy  lay     . 

Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  peas  away ; 

Bat  who  forj^ivea  the  aenior^a  caaaalew  Tarae, 

Whose  hain  grow  hoary  as  his  rfaymea  grow  wocae  ? 

What  hetorogeueoiia  honnndeck  the  peer! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maltre,  pamphleteer !' 

So  dull  in  youth,  ao  driyeUinff  in  his  age. 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  "  Hold,  enoogfa !" 

Nor  drugg  d  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stu£ 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laughf 

And  case  his  yolumes  in  congenial  calf: 

Yes !  doff  that  covering,  whero  moroceo  shines. 

And  hang  a  calf-skin'  on  thoae  recreant  linea.* 

With  you,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  natire  lead, 
Wlio  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Giffi»d*a  heavy  hand 
Hits  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerooa  band. 
Ou  "  all  the  talents*'  vent  your  venal  spleen ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  yoor  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  re^e  year  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantle*  prove  a  blanket  too! 
One  common  Lethe  wails  each  hapless  baid, 
And,  peace  be  with  you !  'tis  your  best  nwaid. 
Such  damning  fame  aa  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  mominglive ; 


not,  could  not,  if  I  had.  I  nrast  naturally  be  the  last  person 
to  be  pomted  on  defects  or  maladies."] 

I  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eig^hteen- 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan 
for  building  a  new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  Uuug  for  the  stage— 
except  his  own  tragedies. 

s  *>■  Doff  that  Iion*s  bide. 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.** 

SkaJt.  Kimg  Jolm. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  his  book-slielves :— 

**  The  rest  is  all  Iwt  leather  and  prunella." 

>  C"  Wrong  also— tbe  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  acerbity."— B.  1816.)— {Lord  Byron  greatly  regretted 
the  sarcasms  he  liad  published  against  his  noble  relation, 
under  the  mistaken  impressioa  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  in- 
tentionally sliKhted  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers,  written 
in  lhl4,  he  asKs,— "Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of 
making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  dispo&ed  to  do 
anv  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it.'*  And  in 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  fate 
of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's  youngest 
son,  one  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  at  Waterloo  :— 

^-  Their  praise  is  hymnM  by  loftier  harps  than  mine  , 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
Aitd  partly  that  I  dxd  his  Sire  some  wromM^ 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  w  as  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolu  deadliest  the  Uunn*d  files  along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd. 

They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thme,  young,  gallant 
Howard  I" 

In  the  following  extracts  from  two  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possibly  be 
traced  the  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian  :— 
"  Nov.  11,  If)04.  You  misuke  me  if  you  think  I  dislike  Lord 
Carlisle.  I  respect  him,  and  might  like  him  did  I  know  him 
better.  For  him  my  mother  has  an  antivathf—^Khy^  I  know 
not.  I  am  afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me  ;  but  I 
dare  say  he  would  assist  me  if  he  could ;  so  I  take  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  am  obliged  to  hun,  exactly  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  if  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts.**- '*  Nov.  91,  1804. 
To  Lord  Carlisle  make  my  warmest  acknowledsments.  I 
feel  more  graUiude  than  I  can  well  express.  I  am  traly 
obliged  to  him  for  his  endeavors,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  explanation  of  his  reserve,  though  I  was  hitberto 
afraia  it  might  proceed  from  personal  dislike.  For  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  consider  him  as  more  my  Mend  than  I  have 
hitherto  been  t«igkt  to  think."] 


But  DOW  at  once  your  flatting  labsis  «iaa». 
With  namea  of  greater  nola  in  blew'd  nftoaa. 
Far  be  't  from  ine  unkindly  to  opfataid 
The  lovely  Roaa's  proae  in  maaqoarade. 
Whose  Btraina,  the  faithful  ecfaoeo  of  hor  nnad« 
Leave  wondering  oomprehenaion  lar  brbiacL* 
Though  CmBca*8  bards  no  mofo  our  jooraals  filt« 
Some  stragglers  akiimiih  round  the  ^sliimna  atil; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  onco  wna  BalTs. 
Matilda  anivela  yet,  and  Hafis  yalla; 
And  Merry's  Metophors  apprar  anew. 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q»* 

When  some  brisk  youth,  tbe  tenant  of  •  sCaB,' 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  nwt. 
Leaves  his  anog  shop,  forsakes  hia  alotv  of  whom, 
St  Crispin  qnits,  and  cobblea  lor  tho  i 
Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare !  h»w  i 
How  ladiea  read,  and  Utexats  laud  !* 
If  chance  aome  wicked  wag  should  posa  his  jesC 
Tis  sheer  ill-nature— dont  the  worid  know  best  * 
Grenius  must  guide  when  wila  admire  ^kr>  thjmt^ 
And  Capel  LoA*  deciarM  *tia  quite  sobliiDo. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  aona  of  nondki  tndc  I 
Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  tho  useki  spaiftr ! 
Ld  !  Burns'*  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  ptioisi  far, 
GiflS>rd  was  bora  beneath  an  advafas  ai«« 

•  **  Melville's  ManUe,**  a  parody  on  **  EIijak*»  ItssOr  *  t 
poem. 

•  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daufthtvr  oftkr  notr.  3«^ 
King,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  tlM>  Delia  Ciowa  ii-tav 
and  nas  published  two  volumes  of  very  rrapsctaMe  abKiir.-^ 
lies  in  rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  suodrr  ik>vH»  a  tbr 
style  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Moak— {**  5(%e  since  ovr-H . 
the  Morning  Post— sn  ezceedina  good  naicb ;  and  n  ow 
dead— which  is  belter."— B.  I8l«.j 

■  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  w<irthics  vrhu  i^*« 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspftper» 

'  [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.   He  died  at  $s«kSBv  •: 
1810.    His  poems  were  afterwards  ooiiectod  iiv  Pr^U    scl 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Mm»  ^Ib^a. 
then  a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron,    la  a  IrUer  an'Vx 
to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Volage  fncAte,  at  sra.  m  Joar  :<!  I 
he  says,-**  I  see  tiiat  yours  and  rraM't  protev^.  Bur\*~ 
the  cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  r^ynica.  ai>i  ts  r*n<»:  • 
one  of  the  instances  where  desth  has  saved  a  man  (*  -r 
damnation.  You  were  the  rum  of  that  pooe  frllow  x^r^^eo: 
you :  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  onght  so«  kavv'  ^r«■' 
in  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  vene-)  maki&iE .  bui  r... 
have  made  him  inmiortal  with  a  eiaaiaaeir ;  wiso  «>ik  . 
think  that  anybody  would  be  such  a  btorkar^  aa  w  ^cl 
ayunst  an  express  provert»,— *  >i«  sotor  altxa  i  iiflsni  ' 
*  But  spare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  fol^fca  are  oaia. 
For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  be  cwgbt,  to  ■»  ^bss.'>- 
Which  two  lines  with  a  scratch  undrr  f •#!,  M  ttum  m^^t^ 
the  joke  lies,  I  beg  that  you  will  prvvatl  on  Mist  Milkaak  tu 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blackett."! 

•  ["This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett.  who  »>^»  ttea 
patronized  by  A.  J.  B."  (Lady  Byron  .i  **  bat  ttmi  I  kU:  «. 
know,  or  this  would  not  have  been  wnuan,  si  lev*  1  imjla 
not"— B.  1816.] 

•  Capel  Lofll,  Esq-  the  Maecenas  oi  stwtvmakr-.-v  ^ 
preface-writer-genend  to  distre»ed  rtneagm ;  a  ax».-  *•' 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wi»h  to  ae  4eUv«««a£  •: 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bnna  fonb— tTb»  *^^ 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celetmty  lo  the  noc«oc  ttt  «.Ji>« 
Loflft  and  Thomas  HiU,  Esquunes,  wbo  rtod  Ims  *'  Farais^-* 
Boy,*'  in  manuscript,  reooaMacwIeii  is  tu  a  foMoAi^.  »  . 
by  their  infiuence  m  soci^y  aad  litwaluiv,  mmb  «lfwa  ^« 
eral  attention  to  its  merits.  It  is  distroanair  tw  win»  «rf»T 
that,  after  all  that  had  been  dune  by  tlwsralof  a  fe«»  rnwe.-- 
the  public  sympathy  did  not  nasi  penaar«in>y  on  Up*  «jl«- 
able  Bloomfield,  who  died  in  cxtmna  p^^rritf  m  EittA : 

M  ["  Read  Burns  to-day.  Wkat  woiiM  he  hare  l«<pa  aT  a 
patrician  I  We  should  have  had  okoro  poliah^tc:»  l>^*<«^ 
just  as  much  verse,  but  no  munortalUy— a  d^rorc*  a*^  a 
duel  or  two,  the  which  lud  he  survived.  «»  bm  ^loui'^^^ 
must  have  been  less  spirituous,  he  nught  have  Ut^s..  «s  «  ^ 
as  Sheridan,  and  outlived  as  much  as  piMir  Biwaies  *— 
B^rsa  Jimrmal,  181S.] 
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i  Forsook  the  hbon  of  a  ttrvfle  state, 

Stfmord  th«  nide  iHorai,  and  triimiphM  over  fate : 
1  Then  why  no  moref  if  Phcrbns  tmiled  on  you, 

BlooinnHd!  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too?^ 
'  Him  »oo  the  manSa,  not  the  mu^e,  has  seized ; 

Xot  iDsptration,  hut  a  mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  be  encloied  without  an  ode. 
'  Oh !  mnfte  increased  reftoement  deigfns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

I^t  pcK«y  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 
'  Alike  the  rustic,  and  meehanic  sool ! 
'  Yv  taneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolongt 

C  otnpose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 
'  So  »faall  the  fair  year  handiwork  peruse, 

Vour  nnnets  sore  shall  please — ^perhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Mooriand  weavenr  boast  Pindaric  riEJll, 

Vnd  tailors^  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  ponctoal  bcanx  rewaid  the  grateful  notes, 

Aud  puy  for  poems-^when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  firaed  thnmg  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genitis !  let  me  tnm  to  yon. 
'  Come  forth,  oh  Campbell  !*  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aapirR  if  then  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thoa,  meiodioos  Rogers  !^  rise  at  last, 
IWall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arse  I  let  bieas*d  remembrance  still  inspire, 
Anti  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow*d  lyre ; 


*  Kee  Nathaniel  Bloomiield*s  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he 
vf  any  une  etse  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosure  of 

<  "  Uontngton  Green.** 

»  Vule  **  RecoUecUons  of  a  Wearer  In  the  Moorlands  of 
tuftii^hif*.** 

*  It  t»ould  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  ramd  of  the  reader 
th(>  authors  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  and  "The 

I  Pirsfures  of  Hope,'*  Ihc  mont  beautiful  didactic  poems  in 
mir  ianstiafe,  if  w<*  except  Pane's  ••  Essay  on  Man  ;*•  but 
•t>  many  poetasters  have  started  np,  that  even  the  names  of 
rampbeU  and  Rogers  are  become  strange.— [Beneath  this 

I  uvte  Lord  Byron  scribbled,  m  1H16,— 

"  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 

Had  a  nose  aquiline, 
*  And  would  assert  rude 
I  Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 

While  Mr.  Marmion 
'  Led  a  great  army  on, 

[  Making  Kehama  look 

•  Like  a  fierce  Mameluke.*'] 

I  *f*l  h«?e  been  reading,*'  says  Lord  Bynm.  In  W13, 
"  Memory  aaain,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my 

I  jrefrience  of  the  former.    His  elegance  is  really  wonder- 
tal^ihsee  ts  no  tuoh  a  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book."] 
■  t*«  Rofrrs  has  not  f^MUled  thepromlse  of  his  first  poems, 
;m3  has  suil  very  great  merit.**— B.  1810.] 

*  Gdford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Meviad,  the  first 
ttJires  of  Che  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal.— (The  opinion 
'*f  Mr.  Otibrd  had  always  great  weiiht  with  Lord  Byron. 

■  \ny  vufgestion  of  yours,'*  ne  says  m  a  letter  wntten  in 
,  ^<IS,  "  even  were  it  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of 
-  tb«  uxt  of  the  Baviad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massinger, 

•  wottM  \m  obeyed.**  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on 
fa^umg  from  England  of  a  report  that  he  had  written  a 
«4ttre  oo  Mr.  Otffi»nt  be  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Mmrray  :— 
*'  Ultoever  asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any 
riiuty  of  tlie  kind,  lies  in  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I 
r*tf  4id,  mV,  «««iM,  coiitf,  or  thouU  write  a  satire  against 

'  if  >ffoni.  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as 
nn-  mmrt  fiather.  and  myself  as  hla  *  pmiigal*  son ;  and 
:/  f  have  allowed  hM  *  fatted  calf*  to  grow  to  an  ox  before 
<te  tai»  A  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to 

*  »otliel>y,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Virgil's 
nf-oncs,  and  author  of  **8anl.'»  an  epic  poem.— {Mr. 
*^v;hy  afterwanls  essentially  raised  his  repuution  by 
rrj-  -tns  onghnd  poems,  and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad.    He 

.«r^  m  18M.] 

I     •  MacBetit  whose  poems  are  deserredly  popular,  paiticu- 


Restore  Apollo  to  his  Tacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  aiid  thine  own.* 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns. 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Bums  ! 
No!    though    contempt   hath   marked  the   spurious 

brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food. 
Yet  still  some  (^nntne  sons  'tis  hen  to  boast. 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  afiect  the  most: 
Feel  as  they  write,  aud  write  but  as  they  feel— 
Bear  witness  Gifibrd,*  Sotheby,^  Macneil.' 

"  Why  slumbera  Gifibrd?"  once  was  ask'd  in  vain  ;* 
Why  slumbers  GiflR>rd  ?  let  ns  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ?^ 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  7 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path. 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  7 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time. 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford !  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White !"  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

larly  "  Scotland's  Scaith,"  and  the  "  Waes  of  War,"  of  \Yhich 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  month.— [Hector 
Macneil  died  in  1818.]  I 

•[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of 
"  New  Morality,"  (the  joint  production  of  Mr.  (banning 
and  Mr.  Frere,)  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  in  which  Gilford  is 
thus  apostrophized  :— 

*'  Bethink  thee,  Giflbrd,  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  pagn  ; 
•  The  hand  which  brush'd  a  swarm  of  fools  away, 
Should  rouse  to  p^rasp  a  more  reluctant  prey !' 
Think,  then,  will  pleaded  indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse  T 
Ah  I  where  is  now  that  nromise  T  why  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  songl 
Oh  I  come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  sule, 
With  ardent  zeal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride  ; 
With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow, 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe- 
No  pause— no  rest— till  weltering  on  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a 
wound."] 

>"Mr.  Gilford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and 
Mieriad  should  not  be  hi«  last  original  work  a  :  let  him  re« 
member.  •*  Mox  in  rcluctanten  draconcn."— [Mr.  (;ifl'ord  be- 
came  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,— which  thenc#;- 
forth  occupied  most  of  his  time,— a  few  months  after  the 
first  ^pearance  of  this  satire  in  lbi)9.] 

»»  Henry  Kirka  White  diwl  at  Cambndge,  In  (kiUther,  IW«, 
ra  consilience  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  mi  mint  of 
studies  that  would  hare  matured  a  rniiid  which  diNfuM*  nrid 
poverty  could  not  impair,  aiKl  which  death  iu»4;|f  (l«ntroy«d 
rather  than  «ijW I jed.  Hi*  itoenin  'Altunwi  in  such  Uaiitii'S 
as  must  irnprejK  the  refuler  with  the  Uvt-Aifut  ti'vjn  that  so 
short  a  pe nod  was  allotterJ  Ut  tal#-ntj»  which  would  have 
dignified  even  the  ftsicr».*d  fiinrtiofi«i  tin  wa*  drr*li;iC'l  to  !»•- 
sume.— fin  a  lelUr  to  .Mr.  Ij.i:Iji*,  m  I**)!,  I^ird  Hyron 
says— "I  am  sorry  you  ^Jnn't  like  lUrry  Whit*- :  with  a  vrt-Ht 
deal  of  c&;it,  whjrh  in  him  was  niin't-rr,  tiw\fii\  it  IrilN-d 
him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Biackctt,/  c<;ri«-*  ih*-fi:  iti  p/,<'»y  u„i\ 
genius.  I  don't  ".av  tht«  on  account  of  rtiy  nii,iU'  nml 
rh)iiie4;  biA  >^uTt:\y  he  v.ha  U-y/O'l  all  ih«r  UUnnfiUtU'.n  i,r»d 
BlackflT*.  and  thi-ir  co;ialr-r;il  roM/'#r»,  whom  |,#/fM  uri'l 
Pmu  luveor  may  kj'Jnap  from  th«rir  ihl\,i,v  luu,  ihi.  mtvi'M 
of  tlie  Ira^Ie.  «*-««, i-ir  »•!»;♦.  hJirotry,  h*-  ^«»r«  ly  riu.k-  m-.ti  Ut 
Cliatterion.  It  w  a«vi/.,.j,,(iK  how  ijlHc  h«'  Whi  known  ; 
and  at  C.afnbndjre  no  or,*-  'hoM^ht  or  \\»-.tT'\  ui  •mh  u  roan 
till  h;«  dcHih  r*tAfTf'\  stW  u'Au*r%  u*v\tkn,  yt,T  ir»y  |*aft,  I 
should  h***-  hfi'ti  tfur*x  in'f^i  /.f  »uiU  Mil  a/:'iuai/ilaiM^  his 
very  intryuime^  were  re%t^;/n*i/Je."| 
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The  spoiler  swept  that  soariug  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  soanded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science*  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son  ! 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  purauit. 
She  sowM  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  finit 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  Mow, 
And  helpM  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Vicw*d  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wingM  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelPd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm*d  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast' 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days. 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
That  strain*d  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing : 
'Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme — nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — trite  ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires: 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe*  attest ; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best* 

And  here  let  Shee^  and  Genius  find  a  place. 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line  ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow. 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhymers  harmonious  flow ; 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  pamter*s  friend. 

Bless'd  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  mnsea  at  their  natal  hour ; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afar, 
The  clime  that  nuised  the  eons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaiau  shore. 
But  doubly  bless'd  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands  ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  their  renmants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright  !*  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glor}-,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 


*  [Mr.  SouthcT's  delightful  Life  of  Kirke  White  is  in 
every  one's  hands.] 

>  ["  I  connder  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius.*'— B.  1816.] 

'  [This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  died  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Trowbridge,  in  February,  1832,  ag^  seventy-eight. 
With  the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  Slowell,  he  was  the 
last  surviving  celebrated  man  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  con- 
nection with  Johnson,  who  revised  his  poem  of  the  **  Vil- 
lage." His  other  works  are  the  "  Library,"  the  **  News- 
miper,"  the  *•  Borough,"  a  collection  of  **  Poems,"  which 
Charles  Fox  read  in  manuscript  on  his  death-bed ;  **  Tales," 
and  also  *'  Tales  of  the  Uall."  He  left  various  poetical 
pieces  in  MS.,  and  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1634,  preceded  by  an  interesting  Memoir, 
written  bv  his  Son.] 

*  Mr.  Shee,  author  of  "  Rhymes  on  Art,"  and  *'  Elements 
of  Art."— [Now  (1836)  Sir  Martin  Shee,  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.] 

»  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the 
Seven  Islands,  is  author  or  a  very  oeautiful  poem,  just 
published :  it  is  entitled  *'  Hora:  Ionics,"  and  is  descriptive 
of  the  isles  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece.— [To  the 
third  edition,  which  came  out  m  1816,  was  added  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  the  *'  Oreste"  of  Alfieri.  After  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Wright  was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  St. 
Edmiuids<3 


And  sure  no  common  mose  iospiml  ikf  pern 
To  hail  the  laud  of  gods  and  goJIikft  i 


And  yoa,  aasociate  huda?  mhi^  natdiM  ta  fi^ 
Thoae  gems  too  long  withheld  fiom  modam  m^\ 
Whose  mingling  taste  combioed  to  ooill  0io  wnaA 
Where  Attic  flowem  Aooiui  odon  bmaihrt. 
And  an  their  renovated  fnigranea  Bvaf, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  yoor  natha  toagiia ; 
Now  let  those  mindB,  that  nobly  eauld  I 
The  glorkms  spiiH  of  the  Grecian  moM 
Though  soft  the  echo,  seom  a  boawM  i 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  stiilM  yoor  i 


Let  these,  or  sncfa  as  tlifae,  with  j«(t  ffUmt^ 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  lava ; 
But  not  in  flimay  Darwin'a  pompooa  chiaM« 
That  mighty  master  of  onmeaniog  riiyaa* 
Whose  ^ded  cymbals,  mora  adom'd  tbaa  daw. 
The  eye  delighted,  bat  fatiguad  tba  mt  ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  eould  aoea  map 
Bat  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  nalivn  I 
While  all  his  train  of  hovecing  ajrlpls  i 
Eyapoiate  in  similea  and  aauad : 
Hun  let  them  ahun,  with  him  let  tiaael  ilias 
False  glare  attraoCl^  but  mars  aflandi  Um  aya.^ 

Yet  let  them  not  to  Tnlgar  Watdnroith  atosp,. 

The  meanest  object  of  tha  lowly  gsonpt 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  pnttla  voidt 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Laaibe  and  Uofd 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  mnar,  nor  dara  la 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  Ihy  bomUe  teoA : 
The  natiya  genins  with  their  beiug  gi^pan 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notaa  to 


And  than,  too,  Soott  !*  resign  la  i 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  fend : 
Let  others  spin  their  meager  Jinas  for  bira ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire ! 
Let  l&uthey  sing,  although  has  teeming^  j 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profose ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth**  chime  his  chiMiili  ven«. 
And  brother  Coleridge  loll  the  babe  at  none ; 
Let  qtectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  al  mortv 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  imiae  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh ;  let  Stnngford  st«aJ  torn  Moo 
And  swear  that  Uamoens  sang  sudi  notes  of  yetie : 


•  The  transUton  of  the  Antholagy,  Bkol  nd  ]lcRiab% 
have  since  published  separate  poams,  wktcli  e^raas  9^am 
that  onlyreboires  opportunitv  In  attain  tmatemtm.-^^Ttm 
late  Rev.  Robert  Bland  published,  m  c«m«Baiaa  miia  Ik-. 
Merivale,  *' Collections  from  the  Gn«±  Asabaki^vr  Ha 
also  wrote  "  Edwy  and  Elcva.**  tlia  ^  Fmtr  HIm*«  mt 
Cythera,"  k.e.  In  fSM,  Mr.  Menvaie  paMakcd  ^Orku^ 
in  Roncevalles  •:*  and  in  the  fbUowing  ywu,  •*  An  QSc  tm 
the  Delivery  of  Europe/*  Us  is  turn  caic of  the  ''—- a- 
sioners  of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Coart.} 

•  The  neglect  of  the  **  Botsnte  Garden**  ts  Kvnc  prtmJ  •  i 
returning  taste.    The  scenery  is  ils  sole  "*^'*inriAtf-i" 

•  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  mMt  iffnaUe  fciUaww*  vy 
Southey  and  Co.— (In  170a.  Cliarlrs  Lamb  and  CtexW* 
Lloyd  published  in  conmnctioo  a  voIuhm.  mniltU.  "*  INwii 
in  Blank  Verse."  Mr.Xamb  was  also  tb«  author  ol  "  S*  t.K 
WoodWlle,*'  •*  Tales  from  Shak^peart:.**  lac  "  K.<«»)^  -rf 
Elia,*' &c.  He  died  in  18S5.  Mr.  Lluyd  ba»  fxnrv^  r''f'"-a» 
ed  *'  Edward  Oliver,**  a  novd,  **  Ni^^  Cauanr."  «•<  « 
translation  of  Alfieri^s  Tragedies.] 

•  By  the  by,  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  $cott*s  t^tl  pu««k,  t  » 
hero  or  heroine  will  be  less  addieiad  to  **  Qraosv^v.  «nJ 
more  to  grammar,  than  the  Latty  of  the  hmg  Btalte  la»«^ 
William  of  Delofaine. 

«•  V*  UAiQSt.**-llirrM,  181AJ 
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Let  Hafley  hobble  aQ»  Montgomery  nve, 
Xad  godly  Gff«hftin»  ehant  a  stupid  atmTe ; 
Lf  t  soDuetoeriug  BowIm  his  stnuns  refine. 
And  whine  mid  whiwpftr  to  tbe  fowteeath  line ; 
,  Lti  ^(At,  CnrliMe.*  Metilda,  and  the  reet 
.  Of  (trub-itrecfl,  aiid  of  Gro0v«nor*place  tbe  beet. 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  releese  ue  from  the  etrain. 
Or  Common  Senee  amert  her  riffhts  again. 

•  But  thoa,  with  powen  that  mock  the  aid  of  piain, 
,  Shouldct  leave  to  bnmblev  baide  ignoble  lays: 

•  Tby  couutry'e  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  baUew*d  haip — thai  haip  is  thine. 
S:ij !  will  net  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

'IliA  glorioos  reoord  of  some  nobler  field, 

Thau  liie  %nld  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 

^V'hoM^  proudest  deeds  disgnce  the  name  of  man  ? 

Or  Marroion'e  note  of  darkness,  fitter  food 

For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood  7 

ScoUandi  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  baid, 

'  And  lie  tliy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 
Vet  not  with  tbee  alone  his  name  should  live,  . 

'  Bat  own  tha  vast  renown  a  vrorid  can  give ; 
Be  knowQ,  pej^hanoe,  when  Albion  is  no  moret 
And  le)l  the  tale  of  what  she  was  befcn ; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall, 
And  eave  her  gksry,  though  bis  country  falL 

Yet  what  awaila  tbe  sanguine  poet's  hope. 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  7 
,  NVv  enu  spraid  their  wings>  new  nations  rise, 
\iid  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
\  few  brief  genemtsons  fleet  ahxig, 
\M)a«*  ions  Ibiget  the  poet  and  bis  song: 
E^en  now,  whatonce-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
11h  tmmieiit  meatton  of  a  dubious  name ! 
I  Whru  fttme's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
:  Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
Vnd  s^lory,  like  the  phoeuiz?  'midst  her  fires, 
Eibales  her  odofs,  blaxes,  and  ezpirea 


>  It  maf  be  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  Earl  of  Car- 

Uslr,  mjr  guardian  and  relatjye,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  vol- 

;  tone  of  piaerile  poem*  a  few  years  ago  ?— Tbe  guardiansbtp 

'  « .V?  nouiinal.  at  lea»l  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover ; 

i^f*  rf  liiiionship  I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 

I  if>i\  as  tu»  lordship  ifeemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential 

,  4»r<i<n(iii  to  ibc,  1  shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the 

;«cuilertwn.    I  do  not  think  that  personal  differences  sanc- 

Xhju  tlic  unjust  condemnation  of  a  brother  scribbler ;  but  I 

«r^  no  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a  preventive,  when 

^in  author,  noble  or  ignoble,  has.  for  a  series  of  years,  be- 

I  "citii  a  ••  dtsceming  pubbc"  (as  the  advertisements  have  it) 

«itli  dtf«r»  reams  of  most  orthodox,  imperial  nonsense. 

tte^nks,  i  do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  tne  earl :  no— his 

«fiffc»  I'onae  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician 

iA*hrti.    If.  beftwe  I  escaped  from  my  teens,  I  said  any 

•Atft«  m  bvor  of  tus  lordsfaip*s  paper  bookSt  it  was  in  the 

»•>  tit  ihititiit  dedication,  and  more  from  tbe  advice  of 

•Hiten  ikAA  my  own  judgment,  and  I  seize  the  firM  opportu- 

,  >ni?  uf  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantaUon.    I  have  neard 

'.<ttr  sume  persons  conceive  me  to  he  under  obligations  to 

b>rd  CHrtKle :  if  so.  I  shaU  be  most  particularly  happy  to 

^•ni  «tiat  tliey  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they  maybe 

•*')<  F  itppreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I  have 

iriiahfy  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  pnnted  things,  I  am 

(i'^paml  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  ele- 

e«Av  eulogies,  «idea,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  snd 

•tittgf  tmgedies  bearing  bis  name  and  mark :-~ 

"  ^^hu  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  T 

Alas  t  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

"^  «ar»  Pope.    Amen  W*'  Much  too  savage,  whatever  the 
»>JuMai)c»o  might  be."— B,  laie.] 

<  r  •  The  denl  take  that  phoenix !  How  came  it  there  r-> 
H  IMft.l 

*  The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1806,  the 
••  ^%t£wriect  of  St.  Paul,"  a  Seatonian  prize  poem.] 

♦  Thr  R«T.  Charles  Uoyle,  author  of  "  Exodus,"  an  epic 
^  *-  ii«Ttecn  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prise  poems.] 


Shan  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  7  ah,  no !  she  flies. 
Even  fimm  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize  ^ 
Though  printers  coudescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  tioare,*  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  i* 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.* 
Te  I  who  in  Granta's  honois  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteonsly  "  to  please," 
Foxgetting  dogg'rel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  bufi^n, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,* 
Condemn*d  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furtwh  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.^ 

Oh  !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  !^ 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 
So  lost  to  Phcebus,  that  nor  HodgsonV  vene 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson^s*^  worse." 
But  where  fair  Ims  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave  ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove, 
To  crown  the  baids  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires." 

For  me,  who,  thus  imask'd,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well. 
Zeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age  ; 
No  just  applause  her  honor'd  name  shall  lose. 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 


»  The  "  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  chess,  JiC,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  "  plagues  of  Egypt." 

•  ["  Right  enough :  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on.'^-B.  1816.) 

T  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  de* 
nominated  the  "  Art  of  Pleasing,"  as  *'  lucus  a  non  lucendo," 
containing  little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts 
as  monthly  stipendiary  ana  collector  of  calumnies  for  the 
**  Satirist."  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange 
the  magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavor  to  take  a 
decent  degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove 
more  serviceable  than  his  present  salary.— [Mr.  Ilewson 
Clarke  was  also  the  author  of  **  The  Saunterer,"  and  a 
**  History  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia."] 

•  "  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emneror  Probns  transported 
a  considerable  body  of  Vandals.''— Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  iL  p.  83.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

•  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise  :  the  man  who 
in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  may  be  well 
expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen.— [Besides 
a  translation  of  Juvenal.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  published  "  Lady 
Jane  Grey."  "  Sir  Edgar,"  and  "  The  Fnends,"  a  poem  in 
four  books.  He  also  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  But* 
ler,  Lucien  Bonaparte's  unreadable  epic  of*  Charlemagne."] 

1*  Hewson  Clarke,  etq.f  as  it  is  written. 

«>  [Originally,— 

"  So  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  name."] 

»  The  "  Aboriginal  Britons."  an  excellent  poem  by  Rich- 
ards. [The  Rev.  George  Richards,  D.  D.,  has  also  sent  from 
the  press  **  Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Bntain,"  *'  Mod- 
em France,"  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  anl 
Bampton  Lectures  "  On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy."! 
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Oh  !  would  thy  bards  bat  emalato  thy  fame, 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  hour, 
*Ti8  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion  !  to  have  been — 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Rome  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shattered  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  buri*d. 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
With  warning  ever  scoff'd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  leas  lofty  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.* 

Then,  hapless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  bless'd. 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit. 
And  old  dame  Portland^  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Yet  once  again,  adien  !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height, 
And  iStamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight: 
Theuce  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,' 
Whore  Kafi^*  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 

sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press* 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess: 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr  ;• 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin^  still  punue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtd ; 


1  Willi  this  verse  the  satire  originally  ended. 

«  A  friend  of  mine  t)eing  asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Portland 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman  1  replied,  "  he  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  past  bearing."  His  Grace  is  now  gathered 
to  hii-  grandmothers,  where  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever  ;  but 
even  his  sleep  was  l)etter  than  his  colleagues'  waking.  1811. 

s  Georgia.  *  Mount  Caucasus. 

*  These  four  lines  originally  stood,— 

*'  But  should  I  back  return,  no  lettered  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common-phice  book  on  the  stage  ; 
Let  vain  Valentia*  rival  luckless  Carr,t 
And  equal  bim  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar." 

*  [In  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  fnend  Hodgson, 
Lord  Byron  says,— "  I  have  seen  8ir  John  Carr  at  Seville 
and  Cadiz,  ana.  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white."] 

'  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures, 
with  and  v>  ithout  noses,  in  his  stoneshop,  are  the  work  of 
Phidias !  »•  Credat  Jud»tus  1" 

«  (Tiie  original  epithet  was  "  classic."  Lord  Byron  alter- 
ed It  in  the  hflh  edition,  and  added  this  note :— *' '  Rapid,* 
indeed  !  He  topogrunhized  and  typographized  King  Priam's 
dominions  m  three  days  :  I  called  liim  '  classic'  before  1  saw 

*  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forth- 
coming, with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical, 
typographical)  deposed,  on  Sir  John  Carr's  unlucky  suit, 
loat  Mr.  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the 
**  Stranger  m  Ireland."— O,  fie.  my  lord  I  has  your  lordship 
no  more  feeling  for  a  fellow  tounsi  ?— but "  two  of  a  trade/* 
they  say,  &c. 

t  [From  the  many  tours  he  made.  Sir  John  was  called 
"  The  Jaunting  Car."  A  wicked  wit  having  severely  lashed 
him  in  a  publication,  called  *•  My  Pocket  Book  ;  or  Hints 
for  a  Ryght  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,"  he  brought  an 
action  of  damages  against  the  publisher ;  but  as  the  work 
contained  only  what  the  court  deeme<l  leRitiniaie  cnlicism, 
the  knight  was  nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Esq.,  the  au- 
thor of  this  pleasant  satire,  has  also  published  **The 
Wreath,"  consisting  of  translation.^  from  Sappho,  Bion^  and 
Moschus, ''  Old  Nick  "  a  satirical  story,  ana  an  edition  of 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.] 


Waste  useless  thoonndB  oo  their 
Misshapen  monumeuts  aod  iiBuin*d 
And  make  their  grand  nlooos  a  gvoaril 
For  all  the  mutilafted  blocks  of  aft. 
Of  Dardan  toon  let  dilettanti  tall, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid*  Gall  f 
And,  quite  content,  no  mara  sb  "  ' 
To  stun  the  public  ear--at  Jeaflt  with  pnaaJ 

Thus  far  I've  held  mj  aodisliiit'd  earoar, 
Pjrepared  for  rancor,  steel'd  'gainst  aelfiih  lisar: 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne*er  disdained  to  vmn    ' 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  ool  m  load. 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  dinvowM  : 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  }^ 
Cheer  on  the  pack  \  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melboame  ' 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Hollaiuf  e 
By  Jeffi«y's  harmless  pistol,  Hailam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  hrimstona  paga. 
Our  men  in  bnckram  shall  have  Uowa 
And  feel  they  too  **  are  penetrable  stuff:^ 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 
Who  conqueiB  me  shall  find  a  stabbom  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  hanh  sound  «oaM  iif 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  witli  p£ ;  * 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawrd  bRoeath  my' «««(: 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  sinoe  jaotk, 
Tve  leam'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  tbo  inili : 
Leam*d  to  deride  the  critie*s  starch  docive* 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  fior  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss. 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  him: 

the  Troad,  but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  v  t^ 
name  what  don't  belong  to  it.**] 

»  Mr.  Gell's  Topography  of  Troy  aod  Ithara  eaiwyot  t»  •. 
ensure  the  approbation  ol  every  man  poe^rssed  of  tJ>^  - 
ta.sle,  as  well  for  the  informal  ion  Mr.  Geli  ctrnt^t  *.  ■• 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  (he  ability  and  rcMArrt  *.  *  -^ 
spective  workit  display.— (*'  Since  see'itiif  ihe  (Uaji  ec  T~ 
my  opmions  are  somewhat  changed  aa  to  \he  •ift^t  i^  *■ 
Geirs  survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.*'— B.  IM*. , 

[Shortly  after  his  return  from  Urcocc,  ui  Jhi  i.  Lcn.  Bi  . . 
wrote  a  review  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  WilUanif  l«e'J>»  ««f  k«  . 
the  Monthly  Review.  In  his  Diary  of  lUl.  4lhef%  ?  . 
passage  :—*' In  reading,  I  have  jtut  chanctM  i.pc.«j  %i  'i 
pression  of  Tom  CampbeU's ;— spcakuis  uf  Co.Ii*4.  kc  ^-^  •  > 
that  *  no  reader  cares  any  more  about  the  rAdnvrwr^ir  •  • 
Iters  of  his  eclogues  than  abo\x\  the  auUicnUcitjr  of  .>  w 
of  Troy.'  'Tis  false— we  do  care  aboot  *  the  amfcei  •■»-  ♦ 
the  tale  of  Troy.*  I  have  stood  upon  that  piax<«  A^*  r 
more  than  a  mouth,  in  1610  ;  luid  if  any  Ihmg  diiair**^'^^'  :.  • 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Brrant  bad  i,.*;  •r*  . 
its  veracity.  It  is  true  1  read  *  Homer  Trareso««l.  tw  ».  * 
Uobhouse  and  others  bored  me  wiUi  their  leanieil  h>  .*  <•  - 
and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  «eneraicd  Uwgrmi^  .-•.  i. 
as  the  truth  of  ktstorif  (in  ibe  malcnaJ  /«rf#'«  sad  uf  »  — 
Otherwise  it  would  have  given  me  oo  deliK^  ^'b>  •  . 
persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  mi^btviocnb^  *;  • 
did  not  contain  a  hefo!— its  very  mBc:i*ttti4v  prv^rt  •.• 
Men  do  not  labor  over  the  ignohle  and  (vttv  at^  — c- ' 
why  should  not  the  dead  be  Nvmur**  dead  ""] 

M  [  Lord  Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  viith  ihe  dt<^e  m- 
tion  to  keep  no  journal.  In  a  letter  to  bis  tnettd  h»i  - 
Drury.  when  on  the  point  of  saiUng.  he  p»e«ouiLi5  iu*  >  - 
"  Hobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparMloos  <Mr  a  !«»  i  •» 
his  return :-  one  hundred  pens,  tn-o  falluss  <if  japat* 
and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is  xm  t^^/i  pninsDm  '  • 
discerning  public.  I  have  laid  down  oiv  pen,  t^  h««r  r^i  • 
ised  to  contribute  a  chapter  OfiUbe^taia  of  ooral«,^«  *.  ' 

11  [*'  Singtilar  enough,  and  4ta  enough,  G«4  loiii^v*  ~l 
1816.] 

» [In  this  psssAge,  hastily  thrown  off  as  tt  ia,>  ^*  wt  a- 
says  Moore,  "  the  stron«:e5t  trsce  of  Ihsii  «tncfWl»d  ^r-  ■  ~ 
which  bleeds,  as  it  were,  ihrousto  all  (us  fnL&ofuvi^  «i* 
tings.'*! 
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'  Nay  mote,  tboDgli  att  my  rival  ihymMton  firowo,        | 
I  too  can  iiimt  a  poetaster  ijown ;  i 

And,  ann'd  in  proof,  the  {jranotlet  cait  at  once 
To  Seotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce.  ; 

Thus  much  IVe  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  «>roii^*d  these  riffhteous  times,  let  others  say : 
Thi^,  (et  the  world,  which  kno«lb  not  how  to  spare,      | 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.'  i 

roffTacBirr  to  ths  tscosD  BuiTioir.  I 

I  itiva  bren  infoTTned,  since  the  present  edition  went  to 
the  pres«.  that  ray  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  tbe 
C'lnburgh   Reviewers*  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  ' 
rntique  oo  oiy  poor,  (centle,  umrtHftmg  Muse,  whom  Ihey  ' 
tu\t  alreaily  so  bG-devi!ed  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry :         | 

'■  Tant«ne  animis  coelestibus  ir«  r** 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Aifdrew  Aguecoeek  I 
"&]th, "  An  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of  fence.  I  had  ' 
^en  him  danmed  ere  I  had  fought  him.**    What  a  pity  it  is 
T.ut  f  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  toe  next 
numt>er  h:ts  passed  the  Tweed !    But  I  yet  hope  to  light 
ov  pi^te  wuh  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  per-  ' 
*mii:tr  towards  their  great  hterary  anthropophasus,  Jef- 
^n  T ;  inix  whmt  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  j 
oota.  who  feed  by  "  lying  and  slandering."  and  »l%ke  their  ] 
iJLrxi  by  "evil  speakmg***    I  have  adduced  fiicts  already  i 
uoH  kno'A-n.  juid  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  slated  my  free  i 
op'otioQ,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury:— what  | 
*o*r«Q^r  was  ever  foiled  by  being  pelted  with  mud!    It 
mar  *te  saul  that  I  quit  England  because  I  have  rerx«urcd 
tbrrv  ••  persons  of  honor  and  wit  about  town  :**  but  I  am 
(^tniag  bach  again,  and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till 


mv  recnm.  Tlmce  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  mo- 
tives for  leaving  England  are  very  different  from  fears, 
litr>rary  or  personal:  tho«e  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be 
convinced.  Since  the  puMieation  of  this  thinf ,  my  name 
has  not  been  concealed  i  I  have  been  mostly  m  London, 
ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alas  I  *♦  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
over.'^or.  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 
There  is  a  youth  ycleped  Hewson  Clarke,  (subaudir^^i/ire,) 
a  sixer  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  I  believe,  a  denizen  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  whom  I  have  inlrodurcd  in  thesie  pages 
to  much  better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
meet ;  he  i%.  notwithstimding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  Quarrel  with  a 
bear,  kept  bv  me  at  Camhndge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and 
whom  the  jealotury  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented 
from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  and.  what  is  worse,  the 
defenceless  innocent  above  mentioned,  in  the  •*  Satinst,"  for 
one  year  and  some  months,  i  am  utterly  unconsnous  of 
having  eiven  him  any  provocation ;  inde<vl,  I  am  gniltlejis 
of  ba«-ing  heard  his  name  till  coupled  with  the  **  Satirist /' 
He  has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that, 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plasnarv,  he  is  rather  phased  than  otherwise. 
I  have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  ray  bear  and  my  book,  except 
the  editor  of  tbe  "  SaiinM."  who,  it  seem",  is  a  gentleman- 
God  i»ot !  I  wish  he  rouM  imnart  a  little  of  his  gentility  to 
his  subordinate  vnbbler?.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jeminjrham  is 
about  to  take  up  the  ru-igels  for  his  Maecenas.  Lord  Carlisle. 
I  hope  not :  he  was  one  of  the  few.  who.  in  tbe  very  short 
intercourse  I  had  with  liim,  treated  me  with  kindneiis  when 
a  boy ;  and  whatever  he  may  *ay  or  do,  "  pour  on,  I  will 
endure.**  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  general 
note  of  thank«fnvmg  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publishers ; 
and,  m  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wiah 

•*  To  all  and  each  a  fair  good-night. 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 


HINTS  FROM  HORACE: 


ALLITmOir  Et  BfOLISH  TKBSB  TO   THB   EPimXB   "  AD   PDOXES,    DC   ABTE   POCTICA, 
UrrSNDKD   At  A  SCaUBL  TO   "  KXGUSB   BaaOO  AKO   SCOTCfl   aETIEWEaS.*'' 


•*  Ereo  ftragar  vice  cotis,  arutora 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi.** 

Iloa.  D€  AtU  Poet. 

'  Hhymes  are  difficult  things— they  are  stubborn  things,  sir.** 

FiELDr?fo*s  AwuHm 


Athens.    C^>ucliia  Convent,  March  IS,  18U. 
Woo  would  not  laufrfa,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
Ifis  costly  CAnvasB  with  each  flatter'd  face, 
\busrd  his  art,  tilt  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  citv  grow  centaur*  nndemeath  his  brush  7 

llumano  captti  cerricem  pictor  eqninam 
Jungere  ai  veht,  et  varias  indocere  plnmas. 


<  r*  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wiiih 
bald  fic/er  been  written— not  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
u'ltioe  of  much  uf  the  critical,  and  some  oi  the  per«onal 
(«i  of  It — bat  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  i  cannot 
trproTf."*— Byroji.    July  14,  ISlff.    Diodaii.  Geneva,] 

* '  Authors  are  apt,  it  it  said,  to  e^  imate  their  performance* 
:<»rr  aroordnig  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
ihin  the  plea.*ure  they  afford  to  the  public ;  and  it  i-»  only 
!•  ttii«  way  that  we  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  ex- 
trjorJmary  value  which  Lord  Byron  atUiche*!,  even  many 
'*v\^  years  after  they  were  wntten,  to  these  "  Hint*  from 
n<irtwre  "  The  bu»ioess  of  tramsUttHip  Horace  ha*  hitherto 
*ietM  a  (u)pelR«t  one ;— and  notwitivtanding  the  bnll.ant 
cieieroeas  of  some  passages,  in  both  Pope's  and  $wi/t*s 
fmu^itiomt  of  him,  there  had  been,  on'  the  whole,  very  littie 
lu  nvMMT9M*  any  one  to  meddle  seriously  even  siitb  that 
Uras  diOknb  department  It  is,  comparatively,  an  eaiiy 
aftor  to  transfer  tbe  effsct^  or  something  like  the  eflsct,  of 


Or,  shoold  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  tale, 
A  maid  of  honor  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dobost — as  once  the  world  has  seen — 
De^rrsde  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 

Undiqne  collati*  memhri^.  ut  turptter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piM*em  mulier  formo^^  supemi  ; 


I  the  majestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ;  but  the  floral ian 

I  satire  u»  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  exriuuiite  deliriuTy— uniting 
perfect  ea»e  with  perfect  eletraiice  throughout— aj»  has 
hitherto  defied  all  the  hkiil  of  the  moderns. '  L4)rd  Byron. 

,  however,  having  conifj<ised  thin  piece  at  Athens,  in  Ihll.  and 
broufrht  it  homein  the  «ame  de»k  with  the  two  fimt  cantoe 
of  "  Childe  HaroUl,"  app**Jirs  t/>  have,  on  hm  amvHl  in  liOn- 
don,  coniemplateii  it«  publication  aa  far  more  likely  U>  in- 
crease  hi«  reputation  than  that  of  hm  onstnal  poem.  Per- 
haps Milton's  preference  of  the  "  Para/lite  Regai ne<r*  over 
the  "  Paradise  Lost"  i*  nttt  a  more  deciiive  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  great  author  may  mistake  the  source  of 
bis  grealneas. 

j  Lord  Byron  was  prevented  from  pibh«hing  the*e  linep,  by 
a  feeling,  which,  conMdpnns:  his  hirh  notion  of  their  merit, 

,  does  him  hr>nor.  By  arndent,  or  nearly  to,  the  "  Harold" 
came  out  before  the  "  HinuT— and  the  reception  of  the 
former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Byron,  that  tt  eoold 
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Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  ga^  his  grinning  firiends.' . 
Believe  me,  Moschus,^  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams. 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  wiUiout  head  or  feet' 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists*  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthened  how ; 
We  claim  this  mutaal  mercy  for  oar  task. 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask ; 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams- 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A  labored,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  stmin 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain ; 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  gothic  halls,      [walls ; 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  advent'rous  nnmbeis,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames.* 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shino^ 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign  ; 
You  plan  a  vase — it  dwindles  to  a  pot ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street — fasting  and  forgot ; 

Spectatum  admissi  risiim  teneatis,  amici  ? 
Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  libnim 
Persimilem,  ciijus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  rans 
Fini?entur  species ;  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formie.    Pictnribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  sequa  potestas. 
Scimus,  et  banc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissun : 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coSant  imoiitia ;  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentyr,  tigribus  agni. 

Incoeptis  gravibus  plenimque  et  magna  professis 
Purpureus/lat^  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus  ;  cam  lucus  et  ara  DianaB, 
Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus  :  et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes 
Navibus,  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  ccepit 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum 


scarcely  fail  to  take  off,  for  the  lime,  the  edge  of  his  appetite 
for  literary  bitterness.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing 
constantly  in  society  with  persons  who  had— from  good 
sense,  or  good-nature,  or  from  both— overlooked  the  pctu- 
lancies  of  nis  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'*  and 
felt,  as  he  said,  that  he  should  be  "  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head"  if  he  were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a  continua- 
tion of  his  juvenile  lampoon.  Nine  years  had  passed  ere  he 
is  found  writing  thus  to  Mr.  Murray :— "  Get  from  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  and  send  me,  a  proof  of  my  *  Hints  from  Horace :'  it 
has  now  the  Mrausi  premalur  m  onfiMR  complete  for  its  pro- 
duction. I  have  a  notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names 
and  passages,  it  will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  late  observa- 
tions for  Pope  amongst  the  notes.  As  far  as  versification 
goes,  It  is  sood ;  and,  in  looking  back  at  what  I  wrote  about 
that  period,  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  little  I  have  trained 
on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now :  but  that  comes  of  my 
having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.'*  On 
hearing,  however,  that,  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  opinion,  the 
iambics  would  require  "  a  good  deal  of  slashing**  to  suit  the 
times,  the  notion  of  printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned. 
They  were  first  puolished,  therefore,  in  1831,  seven  years 
after  the  poet's  death.] 

1  In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad 
wherever  there  are  Englishmen,  I  read  an  account  of  this 

dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H as  a  ♦'  beast,"  and 

the  consequent  action,  &c.  The  circumstance  is,  probably, 
too  well  known  to  require  further  comment.— fThe  gentle- 
man here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope^  Esq.,  the  author  of 
"  Anastasius,**  and  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art 
this  country  ever  possessed.  Having,  somehow,  offended  an 
unprincipled  French  painter,  by  name  Dubost,  that  ad- 


Laugh*d  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  ReTww, 
Whose  wit  is  never  trouMosoiae  tiU*-trae«' 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspirvy 
Lot  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portiofM>f  the  ifiyminf  trihs 
(Give  ear,  ray  friend, Tor  thou  hast  been  a  scribe^ 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labor  to  be  brief — ^become  obscure  ; 
One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fast ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  hb  subject  to  satiety ; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engravea 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boan  beneath  tbi»  waves! 

Unless  your  care 's  exact,  your  jod|{meiii  nic*. 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  mnuB  pft]t« 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  niL 
For  gallygaakins  Slowshears  is  yoor  nuui ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.^ 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  mmt 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  ApoQoV  frame  f 
Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but — a  bottle  noM! 

Dear  authore !  suit  yonr  topios  to  yofur  strra^. 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length  ; 

Maxima  pars  vatnm,  pater,  et  juvenes  pair*  d^ssX. 
Decipirour  specie  recti.    Brevis  esse  lawo, 
Obscurus  flo :  sectantem  levia,  nerri 
Deficiunt  animique :  professus  grandia,  lurxet : 
Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  umtdusqiie  pfoodlB 
Qui  variare  copit  rem  prodiriaUler  unam, 
Delphinura  sylvis  appingit*  fluctibus  apniia. 

In  vitium  ducit  culpe?  fuga,  a  eaiat  arte. 
iBmilium  circa  ludum  fuber  imus  et  iiacues 
Exprimet,  et  molles  imiubitur  sere  capillos ; 
Infelix  opens  summa,  quia  ponere  to«Qia 
Nesciet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  compooers  enresa. 
Non  magis  esse  velim,  quam  praro  mvne  naaov 
Spectanuum  ninrris  oculis  nigroque  CAptUa 

Sumite  materiem  vestris,  qui  senhitis.  «q 
Viribus  ;  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  npcuaeoL, 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potenier  ent  rrs. 
Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc.  ncr  lucidas  onSo. 

Ordinis  luec  virtus  erit  et  renus,  am  ego  Ikilor. 

venturer  revenged  himself  by  a  picture  callciS  *•  Bc«Bity  tat 
the  Beast,**  in  which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  «crv  trjiff^itt 
ed  according  to  the  well-known  fairy  story.  The  p^cTr 
had  too  much  malice  not  to  succeed .  an«l,  to  th^  d  vr»<3r 
of  John  Bull,  the  exhibition  of  it  is  sa,M  to  bare  hw^^ 
thirty  pounds  in  a  day.  A  brother  of  Mrr.  Ha)*-  ihsvr.  i  • 
sword  through  the  canvass  ;  and  M.  Ihibo«t  tnd  i»^  cvn'^ 
lation  to  get  five  pounds  damages.  The  alber  aiaOe  sm^ 
noise  at  the  time ;  tliou^h  Mr.  Hope  had  ni«  ihvxi  r^f^ 
himself  on  that  seat  of  literarvcimnence,  wtticii  be  sTj^ 
wards  attamed.  Probably,  uioeed.  no  mmttt  re{Mi:at>-%  » 
the  world  was  ever  so  suddenly  and  oomptelef  v  attcrrvV  m 
his  was  by  the  appearance  of  lus  tna^nsfierot  ramaooe.  Be 
died  in  1833.] 

» ["  Moschus."— In  the  original  M8.,  *•  BofclKNisft.'n 

*  (^The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  rvfiwac*  V*  la* 

original,  ingenious.— Moobk.] 

«  [••  All  aitisU."— Originally*  •*  We  aetttiblKn.**! 

*  "  Where  pure  description  held  the  p&sc*  ot  wnm  ""— 

*  [This  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressad.— ItMaai 

T  Mere  common  mortals  were  oommoaJy  ooataat  ■  >  • 
one  tailor  and  with  one  bill,  bnt  the  more  pattjtivlax  ■•  •> 
men  found  it  impossible  to  confide  %h^v  tower  fann<«iU  v 
the  makers  of  their  body  clothea.    I  speak  of  Mtt  *•<»*»'■# 

cetakMii 


of  1809 :  what  reform  may  have 
know,  nor  desire  to  know. 


I  piscr.,  1  tfWiM* 


«  ["  As  one  leg  perfect,  and  the  o(h«r  Uim  "--Il&.i 
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j  Sa  lift  yyqr  load,  hefan  you^  quite  aware 

,  What  wei^t  your  ahoulden  will,  or  will  not,  b«ar. 

But  lucid  Order,  and  Wifs  siren  ▼oice, 
I  Await  the  poet,  Bkilful  m  hie  choice ; 

With  UBtire  eloqncnce  he  Mara  aton^, 
I  Grace  in  his  thooghU,  and  music  iu  his  Mog. 

I^l  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
i  With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line : 
1  Tbb  shall  the  author  choose,  or  thut  reject, 
I  Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select ; 
t  Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  allbrd 

To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word* 
j  Then  fear  not,  if  'tis  needful,  to  produce 
'  Some  tenn  unkuown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
I  (As  Pitt*  has  fumish'd  us  a  word  or  two, 
I  Which  lexicoffiaphera  declined  to  do,) 

So  you  indeed,  with  care, — (but  be  content 

To  take  this  Ucaase  rareiy,) — may  invent 
,  New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days 
I  If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 
.  \Vhat  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 

To  Dryden  s  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 

If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 

As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 

Siace  thay,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 

Enrich'd  our  ialaud's  ill-united  tongues ; 

Tis  thea^and  shall  be— 4awful  to  present 

Refofm  in  writing,  as  iu  parliament 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees. 
So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fate. 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 

Ut  jam  mine  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
Pleraque  diffrrat,  et  pnrsen'  in  tempus  omittat ; 
Boe  amrt,  hoc  «pernat  promissi  carminis  auctor. 

In  rerbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  lerendis : 
Dueru  egregie,  notum  «i  ealllda  verbum 
Reddtdent  junctura  novum.    Si  forte  necesae  est 
Indielia  roonftrare  rerentibiiA  abdita  reruni, 
Fin«ere  cmcttilis  noD  exuudita  Cethegis 
Conungct ;  dsMturque  licentia  Mimpta  pudenter , 

(Ct  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Gneeo  fonte  cadant  parce  detorta.    Quid  autem 
Cvcilio  Plaatoque  dabit  Romanus,  ndemptum 
I         Tirgiho  Vartoquo  7  ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca 
I        9i  ptxcmm,  iovideor,  cum  Imgua  Catonis  ct  EnnI 
t         Seroumsai  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
<         Nonma  protalent !    Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
I         SwnatuiQ  prsesebte  nota  producere  nomen. 
lit  sklvas  foliis  prooos  mutantur  in  annos ; 
I         Prima  eaduot  -.  ita  Terborum  vetua  Interil  aetas, 

*  Et  lureBooi  ritu  florent  modo  nata,  vigentque. 
I         Deoemur  morti  nos  nostraque :  aive  receptus 

Tena  NepCunus  classes  aquilonibua  arcet, 
I  ., 

'      'Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary 

,  toftfoe :  as  osay  be  seen  in  many  publications,  particularly 

'  Aft  EdJnbuTnh  Review. 

I     t  out  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories  are  at 

'  OTMrnt  m  as  much  requesd  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches, 
bt  fact, this  in  the  ralUennmro  of  bhtck  letter:  thanks  to  our 
Hf!>er»,  Wffbera,  and  Scotts?— [Tbere   was  considerable 

'  es^cf!  in  thus  iratttns  WeUr,  a  poor  German  hack,  a  mere 
•ai.inu«nsis  of^Sir  waiter  Scott,  between  the  two  other 
adaif>5j 

*  ••  Mac  Flecknoe.'*  the  •'  Dunclad,*'  and  all  Swift's  1am- 
X^.mtifi  ballads.  Whatever  then*  other  works  may  be,  these 
•'<u«4»te<l  10  pergonal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  un* 

t    '-'-alky  nvals;  aiid  though  the  ability  of  these  satires  ele> 

•  «*—  the  jiofUrjil.  their  poij;nHncy  detracts  from  the  per- 

•  Mu  cliara^rr  of  the  wrii««r».— [For  particulars  of  Dryden's 

•  -<  wiiik  Ui»fruert's»or  in  the  iwurcnte;*hip.  Shinlwell,  whom 
u  i»ft  unuK>rtaJixfd  un<kr  the  name  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  and 
«'*•  K*  U«;,  ui  the  sccoml  part  of  '*  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;" 
m^m  tiff  UiC  lUtf  rary  «qiiabblcs  in  which  Swift  and  Pope  were 
«.-^.'.i4rr<l,  like  reader  must  turn  to  the  lives  and  works  of 


Uckc  three  great  writers. 
(si./  loterssting  book  on  ' 


See  also  Mr.  D'Israeli's  pain- 
The  Quarrels  of  Authors."] 
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Though  as  a  monareh  nodi,  and  eommeree  ealls, 

Impetuons  nvera  stagnate  in  canals; 

Though  swamps  snbdoed,  and  manhes  drain'd,  soitidii 

The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  ^ore 

Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar, 

All,  all  must  perish  ;  but,  surviving  last, 

The  love  of  letters  haff  preserves  the  past 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive  ;■ 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  thrive, 

As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Miltoirs  sacred  page  7 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel — rhyme  or  blank  1 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  7 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suit 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt— see  Drydeu,  Pope,  St  Patrick's  dean.* 

Blank  verse^  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 
Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days, 
No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays ; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun*  in  very  middling  prose. 

Re^  opus ;  sterilisve  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis, 
Vicmas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum : 
Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniqnum  fnigibus  amnis, 
Doctus  iter  melius ;  mortalia  facta  peribunt ; 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivaz. 
Multa  renascentur.  qusB  jam  ceciuere  ;  cadentque 
Qu8B  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Res  gestae  reguroque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella. 
Quo  Bcribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  prlmum ; 
Post  etiam  Inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  Us  est 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo ; 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem,  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Blusa  oedit  fiuibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Etjuvenum  cures,  et  libera  vina  referre. 

Bescriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 


4  [Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  maintained  the  excel- 
lence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  Enghsh  poetry.  **  Blank 
verse,"  he  says  in  his  long-lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  "unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme.  I  am  aware  thai 
Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not 
« prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a 
rhym^.'  The  opinions  of  that  truly  great  man,  whom, 
like  Pope,  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  decry,  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived by  me  with  that  deference  which  time  will  restore 
to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  humility,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  *  Paradise  Lost*  would  not  nave  been  more  nobly 
conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,— al- 
though even  they  could  sustain  the  subject,  if  well  bal- 
anced,—but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  in 
the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could 
easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  '  Seasons*  of 
Thomson  would  have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still 
inferior  to  his  *  Castle  of  Indolence ;'  and  Mr.  Southey's 
*  Joan  of  Arc'  no  worse."] 

•  With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
piau,  they  have  Aristotle  on  their  side :  who  permits  them  to 
oraton,  and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave  disquisitioii. 
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Not  that  our  BenB  or  Beamnoats  show  the  wone. 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verae. 
But  BO  Thalia  pleaoea  to  appear. 
Poor  Tiigin !  damoM  some  twenty  times  a  year ! 

Whatever  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight : — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  heroes  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone ; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly*  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
A|rain,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
When  common  prose  will  serve  for  conmion  things ; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire. 
To  "  holloing  Hotspur  **  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

'7\b  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
To  polish  poems ; — ^they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Wherever  the  scene  be  laid,  whatever  the  song. 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche*er  may  please  you — any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave. 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  baniah'd  Romeo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Luird  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  Icok  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man, 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound. 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 

Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor? 
Car  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  T 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  noa  vult ; 
Indignatur  item  privatis,  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyesue. 
Singula  qusque  locum  teneant  sortiia  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoMiia  lollJl, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  deliligat  ore : 
El  tragicus  plenimque  dolet  sennone  pedestri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  el  exsul,  uterque 
Projiclt  ampullas  et  sesquipedaliH  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  teligisse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemala ;  dulcia  sunto, 
Et,  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  Hgunto. 
Ut  ndentibus  arrident,  ita  flenlibus  adflent 
Uumani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
*     Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tui»c  tua  rac  infortunia  lasdent. 
Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  manduta  loqueris, 
Aut  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo :  tristia  mosslum 
Vultum  verba  decent ;  iratum,  plena  minanim ; 
Ludentem,  la-sciva ;  sevenim,  seria  dictu. 
Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 


r"  Cicero  also,"  says  Addison,  "  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them ;  and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  fia3rings  as  pieces  of  wit.  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the 
pun  chiefly  flourished  was  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
who  was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  vcjry  few 
bishops  or  privy  councillors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other 
signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  The 
sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Fhak- 
speare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  re- 
pentance by  the  former ;  as  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibblmg  for  a  dozen 
lines  together."] 

1  [In  Vanbnigh'B  comedy  of  the  "  Provoked  Husband.**] 

s  "And  in  his  ear  1*11  hoUo  Mortimer  !'*— 1  Heruy  IT. 

»  C"  Johfison.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes.  who  is  that  Drawcansir  ? 
Bayeg.  Why,  Bir,  a  great  hero,  that  frights  his  mistress, 
snubs  up  kmgs,  baffles  armies,  and  does  wnat  he  will,  with- 
out regard  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  justice." — Re- 


And  for  expraaionV  aid*  *lis  nid,  or  sa 
She  gave  our  miml*s  iDtef|»cet6r— the  tam^^^ 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  §mn 
(At  least  in  theaties)  with  common  «riu» ; 
Overwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  galleiyt  p(t* 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  «ay  thitt^^-^iil  ««l* 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import. 
Whence   spiing  their  scene«»  fmn  wnmnn  life  n 

court; 
Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tev. 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,"  or  •  «  Ueor,** 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  echool, 
A  wandering  "  Peregrine,'*  or  plain  **  J«hu  BnD  ;" 
All  peiBons  please  when  nature  s  voice  preraiK 
Scottish  or  Irish,  bom  in  Wilts  or  Walco. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  m  plot 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not  ? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  fcene  s — 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  6Mik 

If  some  Drawcansir'  you  aspire  to  draw. 
Present  him  raving  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plaui'd* 
Macbeth*s  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  band ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richaid,  Hamlet,  and  the  I>fvd ! 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay. 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way. 
True  to  your  characters,  till  aH  be  paai^dL 
Preserve  consistency  from  fint  to  last. 

'Tis  hard  to  venture  where  oar  betten  fail. 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twic6>told  tale ; 

Fortunarum  habitum  ;  juvat,  aut  impelUt  sd  iram. 
Aut  ad  humum  mcerore  gra\i  dedocit,  et  aag^l ; 
Post  efiert  aoimi  motus  interprete  Imgua. 
8i  diceiitis  erunt  fortunis  absoaa  dicta, 
Romani  toUent  equites  peditesque  cachinaom. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatur,  an  teres. 
Maturusne  senei,  an  adhuc  floroile  iuveata 
FerTidus ;  an  matrona  potens^  an  40ola  Bvtns , 
Mercatome  vagus,  cultoroe  vtrentls  ageth , 
Colchus,  an  Assyrius ;  Thebis  nutntus,  an  Arpt- 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  conveoJeotlA  Uf^ 
Scriptor.    Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  AeluDen  i 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  aeer. 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrocet  anms. 
Sit  Medea  feroz  invictaque,  llebilis  lao, 
Perfidtts  Izion,  lo  vaga,  thstis  Orestes. 
Si  quid  inezpertum  scenss  eomouttia  et  aodos 
Personam  formare  nofam ;  aervetur  ad  mnm 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processertt,  et  sibi  eonslec. 

Difficile  est  propne  oommunta  djcere ;«  tu^ve 
Rectius  lliacum  carmen  deducis  m  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  prunoa. 


*  ** Difficile  est  projirit  e— wwis  ^kw"— Ifde.  Otr*'. 
Mde.  de  S^rign^,  Boileau,  and  othert,  havi*  left  ih««r  <y^ 

{mte  on  the  meaning  of  this  passs^  m  a  mt%  CMMMter*"  "* 
onger  than  the  poem  of  Uoraice.  It  is  pnbtal  mnii*  C'«» 
of  the  eleventh  i^oluroe  of  Ma<Iame  oe  s->vi$»#V  Ur  -.f^ 
edited  by  Grouvelle,  Pans,  1606.  Frenauoff  thai  %ii  •^' 
can  construe  may  Tenlure  an  opinu>n  on  laiea  «i*»ti>v 
particularly  as  so  many  who  ran  mti  have  ta^»«  i±- 
same  liberty,  I  should  have  held  my  "faitlriKe«a4;»-^  » 
awkwardly  as  another,  had  not  my  re»p«ct  k»r  t».  ^^^ 
of  Loois  the  Fourteenth's  Auguftau  skcI«*  ludur^  <s- 
to  subjoin  these  iliuslnous  auiburitieec  l»K.  Doi^ou  i 
est  difficile  de  trailer  des  sujels  qui  sml  4  Im  fon^«  «»<•  i  ■» 
le  monde  d'unc  maniere  qui  vous  les  rrade  pmprrA  c 

aui  s'appelie  s'appropner  un  sojet  par  le  Uiur  hum  • 
orme.'^  Sdly,  Baiteux :  *'  Mais  U  e«l  btea  i:ifte«U^«i«  *>-»—' 
des  traits  propres  et  individuals  aux  f srca  (wrftoiem  r  ^ 
sibles."  3dly.  Dacier:  *•  ll  e«*  dctbciie  4c  iiaa  »r  i^r*.*..^ 
biementcescaraclr res  que  tout  le  isiuoUe  pe«it  tn**^-^*'' 
Mde.  dc  Se  vigni>*s  opinion  and  traniAiit»an,tfnn»<J'  m"  ot^^^ 
thirty  pages,  I  omiu  particularly  as  U.  Gtouvcia  «i»a«r»*^ 
*'  La  cnose  est  bien  reouuquabk,  aacuse  4t  «m  oisarwi  i^ 
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And  yet,  pemhomce,  His  wiwr  to  pref«r 

A  hacknpy*d  t>l«C  ihnti  ehoom  a  new,  and  err ; 

Yrt  ropy  «ot  too  ^oatAy,  tmt  record. 

More   joKthr,  thonj^t  for  thought    than  word    for 

wofd. 
Nor  trace  yovir  prototy|ie  through  narrow  ways, 
Bat  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise* 

For  yon^  yonng  bard !  whom  hickleas  fate  may  lead 
To  trvmble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 
En*  your  fiMt  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 
Bcwart!! — for  Gocf »  sake,  don*t  begin  like  Bowles  I* 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  krftier  strain," — 
And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? — 

Pnblt(!*  maleries  prtvHli  juris  erit.  si 
Nee  cinja  Tilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem  ; 
Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  rcddere  fidus 
Interpret,  nee  denilies  imilator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pe<lem  proferre  pudor  retet,  ant  operia  lex. 
Nee  SIC  incipie;*,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 
**  Fortunam  Prnimi  cantabo,  et  nobile  bellum." 
Quid  digniun  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  1 
rarturiunt  monies :  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 


tcrprttallons  ne  parnit  tire  la  veritable."  But  by  way  of 
rnrrifoft,  it  seenaii.  fifty  years  afterwards,  *•  Le  lumineux 
DumarMus^  made  his  nppearance.  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs 
%nin, "  (iisilDer  U>u«  )e«  nuages,  et  ooncilier  tons  les  dissen- 
tirnens  ;•*  ana  eome  fifty  years  hence,  somebotly,  still  more 
loninous,  will  doubtloMS  start  up  and  demoli&h  Dumarsais 
«fi<f  h^i  ffyrtem  on  this  weighty  aflair,  as  if  he  were  no  better 
than  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  his  comments  of  no  more  con- 
f*>*\wnce  than  a»tmnomJcal  calcnlations  on  the  present 
foaift,  I  am  happy  to  say,  ♦•  la  longueur  de  la  dissertation'* 
o(  M,  D,  presents  M.  O.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter. 
A  hoTter  poet  than  Boileau,  and' at  least  as  good  a  scholar  as 
S^vijjmk,  has  SAjd, 

*'  A  little  letMming  is  a  dangerous  thing.** 
And.  by  this  compsriwn  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceived 
how  a  good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro- 
pnriors  — { Dr.  Johnson  gave  the  interpretation  thus—'*  He 
raraiw  that  it  isditBcuit  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
qijiilmes  which  arc  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
ilfin<?."— ♦•  It  Meros  to  result  from  the  whole  disctission," 
w^'*  Mr,  Grofcer.  "that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
wnrtlK  the  passa^  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we 
m«i«  either  alter  the  words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual 
interpreiJition,  All  commentators  are  agreed,  by  the  help 
of  the  contexl,  what  the  general  meaning  must  be  :  but  no 
onr  yeemv  able  •  verbum  verbo  reddere  fi/lus  interpres ' " 

R^'K^fd,  vol.  ill.  p.  438.)— But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Boi- 
it^u'i  translation  is  precisely  that  of  this  ♦•  fidus  interpres."] 
»  Abrnit  two  years  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend, 
*-*»  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland*  (in  a  revien-t  smce 
deren<^4)  as  being  engaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
*•  Armneeddon."  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much ; 
inn  I  hope  neither  to  olTend  Mr.  Townsen'l,  nor  his  friends, 
tn  rerommecvting  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to 
^vhtrh  theae  rtiyraes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in 
hi>  undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will 
tV  «orid  be  indebted  to  Mr.  nuroberland  for  bringing  him 
'-•fore  the  iniblic !  But,  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  it  may 
r«r  ilr>u)ni?!a  whether  the  premature  display  of  his  plan  (sub- 

Jin»?  a-H  the  ideaj*  confessedly  are)  has  not.— by  raising  ex- 

CiMiion  loo  high,  m  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing 
«T!r»imenl,— rather  incurred  tne  hazard  of  injuring  Mr. 
T.wn^wKTs  ftnure  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberiand  (whose 
taltffru  I  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my 

*  I  On  the  original  MS.  we  find,—"  This  note  was  written" 
r«  iihenff)  *  before  the  author  was  apprized  of  Mr.  Cum- 
'•^!>»n'1>deaib.^  The  old  litterateur  died  in  May,  1811.  and 
^^.J  the  honor  to  be  buried  Sn  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
»*  ftii\f)^tz»i,  while  the  company  stood  round  tlie  grave,  in 
*^  foHowmg  manly  style  hy  the  then  dean,  Dr.  Vincent, 
lt«  vchoolfellow,  and  through  life  his  friend.—"  Good  peo- 
p'*  •  the  person  ynu  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Ciimber- 
'«rwj.  an  author  of  no  small  merit :  his  writings  were  chiefly 
!••  Itw  fikf^  bat  of  strict  moral  tendency,  they  were  not 
*^l»oat  fanltf.  bwl  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with 
n"Cft«  awf  lIMitlnous  expression*,  as,  I  am  shocked  to  ob- 
•^^r.  frf  the  case  of  many  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  as 
•^rrt  5M  any  one  few  wrote  belter ;  and  hfs  works  will  be 
^»t  m  the  highest  ritlmaiion,  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
r^%fv  will  be  understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a 
K^Mol  idr  mortl  improvement,  and  bis  remains  are  truly 


He  sinks  to  Southey's  letel  ht  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice! 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  temperM  warblincrs  of  his  master-lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit" 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along, 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song.* 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on. 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done  ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — ^light ; 

Quanto  reciius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte ! 
*'  Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captie  post  tempore  Trojae, 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vfdit  et  urbes.** 
Ison  fumum  ex  fulgore.  sed  ex  fumo  dare  iucem 
Cogitat,  ut  speeiosa  dehinc  miraeula  prumat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdim. 
Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat ;  et  in  nnedias  res 

praise)  and  Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated 
by  unworthy  motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  wish  the  author 
all  the  success  he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  tnily  happy 
to  see  epic  poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  Ues 
sunken  with  Southey,  Cottle,  Cowley.  (Mrs.  or  Abraham.) 
Ogilvy,  Wilkie.  Pye,  and  ail  the  "  dull  of  past  and  present 
days."  Even  if  he  is  not  a  Milton,  he  may  be  better  than 
Blackmore ;  if  not  a  Homer,  an  Antimackut.  1  should  deem  my- 
self presumptuous,  as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were  it 
not  addressed  to  one  still  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  encounter :  but  in  conquering  them  he 
will  find  employment;  in  having  conquered  them,  his  reward. 
I  know  too  well "  the  scribbler's  scoff,  the  critic's  contumely ;" 
and  I  am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend's  share  will  be  from  envy ;— he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this 
expression  to  malice.— [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a  friend  :— "  There  is 
a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend,  prot^g^  of 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him,  and  his 
'  Armageddon  ?*  I  think  his  plan  (the  man  I  don*t  know) 
borders  on  the  sublime ;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation 
of  the '  Last  Day' is  a  little  toodinng:  at  least,  it  looks  like 
telling  the  Almighty  what  he  is  to  do ;  and  might  remind  an 
ill-natured  person  of  the  line— 

*  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 
But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil— only  other  folks  will :  and  he 
may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behmen  about  his  ears. 
However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  though 
Milton  is  in  his  way."— All  Lord  Byron's  anticipations  with 
regard  to  this  poem,  were  realized  to  the  very  letter.  To 
^tify  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr  Townsend, 
m  1815,  was  induced  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  *'  In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  Mr.  Cumberland,"  he  says,  "  bestowed  praise  on  me, 
certainly  too  abundantly  and  prrmaturelv  ;  but  I  hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
—my  own  inability  to  support  a  subject  under  which  the 
greatest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  talents 
were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  zeal  to 
serve  me") 

« [There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  iipon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.- Mooas.] 

worthy  of  mingling  with  the  illustrious  dead  which  sur- 
round us.  Read  his  prose  subjects  on  divinity !  there  you 
will  find  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  May  fJo<l  forgive  hira 
his  sins ;  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  receive  him 
into  everlasting  glory  •"] 

t  The  *'  London  Review."  set  up  in  \S09,  imder  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He 
spoke  great  things  in  the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ;  viz.  Us  having  the  writer's  name  af- 
fixed to  the  articles.  This  plan  has  sticec^rled  pretty  well 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  but  has  failed  tttterlvas  often 
as  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country.  It  is  neetlle.««s,  however, 
to  go  into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  kn-e ;  for  the  "  Lon- 
don Review,"  whether  sent  into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  must  soon  have  died  of  the  original  disease  of  dulness. 
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And  trqth  and  fiction  with  snch  art  compooudsi 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 
If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  rooiuter's  ear ; 
If  your  heart  triuinph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall, 
Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page, 
And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told: 
ObRerve  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days. 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  pla3rmates,  and  his  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens ! 

Behold  him  Freshman !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's*  devilish  verses  and — his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse. 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  "  Fordham's  Mews ;" 
(Unlucky  Tavell  !*  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pnpils,  and  by  bears,*) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain. 
Before  hounds,  hunteni,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rongh  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash  ; 
Constant  to  naught — save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursing  both — ^for  both  have  made  him  sore  ; 
Unread,  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 
The  p— X  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees ;) 
FooI'd,  pillaged,  dunn*d,  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  unexpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Master  of  arts !  as  helU  and  clubi^  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Lannch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  qu» 
Desperat  tractata  lutescere  posse,  relinquit : 
Atgue  ita  roentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remisoet, 
Pnrao  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu,  quid  ego  et  populns  mecum  desideret,  audi. 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  ronnentis,  et  osqne 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat ; 
iBtatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  humum ;  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere.  cl  mutatur  in  boras. 

Imbeibis  juvenis,  tandem  curtode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canibusque.  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
TJtilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  scris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pemix. 

Conversis  studiis,  letas  animusque  vihlls 
Qunrit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori  ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 


»  Harrey,  the  cvemJator  of  the  cirmJation  of  the  blood,  used 
to  fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  say, 
**  the  book  had  a  devil."  Now,  such  a  character  as  1  am 
copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  devil  had  the  book ;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 
a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
school  penance  of  <*  Long  and  Short"  is  enough  to  beget  an 
I  antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  ana,  per- 
haps, so  lar  may  be  an  advantage. 

•  "Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem."  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  1  mean  no  aff'ronl)  will  understand 
me  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  no. — 
To  the  above  events,  '*  quaere  ipse  miserrima  vidi.  et  quo- 
rum pars  magna  fui,** "  all  ttmet  and  terms  bear  testimony.** 

*[The  Rev.  O.  F.  Tavell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Triiuty  College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence, 
aod  owed  thu  notice  to  the  seal  with  which  he  had  pro- 


Sits  in  the  Senate ;  gels  m  son  ssmI  bear ; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  hisnselC  was  Um 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  onlafls  when  oail*<d  tocbecr, 
UiB  son  *s  80  sharp— he'U  see  the  ds^  a  pear! 


Manhood  declines — age 
He  quits  the  scene— or  else  the 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  pnaj 
And  avarice  seizes  aU  ambition  leaves; 
Connts  cent  per  cent,  and  snilsa,  <ir  vainly  Cms, 
O'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  yomf^  Hopetfiol'a  d  * 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  boy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessona — but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  band  to  please. 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  lika  th«se; 
Crazod,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  foifot, 
Expires  unwept — ^is  bnried---let  htm  tot ! 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digrcfls* 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  Ibey  pltaas  ysa  Issk. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  an  slard. 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seea  than  heard. 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page. 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  tinud  ej«i 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  syropathr. 
True  Briton  aD  besides,  I  here  am  Frroch— 
Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  nlreiich  ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  Bow- 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  se«  the  Ixwlu 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  beii^  sick* 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch  a  { 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  t 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  eiirr  or  aaf  ■ 
A  halter'd  heroine*  Johnson  sought  to  a 
We  saved  Irone,  hut  half  damo'd  the  play* 

Multa  senem  convenlunt  incommoda ;  vel^iwd 
Quasrit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  nc  timet  ati ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  Dun»tnR. 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  Alton ; 
Difficilis,  qnenilos,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  comnioda  aecma, 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt    Ne  font  Mules 
Maodeatur  juveni  partes,  pueroqtfe  virUesk, 
Semper  in  adjunctis,  aevoqae  norabimor  apcic 

Aut  agitur  n»  in  scenis,  aut  aot       '  ^ 
Segnius  imtant  animos  demissa  t 
Quam  que  aunt  oculis  subgecta  i 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.    Noo  I 

Digna  geri  promes  in  scensm ;  nuUaqo*  lollas 
Ex  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  faeundia  foeat 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  tnicidct ; 
Aut  numana  cuilam  coquat  exta  oe6maa  Atrtea  -. 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatitr,  C  ' 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  i 


tested  aninst  some  juvenile     ^ 

m  Mr.  Moore's  Notices,  vol  i.  p.  SIO.] 

«  "  Hell,"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  yot  railt :.  ■-• 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.  '*  Ouh.**  a  pleasaii  inrvs.  o 
where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  soppoaed  to  bs  clsa  * 
at  all. 

•  "  Irene  had  to  speak  two  Iine«mitli  tiae  bomme^  v««ri 
her  neck ;  but  the  audience  oned  out  *  Master  * 


was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  ahTe.'—ffMM^r  7^n» 
[These  two  lines  were  afterwards  struck  o«u  aal  tica*  •» 
carried  off,  to  be  out  to  death  behind  tbe  scenes  -  T»*f 
shows."  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  how  ready  iMdarm  ai^fto-v* 
are  to  condemn,  in  a  new  play,  what  they  luw  fraqw  u  - 
endured  very  quietly  in  an  old  one.  Rowe  has  faatf«  ji  • 
neses,  in  Tamerlane,  die  by  the  bowsutng  wiitoty  *%& 
Davies  assures  us,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  i^t  in«  »trc 
Irene,  contrarv  to  Horace's  role,  torwk  fnydby  was  ai 
by  Ganrick.    See  Croker^  BoswcU.  vol.  l  Pl  172.] 
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And  (Hearen  be  praked  ))  our  tolerating  times 
Stiot  melaiDorphoaea  to  pantoroiniM ; 
Aod  Lpwis'  Mir,  with  at)  hta  uprites,  would  quake 
To  chanirc  Earl  Oamond'a  negro  to  a  snake ! 
BM^aofv,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 
I  And  )'ftt,  God  knows !  what  may  not  authors  do, 
WboM  peslflcripts  prate  of  dyeing  **  heroines  blue  f" 

I     Abov«  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
,  ISkf  out  your  acts,  I  pray»  with  mortal  man ; 

Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  ciursed  scrape 

Ma<tt  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 

Of  ull  the  monstfoiiB  things  Fd  fhin  forbid, 
1  1  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did  ;* 
'  Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 

Ra^c,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
.  Ihil,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends. 

Which  Gttul  «llovi's,  and  still  Hesperia  lends ! 

Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
'  Ou  A'hores,  spies,  singeis  wisely  shippM  away, 

Oiir  (riant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread. 

Where   rustics    carn'd,    and    now  may  beg,  their 
bread, 

In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 

It  vrorw  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 

Hi-uce  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
'  Vrhet  witli  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 
<  Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 

HiK  anfpiish  doubling  by  his  own  "  encore  ;** 

Sqtipcvd  in  "  Fop*s  Alley,"  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
'  Tensed  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 

i^nxce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
•  Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 

Why  this,  snA  more,  he  suffeis— can  ye  guess? — 
J  Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  hun  dress ! 

Neve  minor,  neo  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
I       Fabola,  quie  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi. 


'lathe  postscript  to  the  **  Castle  Spectre,"  Mr.  Lewis 
^^4  OS,  that  though  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at 
Uiir  period  of  bis  action,  vet  he  has  made  the  anachronism 
'  to  wt  oir  the  scene  :  and  it  he  could  have  produced  the  effect 
"Xty  nuOunf  bu  heroine  blue,"— 1  quote  him— "blue  he 
wxtuld  have  made  her !" 

*[lii  1700,  Dennis,  the  cntic,  wrote  an  **  Essay  on  the 
'  H>eT^^  after  the  Italian  manner,  wliich  are  about  to  be  estab- 
'!*ht  don  the  EnglishStage  ;*' in  which  he  endeavored  to  show, 

*  :i4t  it  IB  a  diversion  of  more  pernicious  consequence  than 
'^  oiost  iiosntiotts  ptay  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage.] 

*  **  The  first  theatrical  representations,  entitled  *  Mysteries 
«*'  Moralities,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by 
U'vAx,  (as  the  only  persons  who  could  read,)  and  latterly  by 
-I*  dergy  and  students  of  the  universities.  The  dramatis 
i^minm  were  usually  Adam,  Pater  Ca'lestis,  Faith,  Vice," 
^T  kc— See  Warton'B  History  of  English  Poetry.  (These, 
>'  Q»dero  eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
i  nuu]ce«.  were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  tlie  infer- 
:uiton  aod  mstruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  popes 
cuu«d  a  panlon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
rf*.«ned  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the  Whitsunweek  at 
<  'i-Arr,  oc«nnmg  with  thus  "  Creation."  and  ending  with  the 

*  'irrteral  Judgnient.**  These  were  performed  at  Uie  ex- 
!«?■(>  of  the  differeot  tradug  companies  of  that  city.    The 

*  ''r^tlion**  was  performed  bv  the  drapers  ;  the  ••  Deluge" 
•7  ta0f  dyers i  ''Abraham,  Melchisedcc,  and  Lot"  by  the 

*  r*m .  the  "  Purtflcation"  by  the  blacksmiths ;  the  '^Last 
*•  \\*^  by  the  bakers ;  the  *•  Resurrection"  bv  the  skin- 
a—    and  the  **  Asceniion"  by  the  tailors.    In  Mr.  Payne 

'  t«f*«  fvork  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will 
t«  *  «fl  sl>ttract  of  the  several  collections  of  these  mystery- 
f  «.«,  whtcb  IS  not  only  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws 

*  tMt  rariy  days  of  our  drama,  but  Instructive  and  valuable 
( '  'J^  eunous  mfbrmation  it  preserves  with  respect  to  the 
•^ru^cJy  debased  notions  of  Scripture  history  that  prevailed, 
*.  %  <  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible  were  in 

•'*>is  use.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlvi. 
r  '  •  i 


So  prosper  ennuchs  from  Etruscan  schools ; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they*re  sure  of  fools! 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,* 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark?)* 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  morrice-mumm'ry ,  and  coarse  jok  es. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Frcxlaced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
'Tis  strange  Benvolio'  suffers  such  a  show  ;' 
Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  followM  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time : 
Mad  wag !  who  pardoned  none,  nor  spared  the  best. 
And  tum'd  some  very  serions  things  to  jest 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers. 
"  Alas,  poor  xorick  !"  now  forever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit, 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can*t  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend  !  for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle !" 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  ^gean  clime, 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.' 
Then  may  Euphrosyue,  who  sped  the  post. 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed," 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident.  «  •  ♦  • 


«  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.— 

♦'  Who  did  what  Vestris— yet,  at  least,— cannot. 
And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  culotte."] 

•  Benvolio  does  not  bet ;  but  every  man  who  maintains 
race-horses  is  a  promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a  little  pharisaical.  Is  it  an  excul- 
pation ?  I  think  not.  I  never  yet  heard  a  bawd  praised  for 
chastity,  because  9ht  herMelf  did  not  commit  fornication ! 

*  [For  Benvolio  we  have,  in  the  origins]  MS.,  '*  Earl  Gros- 
venor  i"  and  for  the  next  couplet— 

"  Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Save  gambling— for  his  Lordship  loves  a  race." 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions. 
Lord  Grosvenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  no  doubt 
distinguished  himself  by  some  attack  on  the  Sunday  news- 
papers, or  the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  he  wiis  known  to 
keep  a  stud  at  Newmarket— but  why  a  long  note  on  a  sub- 
ject certainly  insignificant,  and  perhaps  mistaken?] 

t  [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold"  to 
his  fellow  traveller,  Lord  Byron  describes  him  as  '*  one  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  en- 
lightened friendship ;  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and 
accompanied  far,  whom  he  had  found  wakeful  over  his  sick-    i 
ness  and  kind  in  his  sorrow,  glad  in  his  prospenty  and  firm 
in  his  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril :"— while 
Mr.  Uubhouse,  in  describing  a  short  tour  to  Negroponte,  in 
which  his  noble  friend  was  unable  to  accompany  him.  re-    ' 
grets  the  absence  of  a  companion,  "  who,  to  quickness  of  ob-    i 
nervation  and  ingenuity  or  remark,  united  that  gay  good  hu-   i 
mor  which  keeps  alive  the  attention  under  the  pressure  of  fa-    ■ 
tigue,  and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficulty  and  danger  "]    | 

>  Under  Plato's  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron   i 
was  found  the  day  he  died.—  VuU  Barth^l^mi,  De  Pauw,  or 
Diogenes  Laiirtius,  if  agreeable.    De  Pauw  calls  it  a  jest- 
book.    Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  terms  it  moral,  li <e  the    , 
sayings  of  Publius  Syrus.  I 
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Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  oar  eyes, 
I   Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies  ;* 
I  Comiption  foiPd  her,  for  ahe  fear'd  her  glance  ; 

Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance ! 
I  Yet  Chesterfield,*  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 
'   'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays ; 

Unchecked  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 

And  damning  dulness  of  lord  chamberlains. 

Repeal  that  act  !*  again  let  Humor  roam, 
I  Wild  o*er  the  stago^weVe  time  for  tears  at  home ; 
'   Let  "  Archer**  plant  the  horns  on  "  Sullen's"  brows, 
I   And  "  Estifania*'  gull  her  "  Copper'**  spouse ; 
I   The  morafs  scant — but  that  may  be  excused, 
I   Men  go  not  to  bo  lectured,  but  amused. 
i  He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 

Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis*  skill  f 


1  [The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Uie  origin  of  the  Play- 
house Bill :— Ld  1  <35,  Sir  Jobo  Barnard  brought  in  a  bill  **  to 
restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of  interludes,  and 
for  the  better  regulating  of  common  players.'*  The  nunister. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  favorable  oppor> 
tunitYofcheckingtheaibuseoftheaincal  representation,  pro- 
poseu  to  insert  a  clause  to  ratify  and  confirm,  if  not  enlarge, 
the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  licensing  plays ;  and 
at  tne  same  time  insinuated,  that  unless  ihis  aodition  was 
made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John  Barnard 
strongly  objected  to  this  clause  ;  contending  that  the  power 
of  that  officer  was  already  too  great,  and  had  been  often  wan- 
tonly exercised.  He  therefore  w  itluirew  his  bill,  rather  than 
establish  by  law  a  power  in  a  single  officer  so  much  under  the 
direction  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1737,  an  opportunity  offered,  which  Sir  Robert  did 
not  fail  to  seize.  The  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  The- 
atre having  brought  to  him  a  farce  called  **  The  Golden 
Rump,"  which  had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  minis- 
ter paid  the  profits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  i>er- 
formance,  and  detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts 
of  the  most  exceptionable  passages,  abounding  in  profane- 
ness,  sedition,  and  blasphemy,  read  them  to  the  house,  and 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  play- 
houses ;  to  subject  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to 
take  out  a  license  for  every  production  before  it  could  ap- 
pear on  the  stage.] 

*  His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent efforts.— [Though  the  Playhouse  Bill  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  warmly  opposed  m  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterneld  is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  times.  The 
following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  will  show  the  style  of  the  oration :— "  The  Bill 
is  not  only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise  an 
encroachment  on  property.  Wit,  ray  Lords,  is  a  son  of  pro- 
perty ;  it  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  it,  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  nave  to  depend  on.  Thank  God !  my 
Lords,  we  have  a  dependence  or  another  kind  ;  we  have  a 
much  less  precarious  suraort,  and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us  :  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosocver's  property  it  may 
be.  Those  eentlemen  who  have  any  such  property  are  all, 
I  hope,  our  friends ;  do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  arbitrary  restraint.  I  must  own,  I  cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ;  but  by  this  bill  it  is  to 
bo  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised ;  for,  if  this  bill  passes,  it 
cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit :  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlam  is  to  have  the  honor  of  being  chief  ganger, 
supervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  jury.  But,  what  is  still 
more  hard,  though  the  poor  author,— the  proprietor,  I  should 
say,— cannot,  perhaps,  dme  till  he  has  found  out  and  agreed 
wiih  a  purchaser,  yet  before  he  can  propose  to  seek  for 
a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit  to  have  bis  goods 
nimmaged  at  this  new  excise  office  :  wliere  they  may  be  de- 
tained for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he  may  find  them 
relumed  as  prohibited  goods  ;  by  which  his  chief  and  best 
market  will  be  forever  shut  against  him,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his  country  or  the 
laws  of  the  sta^e.  These  hardships,  this  hazard,  whicn  every 
gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  any  thing  for  the 
stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a  generous  and 
free  spirit  from  attemptmg  any  thing  in  that  way ;  and  as  the 
stage  nas  always  been  the  proper  channel  for  w  it  and  humor, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  when  I  speak  against  this  bill,  I  must 
think  I  plead  the  cause  of  wit,  I  plead  the  cause  of  humor, 
I  plead  tne  cause  of  the  British  stage,  and  of  every  gentleman 
of  taste  in  the  kingdom.  The  stage  and  the  press,  my  Lords, 
are  two  of  our  out-sentries :  if  we  remove  tnem,  if  we  hood- 


Ay,  but  Machemth's  ex 

It  form'd  no  thieves— the  tlii«f  wms  IbnnM  1 

And,  spite  of  piuitans  aiid  Collier^  cibm,* 

Plays  make  mankind  no  b<>ttM,  «od  do  mwtm^  i 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodintic  men ! 

Nor  bum  damu*d  Dniry  if  it  rise  agsio.* 

But  why  to  brain -scorch  *d  bigots  thus  affeal  ? 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  eartbh*  ib«1  7 

For  times  of  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope  ! 

Tiroes  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope.. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetns  blaxe^ 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  vktixns  fajc 

E*en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologisl  of  sin  ' 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  lo*«, 

And  Simeon*  kicks,  where  Baxter  osK'  **  tbvra.*^ 

wink  them,  if  we  throw  them  in  ^lers,  the  roeay  cur  «» 
pnse  us.  Therefore,  I  must  look  upon  the  b&U  now  bcir^  ^ 
as  a  step  for  introducwg  arbitrary  pvwtr  uklo  tlus  Xa^i^m. ' 
»  [♦*  Repeal  thai  Act  ."'—After  a  lapse  of  t^nrit  a  rr<m. 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramabc  Uitmttsr;  a^  u^ 
performance  of  Uie  drama,  has  again  becaa>*  lik*  tUijtct  $e 
parliamentary  mquiry  and  repon.] 

•  iHichael  Perez,  the  '*  Copper  Captam,**  m  **  Role  c  V  ^ 
and  have  a  Wife.** 

•  [Of  this  •«  skill,**  Reynolds,  in  his  •*  Ule  aaid  T.sm^- 
records  a  remarkable  instance.  The  doctor  txa^  ii  «s«xi*.  •• 
"  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command.**    TWr«v^^  . 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  his  numertms  paiiiffts  «Ti>>i  • 
mucii  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  Imjx  Kkuux*  * 
strait  waistcoats.    After  a  few  weeks'  aUtuiOance  i<i  \t* 
Kmg,  he  allowed  his  Majesty  a  razor  \o  fixate  him^if.  *'^ 
a  penknife  to  cut  his  nails.    For  this  be  wm  urie  rvm  */ 
charged  by  the  other  physicians,  before  a  cvsasmB^f  g4  i  <• 
House  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  lenaixlrrrc     V' 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  aiAiu'r^^' 
demanded  to  know,  '*  If  the  royal  patiem  had  !«omx«  - 
rageous  at  the  moment,  what  power  tbe  dodur  p0«a>c>sr: 
instantaneously  terrifyin*  him  into  obe4iff)c»v^ — **  «Pu  - 
the  candles  between  us,  Mr.  Buitev**  replied  tbe  4ee%]r  *. 
an  equall)'  authuntative  tone,  "  and  1*11  ^ve  yoo  aa  m^^f 
There,  Sir :  by  the  ryr .    I  should  have  lookev!  ai  'ixfc    •. 
Sir.  thut  .'*'    Mr.  Burke  instantaneoojilT  atrrted  lir»  V-- 
and,  makingno  reply,  evidently  acknawlrUfe^  Mok  i&-  • 
authority.    This  story  was  oA»  fdatei  \vf  Ibe  <kietcir  U^  - 
self.] 

•  [ Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion  Of  tl«?  **  Be^rv^ 
Opera**  he  says,  in  his  Life  of  Gay  — *•  The  Play.  Uk*  ■»*'■ 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  lodtvert*  wittoux  •sty^  f^ 
purpose,  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  do  gool ;  aor  c^  « 
conceived,  without  more  speculatUMi  tlian  hie  re^in'^" 
admits,  U)  be  productive  of^  much  e«-iL  Hi^bwaf-U'co  ^  ^ 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  the  playbotise.  wr  auz^.'-  ^ 
any  elegant  diversion ;  nor  is  it  pocaible  lor  any  uoe  to  laici'  ' 
that  he  may  rub  with  safety,  because  be  sees  M^rtwti'i  rr- 
prieved  upon  the  stage.**  On  another  occasion,  the  rr>BU'  • ' 
quest  ion  with  regard  to  this  opera  having  been  uatit^luciru.  ^ 
said,—*'  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  be«o  very  icuck  r^ 
tested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion,  thai  more  <utliieQr^  b»>  rr  r.- 
ascribed  to  it  than  in  reality  it  ever  had .  fur  I  du  x.a  !•  •  -  r 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  beuis;  pre^ejui «:  t^. 
representation."— See  Croker's  fiosweJl,  vu.  iu  fx.  5<2 

'  Jerry  Collier's  controversy  w  ith  Congreve.  Jir.  «c  v_ 
subject  of  the  drama,  is  loo  well  known  to  rM)uut  farutr^- 
comment. 

•  l"  //  it  rue.  a^oM.**— When  Lord  Bimn   pennfti  — •> 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  imagimed  that  he  (b;;u]d  •«»  «> 
be  called  on  to  wnte  an  addrnss  to  be  nioktn  ^o  t2v  <';*^- 
ing  of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  the  cxxumitw  '  - 
managing  its  concerns.] 

•  Mr.  Simeon  is  the  very  bully  oi  bebefr,  ani  rakaUr^  ^  > ' 
"  good  works.**    He  is  ably  snpnortnd  byJ^lo,  S<jfiV-    t 
laborer  in  the  same  vineyard  :--Dut  I  sa;  no  inar»,  (•«..  > 
cording  to  Johnny  in  full  congres;ation«  '**  ■•  krf€t  for  '--^ 
<u  ioiig^Aj.*'— (The  Rev.  Charles  Simeoo,  fcai.-^  ul  K.i  ^  i 
College,  Cambridge,— a  zealous  CjiJviotse,  wV».  la  c-  *- 
quence  of  his  zeal,  has  been  encaged  m  msaiirs  «:»ra>  ^ . 
putations  with  other  divines  of  the  nmrrmty.     B«'«v- 
many  single  sermons,  he  has  pabii£tfie«l  ••IK"^  •©  Curu,* 
sition,  or  500  Skeleton  Sermons,"  in  %irr  Yrft-Gr«««    \r 
"Horse  Homileticac.  or  Discourses  fta  the  imxgi  4yl  ^^.r" 
tons)  upon  the  whole  Scrtpture.**  in  efrri^  to^mecn  1 

»•  ••  Baxter's  Shove  to  hear>'-a— d  Clm9«)er«*>-iW  rr^ 
able  title  of  a  book  once  in  fr>od  rrjmie.  and  Hkef^  «mmrft  « 
be  so  again.— [RichanI  Baxter  Hdcwnb^J  twOrwsuiw  w  •  • 
man  famous  for  weakness  of  body  and  scrteiiBlbttf  iw*^^ ,  w 
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WfaOTn  mntmn  giridea,  so  wxitw,  tkai  over]r  dance, 
Eunptttred*  thinkia  to  do  the  suae  at  once; 
But  after  inky  tburobs  and  bitten  naUs, 
And  twenty  •catter*d  qouesi  the  coxcomb  faila. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Vet  his  and  Phillips*  faults,  of  different  kind, 
I  For  art  too  rude>  for  jwture  too  re6ned, 
Inatmct  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit 

A  TQlgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
in  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  diity  hmguage,  and  the  noisome  jest. 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 

I  Prascribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 

i  But  ercn  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 

'      Peace  to  Swill's  faults !  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 

I  Uomatcb'd  by  all,  Bave  matchless  Hudibras ! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 

I  W*to  from  oor  coujplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  le«s  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measnre  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Thouffh  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Fonn  d,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 

I   Yet  Koott  has  shown  oor  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight, 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpaases  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 
Whose  flurtnatlons,  tender  or  subliroe) 
Arc  cuxb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  few  admire— nregularity. 
This  somo  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  but  'tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  baid  his  glowing  thoughts  confine. 
Left  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line  7 
Remove  whatever  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  "  correct  ?" 

Bx  noto  (ictnro  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
flpervt  iclem :  sudet  muitnm  frustraque  laboret 
Auius  Idem :  tantum  series  juncturaque  poUet ; 
Tauitum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris. 

SiJrU  deducti  caveant,  me  judice.  Fauni, 
Ke,  ▼elut  innati  trtviis  ac  pcne  forenses, 
Am  Aimhim  teneris  juvenentur  rembus  unquam, 
Aut  unmunda  crepent.  ignominiosaque  dicta. 
Otfenduntur  eniro,  quious  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res : 
Nee.  St  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nacis  emtor, 
iEgam  aeeipnmt  animis,  cfonantve  corona. 

syllHbtt  longa  brevi  subjects  vocatur  iambus, 
Tent  cttos :  nnde  ellam  trfmetria  accrescere  jusait 
Noraen  iambets,  cam  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Vntnvu*  ad  extremum  similis  sibi :  non  ita  pridem, 
Tardlor  ut  paulo  gravlorque  veniret  ad  aares, 
S>mtieo9  yiabtles  io  Jura  paterna  recepit 
TUimmodus  et  patiens ;  non  ut  de  scde  secimdA 
Oduret  aut  quartn  socialiter.    Uic  et  in  Acci 
Nobiljbus  tnmetris  apparel  rams,  et  Enni. 
In  scruam  mfssos  magno  com  poudere  versus, 
Aut  opens  celerls  mmium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex ; 
Ct  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 


«.A»)f)f  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting 
«  *«tise  oi  U  in  the  thoughtless  and  profligate ;  for  preaching 
•  *«■#  lennuAS,  engaging  ui  more  controversies,  and  writing 
fiitre  books,  than  any  other  noo-confonnist  of  his  age." 
Iff  £arrow  says,  that  '*  his  practical  writings  were  never 
tj^.T^iedf  tus  oootroversial  seldom  confuted.*'  On  Boswell's 
tt«iugTobosoo  which  of  them  be  should  read,  the  Doctor 
'^^•^Mdl,  ^  Any  of  them ;  thsy  are  all  good."] 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise? 

Ye,  who  seek  finished  models,  never  cease. 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben  ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste  ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  I 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears. 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart ; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare^s  days, 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  imich  applanse, 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  'tis  confeas'd, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  naught  untried  ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,*  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Idcircone  vager,  scribamque  licenter,  ut  omnes 
Yisuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Spem  veni»  cautus  1  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exempfaria  Graeca 
Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Sciraus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragica)  genus  invenisse  Cammne 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quas  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fascibus  ora. 
Post  hanc  persona;  pallaeque  repertor  bonestas 
jEschylus,  et  modicis  instrarit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitiquo  cothumo. 

Successit  vetus  his  comaxlia,  non  sine  multa 
Laude ;  sed  in  vitium  liberias  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi ;  lex  est  accepta ;  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  sublaio  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poets ; 
Nee  minimum  meruere  decas.  vestigia  Grssca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nee  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  arinis, 


>  C"  They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in  the  Qiiarterh-,**— wrote 
Lord  Byron  in  1820,  from  Ravenna--"  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame, 
and  a  damnation^  that  Pope ! !  should  require  it  -.  but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  of  the  dav,  the  poet.'?,  disgrace 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  Pope,  the  most 
faultless  of  poets."  Again,  in  the  same  year :— "  I  have  at 
last  lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious  cnnt  and  nonsense 
about  Pope  with  which  our  present  "*  *  *  s  are  overflowing. 
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Lords  of  the  quUU  whow  critical  aaaiilti 
O'erthrow  whole  quAitoe  with  their  qaine  of  fruits, 
Who  0oon  deteet,  and  maik  where'er  we  fail, 
And  prove  our  marUe  with  too  nice  a  muk  \ 
Democritufl  himself  was  uot  so  bad ; 
He  only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  xm  mad ! 

But  truth  to  say,  moat  rfaymexs  rarely  g:uard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard  ; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 
Reeide  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  yon  please. 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 
So  that  uot  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  vour  head  to  any  use ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake,^ 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake ;' 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town. 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight. 
To  purge  in  spring — ^like  Bayes*— before  I  write  ? 
If  this  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style ; 

Quam  lingUEf  Latium,  si  non  olTenderet  unum- 

?uemque  poeUrum  hmm  labor  et  mum.    Vos,  6 
'ompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Malta  dies  et  luulta  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Prwsectum  decies  uon  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  mlsera  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  etezcludil  sanos  Helicoue  poetas 
Demuchtus ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat 
Non  barbam  ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetm. 
Si  tribus  Anlicyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam 
Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.    0  ego  laevus, 

8ui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam ! 
on  aims  faceret  meliora  poemata :  verum 
Nil  tanti  est :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 


and  am  determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an  indi- 
vidual can  by  prose  or  verse,  and  I  will  at  least  do  it  with 
good  will.  There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer ;  and,  if  it 
goes  on,  it  will  destroy  what  little  good  w  ruing  or  taste  re- 
mains amongst  us.  I  hope  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste 
to  second  me  ;  but  if  not,  I'll  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that 
it  is  the  best  cause  of  English  literature."  And  again,  in 
lb21 :— "  Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  ape,  can 
ever  diminish  my  venemtion  for  hiin  who  is  the  great  moral 
poet  of  all  times,  of  all  clunes,  of  all  feelings,  and  uf  all 
stages  of  existence.  The  detieht  of  my  boyhood,  the  study 
of  uiy  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  uie  lo  altum  ii)  lie 
may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  lKX>k 
of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  re- 
ligion, he  has  assembletl  all  that  a  good  and  great  man  ciui 
gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  consummate 
beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  *thal  of  all  the 
iiieaibcrs  of  mankmd  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
ihousHud  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making 
a  great  poet,  there  may  be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making 
us  great  generals  and  ministers  of  Mate  as  any  m  story.' 
Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry  ;  it  is  honorable  to 
him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  *  poet  of  a  thousand  years''  was 
Pope.  A  thousand  years  will  roll  away  before  such  another 
can  be  hoped  for  in  our  hterature.  But  it  can  want  them ; 
he  is  himself  a  literature."] 

» t"  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the 
subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  ainone  the  present 
poets,  makes  little  against  the  fact ;  because  it  nas  been  well 
said,  that,  •  next  to  nim  w  ho  forms  the  taste  of  his  country, 
the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  No  one  has  ever 
demed  genius  to  Marini,  who  cormpted,  not  merely  the  taste 
of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
frcat  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  Englisli  poetry 
Id  to  be  attnbuted  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  deprecia- 
tion of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  kind  of  epidemic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their 
school,  and  everybody  else  with  their  school,  and  even 


But  since  (peihaps  my  fediap  ate  too  irio«) 
I  cannot  purchase  fame  at  snah  a  pciost, 
I'll  labor  gratis  as  a  grinder^i  wheel. 
And,  blunt  myself,  give  edg*  ta  tiOumf  med. 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teadt  th»  ait 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  past ; 
From  Horace  show  the  plwuiing  paliBi  of  M^g^ 
And  from  my  own  eiample— what  i 


Though  modem  practice  sometimes  diffea  qntfe, 
*Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  wnte  ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read. 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  tlie  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  leam'd  the  duty  wtHch  he  ever 
To  friends  and  comtry,  and  to  pardon  focff ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guMl ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  woivhip  as  they  are. 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  phtlomphoe : 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  reheaise, 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  yrne- 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  tsld^ 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  ait,  viO  bsU 


Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  eiaorv  ipaa  i 

Munus  et  officium,  ml  scribeuA  ipse,  doeeU) ; 
IJnde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  ibrmetque  p^^ecus 
Quid  deceat,  qiud  non ;  quo  virto*.  q«w>  Ivrai  vrnss- 

Scnbendi  recie  sapere  esu  el  prmcitiMB  cs  f«a 
Rem  tibi  Socratica;  poterunt  oMeudcre  cbartc . 
Yerbaque  provisam  rem  non  intita,  sc-quratur. 
Quid  didicit  patriffi  quid  debeat,  et  quki  aimet* : 
Quo  sit  aroore  parens,  quo  frater  *        "  " 

Quod  sit  eonscnpti,  quod  jndicis 
Partes  in  helium  missi  ducts ;  ille . 
Reddere  persona)  scit  convenienUa 
Respicere  exemplaj*  vitn  morumqtit  ji 
Doctum  imitatorem,  el  vivas  hue  duo 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  mnralaqua  rccie 


Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lectumv;  tf  urt!^ 
tions,  and  elderly  gentlemen  who  iranslate  and  imitair  c:  • 
young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  and  t«ninrts  whod'^" 
mdifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  poet*,  and  nnbtrtn«a  «t  < 
let  them  dine  with  them  m  the  country,  the  smalJ  H»)^  < 
the  wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  hav«  laeirrly  u^  :<  - 
in  a  depreciation,  of  which  thetr  forefatbrrv  wc«2J'i  !is>' 
been  as  much  ashamed  as  their  chUdren  wtll  lie.  la  "■• 
mean  Time,  what  have  we  got  instead  ^  The  Lak*  ^r***  •* 
which  began  with  an  epic  poem  *  wnttm  ni  six  w*«<s'  ^ 
'Joan  of  Arc*  proclaimed  nerself  I  and  bniAhed  with  x  r— 
lad  composed  m  twenty  year»,  as  *  Peter  BeliV  craiis 
takes  care  to  inform  the  few  who  will  mattirr.  ^  hat  Ui* 
we  got  instead  t  A  deluge  of  flimsy  aod  uxmtelhgitdf  '^^ 
mances,  imitated  from  Scott  and  my«ci(,  «:»o  hew  N<^ 
made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  ernmeous  ^virtn 
What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoc,  which  is  nritier  «h  t^  ' 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  Ketiama,  Cichir.  nx>t  met*  i  - 
behsh,  written  in  all  metres,  and  in  no  langnare  '^— J}*^^ 
Letters,  I819.~See  also  Uie  two  pBunphlel*  an^vrt  Mr 
Bowies,  written  at  Ravenna  in  l^Sl,  in  which  Ititi.  Orr^ » 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  is  the  pnAcipa)  feasuirT 

«  As  famous  a  tonsor  as  Licinns  himself,  and  Iccur  pjlmI. 
and  may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  Mniaior.  lat-uif  a  iWUf 

3ualillcation  than  one  half  of  the  head»  he  croim^  ta.-,^ 
ependence. 

>  I"  Bayes.  Pray,  Sir.  how  do  you  do  wbrn  yxii  wr.-c 
Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  pan  I*in  in  pretty  ^cKf±  hc^M' 
Baycs.  I  mean,  what  do  you  do  when  you  wnt*  •    :smfk  I 
take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sit  down.    &«»««,  >^ic  1  i^fv- 
.  standing— that's  one  thing  ;  and  Uieo  anocJirr  'JL*.-^  k^  — 
I  what  do  you  prepare  vourselfT  A'auiA.  Prcuamu^^aeJ   «  u: 
the  devil  does  the  fool  mean!    Ba^*    \Vt^.  pj  wil  »•  - 
,  what  1  do.    If  I  am  to  wnte  familiar  thibiss  a»  Mean  ■•  * 
,  Armida,  and  the  like,  I  make  use  of  sir  wed  7cuxe»  •kfut 
I  but  when  I  have  a  grand  design  id  fa*»d.  I  cvrv  take  fSfv^ 
I  and  let  blood :  for  w  hen  you  would  httxv  pun  »wi^<«* « * 
thought,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  }«u  intwt  Uave  «  r%n  «d  \ 
the  pensive  part.    In  hue,  you  miut  t*inLi  *"    ffgytT 
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A  kmger  empicB  9*er  the  fiulilio  mmd 
'  Tlan  ■oandiog  tiifle«r  en^y,  though  refinod. 

<      Cnhappy  Gteace !  tky  sdm  oi  ancient  dayi 

j  The  muse  may  eelebmte  with  perfect  pfaiae, 

I  Whose  gt^nenms  children  nairow'd  not  their  heaite 

Witii  coouMree,  given  alone  to  arms  and  aita. 
I  Our  boys  (cave  ihoee  whom  public  schools  compel 

To  *'  long  and  short**  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
'  From  frugal  fathen  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
I  **  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got" 
,  Babe  of  a  city  birth  !  from  sixpence  take 

The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? — 
I  **  A  gitnt.**— *'  Ah,  bravo  1  Dick  hath  done  the  sum ! 

He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

I     They  wh«e  young  souls  receive  this  mst  betimes, 
^  Tin  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes ; 
'  And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father  *s  right 
'  Who  hides  all  venes  from  his  children's  sight ; 

For  poets,  (says  this  sage,*  and  many  more,) 

Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 

And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 
,  Dvcovexs  little  silver,  and  lea  gold, 
■  Brcatise  ParnaHsns,  though  a  mount  divine. 

Is  poor  as  Irus,'  or  an  Irish  mine.* 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move. 
Or  one  or  both, — ^to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate  er  yon  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
,  For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line  ; 
I  Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
^  Fur  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiibula,  nulhus  veneris,  sine  pqndere  et  arte, 
'         Valdios  obJectal  popoloro,  meliosque  moratur, 
I        Qumm.  venus  inopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorae. 
Graiis  mgemum»  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  prwter  laudetn  nuUius  araris. 

Romani  puen  longia  radonibus  asaem 
I        Di«runt  ID  partes  centum  diducere :  dicat 
'         Piiiu»  AJbini,  Hi  lie  quincuoce  remota  est 

rncta,  quid  superat  T  poterat  dtzisse— Triens.    Eu ! 

Rem  poleru  servare  luam«    Redit  uncia :  quid  fit  ? 

SwaiiB,    An  luuc  ■oimos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 

Cum  semel  imbuent,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

PoMC  buenda  cedro,  et  Icvi  servanda  capreMo! 
Aut  proiletse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetat ; 

Aut  tuuul  et  jucuoda  et  idonea  dicere  viuo. 

Quulquid  prwcipies,  esto  brevis :  ut  cito  dicta 

?ercip24ul  animi  tlociles,  teneantque  fideles. 

Oiiuie  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  raanat. 
Ftcta  voluptaUs  causa  aint  prozima  veiis : 


1 1  have  not  the  original  by  me,  bat  the  Italian  translation 
ruBs  as  follows :— **  £  una  oosa  a  mio  credere  molto  strava- 
gaate,  ehe  un  padre  desideh,  o  permetta,  che  sno  figliuolo 
coltin  e  perfezioni  questo  talento."  A  Utile  ftuther  on : 
"  ^1  trovaoo  di  nido  nel  Pamaso  le  mmiere  d*  oro  e  d'  ar- 
ggaU>L^~F<fc»f*»ow»  dfi  FattauUi  del  Sirmar  Locke.  [**  If  the 
rhUd  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  Uie  strangest  thiog  in 
Ui«  world,  that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be 
ch«nshod  or  improved.**—"  It  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  any 
one  diaooven  nunes  of  gold  or  silver  on  Parnassus.**] 

s  **  Iro  panperior:**  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed 
•rtrb  tlywes  for  a  pound  of  kid*s  fry,  which  he  lost,  and 
hAii  a  doaen  teeth  besides.— See  Odyssey,  b.  18. 

•  The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  jriekls  just  ore 
enouf  h  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 

•  (This  eoQplet  it  anrosinf^ly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
tufp  of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their  author  some- 
time«  vpoke  in  conversation  ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who 
in^w  him  might  almost  fancy  they  hear  him  utter  the 
w  «r^ls.— Meoaa.] 

•  4t  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to 
%  •^n  toe  was  under  great  obligations—**  Amd  Homer  (dmmm 
H«  ,  m/Iv**—!!  may  be  presumed  that  anyl>ody  or  any  thing 
%;•:  be  ilaraned  in  verse  by  poetical  license ;  and,  m 


Fiction  does  best  when  tawfat  to  look  tike  troth. 
And  fairy  fiablca  bubble  none  Ml  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales, 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense ; 
Matnrer  yean  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once : — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  mstmction  with  his  wit ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
The  patronage  of  Patemoster-row ; 
His  book,  with  Longman*s  liberal  aid,  shall  pass, 
(Who  ne'er  despisee  books  that  bring  him  brass ;) 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  Loudon  lead, 
And  cross  St  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is  't  unknown 
That  harps  and  nddles  often  loee  their  tone, 
And  wa3rward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  all  his  best  endeavors,  only  squuU ; 
Dogs  Mink  their  covey,  flintB  withhold  the  spark/ 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them  .')  miss  their  mark.* 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view, 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men. 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 
De^Nses  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But  ever  twanjr*  the  same  d>cordant  string, 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe*er  he  sing. 
Let  HavardV  fate  o'ertake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Prodoced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

Nee,  qiiodctinqiie  volet,  poscat  sihi  fabula  credl : 
Neu  prans;*-  Liimia»  vivum  pucTuin  cxtrahat  alvo. 

Centuna*  Kcnionini  agilant  ezpertia  frugis : 
Celsi  pnetereuiit  austera  poemata  Rhamnrs. 
Omne  tulit  piinctum,  qui  iniM^uit  utile  dulcl, 
Lectorent  delectando  punterque  monendo. 
Hic  meret  era  liL>er  Hooiis ;  hic  et  roaro  transit, 
Et  longum  note  Hcnpton  prnrogat  n^viim. 

Sunt  delicta  tamcn,  quibus  iffnoviw«  velimus ;  [mens, 
Nam  neque  chorda  wmnm  rcddit  qiiein  vult  manus  et 
Poscentique  rriivem  persmpe  rernittit  acntum  ; 
Nee  semper  ienct  quodcunqiie  nimabttur  arciii. 
Venim  ubi  ptura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paueis 
Offender  maciilis,  quits  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  nature.    Quid  ergo  est  T 
Ut  scnplor  si  peccat  idem  libramiii  UMqiie, 
Qoamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret :  et  citharoBdus 
Ridetur,  chorda  qui  semper  ot^rrat  endem  r 
Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  flt  Cbufrilus  llle, 


case  of  accident,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a  prf  • 
cedent. 

*  For  the  story  of  Billy  Harard*s  tragedy,  nre  "  Paviri'a 
Life  of  Garnck.**  I  Mi^rr  n  is  "  R«'i(iiluii,**  or  ••  C:tmrlrN 
the  First.**  The  mom«;nt  it  was  known  to  In*  his  the  th««Mtrn 
thuned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  th«  cuNtotnHry 
sum  for  the  copyright-— [•*  Havard,**  sayn  Duvwn,  *'  whk  r«« 
duced  to  great  straits,  and  tn  order  to  retrUive  ht«  nfffiirit, 
the  story  of  Charles  the  First  was  pro|H>M*d  Ut  hirii  hn  a 

S roper  subject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  UnvMd'n 
esue  of  ease  was  known  to  be  superior  to  hts  ttiirNl  fur 
fame  or  money:  and  Giffard,  the  mnnnnt'rf  uimnWtl  ii|K)n 
the  power  of  fockina  him  un  till  the  work  wnn  flniHlifMl. 
To  llus  be  cons«'nt«^r ;  and  Uifljird  tu-.UmUy  luriiiMl  xUr  key 
upon  bim,  and  let  him  out  at  hi«  pU.iuurc,  till  iUv  pliiy  wiis 
completed.  It  nias  actf?d  with  grf-Hl  ernolunM'nt  to  the 
manager,  and  some  dc'grfe  tj(  rfpuUlion.  as  wfll  as  gum, 
to  the  auihor.  It  drew  Urge  crowds  U)  IM  Uifutri* ,  <;url' 
osity  was  excited  with  re»(>ect  to  tlifi  auilior :  tiiul  wiis  a 
secret  to  be  kept  from  the  oeople;  but  Jliivnrrl's  luvo  of 
fame  would  not  suffer  it  to  ne  CAtw.vnU'A  luiifiir  tlinn  the 
tenth  m  twelfth  niirht  of  artuig  the  pUy.  Tin*  motncnt 
Havmrd  put  on  the  sword  and  tte-wig.  ttie  gf.'nlc«l  dross  of 
the  tunes,  and  profffssed  hiiiuM^lf  Ut  be  ttu;  writer  of 
Charles  the  First,' the  audiences  were  thinned,  und  the 
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At  first  none  deem*d  it  his ;  bat  when  hie  name 
Announced  the  fact — what  then  ? — ^it  lost  its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigne  to  dose, 
In  a  long  work  'tis  fair  to  steal  lepose. 

As  piclures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stana 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand  ; 
But  othrrs  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  bat  that  demands  the  light. 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisBenr's  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  m  ten  timee  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims !  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice, 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 
Receive  this  coonsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies 
Our  chureh  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far ;' 
All  are  not  firskines  who  mislead  the  bar ; 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  woist 
No  medium  knows ;  you  most  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poeti'  miserable  volumes 
Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  colomns.' 

Quern  bis  terque  bonuro  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Hoinerus. 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

Ut  piclUFS.  poesis :  ent  qiue,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis ;  et  qusedam,  si  longius  abstes: 
Msec  amat  obscurum ;  volet  haec  sub  luce  rideri, 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  fonoidat  acumen : 
Hate  placuit  semel ;  hsc  decies  repetita  placebit. 


1  [Here,  in  the  original  MS.,  we  find  the  foUowing  couplet 
and  note  :— 

"  Though  what  'gods,  men,  and  columns*  interdict. 
The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon— in  a  Pict. 

"  The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due 
one— according  to  the  facetious  saying,  *  If  God  won*t  take 

Sou,  the  Devil  must ;'  and  I  am  sure  no  one  durst  object  to 
is  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected  by  Horace,  is  accepted 
by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  m  some  cases  kinder, 
—the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evil  to  good,— than  the  *  gods,  men,  and 
columns'  of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
review  of  Campbeirs  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ;'  and  in  No. 
SI,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (given  to  me  the  other  day 
by  the  captain  of  an  English  fngate  off  Salamis  ;}  there  is  a 
similar  concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graham's 
*  British  Georgics.'  It  is  fortunate  (or  Campbell,  that  his 
fame  neither  depends  on  his  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are 
also  le^s  fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  libra- 
rians.—A  word  more  Viith  the  author  of  'Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.'  At  the  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  couplet, 
we  have  generally  *  that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a  thought :' 
so  Mr.  Campbell  concludes  with  a  thought  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  fulfil  the  whole  of  Pope's  prescription,  and  be  as 
'  unmeaning'  as  the  best  of  his  brethren  :— 

'  Because  I  may  not  ttaiH  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.' 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  the 
translation  of  a  chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherem  was  a  pes- 
tilent expression  about  '  staining  a  voice,'  which  met  with 
no  quarter.  Little  did  I  think  that  Mr.  Campt>ell  would 
have  adopted  my  fifth  form  '  sublime'— at  least  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  situation.  'Sorrow'  has  been  'dry*  (in  prov- 
erbs,) and  *  wet'  (in  sonnets)  this  many  a  day ;  and  now  it 
'  stains*  and  stains  a  sound,  of  all  feasible  things  '.  To  be 
sure,  death-songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same 
grief  to  very  good  purpose,  if  Outalissi  bad  clapped  down 
his  stanzas  on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Post,  or  any  other  given  hypertwrean  gazette ;  or  if  the  said 
Uutalissi  bad  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight 
of  his  own  notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  over- 
charged quarto :  but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  im- 
Erovisatore  on  this  occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tune 
e  ever  chanted  in  this  world,  it  would  have  done  him  no 
discredit  to  have  made  his  exit  with  a  mouthful  of  common 
sense.    Talking  of  '  Mtaimmg'  (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  *  pats 


Again,  my  Jeffirey  i — as  that  snaiiid  am§§ 


How  wakes  my  botnra  to  its  vmAtd  firss! 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  opon  thtir  caitic  wfase4» 
Or  mild  Eclectics,'  when  som*,  mmtm  than  Tuiki. 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  deoomle  **  food  wssfaL** 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  Ihou  rani  rbim 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  iguAle  game. 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin's  beasts  of  cbaa»  I 
For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mead  k»  faesb. 
Arise,  my  Jeffrey  i  or  my  inklcsa  pen 
Shall  never  blont  its  edge  on  aaraiwr  mten ; 
Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  disoMBit 
Alas !  I  cannot  **  strike  at  wretdied  kesncA.*^ 
Inhuman  Saxon  1  wilt  tbou  then  vaa^ 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine ! 
Dear,  d— d  contemner  of  my  aehoollwy  aanfi^ 
Hast  thon  no  vengeance  for  my  manbood'a  vro^giit 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  hid  do  bleed, 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  4e«d  I 
What !  not  a  word  * — and  am  I  tbea  so  km  1 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  tfUv<d  a  loo? 
Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  U>  give  it  TnA  ! 

O  major  juvenum,  quamris  et  voce  ;iatrjm 
Fingens  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dtctsa 
TolTe  memor :  oertis  medium  et  lolemlale  ndst 
Recle  concedi  :  consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris,  abest  vutule  diaerti 
Messalae,  nee  scit  quantum  Caacellius  Aulos  - 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocrihat  ene  f* 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  BoncsisMn.  cotna 


me  in  mind'  of  a  oertato  couplet,  which  Mr.  Canifteil  «il 
find  in  a  writer  for  whom  be,  and  his  school,  bavs  as  s«al 
contempt : — 

*  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forf^. 
The  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  kUt  T*] 

*  To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Beriewer^  I  hare  to  non 
thanks  for  the  fervor  of  that  chanty  which,  m  l!*t.  la^snd  ' 
them  to  express  a  hope  that  a  tbing  then  publtadri  ^  cv 
might  lead  to  certain  consequences,  a'hich,  aJtbo:^  z^z-w 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  reversal  bps.  I  ^r^* 
them  to  their  own  psges,  where  Ihey  coagiainljied  ti««- 
selves  on  the  prospect  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  ^Snx  and  btt- 
self,  from  which  some  great  good  was  to  mecroe^ftmtici 
one  or  both  were  knocked  on  the  head,  ffartnr  ikuo** 
two  years  and  a  half  those  ''ElegtetT  v^bicb  tiirf  »««v 
kindly  preparing  to  review,  I  have  no  pecuhar  goste  Is  frrr 
them  "so  joyful  a  trouble/'  except,  mdeed,  **«|eeQ  cxa- 
pulsion,  Hal  ;**  but.  if,  as  David  says  m  the  "Rivabr  J 
should  come  to  "bloody  sword  and  gun  fstfian^"  «« 
*'  won*t  run,  will  we.  Sir  Lucius?**  I  do  not  kunr  v^tf  1 
hod  done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen:  my  wmts  nre tw 
lawful  perquisite,  to  b<{  hewn  in  pieces  kke  Xgt^.  if  1 9etm 
meet  unto  them :  but  why  they  soould  be  in  suc€  a  huiTy  u 
kill  off  their  author,  I  am  ignorant.  "The  rate  o  tx< 
always  to  the  si^ifl,  nor  the  baule  to  the  sr  ~ 
as  these  Christians  have  "  smote  me  on  oi  . . 
them  up  the  other :  and,  in  return  for  their  t 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  repeating  ibem.  Bail  asy 
other  set  of  men  expressed  such  sentnneaftt,  I  lAeuM  to«T 
smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  **  leconting  angel  ,**  bof  trrm 
the  Pharisees  of  Christianity  deeencr  mlrlil  be  et^ivi 

I  can  assure  these  brethren,  that,  pnSlicao  ani  namer  a>  I 
am,  I  would  not  have  treated  "  mme  eoenrr't  <k^  «!k*  * 
To  show  them  the  superiority  of  iny  bro*hem  »*twv.  if  «*•? 
the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon  or  RainnA^n  sfamM  »  «e 
gaged  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  in  wiuch  Xhtt  reqijf-*ea  a# 
to  fall,  I  hope  they  may  escape  with  bemg  *'  mtitsmdr  aL*\. 
and  that  Heaviside  may  be  at  hand  lo  extrw^  fftir  ftaii  — 

iThe  following  is  the  charitable  psasafe  tn  tbr  Erltw*^ 
teview  of  which  Lord  Byron  speaks:—-  If  tVs  *«♦««•  iw* 
and  the  learned  advocate  have  the  eourMe  ffsmsstM  lo  miv 
tain  their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  promlv  soao  keer  its 
explosions  of  another  kind  of  ^ntr-war,  a2ter  t^  laj^isa 
of  the  ever-memorable  duel  whieh  the  laner  kt  —tl  Ur  bstn 
fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with  ^Little  Meortt'  Wr  ^w 
fess  there  is  sufficient  provocation,  if  no«  tn  the  crAMiw-.  u 
least  in  the  satire,  to  urge  a  *maii  of  booor*  to  SfH  as^v 
sailant  to  mortal  combat  Of  this  we  ihallno  JaaM  ham 
more  in  due  time.**} 

*  [**  Alas !  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  k«ma.**— ir«^a  j 
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Xo  wH  for  ogMm,  dimeM  by  dewent? 

No  jest  on  **  mliioiv/'  quibbles  on  a  name,* 
'  aVor  one  facetioiM  paremph  of  Uame  f 

U  it  for  tbi«  on  I  lion  I  have  stood, 
I  And  thought  of  Homer  lees  than  Holyrood  7 
I  On  thorv  of  Boxine  or  JE^wn  sea 
I  My  hatr,  untmveird,  fondly  tum'd  to  thee. 

Ah  !  let  nie  ceoee :  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 

From  Corydon  nnamd  Alexia  tnms  :* 
'  'fhy  rhymwf  are  rain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego 
I  Nor  woo  that  anf^er  which  he  will  not  show 
I  VVbttt  then  t^-Edina  starves  some  lauker  son, 
'  To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  fouinl, 
t  As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renowiiM. 

I      As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
I  ShotiM  shock  our  optics,  snch  as  frogs  for  fi:<!i : 
A«  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pie ; 
II  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
Wr  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme 
M^re  roast  and  boilM  no  epicore  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

I       Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun : 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  7 

Ut  gratas  inter  meosas  syraphonia  dtscors, 
El  «ras«um  ungusDlum,  et  tfardo  cum  melle  papaver 
Oflendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  ccBiia  sine  istis  ; 
i*ic  animls  natuin  inrentumque  poema  juvandis, 
I         9i  Huulum  ft  sumoM)  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 
'  Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 

,  Indoctufique  pils.  ducive,  trochive,  quiescit, 

Me  spls««  risum  tollaot  impune  coronas  : 
I  <^ui  ii£9cit,  versus  tanien  audei  fingere !— Quldni  T 

I         Liber  et  tngenuus  pnesertim  census  equesirem 


I  f  See  the  memorable  ciitique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
•.  .\  "  Htiun  o(  Idleness,'*  oxic,  p.  430.] 

»  Inreaies  atium,  si  te  hio  fastidit  Alexin 

<  [Lord  Byron's  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
A*  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not  too 
Oiucb  to  say,  rttpeeted  professor  of  the  art ;  for  whom, 
ihrougtiaut  life,  ha  continued  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard. 
Ui  a  note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 

•  h)«  gid  fnend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master."] 

<  Mr.  2touth«*y  has  lately  lied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in 
tW  •*  Curse  of  Kehama,"  maugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc,  4cc., 
Aiid  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderful  effect.  A  Uterary 
trtood  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 
f 'O  liUi  eleveutb  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  was  alarmed 
. «  thr  cr^  of  **  one  m  ieopardy  :**  he  rushed  alons,  collected 

*  bof ly  oi  Irish  haymakers,  (supping  on  buttermilk  in  an  ad- 
;*^^e*nt  fmddock,)  procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a 
iMulum-net,  and  at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out— his 
,.»ii  (MibLisber.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  forever, 
jaJ  *o  isas  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
•turh  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
vora.  Its  **  alacrity  of  sinking**  was  bo  great,  that  it  has 
r«  .ttr  since  been  heard  of;  though  some  maintain  that  it  is 
•I  this  roonient  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry 
t*r€tnuit^  ComhilL  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's  in- 
q'jcj4  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Felode  oibliopoli"  against  a 
-  i^uarto  unknown:"  and  circumstantial  evidence  being 
*4M'«  sUvna  against  the  '*  Curse  of  Kehams."  (of  which  the 
ilHirm  worCM  are  an  exact  description,)  it  will  be  tried  by  its 

t  i*<n  next  session,  in  Grub-street— Arthur,  Alfred,  Davi- 
•i<u.  lUchard  C«ur  de  Lion,  Exodus,  Exodia,  Epigoniad, 
LAlvaiy,  Fall  of  Cambna,  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick, 
bmI  Tosti  Thumb  the  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 

'  j^mrs.  The  Judges  are  Pye>  Bowles,  and  the  bellman  of 
a.  t*cfNilcbre's.  The  same  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be 
nnpUiyVil  OS  ara  now  engaged  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 

I  •clabratad  cause  in  the  Hootch  courts.  The  public  anxious- 
ll  twait  the  result,  and  all  hvt  publishers  will  be  subposnaed 


-Bui  Mm.  Soutbey  has  publiahed  the  "  Curse 

of  lu;hama.**^an  inviting  title  to  quibblers.  By  the  by,  it 
u  a  good  deal  twnsath  Bcott  and  Campbell,  ana  not  much 
i^te  ScMithey,  to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to  entitle 


And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson*  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertneas  without  years  of  toil ; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not? — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  7 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  in  freedom  ou  a  fair  estate ; 
WHio  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 
To  ull  their  income,  and  to — twice  its  tax  ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigpree  have  scarce  a  fault, — 
Shall  1, 1  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt? 

Thus  think  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ;"  bat  yon, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  toa 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule, 
Aud  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school, 
Who,  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears,) 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark  *ye,  Southey  !*  pray — but  don't  be  vex'd — 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works— and  half  the  next 
But  why  this  vain  advice?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recall'd — ^from  pastry-cooks! 
Though  "  Madoc,"  with  "  Pucelle,***  instead  of  punk. 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  trunk  !* 

Bummam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni. 

Ta  nihil  mvita  dices  faciesve  Minerva : 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens ;  si  quid  tamen  olim 

Bcripseris,  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  aures, 

Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

Membranis  intus  positis.    Delere  licebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti. 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  internresque  deonim 
Cttdibus  ^  victu  foedo  deterruit  (Jrpheus : 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  ligres,  rabidosque  ieones : 


them,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the 
by,  Southey  is  editor)  '*  the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of 
the  day."  But,  on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no  great  de- 
gree of  praise  to  be  the  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind, 
though  they  might  as  well  keep  to  themselves  "  Scott's 
thirty  thousand  copies  sold,"  which  must  sadly  discomfit 
poor  Southey's  unsalenbles.  Poor  Southey,  it  should  seem, 
IS  the  "  Lepidus"  of  this  poetical  triumvirate.  I  am  only 
surprised  to  see  him  in  such  good  company. 

**  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  Ae  came  there.** 
The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid : 
*'  Because,  in  the  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D  B  is  equal  to 
A  C,  and  B  C  common  to  both ;  Uie  two  sides  D  B,  B  C.  are 
equal  to  the  two  A  C,  C  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle 
D  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B  :  therefore,  the  base  D  C 
is  equal  to  the  base  A  B,  and  the  triangle  D  B  C  (Mr. 
Southey)  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A  C  B,  the  lest  to  the 
greater,  which  IS  absurd^"  &c.— The  editor  of  the  Edinburg^h 
Register  will  find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his 
stabling ;  he  has  only  to  cross  the  river ;  'tis  the  first  turn 
pike  t*  other  side  "  Pons  Asinorum."* 

•  Voltaire's  "  Pucelle"  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side— (they 
rarely  go  together)— than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose 
first  essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet, 
whose  title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of 
the  first  letter 

•  Like  Sir  Bland  Burges's  "  Richard ;"  the  tenth  book  of 
which  I  read  at  KJalla,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyre's,  19  Cockspur- 
street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to 
quote  from. 

•  This  Latin  has  sorely  puzxied  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  "  Bridge  of  Berwick," 
but  Southey  claimed  it  as  half  English ;  Scoti  swore  it  was 
the  "Brig  o'  Stirling:"  he  had  just  passed  two  King 
James's  and  a  dozen  Douglasses  over  it.  At  last  it  was  de- 
cided by  Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  "  counter  of  Archy  Constable's  shop.** 


Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lemprierei 
Led  all  wild  beasta  but  women  by  the  ear ; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We*d  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower ; 
And  old  AmphioQ,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St  Paurs  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolished  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Caird  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws, 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  BC3rthes, 
And  served  the  church — ^without  demanding  tithes ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest. 
Whose  old-establish'd  boatd  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic*s  prince, 
And  fighting  's  been  in  fashion  ever  since, 
Aud  old  TyrtAUs,  when  the  Spartans  warr*d» 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,)^ 
Though  waU*d  Ithome  had  resisted  long. 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail*d,  in  times  of  old, 
In  song  alone  Apollo  s  will  was  told : 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on  *t,  why  should  we? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo*d ; 
In  turns  sheMl  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude  ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  foels  affright. 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 
Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier ! 
Her  eyes  bei^em,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone. 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art, 
Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 

Dictus  ct  Amphion,  Tbebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quu  vellet :  fuit  haec  sapieatia  quondam, 
Publica  privalu<  secernere  ;  sacra  profanis  ; 
Concubito  prohibere  vago  ;  dare  jura  marilis ; 
Opptda  moUn  ;  leges  incldere  Iigno. 
Sic  bonor  ct  nomen  diviius  valibus  ataue 
Carminibus  venit.    Posi  hos  insignis  Homerus 
TyrtAMisqiie  rnares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit ;  diclaj  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est :  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modis  :  ludusque  repertus, 
£t  longormn  ope  rum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 


1  [Lord  Byron  had  originally  written— 

"  As  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard.** 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore*s  Xoticfs  will  appreciate  the  feel- 
ing which,  no  doubt,  mflucnced  Lord  Byron's  alteration  of 
the  manuscript  bne.] 

*  [The  red  hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generally  in  a  can- 
ton, marks  the  shield  of  a  baronet  of  the Tnited  kingdom.] 

*  ("PoWo.**— In  the  original  MS.  "  Rogtr,.**] 

*  "  Tum  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  reviilsum, 

Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus, 
Volvcrct  Eurvdicen  vox  ipsa,  el  frigida  lingua  ; 
Ah,  misteram  burydircn !  anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  tuto  referebant  flumme  npae." 
J  Georgic.  iv.  533. 

*  I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon :  be  is  not  a  cobbler ;  »f  is  a 
fsifer,  but  begged  Capel  Lofit  to  sink  the  profession  in  his 
preface  to  two  pair  oi  panta psha !— of  cantos,  which  be 

I  wished  the  public  to  try  on ;  but  the  sieve  of  a  patron  let  it 
out,  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to  his 
country  customers.  — Merry's  "  Moorfields  whine"  was 
nothing  to  all  this.    The  "  Delia  Cruscans"  were  people  of 


TboDgfa  without  gratos,  and  a  nature  'nkk 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artifidal  slnm^ 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  priM^ 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  aliicsL 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  ran  a  race. 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face, 
Be  caird  to  labor  when  he  thinks  to  dine, 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  winob 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have  follow*d  music  through  her  farthest  flight ; 
But  rhymers  tell  yon  neither  more  nor  leas, 
"  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press  f 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  ao  fast  ;— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who*d  be  last  9 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  oue  and  til, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  staO. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Yea,  baronets  have  inkM  tlie  bloody  hand  !* 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  Pollio*  play*d  this  pcank, 
(Then  Phoebus  firet  found  credit  in  a  bank !) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead. 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus*  head  ;* 
DamnM  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrire— 
Dug  up  from  dust,  thousrh  buried  when  alive ! 
Reviews  record  this  epicfemic  crime, 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  ihymc 
Alas !  wo  worth  the  scribbler !  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Moutlily  Magaxine. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  bot-pnas*d. 
Behold  a  quarto ! — ^Tarts  must  tell  the  rest 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre*s  precarious  choids 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  knds. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  atak. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft 
The  cobbler-laureatsP  sing  to  Capel  lioA  !* 
Till,  lo !  that  modem  Midas,  as  ha  bean. 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  \ 

Sit  tibi  Mosa  lyrts  solers,  et  castor  Apollo. 
Natura  fieret  laudabile  cann«&«  an  anr, 
Ouaesitum  est ;  ego  nee  stutUuro  sine  divna  vna. 
Mec  rude  quid  prosit  video  tngenmoi ;  altemis  or 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjursi  amioe. 

Sui  studet  optatam  cursu  contuifrre  Btftai 
ulta  tulit  feciique  puer ;  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstiniut  Veoere  et  vino  :  qui  Pythia  i 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  ezttmuitqua  t 


Nunc  satis  est  dudsse :  Ego  niira  p*fffr**i 
Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mihi  tuipe  ret 
Et  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescire  Csten. 


me  education,  and  no  professum ;  but  i 
('*  Arcades  ambo"— bumpkins  bothj  send  i 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  aUoy,  and  leave  all  c 
and  smallclothes  in  the  parish  unraMirvd,  to  paieb  ap  £**- 
gies  on  Enclosures  and  Peans  lo  uanpo«pd«r.  &aBif  «o 
a  shopboard,  they  describe  fields  of  baltir.  whan  ihr  tea 
blood  they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  tU*  ia^rr ;  and  «a 
"  Essay  on  War"  is  produced  by  the  mnlh  fan  of  a  *^fmmr 

"  And  own  that  mme  such  poets  made  a  Tmt.* 
Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  T  aad  if  Ws  tm,  adr 
not  take  it  as  bis  motto  ?— (See  amU,  p.  4i2,  note.: 

•  This  well-meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  suns  cartncas 
shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  pueCM:al  nnrirsnt  of 
many  of  the  mdustrious  poor.  Nathaniel  BlooaAcM  ttL 
his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Samarseuhirv  «xfva^ :  »^ 
has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  oSMCoaaty.  Praa  \ti\  *m%  • 
once  was  wiser)  has  caught  tbe  ooaiaKMHi  of  fistioMi  ' 
and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow  named  Blacken  into  postrr . 
he  died  during  the  operation,  lea«inf  osm  cmS  wd  l 
volumes  of  *'  Remahitt"  utterly  deaUiute.  T^  fvi.  if  «Lc 
doo*t  take  a  poetical  twist,  ana  come  lorth  aa  a  ^ko^^nakiiif 
Sappho,  may  do  well ;  but  the  **tfa«edM«**  are  a>  Hctrly 
as  If  they  had  been  the  oOspring  of  sa  Bart  or  a  festrwaa 
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I 


There  Uvm  one  drrnd,  who  piepAns  in  time, 
*Gainst  fatme  feuds  hie  poor  roTenii^  of  rh3rine ; 
Racks  h»  dun  nwmory,  riuI  his  duller  inuae, 
To  puUMi  faults  which  frieadehip  shoold  ezcooe. 
If  friendship  *8  nothing*  eelf-regurd  nujB^ht  teacli 
More  polish *d  usage  of  hie  parte  of  speech. 
Rut  what  iji  ahamc,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 
He  Tents  hiw  spleeu,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  s)i|r)it  has  roused  his  hirkiug  hate, 
Some  folly  crom'd,  some  jest,  or  some  debate ; 
t-p  to  his  deu  8ir  Scribbler  IiIms,  and  soon 
Thf»  £Hther*d  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  somo  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown, 
Perhaps  your  popm  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
Use,  alas!  'tis  uature  in  the  man — 
May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can ! 
Then  be  it  so ;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise  ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 
B^  (what  they  never  were  before) — ^bo  sold ! 
Should  some  rich  bard,  (but  such  a  monster  now. 
In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow,) 
Shookf  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court. 
Some  rhyming  peer* — there's  plenty  of  the  sort' — 
AU  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
r  Ah !  too  regardtess  of  his  chaplain's  yawn !) 
Condemn  the  nnlocky  curate  to  recite    * 
Their  lart  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 
Doll  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 


-SI  carmina  eondes, 


Nunquaa  te  faUaat  animi  sub  viiipe  latentes. 

STiinttlto  u  quid  reciUrea,  Corrige,  sodes, 
oc  (aiebat)  et  hoc :  melius  te  posse  nerares, 
Ilu  ter(|ue  espeitum  frastra,  delere  jubelbat, 
Et  male  tornatos  incodl  reddere  versus. 


pnze  poet-  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  an- 
i^enble  for  his  end ;  and  it  oushc  to  be  an  indictable 
oflcoce.  But  this  is  the  least  they  nave  done ;  for,  by  a  re- 
hncment  of  barbarity,  they  have  made  the  (late)  man  pos- 
thiimoiialy  ridiculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have  had 
wn5c  ciuMigli  nerer  to  print  himself.  Certes  these  rakers 
•>f  '*  Remains*'  come  under  the  statute  against "  resurrection 
cnen.**  What  does  it  signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce 
t<  to  be  stuck  up  in  Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers'  Hall  ?  Is  it  so 
brvt  u»  unearth  his  bones  as  his  blunders  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
pbitex  lus  body  on  a  heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  ?  "  We 
iimw  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be  ;*'  and 
It  ix  lo  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has 
r.t«sed  ihrongh  life  wHh  a  sort  of  Sclat,  is  to  find  himself  a 
niMtnlPbank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor 
Jt«e  BJackett,  the  lau^hina-stoek  of  purgatory.  The  plea  of 
f  ihlit\'itinn  is  to  provide  lor  the  child ;  now,  might  not  some 
t9  this  '*  Sator  ultra  Crepidam's**  friends  and  seducers  have 

•  kme  a  doeeot  action  without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography  T 
AAiltlien  his  inscription  split  into  so  many  modicums !— *'  To 
tU  Diictics*  of  Somuch,  the  Right  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs. 
A«l  H»a  iSometiody,  tliese  volumes  are,  tec.  ^kc."— why, 
I  Tn  M  doling  out  the  **  soft  milk  of  dedication**  in  gills,— 
'  «5T«  IS  but  a<)uart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a  dozen.  Why, 
':'€  III,  haadMt  thou  not  a  puff  left  7  Dost  thou  think  six  fami- 
\'t*  of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  1  There  ib  a  child, 
^  **X)k^  and  a  dedication  :  send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the 
«')luit)ee  ro  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil.— 
'^^nUe,  p.  449.1 

Mlo  ih«  ortgnml  MS.— 

••  name  rhyming  peer— Carlisle  or  Carysfort." 
Tu  which  is  subjoined  this  note :— "  Of  *  John  Joshua,  Earl 
•f  Caryi^fort'  I  know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  adver- 
i««ment  uk  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Trage- 

•  u  •  bv  hta  I«ordship,  which  I  saw  by  accident  in  the  Morea. 
VtDg  a  rhymer  himself,  he  will  foi^ve  the  liberty  I  take 
v.'4i  his  name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious 
-  ^  at  thii  oJosB  of  that  couplet ;  and  as  for  what  follows 
<Aftl  foos  before,  let  him  plaoe  it  to  the  account  of  the  other 

I  Tkaae  i  aiaoe  X  oaunot,  under  these  circumstaaces,  augur 


Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 

He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  loams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  him !)  "  Bravo !  grand  I  divine  *" 

Hoane  with  those  praises,  (wliicb,  by  flatt'ry  fed. 

Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread,) 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die ! 

Kor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ; — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"* 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  **  sublime ;" 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
"  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,  *<  Bnm  !'* 
That  instant  throw  yonr  paper  in  the  fire. 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 
But  if  (true  bard !)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  aher  what  you  can't  defend, 
If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,* — 
We'll  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  j'our  favorite  thought, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  worid  deride. 

Si  defendere  delictum  qnam  vertere  malles, 
Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem, 
Quin  sine  rivali  teoue  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  pniaens  versus  reprehendet  inertes : 
Culpabit  duros ;  incomptis  allinet  atnim 
Transverse  calamo  signum ;  ambitiosa  recidet 


Sro  or  con  the  contents  of  his  *  foolscap  crown  octavos.'  *'— 
ohn  Joshua  Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carysfort,  was  joint  post- 
master-general in  1905,  envoy  to  Berlin  in  1806,  and  ambas- 
sador to  Petersburg  in  1807.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published 
two  pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  suffrage 
and  short  parliaments.    He  died  in  1628.] 

»  Here  will  Mr.  Gifford  allow  me  to  introduce  once  more 
to  his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  "  ultimus  Romanorom,*' 
the  last  of  the  Cruscanti  •— "  Edwin"  the  "  profound,**  by 
our  Lady  of  Punishment !  here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days 
of  "  well  said  Baviad  the  Correct.*'  I  thought  Fitzgerald  had 
been  the  tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas !  he  is  only  the  penul- 
timate. 

A  PAiCILIXa  EPISTLB  TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  MOENINO 
CHEONICLE. 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink,'* 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think ! 
And  so  nerbaps  you'll  say  of  me. 
In  whicli  your  readers  may  agree. 
Still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why ; 
Nothing  *s  so  bad,  you  can't  deny. 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  ftc.  &c. 

ON  SOME  MODBEN  QUACKS  AND  RBFOEMlSTS 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses. 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  w^e  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess. 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 
They  meet  no  better  with  success,  he.  Iec. 

I  [See  Milton's  Lycidas.] 

*  "  Bastard  of  ycntr  irmiu.''— Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a  variety  of  equally  unaocouittahlo 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  &c.  Ac.  lus 
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Give  light  to  passages  too  mach  in  shade, 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  yotiVo  made ; 
Your  friend  *8  **  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  triflinir,  which  may  seem  absurd  ; 
Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  iUs, 
And  fumisD  food  for  critics,'  or  their  qniUs. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  time, 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon. 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues. 
As  yawning  waiters  fly*  FitzscribbleV  lungs ; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech  ; 
Long  as  the  last  yeArs  of  a  lingering  lease. 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
OVr  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well. 
And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 
"  A  rope !  help.  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace  V* 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling. 
From  phrensy,  or  the  humor  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one ; 
ru  tell  you  BttdgeU's^tory, — and  have  done 

Omamenta ;  parum  Claris  lucem  dare  coget ; 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum :  iniitanda  notabii ; 
Fict  Aristarcnus :  nee  dicet.  Cur  ego  amicum 
Ofiendam  in  nugis?  hse  nugvs  serin  ducent 
In  mala  defisum  serael  exceptumque  sinistre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 
Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Yejianum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam. 
Qui  snpiunt ;  agitant  pueri,  incautique  sequuntur. 
Hie  dtim  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  aaceps 
In  puteum,  foreamve ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longum 
Clamet,  lo  cives !  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet. 
Si  quis  curet  opera  ferre,  et  deraittere  funem, 
Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  dejicerit,  atque 


1  **  A  crust  for  the  critics.'*— BayM,  in  the  "  Reheargal.*^ 
>  And  the  "  waiters"  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 
can  *'  fly**  from  them ;  all  the  rest,  viz.  the  sad  subscribers 
to  the  "  Literary  Fund.**  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
out  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  exclaiming,  "  Sic" 
(that  is,  by  choking  Fitz  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry) 
"  me  servavit  Apollo  :*» 

'  ["  Fitzscribble,"  originally  "  Fitzgerald.'*  See  mt»,  p. 
431.] 

*  On  his  table  were  found  these  words :  "  What  Cato  did, 
and  AddisoD  approved,  cannot  be  wrong.**  But  Addison  did 
not  ''approve;**  and  if  he  had.  it  would  not  have  mended 
the  matter.  He  had  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ;  but  Miss  Budgeil,  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of"  Atticus," 
and  the  enemy  of  Pope!— (Eustace  Budgell,  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Adaiaon*8,  "  leapt  into  the  Thames**  to  escape  a 
prosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tindal ; 
m  which  Eustace  had  provided  himself  with  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.    To  this  Pope  alludes— 

**  Let  Budgeil  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whate'cr  he  please— except  my  will.'*] 

•  t*'  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a  man's  drowning  him- 
self.—JoH.isoif.  '  I  should  never  think  it  lime  to  make  away 
with  myself.*  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgeil.  who  was 
accused  of  forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames, 
before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  *  Suopose,  Sir,' 
said  I, '  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a  few 
davs  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.* 
JoHHsoK.     *Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a  distant 


Badg«I1,  a  rogue  and  ifaymester,  for  no  good. 
(Unless  hw  case  be  much  miaondentood.) 
When  teased  with  creditom*  continual  ctaim«^ 
"  To  die  like  Cato,"«  leapt  into  the  Thames  I 
And  therofore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.* 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small   thanks   from   him  who   loathes   the  fife  W 

leaves; 
And,  Booth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  aot'loBe 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  cboso. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  toibb 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  ourse ; 
Dosed*  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  be  « 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  mond ! 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  mymiog  i  _ 
FearM  like  a  bear  just  botstiug  from  his  «ftw 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit^ 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit, 
But  him,  unhappy !  whom  he  seises. — iim 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  iacach. 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer— or  a  ieedu^ 


Serrari  nolit  T    Dicam :  Siculiqiie  po«tsi 
Narrabo  interitum.    Deos  immortalis  baberl 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardenlem  friipdi 
Insiluit :  sit  jus,  liceatque  perire  poctis : 
Invitum  qui  serrat,  idem  Iscit  oceidftnu. 
Nee  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  cnt»  lan 
Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  feunosw  mortis  amorcni 
Nee  satis  apparet  cur  vemas  faetilet    uirum 
Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  inaie  bidcintal 
Moverit  incestus:  certe  furit,  ac  velut  uryus, 
Obiectos  cave«  valuit  si  frangere  clathra«« 
Indoctum  doctumque  fugal  recttalor  aecrbos. 
Ouem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  oeeidiuiae  JeiReada. 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruon»»  wmda. 


country ;  let  him  go  to  some  plaoe  where  be  ft  wr  tn/'^r^  , 
I>on*t  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  tie  u  knows.'  *— M  ' 
Boswell,  vol.  iv.  p.  50,  ed.  1835 J 

*  If  "dosed  with,*'  ^tc.  be  censured  a*  low,  I  bef  toi^v  ^  I 
refer  to  the  original  for  somethmg  still  Inwvr ;  anil  if  &&i  < 
reader  will  translate  "  Minxent  m  patriot  citii>m.**ar  it'-^ 
a  decent  couplet,  I  will  insert  said  oooplrt  m  Urn  of  iU  ' 
present. 

*  rin  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not  a  Utile  rurvt  a 
to  ODserve,  how  often  the  course  of  a  whole  life  ha*  iir^*  i 
ed  on  one  single  step.  Had  Lord  Byron  psrscttad  »l  » n 
original  purpose  of  giving  this  poem  to  tlie  pre«,  inittml  ^ 
Childe  Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  he  w««y  &••« 
been  lost  as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world  Infenor  as  v» 
Paraphrase  is,  m  every  respect,  to  hit  Cnnncr  AaUra***^.  » 
some  places,  even  descending  below  Uie  imvti  of  u  Iw 
graduate  versifiers,  its  failure,  there  can  be  Unls  Swit 
would  have  been  certain  and  signal : — tu*  Jbnoer  «■«•«!» 
would  have  resumed  their  advantnge  urer  hAm,  snS  easir 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  inorti/icallon.  he  waalil  hs««  Amc 
Childe  Harold  iulo  the  fire  ;  or,  bad  he  sunmoatd  o^  *m£- 
cient  confidence  to  publish  that  puem,  itt  rtsetpOMm,  rm* 
if  sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  the  eyes  of  Um  t«aSk^  «i»  t» 
own,  could  never  have,  at  all,  re»eai!Ue4  U»m  «sp*dwv« 
of  success,— that  instantaneous  ami  oatversal  •etkmm  •■ 
admiration,  into  which,  comuig,  as  at  were,  fresh  from  .« 
land  of  song,  he  surprised  the  world,  and  to  ihe  ManAm.  •* 
which  he  was   borne,  buoyant   and  toll-as«uf«l. 


through  a  succession  of  new  momphs,  each  aorp  <ytef.di.' 
than  the  last.  Happily,  the  better  jodipaenft  «f  tei  (isea^ 
averted  such  a  risk.— >MooaB.] 
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THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA.^ 


"  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallaa 

Immolat,  et  pflBnain  seelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit." 

-     -.lib.iU. 


Athens,  CajNiehin  Convent,  March  17, 1811. 
Slow  sinks,  raore  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,' 

Along  Morra*8  hills  the  setting  suu  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

Bnt  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 

0>r  the  huahM  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows 

On  old  i£^na*s  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

OVr  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 
'  Tboagfa  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  tmconquerM  Salamis ! 
'  Their  axnre  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

Moro  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
.  And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  hisi  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
I  Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
I  Behiud  his  Delphian  xock  ho  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  evB  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
I  When,  Athens!  here  thy  wisest  look*d  his  last 
I  How  watched  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
'  That  cloBed  their  murder'd  sage's*  latest  day 
'  Not  ye! —not  yet — So!  pauses  on  the  hill, 
I  The  precious  bour  of  parting  liugen  still ; 
1  But  fqid  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
j  And  dark  th«  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 
i  Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
,  The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before  ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  CitlifBron's  head. 
The  cup  of  wo  was  qaaff*d — the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
)  Who  Tived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
,  The  queen  of  night  asMrta  her  silent  reign  \* 


•  fThis  fierce  philippic  on  Lord  Elgin,  whose  collection 
of  Athenian  marbles  was  ultimately  purchased  for  the  na- 
*ion.  m  IHM.  at  the  cost  of  thirty>five  thousand  pounds,  was 
vnltMi  at  Athens,  in  March,  Ibll,  and  prepared  for  publi- 
rauuo  aksflg  %nth  ttie  *'  Hints  from  Horace  ;"  but,  like  that 
4fare,  suppnasMd  by  Lord  Byron,  from  motives  which  the 
•••drr  vklll  easily  understand.  It  was  first  given  to  the 
•  **rltl  m  IStt^.  Few  can  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feelings 
k^Mild  hftv-e  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  sDectacle  of  the 
v«poiied  Parthenon ;  but  it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Elgin  to 
«r«p  m  niind,  that,  had  those  precious  marbles  remained, 
iWy  mtt»t.  in  all  hkehhood,  have  perished  forever  amidst 
'0*  iniBrr«ble  scenes  of  violence  which  Athens  has  since 
«riin«*««ccl ;  and  that  their  presence  in  England  has  already, 
f>f  universi»l  admission,  been  of  the  most  essential  advantage 
••  I2>e  fine  arts  of  our  own  countr^r.  The  political  allusions 
j»  tlu«>  puem  are  not  such  as  require  much  explanation.  It 
rontainN  many  Hues,  which,  tt  is  hoped,  the  author,  on  ma- 
turw  rvfierJion.  disapproved  of— but  is  too  vigorous  a  speci- 
iir«  of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  in  any  collective  eaition 
o(  hi«  wurkK.] 

•  (The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down 
-^»  **  As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane."  nrst  appear- 
tn  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Corsair. 
iW  40tbor  having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  of 
jm>U»hing  the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

•  Hbjcrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset, 
iV  hour  of  execoUon,)  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  oi 

A*  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sus  went  down. 


No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  columu.greets  her  grateful  ray. 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,* 
And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm  ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by.* 

Again  the  ^gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  aud  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore, 
Whose  arts  and  amis  but  live  in  poets'  lore  ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  tum'd  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  rctum'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece ! 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  mauy  a  vanish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas !  thine  ;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 


4  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
country  ;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
less  duration. 

*  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  pahn  is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream 
at  all. 

*  [During  our  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  1  believe,  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a  part  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  ge- 
nius, that  have  outlived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  outrage 
of  barbarous  and  antiquarian  despoilers.  The  Temple  of 
Theseus,  which  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  our  lodg- 
ings, is  the  roost  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  ttus 
fabnc,  the  most  enduring  stability,  and  a  simplicity  of  de- 
sign peculiarly  striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  of  workmanship ;  the  characteristic  of 
Uie  Doric  style,  whose  cliaste  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  first  artisu,  to  be  equalled  by  the  graces  of  any  of 
the  other  orders.  A  eentleman  of  Athens,  of  great  taste 
and  skiU,  assured  us  that,  after  a  continued  contemplation 
of  this  temple,  and  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  he  could 
never  again  look  with  his  accustomed  satisfaction  upon  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Athens,  much  less  upon  the 
specimens  of  the  more  modem  species  of  architecture  to 
be  seen  in  Italy.— Hobboosb.] 
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O'er  the  chill  maihle,  where  the  fltaitlhi^  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo !  a  giant  form  before  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  haiPd  me  m  her  own  abode ! 

Yes,  'twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah !  how  changed 
Since  o*er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
Not  such  as  erat,  by  her  divine  conunand, 
Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand : 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  egis  bore  do  Goigon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  sbaitless  e'en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tean  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye  ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  moum'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  wo ! 

"  Mortal !"— 'twas  thus  she  spake—*'  that  blush  of 
shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noUe  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 
Now  honor'd  len  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing? — look  around. 
Lo  !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth,* 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  woive  than  both.' 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fime ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain : 
These  Cecrops  placed,  thit  Pericles  adom'd,' 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  roonm'd. 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest— 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came. 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name  :* 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  !* 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honor  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  fint  his  right,  the  last  had  none. 
But  basely  stole  what  leas  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own, 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  croas'd : 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 


>  COn  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel, 
these  words  have  been  very  deeply  cut  :— 

SUOD  NOIf  rKCSKOST   GOTI, 
00  rSCSBUHT  SCOTI. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  serves  as 
a  comment  on  tliis  text.  This  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes 
to  an  unfounded  story  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Alaric,  either  terrified  bv  two  phantoms,  one  of  Minerva 
herself,  the  other  of  AcnUles,  terrible  as  when  he  strode 
towards  the  walls  of  Troy  to  his  friends,  or  struck  with  a 
reverential  respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments, 
and  people  of  the  venerable  city.— Uobhousx.] 

>  Cin  the  original  MS.— 

"  Ah.  Athens !  scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth : 
Hell  sends  a  peltry  Scotchman  worse  than  both."] 


Another  name  wKh  his  poOntea  ray  afaiuM : 
Behold  where  Dian*8  beams  diadwa  lo  Mmt 
Some  retribution  still  might  Padas  dun. 
When  Venus  half  avenj^  Minerrtt'b  sbaae."* 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  nftj. 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kiodtiBi;  in  her  •ye: 
"  Daughter  of  Jove !  in  Britain's  inivrvd  namN 
A  true-bom  Britain  may  the  deed  diadaim. 
Frown  not  on  England ;  Euglaad  owns  bna  a^ : 
Athena,  no  \  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot. 
Ask'st  thou  the  difierence  T    From  fair  Riyle's  Cmneo 
Survey  Bceotia ; — Caledonia 's  oun. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bawtuid  land* 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  commafld : 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stem  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  iiiggaid  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  laud  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  reswt ; 
A  land  of  meaimees,  sophistry,  and  misL 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  maaby  plam 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  bimin. 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  oViflo>ir», 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  soomk 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  |>ide 
Dispatch  her  scheming  childRtn  hr  and  wide: 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhtre  hot  wbA^ 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  thev  ionie  forth. 
And  thus — accuTMd  be  the  day  and  year!— 
She  sent  a  Fict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth 
As  dull  Boeotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  lettered  and  the  brmva. 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  tho  grave. 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land. 
And  shine  like  childreu  of  a  h^pier  strand ; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  plaep. 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wi«tcbed  nee.* 


« Mortal  !'*  the  blue-eyed  maid 


Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  natire  liiara. 
Though  fallen,  alas !  this  vengeance  yet  is  mbe , 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thme. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas^  stem  behest ; 
Hear  and  beUeve,  for  Time  will  tell  the  tf«L 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  lights— «n  him  and  all  his  seed: 
Without  one  span  of  intellectual  fbe. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseleoi  aa  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  diagmce. 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  Fact : 


*  This  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  genetal,  ao4  nrt  t«  o» 
Acropolis  in  particular.    The  tcmplf  of  Jopttr*  iwtv  '•> .« 
by  some  supposed  the  Pant-beuii,  «ias  IkmaWJ  h%  H'»  -  &.* 
sixteen  columns  are  standing,  of  the  moa  tmuLJii^  l.    -.  ^ 
and  architecture 

« [On  the  original  MS.  iai written— 

*'  Aspice  quos  Pallas  Scoto  c«»cedi£  hcoo*v&. 
Infr^  Stat  numen— facu  supntajtvt  raJc  **  i 

*  [For  Lord  Byron*s  detailed  reutartt*  oa  Ixt^  T^e- 
dealing  with  the  Parthenon,  fee  Aprato»&,  wttm  A  •»  ».• 
second;  canto  of  Childe  UaroUL] 

*  His  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  ot^  Umtfff  W."* 
it,  are  carved  conspicuously  oo  tJie  Pmrlbsawa ;  «Im«««  .  ^  * 
part  not  fur  distant,  are  the  torn  rMnsaBfis  nf  tac  atta»  w 
hevos,  destroyed  m  a  vain  aitewpt  to  rcmova  them. 

T  » Irish  bastards,**  aooordlag  lo  Sir  CaUagtea  crVtailM^ 
han. 
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Stin  with  hit  hifelmg  utiits  let  him  prato. 

And  Folly's  pram  repAy  in  Witdom'i  bate ; 

Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  teUt 

Whose  noblest,  naCnw  gusto  is— to  sell : 

To  sell,  and  make— may  Shame  record  the  day ! — 

The  itate  nceiTer  of  his  piUer'd  prey.* 

Meantime,  tbo  flattaiing,  feeble  dotard,  West, 

Europe's  woist  danber,  and  poor  Biitain's  beat, 

With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er. 

And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fouiscore.* 

Be  all  the  braaeiB  cull'd  (torn  all  St  Giles', 

Thai  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 

While  brawny  brotcs  in  atnpid  wonder  stare, 

And  marvel  at  hii  lordship's  *  stone  shop"  there. 

Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

creep, 
To  loonge  and  loenbrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statnes  casts  the  oorious  eye ; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appean  to  akim, 
Tet  marks  the  mip^hty  beck  and  length  of  limb ; 
Moons  o'er  the  difierence  of  noto  and  then ; 
Exclaims,  *  'These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men !' 
Draws  4y  oompariMus  of  theae  with  thote, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Altic  beaux. 
When  4iall  a  modem  maid  have  ewains  like  these ! 
Ahm !  Sir  Haiiy  ii  no  Hercules ! 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Some  cahn  ^ectator,  as  he  takes  his  view. 
In  nlent  iDdignataon  mix'd  with  grief, 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhora  the  thieC* 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 
Mav  bate  pursue  his  eacrilegious  lust ! 
link'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  Tengeance  folk>w  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  Er«tostratU8  and  Elgin  mine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accuxwd, 
Peichanoe  the  second  blacker  than  the  first 

<*  So  let  him  stand,  throuffh  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestu  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  reven^  ahall  wait. 
Bat  fits  thy  country  for  her  commg  fate : 
Hera  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawlesa  aon 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia'a  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic — ^blaiing  from  a&r, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.* 
Not  to  such  doeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid, 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 
Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithleas  field 
!>he  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  ahield : 
A  fatal  gift,  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  tost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

**  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges*  swarthy  race 
Shall  flhaike  your  tyrant  empire  to  ita  base ; 


<ttn  in6,  thirty-llTe  thousand  poimds  were  roted  by 
Parbamenl  for  the  purchase  of  the  £lgin  marbles.] 

t  Xr.  West,  on  aeelng  the  **  Elgin  Collection,"  (I  suppose 
w#»  ihsll  hear  of  the  *'  Abershaw'^and  •«  Jack  Shephard^'  col- 
l«i:sion,)  declarei  himself  "  a  mere  tyro"  in  art. 

*  Poor  Cribb  was  aadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were 
frn  exiifbited  at  Elfin  House:  he  asked  if  it  was  not  "a 
NMie  ahopr*— lie  was  right ;  it  m  a  shop. 

*  {That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
Bcftt  of  alt  in  ISnglaad,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  must 
T«ftainir  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artists,  and  prore 


lUt  the  true  and  only  road  to  simphclty  and  beauty  is  the 
onJy  of  nature.    But,  had  we  a  right  to  diminish  the  in- 


Lo!  thera  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head. 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  ptirpureal  flood. 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish ! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"Look  on  your  Spain! — she  clasps  the  hand  she 
hates. 
But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witneaa,  bright  Baroasa!  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  aons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimee  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field !  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  1 

"  Look  last  at  home— ye  love  not  to  look  there ; 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 
Your  city  saddens :  loud  though  Revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  lesa  bereft ; 
No  miseiB  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left 
*  Bless'd  paper  credit  ;'*  who  ahall  dare  to  sing? 
It  cl^  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  diadain'd  to  hear ; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
On  Pallas  calls,— but  calls,  alas !  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  *  * ;  to  that  Mentor  bends. 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  *  log.' 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod. 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well !  eiqoy  your  little  hour ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vaniah'd  power ; 
Gloas  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  acheme ; 
Your    strength    a    name,   your    bloated  wealth  a 

dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
And  pirates  Wter  all  that's  left  behind.^ 
No  more  the  hirelinga,  purchased  near  and  far. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  uselesa  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encomber'd  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 
And  desperate  mana  him  'gainst  the  commg  doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight 


terest  of  Athens  for  selfish  motives,  and  prevent  successive 
generations  of  other  nations  from  seeing  those  admirable 
sculptures?  The  Temple  of  Minerva  was  spared  as  a 
beacon  to  the  world,  to  oireet  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity 
of  taste.  What  can  we  say  to  the  disappointed  traveller, 
who  is  now  deprived  c/  the  rich  gratification  which  would 
have  compensated  his  travel  and  nis  toil  ?  It  will  be  little 
consolation  to  him  to  say.  he  may  find  the  aeulpture  of  the 
Parthenon  in  England.— H.  W.  Williams.] 


« [The  aflhir  of  Copenhagen.] 

i  <•  Bless'd  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 

That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  !**— Pori 

T  The  Deal  and  Dover  trafflckera  in  apecie. 
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Vain  b  each  voice  where  tomeB  ooald   once  com- 
mand; 
E'en  factiooB  cease  to  charm  a  factioiu  land : 
Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

"  'Tis  done,  'tis  past,  since  Fallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seize  her  al)dicated  reign : 
Wide  o*er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands. 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files, 
O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stem  ^Uona  smiles ; 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  era  they  come  ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call. 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall. 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 
And  Ind  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know,  a  leMOn  you  may  yet  ke  1 
With  death  akme  are  laurels  dteaply  imigkt: 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delij^t. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fiekl. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  Mll»  t 
Though  drench'd  with  g>M««  his  woes  are  koc  btfu: 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  aaane ; 
The  slaughtered  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  damci. 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  fbe-reap*d  M^ 
VI  suit  with  sonis  at  home,  nntaaght  to  yMd. 
Say  with  what  eye  akmg  die  dtstnft  <k»w« 
Would  flying  bu^eis  mark  the  kkdUDf  tow»f 
How  view  the  colamn  of  ascending  flaiDS 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  staitled  Tkaonst 
Nay,  ftown  not,  Albion  I  fcr  the  torch  was  tk^ 
That  lit  such  pyres  fhrni  Tagns  to  tho  Rkiao: 
Now  shook!  they  barat  on  thy  dofoled  enssl, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserres  them  msM. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  Kfe  for  Kfe, 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vaia  rsgrela,  tlio  obilku"* 


THE  WALTZ ! 

AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.^ 


*'  Quails  in  Earotas  npis,  ant  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Ezeroet  Diana  choros.**  Vnoo.. 

**  Sach  on  Eurotas*  banks,  or  Cynthia*!  height, 
Diana  seems ,-  and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  danoe  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  orertops  their  heads.** 

Dbtx>bn*s  FtryO. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Sui^ 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
boroogh ;  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.'  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness  ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honor.  We  lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
qMuse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or,  as  they  call   it,  marketable)  age,  and   having 


1  ["  The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole  coast 
of  Aiuca,  her  hiUs  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus, 
Fhilopappus,  ft^.  Itc.,  are  in  themselves  poetical:  and 
would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her 
very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But,  am  I  to  be 
tola  that  the  *  nature'  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical 
without  the  *art'  of  the  Acropolis  1  of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus?  and  of  the  still  ail  Greek  and  glorious  monu- 
ments of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius !  Ask  the  travel- 
ler what  strikes  hun  as  most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands !  The  col  u  mm  s  of  Cape  Colonna, 
or  the  Cape  itself!  The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  re- 
collection that  Falconer*s  ship  was  bulged  upon  them? 
There  are  a  thousand  rocks  ana  capes  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Caoe  Sunium  in  themselves. 
But  it  is  the  '  orf,'  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked 
vessel,  which  give  them  their  sntique  and  their  modem 
poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves.    I  opposed,  and  will 


besides  a  Chancery  snit  invetentaly  entaiM  i^cn 
the  family  estate,  we  cama  up  in  oar  old  chariot— 
of  which,  by  the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  moch  asbam'ti 
in  less  than  a  week,  that  I  was  ohUgvd  to  boy  i 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I  aaigfat  moiiAt  Iks 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  coald  drive,  but  never  see  tkr 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Hooonys 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  op^n- 
knight  Hearing  great  praises  o7  Mia.  H.*s  daodaf , 
(she  was  famous  for  birthnlght  misnets  in  the  letter 
end  of  the  last  century,)  I  lubootadt  nod  w^eat  la  a 
ball  at  the  Countess's,  expecting  to  son  a  «Matff 
dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  th^  "^ 
paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  jw^  of  my  tiryn*. 
on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mn.  Horoom  mtk  Ws 


ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athans,  to  « 
the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I  dofM?  Ta»  r«Mi 
are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  lo  Uui  F«nii«».e 
but  tlie  Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  wiUStfut  dii^s> 
Such  is  the  poetry  of  art"~AynM  Uturtj  Itttl.] 

s  [This  trifle  was  written  at  Challalbani  tn  the  auinnr 
of  1812,  and  published  anonymoustv  in  the  spnn^  **f  "^ 
following  vear.  It  was  not  vrry  well  receiv«Hl  at  ihr  (t-« 
by  the  public :  and  the  author  was  by  no  mraais  aat>  ^'^ 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  ^1  hvxr,^ 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^'that  a  oertam  i&a.*-  «' 

riblication  on  waltzing  is  attributed  lo  rac.    Tkis  rv(«'.. 
suppose,  you  will  take  care  Uiesiimdict ;  as i^acu • 
I  am  sura,  will  not  like  that  I  sT     " 
bells."] 

s  State  of  the  poU,  (last  day,)  S. 
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uiDs  half  wwind  the  loiof  of  a  huge  hiuBar-Iooking 
fentleman  I  never  «et  eyes  on  before ;  and  his,  to 
my  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waift, 

turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d d 

9ee*«iw  UDHUul-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
of  ihe  *♦  blaek-joke/*  only  more  " affttuow"  till  it 
mode  me  quite  ffiddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
n.    By*and-hy  Ihey  lioppcd  a  bit,  and  I  thought 
they  would  sifc  or  fall  down : — ^but  no  ;  with  Mrs.  H.*8 
band  OQ  his    shoulder,  *^ quam  familiariier"*   (as 
Terence  said,  when  I  waa  at  school,)  they  walked 
about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
^  chofors  spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.     I  asked  what 
I  all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  Ihau  our  Wilhelmina  (a  name  I  never  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappeubach) 
md,  **  Lord !  Mr.  Uomem,  can*t  you  see  they  are 
raltziog  f*  or  waltiing,  (I  forget  which ;)  and  then 
;  up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
,  veut,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper-time.     Now, 
;  thai  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and 
»  dofe  Mrs.  H.,  (though  1  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  Arar  tiroes  overturned   Mrs.  Hornem's  maid,  in 
prsctMng  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning.)    In- 
deed, so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for 
^  rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
,  mmffi  in  honor  of  all  the  victories,  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way,)  I  sat  down,  and 
With  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,*  and  a  few 
hints  from   Dr.  Busby,*  (whose  recitations  I  attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby's  manner 
I  of  delivering  his  father^s  late  successful  *'  Drury  Lane 
I  Address,")   I  composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
I  withal  to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public  ; 
whocn,  nevertheless,  I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the 
chtioB. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Slc.  Slc 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


THE   WALTZ. 


Mm  of  the  many-twinkling  feet  !*  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 


•  Uy  Latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  hare 
foTtttnen  what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  boujsht  my  title- 
mKti  0K>Uo  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shillinff  bank  to* 
Uit,  o/ter  much  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged 
til  money  to  a  papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval 
t»«i  ••  No  popery/  and  quite  regretting  the  downfall  of  the 
p«'P<;,  because  we  can't  barn  him  anjr  more. 

M-Seenlfi,  p.  431.] 

•  l8ee  **  Rejected  Addresses.**] 

•  **  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.**— Gbay. 

•  To  nval  Lord  Wellesley's,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  read- 
rr  pIr«M;8  —the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  de- 
•erto).  by  ftgbting  for  ;  and  the  other  has  been  fighting  in 
ilc  Penmsuia  many  a  long  day,  '*  by  Shrewsbury  clock," 

I  niUiuut  faming  luiy  thing  m  that  country  but  the  title  of 
"  \iu'.  tircat  Ix>rd,*'  and  "  the  Lord  ^**  which  savors  of  profa- 
luUuu,  baving  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that  Bemg  to 

,  «rboxii  ••  Tt  utumt'"  for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy.— 
It  15  lo  be  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  his 

*  fikUxtf  fmm  ;  there 

••  To  lasoe  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
A9m»0i  OS  fvKijy  as  he  eonqaer*d  Spain !" 

I  TYie  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer ; 
I  we  do  more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in 


Terpsichore ! — ^too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid — 

Reproachful  term — bestow'd  but  to  upbraid — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brigbtuess  shine. 

The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  aud  thine  the  name  of  prude  ; 

Mock'd,  yet  triumphant ;  sneered  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high  ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield  ; 

Dance  forth — «anM  armor  thoa  shalt  take  the  field. 

And  own — impregnable  to  mo9t  assaults, 

Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Walti." 

Han,  nimble  nymph  !  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whiskered  votary  of  waltz  and  war. 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unmatched  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes: 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz ! — beneath  whose  banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounslow*s  heath  to  rival  Wellesley  V  fame, 
Cock*d — fired — and  miss'd  his  man — but  gain*d  his 

aim  ; 
Hail,  moving  Muse !  to  whom  the  fair  one*s  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest 
Oh !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits, 
To  "  energize  the  object  I  pursue,"* 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due ! 

Imperial  Waltz !  imported  from  the  Rhine, 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine,) 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee : 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany !  how  moch  to  thee  we  owe. 
As  heaven-bom  Pitt  can  testify  below. 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 

And  only  left  us  thy  d d  debts  and  dances ! 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft. 
We  bless  thee  still— for  George  the  Third  is  left ! 
Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 


a  shorter  season.  If  the  "  great  Lord*8*'  CvunmuUian  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional 
average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the 
fanners'  proverb,  be  "ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  the  by— one  of  tnis  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is 
forgotten— it  is,  however,  worth  remembering—"  Salvador 
del  mundo  /"  eredite,  posteri  *  If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
man  who  has  not  yet  saved  them— query— are  they  worth 
savinff,  even  in  this  world!  for,  according  to  the  mildest 
modifications  of  any  Christian  creed,  those  three  wonis 
make  the  odds  much  against  them  in  the  next.— ••  Savionr 
of  the  world,'*  quotha  !— it  were  to  be  wished  that  he.  or 
any  one  else,  could  save  a  comer  of  it-  his  conuiry.  Yet 
this  stupid  misnomer,  although  it  shows  the  nesr  connection 
between  superstition  and  impiety,  so  far  hns  its  use.  that  it 
proves  there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  Ihoise  Catholics  'in- 
quisitorial Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appella- 
tion on  a  Protestant.  I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled 
the  "  Virgin  Mary :"  if  so,  Lord  George  Gordon  himself 
would  have  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our 
Lady  of  Babylon. 

•  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  askmg— 
"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do?" J 
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To  Germany,  and  highnMws  serene, 

Who  owe  us  minioiis--don't  we  owe  the  qneen  ? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  wo  not  besides? 

So  oft  bestowing  Brmiswickera  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults — 

A  dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and  Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  transferred  to  Buonaparte's  "  fiat.*" 
Back  to  my  theme^O  Muse  of  motion !  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltz  her  way? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales, 
From  Hamburg's  port,  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  maiU,) 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chiird  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deigrii*d  arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unbumt  Moscow^  yet  had  news  to  send. 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  fHend, 
She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes: 
Then  flamed  of  Ansterlitz  the  bloss'd  deqmtch, 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match  ; 
And — almost  crushM  beneath  the  glorious  news — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's  ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers*  airs^ 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs  j 
Meiner*s  four  volumes  upon  womankind. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunch's  heaviest  tome  for  builost,  and,  to  back  it. 
Of  Heyn6,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  freight, 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reach*d  the  genial  strand. 
And  round  her  flockM  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark. 
His  grand  pas*seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
Not  soil  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  ofi*  another's  head  ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  /e^,  or  more  of  neck. 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 


1  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amtable  allies  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently corainended— nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other 
details  omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloquent 
ambassador,  he  did  not  stale  (being  too  much  occupied  with 

the  exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swimming  rivers  frozen, 

and  galloping  over  roads  impassable)  that  one  entire  pro- 
vince perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner, 
as  follows  t— In  General  Rostopchin*s  consummate  confla- 
gration, the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so 
Seat,  Uiat  the  market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand :  and 
us  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were 
starred  to  death,  by  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet !  The 
lamplighters  of  London  have  since  subscnbed  a  pint  (of  oil) 
a  piece,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted 
a  quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound)  to  the  relief 
of  the  surviving  Scythians  ;— the  scarcity  w*il>  soon,  by  such 
exertions,  and  a  proper  attention  lo  the  qvality  rather  than 
the  quantitv  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said, 
in  return,  that  the  untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty 
thousand  beeves  for  a  day's  meal  to  our  suiTering  manufac- 
turers. 

*  Dancing  girls^who  do  for  hire  what  Waltz  doth  gratis. 

•  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baus8i«re*8 


To  yon  of  nine  yean  leas,  iriifi  oiiiy  bett 

The  budding  sproats  of  those  thai  ywi  skaU  wmt. 

With  added  ornaments  anmnd  them  wdF4 

Of  native  brass,  or  law-awatdsd  gold ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daqghtcf'a,  match ; 

To  yoo,  ye  childnn  of— whom  ehanoe  aeescdn— 

Alwayt  the  ladies,  and  epmcltect  their  lonls; 

To  yoo,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  eeek 

Torments  for  hfe,  or  pleasnree  for  a  week ; 

As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavon  pads. 

To  gain  yonr  own,  or  snatch  another**  bcMs  }— 

To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  oai 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her 


Endearing  Waltz! — to  ihy  more  melting  taaa 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadooa. 
Scotch  reels,  avannt  i  and  conatry-danoe,  finegt 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ! 
Waltz — ^Waltz  alone — both  legs  and  anna  desnania, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  htt  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  puUtc  mf^ 
Where  ne'er  before— hot — pray  **  pot  not  t^e  GghL* 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chanidelier 
Shines  much  too  far— or  I  am  nuich  loo  near; 
And  true,  though  strange — Walts  whispecsthis  rsnuuk. 
"  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dari  f 
But  here  the  Muse  with  dne  deoonun  hata^ 
And  lends  her  longest  pettiooai  to  Walu, 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time !  i 

Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime  ! 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Romaika*s  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almost — ^tantalizing  groap-~ 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  wariike  whoop- 
Can  aueht  from  cold  Kamschatha  to  Cope  Boca 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  boi»e  t 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's. 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  **  Watau** 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  cCywtv 
With  George  the  Tbird'e— and  ended  k^  befim  !— 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughten  yet  yon  lhin% 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yoonelTes  alive! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  speetred  host: 
Fod's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  kaL 
No  treacheroos  powder  bide  eonjectnre  qnake ; 
No  stiff-etarch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingeia  ache ; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  thai  ^le 
Goats  in  their  visage,*  women  in  their  diapa  {} 


time,  of  the  "  Sieur  de  la  Croiz»**  that  thsrs  l«  ■•  bp  mktt- 
kers  ;*'  but  bow  far  these  are  indieatxina  of  vmlor  in  tte  itu. 
or  elsewhere,  may  ttiU  be  ouestiosable.  Muoft  asay  W«  mt 
hath  been  avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the  otdsa  time  pto- 
losophers  had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none  Sfipo  huMcif 
was  shaven— Hannibal  thought  Iiis  onr  cys  ^^~^-'** 
enough  without  a  beard ;  but  Adnsn,  the  nnparvr,  w&rt  a 
beard  (having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  rannwm 
Sabina  nor  even  the  courtiers  could  at>ide>>-*l^ifisuie  aaJ 
whiskers,  Marlborough  none— Bonapsxte  is  miwtevArr^ 
the  Regeot  whiskered  ;  **  arjfsT*  greatnsas  •!  r  ' 
whiskers  may  or  may  not  so  to| 
different  occurrences,  since  the  growth  of  the  Mi  i 
ed,  go  further  in  behalf  of  whiiliefs  than  tie  swrti 
Anselm  did  mgaiiut  long  hair  in  tbs  leigB  of  liaa«T  I 
meriy,  rtd  was  a  favorite  color.  See  Lsdown  Aamw^ 
comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  1661 :  Act  L  Scaae  1. 

"  Tajf*ta.  Now  for  a  wager— What  coterad  besstl  ojoa* 
next  by  the  window  T 

"  Adrima,  A  black  man's,  I  think. 

**  Taffeta.  I  think  not  SO :  I  think  a  fW,  fbi  dial  a  npsC  a 
&shion.*' 

There  is  '*  nothing  new  imder  the  son  :**  b^a  ndy  Umk  • 
fmprite,  bss  now  subsided  into  a/«f«Hlf*»  entor 
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So  damsel  hhOm  when  niber  doiely  praH*d, 
But  nwro  e^rtmiag  seem*  wfa«a  most  caiea'd ; 
8ap«rfluoui  hartihoni,  and  revivinfif  aalto, 
!  Both  baotth'd  lyy  the  Boveraign  oofdial  "  Waltz.*' 

Seddcthro  WaHs !— thoogh  on  thy  natiye  ahon 
'  Ev«n  W«rt«i^a  lalf  pfoolaimM  thee  half  a  whore ; 
'  Writer — to  decent  vice  thoogfa  much  tncliued, 
I  Yet  warmt  not  wanton  ;  danled»  bot  not  blind — 

Thoaeh  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  etrife  with  Stael, 

vVould  eren  praecribe  thee  irom  a  Pans  ball ; 
I  Tbe  fashion  haite — Irom  ooanteoMa  to  queens, 

And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 
'  Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 

And  tnms-Hf  nothing  else — at  least  our  headt; 
'  With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 

And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pronounce. 

Gods !  how  the  gforions  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
I  And  rhyme  findi  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  **  Waltz !" 

Bleai*d  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  debut ; 
I  The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new  ;* 
\  iVew  (ace  for  ftiends,  for  foes  some  new  rewaids ; 
I  Npw  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
I  New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  rcrair'd  for  bread ; 

Kew  coins  (most  new)*  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 

New  Tictories — nor  can  we  prize  them  lees, 
I  Though  Jenky  wonden  at  his  own  success ; 

New  wars,  becaose  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
.  That  most  surviTors  envy  those  who  fell ; 
'  New  misCreaes — no,  old— and  yet  'tis  true, 

Though  they  be  old^  the  thing  is  something  new ; 

Each  new,  quite  uew — (except  some  ancient  tricks,)' 
i  New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broomsticks,  all   new 

sticks! 
•  With  Tests  or  ribands — deck'd  alike  in  hue, 

New  troopeis  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue ; 
I  So  saath  the  Muse :  my ,*  what  say  you  7 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  mamtain 

Her  new  preferments  in  this  noyel  reign ; 
I  Such  was  the  thne,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 
I  lloopn  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much  ; 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays. 

And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 
j  Tbe  baD  begins — the  houois  of  the  house 
I  First  daly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 


I  An  aaachronism— Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  are 
Mfore  said  to  have  opened  the  ball  together:  the  bard 
oeans,  (if  he  means  anjr  thioa,)  Walts  was  not  so  much  in 
«!^e  tiit  the  Regent  attained  the  acme  of  his  popularity. 
W  alts,  the  oumet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  goveramentt  illu- 
BMiaied  lieavm  and  earth,  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the 
Moie  time ;  of  these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared ;  the 
ilkerChras  eontinue  to  astonish  us  still.— PniUer'f  DrvU. 

«  Amongst  others  a  new  ninepence— a  creditable  coin  now 
Icrthcoaimg,  worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 
ti:ion. 

* "  Ob  that  riglu  should  thus  overcome  migkt  I**  Who  does 
ami  maaanber  the  **  delicate  investigation"  in  the  "  Merry 
(Tivw  or  Windsor  r— 

«'  Ford.  Prmy  yon,  eome  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
•liy  then  saake  sport  at  me :  then  let  me  be  vour  jest ;  I  de- 

rre  It.    Horw  aow  t  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

"  Mn.  nnL  MThai  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  1 
I  were  best  meddle  with  buek-washing." 

*  The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank  as 
u  ;*lea8es-Hhere  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  Aw  service, 
i*m%  siready  fn  the  Regent's :)  it  would  not  be  fair  to  back 
«trT  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month 
«\fi  idd  to  the  list  now  entered  lor  the  sweepstakes  :->a 
teengutriied  consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favorite,  much 
•{Binst  tbe  wishes  of  the  kmomttg  met. 

*  «*  We  have  changed  all  that,*'  says  the  Mock  Doctoi^ 


Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene— 

With  Kent*s  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster's  mien. 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  fcr  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 

That  spot  where  hearth  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady*s  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  ofler  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip. 

One  hand  reposmg  on  the  royal  hip ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  lees  royal 

Ascending  with  aflection  truly  loyal ! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of— Asterisk — and  Lady — Blank  ; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  host, 

For  whose  blees'd  surnames — vide  "  Morning  Post," 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 

Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my  date)— 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  *'  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work?"* 

True,  honest  Mirza ! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 

Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man, 

In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 


O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,^  and  many  more ! 
And   thou,  my  Prince!   whose  sovereign  taste  and 

will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury !  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  br^t  a  stroke  as  this? 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes ; 
Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half.told  wish  and  iU-dissembled  flame: 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest? 


*tis  all  gone— Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is  of  no 

great  importance  how  women's  hearts  are  disposed  of ;  they 
ave  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absuriUy  as 
possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  tho- 
roughly bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often 
mentioned  in  natural  history ;  viz.  a  mass  of  solid  stone- 
only  to  be  opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  discover 
a  toad  in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
venomous. 

•  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question— literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to 
Morier,  on  seeing  a  waltz  in  Pera— Vu2e  M oner's  Travels. 
'  [I  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a  ball-room,  some 
verses,  which  he  had  lately  written  on  waltzing ;  and  of 
which  I  remember  the  following— 
*'  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance. 
Behold  the  well-pair'd  couple  now  advance. 
In  such  sweet  posture  our  first  narents  moved. 
While,  hand  in  nand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they  roved,   | 
Ere  yet  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  and  false,  j 

Turn'd  their  poor  heads,  and  tausht  them  how  to  waltz.   ' 
One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  nolds  her  hip :  i 

*  *  *  «  «  , 

For  so  the  law 's  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip."  i 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  aptly  as  a  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  was,  at  the  time  these  verses 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  dancing  circles.— Mooas.j   j 
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Bat  ye — who  never  felt  a  singfle  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say — would    you    make    those    beauties    quite 

cheap? 
Hot  from  the  hauds  promiscuously  applied, 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  aide, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form, 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm? 
At  once  love*s  most  endearing  thought  resign. 
To  press  the  hand  so  pressed  by  none  but  thine  ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardeut  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  Up  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 


If  such  thou  loyest — \ow9  her  then  no  inert. 
Or  give-^ike  her— caresses  to  a  score  ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  btwtow. 


Volnptnoos  Waltz !  and  dare  I  tha»  I 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  werv  his  themel 
Terpsichore,  foi^ve  ! — at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes— and  my  daogftters  dkcU; 
My  son — (or  stop — 'tis  needless  to  inquire — 
These  little  accidents  riiould  ne*er  trwupire  ; 
Some  ages  hence  oar  genealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a  boug^i  for  him  as  me} — 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amendii 
Grandsons  for  me — in  hein  to  all  his  frienda. 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.' 


**  Bzpende  Annibalem  :-Kiuot  libras  in  duce  sommo 
Invenies  ?**  JurzifAL,  Sai.  x,t 

"  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  bj  the  Italians,  and  by  the  ProviDciala  of  Gaal ;  his  aiont 
virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derired  any  private  benefit  firom  hmgowmmusaii 
announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 


By  this  shameful  abdication,  be  protracted  his  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very 
an  ExUe,  till .**— Gibbo.x's  JhcUne  mtd  FaU,  vol.  A.  p.  »0.s 


ambigoiNU  state,  between  aa  EvparorsaA 


'Tis  done— but  yesterday  a  King ! 

And  arm*d  with  Kings  to  8tnv»— 
And  now  thoa  art  a  nameleas  thing: 

So  algect — ^yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew*d  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ?^ 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  ? 
Bygazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

T%oa  tanght'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned, — power  to  save,- 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave. 

To  thoae  that  wonhipp*d  thee ; 


1  tThe  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Byron,  when  publishing 
"  The  Corsair/*  in  January,  181 1,  announced  an  apparently 
quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  years  at 
least,  from  poetry.  His  letters  of  the  February  and  March 
following  abound  in  repetitions  of  the  same  determination. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  writes,—*'  no  more 
rhyme  for<-^r  rather  from—me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of 
that  stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer." 
la  the  evening,  a  Gaietle  Extraordmary  announce<i  the  ab- 
dication of  Fontainebleau.  and  the  Poet  violated  his  vows 
next  morning,  by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately 
pnblished,  though  without  his  name.  His  Diary  says,  *'  Apnl 
10.    To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hour— written  an  ode  to  Na- 

Kleon  Bonaparte— copied  it— eaten  six  biscuits— drunk  four 
ttles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time.*'] 
*  ["  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 
Ann  is  THIS  ALL  r* 
I  know  not  thst  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world ;  at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal :  but,  in  the  statistical  account  ot 
Scotland,  I  find  that  Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to 
collect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few 
years  sinee  in  the  parish  of  Eccles ;  which  he  was  happily 
enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  as  '*  the  inside  of  the  coffin 


Nor  till  thy  fall  conid  martafc 
Ambition's  less  than  littleiMaa  f 


Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  wtlt  teadi 

To  afler-warrion  more, 
Than  high  Philosophv  can  prpacb. 

And  irainly  preached  before. 
Tliat  qiell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  tmite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabi^  swmy. 
With  fronts  of  brfl»,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 
The  rapture  of  the  strife* — 

The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 
To  thee  the  breath  of  life ; 


was  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible  **  WondeiAiI  in  re 
late,  he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  in  weight  coie  cmm 
and  a  half!  And  is  this  all!  AUs !  the  fwJ  Ur«*  Ontf 
is  a  satirical  exaggeration.— GirroBD.]  j 

*  [**  I  send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gditeiw  «%«k  ■ 
you  will  find  simgularlv  appropriale.**— JLortf  B^rtm  »  Jf* 
IfHrroy,  April  IS,  1814.J 

4  [•<  I  donn  know->but  I  tUnk  /,  et«a  #.  fan  j 
pared  with  this  creature,}  have  set  ray  tills  en 
millionth  part  of  this  man*s.  But,  aOer  alL  a  4 
not  be  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  L»t»tior  i 
that  Joveoal  or  Johnson  could  rue  frosa  ibe  d 
pende— quot  hbras  in  duce  summo  Wfeiuee  V  1 
were  bgnt  in  the  baiaace  of  nortality ;  bat  I  tbt 
living  dust  weighed  more  tm-au*  Atas !  Ums  "laiui  rtii 
diamond  hath  a  ilaw  in  it,  and  is  now  haidjy  it  V>  li^ok  i»  a 
glazier's  pencil  .—the  pen  of  the  htstoriaa  «i  <ia\  rate  «i  w#etft 
a  ducat  Psha !  *  something  too  much  of  tais.*  Bet  I  wvn^ 
give  him  up  e^*en  now ;  though  all  his  adminoES  fcav^.  hVt 
the  Thanes,  fallen  from  hun.*^— Hjirmi  Iharp,  AfirU  a^ 

•  **  Certaminis  ^wAV— the  esjtmsiOD  of  Atnta  m  im 
haran^e  to  his  army,  pievious  to  th«  tianlaaf  Clmkm^ 
given  ra  Cassiodorus. 
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The  nrord,  the  Keptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemM  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  waa  rife^ 
AO  quett*d  !--Dark  Spirit !  what  mint  be 
The  madnoM  of  thy  memory ! 

Tlie  Deeolator  demlate  * 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 
The  Arbiter  of  othen*  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  hie  own ! 
1m  H  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
That  with  each  chang^e  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
lliy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave ! 

%  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak,* 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 

Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke— 
Alone--how  look'd  he  round?     ' 

Thou,  in  the  stemneai  of  thy  strength, 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 
And  darker  fate  hast  found: 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlen'  prey ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

Hie  Rooian,*  when  his  burning  .heart 

Was  slaked  with  Uood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home- 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
His  only  floiy  was  that  hour 
Of  self-uphefd  abaadon*d  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  lis  quickening  spell,* 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 
Hk  dotage  trifled  well:* 

Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 

A  bigot's  ahrtne,  nor  despofs  throne.' 

But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  band 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 


<  \**  Out  of  town  nx  days.  On  mjr  retam,  find  my  poor 
little  puod.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  his 
own  tuat.  Like  MUo,  he  would  reod  the  oak ;  but  it  closed 
spAin,  wedged  his  hands*  and  now  the  beasts— lion,  bear, 
duwn  to  the  dirtient  jackal— may  alt  tear  him.  That  Mus- 
COY  tic  winter  wedged  his  arms :— ever  since,  he  has  fought 
wth  his  feet  ana  teeth.  The  last  may  still  leave  their 
KMrks:  and  *l  guess  now/  (as  the  Yaokees  say,)  that  he 
will  yet  play  them  a  pass.**— ir^rron  IHary,  April  6.] 

«  Syria.— {We  And  the  germ  of  this  stanza  in  the  Diary  of 
th#  eTcning  before  it  was  written  :— "  Methinks  Sylla'did 
rtloroe "  ......    ,.. 


revenged,  and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his 

twaf.  iskI  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
94  t^orkMM  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocle- 
sua  did  well  loo— Araurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become 
vtti^t  axcept  a  derriae— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so :  but 
5)spolooD  worst  of  aU."— i9yrofi  Dmrft  April  9.] 

•  t**  Alter  ^pottnt  spell'  to  *  quickening  spell :'  the  first  (as 
f*r4oBttts  aays)  *  is  a  vile  phrase.'  and  means  nothing,  be- 
•*lt«  being  eommoBptace  and  Rosa-Matildaish.  After  the 
**«»(inton  of  not  publishing,  thouirh  our  Ode  is  a  thing  of 
mil»  ls»gth  sad  leas  consequence,  It  will  be  better  alto- 
lether  that  it  is  anonymous.**— Z.i>n2  Byron  to  Mr.  Afitmiy, 

Arm  11. J 

*  {Charles  the  Fiftli,  Saperor  of  Germany,  and  Kins  of 
«f««.  rflBisnad«  in  1U6,  his  hnperiai  crown  to  his  brother 


Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  conunand 

To  which  thy  weaknees  clung ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  nnstrung ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  Mood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 
And  Monarchs  how'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thank*d  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  diown. 
Oh !  ne*er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  I 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  ooar  the  solar  heigfat, 
To  sot  in  such  a  stariess  night  1* 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  88  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazzle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  7 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem ; 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanished  diadem  f 


Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  where  he  con- 
formed, in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigor  of  monastic 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
sliroud,  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solenmity,  joined 
in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his 
soul,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  bis  attendants 
shea,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.] 

•  [•*  I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes*8  *  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,'  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies  in 
his  lifetime,  which,  I  told  him,  Ihad  been  used  to  think  a 
solemn  ana  affecting  act.  Johnson.  '  Wliy,  Sir,  a  man 
may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ; 
but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten 
thousand  laushs  at  it,  he'll  make  the  other  nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  laugh  loo.*  *' —^  BottotW* 
/oAjwon,  vol.  Tii.  p.  78,  ed.  1835.] 

*  [**  But  who  would  rise  in  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  ray  7'*— MS.] 
T  [It  is  well  known  that  Count  Neipperg,  a  gentleman  in 
the  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  pre- 
sented to  Maria  Louisa  within  a  few  days  after  Napoleon's 
abdication,  became,  in  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  and 
then  her  husband.  He  u  said  to  hare  been  a  man  of  re- 
markably plain  appearance.    The  Count  died  in  1831.] 
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Then  haste  thee  to  thy  raUen  Irie, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smtlfr-* 

It  ne*er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood  npon  the  aand, 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue'  hath  now 
Tranafen'd  his  by-woid  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Tlmoor  I  in  his  c^itnre'a  cage* 
What  thoughts  will  theire  be  thine. 
While  broodinffin  thy  prison'd  rage? 
Bui  ooe*-^< The  wofkl  «m  miner 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  poui'd  so  widely  forth— 
So  long  obeyd--so  tittle  worth  \ 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heayen,' 

WUt  thou  withstand  the  shock? 
And  share  with  him,  the  nnforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 
Feradoom'd  by  God — by  man  accursed,* 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thv  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock  f 
He  in  his  &U  preserved  bis  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 


>  [DionysiaB  the  Younj^er.  esteemed  a  greater  tyrant 
than  his  nttber,  on  being  for  the  second  time  oanished  from 
Syracuse,  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
schoolmaster  for  a  sobeisteace.] 


s  The  cage  of  BsiJaset,  by  order  of  Tanieriaae. 

•  Prometheus. 

« [In  first  draught— 

"He  saffer'd  for  kmd  acts  to  men, 
Who  have  not  seen  his  like  again, 

At  least  of  kingly  stock ; 
Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  but  great. 
Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  fite."} 

»       "  The  very  fiend*s  arch  mock- 
To  Up  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.** 

Shakspbabb. 
C  We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  troth  of  the  anecdote 
here  alluded  to— of  Napoleon's  having  found  leisure  for  an 
unworthy  amour,  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.] 

•  [The  three  last  stanzas,  which  Lord  Byron  had  been  so- 
licited by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stamp 
duty  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exceeding  a  sheet, 
were  not  pooliahed  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  "  I  don't 
like  them  at  all,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  and  they  had  better 
be  left  out.  The  fact  is,  I  can*i  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to 
do,  however  gladly  I  w^oold ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my 
interest  in  a  composition  goes  off."] 

•  (In  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Ravenna 
in  May,  1881,  we  find  the  foUowingr— •*  what  shall  I  write  ? 
—another  Journal !  I  think  not.  Any  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost, and  call  it 

*'  Mf  iMcfMMTy. 

**  Awtutms.—l  have  often  been  puzzled  with  his  charac- 
ter. Was  he  a  great  man  ?  Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  my 
OBBAT  men.  l  have  always  looked  upon  Svlla  as  the 
greatest  character  in  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  at 
the  moment  when  it  was— 

'  Too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,' 
and  thus  despising  them  alL   As  to  the  retention  of  his 


There  was  a  day — ^there  was  an  hoar,* 

While  earth  was  Goal*s— Gwil  tfain^^ 
When  that  immeasorable  powcir 

Unaated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame. 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo*s  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  aU  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clovds  of  crime. 

But  thou  foBooth  most  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest, — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast 
Where  is  that  faded  gnnneolt  wheire 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star— the  string-^the  crest? 
Vain  froward  child  of  emiNre !  aay, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  anatefa'd  away  ? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose* 

When  gaitiug  on  the  Great  f 
Where  neither  gnilty  glory  glom. 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes— one— the  first— the  last^-lfce  beil 
The  CincinnatuB  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Waahington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  One  f 


power  by  Augustas,  the  thing  was  alreadj  sealed.  If  ke 
had  given  it  up— the  coromonweaith  was  goo^— the  ivf "ivx 
was  long  past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  tad  C«^» 
gained  the  battle  of  Philippi,  it  wouM  not  hav*  ras^.^'K 
the  republic.  lu  days  ended  with  the  Graochi .  ta#  Ktf 
was  a  mere  struggle  of  parties.  You  might  as  weii  ea*«  a 
consumption,  or  restore  a  broken  e«,  as  t€\  ire  a  sia.^  ^ 
long  a  prey  to  every  uppermost  scrtdSer,  m  Roiae  ia«l  torjt 
been.  As  for  a  despotism,  if  Augustus  could  haw  beca  mre 
that  all  his  successors  would  have  been  like  himsr^—  1 
mean  im<  as  Octavius.  but  Augustus)— or  Napoleoo  c^s.  i 
have  insured  the  world  that  immit of  bis  su(rcei»ir»  '•-"^ 
have  been  like  himself— the  ancient  or  oiod«m  world  at%i 
have  gone  on.  like  the  empire  of  China,  in  a  ti»u  if 
lethargic  prosperity.  Suppose,  for  Inslsnce,  ibaL  laaQeai 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Augustus  had  been  imisHtnrtr 
succeeded  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  AntoniDM,  or  evra  U 
Titus  and  his  father— what  a  difl^reace  in  our  estTuial*  t< 
himself !— So  far  from  gaiiuog  by  the  contrast,  X  tiaak  li^ 
one-half  of  our  dislike  arises  from  hi*  bavuxg  been  borec  '^■j 
Tiberiua— and  one-half  of  Julius  draar^ '       ' ' 


having  had  his  empire  ccmsohdated  by  AovusUia 
pose  that  there  had  tieen  m  Oeim9im0t  and  Tibtm 


jumped  the  life*  between,  and  at  once  succeeded  J 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  ticreditary  n^  ^ 
popular  choice  produce  the  wor^r  «overm^n«.  TV 
Roman  Consuls  make  a  goodly  show  -.  but  then  thef  «^ 
reigned  for  a  year,  and  were  uJader  a  stm  of  panooaJ  o^ 
gauon  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  stiU  move  dsflei*  ir 
say  which  form  of  government  is  the  worst— ail  «r»  st 
bad.  As  for  democracy,  it  is  the  worei  of  the  «b«4r .  in 
what  is,  in  fact,  democracy }— an  aristoerecy  d  " 
guards."! 

•  [On  being  reminded  by  a  friend  of  hia  recest 
not  to  write  any  more  for  years—**  There  wm^** 
Lord  Byron,  **  a  mental  lesei  laiton  in  aay  pan  wsa  t 
public,  in  behalf  of  momywu* ;  and.  erm  had  thase  »«.  l 
provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it  phyaicaUy  Mipsaiair 
pass  over  this  epoch  of  triumphaai  umeaate^    nStacal 
*— '  ^      ■  -  -  Ut"    ■ 


business ;  and  aOer  all,  I  shall  thiak  highor  «C  rti|miaBi 
reason,      "         *^      "~  ~'  "^  "'^  '"    "^ 

heeomut 
aU  over  y»l."J 


.,  and  very  humbly  of  your  beroie  people,  nil— As 
I  a  vokmn»,  mi  tmit  km  sat  af  assb    Itmnt^mA^m 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbs nibsequeiitpoeniB  were  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Doogiae  Kinnaird,  for  a  Selec- 
tum  of  Hebrew  Melodiee,*  and  have  been  pobliahed, 
with  the  miMc,  amnged  by  Mr.  Broham  and  Mr. 
Nathan. 

Januarf,  1615. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY.* 

Sbk  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  doodiesi  elimes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thos  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gandy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  rey  the  leas. 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameles  grace, 

Which  wares  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o*er  her  face ; 

Where  thoagfats  serenely  sweet  expreas, 
How  pure)  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  cabn,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 

Bat  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent! 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT.* 

Tm  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

I  [Lord  Byron  never  alludes  to  his  share  in  these  Melo- 
dies with  oocnplacencT.  Mr.  Moore  hanog,  on  one  occa- 
noQ,  rallied  moi  a  liule  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
tbMD  had  been  set  to  musie,^'*  Sunburn  Nathan,"  he  ex- 
clMms,  **  why  4o  you  always  twit  me  with  his  Ebrew  na- 
Mlities  r  Have  1  not  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaixd's  doing, 
tad  my  owo  exquisite  lacinty  of  temper  ?"j 

•  r**  Neither  the  ancient  Jews,*'  says  Dr.  Bumey,  **  not 
tas  modem,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  music ; 
•»  thai  ihe  melodies  used  in  theur  religious  ceremonies  have, 
•1  sit  times,  been  uaditionsl,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  sing- 
en"^— Kalkbrenner  tells  us,  that  **  les  Juifs  Espagnols  lisent 
fC  NMutent  leure  pseanmes  bien  dilTeremment  que  les  Juifs 
iloilaodats.  le»  Juifs  Romains  autrement  que  les  JuiCs  de  la 
Pkums  et  oe  la  Hesse :  et  tous  croient  chanter  comme  on 
rluittsit  dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  l"^Mut,  de  Im  Musimu, 
toat.  1.  p.  li.] 

>  tTTiese  stanzas  ware  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  return- 
ios  rrom  a  ball-nmm,  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  (now  Lady) 
Witmoc  UertoB.  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  presentGovemor 
of  Cryloa.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Wilmot  Morton  had  ap- 
l«iL#e<i  la  moorning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 

•  '**  In  the  reign  of  King  David,  music  was  held  in  the 
tu^lM>«t  c«tiotatM>n  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that 
\^ntr  for  music,  and  bis  attachment  to  the  study  and  prao- 
tee  of  21,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  musicians  appoint- 
•1  -If  hiia  for  the  performance  of  reliaious  rites  ana  cere- 
moBMts.  could  not  fail  to  extend  its  inlluence  and  augmmt 
lis  pernwtions ;  for  it  was  during  this  period,  thst  music 
vss  first  honored  by  being  sdmitted  in  the  ministry  of  sa«> 
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Which  Music  hallow'd  while  ahe  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 
Redoubled  be  her  teaia,  ila  chnrda  are  riven ! 

It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 
It  gave  them  virtnea  not  tfauHr  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 
Till  David*a  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  thrane ! 

It  told  the  triunq>hs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ! 
It  made  our  giadden'd  valleys  ring, 

The  cedaiB  bow,  the  mountatna  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  !* 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  mere, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above. 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove.* 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endean ; 
If  there  the  cherishM  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears. 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  2 

It  must  be  so :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erieap  the  gulf. 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares ; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 


riiice.  and  worship  of  the  ark ;  as  well  as  by  being  cultivated 
by  a  king."— BuaasT.] 

•  ["  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  into  my  hand, 
it  terminated  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  com- 
plete the  verse,  I  wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  He 
replied, '  Why,  I  have  sent  you  to  heaven— it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  go  further !'  My  attention  for  a  few  minutes  was 
called  to  some  other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  whom  I  had 
hardly  missed,  exclaimed,  *  Here,  Nathan,  I  have  brought 
you  down  again ;'  and  immediately  presented  me  the  beau- 
tiful lines  which  conclude  the  melody.">»N4THAM.] 

•  [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression,  than  in  loftiness  and  purity  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  comparison  with  themahe  sacred  poetry  of  all 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so 
exauisitely  the  universal  language  of  rebgious  emotion,  that 
(a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passams  excepted,  natural  in  the 
warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age)  they  have  entered,  with  un- 
questionable proprietv,  into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Engeoi, 
or  resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they 
wound  along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Juuea,  have  been 
repeated  for  ages  in  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable 
world,— in  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  the 
forests  of  America,  or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  hu- 
man hearts  have  they  softened,  purified,  exalted !— of  how 
many  vmetched  beings  have  they  been  the  secret  consolation ! 
—on  how  many  communities  nave  they  drawn  down  the 
blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  by  bringing  the  aifections 
in  unison  with  their  deep  devotional  liBrrorl— Milmax.] 
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THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Jadah's  biSk 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Itfl  airy  step  and  glorioos  eye 
May  glance  in  tamelesB  tnuupoit  by: — 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  mora  farigfat. 

Hath  Judah  wHnMs'd  there ; 
And  o*er  her  scenes  of  lost  deligfat 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  oa  Lebanon, 
Bat  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  goat ! 

More  blessM  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  laraers  scattered  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  graoe : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly. 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be. 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OH !  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shiines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ;      [dwell ! 
Mourn — ^where  their  God   hath  dwelt  the  Godless 

And  where  shall  Israel  laye  her  bleedmg  feet? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  iU  heavenly  voice? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast. 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  bat  the  grove ! 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

On  Jordan's  banks  the  Areb's  camels  stray. 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray. 
The  Baol-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep- 
Yet  there— even  there — Oh  God !  thy  thunders  sleep : 

There— where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone ! 
There— where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  in : 
Thyself— none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

Oh !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hana  the  oppressor's  spear: 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  I 
How  long  thy  temple  wonhipless,  Oh  God ! 


1  c Jephtha,  a  bastard  son  of  Gilead,  hafing  been  wrong- 
fullv  expelled  from  his  ftther's  house,  had  taken  refuge  m  a 
wild  country,  and  become  a  noted  c<4)taio  of  freebooters. 
His  kindred,  groamng  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to 
look  10  their  valiam,  though  lawless  compatriot^  whose  pro* 
feasion,  acoonling  to  their  usage,  was  no  more  dishonorable 
than  that  of  a  pirate  in  the  elder  da^s  of  Greece.  They  sent 
for  him,  and  made  him  head  of  their  city.  Before  he  went 
forth  aninst  the  Ammonites,  he  made  the  memorable  vow, 
that,  ifne  ntorasd  victorioas,  he  woukLsacriAee  as  a  bamu 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGUTEIL' 

Soros  oar  Conntry,  oar  God— Oh,  my  sire! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  tou^— 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ! 

And  the  voice  of  my  monming  is  o*er. 
And  the  moontains  behdd  me  no  BKre : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
Tliere  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father!  be  sure. 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pan 
As  the  Messing  I  beg  ere  it  flmr. 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  uubeut ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free ! 

When  thv  blood  of  thy  giving  bath  gvA'df 
When  the  voice  that  thou  k»vest  is  hiiA'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pridi^ 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 


OH!   SNATCITD   AWAY  IN   BEADTTS 
BLOOM. 

Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beaat/s  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderoos  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  tnrf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  eariiest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  glooa : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  dnwping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tnad ; 
Fond  wretch  \  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  dsad! 

Away !  we  know  that  tean  are  rahit 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  bean  distjusi : 

Will  this  unteaeh  vs  to  complain  T 
Or  make  one  moaner  weep  Hie  less? 

And  thon — who  tell'st  me  to  fotget. 

Thy  ktoks  are  wan,  t|iine  eyas  are  wtsc 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

My  soul  is  dark— Oh !  qaickly  striof 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmon  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  agami 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bom  tuf  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep^ 
Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  fiiat : 

I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep» 
Or  else  this  heavy  heart  wiU  ban* ; 


offering  whatever  first  met  him  on  his  rntraaor  inib  las  a* 
tive  city.  He  gained  a  splendid  rictory.  At  the  nmmw  ki-X 
his  only  daughter  came  daneing  forth,  m  the  glMtnrii  ^ 
heart,  and  with  jocund  instramenls  of  mosK^  to  mUtxu  ^* 
deli?erer  of  his  people.  The  miserable  lalher  rent  ha  w  «*ri 
in  agony ;  but  toe  noble>spirited  oHiidao  wvaM  npt  smx  ^ 
urd  of  the  vow :  she  only  d 


_- nxaf«3c 

to bewailupon  the  mountains. like  the  Aatigoae  o^ ioc^^ 
das,  her  dymg  without  hopeof  beonniaga  bntesr  CMtta> 
and  thensubmiitad  to  her  **»^~Mi*TAff  J 
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For  it.h&th  been  by  aoitow  nmrod. 
Ami  «ched  in  uleepiless  ailence  long ; 

And  now  *t»  dooin'd  to  know  the  wont. 
And  bc«llk  at  once — or  yield  to  aong^ 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I  SAW  thee  we«p — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o*er  that  eye  of  olae ; 
And  then  methougfat  it  did  appear 

A  yioiet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  anile— the  rappttire's  blaze 

Beaide  thee  ceaaed  to  ahine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

Aa  clouda  from  yonder  son  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Whick  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banieh  fh>m  the  gky, 
Thoae  amilea  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pare  joy  impart ; 
Their  snnshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

Tht  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
llie  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son» 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

'The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  ikll'n,  while  we  are  free 
Thoo  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  geoerooB  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Dtsdain'd  to  sink  beneath: 

Within  oai  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  ^irit  on  our  breath ! 

Thy  name,  ow  ehaiging  hosts  aIong» 

Shall  be  the  hattle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  aong 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thon  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


>  I**  It  was  generally  conceived  that  Lord  Byron's  report- 
ed singuUnUes  approached  on  some  occasions  to  derange- 
ment :  and  at  one  period,  indeed,  it  was  very  currently  as- 
•rrtcd  that  his  intellects  were  actually  impaired.  The  re- 
port only  served  to  amuse  his  L.ordship.  He  referred  to  the 
circumsiaoce,  and  declared  that  he  would  try  how  a  mad- 
man could  write :  seizing  the  jien  with  eagerness,  he  for  a 
moment  fixed  his  eyes  in  nu^estic  wildness  on  vacancy ; 
when,  like  a  flash  of  inspiration,  without  erasing  a  single 
word,  the  above  verses  were  the  result.**— Nathah .] 

•  (Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  into 
the  aeereu  of  Itoturlty,  Inseparable  from  uncivilized  man, 
Saul  knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  out- 
raged by  his  cruelty,  hail  forsaken  him :  the  prophets  stood 
•itiof :  no  dreams  visited  his  couch ;  he  had  persecuted 
e««A  the  unlawful  diviners.  He  hears  at  last  or  a  female 
ateromaacer.  a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob ;  strangely 
*imUar  In  sound  to  the  Obeah  women  in  the  West  Indies. 
fV>  the  cave*d  welling  of  this  woman,  in  Endor,  the  monarch 
proeeeds  m  dtsguise.  He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit 
i4  9a0ael.  At  this  daring  demand,  the  woman  first  recog- 
cues,  or  preteuds  to  recognise,  her  royal  visiter.  **  Whom 
s^«at  ihod  t**  says  the  king.—'*  Mighty  ones  ascending  from 
ia«  earth.''—**  Of  what  form  ?^— **  An  old  man  covered  with 


SONG  OF  SAin.  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATTLE. 

WaaaioRs  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Fierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day ! 


SAUL* 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 

Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 
"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head ! 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer !" 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  withei^d,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare  ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  nnbreathing  frame. 
Like  cavem'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

**  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead? 
Is  it  thon,  O  King?    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  Kmbs,  and  coM : 
Such  are  mine  ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  doi^e, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day, 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low. 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow  ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
CrownlesB,  breathless,  headless  fall. 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul !'" 


a  mantle.'*  Saul,  in  terror,  bows  down  his  head  to  the 
earth ;  and,  it  should  seem,  not  daring  to  look  up,  receives 
from  the  voice  of  the  spectre  the  awful  intimation  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality  of  this  apparition  we  pre- 
tend not  to  decide :  the  figure,  it  figure  there  were,  was  not 
seen  by  Saul :  and,  excepting  the  event  of  the  approaching 
battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which  the  hving  prophet  had 
not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  publicly.  But  the  fact  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  popular  oelief  of  the  Jews  in  de- 
parted spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  most  other 
nations.— MiLMAN.] 

>  C*  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Lord  Byron, 
at  Cephalonia,  in  1823,  "  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of 
Endor  T  I  have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most 
finished  witch-scene  that  ever  was  written  or  conceived ; 
and  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  actors  in  the  case,  together  with  the 
gravity,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  the  language.  It  beats  all 
the  ghost  scenes  I  ever  read.  The  finest  conception  on  a 
simuar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's  Devil,  Mephistopheles ; 
and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give  the  priority  to  the  for- 
mer, as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if  you  know  it,  will 
appear  to  you— at  least  it  does  to  me— one  of  the  finest  and 
most  sublime  specimens  of  human  canception.**] 
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«  ALL  IS  VANITY.  S AITH  THE  PREACHER.'^ 

Faxk,  wiBdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  yoath  posseesM  me ; 
My  goblets  bluah'd  from  eyery  vine. 

And  lovely  fonna  eareae'd  me ; 
I  Bunn*d  my  heart  in  beaaty*s  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendor. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  (fiscover. 
Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roIPd  no  honr 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gaird  not  while  it  glitterU 

The  serpent  of  the  6e1d,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart. 

Oh  *.  who  hath  power  of  charming? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 

Nor  musio's  voice  can  lure  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFER. 
ING  CLAY. 

Whkn  coidnesB  wraps  this  suffisring  clay. 

Ah!  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind 7 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stray. 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planefs  heavenly  way  7 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  7 

Eternal,  boundleos,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  bat  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  sliall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  yean. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appeals. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o*er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Foifettinf  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR» 

Tbb  King  was  on  his  throoe, 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hsll ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  thoBe 

O'er  that  hi^  festival 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wins. 

In  that  same  honr  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  waB, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 
"Hie  fingers  of  a  man ; — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  thotk. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All  bloodless  wax*d  his  look. 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
*'  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  sUD : 
And  the  unknown  letters  sloou 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw— but  knew  no  more. 

A  eaptive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  yooth. 
He  heard  the  king's  eoomiandt 

He  saw  that  writing's  tniCb, 
The  lamps  around  were  bfigbt. 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  nighty-- 

Tlie  morrow  proved  it  tme. 

*<  Belshazxar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weighed. 

Is  light  and  worthies  clay, 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone: 
The  Mode  is  at  his  gate ! 

Hie  Persian  on  his  throne !" 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 

Sun  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremobasly  fkr, 
That  ^ow'st  the  darknesB  thou  canst  not  diipel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remembered  weQ ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  net  with  itspowiiksir 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  befaoM, 
Dirtinct,  but  distant— cleaiw-btti  sl^  how  ooldl 
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A  namele«  and  eternal  thing, 
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^^'ERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Wk&b  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  sot  have  wanderM  (rom  far  Galilee  ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efikce 

The  cune  which,  Uiou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race: 

If  the  bad  ne^er  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  I 
If  the  slaTe  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  hee ! 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high. 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  X  will  die. 

I  hare  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow. 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE.* 

On,  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding  ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeedmg. 
Oh,  Mariamne !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading. 
Ah !  oooldst  thou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  7 — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  phrenay^s  jealous  raving? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her  *s  o*er  me  waving.^ 
Bat  thou  aft  cold,  my  murder*d  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  eoan  alone  above. 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombmg ; 
I  sw<«pt  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem. 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 
And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  eam'd  those  tortures  well. 

Which  nncoosumed  are  still  consuming ! 


,  OX  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 

I        JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

I 

'  FioH  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  I  beheld  thee,  oh  Slon !  when  rendered  to  Rome : 

Twas  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
'  Flaah'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  waU. 

^  I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home, 

And  fotgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 
'  I  beb«<ld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 
I  And  the  fast  fettered  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

'  Ob  many  im  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  tlie  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed ; 
I  While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
I  or  the  rays  inm  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 


t  (Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  foiling  under 
tbe  sinpief on  oi  infidelity,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  She 
^n^  »  woman  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  a  haughty  spirit :  un- 
hamiy  in  being  the  ol^ect  of  passionate  attachment,  which 
borderadonplUBnay,  toaman  who  had  more  or  less  concern  in 


And  now  on  that  mouutain  I  stood  on  that  day. 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away  ; 
Oh !  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head ! 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scom'd  as  thy  people  may  1m, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father,  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

Wb  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waten 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slau^ters, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters ! 
Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll'd  on  in  freedom  below. 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  I 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither'd  forever. 
Ere  it  string  our  high  haip  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended. 
Oh  Salem  !  its  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me ! 


SAT 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  snnset  were  seen : 
like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waz'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew 
stifl! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  onsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


the  murder  of  her  grandfather,  father,  brother,  and  uncle,  and 
who  had  twice  commanded  her  death,  in  case  of  his  own. 
Ever  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  image  of  the  murdered 
Mariamne,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 
the  body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangement.— Milman.] 
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BORON'S  WORKS. 


A  SPIRIT  PASS'D  BEFORE  ME. 

FROM   JOB. 

A  BpniT  paflB*d  before  me :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  unveilM — 

Deep  deep  came  down  on  every  eye  saTe  mine— 

And  there  it  stood, — all  fonxileas — but  divine : 


Along  my  bones  the  creepiDg  finh  did  fuak^; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  slii&aM,  thus  it  vftkp: 

**  U  man  more  just  than  God  1  U  man  mor»  pnv 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Sermphs  tnapcim^ 
Creatoree  of  clay — ^vain  dweUexs  in  the  dmi! 
The  moth  sarvives  you,  and  are  ye  mate  jail  ? 
Things  of  a  day  I  you  wither  eie  the  night. 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom**  wasted  light  r 


DOMESTIC   PIECES.-1816. 


FARE  THEE  WELL." 


*  Alas !  they  have  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  wliupering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  coaslancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 
*  *  «  *  * 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliSs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

CoLBaioos's  ChristabeL 


Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well: 
Even  thoufirh  unforjriving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o*er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  cotUd  show ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  th< 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  ofieud  thee. 
Founded  on  another's  wo : 

lliough  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 
Could  no  other  arm  bo  fouud, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 
To  inflict  a  cureless  wound? 


>  [The  Hebrew  Melodiex,  though  obviously  inferior  to 
Loitl  Byron's  other  works,  display  a  skill  in  versification 
and  a  mastery  in  diction,  uhich  womI  1  have  raised  an  infe- 
rior artist  to  the  ver>'  summit  of  di.«tiiirtion  — JBrrasy.] 

s  [It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  ihee  well,"  and  '•  A  Sketch,''  made 
their  appearance  in  the  newspapers  ;  und  whiie  the  latter 
poem  was  generallv,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  justly  con- 
demned, as  a  sort  of  literar>'  ass>nuit  on  nn  obscure  female, 
whose,  situation  ought  to  have  plai-ed  her  iis  much  bentaih 
his  satire,  hs  the  undignified  mo<le  of  his  attack  certainly 
raised  her  above  it,  with  regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions 
were  a  good  deal  more  divided.  To  m^iny  it  appeared  a 
strain  oltrue  conjugal  tenderness,— a  kiiul  of  appeal  which 
no  woman  with  a  heart  could  resist;  while,  by  others,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  mere  showy  effusion 
of  senUment,  as  difficult  for  real  feeling  to  have  produced 
as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and  art,  and  iQtogelher  tui  worthy 
of  the  deep  interests  involved  in  the  subject.   To  this  latter 


Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceiTe  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  dee&y. 
But  by  sadden  wrench,  believe  nol 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  awny: 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaiueth — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thou|^t  which  psinsth 
I»— that  we  no  more  may  meet 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow*d  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  fust  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  !* 
Though  bis  care  she  must  forego? 

When  her  little  bauds  shall  press  thee* 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  preee*d. 

Hiink  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  blos'd ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  roayst  see* 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

AU  my  faults  perchance  thou  knoweit, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know  ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  cottkl  bov, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  ibnakon, 

Even  my  soul  foreakes  me  now; 


opinion  I  confess  my  own  to  have,  at  first,  strongly  fM^ori 
and  suspicious  as  1  could  not  help  thinking  the  saotuaf^ 
that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge  to  such  verasa.  tkr 
taste  that  prompted  or  sanctioned  their  Dobiicauon  sf^vwi 
to  me  even  still  more  Questionable.  On  readme,  l^%k«  rrr. 
his  own  account  of  all  the  circumstanees  m  tKr  MetwMVAJiw 
I  fouud  that  on  both  pomts  1  had,  tn  ooauncMH  wiil»  a  larfi 
portion  of  the  public,  done  him  injustice,  lie  there  ilrscnlf"^ 
and  in  a  manner  whose  sincenty  tliore  was  no  iJtitir>*".& 
the  swell  of  tender  reeolleouont  aoder  tke  mtonse  vf 
which,  as  he  sat  one  night,  musing  in  his  study,  these  «unM 
were  produced,— the  tears,  as  he  sant,  faibtig  in^  o«rr  *i» 
paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did  it  sppesr,  frcMn  ths; 
account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish  os  iifmwtt  at  h* 
own,  but  through  the  injudicious  seal  of  a  thead  weMn  m 
had  suffered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  met  tlMr  jiihT" 
eye.— Mooas.  The  appearance  of  the  MS.  ooa6tm»  ttis 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  whIeJk  si  was  wniMs 
It  is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  tsersj 
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Bot  ^  dime»— Alt  wofda  am  idle^ 

Wonlv  fh>iii  me  «re  vatn^r  still ; 
Bat  th«  tbongfata  we  eannol  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will.— 

Farr  thee  weR ! — ^tfius  diranited, 

Tom  from  ^veiy  nearer  tie, 
Sear*d  ni  heart,  and  tone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  dm. 

March  17, 1810. 


A  SKETCH.' 


"  Honest—hooest  lago ! 
!  If  that  thou  be'ct  a  devU,  I  cannot  kill  thee.'* 

I  SRAESPSAaK. 

'  Bot.*«  in  the  j^arrst,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Ptnmoted  thence  to  deck  her  roistresi'  head ; 
Nf  xt — ^Tor  some  gracious  serrice  unexpress'd. 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  gueai'd — 
Raised  (torn  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 
Her  wondering  bcttera  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
.ShA  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 
'fhe  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

;  Who  coald,  ye  gods !  her  next  employment  guess — 
An  only  infant*s  earliest  governess ! 

'  She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

'  That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leam*d  to  spell. 

,  An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 
A<  m&ny  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows: 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 
None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

I  And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

'  With  longing  breast  and  uudeluded  ear. 
Foifd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 

I  Wliieh  Flattery  fool'd  not — Baseness  could  not  blind, 
Deceit  infect  not — nor  Contagion  soil — 

'  loduigeoce  weaken — ^nor  Example  spoil — 

'  Nor  mastered  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown — 

,  \or  Genius  swell — ^nor  Beauty  render  vain — 

I  Xor  Envy  rufHe  to  retaliate  pain — 

'  Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow. 
Nor  Viftoe  teach  austerity — till  now. 
Serenely  porest  of  her  sex  that  live, 
Bot  wantins  one  sweet  weakness—to  forgive, 
Too  shocked  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 
^he  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 
Ftm  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue*s  friend, 
For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

Hat  to  the  theme :— now  laid  aside  too  long, 
The  baleful  burden  of  this  honest  song — 
Tboo^  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
%t  rule*  the  circle  which  she  served  before, 
t/  mollienH- none  know  why<— before  her  quake ; 
If  daughters  drsad  her  for  the  mothefs*  sake ; 
If  early  habtta— those  false  Imks,  which  bind 
At  tiiDfes  the  Wtiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 


I 


*  i'*  f  send  ym  my  last  nlgbt*s  dream,  snd  request  to  have 
Aftf  copies  struck  oH;  for  ortvate  distribution.    I  wish  Mr. 
I  nifcwq  to  look  at  ilMm.    They  are  from  life."— Z«rrf  Syrm 
I  m  «>.  Mmwm^,  Ifaroh  M,  1819.] 

*ibk  tM  draiighl-**wslierlag.''— "I  doubt  about  *wel- 
We  say « weHerlag  in  blood  i*  but  do  not  they  also 


Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 

The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls. 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind. 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells? 

Skiird  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,  [smiles — 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 

A  thread  of  candor  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 

A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 

To  hide  her  bloodies  heart's  soul-harden'd  scheming ; 

A  lip  of  lies — a  face  form'd  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown  ; 

A  cheek  of  parchment — aud  an  eye  of  stones 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  vellow  blood 

Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud. 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  safiron  mail. 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 

Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features !  and  behold  her  mind 

As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 

Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 

There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged : 

Yet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 

This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  ofFtrade-^ 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh !  wretch  without  a  tear — ^withont  a  thought, 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  infliotest  now ; 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain. 
And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  amsctwns  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight ! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  ai  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate. 
Black — as  thy  will  for  othets  wonid  create : 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust. 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed — 
The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

prayer. 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! 
Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  then  rott*st  away. 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name— thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers-— 
And  festering*  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

March  99, 1810. 


use '  weltering  in  the  wind,*  *  weltering  on  a  gibbet  ?*  I  have 
no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  the  mean  lime,  I  hnve  put  *  fester- 
ing ;'  which,  perhaps,  in  anv  case  is  the  best  word  of  the 
two.  Bhakspeare  has  it  onen,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too 
strong  for  toe  figure  m  this  thing.  Quick !  quick !  quick ! 
quick  r^—Lord  Byrm  to  Mr.  Mmr^,  April  9.] 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.' 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark« 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray — 

And  hope  bat  shed  a  dying  spariL 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart. 

When  dreading  to  be  deem*d  too  kind, 
The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  lore  fled  far. 
And  hatrod**  Bhails  flew  thick  and  faat, 

Thon  weit  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose,  and  set  not  to  the  lairt. 

Oh  !  bleas'd  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch*d  me  as  a  seraph  *s  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 

Forever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came. 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray — 

Hien  purer  n>read  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 


Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  i 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 
Tliere's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 

Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebnke. 

Thou  stood'st,  aa  stands  a  lovely  tree. 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monnment 

The  wuids  might  rend — the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thon  wert — and  still  wouldst  bo 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Ilien  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken — thine  wOI  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 
lliy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 
Were  found  and  still  are  fiz*d  in  thee ; 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  'm  no  desert— ev*n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.' 
Thouqh  the  day  of  my  destiny 's  over, 
And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,' 


1  [The  Poet* s  sister,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Leigh.— These 
stanzas— the  partiiig  tribute  to  her,  whose  onBhalen  tender- 
ness bad  been  the  author's  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery— were,  we  beUeve,  the  last  verses  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Bvron  in  England.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
dated  April  16th,  he  says,—"  My  sister  is  now  with  me,  and 
leaves  town  to-morrow :  we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some 
time  at  all  events,— t/ ever/  and,  under  these  circumsUnces, 
I  trust  to  stand  excused  to  vou  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  heing 
unable  to  wait  upon  him  this  evening."  Chi  the  Iftth,  the 
Poet  took  a  last  leave  of  his  native  country.] 

« [These  beantUnl  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's 
wounded  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at  the 
Campagne  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to  England 
for  publication,  with  some  other  pieces.    "  Be  carefUI,"  he 


Thy  soft  heart  xefiMed  to  diWOTer 
tlie  fanlle  which  ao  many  couhi  6^} 

Though  thy  aool  with  nqr  gDvf  «•«*  i 
It  ifarunk  not  to  dian  it  with  sm, 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  pamiad 
It  never  hath  found  but  m  tkn. 

Then  wlien  natore  arooiid  me  is  amUiBg, 

The  last  anile  which  aiMW««  to  nuaa. 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiliog, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  tfaiM  ; 
And  when  wmds  are  at  war  with  Ike  oona* 

As  the  breasts  I  bebeved  in  with  mo. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotkm. 

It  ia  that  they  bear  me  from  lAee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  sbfvcc^d. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  ■  delivered 

To  pain--it  shall  not  be  ito  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pntooe  me : 

They  may  crush,  bat  they  shall  not  eonteon 
They  may  tortore,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

'TIS  of  Hue  that  I  tUok-osi  of  1 


Tliougfa  human,  thon  didst  not  deeeive  me, 

Though  woman,  thon  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  ms, 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  cooldst  shi 
Though  trusted,  thou  dklat  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defamo  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie.* 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  worid,  nor  despbts  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  on 
If  mv  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prixe  it, 

Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearty  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  lbr«see, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lort  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  lAcs. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  wfaleh  h«tb  pscrt*d, 

Thns  mneh  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  tonght  roe  that  what  I  most  ehsfikM 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountoin  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  wasto  there  sUII  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitnde  smging, 
liriCof  Use. 


Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  < 


JutyKim 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.* 

My  sister!  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  umo 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  ahould  be  thiaa. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  f^^rn 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 


myd 
>  ["  Thouafa  the  days  of  my  glory  are  o*or. 

And  the  sun  of  my  nune  hath  dediae^*'-^^  | 

*  V*  There  is  many  a  pang  to  porwie  roe, 

And  many  a  peril  to  stem  * 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  aot  sabdw  «»; 
They  may  crush,  but  they  aball  not  eaBfis^*->IB : 
■  ["  Though  watchful,  twas  but  to  rec&um  aa. 
Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  lie.**— US  j 

•  [These  staaxas— *'  Than  which,**  8^s.tte  QiwlsilS  i#^ 
view,  for  January,  1831,  "  there  is,  perhSMs.  bsctev  b«* 
mournfully  and  desolately  beautifiil  a  twwta^Mwt  >d 
Lord  Byron's  poetry"— were  abo  wrftioa  «i  Hjfi^   c^ 


DOMESTIC  PIECES. 
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Go  where  I  wil]»  to  ma  tfaon  art  tiie  nme— 
A  Icyed  regnt  iHiich  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  we  ttro  thingi  in  my  deetiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  fthimigh,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  fust  were  noting; — ^had  I  etill  the  last, 
It  wrm  the  haven  of  my  happinesB ; 
But  other  elaime  and  other  tiea  thon  hast, 
And  mine  ie  not  the  wnh  to  make  them  leas. 
A  itrange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  Itee  beyond  redress ; 
Rf  veised  for  him  oar.  grandsire's'  fate  of  yore, — 
,  He  had  no  raat  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

i     If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
lii  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  oterlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  SQStain'd  my  share  of  woridly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  carefal  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward, 
My  whole  hfe  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 

I     That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walked  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fain  wotUd  for  a  time  sorvive, 

<  1/  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

'  Kingdoms  «nd  empirea  in  my  little  day 
I  I  have  outlived,  and  yet  1  am  not  old  ; 
I     And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 

Of  my  own  yoom  of  trouble,  which  have  roU*d 
I     like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
I     ^something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
I     A  «pint  of  slight  patience ; — not  in  vain, 
Crvn  for  its  own  aake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

I     Perhaps  the  woiiungs  of  defiance  stir 
Within  roe^— or  peiiapa  a  odd  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recnr, — 

'     Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 

I     And  with  tight  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  tan^t  ma  a  strange  quiet,  which  waa  not 
Th«  chief  companion  of  a  cahuer  lot 

I  fnel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
h  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks 
'     Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  yoong  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Cume  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  eves  at  moments  I  conid  think  I  see 
^^r  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 


•^t  bmae  at  tbe  time  for  publication,  in  case  Mrs.  Leigh 

»*''^.«J  «anction  It.  ••  There  w,"  he  says,  **  amongst  the  raan- 

t"i  unn  epistle  to  ray  9i»t«r,  on  v^hich  I  should  wish  her 

;i»'  •«!  to  he  consnlted  Dcfure  pubUcation ;  if  she  objects,  of 

•  •*•»  omit  It/*    On  the  »lh  of  October  he  wntes,— "  My 

-  'til*  decided  on  the  omission  of  the  hnes.    Upon  this 

'  i'.  lertiptiou  will  be  followed.  As  I  have  no  cony  of  them, 

"  ,i«M  tkai  you  will  preserve  one  for  me  in  MS. ;  fur  I 

" '  •'  to  remember  a  line  gf  that  nor  any  other  composition 

•  '»•  GuU  help  me '  if  I  proceed  in  thiiv  scribbling,  1  shall 

-  ♦  tnlicred  iiwi^'  my  min<l  before  I  ain  tlurty  ;  but  poetry 

H»r»  a  real  relief  to  me.    To-morrow  I  am  for  Italy." 

t>«  e,<uue  was  first  given  to  the  world  m  1830.] 

'\  inral  Byron  waa  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
*  vt  mthoul  a  tempest.    He  was  known  to  the  sailors 
•^  '**•  racetiou*  oama  of  '*  Fool-weather  Jack.** 
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Here  are  the  Alpina  landaeapee  whh^  ereate 
A  fund  for  contemplation ; — ^to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date  ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me ! — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show  i — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alterM  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  onr  own  dear  Lake,* 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  forever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  miuffle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest— even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learned  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/  had  not  suflbr'd,  and  ikou  hadst  not  wept 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were  ; 


*'  But,  though  it  were  tempest-tos8*d. 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  (in  Anson's 
voyage,)  and  circumnavigated  the  world,  many  years  after, 
as  commander  of  a  similar  expedition.] 

«  The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  in  Don 
Juan: — 

*'  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  ; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fiz*d  upon  the  flood.''] 
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My  yean  have  been  no  dumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaselen  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fili'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  passed  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I  couceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around. 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast* 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  I 


LINES 

ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BTKON  WAS  ILL.' 

And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee ! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  1  was  not  near ; 
Methonght  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thus? — ^it  is  as  I  foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so  ;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck'd  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shattered  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb*d,  and  wish  to  be  no  more. 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore. 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  well  avenged ! — but  'twas  my  right ; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instnunent 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful  I — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 


1  [These  verses  were  written  immediately  after  the  failure 
of  the  tiegotiation  for  a  reconciliation  before  Lurd  Byron  left 
Switzerland  for  Italv,  but  were  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye  ;  as.  houever,  they  have  rcceully  found  their  way  into 
circulation,  we  include  them  in  this  collection.] 

3  ["  Lord  Byron  had  at  least  this  much  to  say  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic  differences  a 
topic  of  public  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  himself, 
ere  any  fact  but  the  one  undisguised  and  tangible  one  was, 
or  could  be  known,  held  up  everywhere,  and  by  every  art 
of  malice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men, — because  he  bud 
parted  from  bis  wife.  He  was  exquisitiveiy  sensitive :  he  was 
wounded  at  once  by  a  thousand  arrows ;  and  all  this  with  the 
I  most  perfect  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
assailing  him  net  me  knew  any  thing  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  ciise.  Did  he  right,  then,  in  publishing  those  squibs  and 
tirades  J  No,  certainly  :  it  would  have  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  far,  to  iiave  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies, and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  them.  But,  be- 
-cause  this  young,  hot-blooded,  proud,  patrician  poet  did  not, 
amidst  the  exacerbation  of  leelings  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all  pos- 
^ble  manners  of  action,— are  v>e  entitled,  is  the  world  at 
large  eniitled,  to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vituperative  con- 
demnation I  Do  we  know  all  that  he  had  suffered  ?— have  we 
imagination  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  suffered,  under 
circumstances  such  as  these !— have  we  been  tried  in  similar 
oircumstaiice.<i.  whether  we  could  feci  tiie  wound  unflinch- 
ingly, and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  m  the  hand  that  trem- 
bled with  ail  the  excitements  of  insulted  privacy,  honor,  and 
faith !  Let  people  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that  they 
demand  when  tney  insist  upon  apoetof  Bynm'sclass  abstain- 


Thy  nights  an  banish'd  from  the  resJois  of  i4erp  5— 

Yee !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thoa  ibaU  leel 

A  hollow  agony  which  wiU  not  hea]« 
For  thoa  art  pillow*d  on  a  cuise  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  hhttow.  and  most  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  wo  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  tike  tbee ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  ooold  defend. 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  fxieod ; 
Bat  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Uadst    naught    to    dread — ia    thy   own  wnlwii 

shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  choiild  not  i 
And  thus  upon  the  worid — trust  in  thy  truth — 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungoveru*d  yonib — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  i 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  boUt 
A  monument,  whose  cement  halh  been  guilt  I 
The  moral  Clytemuestra  of  thy  laid* 
And  hew*d  down,  with  an  unsuspected  cword* 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  belter  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  l»sait. 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  sinicw 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  pout. 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vioa. 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  potpooe  cM, 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold — 
And  buying  others  grief  at  any  prices 
And  thus  once  enterd  into  cnioked  way*. 
The  early  truth,  which  was  ihy  peeper  prain« 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee-4Ml  at  Imdm^ 
And  with  a  breast  unkuowin|^  its  i 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
£>]uivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  ( 

In  Janus-^irits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence— the  | 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  f 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tcnda 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desirv^  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  mum 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thoa  bast  dooe  ? 

Sepcwnkcr,  Ota 


ing  altogether  from  expressing  in  his  worts  aay  ikHf  (/^ 
own  feelings  in  regard  to  auv  thing  that  immrdisl^  .**  o^ 
cernslus own  history.  We  tell  him  m  every  possible  ^Lt*   m^ 


\i^  fti^\n 


sha})e,  that  the  great  and  distinguishmg  ment  of  la 
is  the  intense  truth  with  w  hich  that  poetry  expf  r»si-s 
personal  feelings  We  encourage  him  tn  trrrr  pa6AK«  »  a? 
to  dissect  his  own  heart  for  our  miertaininviu— «c  '^a  < 
him  by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  powerluilr  us  a  r  -4 
and  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  uito  the  daitest  dc >'v«  •' 
self-knowledge ;  to  maxlden  his  bram  witH  etcnol  «p- ;  «r?«:  • 
nies,  to  find  his  pnde  and  his  pleasure  in  i»has  ccfkcn  v^ka 
from  as  torture— we  tempt  him  louululfre  m  thear  iai^ccrvu 
exercises,  until  thev  obviously  acquire  the  prmrr  c<f  iev1:i  % 
him  to  the  very  brink  of  phrensjp^we  tempt  turn  U»  cr  ;.  cO 
to  see  ID  this  perilous  vocation,  the  stapli»  of  tu«  exi>tf  r  t, 
the  food  of  his  ambition,  the  very  esM^ocof  ^rt  ^x»r,  -  ^>t 
the  moment  that,  by  habits  of  our  own  crewutic  ;.:  <V«.  at 
our  own  encouraging  and  confijmiug,  t»  i»  camrtj  ««->«>  i  j>C'' 
step  beyond  what  we  happen  to  appfxi««  oC.  ne  ture  iv^»i 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  spleen*  and  reprosrli  hm  w>u  'it 
unmanliness  of  entertaining  the  put»lje  wnh  Ins  ttil^t^  \s 
regard  to  his  8e|)aratioii  from  hi«  wiCr.  Ttki«  »s»  uuo  >I^ 
conduct  of  a  fair  and  liberal  public  !  To  our  vtrtt  \aI  Xk* 
matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  as  he  had  been,  icoif  i<-»S  as  U 
had  been,  and  tortured  and  insulted  «<  be  «a»  «i  ifcv  r*%.- 
ment,  did  no  more  forfeit  his  chanwter  ty  firmc^  mtua  ^ 
did  wnts  upon  that  unhappy  oocailoD,  ih&a  imOrt  •:««% 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  »vaU  %a%p  ••»  **. 
by  telling  something  of  his  mmd  abooi  it  To  •»  Anu^^t: 
fnend  across  the  fire.  The  public  had  fmveA  ion  \i>M  v^ 
habiu  of  fimUiahty.  and  they  reeeired  Ifisei  " 
nothing  but  anger  and  scora.'*-*L«eKiiaBT.j 
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MONODY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN.* 

■rOKKJf  AT  DEVRT-LANB  THBATRB.' 


Wif  BN  the  Inst  ranBhine  of  expiring  day 
In  flummer**  twilight  weeps  itaelf  away, 
Who  halh  not  felt  the  soflRoaB  of  the  hoar 
Sink  OD  the  heart,  ae  dew  alonjr  the  flower? 
With  a  pnw  fee lins^  which  aboorbe  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
or  light  and  darknesB  forms  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  stilt  and  deep, 
The  Toiceleas  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 
A  holy  concord — and  a  bright  regret, 

I  A  glorions  sympathy  with  suus  that  set? 
*Tui  not  hanh  sorrow^but  a  tenderer  wo, 
Nameles*,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 

>  Felt  without  bittemea^-but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear, 
llnmii*d  With  weridly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 
Shed  without  shame— and  secret  without  pain. 

i 

Ereo  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 
So  feels  the  falneM  of  onr  heart  and  eyes. 
When  all  ef  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 
A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Power 

'  Hatli  pdfli'd  from  day  to  daikness—to  whose  hour 

'  or  light  no  HkeQess  is  bequeathed —no  name, 

<  FocQs  tl  aoef>  of  all  the  ra^  of  Fame ! 
The  flash  of  Wit— the  brij^t  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song — ^the  Maze  of  Eloquence, 

*  ^t  with  their  Son— but  still  have  left  behind 
Th^  endtiring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 


MMr.  Sbendan  died  the  7th  of  July,  1810.  and  this  mono- 
dy WHS  wnrten  at  Dlodati  on  the  17th,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
U*^^t^^u^  Kiaoaird.  **  L  did  u  well  as  I  could,"  says  Lord 
Srrun.  "bat  where  I  have  not  my  choice.  I  pretend  to 
ut^wer  for  nothing/*  A  proof-sheet  of  the  poem,  with  the 
w«>rd«  "  by  request  of  k  fnend"  in  the  titlepage,  having 
rt  irhcvl  him,—**  I  request  you,**  he  says,  **  to  expunge  that 
Mfii4*«  uatraw  jrou  plesse  to  add, '  by  a  person  of  quality,*  or 
'r.i  vul  ami  humor.'  It  is  9ad  trash,  and  must  nave  been 
d'oe  to  make  11  ridiculous.**] 

3  ihhendan's  own  monody  on  Oanrick  was  spoken  from 
the  xAoie  boards,  by  Mrs.  Yaies,  in  March,  1779.  "One 
dtv,**  S3iy9  Idivi  Byron,  '*  I  saw  him  take  it  up.  He  lighted 
a:o?ct  the  dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On 
kretua  It,  he  Aew  mto  a  rage  and  exclaune<i,  *  that  it  must 
*.«  A  hofifery,  as  he  had  never  dediciited  any  thina  of  his  to 
*»irt»  a  d— a  canting,*  *c.  Ike.— and  so  he  went  on  for  half  an 
ia*ir  abu<(ing  his  own  de<licatton,  or  at  least  the  object  of  it. 
U  »il  writers  were  equally  smcere,  it  would  be  ludicrous." 
"Bfftm  Z^Mry,  1821.] 

*  t5<?e  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
oaooii  oa  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  H:iBlings  in  the 
\\\»3m  at  Cfimtnona.  Mr.  Pitt  entreated  the  House  to  ad- 
j«*<f 0,  to  give  lime  for  a  calmer  connideralion  of  the  question 
Umh  couul  then  occur  after  the  Immediate  effect  of  that 
araiion.— **  Before  rny  departure  from  England,"  says  Gib- 
Un,  '*  I  was  preaeui  ai  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
sr  Si  to  Westminaier  HaJl.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve 
*r  r»m4emn  the  aovernor  of  India ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's 
9  «^ieare  demanued  my  applause ;  nor  could  I  hear  with- 
««t««BiiiioD  tlM  parsonal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in 
»t«r  yrmntm  of  toe  Bntisb  nation.  TtUs  display  of  genius 
Mwitrf  four  sQoeassive  days***  Ac  On  being  asked  by  a 
btocter  whig,  aa  the  oonehasion  of  the  speech,  now  he  came 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondioaa  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  wul, 

Which  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  over  all. 

To  cheer — to  pierce — ^to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charm'd  council  to  the  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied,  [pride. 

The  praised — the  prond — who  made  his  praise  their 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  HindOstan* 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips — and  blazed 

Till  vanquish'd  senates  trembled  as  they  praiied.* 

And  bore,  Oh !  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm, 
The  guy  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 
The  matchless  dialogue— the  deathless  wit. 
Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 
The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  flat  of  his  thought. 
Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet. 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight. 
Men  who  exuH  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  bom  their  own. 
Still  let  them  paose-— ah !  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seemM  Vice  might  be  but  Wo.' 


to  eompUment  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  '*  luminous,**  Sheri* 
dan  answered,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  I  said  *  voluminous.*  '*] 

«  r"  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly ;  but  I 
liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit  He  is  the  only 
one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length.**— 
Bjfron  Diary,  1821.] 

»  [*«  Once  I  saw  Sheridan  cry.  after  a  splendid  dinner.  I 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  next  him.  The  occasion  of  his 
tears  was  some  observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sturdiness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  ofBce  and  keeping  to 
their  principles.  Bhendan  turned  round  :— *  Sir,  it  is  easv 
for  my  Lord  G.  or  Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either  orejna/^ 
derived  or  tmhtriitd  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  the 
public  monejr,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof 
from  temptation :  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  tempta- 
tion those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least 
equal  talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless 
knew  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was  to  have  a 
shilling  of  their  own.*  And  in  saying  this  he  wept.  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  him  say, '  that  he  never  had  a  shilling 
of  his  own.'  To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good 
many  of  other  people's.  In  1815. 1  found  him  at  my  lawyer's. 
After  mutual  greetings,  be  retired.  Before  recurring  to  my 
own  business,  I  could  not  help  inquiring  thai  of  Sheridan. 
'  Oh,'  replied  the  attorney,  *  the  usual  thing !  to  stave  off 
an  action.'—'  Well,'  said  I,  *  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  V 
— *  Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,*  said  he :  '  would  you  have 
us  proceed  against  old  Sherry  1  what  would  be  the  use  of 
it  7'  and  here  he  began  laughing,  and  going  over  Sheridan's 
good  gifts  of  conversation.  Such  was  Sheridan  •  he  could 
soften  an  attorney !  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the  days  of  Orpheus.*^JIyr«ii  JMory,  1S81.] 
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Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  tiie  public  gaze 

Is  fix'd  forever  to  detract  or  praise ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 

Stands  sentinel — accnser— judge— and  spy, 

The  foe — ^the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain, 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  othera'  paini 

Behold  the  host!  delighting  to  deprave, 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 

Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 

Half  to  the  ardor  which  its  birth  bestows, 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calmnny ! 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  joined  to  these 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  foij^et  to  soar. 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,^ 

To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew'd  caress, 

The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness: — 

If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  7 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 

Bear  hearts  electric— charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 

Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 

By  clouds  suiTOunded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne. 


Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmospheirB  that  Binwd 
Thoughts  which  have  turned  to  thmd<i'    wnwUi 
and  burst' 

But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  acene 
Such  things  should  be — ^if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Oun  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  aak» 
To  mourn  the  vanished  beam — and  add  oor  mile 
Of  praise  in  pasrment  of  a  long  delight 
Ye  Orators !  whom  yet  our  councib  jif^* 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field ! 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Tkrte  /* 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 
Ye  Bards !  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dflar. 
He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here  / 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  ^ 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence ! 
While  Powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundlew  range,* 
Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change,  . 
While  Eloquence— Wit— Poesy — and  Miith, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls — ^while  lives  our  senta 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre*eminence« 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  viia. 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  form*d  but  one  such  man. 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Diodati,  July  17,  iill 


THE   DREAM.* 


OuK  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  worid, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upou  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  ofTour  waking  toiU, 


>  [This  was  not  fiction.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Rogers :— "  I  am  absolutely  un- 
done and  broken-hearted.  Thejr  are  going  to  put  the  carpets 
out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  roocn  and  take  me : 
1502.  will  remove  all  difficulty.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see 
you !"  Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required 
sum.  This  was  written  on  the  I5th  of  Mav.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,~hi8  pall-bearers  bemg  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  MulgniTe,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
liondon,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

s  ["  Abandoned  by  the  skies,  whose  beams  have  nursed 
Their  very  thunders,  lighten^scorch— and  burst." 

MS.] 

»  Fox— Pitt— Burke.  ["  When  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  he  replied, 
*  Sheridan's  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  in  the  House 
of  Commons.*  When  he  made  it.  Fox  advised  him  to  speak 
it  over  ^ain  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothing 
better  could  be  made  of  the  subject :  but  Sheridan  made  his 
new  speech  as  different  as  possible,  and.  according  to  the 
best  judges,  very  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of 
Burke,  who  exclaimed  during  the  delivery  of  some  passages 
of  it—'  There,  that  is  the  true  style— something  oetwecn 
poetry  and  prose,  and  better  than  either.*  ^*— Byron  Diary, 
{from  Lord  HoUand,)  1821.] 

« [*'  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was 
superb !  I  have  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread.  quiz  Madame 
de  Staei,  annihilate  Colman,  and  do  litUe  less  by  some 
others  of  good  fame  and  ability.    I  have  met  him  at  all 


They  do  divide  our  bemg  f  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past* — they  f 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future ;  they  have  p 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not — ^what  they  viK, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by» 

The  dread  of  vanished  shadowt— -Are  they  s»1 


places  and  parties— at  Whitehall  with  the  Melbeoncs,  u 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock's,  at  RdbtngTs  the  aococnsen  at 
Sir  Humphry  Davy^  at  Sam  RofSfWHa  stem* »  mt^ 
kinds  of  company,  and  alwajrs  found  him  wmwfMl  saA  ^ 

lightfuL"— fiyrvn  Diary^  18S1.] 

•  C"  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  cuhoospieee  olsaalaatitoiCT 
in  Sheridan.  The  other  nixht  we  were  all  dcli^craf  <m 
respective  and  various  optnuMis  upon  Mm  and  othrr  ftcMMt 
marquoMy  and  mine  was  this  :—*  Whatever  StacaZaa  S«* 
done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  vur  cMvilracv  alii*fa  C»#  h^ 
of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  Comoly,  rMupA  ft»i 
Scanda),)  the  best  drama  (in  my  nund,  Hi  btxouX  Uat  & 
Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars*  Opera.)  the  bcss  te-rr.  'tSi# 
Critic— it  IS  only  too  ^ooutor  a  Ihtce,)  and  the  best  ^iSicMb 
(Monologue  on  Gamck,)  and,  to  crown  all.  dcbretvl  t)» 
very  best  oration  (the  fjimous  Begum  cpcvrii;  ever  cc«- 
ceived  or  heard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  toM  Sta^rklu 
this  the  next  day,  and,  on  hearing  tt,  he  bone  talc  -w* 
Poor  Brinsley !  if  they  were  tears  of  pieaanow,  I  w  U 
rather  have  said  these  few,  but  moat  aincwB.  wsnif,  iias 
nave  written  the  Iliad,  or  made  ha  own  cetohraasd  ahiU^ 

Eic.   Nay,  his  own  comedy  never  grstified  ■»»  isimi  ttea  tv 
ear  that  he  had  derived  a  moment's  gmttirsasH  &«■  ss^ 
praise  of  mine.**— Byrra  i>Mry,  Dee.  17.  IBSIl} 


•  [In  the  fiisi  draught  of  this  poem.  Lord  ! 
titled  it  *'  The  D»$timy.'*  Mr.  Moore  says,  **iK  rasi  toai  amfv 
a  tear  in  writing,"  and  justly  chanifHtrwes  it  as  *  ifee  »■« 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturssque  *  stoty  at «  wmn^umf  i<r 
that  ever  came  from  the  pea  and  kusait  of  man.*  R  m 
composed  at  DtodaSi,  in  July»  ISIt.] 


THE  DREAM. 
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Ii  Dot  the  put  aQ  fhadow  7    What  are  they? 
Cnation*  of  the  mindl-^The  mind  can  make 
Sohntance,  and  people  planeta  of  ite  own 
With  beings  bri^ter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  bnath  to  forms  which  can  outliye  all  fleui. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep—for  in  itself  a  thought, 
,  A  Cambering  thoaght,  is  capable  of  yeaiS} 
Aiid  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

,  I  law  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Suodiug  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  oi  mild  declivity,  the  last 
Aa  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Saye  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Hf  woods  and  comfieids,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
^cotter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Aitfing  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
(Jf  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
Th«j©  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there        ^  • 
Gazing— the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  henelf— but  the  boy  gazed  ou  her ; 
Aud  both  were  young,  aud  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
A«  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  bad  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  Ut  ootgrowu  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  ou  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  look'd 
I pfMi  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 
Hi!  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers : 
•^ho  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
Bat  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight,' 
For  his  eye  followM  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 
Hliich  cdor'd  all  his  objectB : — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself ;  she  was  his  life, 
Tlie  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
H'bich  tenniuatcd  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
.^nd  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — ^his  heart 
f'okaowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
Bat  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share  : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more ;  'twas  much, 
>or  hrotherleas  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Hrr  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 
l/4n»if  the  aolitary  scion  left 

(K  &  time-honor'd  race.* — It  was  a  name  [why  7 

Which  plensed  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and 
Tun«  eaogfat  him  a  deep  answer — ^when  she  loved 
.Vimther ;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  mimmit  of  that  hill  she  stood 


L 


-*'  she  was  his  sight, 


Por  never  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 
Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object.'*— MS.] 
<'80ie  otSA.  p.  lM.->*'Our  union,*'  said  Lord  Byron  in 
»"il.  "would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been 
>*jr»i  tiy  oar  father*— it  would  have  joined  lands,  broad  and 

•  ^^11  would  have  joined  at  least  mm  heart  and  two  per- 
'  "ii  not  Ul-nntobed  in  years,  (she  is  two  years  my  elder)— 
«^y-«mi.'«ad--wluit  has  been  the  result !"] 

•  :The  pietiirs  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of  his 
■  •«  Uul  UvT«  shows  how  gemos  and  feeling  can  elevate  the 
'tr^i»es«f  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest  events  and  ob- 
.•  -c«  ao  iiadsriog  lustre.  The  old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  the 
:<•«  «•  of  the  **  antique  otatonr,"  will  long  call  up  to  fancy  the 
*  t»«idcn  and  the  youth"  who  oooa  stood  in  it ;  while  the 


Looking  a£ar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

III. 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  capaiison*d : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ; — he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seised  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of ;  then  he  lean*d 
His  bow'd  head  on  bis  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion— then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  sheid  no  tears.* 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there ; 
She  was  serene  aud  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.^ 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  pass'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'd  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven.* 


image  of  the  '*  lover's  steed,"  though  suggested  by  the  unn>- 
mantic  race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and  share  a  portion  of  that 
light  which  only  Genius  could  sned  over  it.— Mooax  J  , 

*  ["  I  had  long  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C,  and  never  told  { 
it,  though  ahe  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  i 
sensations,  bnt  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well."—  j 
Byrtm  Diary,  1822.]  I 

A  [This  is  true  leeping—Bn  Eastern  picture  perfect  in  its 
foreground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is 
so  dwelt  ui)on  or  labored  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure. 
It  is  often  tn  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  touches 
that  the  hand  of  the  master  is  shoHn,  and  that  a  single 
sparky  struck  from  his  fancy,  Ughtens  with  a  long  train  of 
iUuxnination  that  of  the  reaaer.~8ia  Waltes  Scott.] 
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A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  niy  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better : — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  bis, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  mwing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — ^but  behold ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settJed  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  teank 
What  could  her  grief  be  7 — she  had  all  she  loved. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  ill -repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  1 — she  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved. 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past 

VI. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  retnrn'd^ — I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  Stariight  of  his  Boyhood  ;--9b  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

The  selfiMune  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  onutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall. 

And  the  remember'd  chambeis,  and  the  place. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  liefat : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time?' 


vn. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dnuiL 
The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Oh  !  she  was  <^iai^»d» 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  nund 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelfitig,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  histre,  bat  Ibe  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoogfalb 
Were  combinationB  of  disjomted  thin^ ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  nnperoehrod 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  heia. 
And  tliis  the  world  calls  phrvnsy ;  bot  the  win 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  ibe  glaiioo 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantawss, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedneas. 
Making  uie  cold  reality  too  rsml  !* 

VIU. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  goaa. 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  wao  a  naaik 
For  blurht  and  desolation,  compaaird  romid 
With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  iiux*d 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  dayo,' 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  msoiy  .« 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  tbe  H 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Univene 
He  held  his  dialogues !  and  they  did  toacb 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opened  videk 
And  voices  fiom  the  deep  abyss  rev^aTd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  Mx 

IX. 

My  dream  was  post ;  it  had  no  Anther  eho^ 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatores  shouM  tie  thos  Imeed  sal 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madne8»--both  in  tomexy.* 

•fair,! 


THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO.' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Taaso's  Gierusalemme  and  of  Guarini's 


>  [This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its 
oircumstances,  ^ith  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 
wedding  in  his  Memoranda ;  in  which  he  describes  himself 
as  waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wanderetl  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  wns  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day.  his  bride  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down— he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clergyman  ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes— his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  was— mamed.— 
Mooaa.i 

*  ['*  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth, 

And  shows  us  all  things  naiked  as  they  are."— MS.] 

•  Mishridates  of  Pontus. 


Pastor  Fido,  with  lettera  of  Tasso,  one  fron  Tftnc 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tio^ 
and  the  house,  of  the  latter.  Bnl*  as  ; 
a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  Bttle  sr 


*  [This  poem  is  written  with  great  beaotyaMl  | 
is  extremely  painful.  We  cannot  mamtasa  oar  a 
tone  of  lerity,  or  even  speak  like  calm  1 

midst  of  these  agonizing  tnces  of  a  w 

pered  spirit.  Eren  our  adauraaon  is  9wmlkm9>k  «p  tt. 
most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder,  ll  ■  mbjiim  k 
to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sorrows,  comaenl  tp  tag  *>^ 
purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There  is  a  draadM  «••»  «l  ^»- 
oenty,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  comicfHed>  la  e* 
expression  of  WTCtchedness,  and  aiipnattso  fi^  hoM^ 
kind,  which  occurs  in  every  line  of  this  poe«i.<-Jtcvysst  • 

*  [In  a  moment  of  dissatisfaction  with  htmseir,  or  ^frrva 
some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  soul  felt  12»  miiTliisMSi  ■ 
of  fame  and  glory,  Lord  Byron  told  tite  wof14  that  tns  oua 
should,  for  a  long  season,  shroud  hersalf  In  seittuAp  ^«m 
MiM,  p.  470 ;)  and  every  tnie  lover  of  genius  Imammmi  itai 
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the  cotnnporary,  the  cell  viiere  Taaso  was  coufinod  in 
thf>  hoepilAl  of  St  Anna  attracta  a  more  fixed  atten- 
tion than  the  reaulence  or  the  monumeut  of  Ariosto— 
at  )«*aM  it  had  ttuB  effi»ct  on  me.  There  are  two  in- 
ecnpiiaius  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second  over  the 
c»^ll  ittclf,  mviting,  unneceatarily»  the  wonder  and  the 
indi/uation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  it  much  de- 
cayed, and  depopulated :  the  castle  still  exists  entire ; 
ami  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were 
beheaded,  according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon.' 


THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO. 


Long  yeaiB ! — ^It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  Song — 


lier  lofty  masic  was  to  cease.  But  there  was  a  tide  in  his 
•VI nt  obeying  the  laws  of  its  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
tfv  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  he  was  to  be  silent. 
tie  looked.  perhap«»  into  the  inner  regions  of  bis  soul,  ana 
*«w  tttere  a  dim,  bard,  and  cheerless  wiiste,  like  the  sand  of 
1^4*  »r4iFhore ;  but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion  in  due  course 
munied,  and  the  scene  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty 
hiu\  mttimtfirenoes— its  foam,  its  splendors,  and  iXs  thunder. 
Tm«  mind  of  a  mighty  poet  caunoi  submit  even  to  chains  of 
111  own  imposing:  when  it  feels  most  enslaved,  even  then, 
i»*r.'jNpji,  M  It  about  to  become  most  free :  and  one  sudden 
R  •■<«h  oiay  raise  H  from  the  darkness  uf  its  despondency  up  to 
the  purr  oir  of  untroubled  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
t#it  «man  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
'^i.i:  the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron  had  Ini<i  hiro- 
^rlf  could  not  bind,  and  that  the  potent  spirit  within  him 
wtiul  1  laujih  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  curb  the  phrensy  of 
u»  uwn  inspirations. 

It  was  not  tang,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forth  in  his 
frnjifr"*  strength,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our 
stmts  wbich  IS  truly  a  power  too  noble  to  be  possessed 
n.thfiut  being  urielded.  Though  all  his  heroes  are  of  one 
t^ituly,  yet  are  they  a  noble  band  of  brothers,  whose  coun- 
:rii2Liire«  and  whose  souls  are  strongly  distinguished  by 
;^  I) liar  eharacteristlcs.  Each  personaKe,  as  he  advances 
(»'l<ro  us,  reiMfids  us  of  some  other  being,  whose  looks, 
ijii  (lights,  woid^  and  deeds  had  troubled  us  by  their  wild 
»/id  {lerturbed  grandeur.  But  though  all  the  same,  yet  are 
tK'i  all  strangely  different.  We  hail  each  successive  ex- 
i5i4-»c«  with  a  pirofounder  lyropathy ;  and  we  are  lost  in 
v»<3nder,  m  fear,  and  in  sorrow,  at  the  infinitely  varied 
«-ir^,)^;(lc(i,  the  endless  and  agonizing  modifications  of  the 
hitrri.tn  passiotts,  as  they  drive  along  through  every  gate 
SI  1.1  avenue  of  the  soul,  oarkenmg  or  brightening,  elevatmg 
07  iaiym^  prostrate. 

Frum  such  agitating  and  temfic  pictures,  it  is  delightful  to 
Vin*  lo  those  compositions  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
n  .*  soul  to  sink  down  into  gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
S(  %Ay  beautiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  from  his 
ur«rr,  of  which  the  tenderness  is  as  touchin^f  as  the 
srn.^ieur  of  hit  nobler  works  is  ngitating  and  sublime.  To 
*»;«»  lodaed,  who  looked  deeply  into  his  poetry,  there 
n^'ver  was  at  any  time  a  want  of  pathos ;  but  it  was  a 
tM!!Ai»  so  subdumg  and  so  profound,  that  even  the  poet 
UT**«lf  aecinad  afraid  of  being  delivered  up  unto  it ;  nay, 
s«  •e»«nad  aahaoied  of  being  overcome  by  emotions,  which 
fw   rleomr  pride  of  his  intellect  often  vainly  strove  to 

*  A);  h ,  ana  he  dashed  the  weakness  from  his  heart,  and  the 
w  .**  from  hM  eyes,  like  a  roan  suddenly  assailed  by  feelings 
«lueft  he  wished  lo  hide,  and  which,  though  true  to  his  na- 
us-ws.  were  inconsiRent  with  the  character  which  that  inys- 
ursou*  oatnre  hsd  been  fbrced,  as  in  self-defence,  to  assume. 

But  there  ta  one  poen  in  which  he  bus  almost  wholly  laid 

*  a  M^a  ^1  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions : 
ts  wliicH  the  tone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  st  once  is 
*'  sftswt,  wad  wtaerv  he  who  seemed  to  oare  only  for 
^••«ve«.  aokd  remorse,  and  despair,  and  death,  and  in- 
•MMKf*  IB  all  tlieir  most  appalling  forms,  shows  that  he  has 
4  kcvt  thai  can  feed  on  the  purest  sympathies  of  our  na- 

*  •*»,  sod  deliver  itself  up  to  the  sorrows,  the  sadness,  and 
•M"  ibnaacboly  of  humbler  souls.  The  "  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
u-r"  a  a  poem  over  which  Infancy  has  shed  its  first  niys- 
imrjtm  teazs  for  sorrows  so  alien  to  its  own  happy  inno- 
vm^V}   irrrr  which  the  gentle,  pure,  .and  pious  soul  of 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude,' 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 
When  the  impatieut  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate, 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain, 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heavinesB  and  pain  ; 
And  bare,  at  onco.  Captivity  displayed 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open*d  gate, 
W^hich  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
SuUeu  and  lonely,  couching  iu  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — ^it  may  be — my  grave.' 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear. 
But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair } 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

Woman  has  brooded  with  ineffable,  and  yearning,  and 
bursting  tenderness  of  affection,— and  over  which  old  Age, 
almost  loosened  from  this  world,  has  bowed  his  hoary 
head  in  delighted  approbation  of  that  fraternal  love,  whose 
beauty  and  siropUcity  fling  a  radiance  over  the  earth  he  is 
about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fallen  nature  in  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  glories  of  its  ultimate  destiny.  The 
'*  Lament"  possesses  much  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of 
the  •*  Prisoner  of  Chillon.*»  Lord  Byron  has  not  delivered 
himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearful  vision  of  the  impris- 
one<i  Tasso,— he  has  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  rush 
forward  with  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dun- 
geon, and  to  describe,  as  he  could  fearfully  have  done,  the 
conflict  and  agony  of  his  uttermost  despair,— but  he  shows 
us  the  poet  silting  in  his  cell,  and  singing  there— a  low, 
melancholy,  wailing  Lament,  sometimes,  indeed,  bordering 
on  utter  wretchedness,  but  oftener  purtaking  ol^  a  settled 
grief,  occasionally  subdued  into  mournful  resignation, 
cheered  bv  dehghtful  remembrances,  and  elevated  by  the 
confident  nope  of  an  immortal  fame.  His  is  the  gathered 
gnef  of  many  years,  over  which  his  soul  has  brooded,  till 
she  has  in  some  measure  lost  the  power  of  misery ;  sjid 
this  soliloquy  is  one  which  we  can  believe  he  might  have 
uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or  noon,  or  night  of  his 
solitude,  as  he  seemed  to  be  half  communing  with  his  own 
heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of  that  nuroan  nature 
from  which  he  was  shut  out,  but  of  which  he  felt  the  con- 
tinual and  abiding  presence  within  his  imagination.— Pao- 
pBssoB  Wilson.] 

*  [The  original  MS.  of  this  poem  is  dated,  "  The  Apen- 
nines, Aphl  SO,  1817.'*  It  was  written  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a  single  day,  on  his 
way  lo  Florence.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  says—"  The 
*  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Florence,  has,  I 
trust,  arrived.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  '  These  be  good  rhymes  !* 
as  Pope's  papa  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy."] 

>  CTasso's  Diographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left  it  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free  from  his 
servitude  at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1575,  Tasso  resolved 
to  visit  Rome,  and  enioy  the  indulgence  of  the  jubilee ; 
"  and  tliis  error,"  says  the  Abate,  "  increasing  the  suspicion 
already  entertained,  that  he  was  in  search  of  another 
service,  was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his  return 
to  Ferrara,  the  Duke  refused  to  admit  him  to  an  audience, 
and  he  was  repulsed  from  the  houses  of  all  the  dependants 
of  the  c^urti  and  not  one  of  the  promises  which  the  Car- 
dinal Albano  had  obtained  for  him  was  carried  into  effect. 
Then  it  was  that  Tasso— after  having  suffered  these  hard* 
ships  for  some  time,  seeing  him«elf  constantly  discounten- 
anced by  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses,  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  and  dended  by  his  enemies— could  no  longer  con« 
tain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but,  givuig 
vent  to  his  choler,  publicly  broke  forth  into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke  and 
all  the  house  of  Este,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting ail  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  m  his  verses  to 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with  them, 
declanng  that  they  were  all  a  gang  of  poltroons,  ingrates, 
and  scoundrels,  (poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi.)  For  this  of- 
fence he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anna,  and  confined  in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman."— 
SsSASSt,  Vita  del  Tommo.) 

*  [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  show  a 
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The  narrow  circiu  of  my  dungeon  wiiU» 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  reveird  among  men  and  things  divine. 

And  pour*d  my  spuit  over  Palestine, 

In  honor  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  G^  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  he  has  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  su^Sisrance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o*er — ^my  pleasant  task  is  done : — ^ 

My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  yeaxs ! 

If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 

But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child  ! 

Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 

And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight. 

Thou  too  art  gone*-and  so  is  my  delight : 

And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended — ^what  is  left  me  now  7 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — ^and  how? 

I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  soch :  they  call'd  me  mad — and  why  ? 

Oh  Leonora !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ?* 

I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  still  my  phrensy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  sufier  it  unbent 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 

Hath  been  the  sio  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  ; 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay. 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  riven  into  ocean  pour ; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 


cell,  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  :— 
**  Rispettate,  O  posteri,  la  celebriU  di  qnesta  stanza,  dove 
Torquato  Tasso,  infermo  piii  di  tristezza  che  delino,  di- 
tenuto  dimorb  anni  vii.  mesi  ii.,  scrisse  rerse  e  prose,  e  fu 
rimesso  in  liberta  ad  instanza  della  citta  di  Berramo,  ncl 
ffiomo  vi.  Luglio,  1586."— The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetrates  through  its 
grated  window  from  a  small  yard,  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine  paces  long,  between  five 
and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  nigh.  The  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  **the  verse  and 
prose"  of  the  prisoner  have  brousrht  to  Ferrara.  The  poet 
was  confined  m  this  room  from  the  middle  of  March,  1579, 
to  December,  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous 
apartment  much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sions, he  could  'philosophize  and  walk  about."  The  in- 
scription is  incorrect  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  en- 
largement, which  was  promised  to  the  city  of  Bersumo,  but 
was  carried  into  effect  at  the  intercession  of  Don  vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Prince  of  Mantua.— Hodhouse.] 

*  [The  opening  hnes  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if 
the  door  nt  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter 
complaint,  how  nobly  the  unconquered  bard  rises  into  calm, 
and  serene,  and  dignmed  exultation  over  the  beauty  of  **  that 
voungcreaUon,  his  soul's  child,"  the  GierusalemmeLiberdta! 
The  exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away,  and  we 
behold  him,  **  bound  between  distraction  and  disease,"  no 
longer  in  an  inspired  mood,  but  sunk  mto  the  lowest  prostra- 
tion of  human  misery.  There  is  something  terrible  in  this 
transition  from  divine  rapture  to  den-aded  agony.— Wilson.] 

•  fin  a  letter  written  to  bis  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  shortly 
after  his  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims—**  Ah«  wretched  me ! 
I  had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 


III. 


cjy 


Above  me,  hark  1  tho  lomg  and  i 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  iacrrasing  howl* 

And  the  balf-iuarticuliite  bUvpheray  1 

There  be  some  here  with  wone  than  phreosy  foiil. 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er^abot'ii  ouad. 

And  dim  the  litUe  light  that's  left  b«biiid 

With  needless  torture,  as  theb  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lost  of  do«u^  ill:* 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  nm  I  cImk  d« 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  iongycBW  bav»  ?•**< : 

'Mid  sighu  aud  sounds  like  these  my  U£e  may  close  r 

So  let  it  be — ^for  tlien  I  shall  rrpoae. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yl ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget* 

But  it  revives— Oh  !  would  it  were  my  loC 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dvvll 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woas  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thoii|i:lit  th^  mnd. 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev*n  men  mankind : 

Where  cries  reply  to  cunes,  shrieks  to  Usiwk. 

Aud  each  is  tortured  in  his  sepamte  hell 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  soiitades^ 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babMing  moo^: — 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  nc^^hst'*  rail— 

None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all/ 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mato  of  theap. 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Dhi'SHpL 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  plscod  me  lian>^ 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  mhids  of  ibni. 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  ita  career. 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  fo  Ana  aai  lear  * 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  theae  pon«|v  agaiii. 

And  teach  them  mward  Sorrow^  stiBea  grooo  * 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  disttcas. 

Which  undermines  our  Stoical  snecoia  T 

No !— still  too  proud  to  be  vindietiv*— I 

Have  pardon'd  princes^  insulta,  aud  woold  di& 


argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I  bad  fanned  IbevUs  I 
had  schemed,  too,  many  works  in  oroee,  on  sul^^««t«  lir  rr-a 
loftj,  and  most  useful  to  human  life ;  I  had  desifned  M  *  rr* 
philosophy  nith  eIo«iuence,  in  such  a  maaner  that  t*«TT  *r  %^ 
remain  of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world.  Aaa»*  1  >) 
expected  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  mwma:  Ua  »»«. 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  manv  caUnutie»«  t  tart  i  "a: 
every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honor.  The  *«r  u*  :c-  - 
petual  imprisonment  increases  my  melaaehofT .  tb»  » '  r 
nities  which  1  suffer  augment  it;  and  the  aqnaiw  «<  tif 
beard,  my  hair,  and  habit,  the  aordidaeBS  and  WM,  tt 
ceedingly  annoy  me.  Sure  am  I«  that,  tf  sas  «bo  m  *.r  * 
has  corresponded  to  my  attachment— If  she  saw  ia«  u  rJ>A 
a  state,  and  in  such  affliction— «he  would  bav«  vrse  ci-r- 
passion  on  mey—Opert,  t.  x.  p.  387.] 

>  [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  eonffiicneBt  Tim*  «• 
dured  all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  and  wae  laie*  iv 
care  of  a  jailer  whose  chief  virtue,  althnogli  ae  w«s  •  *«<« 
and  a  man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  ohedieoea  to  fW  fM** 
mands  of  his  prince.  His  name  vnns  Apnsltart  )t»c 
Tasso  says  of  him.  in  a  letter  to  his  wn^r,  ''^  vaa  m»*^ 
ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  inumanil*.*'— Ho»Htt»»»  l 

« [This  fearful  picture  is  flnelv  cnntnmed  wrt  ttaf  w%-* 
Tasso  draws  of  himself  in  youth,  when  naiurr  sad  «•■•■*- 
tion  were  forming  his  wfld,  romaotli?.  ai»l  r«ya*»»^ 
genius.  Indeed ,  the  great  ercellenee  of  ihe  •*  Ijobmai*  *•«' 
sists  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  aobla  prmmMTtmtl  f 
his  feelings  often  come  suddenly  6om  afiw  otf.  oiasftHno 
gentle  airs  are  breathing,  and  thea  all  at  citmt  mnm  ^M 
storms  and  tempest.— tke  gloooi.  UaniJlh  Untf*  aa  ntfi* 
while  it  endures,  gives  way  to  Ireqoenl  hunts  of  eWaa^ 
—and  when  the  wild  stram  is  closed,  oar  nilr  aod  osnrni* 
oration  are  blended  with  a  wiwiaintna  and  elumlMi  awss 
of  the  grandeur  and  nuuesty  of  hmt6»nmu^^¥iu*m  ) 
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Yes,  Skter  of  my  Soverei^ !  for  thy  Bake 
I  weed  an  bittenesB  from  oat  my  Ureaat, 
It  hath  00  bunnesB  where  thou  art  a  gueat ; 
Thy  brother  hatea— bat  I  can  not  deteat ;" 
Thou  pitieat  not— but  I  can  not  forsake. 


Look  on  a  lore  which  knowa  not  to  dea|»ir,* 
But  all  uuqaencbM  is  attlt  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shot  and  silent  heart, 
Aa  dwelb  the  guther'd  lightning  in  ita  dond, 
Eocompaai'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  abroad, 
Till  fflraekr— forth  fliea  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
Aod  thiiB  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thoagfat  still  flaahes  through  my  firame, 
And  for  a  moment  aU  things  aa  they  were 
Ftit  by  me ; — ^they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  stato,  my  atation,  and  I  knew 
A  PrincesB  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Kofficif«nt  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
Aud  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alaa  I 
Were  panish*d  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou'wert  to  me  a  csrystal-girded  shrine, 
Worahipp*d  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
lUUow  4  and  meekly  kissed  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  fcr  tboa  weft  a  princess,  but  that  L^e 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  Itaeameols  in  beauty  that  diamay'd — 
Oh !  not  dismayed — ^but  awed,  tike  One  above  l 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  mmelhing  which  all  softness  did  surpass— 
I  know  not  how — ^thy  genius  masterM  mine — 
My  Btar  ftood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
Prtoumptttons  tlius  to  love  without  design, 
That  smI  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  celU  which  wrongs  me — but  for  tAse. 
Tht^  very  love  which  locked  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  iu  weight ;  aud  for  the  rest, 
Tlkougb  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain, 
And  kMk  to  thee  with  undivided  breast. 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.' 

VI. 
It  9  DO  marvel — ^from  my  very  biith 
Mt  «nQl  was  drank  with  love^ — ^which  did  pervade 
Aod  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth ; 
^h  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Iiiok  and  ont  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
A&d  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 


^  iNut  lonfl  aAer  his  imprisonmentf  Tasso  appealed  to  the 
Mtny  of  Alfooao.  m  a  canzone  of  great  beauty,  couched  in 
^nu«  NO  rMpectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved,  it 
><"(  •:  be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart 
«.  Aaf>iifu  wsa,  however,.  Impre^inable  to  the  appeal ;  and 
1 1**'^,  m  ftflother  ode  to  the  pnncesaes,  whose  pity  he  in- 
<>«*«J  to  the  Dame  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  nerself 
^«i'<*ri,  if  not  the  like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  imprison- 
n« .  •!  tiiKl  biUenieM  of  soul,  made  a  similar  appeal.  "  Con- 
*•  •.c'i  merely  as  poems/'  nays  Black,  "  these  canzoni  are 
':ir<  iiely  beautifuU  but,  if  we  contemplate  them  as  the 
I  "•.  irtion*  of  a  mind  diseased,  they  form  important  docu- 
w.u«  in  UH)  hixtA^ry  of  man.'*— I^a  of  Tasso,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.] 

*  I  At  to  the  ladiffsrence  which  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
tUAnsd  tot  the.  mufoitone*  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort 
««•  oMic  to  obcam  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  nesative 
■rfvimiu  luanded  on  an  hypolneiis  that  may  be  essay  de* 
«*n>ifT^  by  &  tbousand  others  equally  plausible  Was  not  the 
i*nr«>Ms  4axious  lo  avcad  her  own  ruin  ?  In  takins  too  warm 
■a  a(#veu  for  the  poet,  did  she  not  risk  destroymg  herself, 
^^ikutti  lavmg  him  f— Posoolo.] 


Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamM  uncounted  hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  'Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  wo, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; — 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  m  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Retum'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  yean  my  soul  began  to  pout 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Waal, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sougfat---«iui  tiiai  waa  tiiee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Abaorb'd  in  thine — the  world  was  pass'd  away-^ 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  I 

VIL 
I  loved  all  Solitude— but  Uttle  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ; — ^had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave,^ 
But  who  hath  seen  nie  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  7 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here. 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 
Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,* 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay : — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer^  so. 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandone—Heaven  forgets  me ; — ^in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further, — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 

*  [Tasso's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a  moral  dignity  over  all  his  senti- 
ments, and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  spirit 
in  the  un-upbraiding  devotedness  of  his  passion.— wil- 
son.] 

«  C"  My  mind  like  theirs  adapted  to  its  grave.'*— MS.] 

•  C**  Nor  do  I  lament,"  wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  bis  con- 
finement, '*  that  my  heart  is  deiuffed  with  almost  constant 
misery,  that  my  head  is  always  aeavy  and  often  painfuL 
that  my  sight  and  hearing  are  much  impaired,  and  that  all 
my  frame  is  become  spare  and  meager ;  but,  passing  all 
this  with  a  short  sigh,  wiiat  I  would  bewail  is  the  infirmity 
of  my  mind.  My  mind  sleeps,  not  thinks ;  my  fancy  is  chill, 
and  forms  no  pictures ;  my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer 
fiirnisb  the  images  of  tilings ;  my  hand  is  sluggish  in  writing, 
and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it  shnmk  from  the  omce.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I  were  over- 
come by  an  unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stupor."-^ 
Opsn,  t,  viii.  p.  S96.] 
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Why  in  this  funmee  is  my  spirit  ptov«d 
Like  steel  in  temperiaf  fire?  becaose  I  loved  f 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  lore,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  moftal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er ; — 

My  scars  are  calioos,  or  I  shonki  have  daah'd 

My  brain  a^inst  these  ban,  as  the  son  flash*d 

In  mockery  thron^h  them ; — If  I  bear  and  bore 

The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 

Which  hath  no  words^-^'tis  that  I  would  not  die 

And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 

Which  snaied  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  diame 

Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No — it  shall  be  immoital  !^-«iid  I  make 

A  future  temple  of  my  present  ceU, 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.^ 

While  then,  Ferrare !  when  no  kHoiger  dwell 

The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  Tiew  thy  hearthless  halls, 


A  poet* 8  wreath  shall  be  thins  oniy  < 

A  poet*s  dungeon  thy  most  fi 

While  strangers  wonder  o*er  tby  unpM|ilad  \ 

And  thou,  Csonora !— tho»— who  wtsi  i 

That  such  as  I  could  tore — wfan  hbattd  la  hs«r 

To  less  than  monarcfas  that  Umi  twilifct  bs  dasr. 

Go !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  — tanwrf 

By  grief,  yean,  wearinens    and  it  may  bs 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impote  to  m^ 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  tbis^ 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  thifm. 

Adores  thee  still ;-— and  add— that  wfaes  tiia  tawM 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyaos  h— j 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  rcrel,  are  fesfsi. 

Or  left  untonded  in  a  dull  repsse. 

This— this— diAU  be  a  oonsseiatsd  t 

But  thoa->when  all  that  Birth  and  i 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  eztinel^>idiaH  Innrw 

One  half  the  laorel  which  o'sohades  my  gmvtt.* 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  i 

As  none  in  life  oould  rend  thee  fnm  my  1 

Yes,  Leonora  *  it  shall  be  our  fats 

To  be  entwined  forever — but  too  late  !* 


ODE   ON   VENICE.' 


Oh  Venice !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  level  with  the  watere,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  balls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do? — any  thing  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleepi 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spriug-tide  foam, 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep. 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh !  agony — ^that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !     Thirteen  hundred  yean 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tum'd  to  dust  and  tean ; 


» ["  Which  I  Jft2r"day5  i  ****"  ^*"^  '®'  "^  sake."-MS.] 
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•  [Those  who  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  earthly  retribution 
ill  observe,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without 

its  recooipense,  even  in  his  own  person.  He  survived  the 
affection  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ;  and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out prmceiy  or  decent  honors.  His  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ;  bis  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  Caesar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
a  short  struegle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for- 
ever from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este.— Hobhousb.] 

•  [In  July,  158ft,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  seven 
years,  Tasso  was  released  from  his  dungeon,  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  his  sis- 
ter Cornelia,  he  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  Bemgon  a  visit  at  Moia  di  Gaeta,  he  received  the 
foUowmg  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marco  di  Sciarra,the 
notorious  captain  of  a  numerous  troop  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  of- 
fered him  not  only  a  free  passage,  but  protection  by  the  way. 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  wouM  be  proud 
to  execute  his  orders.    See  JfsMO,  Vita  del  Tomso^  p.  S19.] 

•  [The  **  pleasures  of  imagination**  have  been  explained 


And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets,  ' 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets ; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appean. 

And  the  hareh  sound  of  the  barbarian  dnm^  i 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  tyrant^s  voice  along  I 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  sopgf 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  tbissf    | 

Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum  I 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  dc^dt  I 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happinefl(^  which  ii«e^ 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apait 

From  the  luxtiriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  giocroy  eiTos»« 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  theurlasl  decay, 


and  justified  by  Addison  in  prose.and  by  Akraddeis  ^ 
but  there  are  moments  of  real  Iiie  wtea  lis  inaenas  asds  i 
necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  tfaant.  Tte  k^ 
tory  of  mankind,  however,  furnishes  proofs  thai  lo  tk^^i 
suffering,  no  adverse  circumstance*,  operattag  est  oar  ^ 
terial  nature,  will  extinguish  the  tpint  of  imaginaiiaa.  Kf' 
haps  there  is  no  instance  of  this  so  very  affectugr  aa4  m  *9^ 
sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso.  Ther  who  have  ft«ra  tW  tx%. 
horror-striking  dungeon-hole  at  Ferrara,  tn  •tnrh  to  «v 
confined  seven  years  under  the  impiitatiao  rf  muls—  «i»> 
have  had  this  truth  impressed  upoii  tlictr  Waits «a a  laaaorr 
never  to  be  erased.  In  this  vault,  of  whicb  tftie  *igll  casv 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  eutp<oy«i  ka&«r  J^  »  5k> 
ishing  and  correcting  his  immortal  epir  potm.  homi  iTt««  S 
*'  Lament'*  on  this  subject  is  as  subUme  and  fiiiii^J  •  k^ 
son  in  morality,  and  in  the  pictures  of  the  rccLftsepi  -^  lar 
human  soul,  as  it  is  a  production  most  eIoi|ueat«  a**-"  jw 
thetic,  most  vigorous,  and  most  eteiaHuy  amosK  0«  »'** 
of  the  Muse.  The  bosom  which  is  aec  tonckpi  mmh  s-* 
the  fancy  which  is  not  warmed,~4te  aadcrttaadsa^  «^«a 
is  not  enlightened  and  exalted  by  it,  is  noc  M  iar  Vufci£  o 
teroourse.  if  Lord  Byron  had  wrillcn  nolibg  %«i  tft&.  o 
deny  him  the  praise  of  a  grand  poet  wwald  bare  Wca  3^ 
grant  injustice  or  gross  stupidity.— Bavnoaa.) 

•  rThis  Ode  was  transmitted  frosa  Tsmc«,  la  tSli^  a 
with  **  Maxeppa.**] 
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Wheo  VW»  wbUb  faith  with  her  noMflenM  tenors. 

And  Miith  is  madiwHi,  BBd  bat  Bjnilea  to  slay  ; 

.Knd  Hope  b  uothiog  but  a  false  delay, 

Thn  ckk  man'e  ii^tntug  half  ao  hoar  ere  death, 

When  FaiotaeH,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

Aud  apathy  of  Iwib,  the  dull  begrinning 

Of  Uie  coid  etagfering  race  which  Death  ia  wioniiig. 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pabe  by  pulse  away ; 

Yet  so  roUeving  (he  o'er-tortared  clay, 

To  him  appea»  nnewal  of  his  breath, 

Aud  freadom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; — 

And  tlMti  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 

He  feeb  bb  splnta  soarings— albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 

Aud  9B  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps. 

That  hiJi  thin  finger  ieeb  not  what  it  clasps, 

An4  ao  tbe  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  dizzy 

Chamber  swims  round  aud  round — and  shadows  busy, 

At  which  he  vamly  caiohes,  flit  and  gleam. 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokea  the  strangrled  scream. 

And  all  ia  iee  and  blackness,'    and  the  earth 

Hiat  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 


11. 
Tb«re  b  no  hope  for  nations ! — Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  yean — the  daily  scene, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurnn?  age, 
The  OTeriasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 
liath  taught  us  naught  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  wiUi  the  air; 
,  For  'tb  otur  nature  strikes  ns  down  :  the  beasts 
^ughter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  aa  high  an  order — they  must  eo        [slaughter. 
£Ten   where   their  drr?er    goads   them,   though  to 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  b  blows. 
What !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  bum, 
(»r  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  thb  proof  of  loyalty  the  real ; 
KJBHQg  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  ^or>'isg  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
AH  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
B«qae«tha  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Spring  from  a  different  theme ! — ^Ye  see  and  read, 
.Idmire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 
Aftd  wcmm  than  all,  the  sodden  Crimea  engendered 
^y  the  dowa-thondering  of  the  prison-wall. 
Ami  thini  to  swallow  the  sweet  waten  tendered, 
'?i»hhig  from  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Ma«ldeu'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 
\ad  uaaapb  on  each  other  to  obtain 
Tb4  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
fltutry  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  ploughed 
IVs  Miiid^— or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
*rwtts  iiot  ff/r  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd, 
Aod  Uteir  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain : — 
Y«i»  *  Iho  lew  9fian\A — who,  despite  of  deeds 
W  hieh  thay  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
l^fjtfM  moroentaiy  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
iV'Uicii*  like  the  pestibnce  and  earthquake,  smite 
B««  (sr  a  tenn,  than  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
Wttta  Sill  her  seasons  to  reoair  the  blight 
W  ith  a  (aw  sonunan,  and  again  put  forth 


Cities  and  generatioaa—fair,  when  fipoo'  ■■ 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bod  for  thee ! 

IIL 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  toweri 

With  Freedom— godlike  Triad !  how  ye  sate ! 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  m  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit— in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp*d :  the  feasted  monaichs  knew 
And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate. 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ;— -even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  Mood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  Uiese  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles  ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  wo, 
And  call'd  the  "  kingdom"  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  we  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  b  pass'd  and  gone 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  b  crushM,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe  ; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  ajone 
Hb  chainlesB  mountains,  'tb  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  ofispring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath'd^a  heritage  of  heart  aud  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  hb  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science- 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance. 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime. 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  earn'd  with  blocra. — Still,  still,  forever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  shoiSd  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damnrd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — ^better  be 
Where  the  extiugubh'd  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylie, 
Than  st^ate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  sonb  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  I 


THE  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE 


OF   PULCI.« 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  fint  canto  of  which 
this  translatioxi  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando 
lunamorato  the  honor  of  having  formed  and  sug- 
gested the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great 
defects  of  Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the 

1  [The  following  translation  was  executed  at  Ravenna  in 
February,  1820,  aod  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the 
unfortunatejournal  called  "  The  Liberal.'*  The  merit  of 
it,  as  Lord  Byron  over  and  over  states  in  his  letters,  consists 
in  the  wonderful  vertum  fr$  tterfto  closeness  of  the  version. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art,  and  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated,  without  continuous  reference  to  the 
original  Italian,  which  the  reader  will  therefore  now  find 
placed  opposite  to  the  text.  Those  who  want  full  informa- 
tion, and  clear  philosophical  views,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians,  will  do  well  to  read  at 
length  an  article  on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the  forty-second  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Renew.  We  extract  from  it  the  passage  in  which  that 
learned  writer  applies  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
Morgante  of  Pulci.  After  showing  that  all  the  poeU  of  this 
class  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  their  fictions,  the  old 
wild  materials  which  nad  for  ages  formed  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  professed  story-tellers,— m  those  days  a  class  of  per- 
sons holding  the  same  place  in  Christendom,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  Ualy,  which  their  brothers  still  maintain  all  over 
the  East,~Foscolo  thus  proceeds  :— 

**Th«  euMomarv  fomw  of  tb«  Mimtiva  all  And  a  place  in  romantic 
poetry :  nich  an  tbc  waiantiou  rtSeeitona  ainvMad  bj  th«  matipn  vhich 
b«  ha*  juM  r«lat*d,  or  ariiinf  in  antieipAtion  of  iliow  which  ha  ia  about  to 
rtlau,  aiid  which  tlie  ■tory-lcOar  alwajrt  opeu*  when  ht  rvauniM  hia  reciU- 
uoM :  his  defence  of  hia  own  menu  a^rainai  the  atiacki  of  riraU  in  trade; 
and  bit  formal  Icave-takinf  when  he  paita  from  hia  aodieace,  and  invitee 
them  to  meet  him  afain  on  tJie  morrow.  Thu  nicihod  of  winding  up  each 
portijn  of  tb*  poem  ia  a  favorite  anoitf  the  romantic  poeU;  who  conauintly 
flniah  their  canloa  wiib  a  diatich,  of  which  ibe  woida  maj  Tai7,  but  the  aanaa 
ia  uniform. 

•All*  altn  eanlo  ▼•  Ux6  aentirt. 

Be  all*  alire  eanio  mi  varreu  a  ndirt.*— ^riaaln. 
Or  at  Um  aod  of  another  canto,  aecorduif  to  Hairiafioa**  tiBaalatka*— 
« I  now  CQt  off  abroptlj  here  my  riiyme. 

And  keep  my  tale  unto  another  time.* 

**  The  fcrma  and  malariala  of  iheee  popular  atoriea  were  adopted  by  wri- 

id  ibc  vulirar  talea  of  Uieir  bredeceaaon 

vmrwfatcd  bv  the  hand  oi  nature,  but 

which  might  afford  a  «&aeurpieee,  when  taatefuflr  worked  and  poliahad. 


ten  of  a  auperior  elaet,  who  conaidered  i6c  vul|rar  talea  of  Uieir  bredt 
as  blocks  of  ntarble  finely  tinted  and  vmncfatcd  bv  the  hand  of  nati 
which  might  afford  a  maeurpieee,  when  taatefullv  worked 
Tb«  romaolic  pocu  treated  tha  tradiiioitary  ffoiioiu  ]nn  a*  Dante  ditl  the 
Ircendf  invented  by  tlie  monks  to  maintain  their  mastery  over  weak  minda. 
He  forraed  them  into  a  poem,  which  became  the  admirxiion  of  every  age  and 
nation  ■  but  Dante  and  Prirarra  were  poets,  who,  though  universally  cele- 
brated,'were  not  universally  understood.  The  learned  tuund  eraploymenl  in 
wntmir  comments  upon  tbcir  poems  -  but  the  naUou,  wiibout  even  ezcept- 
inr  the  ht/^r  ranka,  knew  them  only  by  name.  At  the  beginniof  of  the 
flfieenlh  century,  a  few  obaeure  authors  befao  to  write  romancea  in  proee 
and  in  rhyme,  taJkinf  for  their  subject  the  wan  of  Charlemarne  and  Orlando, 
or  aometiroea  the  advcuturea  of  Arthur  and  the  Kniirhts  of  the  Round  Table. 
These  works  were  so  pleaaiug,  that  tbey  were  rapiJlv  multiplied  :  but  the 
bards  of  romance  eared  little  about  style  or  versilkaiion,— they  aourht  for 
adventures,  and  enchantmenia,  and  miracles.  Wa  here  obUin  at  least  a 
parual  exj^anation  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  anuuing- 
corruption  of  the  Italian  lanfua|pr,  which  took  place  immediately  after  ihc 
deeth  of  Petrarch,  and  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  era  of 
Lerenio  de*  Medici. 

*•  It  was  then  that  Pulci  eompoead  hia  Morrante  for  the  amusement  of 
Madonna  Lucrezia,  the  mother  of  Lorento ;  and  he  used  to  recite  it  at  table 
to  Ficioo,  and  Politian,  and  Loreoto,  and  the  other  illustnoua  characicra 
who  Ukea  fiooridted  at  Florence :  yet  Pulci  adhered  stricily  to  the  ori^nal 
plan  of  the  popular  atory-teltera ;  and  if  his  successors  nave  embellished 
ibem  ee  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recofrnised,  it  is  ci-rtain  that  in  no  other 
poem  can  they  be  found  so  Kenuine  and  native  as  in  the  Morgante.  Pulci 
aceommodatM  hunself,  though  sportively,  to  the  genius  of  his  a^ ;  classical 
taate  and  aound  cnticiam  began  to  prevail,  and  gieat  endeavors  were  making 
by  the  learned  to  separate  historical  truth  from  the  chaos  of  fal<le  and  tra- 
dition :  so  that,  though  Pulci  introduced  the  most  extravagant  fables,  he 
affected  to  complain  of  tha  errors  of  his  predecessors.  '  I  grieve,*  he  said, 
•for  my  emperor  Charkmane:  for  1  aac  that  his  history  baa  bean  badly 
written  and  wwm  understood.' 

*  E  del  mio  Carlo  imperador  m*  increbbc ; 

E*  stau  questa  tstoria,  a  quel  ch*  io  veggio, 

Di  Carlo,  male  inteaa  e  acntu  peggio.' 


••  And  whikt  he  quotea  the  rreat  hiatonan  Leenanlo  An  tine  with  raanect 
he  profeaaee  to  believe  the  authonty  of  the  holy  Archbishop  Turpin,  who  ii 
alao  one  of  the  bereaa  of  the  poem.    In  another  paaaa^,  where  be  jaitatea 


I  apologiee  of  the  Mery-tellere,  he  nafcee  a  neat  alloaiou  to  the  taste  of  hia 
andiencc,  *  I  know,*  he  aaya,  *  that  I  moat  proceed  atraightforward,  and 
DMtaUaa^^Uolathaeoantafaytali.    Th»  ia  aeC  •  aUrj  of  aam  i»- 


namtivea  of  chivalry,  and  hia  hand}  itylK  A- 
in  his  continuation,  by  a  judictoos  mixtur*  «f  ?3* 
gayety  of  Pulci,  haa  avoided  the  one ;  and  Bvxas.  ^ 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo*8  poem,  hat  conK<cifd  tie 
other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  tha  pcvc-jrw 
and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  aa  he  haa  paitly  b^j 
to  AiioBio,  however  inferior  Io  both  hia  €aftfi^    B« 


veniioo :  and  if  I  go  ooe  atep  ««t  of  Uw  light  naiA,  «■•  chaacami^i 
criiiciaes,  a  third  acotda^they  try  to  dii««  me  nad— ba  as  Ihec  «W7 
of  their  aaisasa.* 

•*  Pulci'a  veraiScatioti  ia  remarkably  Stwnu    Tei  he  m  *k»lens^  te  a 
hia  language  la  para,  aod  hia  e«nrssaie»s  a»w  — faP».  %«•  hm  |>* 
abrupt  and  WKOBoaeicd,  and  be  frMoroJy  ««»«ae  wv* 
viiror  dejreneratea  mto  harshnees;  and  h»  lev*  o*  bn*i^v 
vclopmentof  hia  poetical  imagery.    He  taara  all  ikn  mnrt 
he  was  caDalile  of  debeate  plnaaatry,  yet  km  amiW  f  os  « ty  . 
aevere.    Hia  humor  uevvr  arises  fVom jvoioti^  hot  fhmi  iwrif  sr  ^  # 


ArehtuaeipTW^p«  »9-i  tf>^ 


ipointa 

strouf  ly  contrasted.  The  Emperor  Chailas 
of  Spain  to  be  hanged  for  high  tnaaoo ;  and 
his  serricaa  on  the  orraaion 

•E*  duae :  lovo*,  MartflM,  cl«  W mtmffk 
Dove  lu  ordinaati  il  iradimeai*. 
Disse  Turpine :  Io  raglM  Ult  ii  ba|«. 
Carlo  napoac:  Ed  io  acq  bea  eontsmt* 
Che  «>a  iraiuto  di  quceti  due  cam 
L*  opera  aanta  con  ie  aaole  aafa.' 
■*  Hera  we  have  an  emperor  aaperiaiendiag  the  eaaeetaaa  af  a  kj 
la  banged  u  the  preaence  of  a  vast  muluiade.  aU  af  whem  wm  gew 
had  at  beholding  an  archbishop  oflkiatinc  mi  ^ke  ttmtunm  s^a  in 
the  law.     Befurc  ibis  adventure  look  place*  CanftWo hal  ilaap  i  "^  ' 
baasador  to  the  emperor,  com  plaining  of  the  shsimfi    i  wAaca  W  a 
Paladin,  who  had  «duocd  the  pruicraa  bis  iftaaghnoc.     T^  av^  • 
l»«aenl  hinaslf  erith  modem  diplomats  eettftsey. 

•  Macon  l'  abbatta  com*  w«4sMe«, 
O  dialealee  innuato  wnpewateie! 

A  Caradoro  *  atato  armnv  OOartsw 
OChrlo!  OCarhi!  (e  ci«Ba>«taaaau| 
Oe  la  tua  cone,  che  ium  ■ 


De  la  aaa  4glia  eeaa  dji  liiii^*^ 

*•  •  O  Chariaa,'  he  cried,  •  Charles,  Charaae!*— Mri 
Ha  ahooh  hu  hcad-*a  aad  eemeUeat  I  br^ 
Of  shams ful  acts  which  caatMt  he  donastf: 
King  Candore  has  asceriaineO  the  iLi»r» 
Which  eomea  moeewcr  pnniU  muA  wt&a 
By  lettera  from  your  own  anfo  ol  t>«  •« 
rihabdbtviiirof  hied 


I  may  appear  amaewhat  atrann ,  \n 
'  luiig  Marmiliua,  are  liJi  us  i 


"Bach  I 

and  the  esecutMo  of  ]      ^  

notions  of  the  common  people,  and  as  they  otwi  e'k'l  I.  ..  _  _  _ 
wished  to  imiuu  the  popular  aiory-teltan.  1/  FwWs  be  wnr^is  «  w<- 
fined  and  delicate,  his  snatches  of  amenity  reeuttaU  iftm  ihn  mt^mm.'  •tmm 
actcr  of  the  Floeentinee,  and  the  revival  of  letters  Bwi  at  the  a>^  •••. 
we  must  trace  to  national  rhatacter,  and  v»  tW  IrJuai^  af  tea  Sa  '?  ^^ 
paniona,  the  buffoonery  which,  in  the  optoieai  ef  fuee^^sr^  frv^R  v  .^ 
gracae  the  poem.  M.  Giognioi  haa  ernieiaod  F«la  m  iho  •pvafwsv  •»• 
countrymen.  He  attributes  modem  wenwan  to  aenaia  '^h^  ^;  w*w 
It  lor  granted  that  the  individuals  of  every  athet  antn«  tka^  m^  m  a 
modem  Frenchmen.  On  theee  pnnctplce,  he  fani  iialis  chm.  ^a^k  ^-i.^ 
with  respect  to  hu  aub)«ct  aod  to  hia  aacde  </  taeau^  k.  m^ar  mi  ^  *  • 
write  bucieaque  poetry ;  beeauee,  ae  he  anya,  ■■«*  M&Mwe«  wws)  .» 
have  been  introduced  lalo  a  compoeiiion  recited  «e  Leawaee  4b* )l^  Si  * 
hia  enlightened  guaats,  if  the  autber  bad  inteadrl  t«  hn  w  aw^w.  la  *« 
line  portrait  of  Loienio  fivcn  by  MachlawUi  at  the  mmk  ea  taa  rWwim 
hiatcey,  the  hiaturian  coinplaina  that  he  lech  ww*  ftaaaae*  » the  xi-m^m^ 
of  Jeaiera  and  buffoone  than  beeaeaacd  ench  a  aaaa.  baa  WJi  rfi  - 
that  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  contemporary  hieionaa^  aniMe  ^  ^»»  *^ 
plaint  of  Machiavclli  himwif.  ludeed,  many  knew  a^  tX.a^  m  M»  h* 
velli,  no  leaa  than  his  fugitive  pie  cos,  prove  that  it  wna  «^^  ai^  m  mm 
acung  the  etateaman  that  be  wished  to  be  grate  .  neMl  Smi  hm  •*»•  's^n 
like  other  men  when  he  kid  aside  hts  dignity,  we  ^  n&  *.*««  m  was 
in  the  wm^.     But,  whatever  opinioa  naj  k«  farmed  an  the  i 

shall  yet  be Torced  to  conclude  that  I * 

the  manners  of  t 

In  ether  rrepecta.  the  poem  of  PuU-i      , 

And  here  wc  shall  repeat  a  general  obaervauoa,  wra  ««  aissee  eer  * 
to  apply  to  all  the  romantic  poema  of  the  baimnv—  T^nl  «hew  ^^»  I 
an«ee/rom  tAe  eonlrael  hehttttt  tktcamUtU  aadaimere  •*  i^  ^—"e  ; 
Ktrt  to  (A</onaa  mmd  n^mcU  V  *^  /wylar  mttr^^imi^  m^  ttm  { 
made,  af  (Ae  sonw  lime  ^  tk$  geni^  ^tktm  wvuere  ■»  ena^v  mmS  m^ 
infereerinf  ojtrf  mhlim*. 

•*  Tbia  aim  pie  eiacidauen  of  the  caneea  ef  the  BasiMBi.  rhaawevae  < 
Morgante  haa  been  evertooked  by  the  rnsv«:  as 
puled  with  great  canMetiieea  dunaf  the  Snai  m 
linrganie  ta  written   Mi  )est   or  eamcet.   aa*!  wbw. 


I  great  men  may  fa       ajsm  t  w  Lm* 

it  boHig  able  so  wiahn«a«  «p>«  m^oM^ 
I  IS  mnoo^  hot^  A  «Bh#aai  ^i*  m  •  ^ 


great  canMetiieea  dunaf  the  Snsi  mms  finnii^  wma»«^  te 
Inrganie  ta  written  Mi  )est  or  eamcet.  aa*!  wbw.m«  t^-t  «•-■«* 
aibciat,  who  artMe  in  verse  for  the  eipccea  pwpaae  *t  B-vAag  a.  •*  m  -  » 
Mr.  Menvale  mclmaat  w  hts  Orlando  m  r  imiwuaiiaa.  >«  tfas  ««»^^  ■ 
M.  Gingu^n^,  that  the  Morgante  la  deeiOeuiy  t»  fa  enanUsvesrt  *•  a  >« 
leeque  poem,  and  a  eatife  against  tfa  Chneima  rcligvam.  Ve*  Jl*.  ^- 
vale  htmae»  achnowletigea  that  it  w  woutul  up  wtUi  a  t«m«w^  erfhe^t.  ^<. 
digniAed  by  religioua  aenttment :  and  ta  thaMtiase  lMreo4  i»  -  as«e»  fa 
question  aawngat  the  uncsplatneo,  aisd  parhaaa  irst|llBrah>B.  ai^-^^«» 
of  tha  homaa  mmd.*  If  a  aimtlar  q«aat*na  fad  Mt  fawa  ahefaty  A.  ^^ 
both  in  ragafU  to  Bhafcapaw  and  to  Ann—,  i«  a^ghi  fa  mtfl «  wi«->.t  tf 
diapato  vfatatf  tho  fDnaar  lino^i  fa  «me  o^prffa^  aal  rimi^  as 
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is  no  leoB  the  foimder  of  a  new  style  of  poetry  very 

lately  ■pruog  np  in  EugUniL     I   allude  to  that  of 

!  (he   ingenious  Wbistlecraft.     The  aerious  poeins  on 

I  Rooce^alles  in  the  same  lanrua^,  and  more  par- 

\  ticniarly  the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Morivale,  are  to  be 

>  traced  to  the  same  source.     It  baa  never  yet  been  de- 

;  ddvd  entirely  whether  Pulci's  intention  waa  or  was 

,  not  to  deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his  favorite 

ro|)ics.      It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention 

viMild  have  been  no  leai  hazardoua  to  the  poet  than  to 

tho  prie^,  paiticularlv  in  that  age  and  country ;  and 

(Ae  permiflsioa  to  pUDlisti  the  poem,  and  its  reception 

uiiung  the  clanica  of  Italy,  prove  that  it  neither  was 

oor  iff  8D  interpreted.    That  he  intended  to  ridicule 

thr*  raonaatic  hfe,  and  sufl^red  his  imagination  to  play 

,  with  the  simple  dulneas  of  his  converted  giant,  seems 

•  '^Ident  eziough ;  hut  sorely  it  were  as  unjust  to  ac- 

roae  him  of  irreligion  on  this  account,  as  to  denounce 

raiding  for  bis  Parwm  Adams,  Baruabaa,  Thwackum, 

Stipple,'  mnd   tho  Ordinary   in   Jonathan  WUdr— or 

.>4Hitt,  for  the  exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the 

i  **  Tales  of  my  Landlord.*' 

In  the  foUowmg  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty 
uf  the  original  with  the  proper  names ;  as  Pulci  uses 
(*Ao,  Ganelkm,  (ft  Ganellone ;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 
('arlomano ;  Rondel,  or  Rondello,  Slc.,  as  it  suits  his 
ootivenienca ;  so  has  the  translator.    In  other  respects 


tt  to  buitM^  bb  btrecs.    Ii  i»  a  teppjr  thtnf  tluu  with 
— ■ — '  — ' —  ■'- r  bM  coded  by  tht  rononaM 


-  wr  >J«d  not 
'    i*r*r  i  tn  i^mm  tWQ  ftvat  writen,  (h«  ww  hu  coded  ty  (At  rononaM  inter- 

*•.  wt  <<  tb*  fUicn)  bodjr  nl  nratkra,  wbo,  on  ttieh  oceuiona,  fonn  their 
w  c^ni  with  lf«»  craditioa  and  vitfe  !•«■  prejudice  tban  Um  cniie*. 
t  f^ltcl  >•  i**.r)e  TMd.  and  bu  ngt  u  little  hnovn.  We  are  luld  by 
»  .  Mrrit«»*,  ib*i  •  lb*  poOifa  of  atacriMa  tbcolo^y  are  dieeuMvd  in  the 
&«T«me  vixA  «  iImtm  of  abeBiieaJ  fteedom  «hieh  we  ehould  imaj^inc  to  be 

•  -    it-r  iwm^9»»  fram  tbe  epint  of  the  flfkecnih  eenturr.'    Mr.  Merirale 

-^  M.  Ow^wtoA,  wbe  foUowe  Voitatfe.    And  the  phUoMipher  of  FamcT, 
**.  aaa  elwvye  beauaw  up  to  all  qaarteia  fer  aliiee  afainet  CnriKianiiy,  eol- 

-  •'i  ali  tW  ■enptofal  peaee^ae  or  ruki,  upon  which  be  commentcU  in  bia 

-  «r.  »«y.  Boc  It  u  OAly  itt«e  tbeCoiiacil  sf  Treot.  that  anjr  doubt  which 
?  %'i  t«  rawed  on  a  reWraua  dofioa  expoaed  an  author  to  tbe  ebarye  of 
w;<*ii.  amtjM,  te  Ike  mxtmA  canivry,  a  C^holie  nicfat  be  isncenljr 
V     ju  acMl   7«l   all«w  Jitmeeir  a  eecutn  d^rnM  of  latitude  in  tbeolof  ical 

-  At  OiM  aad  tba  eaLiM  time  tbe  Plorentinee  night  well  beliere  in 
•w  •>«]«»  Mwl  laaifb  ai  a  decree  af  dnrtnup:  tot  h  waa  eaactljr  at  tbie 
•-•  •«>  tb«y  h*d  beeo  epcctaiiora  of  cIm  memorable  eontrovenriea  between 
'•preeeniaiiveaof  the  eaMrrM  and  weetera  elturchee.  Greek  and  Latin 
•^P>  friMB  veevj  ce>nMr»f  Cbhaieadaai  had  aeaembled  at  Florence  for 
A*  f-tf poM  ot  tryinf  wbetbcz  ibej  could  poeeiblj  undcratand  each  other ; 

•  •  «tan  fbry  aeparaied,  tbey  bated  each  other  worn*  than  before.  At  tbe 
^rt  {unm  *fi»w  Ftitei  wee  eompaeinr  bia  Morgsnte,  the  elerry  of  Flafeitce 
^•-(••d   «f«.l«at  the  exd«amunieation«  pronounced  by  Sbltn  IV.,  and 

•  V  «spr«enDM  l»y  wtiteb  hie  holiiiree  was  anaibematiaed  in  hie  turn. 
*«^  iU«^  preeeediofa.  an  arebbiaboB,  ceoTi<Med  of  beiof  a  papal  emia- 
■<*,  r««  baAff*^  froan  one  of  the  wiutfowa  of  Um  rovcmment  palace  at 

.''•  v*:r-  till*  team  may  haea  eug^paeted  to  Pulei  the  idea  of  conTerting 

tv^iK  arrbhiebtfp  «t«  a  hanpnan.     Tbe  rooMuitie  poeu  eubetituted 

'-mrt  mnA  acianinc  ebeefratione  for  tbe  trivial  digreeaiona  of  the  atory- 

•  '-"•^     Tb»  Vb«  a  freat  itapveeeiMnl  •  and  although  it  waa  not  well 

•  •  »tw}  hj  Fnicj,  ret  be  preeeuta  ua  with  much  enrioua  incideiiul  matter. 

-oe<  iu«  p^r0w»0bwal  friend  and  OMtemporanr  Mallao  Falmieri,  ha 

•  f,  *  ?•  4ae  iiMttBCi  er  bniiae  bv  a  bold  bypotbaaie— be  anppoaea  that  they 
.  •  ir.  ouwd  b7  tra  tpini*.    Tnia  idea  gave  no  oftnce  to  the  Ibeologinne 

•  '  ifvfUk  eecuiry;  but  tl  excited  much  orthodox  uMlignaiioo  when 

•  *^  hvmv^mu*  m  frvoeb  motik,  broocht  it  forward  ae  a  new  theory  of 

>•••«,     Ifr.  Mvrievle,  after  ebmveing  that  Pulci  died  before  tbe  dieeoeery 

'  i.Mwa  bj  Celiiubua,  qitoua  a  P*aaag«  *  which  will  become  a  eery  io- 

■r-^tmf  Har«4nent  fot  the  phifoeonbical  bialortno.*    We  give  it  in  hia  praae 

»i^«  ..«  ^-'Tha  water  le  Ueel  tbroofb  il»  whole  extent,  ahhougfa,  like  the 

•--    ^  t  ha*  ihr  lora  of  «  globe.    Mankind  in  thoee  agee  wen  much  more 

^'^-,^\  tJiAvT  n«w.    Hercviee  aroold  bludi  at  tbia  dayfor  having  Axed  his 

•  .•«(:%  VartetswiU  eeon  paea  Ibr  beyond  tharo.  They  may  aoon  naeh 
■  ■i«w«  iMMt«|Aei«,  because  even  thing  tende  to  lu  ecotre ;  in  like  manner 
••     •  •  di««ne  mijttmfy,  tba  earth  le  aoapcaded  In  the  midst  of  the  eiars-  here 

-  •  tfv  -lue^  eim!  «»pa«B,wtiirh  ware  ancient.  Tbe  inhabitanta  ot  tboea 
<!••«  w»^  ealivil  AnCipadae.    They  have  plaate  and  aoiraala  as  well  as 

-  «.  cM  «*gv  wart  t»  Wall  ae  yaa.*— jVorfBiMe,  c  xxv.  et.  9M,  &e. 

"t*^  mw  we  conelder  the  ti^eee  of  aneieat  aeieiKe,  which  break  in 

•-^  ,•  ^/^m»  ikeooirb  iba  dafboai  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  gnd- 

1  •>«^mAhseaad  t^  bjwkian,  tbe  more  aball  we  be  dispoeed  to  adopt 

>.-  *  *a^»esfc  munpt^tad  by  Bailly,  a»d  eoBported  by  bim  with  seductive 

t^j.^ji.     Ma  ataiataiaed  ib«t  all  tte  ao(|«inmaeu  of  the  Greeke  and 

Lte    *•  *mA  ^eaa  tiaaamMtad  i«  them  aa  the  wreeka  and  fngmanu  of  the 

•  «^  « tgm  «a0a  pamamad  by  pri— eat  natlone.  by  empires  of  eagee  and 
..I— ^fv  wibo  weie  afterwanle  swept  (Veen  tbe  lace  of  the  globe  by 

taatrapba.  ^  Hie  Umw^  "^'^  eoaeidered  as  ax- 
il tE 


•m^  ;««-vteJakf««  cataanapba.    Hie  tbaery  i 
*-fv^k!»     bitft  if  t«e  hteran  predveuene  of  the 


»•    «a4  'before  tli*  el««fMb  eentuir  iadtviduals  were  known  only  I 

•  cSLe^aei  aaiM*    Titer  bad  ««  Imlieilaat  idea*  in  the  middle  acaa, 

aw   _  ri  eC  tba  aartpeqee;  b«it  h  waa  •  raaiteiaeence  i>.'  aneicot  kno^ 

m     tt^ttm  kae  nilMird  tbe  anrtber  aad  peaitioa  of  the  stan  eompoaii 


--     -,   -    ^  ramily 

Hidtviduale  were  known  only  by 


tmpoaiiur 
eieteUs 


r^**  ra  trfhi —  of  tbe  Auaiial  bemlsphira.  At  the  aame  time  K»  talis 
^  wtwn  Ijta^  waft  harM  ham  tba  aetaetkl  rcyiefia,tbe  arehdevil 
Mlu4  lav  ^Ma ;  tetf  He  bady  mmioed  aa  aiir  lido  or  the  eaaist  oTilM 


the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's 
ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one 
langttage  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it 
to  the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  original,  ia  requested  to 
rememher  that  the  antiquated  language  of  Pulci, 
however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians 
themselves,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  prov- 
erbs ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the 
present  attempt  How  far  the  translator  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work, 
are  questions  which  the  public  will  decide.  He  was 
induced  to  make  tbe  experiment  partly  by  his  love 
for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian'language, 
of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge, 
and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreign- 
er to  become  accurately  conversant.  The  Italian 
language  is  like  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords  her 
smiles  to  all,  her  favore  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to 
those  who  have  courted  her  longest  The  translator 
wished  also  to  present  in  an  English  dress  a  part  at 
least  of  a  poem  never  yet  rendered  into  a  northern 
language;  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  the 
original  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  ex- 
periments in  poetry  in  England  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 


earth,  and  half  on  the  other  tide.  The  ebock  given  to  the  earth  by  hia  fall 
drove  a  great  portion  of  the  watera  of  the  ocean  to  tbe  eouthem  hemiq>bere, 
and  only  one  high  mountain  remained  uncovered,  upon  which  Dante  places 
bia  purgatory.  Aa  tbe  (all  of  Lucifer  happened  before  the  eareatiou  of 
Ailam,  It  is  evident  that  Dante  did  not  admit  that  the  aouihem  beraiaphere 
had  ever  been  inhabited ;  but,  about  thirty  years  afterwarda,  Petnrch,  who 
waa  better  versed  in  ibe  ancient  writers,  ventured  to  hint  that  tbe  sun  shone 
upon  noitaJa  arho  were  unknoam  to  us. 

•Nella  etagioa  ehe  it  eiel  rapido  iaebioA 

Vers*  occidenie,  e  chs  il  di  nostro  vola 

A  gente  che  di  IA  forae  I*  aspetta.* 
**  In  the  eourea  of  half  a  century  after  Petrarch,  another  atep  waa  gained. 
The  exialeuce  of  tbe  antipodea  waa  fully  demonatrated.  Pulci  raises  a  deni 
to  announce  tbe  fact ;  but  it  bad  been  tsughi  to  him  by  hia  Cello w-cilizen 
Paolo  Toacanelli,  an  excellent  aatronomer  snd  matbemaliciaii,  who  wrote  in 
hia  old  age  toChruiopher  Columbus,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  hia  expe- 
dition. A  few  eisjiuu  have  been  tranalal^d  bv  Mr.  Merivsle,  with  aome 
alight  variaiiena,  which  do  not  erroog  the  original.  They  may  be  considered 
as  a  apecimen  of  Pulci's  poetry,  when  be  writea  with  imarinsiion  and  CmI. 
iog.    Orlaado  bide  farewell  to  hia  dying  borec. 


Hia  laiibAil  steed,  that  long  had  aarved  him  wall 
In  peace  and  war,  now  cloacd  hie  languid  eye, 
KiieelM  at  hia  feet,  and  aeem*d  to  sav,  '  Farewell  I 
I*ve  brought  thee  to  tbe  destined  port,  aod  die.* 
Orlando  lelt  anew  his  sorrows  swell 
When  he  beheld  his  Brigliadoro  lie 
Siretcb'd  on  the  field,  that  eryetal  foaot  baeide, 
BtiflenM  hie  limba,  and  cold  his  warlike  pride: 

And,  •  O  mv  moeb-leved  steed,  my  niieroue  Mend, 
Companion  or  my  better  years  T  he  said; 
'  And  have  I  lived  tu  aee  ao  aad  an  end 
or  all  thy  toila,  and  thy  brave  epirit  fled. 
O  pardon  me,  if  e'er  I  did  offend 
With  hasty  wrong  that  mild  and  faithfol  head  r— 
Just  then,  his  eyes  a  momentary  light 
Flaah'd  quick ;— then  cloeed  again  in  eodleee  night.* 
•*  When  Orlando  ie  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  angel 
btm,  and  promiaea  that  Aide  hia  wife  aball  Join  him  in  paradiae. 

*  Bright  with  eternal  vouth  and  iadelesa  bloom. 
Thine  Aldabella  thou  ehalt  behold  once  more. 
Partaker  of  a  blim  beyond  the  tomb 

With  her  whom  Sinai'a  holy  billa  adore, 
CrowaM  with  freeb  flowers,  wboee  color  and  parftiiM 
Surpaae  what  Spring 'a  rich  boaom  ever  bore— 
Thj  mourning  widow  here  ahe  will  remain. 
And  be  in  Heaven  thy  Joyful  spouee  again.' 
••  Whilst  tbe  eoul  of  Orlando  arae  soaring  to  heaven,  a  soft  andplaintiva 
etrain  wae  beard,  and  angelic  voicee  Joined  ta  celestial  hannony.    Tfaey  eang 
tbe  pealm,  •  When  Israel  went  out  of  Kgypi;*  and  the  aingara  wan  known 
to  be  aogcls  from  the  trembling  of  their  wuige. 

*  Pol  el  aenti  eon  un  anon  dolee  e  floeo 
Certa  amonia  eon  al  eeavi  accent  i 
Che  ben  parea  d*  angelici  atromentL 

♦  *•♦*♦* 

*  In  tritu  larael,  cantar,  de  JEfj/pIo, 
BenUto  fu  dsgli  sngeli  aolenne 

Che  ai  eonobbe  al  ircmolar  le  pcnne.* 
**  Dante  baa  iaaerted  paaaagea  from  tbe  Vulgate  in  hia  Divina  Commedia 
and  Petrarch,  tbe  meet  religioua  of  poets,  quoiea  Scripture  even  when  Im 
is  courting.    Yet  they  were  not  aecueed  of  impiety.    Neither  did  Pulci  incui 

tbe  danger  of  a  poetbr "      --    "  ' ■ 

wbcnPiuaV.(a  Domi 


^ iation  imtil  after  the  JUformatkm, 

DomiaicaB,  who  arae  uimed  into  a  aaint  by  a  subeequeat 

i)  pramoied  tbe  welfare  of  holy  mother  ebureb  by  burning  a  few  wickM 

and  baagiiig  a  few  troobleaome  authors.    Tba  notion  that  Pulci  waa 


EX'        ..        

in  tba  odor  of  beiesjr  influenced  tbe  opinion  of  Milton,  who  etdy  epeaka  of  tl 
Morgaate  aa  a  •epatrtfal  romance.'   Milioa  waa  aasioua  ta  prove  Ih 
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CANTO   PRUfO. 


I. 


In  principio  ere  il  Verbo  appmBo  a  Dio ; 
Ed  «re  Iddio  il  Verbo,  e  1  Veriw  lui : 
Queato  era  nel  principio,  al  parer  inio ; 
£  nulla  si  po6  far  sanza  costui : 
Per6,  ginsto  Si^or  beni^no  e  pio, 
Mandanii  aolo  un  de  gli  angvli  tai, 
Che  m*  acoooipa^i,  e  rechimi  a  memoria 
Una  famoaa  antica  e  degna  etoria. 

n. 

E  ta  Vergine,  figlia,  e  madre,  e  Bpoaa 
Di  quel  Siguor,  che  ti  dette  le  chiave 
Del  cielo  e  dell'  abiaso,  e  d*  ogni  coat. 
Quel  dl  che  Gabriel  Uio  ti  diase  Ave  ! 
Perch^  tu  ae'  de'  tuo*  aern  pietoea, 
Con  dolce  rime,  e  stil  grato  e  aoaTe, 
Ajuta  i  verei  miei  benignamente, 
£  'nfino  a]  fine  allumina  la  mente. 

in. 

Ere  nel  tempo,  qnando  Filomena 
Con  la  sorella  ai  lamenta  e  plore, 
Che  n  ricofda  di  aua  antica  pena, 
E  pe'  boschetti  le  ninfe  innamore 
E  Febo  il  carro  tempereto  mena, 
Che  '1  auo  Fetonte  1'  ammaestre  ancore ; 
Ed  appariva  appunto  all'  orizzonte, 
Tal  che  Titon  ai  greffiava  la  fronte. 

IV. 
Qnand'  io  yarei  la  mia  barchetta,  prima 
Per  ubbidir  chi  aempre  ubbidir  debbe 
La  mente,  e  faticarai  in  proaa  e  in  rima, 
£  del  mio  Carlo  Imperador  m'  increbbe  ; 
Che  ao  quanti  la  penna  ha  posto  in  cima, 
Che  tutti  la  aua  gloria  prevarrebbe : 
E  atata  quella  istoria,  a  quel  ch'  i'  veggio, 
Di  Cario  male  inteaa,  e  acritta  peggio. 

V. 

Diceva  gjik  Lionardo  Aretino, 
Che  r  egli  aveaae  avuto  scrittor  denio, 
Com'  egli  ebbe  un  Ormanno  il  auo  Pipiiio 
Ch'  aTeaae  diligensia  avuto  o  ingegno ; 
Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  un  uom  divino ; 
Per6  ch'  egli  ebbe  gren  vittorie  e  regno, 
E  fece  per  la  chieaa  e  per  la  fede 
Certo  aaaai  pid,  che  noa  ai  dice  o  erode. 


Catholic  vriten  had  ridicnletl  popiili  •livine*.  and  that  tbt  Bibl«  haJ  been 
•iib)e«t(«l  to  privaie  Juii^mrnt,  noiwahMaiuiinf  the  popes  haU  prohibited 
ibe  r««<]tii|f  of  11.  Hi«  mu'.or  iIkI  not  hIIow  faim  m  Mop  aikI  rzamine  whether 
th»  protiihidoii  miKht  not  be  po«lerior  to  the  death  of  Pnlci.  Miiton  had 
■ludicd  Pule,  to  ndvan(a^«.  The  kiiuwtrilpe  wknrh  he  itacribea  to  hii  ilevila, 
their  de«p«inii(  rvpeinaoce,  the  luftv  •emimeiiis  vhirh  he  beaiowi  upoa 
WMie  of  them,  ainl,  above  all,  the  principle  thai,  notwithfltaiHlin^r  ineir 
cnmc  and  it*  pumiJiineni,  ihe*  relNin  the  ^mHieuraiHl  perirciion  oranjrelw 
BMiure,  are  aT to  be  fouod  m  the  Morfante  at  well  a«  in  ihe  Paraditc  LoM. 
Arioaio  and  Taiao  have  imitated  oth«r  paaaare>-  When  ((Tcat  poeu  bar- 
row Irom  ihvir  interior*  in  reniuii,  thev  luni  i^eir  acquiMiioiM  to  nich  ad- 
mora^e  that  it  ia  dificuli  to  detect  tbeir  tbafia,  and  mil  mora  diflkuU  to 
blame  tbcm. 

•*  The  poem  ia  tiled  with  kinft,  kniyli't,  CiBn'i*  •nd  deeita.  The**  an 
many  bat  I  lea  and  manj  duela.  War*  riar  out  ot  wara,  and  empirea  an 
coiutaerad  in  a  da^.  Puki  tnauua  with  picniy  of  mafic  and  cnchantmcnu 
His  love  adveniurea  an  not  peciiltarlj  inierrclitif ;  anil,  with  tb«  excep- 
tion of  four  or  five  leailiiif  per■ollafe^  his  characiera  an  of  no  moment.  The 
fable  tiima  wholly  ufn  the  hatred  whirh  Oane  ioti,  the  falon  kitwhl  of 
Maranta,  bean  lowarda  Orlantio  and  the  net  of  the  ChriaMan  Paliadtna. 
Charleinafiic  » taailjT  praciiaed  usoii  ttjr  Gancllon,  hia  pmm  e«>Aiiani  and 
man  of  buaineaa.  B«  he  mats  Orlando  and  Im  fneoda  in  the  mem.  mcwrrj 
nanner  imsfinaWe,  and  aenda  them  ouf  to  haid  acrriet  in  th«  wan  a«ainat 
Vtaoee.  UancUon  is  diapatehcd  to  Spam  lo  treal  with  Kioc  Mamlia^ 
bau«  •!••  iaauwMd  to  obiaia  iba  6«an«o  of  a  bsfdiMi  for  Ortaado:  hiit 


THE  M0B6AKTE  MAGGIOKE. 


CAMTO   TBK  XIMT, 


In  the  beginniofrwaa  tho  Word  next  God ; 

God  waa  the  Word,  the  Won)  no  lea  wwi  he : 
This  waa  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  naught  eould  be : 
Therefore,  juat  Lord !  fnrni  out  thy  Ingh  ahedt, 

Beuign  and  pious,  bid  an  aagel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  famous,  worthyi  oU  an 

IL 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin !  daughter,  iiiotheir»  biide 
Of  the  aame  I^rd,  who  gave  to  you  eftch  k^y 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thmg  beuide. 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  aaid  •*  Ail  hail  !**  to  < 

Since  to  thy  aervanta  pity  *8  ne*er  deniedt 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  atyle  and  free. 

Be  to  my  vereea  then  benignly  kind. 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

til. 

*Twa8  in  the  aeaaon  when  md  Phflotnel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remwnheis  aad 

Deplores  the  aneieut  woes  which  both  beJeB, 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamor'd,  to  the  band 

Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 
His  car  (but  tempered  by  his  sin^s  i 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horiion*s  vnge  just  aow 

Appear'd,  so  that  Titbooas  serateh'd  hia  bnaw 

IV. 
When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey. 

As  it  diould  still  obey,  the  helia,  my  mind. 
And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  aad  this  my  lay 

Of  Charles  the  Eanpenv,  whom  )*oa  will  iiad 
By  several  pens  already  praised ;  hot  they 

Who  to  difiuse  his  glory  were  indincd, 
For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  veise, 
Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  wsnaw 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  bad  had  a  wrHsr 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  alsady. 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  farighler; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  moat  vietorious  ^ehtor. 
Who  for  the  church  and  Chiistxaii  faith  bad  wttn^t, 
Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought 


ha  coaearu  a  inaehcmat  dema  viUi  i 


the  baltia  of  Koucaavallaa.  The  Mnn**  ^  G«oas*w«.  ^  ^f  • ». 
paiienec,  hia  obstmaey,  hia  diaaimutatMM>,  fata  a&««««l  h«mt  s^a^  •■  • 
exhauaiibia  powan  of  latngua,  an  admmM}  StyeacS;  •«§  W  -!«.'*  - 
eofutituics  uic  chief  aoMllhiaat  leaiwn  m  (h*  Raeaa.  Ckmetmm»r»  • 
worthy  monaich.  but  caaily  pulled.  Ortanda  is  a  na!  haM»  :ha»«  »  »  .■ 
intaneteil,  and  arho  flfhia  ia  jraod  aannw  (sa  tW  ^n^migmmm  •  a*  •  ■■ 
He  liaptitea  the  fiant  Morfania,  who  afUrwaida  acraaa  feiM  » ke  •  * 
aqain.  Than  la  aoo&her  fiaof,  whoaa  mam  m  MaeMtt^  li)^|«i-«  • 
ill  with  Marfvtte;  aad  thay  btcome  awafn  Sa^iMm  Matjmia  «i  •  •«  ■*  . 
Adel  fiani,  ready  ta  eonfeaa  his  failMurv  asal  la«l  t*  «rr.«rv  !&§••• 
a-Uu|rhuif,  nadcra,  (pantis  davda,  aau  hcma^  aa4  ta  ^Mitamtm  «*•«■ 
laofhinf  till  ha  banian**] 

>  V*  About  tbe  Monpuite  Magglore,  I  woat  barr  » 
omitted.  It  may  cireulkie  or  it  nsrool,  but  all  tb*  ersr  » 
on  earth  ahant  touch  a  lias,  usleas  it  tae  boaasse  a  a  *«  - 
translated.  Now  you  say,  and  I  sa]r.  aial  atAen»s«» .  i*.' 
the  translation  is  a  gooa  one,  and  so  it  shall  f^  utjt*  • » i 
it  is.    Pulci  wm$t  muwer  tot  his  own  tireiiaioa    i  ^ 


Pulci  wm$t  om*w€t  for  his  own  tireiiaioa 
don  only.**— /«■ 
Why  don't  you  puUish  my 


for  the  traoslacion  only.**— I^r^  Byrsa  t»  Mr,  Miwn  ua».  - 

don't  you  puMish  my  Pulsv-^lha  battthlia  1 
wrote."—/*,  ini  J 
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VI. 
Gotrdia  uieara  a  Ban  Libaratore 
Qoalla  badfa  l&  praao  a  Manoppello, 
Gid  ne  j^i  Abbrnzzi  fatta  per  sao  onore, 
Dovo  fa  la  battagf ia  e  1  gran  flaggello 
D*  un  re  pa^ifan,  che  Cario  imperadora 
Uccise,  e  tanto  del  rao  popol  fello: 
E  vedeii  tante  oam,  e  tanto  il  aanno, 
Cbe  tutte  in  Giuaaffft  poi  si  vedraana 

VII. 
Bfa  il  mondo  oieco  a  ignonmte  noa  prena 
Le  me  virtd,  oom*  io  vorret  veden : 
E  to,  Fioreittaff  de  la  sua  grandezaa 
Foaaedi,  e  leinpre  potrai  poasedere 
Oflrni  cofltiime  ed  ogni  genttlezza 
Cne  si  potesse  aqoistare  o  avere 
Col  aenno  cot  tesoro  o  con  la  lancia 
Dal  nobil  aangtie  e  vennto  di  Francia. 

VIII. 

Dodici  paladini  areva  in  corte 
Carlo ;  e  *I  pi<i  sayio  a  famoao  era  Orlando: 
Gan  traditor  lo  condusse  a  la  morte 
In  Roncisralle  nn  trattato  ordinando ; 
La  dove  il  como  aooO  tanto  forte 
Dopo  la  dobpoaa  lotta,  qnando 
Na  la  aua  oonunedia  Dante  qui  dice, 
£  uettelo  con  Carlo  in  oiel  felice. 

IX. 

Era  per  E^aqna  qnella  dl  natale: 
Carle  la  oorte  avea  tntta  in  Parigi : 
Oriaadov  eom'io  dioo,  il  principale 
Bvri,  il  Daneae,  Aatolfo,  e  Anauigi : 
Fannoai  feste  e  coae  trionfale, 
E  molto  celebravan  San  Dionigi ; 
Anpolin  di  Bajona,  ed  UliTieri 
V  era  vennto,  e  *1  gentO  Berfinghieri. 


EraTi  AtoIio  ed  Avino  ed  Ottone, 
Di  Nonnandia,  Riccardo  Paladino, 
E  *l  aavio  Namo,  e  '1  vecchio  Salamone, 
Gnaltier  da  Monlione,  e  Baldovino 
Ch  *efa  figliuol  del  triato  Ganellone. 
Tfappo  lieto  era  il  figliuol  dt  Pipino ; 
Tanto  die  apeaao  d*  allegrena  game 
Veggeodo  totti  i  paladini  inaeme. 

XI. 
Ma  la  Fortona  attenta  sta  naacoaa, 

Per  guaatar  acmpre  ciaacnn  noatro  efttto : 
Mcatre  ohe  Carlo  coal  ai  ripoaa, 
Orlando  goyemava  in  fatto  e  in  detto 
La  corte  e  Cario  Magno  ed  ogni  coaa : 
Gan  per  invidia  acoppia  il  maladetto, 
£  cominciaTa  an  dl  con  Cario  a  dire : 
Abbiam  noi  aempre  Oriando  ad  ubbidire? 

XII. 
to  ho  erednio  mille  volte  dirti: 

OHaodo  ha  in  ae  troppa  preaonzione : 
Noi  aaiQ  qni  conti,  re,  daohi  a  aervirti, 
E  Namo,  Ottone,  Uggieri  e  Salamone, 
Per  onorarti  ognan,  per  nbbidirti : 
Cbe  coatui  abbi  ogni  repntazione 
Kol  oofiftcrero ;  ma  aiam  deliborati 
Da  na  iluicinUo  aon  eaaer  govematl 


VI. 

Yon  atin  may  aee  at  Saint  Liberatoie 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  hia  glory, 
Becanae  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  atory. 

And  felon  people  whom  Chariea  aent  to  hell  : 

And  there  are  bonea  ao  many,  and  ao  many. 

Near  them  Gioaaffit'a  would  aeem  few,  if  any. 

VII. 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 
Hia  Tirtuea  aa  I  wiah  to  aee  them :  thon, 

Florence,  by  hia  great  bounty  don't  ariae, 
And  haat,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

AU  proper  cuatoma  and  true  conrteaiea : 

Whate'er  thon  haat  acquired  from  them  till  now 

With  knightly  courage,  treasnre,  or  the  lance, 

la  aprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

vm. 

Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvalles,  aa  the  villain  plann'd  too. 

While  the  horn  rang  ao  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  aad  rout,  though  he  did  ail  knight  can  do ; 

And  Dante  in  hia  comedy  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  aeat  with  Chulea  in  heaven. 

IX. 

'Twaa  Chriatmaa  day  ;  in  Paris  all  hia  court 
Chariea  held ;  the  chief,  I  aay,  Orlando  was. 

The  Dane  ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  reaort, 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  paaa 

In  featival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 
The  much -renowned  St.  Dennis  being  the 

Angiolin  of  Bayoune,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  BeUnghieri  too  came  there : 


Avolio,  and  Anno,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 
Wise  Homo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 
Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin : — when  hia  knighta  came  hither. 
He  groan'd  with  joy  to  aee  them  altogether. 

XI. 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takea  good  heed 
Ever  aome  bar  -gainst  our  intents  to  bring: 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Oriando  ruled  court,  Chariea,  and  every  thing ; 

Cursed  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  hia  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

"  Oriando  must  we  always,  then  obey  ? 

XII. 
«  A  thousand  times  Fve  been  about  to  aay, 

Oriando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 
Here  are  we,  counta,  kings,  dukea,  to  own  thy  away, 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey  ; 

But  he  baa  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 
Which  we  won't  aof&r,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  auch  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 
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xm. 

Tu  eominciafti  iurino  in  Aflpramonte 
A  dargli  a  iutonder  che  fame  gagliaido, 
E  facene  gran  com  a  quella  fonte ; 
Ma  Be  non  fnne  ttato  il  boon  Oheraido, 

10  BO  che  la  vittoria  era  d'  Almonte : 

Ma  egrli  ebbe  aempre  V  occhio  a  lo  stendaido : 
Che  81  voleva  quel  di  coronario : 
Queeto  h  colui  ch'  ha  mezitato,  Cario. 

XIV. 

Se  tt  rioofda  giii  aendo  in  Onaacogna, 
Quando  e*  vi  venne  la  gente  di  Spagna, 

11  popol  de'  enrtiani  area  vergogna, 
Se  non  mofltniTa  la  lua  fona  magna. 

II  yer  convien  pur  dir,  qnando  e'  biaogna : 
Sappi  ch'  ognuno  imperador  si  lagna : 
Qnant*  io  per  me,  ripaBserO  que*  monti 
Ch'  io  paflBai  'n  qna  con  Beaaantadno  oonti. 

XV. 

La  tna  grandena  dispenaar  ai  vnoloi 
E  far  che  claaeun  abbi  la  ena  parte : 
La  corte  tntta  quanta  bo  ne  duole : 
Tu  credi  ohe  coatni  flia  forae  Marte  7 
Oriando  un  giomo  ud\  queate  parole, 
Che  Bi  Bedeya  soletto  in  disparte : 
Dispiacqnegli  di  Gan  quel  che  diceva ; 
Ma  molto  pid  che  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XVL 

E  voile  con  la  spada  uccider  Gano ; 
Ma  Ulirieri  in  quel  mezzo  ai  mise, 
E  Duriindana  gli  traaBe  di  mano, 
E  coal  il  me'  che  seppe  gli  diriae. 
Orlando  Bi  adegnb  con  Cario  Mano, 
E  pooo  men  che  qnivi  non  I*  ucciBe ; 
E  dipartiBBi  di  Parigi  boIo, 
E  Bcoppia  e  *mpazza  di  adegno  e  di  dnolo. 

XVIL 

Ad  ErmeDina  moglie  del  Daneae 
Tolae  Cortana,  e  pd  tolae  Rondello ; 
E  'n  verao  Brara  il  suo  cammin  poi  preae. 
Alda  la  bella,  come  vide  quello, 
Per  abbracciario  le  braccia  diateae. 
Oriando,  che  iamarrito  avea  il  cervello. 
Com'  ella  diaae :  ben  venga  il  mio  Oriando : 
Gli  voile  in  an  la  teata  dar  col  brando, 

XVIIL 

Come  colui  che  la  foria  conaiglia, 
Egli  pareva  a  Gan  dar  veramente : 
Alda  la  bella  ai  fe'  maraviglia : 
Oriando  ai  rawide  preatamente : 
E  la  aua  apoaa  pigliava  la  briglia, 
E  Bceae  dal  caval  aubitamente : 
Ed  ogni  coaa  narrava  a  coatei, 
E  ripoaoBBi  alcun  giomo  con  lei. 

XIX 

Poi  ai  part)  portato  dal  furore, 
E  terminb  paaBare  in  Paganfa ; 
E  mentre  che  cavalca,  il  traditore 
Di  Gan  aempre  ricorda  per  la  via : 
E  cavalcando  d'  uno  in  altro  eirore. 
In  un  deeerto  tmova  una  badfa 
In  luoghi  oacori  e  paeai  lontani, 
Ch'  era  a'  oonfin'  tra  criattani  e  pagani 


xin. 

"  And  even  at  Aapraroont  thon  didat  begm 
To  let  him  know  he  waa  a  gallant  kni|bt, 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  wm ; 
But  I  know  wko  that  day  had  won  the  fight 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been : 
The  victory  waa  Almonte's  elae ;  hia  ai|^t 

He  kept  upon  the  atandard,  and  the  laorria 

In  fact  and  fiumeaa  are  hia  earning,  Chariea 

XIV. 

"  If  thon  remembereat  being  in  Gaacony, 
When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

The  Chriatian  canae  had  auflbr'd  ahamefolly, 
Had  not  hia  valqr  driven  them  back  again. 

Beet  apeak  the  truth  when  there'a  a  reaaon  why: 
Know  then,  oh  emperor !  that  all  complain : 

Aa  for  myaelf,  I  ahall  repaaa  the  mounta 

O'er  which  I  eroaa'd  with  two  and  aizty  eoontai 

XV. 

**  'Tia  fit  thy  grandeur  ahouM  diapenae  relief, 
So  that  each  here  may  have  hia  proper  part, 

For  the  whole  court  ia  more  or  leaa  in  grief: 
Periiapa  thou  deem'at  thia  lad  a  Mara  in  heart  T 

Orlando  one  day  heard  thia  apeeeh  in  brief, 
Aa  by  himaelf  it  chanced  he  ante  apart: 

Diapleaaed  he  waa  with  Gan  becavae  he  aaid  it, 

But  much  more  atill  that  Chariea  ahairid  give  him  oediL  I 

XVL 

And  with  the  aword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gn, 
But  Oliver  thmat  in  between  the  pah-, 

And  from  hia  hand  extiaoted  Dnilindan, 
And  thua  at  length  they  aepanted  wen. 

Oriando,  angry  too  with  Carioman, 
Wanted  but  little  to  have  alain  hhn  there ; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paria  went  the  chief, 

And  buTBt  and  madden'd  with  diadain  and  griaf. 

XVIL 

From  Ermellina,  conaort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 

And  on  towarda  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the  piain ; 
And  when  ahe  aaw  him  cominr,  AldabeUe 

Stretch'd  forth  her  arms  to  claap  her  lord  agaia : 
Oriando,  in  whoae  bram  all  waa  not  well, 

Aa  "  Welcome,  my  Oriando,  home,*'  ahe  aaid, 

Raiaed  up  hia  awotd  to  onite  her  on  the  head, 

XVIIL 

Like  him  a  fury  eoonaela ;  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  raah  act  he  aeem'd  to  take. 

Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  atninge ; 
But  aoon  Oriando  found  himaelf  awake ; 

And  hia  apouae  took  hia  bridle  on  thia  change. 
And  he  diamounted  from  hia  hone,  and  apake 

Of  every  thing  which  paaa'd  withont  demur, 

And  then  reposed  himaelf  aome  daya  with  her. 


XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  plaee. 
And  far  aa  pagan  couutriea  roam'd  aatny, 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  atill  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  kmg  apace, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  deaert  lay, 

'Midat  glena  ohaeure,  and  diatant  laoda,  he  fcoad, 

Which  form'd  the  Chriatian'B  and  the  pagaa'b  booad 
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L'  abaU  «  duunavft  ChiaraiiMMito, 
En  del  vangno  diacew  d'  AngUnto : 
Di  aopra  •  U  badia  t*  eia  un  gran  moote, 
Dore  abiUva  alcun  fiero  gigaote, 
De'  qaali  ono  ayea  some  Pa«amoiite« 
L'  altro  AJabastio,  e  '1  teno  era  Moigante : 
Con  certo  fmrnbo  gtttavan  da  alto, 
Ed  Qgni  dl  facevan  qoalche  affflto. 

XXI. 

I  monachetU  non  potaeno  uacire 
Pel  monisiera  o  per  legne  o  per  aoqae : 
Orlando  picchia,  e  non  volieno  aprire, 
Fin  cbe  a  V  abate  a  la  fine  pur  piacque : 
Eotrato  drento  oominciaTa  a  dire. 
Come  oolui,  ehe  di  Maria  giU  naoqne 
Adora,  ed  era  criatian  battenato, 
£  eom'  ^i  era  a  la  badfa  arrivata 

XXIL 
DisM  r abate:  il  ben  venoto  eia 
Di  qnel  ch'  io  ho  yolentier  ti  daremo, 
Poi  cbe  tu  ciedi  al  figliuol  di  Maria ; 
£  la  cagion,  cavalier,  ti  diremo, 
Aecid  ehe  non  1*  imputi  a  villania, 
Perefa^  a  V  enliar  resistenza  facemo, 
E  non  ti  voUe  aprir  quel  monachetto : 
Coal  intenrien  chi  yive  con  sospetUK 

XXIII. 
Qnando  ei  wnm  al  principio  abitare 
Qoeate  montagne,  bench6  neuo  oacure 
Come  to  yedi ;  pur  ai  potea  stare 
Sanaa  aeepetto,  ch'  ell'  eran  acnie : 
Sol  da  le  fiere  t*  ayeyi  a  guaidare ; 
Femod  epeaao  di  bratte  panre ; 
Or  et  biaagna,  se  vogiiamo  etarci, 
Da  le  bea^  dimeitiche  gnardarcL 

XXIV. 
QoMle  ci  fan  pinttoato  stare  a  segno 
Sond  appariti  tre  fieri  giganti, 
Non  ao  di  quel  paese  o  di  qua!  regno, 
Ma  molto  son  feroci  tutti  qnanti : 
La  fona  e  1  malroler  giunt*  a  Io  'ngegno 
Sai  ehe  po6 1  tntto ;  e  noi  non  siam  bastanti ; 
Qneati  pertorban  tH  V  orazion  nostra, 
Cbe  son  80  piti  ehe  far,  s*  altri  nol  moatra. 

XXV. 
Gli  antichi  padri  n«tri  nel  deserto, 
8e  le  lor  opre  saote  erano  e  gioste, 
Del  ben  aervir  da  Dio  n'  avean  boon  merto ; 
N^  ereder  sol  yiyessin  di  locuste : 
Fwyea  dal  ciel  la  manna,  qnesto  b  certo ; 
Ma  qui  convien  ehe  spesso  aasaggi  e  goste 
Sean  cbe  piovon  di  sopra  quel  moute, 
Che  gettano  Alabaatro  e  Fassanioote. 

XXVI. 

E  *1  teffw  ch'  6  Morgante,  aasai  pid  fieio, 
IflyegIJa  a  pini  e  faggi  e  cerri  e  gli  oppi, 
E  gsttagli  infin  qui :  qnesto  h  pur  yero ; 
Non  posso  far  ehe  d*  ira  non  iscoppk 
Meotre  cbe  parlan  oool  in  cimitero, 
Un  Basse  par  cbe  Rondel  quasi  sgroppi ; 
Cbe  da^  Murti  giti  yeaae  da  alto 
Tuto,  lAVpnae  aotto  U  tetto  on  aalto. 
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XX. 

The  abbot  was  caU'd  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante :  under  coyer 

Of  a  great  mouutain'a  brow  the  abbey  stood. 
Bat  certain  aayage  giants  look'd  hiaa  over; 

One  PasBamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood. 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hoyer 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  oonyent  gate  no  more, 
Nor  leaye  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Oriando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood. 

And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 
Said  the  abbot,  "  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  mme 

Wo  giye  you  freely,  since  that  you  belieye 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine ; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceiye 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 

To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receiye 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 
Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  dOb 

XXIIL 

"  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 
These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure. 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
*Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling.t<«secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Agaiost  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 

"  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch  ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  boro  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  aro  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match. 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — we  aro  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  iHiat  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fathen  living  the  desert  in. 
For  just  and  holy  works  wero  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  'tis  certain 
That  manna  was  min'ddown  from  heaven  instead ; 

But  here  *tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread, 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster 

XXVI. 

"  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savageat  by  far ;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks. 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 
And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provoikes." 

While  thus  they  pariey  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 

Which  neariy  craih'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over, 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 
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XXYIL 

Tinti  dranto,  ccvalier,  per  Dio, 
Diase  V  abate*  che  la  manoa  caaca. 
RjapQDde  Ociando :  caio  abate  imo» 
Cestui  uoo  vuol  ohe  1  mio  caval  pid  paaca : 
VeggD  che  lo  guanebbe  del  rettlo : 
Quel  saaso  par  cbe  di  buon  braccio  naaca. 
RJBpow  11  Santo  padre :  io  non  t'  ingauno, 
Credo  che  '1  monte  un  giomo  gitteranno. 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  govemar  fece  Roadello, 
£  ordiuar  per  se  da  colazioue : 
Poi  diase :  abate*  io  Toglio  andare  a  quelle 
Che  dette  al  mio  caval  con  quel  cantone. 
Dine  r  abate :  come  car  fratello 
Coosiglierotti  sanza  passione  T 

10  ti  Bconforto,  baron,  di  tal  gita ; 
Ch'  io  so  che  tu  vi  laacemi  la  yita. 

XXIX. 
Quel  PafiBamonCe  porta  in  man  tre  daidi : 
Chi  irombe,  chi  baston,  chi  muzzafroati ; 
Sai  che  giganti  piii  di  uoi  gagliardi 
Son  per  region,  che  son  anco  pid  giosti ; 
E  pur  se  vuoi  andar  fa  che  ti  goardi, 
Che  questi  son  villan  molto  e  robusti. 
Rispoee  Orlando :  io  lo  vedrO  per  certo ; 
Ekl  avriossi  a  pift  su  pel  deserto. 

XXX. 
Disse  1*  abate  col  segnarlo  in  fronte : 
Va,  che  da  Dio  e  me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  salito  ebbe  il  monte. 
Si  dirizz6,  come  V  abate  detto 
Gli  avea,  dove  sta  quel  Passamonte ; 

11  quale  Orlaado  veggendo  soletto, 
Molto  lo  squadra  di  (^to  e  davante ; 
Poi  domandO,  se  star  volea  per  fante  ? 

XXXI. 

E'  prometteva  di  fario  godere. 
Orlando  disae :  pazeo  Saracino, 
Io  vengo  a  te,  com'  h  di  Dio  volero, 
Per  darti  morte,  e  non  per  ragazzino ; 
A'  monaoi  suoi  fatto  hai  dispiacere ; 
Non  puO  piti  oomportarti  can  mastino. 
Questo  gigante  aumar  si  cone  a  furia, 
Quando  aeati  ch'  e'  gli  diceva  inginria, 

XXXIl 

E  ritomato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 
U  qual  non  a'  era  partito  da  bomba ; 
Subito  venne  la  corda  giraudo, 
E  lascia  an  sasso  andar  fuor  de  la  ftomba, 
Che  in  su  la  testa  giugoea  rotdando 
▲1  conte  Oriaodo,  e  1'  eiraetto  rimbomba ; 
E'  cadde  per  la  peua  tramortito ; 
Ma^  pia  cjiie  morto  par,  tanto  h  stoidito. 

XXXIII. 
Pnowroomte  pensO  che  fusso  morto, 

£  disse :  io  voglio  andarmi  a  disarmare : 
Questo  poltrai  per  chi  m'  aveva  aoortoT 
Ma  Cristo  i  suoi  non  soole  abbandonare, 
Maaaime  Orlando,  ch'  egli  arebbe  il  torto. 
Mentre  il  gigante  V  anne  va  a  spogliare, 
Orlando  in  questo  tempo  si  riaente, 
£  rrvocava  e  hi  fona  e  la  mente. 


XXVII. 

**  For  God-sake,  cavalier,  oorae  m  wi^  Vfmi  $ 
The  manna 's  falling  now,*'  the  abbot  «ned» 

"  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  bone  thooU  feed. 
Dear  abbot,'*  Roland  unto  biro  repUed. 

"  Of  restiveneea  be*d  cure  him  baii  he  need ; 
That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applkd  * 

The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive  ; 

They'll  one  day  fling  the  monnlain,  1  twhsve." 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rdodello, 
And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  bis  own : 

*<  Abbot,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  hone  yon  ootner  rlanr** 

Said  the  abbot,  "  Let  not  my  advice  aeem  afaftilow ; 
As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 

I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife* 

As  knowing  sure  that  yon  will  Jose  yoor  life 

XXIX. 

"  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  thre^  dait»-~ 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  thai  yield  yoe 
must; 

Yon  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  beafts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just: 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  og&tnst  their  arts. 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robusL** 

Orlando  answer'd,  *<  This  111  see,  be  ourv. 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  sec  ore.** 

XXX. 

The  abbot  signed  the  great  ctobi  on  hii  (roat, 
"  Then  go  you  with  God's  beoison  and  imao  f* 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount, 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  Kne 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Paieamoot ; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  doa^. 

Surveyed  him  foro  and  afl  with  eyes  obserrant* 

Then  askM  him,  **  If  he  WHbM  to  stay  aa 

xxxr. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  eaae. 

But,  said  Orlando,  **  Saraeen  iBsano ! 
I  come  to  kill  yon,  if  it  shall  ao  pleaae 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  tnm ; 
You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  brake  the 

Vile  dog !  'tis  past  his  patienee  to  aaBtaii^ 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arm,  quite  (ntions^ 
When  he  received  an 


xxxn. 

And  being  retuni'd  to  where  Orlando  stood. 
Who  had  not  moved  him  frorn  the  spot,  and  sanafY^ 

The  cord,  he  huri'd  a  stone  with  stren|rth  so  nide^ 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  bis  skin  in  sfiagiag  $ 

It  roird  on  Count  Oriando's  hefanet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  hebneC  ringing, 

So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 

But  more  than  dead,  he  aeem*d  oo  otnpified. 

xxxin. 

Then  Passamoot,  who  thooglA  lum  alaia  buU^Kl. 


Said,  *<  I  wiU  go,  and  wk3e  b^  fiw  alonr. 
Disarm  me:  why  aueb  craven  did  I  flgMT* 


But  Christ  his  servants  n0*er 

Eqiecially  Orlando,  aooh  a  knigkl. 

As  to  deoeit  woaM  almost  be  a  wnmg. 
While  the  giant  goes  te  pot  oflThis  dslnoi 
Orlando  haa  recall*d  bis  ibme  and  mumtm\ 
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xxxnr. 

E  tgin/^  forte!  psrante,  ov^  rtal 

Ben  ti  peMnsli  d*  nrtmn  ammazzato ! 
Vol|rHi  a  drieto,  ohot  s'  ale  n<m  hai, 
Non  pnoi  da  me  fagi^r,  can  rinnegrato: 
A  tndiineiite  tn^uriato  m*  hat. 
Doode  H  i^^nCe  atter  maravtgrliato 
Si  vote^  a  drieto,  e  riteneva  il  paaao ; 
Fdi  fli  ohmo  per  tor  di  terra  no  f 


XXXV. 

Orlando  nv^n  Cortana  ij^noda  in  mano ; 
Traase  a  la  testa :  «  Cortana  ta^iava : 
Per  mexzo  il  teschio  part)  del  pa^no, 
6  Paasamonte  morto  rovinava : 
E  nel  eadrre  il  auperbo  e  villano 
Dirotamente  Macon  befltemmiava ; 
Ma  mentre  che  bestemmia  il  cmdo  e  acerbo, 
Oriando  ringraziava  U  Padre  e  *I  Verbo. 

XXXVI. 

Dicendo :  quanta  grazia  oggi  m*  ha'  data ! 
Sempre  ti  sono,  o  ni^or  mio,  tenato ; 
Per  te  conoHCo  la  vita  salvata  ; 
Perft  che  dal  gigant^  era  abbattato: 
Ofrm  eoaa  a  ration  fai  raisarata ; 
Noti  val  noctro  poter  sanza  il  too  ajuto. 
Prie^ti,  sopra  me  ten^  la  niano, 
Tanfo  che  ancor  ritornl  a  Carlo  Mano. 

XXXVII. 

Poi  ch*  ebbe  qoesito  detto  sen*  and^te, 
Taoto  che  trouva  Alobafltro  pid  [ 
Che  at  tforzava,  qiiando  e*  lo  trovi>e, 
Di  aveglier  d*  una  ripa  fiiori  un  maam. 
Orlando,  com*e*  jnnnso  a  que],  errid6e ; 
Che  peasi  tu,  i^iotton,  ^ttar  quel  sasBO? 
Qoaodo  Alabastro  queMo  grido  intende. 
Sabitameote  la  sua  fromba  prende. 

XXXVIII. 
E*traMe  d*  ooa  pietra  rodto  groasa, 

Tanto  ch'  Orlando  biao^^  schermiflBe  ; 
Che  m  r  aveaae  giuuto  la  perooMa, 
Nmi  bieof^aya  il  medico  veniaie. 
Orlando  adoper6  poi  la  sua  poeaa ; 
Nel  pettiffoon  tutta  la  apada  miiBe : 
E  morto  oadde  questo  babalone, 
E  noB  dimenticO  per{>  Maoone. 

XXXIX. 

MorB^nto  aveTa  al  auo  modo  nn  palaitio 
Fatto  di  fraaehe  e  di  acheggo  e  di  terra : 
QiiiTi.aecoodo  lui«  m  poaa  ad  acfio ; 
Quiwi  la  notte  ai  rinchiude  e  aerra. 
Oriaodo  picchia,  e  dara^li  disa^po, 
Peivb*  )1  gigante  dal  aonno  ai  ^erra ; 
Vennecli  aptir  come  una  con  matta ; 
Ch*  iMt*  aaprn  ▼■none  avora  fatta. 

XL. 
KTcfi  jNUva  eh'  mi  feroee  aerpente 

L*  area  aMalHo,  e  dtiamar  Maoometto ; 
Ma  Maoomette  bod  valea  niente : 
Qad*  o*  thiimava  Geati  benedetto ; 
£  Uberato  V  wtm  ftnabnente. 
Venne  aila  portoy  ed  ebbe  coal  detio ; 
Chi  baua  qua?  par  acmpre  borbottando. 
TdI  MpEw  toato,  gli  riipoM  Orlando. 


XXXIV. 

And  load  he  shonted,  *'  Giant,  wftere  deat  go  f 
Thoa  thooght'at  me  doobtleas  for  the  bier  ontlaid ; 

To  the  right  about — without  wmgs  thou'rt  too  slow 
To  fly  my  vengeance--<;urrish  renegade . 

*Twua  but  by  treachery  then  laid'st  me  low 
The  giant  hia  astonishment  betray 'd, 

And  tom'd  about,  and  stopped  his  journey  on, 

And  then  he  stoop*d  to  pick  np  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  base  in  hand ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : — 
Cortana  clave  the  ricnil  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Paasamont  died  nnredeem'd. 
Yet  harah  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  ho  bann'd. 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  mde  blasphemies  ho  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word«— 

XXXVI. 

Saying, "  What  grace  to  me  thon  *st  this  day  given ! 

And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord !  am  ever  bound. 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven, 

Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down*d. 
All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  naught  be  found: 
I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 
At  least  return  once  mora  to  Carloman." 

XXXVII. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  hie  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  twa 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  'gan  say, 

*<  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  auch  a  stone  to  throw?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII. 

And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  sim  so  large, 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fnlfiird  its  miasion, 

And  Roland  not  availed  him  of  his  targe. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge. 
And  in  hia  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  hia  sword.    The  loot  fell ;  bat  o'erthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  foigot  Maoone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 

And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 
And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 

Orlando  knocked,  and  knocked  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  fotth 

The  door  to  open,  like  a  craxy  thing. 

For  a  rough  dream  had  ahook  him  slnmbaring. 

XL. 

He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  him ; 

And  Mahomet  he  calPd ;  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  backM  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesa,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  racked  him ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 
"  Who  knocks  here  ?*'  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he 
*'  That,*'  aaid  Orlando, "  you  will  quickly  see. 
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XLI. 

Vengo  per  farti»  come  a'  tno*  firatelli, 
Far  de'  peecati  tnoi  la  penit^nsia, 
Da'  monaci  maiidato,  cattivelli. 
Come  vtato  h  divina  provklenzia ; 
Pel  mal  ch'  avete  fatto  a  torto  a  qaelli, 
E  dato  in  ciel  coal  questa  eentenzia ; 
Sappi,  che  freddo  ^k  piii  ch'  un  piiaitro 
Laaciato  ho  PasBamoute  e  '1  tuo  Alabaatia 

XLTI. 
Dkne  Morgante :  o  gentil  cavaliere, 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  yillania: 
Di  grazia  \l  nome  tno  vorrei  sapere ; 
So  se*  CrisHaaydeh  dillo  in  corteeia. 
Riapose  Orlando:  di  cotal  mastiere 
Contenterotti  per  ia  fede  mia : 
Adoro  Criato,  ch'  6  Signor  verace  ; 
E  puoi  tu  adorarto,  ae  ti  piece. 

XLIII. 
Rispoae  il  Saradn  oon  nmil  voce : 
lo  ho  fatto  nna  atrana  risione, 
Che  m*  aasaliva  nn  serpente  ferooe : 
Non  mi  yaleva  per  chiamar  Macone ; 
Onde  al  tno  Dio  che  fu  confitto  in  croce 
Rivolai  presto  la  mia  iotenzione  : 
E'  mi  soeoorae,  e  foi  libero  e  aano, 
E  Bon  diapoBto  al  tutto  easer  Cristiano 

XLIV. 
Rispose  Orlando :  baron  giueto  e  pio, 
Se  qaesto  boon  voter  terrai  nel  core, 
L'  anima  tna  arii  quel  vero  Dio 
Che  ci  po5  aol  gradir  d'  etomo  onore : 
£  a'  tn  vorrai,  sorai  compogno  mio, 
E  amerotti  con  perfetto  amoro : 
GV  iddi  voatri  aon  bugiardi  e  vani : 
n  vero  Dio  h  lo  Dio  da'  Criataani. 

XLV. 

Venne  queato  Signor  sanza  peceato 
Ne  la  ana  madre  vergine  pulzella : 
Se  conooeeasi  quel  Signor  beato, 
Sanza  U  qual  non  reaplende  aoie  o  atella, 
Aresti  gia  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 
E  la  sua  fede  iniqua  inginsta  e  fella : 
Battezzati  al  mio  Dio  di  buon  talento 
Morgante  gii  rispoBO :  io  aon  ^jbntenta 

XLVI. 

E  corse  Orlando  aubito  abbracciare : 
Orlando  gran  earezze  gli  facea, 
E  diaae :  a  la  badfa  ti  vo'  menare. 
Morgante,  andianci  preeto,  reapondea : 
Co'  monaci  la  pace  ci  vnol  fare. 
De  la  qual  coea  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ;  fratel  mio  divoto  e  buono, 
lo  v6  che  ehiegga  a  i'  abate  perdono. 

XLVII. 

Dapoi  che  Dio  rallnminato  t*  ha, 
Kd  acettato  per  la  sua  nmiltade  ; 
Vuolsi  che  tu  ancor  lui  umiltiu 
Diase  Morgante :  per  la  tua  bontade, 
Pol  che  il  tuo  Dio  mio  aempre  omai  aarH, 
Dimmio  del  nome  tno  la  veritade, 
Pof  di  me  diapor  pnoi  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond*e'  g)i  diaae,  com'  egli  era  Orlando. 


XU. 

"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  aa  to  yow  brotfaan^ 
Sent  by  the  miserable  nM>nks--nivpp&taoc« ; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  otheWv 
Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acqaaintMiiea 

Tie  writ  on  high — ^>'our  wrong  inuat  pay  aaoClm** ; 
From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  aeotaa 

Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaater 

I  left  your  Paammont  and  Alabaster.** 

XLII. 

Morgante  said, "  Oh, gentle  cavalier! 

Now  by  thy  God  aay  me  no  villanv ; 
The  favor  of  your  name  I  fain  would  bear. 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  ooorteay.'* 
Replied  Orlando, "  So  much  to  your  aw 

I  by  my  faith  disclose  eontentedty ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  geunine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  yon  may  be  adorBd.** 

XUIL 

The  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tooe, 
"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  visioQ  ; 

A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  ooodilion  ; 

Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  aUnw 
Upon  the  craas,  preferred  I  my  petitieo ; 

His  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free. 

And  I  a  Christian  am  dispoMd  to  be," 

XUT. 
Orlando  answer'd,  '*  Baron  joat  aad  ptooa, 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  leaily 
To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  Oi 

Eternal  honc»r,  yon  will  go  above. 
And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  w«  will  ally  ■§» 

And  I  will  love  you  with  a  peffeet  kve^ 
Your  idols  are  vain  lian,  full  of  (rand : 
The  only  true  God  is  the  Chastian'a  God. 

XhV. 

"  The  Lord  descended  to  the  viivin  braHt 

Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  &vm» ; 
If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  bkci'dt 

Without  whom  neither  snu  nor  star  oan  iAiiBe» 
Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  tMt« 

Your  renegade  god,  and  wonhip  mioer— 
Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  yaa  repent** 
To  which  Moigante  answer'd,  *«  I'm  c 


XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  htm  fleiw. 
And  made  much  of  his  convert^  ••  he  cried, 

"  To  the  abbey  1  will  gladly  manhal  yov.** 
To  whom  Morgante, "  Let  no  go»*'  replied ; 

"  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peaee  to  ana.'* 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  iiiwani  pHdei, 

Saying,  **  My  brother,  so  devont  and  good. 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wwh,  yen  wevldx 


XLVII, 

"  Since  God  has  granted  yoor 
Accepting  you  in  mercy  lor  Ma  owvit 

Humility  should  be  your  firat  ohlalioii.'' 
Morgante  said,  <*  For  geodn 

Since  that  your  God  is  to  be 
And  let  your  name  m  verity  be  Aewn  t 

Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  oommmad 

On  which  the  other  saidi  he  wis  Ochuid»> 
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XLVin. 

Diase  a  ^mito :  Goad  benedetto 
Per  mtlle  ▼olte  ringraiisto  §ia ; 
Sontito  t*  ho  nomart  baron  peHetto, 
P«r  tntti  i  tempi  do  la  vita  mia : 
£,  com'  io  dini,  iompremai  suggetto 
Evor  ti  to'  per  la  toa  gagUardia. 
Inaieme  molto  coae  ragionafo, 
E  'n  Tono  la  badia  pot  a*  inyiaitK 

XLIX. 

£  per  la  Yia  da  que'  gigaDti  morti 
Orlando  con  Morganto  si  ragiona : 
Do  la  lor  nioite  vo'  cbo  ti  conforti ; 
E  poi  che  piaee  a  Dio,  a  me  perdona ; 
A*  monaei  avean  fatto  miUe  torti ; 
E  la  noatra  echttora  aporto  anona. 
II  ben  remuuenito,  e  'I  mat  pnnito ; 
£  mai  sou  ha  queato  Siguor  fallito, 


Perb  ch'  egli  ama  la  ginstizia  tanto, 

Che  ¥uol,  che  aeropre  il  suo  giudicio  morda 
Ognnn  ch*  abbi  peceato  tanto  o  quanto ; 
£  ooi)  il  ben  ristorar  ai  ricorda : 
£  DOn  aasia  eenza  giuatizia  aanto : 
Adunqao  al  eao  voler  preato  t'  accorda ; 
Che  debbe  ognnn  voler  quel  che  vnol  queato 
Ed  acoordaiai  voleoUeri  e  preato. 

IX 
E  aooai  i  noatri  dottori  aceordati, 
Pigliando  tntti  una  conduaione, 
Che  qua  che  aon  nel  ciel  glorificatii 
S'  aveasin  nel  penaier  compaaaione 
Do*  miaeri  pnrenti  che  daunati 
Son  no  Io  inferno  in  gran  coofuaioue, 
La  lor  felicity  nulUi  aarebbe ; 
£  Todi  che  qni  inginato  Iddio  parrebbe. 

LIL 
Ma  egU  anno  poato  in  Geaii  ferma  apenf  ; 
E  tanto  pare  a  lor,  qnanto  a  lui  pare ; 
AJerman  ci6  ch'  e'  fa,  che  facet  ben**, 
£  che  oon  poaai  in  neaaun  modo  erraie-. 
Se  padre  o  madre  h  neU'  eteme  pene» 
Di  queato  non  si  poaaoo  contnibare : 
Che  quel  cho  piace  a  Dio,  aol  piace  »  loro : 
Queato  a*  oawrva  no  V  etomo  coiow 

LUL 
Al  aavio  flool  baitar  pocho  parole, 
Diaao  Morgante ;  ta  il  potrai  vedere, 
De*  niiei  fntelli,  Orlando,  ae  mi  dude, 
£  a*  io  ro*  acooiderO  di  Dio  al  volere. 
Come  tu  di'  oho  iu  ciel  aenrar  ai  auole : 
Morti  co'  morti ;  or  pensiam  di  godere ; 
Io  TO  tagiiar  le  nuuii  a  tutti  qnanti, 
£  poffteioUa  a  qiio'  monaei  aanti, 

LIV. 

Accid  ch'  ognott  aa  piCi  aicuro  e  corto, 
Com'  e*  aou  mortis  e  non  abbin  paora 
Andar  aokeUi  per  queato  deaorto ; 
£  perchd  voggaa  la  mia  mente  pura 
A  quel  6iguor  che  m'  ha  il  auo  regno  aperto. 
E  tralto  f  nor  di  tenebre  al  oacura. 
£  poi  tagli^  la  mani  a*  due  fratelli^ 
£  laaoiagU  a  le  fiera  ed  agli  uccelh. 


XLTin. 

«<  Then,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  bleaaed  be  Jean 
A  thouaaud  timea  with  gratitude  and  praiae ! 

Oft,  perfect  baron!  have  1  heard  of  you. 
'Through  all  the  different  perioda  of  my  daya : 

And,  aa  I  aaid,  to  be  your  vaaaal  too 

I  wiah,  for  your  great  gallantry  alwaya." 

Thua  reaaoning,  they  continued  much  to  aay. 

And  onwarda  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 

And'by  the  way  about  the  gianta  dead 
Oriando  with  Morgante  reaaon'd :  "  Be, 

For  their  deceaae,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 
And,  aiuce  it  ia  God'a  pleaaura,  paidon  me ; 

A  thouaand  wronga  unto  the  monka  they  bred. 
And  our  true  ^ripture  aoondeth  openly. 

Good  ia  rewarded,  and  chaatiaed  the  ill. 

Which  the  Lord  never  fatleth  to  fulfil : 


"  Bocauae  hia  love  of  juatioe  unto  all 

la  auch,  he  willa  hia  judgment  ahould  devour 

All  who  have  aiu,  however  great  or  amall ; 
But  good  he  well  rememtMra  to  reatore. 

Nor  without  juatice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  men  muat  make  hia  will  their  wiahea  away, 

And  quickly  and  apontaneooaly  obey. 

U. 

"  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 

Coming  on  thia  point  to  the  aame  concluaion, — 

That  iu  their  thoughta  who  praiae  in  heaven  the  Lord 
If  pity  e'er  waa  guilty  of  intruaion 

For  their  unfortunate  relatione  atored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confuaion, — 

Their  happineaa  would  be  reduced  to  naught. 

And  thua  unjuat  the  Almighty'a  aelf  be  thought 

LIL 
"  But  they  in  Chriat  have  firmeat  hopo,  and  all 

Which  aeema  Io  him,  to  them  too  muat  appear 
Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwiae  befall : 

He  never  can  in  any  purpoae  err. 
If  aire  or  mother  auffer  endleas  thrall, 

They  don't  diaturb  thcmaelvea  for  him  or  her ; 
What  pleaaea  God  to  them  muat  joy  mapire  ;— 
Such  ia  the  obeervance  of  the  eternal  choir." 

UII. 

"  A  word  unto  the  wiae,"  Morgante  aaid, 
"  la  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  ahall  aeo 

How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 
And  if  the  will  of  Grod  aeem  good  to  me, 

Juat,  na  you  tell  me,  'tia  in  heaven  obey'd— 
Aiihea  to  aahea, — merry  let  ua  be ! 

I  will  cut  off  the  handa  from  both  their  trunka, 

And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monka. 

LIV. 

"  So  that  all  persona  may  bo  aure  and  certain 
That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 

To  wander  solitary  thia  deaert  iu, 
And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 

By  the  Lord'a  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 
Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 

He  cut  hia  brethren'a  handa  off  at  these  worda. 

And  left  them  to  tlie  savage  beaata  and  birds. 
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A  la  faadia  insieme  se  ne  vonno, 
Ove  I'  abate  assai  dubbioao  aspetta : 
I  monaci  che  *l  fatto  aucor  oon  sanao, 
Correvano  a  1'  abate  tutti  in  fretta, 
Diceudo  paurosi  e  pien*  d'  afiauuo : 
Volete  vio  costui  drento  si  metta  ? 
Quaudo  V  abate  vedeva  il  gi^ante. 
Si  turb6  tutto  nel  primo  Bembiante. 

LVI. 

Orlando  cho  turbato  cos)  il  vede, 
Gli  diffie  presto:  abate,  datti  pace, 
Queeto  6  Cristiano,  e  in  Cristo  nostro  crede, 
E  rinnegato  ha  il  suo  Macon  fallace. 
Morgante  i  moucherin  nio8tr6  per  fede, 
Come  i  dganti  ciascan  morto  giace ; 
Donde  r  abate  ringraziavia  Iddio, 
Dicendo ;  or  m'  hbi  oontento,  Signor  mio 

LVII. 
E  nsgnaidaTa,  e  sqaadrava  Moiffante, 
La  sua  grandezza  e  una  volta  e  due, 
E  poi  gli  diwe :  O  famoeo  gigante, 
Sappi  oh*  io  non  mi  manviglio  pitke, 
Che  tu  ayagiieasi  e  gittaasi  le  piante, 
Quand'  io  tiguardo  or  le  fattezze  tue : 
Tu  sarai  or  perfetto  e  vero  amico 
A  Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  uiraico. 

LVIII. 
Un  noetio  apostol,  Saul  gilt  chtamato, 
Persegrul  molto  la  fede  di  Cristo : 
Un  giomo  p<M  da  io  spirto  infiammato, 
Perchd  pur  mi  perKgui  ?  diaae  Cristo : 
E'  si  rawida  aUor  del  suo  peccato 
ADd6  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 
E  fatto  ^  or  de  la  fede  una  tiomba. 
La  qoal  per  tutto  risoona  e  rimbomba. 

LIX. 

Cosi  farai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio : 
E  chi  s'  emenda,  6  scritto  nel  Vangelo, 
Che  maggior  festa  fa  d*  un  solo  Iddio, 
Che  di  novantanove  altri  su  in  cielo : 
Io  ti  conforto  ch'  ogni  tuo  disio 
Rivolga  a  quel  Signor  con  giusto  zelo, 
Che  tu  sarai  felice  in  sempitemo, 
Ch'  eri  peidnto,  e  dannato  all'  infema 

LX. 

E  grande  onore  a  Morgante  faceva 
L'  abate,  e  moiti  dl  si  son  posti : 
Un  giorno,  come  ad  Oriaudo  piaceva, 
A  spasM)  in  quk  e  in  Ik  si  sono  andati : 
L'  abate  in  una  camera  sua  aveva 
Molte  annadure  e  certi  archi  appiccati : 
Moigante  gtiene  piacque  un  che  ne  vede  ; 
Onde  e'  sel  cinae  bench'  oprar  nol  erode 

LXL 

Avea  quel  loogo  d'  acqua  earestia : 
Oriando  disM  eome  buou  fi^tello : 
Morgante,  vo'  che  di  piacer  ti  sia 
Andar  per  V  acqua ;  ond'  e'  rispose  a  quello : 
Comanda  ciO  che  ruoi  che  fatto  sia ; 
£  posesi  in  ispalla  un  gran  tinello, 
Ed  avviosBi  It  verso  una  fonte 
Doye  solea  her  sempre  appid  del  moute. 


LV. 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  tog^th^r. 
Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  grrat  dcobl. 

The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  thA  fart,  rau  thitb^ 
To  their  superior,  all  in  brrathteM  rout, 

Saying  with  tremor,  ••  Please  to  tell  xm  whetbet 
You  wish  to  have  this  pcnou  in  or  out  ?" 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant. 

Too  greatly  fearM,  at  firm,  to  be  compliant 

LVI. 

Oriando,  seeing  him  Ihos  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  "  Abbot,  be  thmi  of  goad  cheer ; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  ntist  ^  nit#d. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  falae  f*  vlikh  hef» 
Morgante  with  the  han<li  eorvoboratrd, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  f^le  quite  dear: 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored. 
Saying,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lotd  T 

LVII. 
He  gaxed  ;  Morgante's  height  be  calculateai^ 

^d  more  than  once  contemplated  hia  mm ; 
And  then  he  said,  "  Ob  giant  celebrated  i 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  ariaa. 
How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  tree*  yoa  late  <fid. 

When  I  behold  your  form  wilb  my  own  ej-ea. 
You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  tiuxw 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

LVnL 

"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  namf«d, 
Long  persecuted  aore  the  faith  of  Qirist^ 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  beiug  inflamed, 

*  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus?*  Mtid  Cbrist ; 

And  then  from  hia  ofl»nce  he  was  reclaim'd. 
And  went  forever  after  preaching  Chrwt« 

And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whoae  y^^mdmg 

O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  «Bd  Tftwwuidyig. 

LIX. 
**  So,  my  Morgante,  ^'ou  may  do  likewve ; 

He  who  repents — ^thus  writee  the  EwigeliBe — 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  zeal  for  the  Loid,  that  you'll  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evennore  ; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damned  to  hfil  Moi%  !* 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honor  to  Morgaate  paid 
The  ab^ :  many  days  they  did  repoaa. 

One  day,  as  with  Oriando  they  both  etrayM, 
And  sannter'd  here  and  there,  wbof»*er  tliey 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  amy'd 
Much  armor  was,  and  hung  up  ce-rtMn  baiya; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  m  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  bebered,  to  ha^ 

LXI. 

There  being  a  want  of  water  m  Ibo  flares, 

Oriando,  like  a  worthy  bretber,  slid, 
"  Moigante,  I  could  wish  you  in  ibio  c«ss 

To  go  for  water."    <'  You  shall  be  oberM 
In  all  commands,"  was  tbe  leplv,  ^stm^gMmys.* 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  gn^at  tub  be  laid, 
And  went  out  on  hie  way  uuto  a  foMntaui, 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  i 
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Gianto  a.  la^  fonte*  senie  un  gnn  fracaaao 
D)  Bobito  venir  per  la  foreata : 
TTna  saetta  c^yb  del  tarcaaso, 
Pofl^a  a  r  arqoi  ed  alzava  la  testa ; 
Ecco  apparire  un  gran  gregge  al  pasM 
Di  porcia  e  vanao  con  molta  tempesta ; 
E  arrivorno  alia  fontana  appunto 
Doiide  i!  gigante  6  da  lor  sopraggionto. 

LXIII. 
Mor|^nt«  a  la  venttira  a  un  aaetta ; 
Appanto  ne  V  orecchio  lo  'ncarnava : 
Dft  r  altro  lato  pai»5  la  yerretta ; 
Oodo  il  cioghial  giii  morto  gambettava ; 
Un  altro,  quasi  per  fame  vendetta, 
Addoam  a]  gnu  gigante  irato  andava ; 
G  perch6  e*  gionse  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 
Non  fa  Moi^nte  a  tempo  a  trar  con  1*  area 

LXIV. 
Vedendoai  Tenoto  il  poico  adoaso, 

Gli  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzone' 

Fer  modo  che  gl*  infranse  insino  a  V  oaso, 

E  xDorto  allato  a  quell'  altro  lo  pone : 

Gli  altri  poroi  yeggendo  quel  percosao, 

Si  miasott  tutti  in  fuga  pel  vallone ; 

Motgfoile  si  levj>  il  tinello  in  oollo, 

Ch'  era  pieB  d*  aoqua,  e  non  ai  muoye  un  crollo. 

LXV. 

Da  r  una  spalla  il  tinello  avea  posto, 

Da  t*  altra  i  porci>  e  spacciava  il  terrene ; 
E  toma  a  la  badia,  ch*  b  pur  diecosto, 
Ch'  una  gocciola  d'  acqua  non  va  in  aeno. 
Oitaodo  che  1  vedea  tomar  si  tosto 
Co'  porci  mortf,  e  con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
Marariglioesi  che  sia  tanto  forte ; 
Caai  r  abate  ;  e  spalancan  lo  porte. 

LXVI. 
I  nsiMei  yeggeudo  V  acqua  fresca 
Si  raliegromo,  ma  piti  de'  cinghiali ; 
Ch*  ogni  animal  a  rellegra  de  1*  esca  ; 
E  poaano  a  dormire  i  breviali : 
Ognun  a*  affanna,  e  non  par  che  gl*  Increeca, 
AcciO  che  questa  came  non  s*  insali, 
E  chejKN  aecca  sapease  di  victo. 
E  la  digiiine  si  reetorno  a  drieto. 

LXVII. 
E  femo  ■  aooppta  corpo  per  tin  tratto, 
B  acufllan,  che  parien  do  1*  acqua  oseiti ; 
Taoio  che  *1  cane  sen  doleva  e  '1  gatto, 
Che  gli  oaai  rimanean  troppo  puliti. 
L'  a&te,  poi  ohe  molto  onoro  ha  fatto 
A  intli,  un  dl  dopo  qnesti  conyiti 
DeCto  a  Morgante  un  destner  molto  hello, 
Cb»  lun^  tempo  tenuto  avea  quello. 

LXVIII. 

Mevgante  in  au  *n  un  prato  il  caval  mena, 
E  ytti>l  che  corm,  e  che  facci  ogni  praova, 
E  penaa  che  di  ferro  abbi  la  schiena, 
O  foiae  non  credeva  schiacciar  V  nova : 
Qoeato  caval  s*  acooscia  per  la  pena, 
R  woppia,  e  'n  su  la  terra  si  ritraova. 
Dieca  MoKga&te :  lieva  su,  roczone ; 
E  va  par  punzecehiando  co  lo  spn>ne« 


I  I  c**0|t  dfltte  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzone."  It  is 
r-.'mnfv  that  Polci  should  have  literally  anticipated  the 
i«<f  Ikoieal  terms  of  my  old  friend  and  master,  Jackson,  and 
4  tw  art  wUcta  be  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  "  A  jnmeh 


LXII. 

Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hean* 
Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 

Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 

And  lo !  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 
And  onward  rashes  with  tempestuoua  tread, 

And  to  tlie  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 

So  that  the  giant 's  join*d  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIII. 
Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 
And  pafls*d  unto  the  other  side  quite  tbonmgh ; 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 

Against  the  giant  rash'd  in  fierce  career. 
And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot> 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close, 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head. 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  aniae. 
Smashing  the  very  bone  ;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Moi^nte  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 

LXV. 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t*  other,  and  he  bmsh'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 
Nor  spiird  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 

Marveird  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 
llie  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 

Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork  ; — 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood. 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankncss  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 
For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVII. 

As  though  they  wiBh*d  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain*d. 

LXVIII. 
The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led. 

To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 
Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough  ; 
But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead. 

And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoof. 
Morgante  said,  "  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur!** 
And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

on  the  head,"  or  ^'  a  pwteh  in  the  Aea4,"— '*  un  punzone  in  su 
la  testa,**— is  the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  of  our  best 
"    I,  who  little  dream  that  they  are  Ulklng  the  purest 
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LXIIL 

Ma  finalmente  oonyieu  ch'  egli  ciaiMitOt 
E  diaBe:  io  son  pur  leggier  come  penna, 
Ed  6  Bcoppiato ;  cbe  no  di'  tu,  conte  1 
RispaBe  Oriando :  un  arbore  d*  anteana 
Mi  par  piuttoata,  e  la  gaggia  la  fronie: 
Laacialo  andar,  che  la  fortune  accenna 
Che  meco  appiede  ne  venga,  Morgante. 
£kl  io  cosi  verra,  diwe  il  gigante. 

LXX. 

Quando  seriL  meatier,  tu  mi  yedrai 
Com'  io  mi  proverO  ne  la  battaglia. 
Orlando  diase :  io  credo  ta  farai 
Come  buon  cavalier,  se  Dio  mi  TagUa ; 
Ed  anco  me  dormir  non  mirerai : 
Di  questo  tuo  caval  non  te  ue  caglia : 
Vorrebbeai  portarlo  in  qnalche  boKO ; 
Ma  il  modo  n6  la  via  non  ci  conosco. 

UCXI. 
Diase  il  figante :  io  il  porterb  ben  io, 
Da  poi  che  portar  me  non  ha  voluto, 
Per  render  ben  per  mal,  come  fa  Dio ; 
Ma  vo'  che  a  porlo  addoaso  mi  dia  ajuto. 
Orlando  gli  dicea:  Morgante  mio, 
S'  al  mio  consiglio  ti  sarai  attenuto, 
Questo  caval  tu  non  ve  'I  portereati, 
Cho  ti  fait  come  tu  a  lui  facesti. 

LXXII. 

Guaida  che  non  facease  la  vendetta, 
Come  fece  git  Neavo  coil  morto : 
Non  80  se  la  tua  istoria  hai  inteao  o  letta ; 
E'  ti  farit  flcoppiar ;  datti  conforto. 
Diflse  Morgante :  ajuta  ch'  io  me  '1  metta 
AddoflBO,  e  poi  vedrai  a*  io  ve  Io  porto: 
Io  porterei,  Oriando  mio  gentile, 
Con  le  campane  la  quel  campanile. 

LXXIII. 
Diaae  1*  abate:  il  campanil  v'  b  bene ; 
Ma  le  campane  voi  V  avete  lotte. 
Dicea  Moigante,  e*  ne  pozton  le  pene 
Color  che  morti  son  U  in  quelle  grotte , 
E  levoaai  il  cavallo  in  an  le  achieue, 
E  diaae :  guarda  a*  io  aento  di  gotte, 
Oriando,  uelle  gombe,  e  a'  io  Io  poaso ; 
E  fe*  duo  aalti  col  cavallo  addoaao. 

LXXIV. 

Era  Morgante  come  una  montagna : 
Se  facea  queato,  non  6  maraviglia ; 
Ma  pure  Oriando  con  aeco  ei  lagna ; 
Perehd  pur  era  omai  di  aua  famiglia ; 
Temenza  avea  non  pigliasae  magagna. 
Lfn*  altra  volta  coatui  riconaiglia : 
Poaalo  anoor,  nol  portare  al  deaerta 
Diaae  Morgante :  il  porter^  per  certa 

LXXV. 

E  poitollo,  e  gittoUo  in  luogo  atrano, 
E  tom6  a  la  badia  aubitamente. 
Diceva  Orlando:  or  che  pKi  dimoriano? 
Morgante,  qui  non  facciam  noi  niente  ; 
E  preae  un  giomo  V  abate  per  mano, 
E  diaae  a  quel  molto  diacretamente, 
Che  vuol  partir  de  la  aua  reverenzia, 
E  domandava  e  perdono  e  licenzia. 


uaoL 

But  finally  he  thongfai  £t  to  din , 

And  aaid,  ^<  I  am  as  light  aa  any  Mbtf. 
I  And  he  haa  burst  ;-<4o  thia  whaiaay  yoDkCSbit*' 
Oriando  aaswer'd,  '<  Lik«  a  ihipV  naAMMr 

Tou  aeem  to  me,  and  with  the  irvck  fo  iml^- 
Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wilb  that  wv  itf^ 

Should  march,  but  you  on  Ibot  ManaaUatA" 

To  which  the  giant  aiwwar'd, «'  So  I  «iU. 

*'  When  there  shall  be  occaaion,  you  vH!  mt 
How  I  approve  my  courage  io  th#  figbt* 

Oriando  aaid,  « I  really  think  touII  bf , 
If  it  should  prove  God*a  wiUl  a  goodly  ku^; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
But  never  mind  your  homp,  thoufb  ootoCa^ 

'Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 

If  but  the  meana  or  way  I  undcntfood," 

hXXL 

The  giant  aaid,  ■*  Then  cany  him  I  wiPf 

Since  that  to  cany  me  he  waa  m  clack- 
To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  oo  my  back." 
Oriando  answer'd,  "  If  my  counsel  itill 

May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  couner,  who. 
Aa  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  yoo. 

LXXII. 

"  Take  care  he  don*t  revenge  himaeU;  ibm^  ^^ 
Aa  Neasoa  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I  don*t  know  if  the  fact  yoa*vo  htani  or  n»^j 
But  he  will  make  you  bunt,  you  may  W  vit 

"  But  help  him  on  my  back,*'  Moigante  aaid, 
"  And  you  ahall  eee  what  weight  I  can  eadavt 

In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  thia  palfreyi 

With  all  the  belU,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfi}'.'* 

Lxxin. 

The  abbot  said,  "  The  ateeple  may  do  well. 
But,  for  the  bella,  you've  broken  them,  I  v^" 

Morgante  anawer*d,  "  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  Ue  dead  in  yon  grat  ;** 

And  hoiating  up  the  hone  from  where  he  £»1I, 
He  aaid,  "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  fot, 

Oriando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force ;" — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  hooe* 

LXXIV. 

Morgante  waa  like  any  mountain  fimnwd: 

So  if  he  did  this,  'tia  no  prodigy  ; 
But  aecretly  himself  Oriando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  hie  fiunily ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  huit  or  maim'd. 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 
^  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  fiuther  the  deseit  ta.* 
Morgante  aaid,  *'  I'll  carry  him  for  certain.** 

LXXV. 
He  did ;  and  atow'd  him  in  aome  nook  B»ay» 

And  to  the  abbey  then  retum'd  with  speed 
Oriando  aaid,  "  Why  longer  do  we  stay  T 

Morgante,  here  ia  nanght  to  do  indeed** 
The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 

And  aaid,  with  great  reapect,  he  had  agreed 
To  leave  hia  reverence ;  but  for  thia  deciiiaB 
He  wiah'd  to  have  hia  pardon  and  pnnniaiawi 
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'  LXXVI. 

E  dfl  gli  ooot  rifl^mti  da  qoMrti, 
Qoikrh*  Toha  poCendo,  aril  buoii  merit* ; 
£  dice:  io  intendo  rMorars  e  pretto 
i  peni  giomi  del  tempo  preCerito: 
E'mni  piti  dl  che  lieenzia  arei  ehieilo, 
Beripie  padre,  ee  Don  oh'  io  mi  perito ; 
Non  so  miMCrarvi  quel  cbe  diento  eento ; 
Ttato  vi  veggo  del  mio  elar  centento. 

i  Lxxvn. 

Io  me  oe  porto  per  sempre  nel  core 
L'  abate,  la  badfa,  qaesto  deserto ; 
Tanto  T*  ho  poeto  m  ptcciol  tempo  amore: 
Reodavi  an  nel  ciel  per  me  buou  merto 
Qael  Tero  Dio,  quello  etemo  Signore, 
Che  yi  aerha  il  sao  regno  al  fine  aperto : 
Noi  aapettiam  voetra  benedizione, 
Raecomandiamci  a  le  voatre  orazione. 

Lxxvm. 

Qoando  V  abate  U  coote  Orlando  inteee, 
Rinteoeti  nel  cor  per  la  dolcezza, 
Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  se  gli  accese ; 
E  d'ne :  cayalier,  ee  a  tna  prodczza 
Nou  aono  stato  benigno  e  corteae, 
Come  conTiensi  a  la  gran  gentillezza ; 
Cbe  ao  che  ci6  ch*  i*  ho  fatto  b  atato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  ignoranzia  nostra,  e  il  loco. 

LXXIX. 
X<R  tj  potremo  di  meeae  onorare, 
D\  prediche  di  laude  e  patemoetri, 
Finttoito  che  da  cena  o  deainare, 
O  d*  altri  conreueTol  che  da  chiostri : 
j  To  m'hai  di  te  el  fatto  innamorare 

I  Ptf  mille  alte  eecellonzie  che  tu  moetri ; 

j  Ch*  io  me  ne  ?engo  oto  to  audrai  con  teco, 

'  E  d*  altra  parte  tu  reati  qui  meca 

j  LXXX. 

'        Tanto  ch*  a  qaeato  par  contraddizione ; 

'  Ma  so  che  tn  ae'  savio,  e  'ntendi  e  gusti, 

E  intend!  il  mio  parlar  per  diserizione ; 
Do'  beneficj  taoi  pietoai  e  giuati 
Renda  il  Signore  a  te  munerazione, 
Da  cQj  mandato  in  queate  aelve  fasti ; 
Per  le  virtti  del  qnal  Kberi  siamo, 
B  gnoie  a  lai  e  a  te  noi  ne  rendiamo. 

LXXXI. 

Ttt  ei  bai  aalrato  I*  anima  e  la  vita: 
Tanta  peiturbazion  gi4  que'  giganti 
Ci  detton,  che  lu  atrada  era  amarrita 
Da  litrovar  Gead  con  gli  ahri  aanti : 
?ett  tfoppo  ei  duel  la  tua  partita, 
E  aeouaolati  reaftiam  tntti  quanti ; 
Ne  ritener  poasiamti  i  meei  e  gli  axml: 
Che  to  non  ie*da  veetir  qneati  paani, 

LXXXII. 

Ma  da  portar  la  lancia  e  1'  armadora : 
E  pttoaai  meritar  con  eaaa,  come 
Con  queata  cappa ;  e  leggi  la  acrittnra : 
Queelo  gigante  id  ciel  drtez6  le  aome 
Per  tua  Tirtd ;  Ta  in  pace  a  tua  yentura 
Cht  tu  ti  aia,  ch'  io  non  ricerco  il  nome ; 
Ma  dii6  aemme,  0*  io  eon  domandato, 
Cb'un  ngiot  qui  da  Dio  fm 


LXXVI. 

The  honon  they  eonthmed  to  receive 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merita  claim'd : 

He  aaid, "  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  loat  days  of  time  paat,  which  may  be  blamed ; 

Some  daya  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  yonr  leave, 
Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  aahamed. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  aentiment, 

So  much  I  aee  you  with  our  stay  content. 

Lxxvn. 

"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime, 
The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 

The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  subh'me  ! 
Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 

Meautime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing. 

And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  preasmg." 

LXXVIIl. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness. 

Such  fervor  iu  his  lK»om  bred  each  word ; 
And, "  Cavalier,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd, 
Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 

I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case ; 

But  blaiAe  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXXIX. 

"  We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  masses. 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters. 

Hot  suppers,  dinners,  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  mu(A  rather  than  the  cloisters ;) 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces. 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

That  wbereso'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be. 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

*<  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 
And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  yon  be  graced 
With  the  Lord*s  great  reward  and  benediction. 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due. 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

"  Yon  saved  at  once  our  life  and^oul:  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost, 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  sloth, 

Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 

LXXXIL 
"  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed. 

With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  thia  cowl ; 
In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion :  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 
Bat,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 
That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heavett. 
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LXXXIII. 

&•  c'  ^  annadnra  o  com  cho  tu  TOg^a, 
Vaitena  in  aombra.  a  pigbane  tu  atean, 
£  ouopri  a  quoato  gigaate  la  aooglia. 
Riapofla  Orlaudo:  aa  armadura  aveaai 
Prima  che  noi  uaciasim  do  la  aoglia, 
Cha  questo  raio  compagno  difendeasi : 
Queato  accetto  io,  e  aarammi  piacera. 
Diase  1*  abate :  yenite  a  Tadera. 

LXXXIV. 
£  in  carta  cameretta  eotraii  aooo, 
Che  d'  armadura  vecchie  era  copioaa ; 
Dice  I'  abate :  tutte  ve  le  dono, 
Moi^ante  va  rovistaudo  ogai  coaa ; 
Ma  Bolo  un  certo  abergo  gli  fu  buono, 
Ch'  avea  tatta  la  maf^ia  mgginoaa : 
Hafavifflioeai  che  lo  cuopra  appunto : 
Che  mai  pid  gnan  fone  glien'  era  aggiunto. 

LXXXV. 

Queato  fu  d'  un  gigante  smiaurata, 
Ch  'a  la  badfa  fu  niorto  per  antico 
Dal  gran  Milan  d'  Angrante,  ch'  arriyato ; 
V  era,  a*  appunto  queata  iatoria  dico ; 
£d  era  ne  le  mura  istoriato, 
Come  e'  fa  morio  queato  gran  nlmioo, 
Che  fece  a  la  badia  gi4  lunga  gnerra : 
£  Milon  y'  d  com'  e'  1*  abbatte  in  terra. 

LXXXVI. 

Veegendo  qnesta  iatoria  il  conte  Orlando, 
Fra  sno  cor  dieae:  o  Dio,  che  aai  aol  tutto, 
Come  yenne  Milon  qa\  eapitando, 
Che  ha  queato  gigante  qnl  dis|rutto? 
£  leese  certe  lettre  lacrimando, 
Che  non  pot6  tenir  pin  il  yiw  aacintto, 
Com'  io  dirj>  ne  la  aeguente  iatoria : 
Di  mal  yi  guardi  il  Re  de  i'  alta  gloria. 


LXXXIIL 
*'  If  you  want  armor  or  aught  eba,  go  io. 

Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  tako  what  f  oo  diaaae. 
And  coyer  with  it  o'er  thia  giant'a  akin.** 

Oriando  anawer'd, "  If  there  aliould  lie  Ukmh 
Some  armor,  ere  our  jouniey  we  begin. 

Which  might  be  tum'd  to  my  companica*<  aae. 
The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.*' 
The  abbot  aaid  to  him, "  Come  in  kod  see.** 

LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  cktaet,  where  the  wall 
Was  coyer'd  with  old  armor  like  a  cratt. 

The  abbot  aaid  to  them, "  I  give  you  all** 
Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dwt 

The  whole,  which,  aaye  one  cuiruH,  was  too  ttaaSl, 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  mat 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly. 

Which  ne'er  had  anited  others  ao  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

'Twaa  an  immeaaurable  giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agranto  fell. 
Before  the  abbey  many  yeaia  ago. 

The  atory  oo  the  wall  was  figured  weD ; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 

Who  k>ng  had  waged  a  war  implacable: 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  hini» 
And  there  waa  Milo  as  he  oyerthrew  him. 

LXXXVL 

Seeing  thia  history,  Count  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart, "  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  things !  how  waa  Milo  hither  led  T 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  7* 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dzy, — 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  bi^  King  of  gUry ! 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE/ 


«*  Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  rae  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.** 

CAMraxLL. 


DEDICA'nON. 

Lady  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Ilaivh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime. 

Thou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony. 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

1  [This  poem,  which  Lord  BjTon,  in  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  called  "  the  best  thing  ha  baitl  ever  done,  if  not  «•• 
iMtcUigMft**  was  written,  in  the  sttnuner  of  1819,  at 
**  that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea. 

Ravenna !— where  from  Daniels  sacred  tomb 

He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares, 

Drawn  inspiration."— koobss. 
The  Prophet^,  however,  was  first  published  in  May,  1881. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  its  composition :— **  On  my  departnre  from 
Tenioa,  Lord  Byron  had  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at 


Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Yeath, 
Spakeat ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  ba  ob^yM 

Are  one ;  but  only  m  the  sunny  Sooth 
Such  aounds  are  utter'd,  and  aoeb 
played. 

So  sweet  a  language  fhrni  so  flur  a  mo&^H^ 
Ah !  to  what  e&rt  would  It  not  persuade  T 

Ravenna,  June  SI,  1619. 


Ravenna.  Dante's  tomb,  the  clasaeal  piaa  wtjaii.*  th*  is^^s 
of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  m  ttel  plae»,aA*«irf  *m  - 
ficient  pretext  for  me  to  invite  hnn  to  cooml  sad  ftv  tan  &■> 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  nooih  o#  Jmm,  ISI^ 
arhvinff  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  of  the  te«tsv«lef  tfes  Cao« 
Domini.  Being  deprived  at  this  time c€  his>Bsirs.  h*  Uvm^ 
and  all  that  occupied  him  at  Veniea,  I  hCflreA  Mas  ta  mtv* 
me  hy  writing  something  on  the  soti^faolcsuaBla .  mJL'W^i 
his  usual  fscuity  and  rapidity,  he  eomposai  hu  T 


•  r"»Twas  in  a  grove  of  roreadingptneflMr  ftrSTrt^.^k  - 
tnLUVEfrs  Tktwimt  ^^T 


Canto  i. 
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PREFACE. 

I  Ik  the  Goarse  of  a  yisit  to  the  citf  of  RaYeuna  in 
the  euminer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  oomposed  aomething  on  the  subject  of 
Taaso's  confinement,  he  shoukT  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  city,  both  to 
[  the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

**0q  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  been 
the  foJloiring  four  cantos,  in  terza  rima,  now  o^red 
to  the  reader,     ff  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose   to   continue  the   poem  in  various 
other  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  preseut 
aire    The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante 
:iddreflBes  him  iu  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the    latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  g<»neral  in  the  ensuing  centuries.    In  adopt- 
'  log  this  pliui  I  have  bad  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
I  of   Lycophron,   and    the    Prophecy  of   Nereus    by 
>  Horace,  as  well   as  the   Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
I  'rh«  measure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  iu 
our  language,  except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whwe  trauslation  I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
III  the  notes  to  Caliph  Vathek ;  so  that—if  I  do  not 
err— this   poem   may  be   considered   as   a    metrical 
<*speriment.    The   cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
«atne  length  of  those  of  the  poet,   whose  name  I 
hare  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 
Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the  pres- 
<  ^nt  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good 
or  bad,  to  escape  translation.     I  have  had  the  fortune 
to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  translated 
into  Italian  versi  sciolti, — that  is,  a  poem  written  in 
thfl  Spen^rean  stanza  into  blank  verse,  without  re- 
'  fud  to  the  natural  divistona  of  the  stanza  or  of  the 
«po^.    If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a  national  topic, 
<^ciild  chanca-  to  undergo  the  same  fate,  I  would  re- 
quest the  Italian  reader  to  remember  that  when  I 
have  failed  in  the   imitation  of  his  great  "Padre 
Alighier,**  I  have  failed  in  tmitatiiig  that  which  all 
iitudy  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very  day  it  is 
not  yet  settled  what  was  ihe  meaning  of  the  allegory 
[  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless  Count  M  ar- 
chetti*s  iagvnious  and  probable  conjecture  may  be 
ooQsidered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess, sinc«  tha  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nationality, 
sre  paiticularty  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a 


<  rDante  Klnttatri  was  bom  in  Florence  in  May,  1965,  of 
in  ancient  and;  honorable  family.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  ntnsd  40(06  credit  in  a  military  character,  and  dis- 
tn^^i^hed  himself  by  hjs  bravery  in  an  action  where  the 
nor^mtines  obtahieo  a  signal  victory  over  the  citizens  of 
Atvzzo.  He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition 
«>f  cTHxtt  honors ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-nye  he  rose  to  be 
tnic  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 
«r«»  nonferred  by  the  soffragea  of  the  people.  From  this 
exAJitttion  the  poet  himself  dated  bis  principal  misfortunes. 
itA>9  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  the  contending  factions 
(H  fbt  lihthchmis  and  Gualphs,-«mong  the  latter  Pante 
>«*b  aa  active  part.  In  one  of  the  proscriptions  he  was 
'qtiutied,  his  poaaessions  confiscated,  and  he  died  in  exile 
*n.  iJSi.  Boocaocto  thus  dsscnbes  his  person  and  manners : 
'^  IU  sras  of  the  middle  stature.  o(  a  mild  disposition,  ami, 
tftrtik  itie  iime  he  arrived  at  manhood,  ^rave  in  his  manner 
K»l  il«|«rtincat.  His  clothes  were  plain,  and  his  dress  al- 
« tf  >  cuolormahla  to  his  years :  his  face  was  long ;  his  nose 
a^taiu^a ;  bts  eyes  rather  large  than  otherwise.  His  com- 
^i*«r»  was  dark,  msUnchoIy,  and  pensive.  In  his  meals 
mm*3  ejoremely  moderate ;  m  his  manners  most  courteous 


nation — their  literature ;  otid  ih  the  present  bitterness 
of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but  ill-disposed  to 
permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or  imitate  them, 
without  finding  some  fault  witii  his  ultramontane  pre- 
sumption. I  can  easily  enter  into  all  this,  knowing 
what  would  be  thought  in  England  of  an  Italian  imi- 
tator of  Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of  Monti,  or  Pinde- 
monte,  or  Arici,  sliould  be  held  up  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration as  a  model  for  their  future  poetical  essays. 
But  1  perceive  that  I  am  deviating  into  an  address  to 
the  Italian  reader,  when  my  business  is  with  the 
English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or  many,  I  must  take 
my  leave  of  both. 
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CANTO  THK   TIllST. 


Once  more  in  man*s  frail  world !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  'twas  forgotten  ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  day  again, — ^too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whenoe  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice'  bless*d 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  tlie  eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God ! 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Uublosted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  pressM,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  eariiest  love, 
Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 

That  naught  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove« 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.' 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  mv  thought, 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,^  and  bright 


and  civil ;  and,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  he  was  ad- 
mirably decorous."! 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

»  "  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  fanno  in  Cielo  11  sole  e  1*  altre  stelle 
Denlro  di  lui'  si  erede  il  Paradito, 
Cosi  se  guard!  fiso 
Pensar  ben  dii  ch'  ogni  terren'  piacere." 

Canzone,  m  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Beatrice, 
Strophe  third. 

*  C According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a  lover  long  before 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  his  passion  for  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
has  immortalized  commenced  while  he  was  in  his  ninth 
year,  and  she  in  her  eighth  year.  It  is  said  that  their  first 
meeting  was  at  a  banc^uet  in  the  house  of  Folco  Portinaro, 
her  father ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  impression  then  made 
on  the  susceptible  and  constant  heart  of  Dante  was  not  . 
obliterated  by  her  death,  which  happened  after  an  interval  I 
of  sixteen  years.— Cast.]  I 
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Still  in  these  dim  iM  eyeB»  now  ovwwnragbt 
With  the  worid*e  war,  and  yean*  and  l»niAmeDt, 
And  teare  for  thee,  by  other  woee  untaught ; 
I    For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd. 
And  though  the  long,  kmg  conflict  hath  been  spent 

lu  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhanga  the  Apennine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 
'   Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die, 
I       Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
I       Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stem  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  most  set. 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  way& 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure. 
And  if  I  have  not  gathered  yet  its  praisei 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  aU  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conqnerora,  and  virtue's  other  foes. 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free  :^ 
Oh  Florence  !  Florence !  unto  me  thou  wast 
'   Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 

Wept  over,  "  but  thou  wouldst  not ;"  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gathered  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
I       My  voice ;  l»ut  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 

Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stiiT*d 
I   Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 
!       And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas  !  how  bitter  is  his  country's  cum 

To  him  who  for  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfei^ 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dost 
Lie  where  it  falls  ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reaasnme 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom ; 


i  *'  L*  Esilio  che  m'  i  dato  onor  mi  tegno. 

***** 

Cader  tra'  boum  «  pur  di  lode  degno." 

Sonnet  of  Dante, 

in  which  be  represenU  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance 
as  banisbed  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge  from  Love, 
who  inbabits  his  bosom. 

*  "  Ut  si  quis  predictorum  ullo  tempore  in  fortiam  dicti 
communis  pervenerit.  tah*  pemeniens  igne  oomburatur^  nc 
I  quod  MorMlnr.**  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
'  and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  sentence.— [On  the  97th  of  January,  1302,  Dante  was 
mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  eondemned  to  two  years' 
banishment ;  and  in  case  the  fine  i^-as  not  paid,  his  goods 
were  to  be  confiscated.  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  same 
year,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  due  only  to  the 
most  desperate  of  malefactors.  The  decree,  that  he  and  his 
associates  in  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  was  first  discovered,  m  I77S,  t^  the 


No, — she  denied  ne  what  was 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  nst  liri» 


-cny  Innfc 


Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kcfit  •hU 
The  breast  which  would  havo  hM  for  bcr,  Hnt  tetit 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temfiteftioa  prostf. 

The  man  who  fought,  toiFd,  tr»veird,  and  ^mdk  p«a 
Of  a  truo  citizen  fuifill'd,  and  saw 
For  his  rewaid  the  Gnelfs  »^^«Mlaat  aft 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  nuula  far  ftaplfuhw, 
I^orence  shall  be  forgotten  first :  lao  law 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wvong*  and  the  i 
Of  such  endurauce  too  proloog'd  to  on* 
My  pardon  greater,  her  iajostice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — ^yet  for  her  aaka 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  Ibr  tfafl 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  aoca  was  i 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  retun. 

Which  would  protect  the  mwdefvss  like  a  dbHMir 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sola  wit 
Though,  like  old  Marias'  from  Miatiimsr^  mm 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  looa  breast  may  baca 

At  times  with  evil  feelhigs  hot  and  harsh. 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  Vila  faa 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  oVraith 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph,— 4et  thcoi  fv ! 
Such  are  the  lost  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  sufier'd  more  thaa  monal  ana^ 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repoae 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Rc^eagi»->ReT«nfa» 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking 

With  the  oft-baflied,  slakelees  thiiat  of  dwAgaT 
When  we  shall  mount  agaia,  and  llMy  thai  lasd 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  aad  Al^  laaea 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  aeeka— ^ — Gnat  Uodt 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me — lo  thy  baoaib  1  y^U 
My  many  wrongs,  aad  thme  almighty  lad 

Will  fall  on  those  who  mote  mey-^ba  my  skseM ! 
As  thou  hail  been  io  peril,  and  in  pai^ 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  taoted  M^— 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  bonie  in  vmb 
For  Florence.^ — I  appeal  &om  her  to  IV^  ! 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reiga. 

Even  iu  that  glorious  vision,  whick  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Ahis !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  ha^ 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  doU  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  tiia  BBtalal  tmk* 
liong  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  int  insist  L 


Conte  Ludovico  Savioli.    8ee  Tirabosohl,  istesa  tW  av- 

tence  is  given  at  length.] 

» [^Under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  power  «f  Sylii. 
Manus,  who  had  been  five  times  ek'ct«<i  to  tbe  «vntftjff^; 
aimed  at  the  sovereign  power.  ^an^Itau  sava,  *»*»  \\, 
Mmturnian  fens,  in  which  he  was  ai>o»ered  hf  5vTa« 
emissaries,  were  in  Switaerlaod  !  Fat  \ha  apcvraftc  aK« 
of  topography,  be  was  indebted  to  the  oU  scbiOatf^t.  T^ 
spot,  however,  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  itxry  of  Caxu^s 
ano,  as  you  go  from  Rome  to  Naples.^CiTrre«a,: 

« [In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  aat«re«  aarf  lo  mam^^ 
mate  by  instruction,  we  may  well syapaUuaa «ili^  a  9mim 
ment  which  exile  and  poverty  reaitem  pcffaina;tm  Ivvaa. 
But  the  heart  of  Dante  was  aaturally  iwii>h>  a»4  «w«  viw 
der :  his  poetry  is  foil  of  comparisons  Irounmlltls*  aaJ  iM 
sincerity  of  his  early  passian  for  Bcainoe  pieseas  ^r-^ty^  m^ 
veil  of  allegory  that  sttrrounds  her.  But  iim  nammj  of  ^ 
injuries  pursued  him  into  the  immensus  of  rtsnusi  te;^ . 

and  in  the  compa ' '^ ^ ' 

spirit  darkens  « 


iunsued  mm  mto  toe  unmeasus  w  rtsnusi  t«^ . 
I  company  of  saints  aad  aagela.  lus  umtUmgnvM 
ans  at  the  name  of  FJocanoa^-^lavaaiiJ 
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Of  luiif  a  ceotnry  Moody  and  black, 
And  th«  fnil  few  yean  I  may  yet  expect 

Hoary  and  hopeloBS,  bat  Iom  hard  to  bear, 

Kor  I  hav«  beeo  too  longr  and  deeply  wreck'd 
Dn  the  toti»  roek  of  deaolate  Despair, 

Tfrlift  my  ayes  mors  to  the  passing  sail 

Which  ah  am  that  reef  so  horrible  aiid  bare ; 
Nor  raise  my  lwi0l^— for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 

I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 

And  yet  my  harprngs  will  nnfeld  a  tale 
Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 

(X  th«lr  perturbed  anuals  could  attract 

An  eye  to  gate  upon  their  civil  rage, 
Did  not  my  vene  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  His  the  doom 

Of  spirit*  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
la  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  oonsimie 

Their  doys  in  endless  strife,  aud  die  alone ; 

Then  fntws  thonsanda  crowd  arouud  their  tomb, 
And  pilgrims  come  from  cKmes  where  they  have 

klMWQ 

Th«  name  of  htm^ — ^who  now  is  but  a  name, 
And  waMing  homage  o*er  the  sullen  stone, 

Spread  his — ^by  him  nnheard,  unheeded — ^fame ; 
And  ni'me  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to  die 
In  nothinif ;  bnt  to  wither  thus — to  tame 

My  miiid  down  from  its  own  infinity — 
To  lire  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  cooimon  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A.  wanderer,  white  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
Ripped  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  commuuion  sweet,  and  soften  pain— 

T«i  f«*el  me  in  tlie  solitade  of  kings 
Wfihoat  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 
To  euTy  every  d«ve  his  nest  and  wings 

Which  vraft  htm  where  the  Apenuin«  looks  down 
(>B  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 
Within  my  all  ine>xorable  town, 

Wh^re  yst  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,' 
Their  mother,  the  oold  partner  who  bath  brought 
Deatmction  for  a  dowry' — this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  know  witl)out  repair,  both  taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  bnt  it  leaves  me  free : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, 

They  made  an  Hxile — not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO   THE   SECOND. 


The  Spiiit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 

When  w«nls  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
Pach*d  o*er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

*n»e{r  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 


*  I'Ms  lady*  whose  name  wa«  Gemma^  sprung  from  one  of 
'.y.'  {TUfst  powerful  Guf;lf  families,  named  Donati.  Corso 
i  >•  < i«it  wa«  the  principal  adveraury  of  the  Ghibellines.    She 

•  ^  <}<«cribe<i  as  being  ^*Admodum  morosa,  ut  de  Xantippe 
%  'I  tM»  phdotojoki  conjvxe  tcriplum  taat  te^muSf"  according; 
'•  •  'iitt,rujJMt  Miinrtti.    Bnt  Ltonsu'do  Aretino  is  scandall?ied 

•  .  «  B^KTaee.  in  bi«  Ltfe  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary 
1 0-  •  iflioold  not  marr)'.  **  Qui  il  Boccaccio  non  ha  pa- 
r  '.jji,  e  dice.  Ic  moftii  e«ier  controric  agll  sludj  ;  e  non  si 
^r..rtin  che  soerate  il  ptu  nobtle  filosofo  ehe  mai  fosse, 
r  •  ■)>  ifit^lle  e  Ugltonti  e  utilei  detla  Ropubblica  sella  sua 

•  ua  «  Arl«totele  cbe,  Jco.  Atc,  ebbe  due  mogli  in  varj 
^nf*.,  e4  ebbe  flgtinoU,e  ricchezzo  assat.— E  Marco  Tullio 
—*  i^^HjoB-^  varrone,— c  Seneca— ebbero  moglie."  &c. 
^^  Ir  bi  iMid  that  honest  Lionardo's  examples,  with  the 
»*.»^^,»e  of-fl««ece,  and,  for  anything  I  know, of  Aris- 
.*■  •.  Are  not  the  most  feliciious.    TulTy's  Tcrentia,  and 

.•^tow^rtc^  Xantippe,  bv  no  means  eontrfbuted  to  their  bus* 
i^urdA'  tsMf/fiikem,  Whatever  they  might  as  to  their  philosophy 


Forth  from  the  abjrss of  time  wliich  » take, 
The  chaoa  of  events,  y^hen  lie  ha]f*wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 

What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  aud  my  own  feeUngs  be  my  meed. 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 

Italia  ?  Ah  !  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou'rt  mine — ^my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast. 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  W^est. 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  expressed 

The  hero's  ardor,  or  the  lover's  si|^, 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  akios. 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 

And  make  tliee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 
This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong. 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
Wo !  wo !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
"  Let  there  be  darkness !"  and  then  grow'st  a  tomb 

Yes .'  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword. 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah  I  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy !  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stare,  and  robes  with  deepen  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Snnmier  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew. 
And  formed  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 


— Cato  gave  away  his  wife— of  Varro's  we  know  nothing- 
awl  of  Seneca's  only  that  she  was  disposed  to  die  ynth  him, 
but  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  But, 
says  Lionardo,  '*  L'  uomo  e  antmale  civiJt,  seconUo  piace  a 
tutti  i  filosofi."    And  thence  concludes  that  the  greatest 

Sroof  of  the  animaPs  civism  is   "  la  prima  congiunzione, 
alia  quale  multiplicata  nasce  la  Cittii." 

*  [The  violence  of  Gemma's  temper  proved  a  source  of 
the  bitterest  suffering  to  Dante ;  and  In  that  passage  of  the 
Inferno,  where  one  of  the  characters  saya— 

"  La  fiera  moglie  piix  ch*  altro,  mi  nuoce," 

"  me,  my  wife. 

Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  t)eslde, 
Hath  to  this  evil  brought," 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  must  have  recurred  forcibly 
and  painfully  to  his  mind.— Cast.] 
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Where  earthly  fiiBt,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vinion  but  portray'd 

In  feeble  colors,  whou  the  eye — ^£rom  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

or  flesert-lorinv  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  stomi — dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee. 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  *twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approached,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 

The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank,  and  Hon 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians*  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue. 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffion  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead  ;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  leas  holy  daughter, 

Vow*d  to  their  God,  haTe  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almaiu,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are  ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet. 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set ;' 
The  chiefleas  anny  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met. 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh  !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 

Oh !  when  the  stranjgeis  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rooks !  floods  whelm  them,  and  for- 
ever ! 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so, 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head? 
Why  dotl)  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey? 
Over  Cambyses*  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — ^why, 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men  I  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sous  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew. 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyhe  7 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader?  is  it  they,  or  ye. 

That  to  each  host  the  mooutain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  T 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car. 


I  1  See  "  Saeco  di  Roma,**  (generally  attributed  to  Ouicci- 
ardini.  There  is  another  wntten  by  a  Jsoopo  BmmuMcrte. — 
[The  original  MS.  of  the  Utter  work  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.  It  is  entiUed,  **  Rassusfflio  Stonco 
di  uitto  r  ocoorao,  giomo  per  giomo,  net  Saooo  di 


And  makes  year  landl  un|irsgnable,'if  vsfth 
Could  be  so ;  bat  alone  she  will  aot  wer« 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  ef  hie  hbUi 

In  a  soil  where  the  methete  brinf  forth  nra : 
Not  so  with  those  whose  soiile  are  NttJe  weiVb  \ 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail,— 41m  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  praeervee  its  t«m|f 
Is  more  secoie  than  walls  of  adamanftr  wfara 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  ^iiiv««iag-. 
Are  ye  not  brave  ?     Yee,  ysi  the  ^'' 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  aad  anna*  and  heats  t* 

Against  Oppression ;  but  bow  vain  the  toi.        [Inaf 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  ww 
And  weakness,  till  the  strangrr  reapa  the  tfieit 

Oh  !  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  letif  laM  Vmt, 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  childrenV  hepea. 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  Mow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — ^yet  the  Avenger  staple 
And  Doubt  and  Discoid  step  'twtzt  throe  aad  the* 
And  join  their  strength  te  that  which  wMh  Af* 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  Are,    f repeat 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fulleat  light  T 
To  make  the  Alps  impawafale ;  and  we, 

Her  sons,  may  do  thia  with  <me  deed llnitft. 


CANTO   THE   THIBB- 


From  ont  the  maas  of  never-dying  flf,  [^atvd. 

The  Plague,   the   Prince,  Uie  Stranger,  ami  tb« 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  (he  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  alihni 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen.  v  frsT^a, 
There  where  the  farthest  mxtm  aiid  stars  haw  ht^ 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  bloody  scroll  of  oar  millennial  wran^ 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groani  is  dnrna 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archang^  aongs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  natfo^^l  rorr, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  bmngs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermoi^: 

Like  to  a  harpstri  ng  stricken  by  the  wind 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o*»f 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dost  by  immortality  nf fined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  thougli  the  vara  may  ae«C 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  viedmsi  bow 
Before  the  stonn  because  its  breath  is  roogh. 

To  thee,  my  country  !  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  moumfnl  lyre 
And  melancholy  giA  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future  ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  oVr  thee,  forgive  i 
I  bat  foretell  thy  fortunes — Chen  expire ; 

Thmk  not  that  I  would  look  on  ftem  and  Gve^ 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak. 
And  for  my  guerdon  gi^nti  n»t  to  anxTive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  ponr'd  over  thee  and  break : 


dell  anno  MBXXYII,  scntto  de  Jaeopo  Buooaimrta.  «^t- 
luomo  Sammmiatese,  che  vi  si  trovb  pres«>nie.**  A;  f "  *  -:. 
of  it  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  KM,  to  wlkftcJi  Is  iwAxr*  i 
genealogy  of  the  Bonaparte  liuBflyo 
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Yet  iora  mometit,  ete  I  raoBt  resmne 
Thy  sablo  web  of  wnrow,  lot  me  take 

Over  thr*  ^leamo  thai  ilaoh  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  iodbt  Kilknpso  ;  fioono  stare  thine  through  thy 
And  away  meteoii,  aud  above  t^y  tomb       [nighr, 

Uvu  Nculptiired  B«auty,  which  Death  cannot  blight ; 
And  inta  thine  oBhfs  bouBdleaa  spirits  rise 
To  pv«>  thee  hooAr,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

Tbr  mil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 
'Flw  e^y,  th«  team'd,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 
Native  to  thee  aa  smnmer  to  thy  skies, 

C<«qiK^n>i8  on  foreign  shoree,  and  the  far  wave,^ 
DifRoveiMs  of  new  worUs,  which  take  their  name ;' 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  Dohle  one  tothem»  bat  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  gforions,  and  thou  still  the  same  7 

Oh !  more  than  these  illostrious  far  shall  be 
Tin*  being^-^od  even  yet  he  may  be  born — 
Tim  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  them  free, 

iwi  Me  thy  diadem,  so  changed,  and  worn 
By  fr««li  bartmrians,  on  thy  brow  replaced : 
\ikd  the  sweet  s«n  replenishing  thv  mom, 

Tby  morel  mom*  too  kmg  with  oIouob  defaced, 
Aod  Doxiona  vapors  from  Avemus  risen. 
Such  na  all  they  mutft  breathe  who  are  debased 
By  vrmtode,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Vf  t  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  wo 
.Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 
Pofis  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Wtiich  cheeiB  the  biids  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 

Vud  roiM*  their  notes  as  natural  aud  high  ; 

Tuncffttl  shall  be  their  nQmbers;  they  shall  sing 
Maiiy  of  love»  and  some  of  liberty. 
Bat  few  shall  MNur  upon  tha;t  eagle's  wing, 

And  look  in  the  sun*B  face  with  eagle's  gaze, 

AH  free  and  fe»rleas  as  tbe  ieather'd  king, 
B0t  fly  more  near  tbe  earth ;  how  many  a  phraae 

SuUiiile  shall  lirvish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 

1 0  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  I 
^Ail  langaage,  eloquently  false,  evince 

Thf  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 

Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 
had  looks  on  proetitntion  as  a  duty. 

lie  who  ouce  enlera  in  a  tyrant*s  hall' 

Aji  guest  ie  slave,  bis  thoughts  become  a  booty, 
\nd  the  finft  day  which  sees  the  chain  iuthral 

A  captive,  «ees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — * 

The  wHiVs  emasculation  saddens  all 
Iha  >5>irit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 

Wiails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  pleattf — 

H(«w  servile  is  the  task  to  please  filone ! 
Tu  <mo(>lh  the  veiNo  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 

Aad  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 

Aoglit  stave  his  eulogjs  aud  find,  and  seize, 
(>r  (i/rre,  or  foige  fit  argument  of  song  !  [bles. 

Thus  tnunmelJ'd,  thus  oondemn'd  to  Flattery's  tre- 

(it  tcNls  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 
fV  ff  or  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 

Should  xiee  up  iu  high  treason  to  his  brain, 

llr  Mugs,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
la  s  mouth,  leet  truth  should  stammer  thro'  his  stram. 


*  lW«ander  of  Parma,  Spmola,  Peseara,  Eugene  of  Sa^ 

«-TT    WoOfffCUCCO. 

» Commbu«,  Americuf  Vespssius,  Sebastian  Cabot 

•  k  itiem  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which  Pompey 
t  '•*<  te««e  of  Corn«Ua  on  entenog  the  boatin  which  he  was 


But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteere 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peere,* 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immoKality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovere,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 
The  worid  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them.wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with' feats  of  chrvalry  : 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 

Like  tliat  of  Heaven,  Immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire : 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme. 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  tst  his  bright  dieam^— 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  sonl  out  oVr  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  Mood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  aud  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  mitil  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  yeare,  of  favor,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name. 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame. 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate— they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell. 
Harder  to  bear  and  leas  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  qnell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  hie  celestial  flattery 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 
What  will  Ae  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perhaps  he'll  2oee,-^and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  7 
Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
'The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year. 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  worid,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  seal. 
And  to  the  country  a  redoubled  wreath 

Unmatch'd  by  time  ;*  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  too  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ; — and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  £etuiy  beneath  the  son?* 


*  The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

•  Petrarch. 

« ["  Why  is  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  invidious  snd  too 
common  practice  of  weighing  tbe  transcendent  talents  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  in  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contending 
scales  f   Besder !  if  you  have  already  had  the  delight  of 
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Who  has  the  whole  worid  for  a  dungeon  strong. 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  yerge  for  bam, 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  still  were  hers. 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 

Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 
And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain^ — Alas ! 

*'  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people?'"  Stem 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 

The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 


the  Universe,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  that  neither  others  had  coramiUed  wrong  against  uie, 
nor  r  suffered  unjustly  ;  suffered,  I  say,  the  punishment  of 
exile  and  of  poverty ;  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome, 
Florence,  to  cast  rae  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosom,  in  which 
I  had  my  birth  and  nourishment  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age,  and  m  which,  with  her  good-will,  I  desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearietl  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  terminate 
the  time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandermg  over  almost 
every  part,  to  which  this  our  language  extends,  1  have  gone 
about  liive  a  mendicant,  showing  against  my  will  the  wound 
with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often  im- 
puted to  his  ill-deserving  on  whom  it  is  inflicted.  I  have, 
indee<l,  been  a  vessel  without  sail  and  without  steerage, 
carried  about  to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the 
dry  wind  that  springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  have  appeared 
before  tlie  eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report 
that  had  reached  them,  had  imagined  me  of  a  different  form  ; 
in  whose  sight  not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but 
every  action  of  mine  became  or  less  value,  as  well  already 
performed,  as  those  which  yet  remained  fur  me  to  attempt.**] 
» [About  the  year  1316,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  his  country  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and,  entering  a  church,  there  avow  himself  guilty,  and  ask 
pardon  of  the  repubhc.  The  following  was  nis  answer,  on 
this  occasion,  to  one  of  his  kinsmen  :— "  From  your  letter, 
which  I  received  with  due  respect  and  affection.  I  observe 
how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country. 
I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  exile  rarely 
finds  a  friend.  But,  ader  mature  consideration,  I  must,  by 
my  un.«iwer,  disappoint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ;  anil 
1  confide  iu  the  judgment  lo  which  your  impartiality  and 
prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  writ- 
ten to  mo.  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other 
friends,  that  by  a  decree  coaceming  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed 
to  return  to  Florence,  provided  1  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiv- 
ing absolution  ;  wherein,  my  Father,  I  see  two  propositions 
that  are  riiicnious  and  impertinent.  I  speak  of  the  imper- 
tinence of  tho^e  who  mention  such  conditions  to  me  :  for 
in  your  lelier,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  is 
no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try glorious  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen 
years?  Is:  it  thus,  then,  they  would  recompense  innocence 
which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  un- 
remitting study?  Far  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with 
philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart  of  earth, 
that  couUl  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy  of 
some  others,  by  offenng  himselif  up  as  it  were  m  chauis. 
Far  from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice  this  compro- 
mise, by  his  money,  with  his  pert:eculors !  No,  my  Father, 
this  IS  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country-. 
But  1  shall  return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can 
open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame 
and  honor  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can 
be  enierijd,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter.  What !  shall 
I  not  evcrywiierc  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  and 
may  1  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  delightful 
truth,  without  first  rendeniig  myself  inglorious,  nay  in- 
famous, lo  the  people  and  repubhc  of  Florence  ?  Bread,  I 
hope,  will  not  fail  rae."  Yet  he  continued  to  experience 
"  How  salt  the  savor  is  of  others*  bread, 

How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 

By  others'  stairs  1** 


All  that  a  citizen  coold  be  I  was ; 
Raited  by  thy  wilL  all  thine  in  peace  or  war. 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warr*d  with  me. — Tia  dxr 

I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  ns,  and  will  die  aloae. 

Beholding  with  the  darit  eye  of  a  aeer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  oduIs  foreahown. 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  Dol  h«ar. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hoor  bftcooi* 

When  Truth  shall  strike  their  ey«B  tfamaf:*!  nu2} 
a  tear, 
And  make  them  own  the  Fropbel  in  lus  I 


His  countrymen  persecuted  even  bis  mmaorf    ht  wu  1 1 
communicated  siter  dealli  by  the  Pope.l 

*  "  E  scrisse  piu  volte  non  soUunente  a  pMTfonian  r  tz* 
dini  del  reggimento,  ma  ancora  al  popolo,  e  :»•  ra  .  ^.-rr 
una  Epistohi  assai  lunga  che  commcia  :— *  Ay-''  «.  fW 
feci  tibi  r  **— Vifa  di  Dmtte,  tcrtttm  dm  LiomMf^  Att'm 

*  [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  m  I3SI,  u  the  rai^<  t*(  *  ■ 
patron,  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  totifie*)  i.  •     "  • 
and  res{}cct  by  the  sumptuousnc»$  of  hn  of#»  *  •  ■  r-*  •_  i  "> 
giving  orders  to  erect  a  monum'^nl,  h  hirlt  hf  *-  .      i  .• '  i 
complete.    His  countr>Tnen  showi^l,  too  l»:r.     v». 
knew  the  value  of  what  they  had  loM.    At  tlie  Xx  "'.'  .:  • 
the  next  century,  they  entreated  tliai  the  rt*on.xI  •♦  - 
their  illustrious  citizen  might  be  reMonp--.  ic  tl»*». ,    .    - 
posited  among  the  tombs  of  their  fiUherx     b*r.  i>    ■    .  * 
of  Ravenna  were  unwilUng  to  part  u  tlh  tlie  ^vt  — ''     •  • 
able  memoriiU  of  their  own  hospitality.    \o  t«"irr  -  .  .  » 
attended  the  sub^equent  negotiations  of  Ibe  T-  -^  .       * '  ' 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  tjndrr  ibc   ■--..<• 
Leo  X.,  and  conducted  through  the  |io«eriSal  nw  *  ^ .  <' 
Michael  Angelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  farto  i»i»t-T  i^^ 
the  death  of  its  author,  as  the  Divma  C»uunn]i».  A..  . .  « 
year  1350,  Giovanm  Vi.sconU,  Archt)i.%bopuf  Milan.  ••  «  '.'-t 
six  of  the  most  leanicd  men  iii  Italy. — two  Aivti»x  .i ' 
philosophers,  and  t\%o  Florentines,— aitd  fave  tt  ^  ^ 
charge  lo  contribute  their  joml  endeavors  towanV  LV  rr.> 
pilaiion  of  an  ample  coounent,  a  copy  of  wtucft  u^i*r^  ~ri 
in  the  Laurentian  library.  At  Florence,  a  |iQt»:x*  t«  -.t 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  explaititixg  a  |«jtc  •'  ».\ 
was  at  the  same  time  the  boast  and  the  ilu^tar*  «>"^  »  t 
The  decree  for  this  institution  wa»  posst^  id  1  Jr3  u  -* 
that  year  Boccaccio  was  appointed,  wiib  a  saiar?  • '  «  t  ~ 
dred  florins,  to  deliver  lectures  In  one  of  rbc  ci^t  ir*  ' 
the  first  of  their  poets.  The  example  of  FVuv«  «  %.• 
speedilv  followed  by  Bologna*  Ptsa.  Pu»rcosa.  m^.tr^' 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  Ibe  iner.L»  c»|  -_•  ^^  c  • 
and  original  poet  were  attended  to  and  made  kiMn  . 
country.  And  this  seems  to  be  owtng  lo  a  trmn«M.  -  «  . .  _. 
very  pathetic  story  of  Count  Ugoltno .  lo  tbr  .•&!.■--  *  i^ 
spirited  summax)'  given  of  this  poem  in  tiuf  Itis  Mr.** 
the  History  of  English  Poetry:  and  to  Mr.  lU^  ^  •  :^-> 
laiions  of  the  three  cantos  of  Uus  Infer9«i.  -  fu-  •  «^ 
lieved,**  says  Ugo  Foscolo,  "  that,  by  hi»«uflenri|cs  •«  u".* 
he  atoned  lor  the  errors  of  humanity— 

*  Ma  ta  bonti  divina  ha  si  gnm  bcvrcia, 

Che  prende  cU>  che  §t  nvolge  a  le«.* 
*So  wide  arms 

Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  troeina 

All  who  turn  to  it.*— 
And  he  seems  to  address  Hea^m  in  tbe  atutimSs  cV  &  «.* 
shipper,  rather  than  a  snppUanl^    Brtnf  t*m9ta,crm.    •  s, 
Man  is  then  truly  happy  when  he  freely  exctrrtw*  e. 
energies,'  he  walked  tnrough  Uie  wurld  «ita  mx  .^^w 
step, '  keeping  his  vigihi'— 

*  So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  wuh  < 
Convey'd  from  him  a  single  step  ta  «U 
The  goings  on  of  tiroe/ 
He  collected  the  opinions,  the  follies,  the  rte^r.r^''^  '^ 
miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  oiasJn:^     w 
behind  him  a  monument,  which,  while  it  hMiTt«r«  .<«",• 
representation  of  our  own  wretchedness*  «Im<.-'  »»kf  » 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  natnrs  w&k  9^<^  «  -3«^ 
and  encourage  as  to  make  the  best  nse  of  o«x  lr«:  r«  %z 
istence.**] 
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DANTE.  L'INFERNO.' 

CAFITO  V. 

81BDB  la  tetra  dore  nata  fui 

An  la  marina,  dove  il  Po  djacende. 

Per  aver  pare  coi  fie|ruaci  sui. 
Amor,  ehti  al  cor  fj^ntil  ratto  s'  apprende, 

Prowi  co0ttti  deila  beiia  persona 

Cho  mi  fu  tolta ;  e  il  modo  aiicor  m'  offende. 
Amor,  cbe  a  nollo  amato  amar  perdona, 

Mi  preae  del  cestui  piacer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  uon  m*  abbandona ; 
Am(»r  coudjjflse  noi  od  una  morte : 

CaiB4*  atteiido  chi  iu  vita  ci  apense  :* 


>  ^Ttiif  tmnslation,  of  what  is  generally  considered  the 
•no^t  piqiiisuely  pathetic  episode  iu  the  Divina  Cominedia, 
•k?is  eietrutcHi  in  March,  1K20,  al  Ravenna,  where,  just  five 

•  r;iTtjnes  before,  and  in  the  very  house  in  which  the  unfor- 
♦nni*!r  U>Jy  was  bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  iii.tiKaiion  of  the  rnme  of  f  ranccsca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
'  lit  '*Gi)i(Jo  engaged  to  give  his  duuf^hter  in  marriage  to 
Uinrjuito,  fhe  cMest  *on  of  lii«  enemy,  the  master  of  Rimini, 
t  in(  tdtto,  who  W)i9  hidcoui^lv  deformed  in  countenance  and 
fwirc.  forr&Hw  that,  if  he  pfrsenie<l  himself  m  person,  he 
iKtid  l»r  iTjected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
nunr  her  by  proxy,  and  scut  as  his  representative  his 
V'ar,»'r»r  brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 

•  ..Mie  I  man  m  hU  Italy.  Francescsi  naw  Paolo  arrive,  and 
!'>»»:; ixjeil  Khe  beheld  her  future  husbimd.  That  miiitnke  was 
Th»  I'oinmciiccnifnl  of  lier  passjon.  The  friends  of  Ouido 
iv*  »r«»'iv*ci|  fiifn  in  stroiia  remonstrances,  and  mouniful  prc- 
ci)ri,on»  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daughter, 
mUyf*4i  bljjh  mpirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with 
imi«inity .  But  Guido  wa.*$  no  longer  In  a  condition  to  make 
»tr:  aiul  the  nrrcxsliies  of  the  politician  overcame  the 
Il  ••liuij*  of  ihe  father." 

Iu  irantoimtttng  his  version  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
»»n  -•'  Enclosed  yon  will  fiiwl,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme, 
'•  r**  rima,)  of  which  your  Urilish  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
.u  .'T^iands  nothing,  Funny  of  Himtni.    You  know  that  she 

•  »•  boni  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd, 

•  •  ^irh  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line 
<"  \\i\i\  and  rnyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it 
.•  I'.ihliKhed,  (moii{«h  it  with  the  oriftnai.** 

]<i  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  following  pas- 
»»7r  -••January  29,  IhSI.  pa«t  midniRhl— one  of  the  clock, 
i  hi  .e  been  remdtng  Fredenck  Hchlemel,  ('  Lectures  on  the 
ttw«»rv  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  McMlem,')  till  now,  and  I 
rut  nake  out  nothing.  He  evulenlly  shows  a  great  power  of 
Mm  -u,  bur  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
II 1.^.  t(i  in  English,  who  talks  pimple*:  a  red  and  while  corrup- 
\i*>H  r:.<<infr  up,  (in  little  iinitalion  of  mountains  upon  maps,) 
t  •!:  •-'»ni:iming  nothing,  and  di6<*hargiug  nothing,  except  their 
«•*>()  (iiitn«>r».  I  like  him  the  worse,  (that  is  .Schlegel,)  be- 
f  «i  w  be  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning ;  and,  lo  I 
Ut  ror«4  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  Uke  a  rainbow,  leaving  a 

•  n  i*r  nch  confusion.  Of  Dante,  ho  says,  that  'at  no  lime 
..  .•  iftf  prcatert  and  most  national  of  all  Italian  p<iels  ever 
^■^•ti  ifitich  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen!'  'Tis  false. 
1  •- r«»  havr  been  moreetlltors  and  commentators  (and  imita- 
'.»»*  •iilirnately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poet!<  put  together. 
.*  ^  a  fitvorrte  *.  Why,  they  tulk  Dante— wrile  Dante— and 
\h  u^  4twl  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment,  (IhSl,)  to  an  excess 
«  •  '.-n  wouid  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.  He  says 
I-''  t  rti.it  Uafite's  '  chief  defect  is  a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle 
J»*wi>p?<  *  Of  gentle  feelings  :— and  Francesca  of  Riinini— 
U'\  ilic  father's  feelings  m  Ugolino— and    Beatrice— sind 

-  Ui  Pia  :*  Why,  Uiere  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all 
iv.airucss,  wh«;n  he  is  tender.    Il  is  true  that,  treating  of  the 

•  .ir.-<.  .At\  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  nut  much  scope  or  site  for 
gf    \n"  <-»>.  but  who  Aw  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 

%* .»  UMjtvs*  at  all  into  bell  J    Is  there  any  in  Milton's  T   No 

-  t.»>]  (taitte's  Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty.'* 
1  .»•  iranslalion  was  first  published  in  1830.] 

* ;  F  rancesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra- 
Tv.in«  and  of  Cervia,  was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to 
l^aiirifXto,  son  of  MiUatesta,  Lord  of  Rtroim,  a  man  of  eictra- 
nroiuery  courage,  but  deformed  in  his  pereon.    His  brother, 


FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 

CANTO  V. 

*'  Thr  land  where  I  was  bom'  sits  by  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends. 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends, 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en^ 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  oiTends. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  a^^in 

Remits,  seized  mo  with  wish  to  ploaso,  so  strong. 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  0110  death  conducted  us  along, 

But  Caiua  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended :" 


Paolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  graces  which  the 
husband  of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  affertions ;  and 
being  taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  the 
enraged  Lanciotto.  The  interest  of  this  pathetic  narrative 
is  much  increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  father  of 
this  unfortunate  lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous 
protector  of  Dante  during  his  latter  days.  See  aar«,  p.  514, 
and  also  Canto  xxvii.  of  the  Inferno,  where  Dante,  speak- 
ing of  Ravenna,  says— 

L*  aquila  da  Polenta  \k  si  eova. 

Si  che  Cirvia  ricopre  co'  suoi  vanni. 
There  Polenta's  eagle  broods. 

And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plume 

O'crshadows  Cervia.  Cast. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  and  made  himself 

master  of  Ravenna  in  1265.    In  1332,  he  was  deprived  of  his 

sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  following.  He 

is  enumerated,  by  Tiraboschi,  among  the  poets  of  his  time.] 

*  Ravenna. 

*  r  Among  Lord  Byron's  unpublished  letters  we  find  the 
following  :— 

"  Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante. 

^ized  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  ta'en  from  me,  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  I  was  refl,  and  yet  the  mode  offends. 
Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits, 

iwith  mutual  wish  to  please  i 
with  wish  of  pleasing  him   >  so  strong, 
with  the  desire  to  please      V 
That,  as  thou  see'st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  Itc. 

You  will  find  these  readings  vary  from  the  MS.  I  sent  you. 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher ;  take  which  is  liked  best ;  or, 
if  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.  They  are  all  close  to 
the  text."— flyroa  Utter$,] 

>  [From  Cain,  the  first  fratricide.  Bv  CainA  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  wnich  murderers  are 
condemned.] 

*  [The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  is  as  highly  and 
completciv  wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  lines,  as  that  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  Shakspearc  Francesca  im- 
putes the  passion  her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  m  him.  and  to  her  own 
loveliness.  With  a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and 
complacent  naivete,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious death  robbed  hmi  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses 
that  she  loved,  because  she  was  beloved,— that  charm  had 
deluded  her ;  and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  joy  had 
not  abandoned  her  even  m  hell— 

"  piacer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  in'  abbandona." 
It  is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  mo'yt  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundesl  observation 
of  the  heart.  Her  guilty  passion  survives  its  jmni.-hment  by 
Heaven— but  without  a  shade  of  impiety.  How  sinking  is 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments that  can  never  cease  ;  when,  resuming  her  narrative, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeals  with  enthusiasm— 
"  Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso"— 
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Queste  parole  da  lor  ci  fur  porte. 

Da  ch*  io  intern  queir  aniroe  offense 
China!  il  viso,  e  tanto  il  tenni  basso 
Fm  che  il  Poeta  mi  diase :  "  Che  pense  ?" 

Qaando  risposi  iucomminciai :  **  Ahi  lasso ! 
Quauti  dolci  pensier,  quanto  desio 
M enO  costoro  al  doloroeo  paaso !" 

Pol  mi  rivoisi  a  loro,  e  pariai  io, 

E  cominciai :  Francesca,  i  tuoi  martiri 
A  lagrimar  mi  fanno  tristo  e  pio. 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de*  dolci  sospiri 
A  che,  e  come  concedette  Amore 
Che  couosceste  i  dubbiosi  desiri  ? 

Ed  ella  a  me :  nessuu  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordani  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria  ;*  e  ci6  sa  il  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  se  a  couoscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto 
Far6'  come  colui  che  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  leggevamo  un  ^omo  per  diletto 
Di  Laucillotto,'  come  Amor  lo  strinse : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  seuza  alcon  soepetta 

Per  piCi  fiate  g\i  occhi  ci  sospiuse 
Quella  Icttura,  e  scolorocci  ii  viso : 
Ma  solo  uu  puDto  fu  qael  che  ci  vinse. 

Qaando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  cho  mai  da  me  non  iia  diviso, 

La  bocca  mi  bacii)  tutto  tremante : 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  acrisse — 
Quel  gioruo  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 

Mentre  che  1*  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
L'  altro  piangeva  si  che  di  pietade 
lo  venni  men  cosl  com*  io  moriase, 

E  caddi  come  corpo  morto  cade. 


She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-m-law  from 
all  impuiatioa  of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  they  read  a  love-story  toi^ether.  They 
gazed  upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion  ;  but  the  secret 
of  their  mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips  :— 
"  Per  pill  fiatc  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 

SucUa  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  Wso ; 
a  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  ci  vinsc." 
The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the 
ruin  of  Franccsca.    It  was  the  romance  of  Lanciiot  and 
Generra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England  :— 
"  Quando  leprgcmmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  mc  non  fia  diviso, 
La  bocca  mi  baci6  tutto  iremaiite." 
After  this  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  with  confusion— 

•*  Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante." 
She  utters  not  another  word !— and  yet  we  fancv  her  before 
us,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks ;  whiUt  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  in  tears.   Dante, 
too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  hud  put  her  to  death  ; 
but  is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor 
is  Uiis  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exagi^eration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl,  bloommg  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.    Thi.*!,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.    The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was 
bom,  and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  exile,  found  a  constant  asylum. — Macaulat. 
**  1  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,— but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's  column : 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  decayed, 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth, 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth.'* 

J)oH  Juan,  Canto  iii.l 
1  ["  In  omni  adversitate  fbrtunaa  infelicissimum  genns  m- 
fortunii  est  fuisse  feUcem."— Boeftw.  Dante  tmnsclf  tells  us, 


These  were  the  accents  uttered  by  her  tongue^ — 
S'mcb  I  first  listened  to  these  souls  o^nded, 

I  bow'd  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till —       [bcndsd. 

"  What  think*st  tliou  ?"  said  the  bard ;  whea  1  sn- 
And  recommenced :  **  Alas !  unto  such  ill 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  utroD^  i 

Led  these  their  evil  foriaoe  to  fulfil !" 
And  then  I  tam'd  unto  their  side  my  ey«S| 

And  said,  "  Francesca,  thy  sid  destinies 

Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs. 

By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  pa«ion  rose. 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  f  * 
Then  she  to  me :  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

Is  to  remind  us  of  our  nappy  days* 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  kaowi.* 
But  if  to  leani  our  passion  s  firat  root  preys 

Upou  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  saya*^ 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Lanciiot,  how  love  enchained  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  qnite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  mot,  and  our  checks  in  hoe 

All  oVr  disoolor'd  by  that  reading  weie ; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o*ertlirew  f 
When  we  read  the  long-sigfaM-for  smile  of  b«r. 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover,* 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  neVr 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  iu  the  act  all  ov«r. 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wn>te ! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover.**—- 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  ptty^s  thrmlb 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  i 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  fiUlsi* 


that  Boetius  and  Cicero  de  AnucitiA  were  the  tw  ftne 
books  that  engaged  his  attention.) 

«  [•♦  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  'dir^,*  in  others  •  fcir^  -•— 
an  essential  difference  t)etween  *  saying'  and  *doiBf  /  «^  -t 
1  know  not  how  to  decide.  Ask  Po9colo.  The  d  d  na- 
tions drive  me  mnd.^'-Lord  Byron  fd  Mr,  Jf] 

•  [One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  ax»i  "^ 
lover  of  Genevra,  celebrated  in  romaxice.  Sec  $ou1!m  i  ^ 
"King  Arthur,'*  voL  i.  p.  52.  VVhltaker.  the  hiaio''.^  «•? 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  knight  boib  a  local  hau.i«£  cc. 
and  a  name.  **  The  name  of  Lancelot, "  h«  says,  **  tk  sa  a;^ 
pellation  truly  British,  and  signiiicaUve  of  roytuxv  .  Lu»-y 
being  a  Celtic  term  for  a  spear,  nod  Lcod.  Lod,  or  IaM.  d- 
porung  a  people.  He  was  there/ort  (u  a  Bntish  «oveiv.^-- 
and  since  he  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  pcfA^.r^ 
(!)  he  resided  at  Coccium.  in  the  region  Linnis,kiHl  «  u  •- 
monarch  of  Lanca.shire  ;  as  the  kiu(r»  ot  Creuitc^  L*^^  c. 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  Morven,  arc  generallv  drxku  ..>.:.a*.  : 
sovereigns  of  Morveu;  or,  more  proprrlj,  »,tf  K  »^ 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  Pool-ton  Lanct- iot,  to  ihr  zi'^u-:*  . 
of  Wirrall."  See  also  Ellis*s  Specimens  of  aartr  Romafa.?-  * 
vol.  i.  p.  371.3 

•  ['•  In  misery,  and  j  {j||^  |  thy  teacher  knovs.'^Slk j 

•  [••  ^  ^^  \  dTeitn  I  "  ^  '^^^P*  •*>  say».-->-M*.j 
T  [«  But  one  point  only  us  j  JV;^*^  j  ."-MS.) 

»  [»*  To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  |  j^tSS*  { l^w^'-^S.  ; 

«  [The  episode  of  Praaeesca  of  Rxmnu  m  ctes  iraK!*^*!*  . 
by  Gary:  and  it  is  only  justice  to  Lovd  Byrcn  «•  c «  r  -3* 
passage  here,  tn  order  to  show  hew  be  Moeenlrc  «*•▼.«'. 
coming  all  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  mitli  wlick  Ms.  «.<*fT 
does  not  grapple  :— 

*' '  The  land  that  gate  me  bMh 
Is  situate  on  the  coast,  where  Po  drscrjuia 
To  rest  in  ocean  with  his  seqnent  sfrvams. 

" '  Love,  that  in  gentle  heart  is  qwekly  team. 
Entangled  him  by  that  fau  fonn,  firtm  a* 
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''onpK  of  Rimini,  aod  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his 

<  [Paternoster-row— long  and  still  celebrated  as  a  very 

( Un(er.  as  coDlemplatinic  a  golden  sword-chain,  presented 

loftimbyFrancesca;--^ 

rhyme"  one  of  the  most  important  firms— that 

**  Rimini  vien  con  la  bandiera  setta. 

"  Of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 

Goida  miUe  cavaUi,  e  miUe  fanti-- 

Our  fathers  of  the  Row.'»J 
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A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE.' 


"  Nimium  ne  crede  colon."— Viboil. 
O  trust  not,  ye  beautiful  creatures,  to  hue, 
Though  your  hair  were  as  red  as  your  Mtockings  are  I 


ECLOGUE  FIRST.' 

London — Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Room. 

Enter  Tract,  meeting  Ikksl. 

Ink.  Tou*re  too  late. 
Tra.  Iflitovpr? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

I  Btit  the  benches  are  crammed,  like  a  garden  in  flower, 
With  tfao  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
fashion ;  [passion" 

So,  inst<>Bd  of  **  beanx  arts,"  we  may  say  **  la  belle 
For  leaminj^t  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
Tht^  world,  and  Bet  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  1  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 
N^lth  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  wid  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords 

and  Co." 
With  their  damnable — 


Ta'en  lA  such  cruel  sort,  as  grieves  me  still : 
I         Love,  that  denial  lakes  from  none  beloved, 

Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  well, 

That,  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  m«  not. 

Love  brought  us  to  one  death :  Caina  waits 
)         The  soul,  H  ho  spill  our  life.'    Such  were  their  words ; 
'         Al  hranng  which  downward  I  bent  my  looks, 

And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Bard  cried  : 

*  Wbal  art  thou  pondering  V    I  in  answer  thus . 

*  Alan !  by  m  hat  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire, 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pass  have  reach'd !' 

♦•  Then  turning,  1  to  them  my  speech  address'd, 
And  thus  began :  '  Francesca  !  your  sad  fate 
£Ten  to  tear»  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 
But  tell  me :  in  the  ume  of  your  sweet  sighs, 
By  what,  and  how  I^ove  granted,  that  ye  knew 
'         Tour  yet  tmccrtain  wishes  V    8he  replied : 

*  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  davs 
or  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.    That  kens 
Thy  leam'd  toetructor.    Yet  so  eaxerly 

If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  pnmaTroot 
From  whence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
A«  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day. 
For  our  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
How  him  love  thrall'd.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suflptcioo  near  us.    Ofltimes  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fied  from  our  alier'd  cheek.    But  at  one  point 
Alooe  we  fell.    When  of  that  smile  we  read, 
The  wished  smile,  sci  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  mv  lips 
All  trembling  kifts*d.    The  book  ana  writer  both 
\Vrre  love's  purvevors.    In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  reiul  no  more.^   While  thus  one  spirit  spake, 
Tur  other  wail'd  so  sorely,  that  heart-struck, 
I.  through  compassion  famtins,  seein'd  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground." 
Thr  story  of  Francesica  and  Paolo  is  a  great  favorite  with 
llf  IiaJiAns.    It  is  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  Ravenna, 
tvi  naxch  toiroduces  it,  in  his  Trioiifi  d'  Amore,  among  his 
«*j:tiriulas  ol*  calamitous  passion  ;  and  Tassoni,  in  his  Sec- 
vUiA   Rapita,  represents  Paolo  Malatesta  as  leading  the 
f  r'»>*p^  of  Rimini,  aod  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his 
f  h-trger.  as  contemplating  a  golden  8Word>chain,  presented 
tA»  ikun  by  Francesca  :— 

■*  Aiioini  vien  oon  la  bandiera  Mita, 
Ooida  miUe  eavatli,  a  miUe  fanti— 


Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  7 

Tra.       Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  the  Row  :*** 
You're  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses? 

Tra.  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  offence 

To  the  Nine  ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  their  favors  is  such but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces. 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places  ;) 
Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charming  critique, 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek ! 
Where  your  friend — you   know  who— has  just  got 
such  a  threshing. 


Halli  donate  al  dispartir  Francesca 
L'  aurea  catena,  a  cui  la  spada  appende. 
La  vi  mirando  al  misero,  e  rinfresca 
Quel  foco  ognor,  che  1'  anima  gli  accende, 
Quanto  cerca  fuggir,  tanlo  s'  iuvesca.** 

"  To  him  Francesca  gave  the  golden  chain 

At  purting-time,  from  which  his  sword  was  hung; 

The  wretched  lover  gazed  at  it  with  pain. 
Adding  new  pangs  to  those  his  heart  had  wrung ; 

The  more  he  sought  to  fly  the  luscious  bane. 
The  firmer  he  was  bound,  the  deeper  stung.**] 

>  [This  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated 
as  a  "  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication,"  was 
written  in  IKiO,  and  first  appeared  m  "  The  Liberal."  The 
personal  allusions  in  which  it  abounds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficiently  intelhgibLe  ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  good- 
humored,  that  the  parties  concerned  may  oe  expected  to 
join  in  the  laugh.] 

s  C"  About  the  year  1781,  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  mgenious 
men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  Blue-ttocking  Clubs ;  the  origin  of  which  title 
being  httle  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  whose  dress  was 
remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  con- 
versation, that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that 
it  used  to  be  said,  '  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  Mue 
stockinet ;'  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established."—- 
Bosvelly  vol.  viii.  p.  86.  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  his  Life  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  says,  that  ••  a  foreigner  of  distinction  hearing 
the  expres-ciion.  translated  it  literally,  '  Has  Dleuy*  by  which 
these  meetings  came  to  be  distinguished.  Miss  Jlannah 
More,  who  was  herself  a  member,  has  written  a  poem  with 
the  title  of  '  Bns  Bleu,'  in  allusion  to  this  mistake  of  the 
foreigner,  in  which  she  has  characterized  most  of  the  eim* 
nent  personages  of  which  it  was  composed."] 

•  [See  the  stanzas  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Soulhey 
in  Don  Juan,  canto  iii.j 

« [Paternoster-row—long  and  still  celebrated  as  a  very 
basaar  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  "liitches  hito 
rhyme"  one  of  the  most  important  firms— that 

"  Of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 
Our  fathers  of  the  Row."] 
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That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  **  r^frMhing"^ 
What  a  beautiful  word ! 

Ink.  Very  true  ;  'tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a  little  too  oft ; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — bat  no  matter. 
So  they've  cut  up  our  fiiend  then  ? 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter— 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation, 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 

Ink.  I'm  sorry  to  hoar  this !   for  friendship,  yon 

know 

Our  poor  friend ! — bat  I  thought  it  would  terminate 

so. 
Our  friendship  is  such,  Fll  read  nothing  to  shock  it 
You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket? 

Tra.  No ;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and  otheis 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
All  scnunbling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps, 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra,  What,  won't  you  return  to  the  lecture? 

Ink.  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there's  not 
room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him  ? 

Ink,  I  heard 

Quite  enough  ;  and,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 

Tra,  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 

Ink.  Loss ! — such  a  palaver ! 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labor, 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one'b 

neighbor. 

Tra.  I  make  you ! 

Ink.                          Yes,  you !  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  To  $peak  iU  ? 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly  follow,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  sliows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pny,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra,  I  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre. 
To  call  ffou  to  this  hotbed 

Tra.  I  own  it — 'tis  tme— 

A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

Tra.  Miss  lilac ! 

Ink.  The  Bine! 

The  heiress  ? 

Tra.  The  angel ! 

Ink.  Tlie  devil !  why,  man ! 

Fray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  yon  can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac !  'twould  be  your  perdition : 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 

Tra.  1  say  she's  an  angel. 


I  [This  cunt  phrase  was  first  used  in  the  Edmhurgfa  Re- 
view—probably by  Mr.  Jeffrey.] 

*  c"  Her  favorite  science  was  the  mathematical^-^ 
in  soon  s&e  waa  a  walkmg  calculation, 


Ink.  Say  rather  an  amgU 

If  yon  and  she  marry,  yooll  certainly  wrai^gk.' 
I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ethrr. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  cause  for  ool  comia;  to- 
gether? 

Ink.  Humph  !  I  can't  say  I  know  any  happy  sUivKt 
Which   has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  iredioci  imii 

science. 
She*s  so  leani'd  in  all  things,  and  foad  oloooanhi 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  Icomtag, 
That 

Tra.      What? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  weQ  hold  my  toai^; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  teO  yon  yw'tv 
wrong. 

Tra,  You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  aa  a  J^v. 

Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  yoa  punor  * 

Tra.  Why,  Jack,  I'll  be  frank  with  you— aomcdui: 
of  both. 
The  £iri's  a  fine  giri 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother  s  reveraiou  ;  nnd  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet 

TVo.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long   as  she  likr&;  1 

demand  ^h«iBi 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  danghter  tuA 

Ink,  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand — Ihst  bajtl 
on  the  pen. 

Tra.  A  propos — Will  yoa  write  me  a  foog  oov 
and  then  ? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra.  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  m  ftnt 

My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
But  in  rhyme— 

Ink.  You're  a  terrible  stick.  t»  be  «rr 

TVo.  I  own  it ;  and  yet,  in  these  times,  thcrv  i  3i> 
lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  fumisfa  a  few  * 

Ink.  In  your  name  ? 

TVo.  In  my  name.    I  vtU  copy  ibest  cci. 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazani  tb»  * 

Tra.  Wbj. 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-«lockiBg't  cy, 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I've  told  her  in  prase,  at  the  leait,  as  soblini*  * 

Ink.  A»  sublime  !  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Mu^r 

Tra.  But  consider,  dear  lukel,  she's  one  «f  ^ 
"  Blues." 

Ink.  As  sublime  ' — Mr.  Tracy — Fve  nolhine  ^  ^^ 

Stick  to  prose^As  sublime! ! — but  1  wish  ii«  r^*"' 

day.  [sTfttC . 

TVs.  Nay,  stay,   my  dear   fellow— ooiHi^!r—i'=> 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  ssog. 

Ink.  iissubUme!! 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  c xpreoBWi  is  ^k^' 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  hot  shows  aa^  J 
bud  taste. 

TVo.  I  own  it — I  know  it — acknowMg*  it--vW 
Can  I  say  to  yon  more  ? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you'd  he  4t:^ 

You  dif^wrage  my  parts  with  imodiuiw  abvae,      \^^ 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  jMir  ««* 


Miss  £dgewortti*B  novels  stepping  Ch>in  toecr 

Morality's  prim  personificataon 

But— oh !  ye  loras  of  ladies  uMelkdnaL 
Inform  us  truly,  have  ibey  not  b.etk'faek*!  jva  al!  ** 
thm  Jmm,  C«3U>  i  . 


THE  BLUES. 
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Tra.  And  is  that  not  a  aign  I  respect  them  7 
Inh  Why  that 

To  h»  sure  malcefl  a  dtfierence. 

Tra,  I  know  what  ia  what : 

And  you,  who*te  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  leas 
Than  a  poet  of  t'  other,  may  eaaily  guesa 
Tiat  I  ueter  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  et^niufl  Tike  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 
Ink.  No  doubt;  yoa  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 

To  a  man  of ^but  come— let  ub  shake  hands. 

TrB.  Yon  knew, 

And  yoa  knotCf  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whdtev#»r  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.  [sale. 

Ink.  That  *B  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not  for 
■  Indeed  the  best  poems  at  fiist  rather  fail. 
7*?ieiT  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays,^ 
\tu\  my  own  grand  romance—— 

Tra.  Had  its  fhll  share  of  praise. 

1  oiywlf  SAW  it  puff 'd  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Review."* 
Ink.  What  Review?  [Trevoux;"* 

Tra.  Tta  the  English  "  Journal  de 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Hive  you  never  yet  seen  it ? 
Ink.  That  pleasure  's  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 
Ink.  Why  so? 

Tra.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threatened  to  give  up  the  ghost  i*  other  day. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit. 
Tra.  No  doubt 

^!^)ll  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecomo's  rout? 
Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as 
soon 
A«  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 

the  moon, 
^Vliore  he  8e<^ms  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits,) 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation, 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  conversation : 
Th  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his   lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise. 
Aiid  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant 
Wtll  you  go?   There  'b  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present 
Tra.  'Aat  '<  metal 's  attractive." 
ink.  No  doubt — to  the  pocket 

Tr<f .  You  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  It 

But  t«>t  us  proceed  ;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum 

ink.  Very  true;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 
come, 
Or  eUe  we  II  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  tlieir  levy, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark  i  Zouuds,  they  '11  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
l>i  oUi  Botherby's  spouting  ex-cathedrft  tone. 
Ay  !   there  he  is  at  it     Poor  Scamp !  better  join 
Your  frirndii,  or  he  Ml  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 
Tret.  All  fair ;  'tis  bat  lecture  for  lecture. 


>  ( Messrs.  Southey  and  SothebyJ 

il^*  My  Grandmother's  Reriew,  the  British.'*  This  heavy 
y^urortl  aas  since  been  gathered  to  its  granUinothenf.j 

*  I  The  "  Journal  de  Treroux'*  (in  fiftjr-six  volumes)  is  one 
<>l  tb«  most  curious  collections  of  literary  gossip  iu  the 
wt»rt<i,— and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extrava- 
^^oAi  GompUmont,  when  be  made  this  comparison.] 

4  I  *♦  ^iheby  is  a  good  man— rhymes  well,  (if  not  wisely ;) 
i«i&  2JS  a  bW9.  He  seises  you  by  the  button.  One  night  of  a 
lout  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  be  bad  fastened  upon  me~(something 


Ink.  That 's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let  'a  go,  or  the  Bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  come :  nay,  I'm  mi  [Exit  Inkel. 

JVa.  You  are  right,  and  I'll  follow  ; 

'Tis  high  time  for  a  "  Sic  me  Bervaoit  Apollo."* 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes. 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  Tract. 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

An  Apartment  m  the  Houte  of  Ladt  Bluebottle 
— A  Tabu  prepared. 

Sir  Richard  Bluebottle  aolu$. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  manled  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd ; 
My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a  void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  emptoy'd: 
The  twelve,  do  I  say  ? — of  the  whole  twenty-four. 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more  7 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining. 
What  with   learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling, 

and  shining 
In  science  and  art,  I'll  be  cureed  if  I  know 
Myself  from  my  wife  ;  for  although  we  are  two. 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week,  (though  they  trouble  me 

sore,) 
Is  the  numerous,  hnmorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue. 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost — 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray'd  by  the  host — 
No  pleasure !  no  leisure !  no  thought  for  my  pains. 
But  to  bear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains : 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews. 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call "  Blues  ;" 

A  rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come ! 

Would  to  Grod  I  were  deaf!  as  I'm  not,  I'll  be  dumb. 

Enter  Lady  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Lady  Blue- 
mount,  Mr.  Bothbrby,  Inkel,  Tracy,  Miss 
Mazarine,  and  others,  with  Scamp  the  Lecturer, 

Lady  Blueh,  Ah !  Sir  Richard,  good  morning ;  I've 

brou^t  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rich,  {bows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  If  friends, 

they're  the  first 
Lady  Blueb.  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

I  pray  ye  be  seated,  "  sajts  ceremonie.** 
Mr.  Scamp,  you're  fatigued ;   take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [They  all  sit. 


about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays)— not- 
wiliistandin^  ray  symptoms  of  manifest  distress— (for  I  was 
in  love,  and  just  nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  tiie  gallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.)  Sotheby,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  Wif. 
liam  Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and  don't  dislike  mischief, 
saw  my  case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  I 
see  it  is  all  over  with  you.*  Sotheby  then  went  his  way : 
'  iic  SM  ttrvavU  ApoUo:  "^—Byrw  Diary,  1831.] 
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Sir  Rich,  (anfU-)  If  he  does,  bis  fati|rae  is  to  cotne. 

Lady  Bleub,  Mr.  Tracy- 

Lady  BluemouDt — Miss  Lilac — ^be  pleased,  pray,  to 

place  ye ; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  lady, 

I  obey. 

Lady  Bleub.  Mr.  Inkel,  I  ought  to  upbnid  ye: 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I  was ; 

But  the  boat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas ! 
And  when — 

Lady  BUub.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling :  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture ! 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that?  there  are  two  more. 

Both.  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  verj'  walls  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  hath  tliis  day  done  his  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you ; — a  wing  ? 

Mi98  Lil.  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.     Who  lectures 
next  spring? 

Both.  Dick  Dunder. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Mies  Lil  And  why  not? 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he  's  a  sot 
Lady  Bluemountl  a  glass  of  Madeira? 

Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How  does  your  friend  Wordswords,  that  Win- 
dermere treasure? 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings. 
And   their   gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  has  just  got  a  place. 

Ink.  As  a  footman  7 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 

Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no   evil,  but  pitied  his 
master; 
For  the  poet  of  pedlers  Hwere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  Uvery  ;  the  more,  as  'tis  not        [coat 
The  first  time  he  has  turu'd  both  his  creed  and  his 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame !  I  repeat    If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel ;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 
*Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.     But  this  place 

Ink.  is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's. 

Lady  Blueb.  Excuse  me — 'tis  one  in  **  the  Stamps :" 
He  is  made  a  Collector.^ 

Tra.  Collector! 

Sir  Rich.  How? 

Miss  Lil  What? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat : 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.   I  sha'n't   go  so   far — I   can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 


>  [Mr.  Wordsworth  is  collector  of  stamps  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.] 

•  Grange  is  or  was  a  famous  pastry-cook  and  fruiterer  in 
Piccadilly. 


*  C**  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the 
'>er  of  plays  upon  the  shelves  were  about  five  hundred. 


number  < 


LadyBlueh.  Oh  fie! 

Miss  Lil  And  for  •hame ! 

Lady  Bluem.  Yoa*re  too  liad. 

Both.  Y«kry  gMd! 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  naught — ^'tis  bis  phrase 

Lady  Bluem,  He  gr^wn  rode. 

Lady  Blueb,  He  means  nothing ;  nay,  mA  him. 

Lady  Bluem.  Fray,  sir !  did  yon  meAS 

What  you  say? 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did ;  'twill  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  won't  alloy  what  he  aefa. 

Both,  Sir! 

Ink.     Fray  be  content  with  your  portion  of 
'Twas  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  yon  please,  with 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  woqkl  be  your  peaditieiL 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works ;  but  leave  both  to  a  fheiid* 
A  propos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  7 

Both.  At  last? 

Ink.  Why  I  thought— that's  to  say  >->  there  had 
pass'd 
A  few  gieeu-room  whispers,  which  hinted — ^you  kDow, 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  sou* 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room  's  in  raptore,  and  so  's 
the  committee. 

Ink.   Ay — yours  are   the  plays  for  excitiog  our 
"  pity 
And  fear,"  as   the  Greek  says:  for   ^puxgaig  the 

mind," 
I  doubt  if  you  'U  leave  as  an  eqoal  behind. 

Both.  I  have  written  the  prologlte,  and  meant  to 
have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play 's  to  be 
play'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  actoxB  are  fightinf  for  peril. 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts.  i 

Lady  Blueb.  We  '11  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the 
first  night 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilegnc,  InkeL 

Ink.  Not 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botheihy  trouble, 
I'll  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  most  be  double. 

Tra.  Why  so? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  be^ioie. 

Both.  Sir,  I'm  happy  to  say,  I  have  no  feais  on 
that  score. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Never  mind  mime ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  year  own 
line. 

Lady  Bluem.  You're  a  fugitive  writer,  I  think, 
sir,  of  rhymes? 

Ink.  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  a  fugitive  reader  eometimea 
Ou  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight. 
Or  ou  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common :  bat 
time  and  posterity 


Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  offered  us  all  his  tragedies,  and  I 
pledged  myself,  and— notwithstanding  many  squabbles  i^ith 
my  commitlee  brethren— did  get  Iran  accepted,  read,  sad 
the  parts  distributed.  But  lo !  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, upon  some  icpitf-ness  on  the  part  or  Kean,  or  wannth 
on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  \aa  plav  *^Bfrm 
Diary,  18SI.] 
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WiD  ri^ht  these  great  men,  and  thk  age's  Beverity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  Tve  uo  sort  of  objection, 

So  I'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 
,     Lady  Blutb.  Pethape  yon  have  doubts  that  they 
I  ever  will  inke  7 

I     Ink.  Not  at  all ;  on  Uie  contrary,  thoee  of  the  lake 
HaTs  taken  already,  and  still  will  eontinne 
Tv  tak« — what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
I  Of  pension  or  place  ; — but  the  subject 's  a  bore. 
Xia^  BlMem.  Well,  sir,  the  time 's  commg. 
Ink.  Scamp !  don  t  yon  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  yon  to  this? 
'     Semn^  They  have  merit,  I  own  ; 

1  Hiough  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Imk,  Then  why  not  unearth   it  in   one  of  your 

lectures? 
Semmp.    It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 
I  my  strietuies. 

Lady  BUnh.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness: — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
U  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o*cr  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Natnre ! — Grand  Shakspeare ! 
Both.  And  down  Aristotle ! 

/«ady  Blutm,  Sir  George^  thuiks  exactly  with  Lady 
filaebottJe ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,'  who  protects  our  dear 

Ban), 
And  who  gave  him  bis  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
F«)r  (he  poet,  who,  singing  of  pediem  and  asses,* 
Htm  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tr*.  And  you.  Scamp ! — 

Scamp.  I  needs  must  confess  I'm  embarrass'd. 

Ink.   Don't  call  upon  Scamp,  who  's  already  so 
haraas'd 
With  old  tekooUf  and  new  9ehooUf  and  no  8chooU, 
and  all  tehooU, 
Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  tome  must 
befoolA 
/  chocdd  like  to  know  wha 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  nol.-^- it  would  save  us  some 
worry. 
Lady  Blueb,  A  trace  with  remark,  and  let  nothing 
oontrol 
Th»  '*  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  aouL" 
Oh  i  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby !  sympathize  ! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
i  feel  m  elaatie— ^  §0  huoyant — «o  buoyant  !'** 
inkm  Tncy !  open  the  window. 
Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on't 


t  rTbc  late  Sir  George  Beaumont— a  constant  friend  of 
Mr.  W  urdAworth.1 

f  It  was  not  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  but  James,  the 
ft^'.  mrl.  who  offered  to  build,  and  completely  furnish  and 
tii-ii.  M  «)up  of  seventy-four  guns,  towards  the  close  of  the 
.\ft.mtr*fi  war,  for  the  nervice  of  his  country,  at  his  own 
f  zjw  f  i«e  .—hence  the  soubriquet  in  the  text.] 

•  £"  We  I«arn  from  Horace, '  Homer  sometimes  sleeps  i* 
We   feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometunes 
wakes,— 
To  show  With  what  complacency  he  creeps, 
Witli  hui  dear  *  iMigmers,'  around  his  lakes. 
He  winhes  for  *  a  boat*  to  anil  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean  ?— No,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makes 
Anothrr  outcry  for  '  a  UtUe  boat,' 
ADd  drivels  9enM  to  set  it  well  afloat. 


Both.  For  God*s  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.     Give  it  way ;  'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  from  earth  ;  the  sublimest  of  gifts  ; 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  cbain'd  to  his  moun« 

tain ; 
'Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeling's  true  foun- 
tain: 
'Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth ;  His  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  pass, 
And  making  them  substance:  'tis  something  divine : — 
Ink.  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine? 
Both.  I  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 
Ink.  A  propos — Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Htunpbry' 

to-day? 
Tra.   I  shoiUd   think   with  Duke  Humphry  was 

more  in  your  way. 
Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore  ;  but  wo  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is. 
And  (except   with   his   publisher)    diues   where   he 

pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  And  Til  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  'tis 
And  you,  Scamp—  [dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lady  Blueh.  Well,  now  we  break  up ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle'  invites  us  to  sup. 

Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again,  * 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne  ! 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad ! 
Both.  I  honor  that  meal ; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feel. 
Ink.  True ;  feeling  is  truest  f  Aen,  far  beyond  ques- 
tion ; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  digestion ! 
Lady  Blueo.  Pbhaw ! — never  mind  that ;  for  one 
moment  of  feeHng 
Is  worth — God  knows  what 

Ink.  Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 
Sir  Rich,  (aside.)  I  wish  all  these  people  were 
~  with  my  marriage !  [Exeunt. 


"  *  Pedlcrs,'  and  *  boats.'  and  « wagons  !•  Oh  ♦  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryaen,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss— 
The  'hltle  boatman'  and  his  *  Peter  I3el>' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  '  Achitophel !' " 

Uon  Juan,  Canto  iii.] 
'«  Fact  from  life,  with  the  word*. 

B  [The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.] 

•  [The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artists 
and  literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable, 
but  very  eccentric  lady.  The  name  in  the  text  couid  only 
have  been  suggested  by  the  jingling  resembiance  it  bears  to 
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THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT, 


BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS.' 
BOOoiarcD  bt  thb  coMroanoN  ao  bmtitlbd  bt  the  adtrob  or  "  wat 


*  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.** 


PREFACE. 

It  hatn  been  wiaely  said,  that  "  One  fool  makes 
mkny  ;*'  and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

**  That  fools  rush  in  where  angola  fear  to  tread.*'— Pope. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  mshed  in  where  he  had 
no  busiuesB,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 

1  [In  1631,  Mr.  Soathey  published  a  piece,  in  English 
hexameters,  entitled  "  A  Vision  of  Judgment  •"  and  which 
Lord  Byron,  in  criticising  it,  laughs  at  as  "the  Apotheosis 
of  George  the  Third."  In  the  preface  to  this  poem,  after 
some  observaiions  on  the  peculiar  style  of  its  versification, 
Mr.  Southey  introduced  the  following  remarks:— 

••  I  am  wall  aware  thai  the  public  ar*  peculiarly  intolerant  of  roch  inno- 
raduii*;  not  Waa  m>  than  tbi*  populace  arv  oi' our  fur e.^i  fathimt,  wlieUier 
of  fupp«rj  or  ctMireiiieiire.  Would  that  tbia  liirrary  iiitulrraiicc  were  under 
tiie  iitoucnce  of  a  aaiwr  jud^ineo!,  aixl  re^nl«d  the  moiali  more  tbaii 
th«  niaitiier  of  a  cuinpoiitiuu -  the  •pint  rather  than  the  form!  Would 
that  It  were  directed  annul  tnoae  moiiatmui  combinatioim  of  horrora  ajid 
mockery,  iewdiieM  aitd  impiety,  with  which  Eng'iith  poriry  h»»,  m  our 
dayi>,  Hrat  tireo  polluird!  for  more  than  half  a  cf  niury  Eii;rli«h  literaiutv 
had  been  di«uii^uiklied  bj  lU  moral  punly,  the  clTeri,  and,  in  lU  turn,  Ihc 
canae,  of  an  iiiipiovrment  in  national  mannera.  A  fatlier  mi j(^ht,  without  ap- 
prebeiwion  of  evil,  have  put  into  the  haiida  of  hia  chiidmi  any  book  wliii-h 


I  from  the  prcM,  if  ii  did  not  bear,  either  in  iia  tule-pajre  or  irontia- 

piece,  niAiuiesi  *i}[u»  that  it  waa  imeuded  aa  futDilun!  fur  the  brathei. 
Theie  was  no  dan^r  in  any  work  which  bore  the  name  of  a  rrapcclablc 
publLilier,  or  waa  to'  be  prucurrd  at  any  rcapec table  bookieller'a.  Thia  waa 
particularly  ib«  caic  with  regard  to  our  poetry,  it  la  now  no  lon«;vr  ao : 
and  wu  lu  ilioM  by  whom  tlie  offence  comeih!  The  ifreuter  the  lalenta 
of  the  odrnder,  the  greater  ia  hia  guilt,  and  the  mnre  endnruig  will  be  hia 
abam*.  Whether  it  be  that  the  laws  arc  iu  themaelvea  unnble  lo  abate  an 
evil  of  thia  luugintiide,  or  whrtber  it  be  that  they  nre  remi»«ly  adiniuiatered, 
and  with  aucli  mjuatice  that  the  celebrity  of  an  otTeiider  aerve*  aa  a  pnvileg« 
whereby  he  olnaina  impuniiv,  uidividuali  are  bound  to  coniuder  tbat  such 
perni'-iona  worka  would  iieittier  be  publialied  nor  written,  il  they  were  dia- 
courajred  ai  they  mi^lit,  and  ourhl  to  bt-,  by  publir  Uehn^  :  every  peraoii, 
therefore,  who  piiroha«e«  auch  bouKi,  or  adinila  them  into  hut  liouae,  promotea 
the  mtachipt,  and  thereby,  «a  far  aa  in  him  Ilea,  bccomca  an  auiar  and  abettor 
of  the  crime. 

"  The  publication  of  a  la»eiv-iuuii  book  ia  one  of  the  worn  offeneea  whieh 
can  be  comnmied  againal  the  well-being  of  aocieiy.  It  la  a  am,  to  the  con- 
aequenrea  o(  whi:h  no  limiia  can  be  aaaigiw-d,  and  thoae  conaeqiiencea  no 
afier-rcpcniaiici-  in  the  writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remurw  of  con- 
acicnce  In-  niAr  feci  when  hw  hour  route*,  (and  coine  it  inuat !)  ikill  be  of  no 
avail.  The  twijrnancy  uf  a  death-bed  repentance  Cdimot  cancel  one  copy  of 
the  ihou»An.I«i  which  are  aent  abroad ;  and  a.«  long  a.*  it  couimuet  lo  be  read, 
ao  huir  I*  Ik-  liie  pander  ol  |HMteriiy,  and  ao  long  la  he  heaping  up  guilt  upon 
hia  aoiil  m  perpetual  aecumulauoii. 

'*Tht<*e  nniurk*  aic  not  more  aevtr*  than  the  offence  dcKnrea,  even 
when  apf'lied  lo  thoae  immoral  wniera  who  have  not  been  cori»oioua  of  any 
evil  inieiitiPii  in  their  writinga,  who  would  acknowledge  a  litile  leviiy,  a 
little  waiiii:h  of  coloring,  and  ao  forth,  in  that  aort  of  language  with 
which  mtii  gli>«  oTiT  thrir  favorite  vicea,  and  deceive  theraacive*.  What 
then  ahu'ild  l)t  aaid  of  ihow  for  whom  the  though ileaaneaa  and  inebriety  of 
wanton  t«-iih  can  oo  longer  be  pleaded,  but  «ho  have  written  in  ao'ber 
roanhooJ  Hitd  wuh  deliberaie  purpoae  t— Men  of  diteaaed*  heart*  and  de- 
pravifd  miagiiiaiioiu,  who,  forming  a  •y*(em  of  upiuiuu*  lo  auil  their  own 
unhappy  ronrM  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  againat  ihe  holiest  ordinance*  of 
human  aocie't,  and  hating  that  revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their 
efloru  and  bra vadoea,  they  arc  unable  entirely  to  diabelieve,  labor  to  make 
other*  aa  miaerable  aa   iheroaelvt*,  by  infecting  them  with  a  moral  virtia 


*  [•*  Summi  poeta  in  omni  poetarum  aaeculo  viri  fueruni  probi :  in  noa- 
tna  111  vidimiia  cl  videinua;  neqiie  aim*  eat  error  a  vcritnte  longiita  qiiim 
magna  ingeinn  magnia  iieceaaario  corrumpi  vitiia.  Secnndu  pletique 
poaihalicni  primum,  oi  maliguitate,  illi  ignon>nii&;  et  quum  altqtiera  in- 
Vfniunt  atyli  monimque  ritiia  notatum,  nee  infketum  Uinen  nee  in  libn* 
cdcndi*  parcuin,  cum  alipant,  prBdicant,  occupant,  amplectiimur.  8i 
more*  aliquaniulum  vellet  conigtre,  ai  atytum  curare  panlulom.  ai  fervido 
ingento  temperarc,  n  more  taniillura  ioterpouere,  turn  ingeiia  nekcio  ouid 
et  ver*  rpicum.  nuadraginta  anuoa  uatua,  prucuilerat.  Ignorant  ver6  febri- 
eulia  noil  iiidiean  virea,  impatieotiam  ah  imbec ill i tale  non  di0<!rr«;  ignorant 
a  levi  homine  et  incofwtante  mulia  fonaaae  acnbi  poaac  pluaqiiam  mrdiocria, 
nihil  compoaitum,  arduuro,  rteruum."— Savagiua  Landor,  Dt  Cuttu  alqua 
Utu  Lalini  SrrmonU.  **Thi4  eaaay,  which  la  full  of  flna  eriiical  reraarka 
and  atriking  tboughu  felieitotialy  expraaacd,  reached  me  from  Piaa,  white 
the  proof  of  the  preaent  abeet  waa  before  inc.  Of  it*  author  (the  author  of 
Gvbir  and  Count  Julian)  I  will  only  aay  iu  thw  placc,'lhat,  to  have  obtained 
bia  approbaiiuo  aa  a  poet,  and  poaaeaaed  hia  Iriendahip  aa  a  man,  will  be 
tvmembered  amo«ig  the  bonora  of  my  lile,  wlwn  Uic  patty  comitica  of  thia 
g«u«ratioa  will  be  torgvtun,  awl  Mt  cphMMnl  rtpuiaiiooa  afa«U  hava  paaaad 


have  been  written.  It  is  not  fanpooiUe  thai  tf  msj 
be  as  good  as  his  own^  seeing  that  it  caanU,  by  asj 
species  of  stupidity,  natural  or  ac<|ttired,  bi  csrar. 
The  gross  flattery,  the  doll  impudence,  the  fvsepn^ 
intolerance  and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem  \n  th« 
author  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  are  eomethinf  to  mnf^niam 
as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himscif  ccintainiJig  th« 
quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 

that  eaia  into  the  coal !  The  acbool  which  ibey  bc*«  wt  cp  «f  re^^i  *^4 
eallad  ib«  SaUuc  aebool;  for  Ibotub  ibeir  ^r»\^*:fjt*  ^4va'te  J»  ^-- 
Bclial  IB  ibcir  laacivioua  parte,  and  the  anint  of  Stcixb  r>  1.^  mb,***:* 
imagveor  atroeitiea  and  bomt*  wbirb  tbey  4eli<Vi  la  twfttmv^  ''t  ai* 
more  eapecially  charactcriied  by  a  Satanic  *|hiu  o{  p<»le  ar  J  •  >*  ^ 
iropieiv,  whicli  atill  betxaya  tbe  vretcbcd  Teeliug  of  b^i^^a^a#«  ».  «•  ; 
it  M  Mthad. 

*•  Thia  evil  ia  poliiwal  u  w«ll  at  morral.  Cor  MKle«|  »nral  a»l  ,        - 
evila  an  inaeparabiy  connected.    Truly  ha*  ii  t«*n  aftra^Utt   «• 
ableat  and  etearrai  reaaoiiera,  U»at  *iba  decirueijoa  <4  r.««*n»«w«  «**    > 
proved  and  deduced  fmm  the  general  eofTvptimi  of  ih«  e*b/»eM*  •■■■*"■  •• 
a  direct  and  natural  rauac  ibertof,  hf  a  dawiawatranea  a*    ^m^  aa  *«-  • 
tbe  mathematica.*     There  la  no  naun  OMin  f(Mw«at>f  e>^L.  m^    «  Hm. 
avelli,  than  that  where  tbe  manncn  of  a  ftofm  an  «w««a   «  < 
there  the  govemmeul  cannot  long  aabaiai,— a  tmtk  wlMva  ••   '^  --  •! 
empliAca :  and  tliere  ia  no  nieaaa  wbcMbf  that  cank^i  m  r«*  ••  ■•  «hK« 
and  rapidly  diffuaed,  aa  by  notaoning  the  vaicn  «l  angatwra. 

•*  Let  riiler*  of  the  atate  lotib  to  thia,  m  tUM  i    Bui«  c*  aae  -^  w^* 
Bouihey,  if  •  our  pbyaiciana  thtnh  Iba  beat  way  ef  vmrvg  a   im^m  •    • 
pamptT  II,— Ihe  Lonl  iii  aaarey  prrpan  liM  JMgJi  m  mAt,  waat  Oi    • 
miracle  only  can  prcveni!* 


No  apotogv  la  oSered  for  thaaa  rwaarta.    1W  aabiart  tm4  *» 
of  introducing  tb«»  waa  wiBu^y  taibaaw  Ucaaee  h 

oninmn  ,       

aim  of  ihoae  wnien  who  art  labonii^  to  aabvcA  tka 


tbe  occaaioo  o/  introducwg  tbca  waa  wiiliiag<T  — ^t — .  trraaac  ii  *  to  . 
of  every  one,  whoac  oninmn  may  bava  any  mlaaaea.  la  ea|«m  im  *^  m 


▼inue  and  of  biunan  bappineaa." 

Lord  Byron  rejoined  as  follows  :— 

**Mr.  Boutbcy,  in  hia  piona   preface  to  a  p« ___      

harmleaa  aa  the  aediiioo  of  Wat  Tyler,  becaua*  it  «  e«^»l* 
that  aineera  praductioo,  ealla  apea  tbe  *  WgiaUtww  so  anat  ca  t^*  a*  i 
toleration  of  aucb  w*ntiiigs  led  lo  the  French  R«*r»:ut  *^     %».•  **^%  •• 
aa    Wat  Tyler,  bat   aa   thoae  wf  Ibc  •SaUnic   Srhoot.*    TWa  t>  c      «> 
and  Mr.  Boutbey  knowa  it  to  be  not  true,    ^.r^rj  rk«*'-»  wnat    l  • 
freedom  waa  peraeeuied;   Voltaire  and  aootaraa  w^t*  eaii*«,    Ma^ 
aud  Uideroc  wcra  acnt  to  the  ISaalile,  a»d  a  pcrpe«aal  anv  va«  vt.'W  • 


the  whole  claaa  by  the  exialing  decpottam.     la  the   »«u  yteoe. 
Revolution  waa  mo(  oecaMoncd  by  aay  wriuajn  wbat««e' 
occurred  bad  no  auch  wntrra  ever  exiaied.      It  la  i>«  I 


every  thing  to  the  French  Re  vol  ut  ion,  and  the  Frcarb  Rr<.  >    i«^ 
thing  but  lU  real  eauie.    That  cauae  ta  obvivu*'  ua#  gv^n^^     ei*.  "^ 
too  much,  aud  the  people  could  neither  grr<e  •«.<  Im^r  b..-<ct      Ti  ••■  .-    •  ^ 
the  £ncyclopediai8  might   hav«  written  their   tbfwtm  et  wt%ymm,  (.* 
ranee   o4    a   aiiigle   alteraiioa.     And   the    fag^ial  rrv^rii^— «  w   ±  «. 
mean)— what  waa  it  occaaioncd  by  t    Tha  F«raana  Wrsv  *are4r  m  ,p  •«  <«4 
moral  as  Wealey  or  hia  biographer  I    Actai— arte  cat  ihw  f«Ji  •  *  f  ■»y*     <« 

and  »o{  writing*  agamat  them,  have  catiaeJ  ibe  past  *•-  -^'-i 1  i"    »** 

tending  to  the  future. 

**  I  look  upon  auch  aa  inevitable,  though  ao  nvclaia«««4  I  w^  •  '  « 
the  Eiigliah  conatitutioti  rc*tore>l,  and  not  iSeurweC  Aki  r*  «a  r>«  -*  is 
aud  iiaiurally  otie  hv  temper,  wiib  the  greaiai  part  uf  (»v  4-'«>^  >  r  ** 
in  the  niiida,  what  have  /  to  gam  by  a  rrv«lui»>n^  Prr.V:*  !  t-.it  .- 
to  lo*e  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey,  wiih  all  Ki*  (/•'■?«  ■  ^  «.«  ■  . 
panegyrica  and  abuie  into  the  bargain.  But  tJiat  a  te«*  ■  >•  *  .  •  .  « 
I  repeal.    The  govemmeot  may  exult  ovtr  tile  r»rre«a««<  >   pr    «  • 

theae  are  but  the  rrcednig  wavea  rruulard  and  lrv>«««<  tkc  t   «■    a 
ahore,  while  tbe  great  iKle  la  atill  lolling  on  afU  rami*;  f  -     •  « 
breaker.     Mr.  Sonthcy  aceuaea  u*  of  atlarkitir  tW  t*   <>»•  •'   «w    •  »- 
and  la  he  abetting  it  by  wniing  hve*  af  Wtttmft    t>«  mm*t   «<    *w- 
i*  merely  de*tru;ril   by  anoUter.      There  iireer  «w«,  ace  e«»«    m.      •    * 
roumry  without  a  religion.     W»   ahall  \*  told  ef  r  aii  vrxa*     <—  ■  •  • 
only  Paria  aud  a  fraiaii-  party,  which  for  a  iw<«»mi  •«^v\<  \%mv  «  g- 
nooaenae  of  tbro-philanthropy.    The   ehureb  tif    ^<««ar>t«  w    vwr    -  • 
will  be  awept  away  bv  the  wciariana  aud  nat  b*  *»«  al»t«aaa.    I*     •    « 
loo  wiae,  too  well  informed,  too  eeriam  of  «k«w'w«e    ••«•«■«  <■,•■• 
in  the  realina  ot  apace,  ever  to  autanit  la  the  imfar«y  >f  t^  avw     X  '  -       ' 
lie  a  few  auch  diffident  apeculaiora.  Ilka  watvi  «a  tbe'|ajw  »««»aia  «r    tm  ■ 
rea«oii,  but  they  are  very  Crw;  and  thrtr  ppmiona,  wft..«i  ••«,«i^»**a  »  v- 
peal   to  the  paaamaa,  oan  never  gaui  proioi.vta*— «imI««^  i»  kaa^,   U^*  •> 
per*ec tiled— Maf,  to  be  aurc,  will  mereaar  any  '*«a^. 

"Mr.  Southey,  with  a  cowanUy  ten>rity'.  ea^ia  mv  «<M  a^'*^*- 
*dealh-brd  rcpentaiica' of  tbe  otjecta  of  hia  dMib*  a«al  ^mm^mir^*  ■*-•• 
in  a  pleaaant  ^  Viaion  of  Judgment'  tn  proae  aa  wrt  aa  fiw,  la'  '  - 
piou*  imputlence.  What  Mr.  8uutliey*a  aanaaciMM  wr  e^  ^«  *•  •  . 
awful  moment  of  leavmg  ihia  aiata  of  eaiaieiifc,  aek  hex  w^  «»•  wv  .-#  f* 
lend  to  deride,  la  coinmua,  I  preaaim,  wiUi  aana  iw«»  ^  ^m  *«N  -^ 
/  have  aot  waited  for  a  »draUl-be<r  la  repeat  cf  nare  <^  »•  *-.<^»  • 
witbotafMltng  the  *  diabolical  pride*«h»ch  ib«;_pea/M  c«a^y*i.b.  aa  la  -w- 
..  .. .^ f^^    WWfcte  i^aa  laa   ««.at  -u* 


cor  woabl  inpuia  to  (beta  who  a 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 
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So  mnch  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface. 
In  this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous 
LAoreate  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  suppased  "  Satanic 
School,^  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  legislature ;  thereby  adding  to  his  other 
laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.     If  there 

rvod  t*T  •Til  oi  my  d«ed«  majr  prwponderKW  la  not  for  m*  to  ■•ctrtAtn ;  but 
M  ro«  ia*«ti»  aiKi  i>}iportuntiM«  have  b*an  fTMHrft  latiall  Umil  ray  pnaent 
fjti'Xi- 1  -o  ai<  ««a«rit4>n,  (raaiiy  provad,  if  naccMary,)  ihai  1,  *in  my  uvgrea,* 
t  «*«  ilof>a  loiMa  r»al  gtn^i  in  any  otie  gn*it  vear,  atnca  I  waa  twain y,  than 
Ur.  Swuih^y  in  the  whole  coiirw  of  hia  ahiitiiiy  antl  luriicuat  cxiaimce. 

,  1  lery  era  avi^prtl  acttntia  lo  whurb  I  can  look  tack  with  an  honaat  prida.not 
<'-  "»  damped  by  t^e  calumniea  of  a  hiralinf .  Tlirre  art  oihrra  ii>  which  I 
T^ttt  aritb  aurruw  aitd  rcprntaitce ;  but  the  only  art  of  My  life  of  which  Mr. 
S^At'Jhrv  rati  it«v«  any  ml  bngwladfc,  aa  it  waa  una  which  brouipht  me  in 
.-wuiai  with  a  nirar  <onit«ctJoii  of  hie  own,  [Mr.  Coleridfe,]  did  uu  diafaonor 

,    ••  «>iai  ck>nf««ctMn  nor  to  mc. 

*•)  aiM  ut4  ^wNVMi  or  Mr.  B(>u(hey*a  cnlumoiea  on  a  differtni  oceaaion, 
I  >  mxttg  •Imoi  to  be  Mich,  whxh  he  acatirred  abroad  on  hii  return  iVom 
f  't  lerland  afamal  me  and  othera ,  Ihey  bave  dmia  him  no  yood  in  ihia 
^a-<a ,  «na  ti  i«M  cn-ed  be  i>ie  rijftat  uiie,  ihcy  will  do  hira  leaa  ai  the  nrst. 
^>  •.«•  ^t«  ^Oveth-lwd*  may  be.  It  la  doI  mr  province  (o  predicate;  lt>t  him 
»•..'•  r  «uh  hM  Maker,  ai  I  niuat  do  wub  mine.  There  ia  •oineihin^'  at 
.  e  K.dir/utia  «ii«l  blaep^vmoua  in  thi*  arrogant  aeribtler  of  all  work  aitlinr 
a.>  f<i  iieel  damiMiion  nud  if*»(nietioii  upon  hia  feilow-creaiurea,  wiiii 
\\  *  Tiler,  the  Apo(h«o«ta  of  G«orgc  the  Third,  aitd  (he  EUiry  on  Martin 
I..  ir;rtcu>e.  all  ahutfcd  together  in  hia  wriiing-4li-»k.    One  nT  hu  conaola- 

I  I  >»  '(•(•cara  ie  b»  a  Laiin  note  Iri'in  A  work  of  a  Mr.  Landor.  the  author 
1  '•.'.< t-if,'  wiiow  rriendeliip  for  Robert  Suuthey  will,  it  areniii,  'be  an 
I  iir  \>y  him  when  the  rpheincral  iliapuiea  and  ephemeral  rcpuiaiiona  of 
>  •  :.Tt  aiP  forgotten.*  I  lor  inte  neilher  anvy  him  *  the  friendkhip,*  nur  the 
f  ->'    lit  i«*ef M4MI  «lii«h  la  tw  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Tbeluaaoii'a  toriuitc,  in 

I  ■  l»<ii  KiiU  toiirlh  gciiirntixn.  Thia  irinidkhip  will  probably  be  aa  me- 
■^  *  a'  U  u*  111*  own  FpicD,  which  (aa  I  quoird  to  him  ten  or  tweUe  yeara  agv 
<  ■  r.|.;ti«(i  KartU*)  Futiron  tatd  'would  b«  n'tnrmbv red  when  Komi-r  and 
\     rii  atp  f<2r|rr>tteiN— aod  not  (ill  then.*     For  the  prraenl  1  leave  him." 

Mr.  Soiithey  whs  not  dispo«<f>(I  to  lei  thia  pass  unanswered. 
'    l\f,  on  tbe  Mb  of  Januury,  ib^,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
!tic  Limdon  Courier  a  letter,  of  whicli  we  sh&U  quote  all 
uaX  i3i  uf  anportaoce : — 

«  I  'fXitif  m\  mice  to  hit  LorcUhip'*  rharge  arainal  me.  Mowing  away  the 
e  •Mil  wtiieto  II  IK  (ratlittt,  ami  tvaporMlnig  n  alrong  acid  in  which  il  ia 

•  .  f.^.TU^i.     Tl>e  nrtaduiMn  (h«n  np^team  (u  be,  Ihat  'Mr.  Souihev,  on  hia 

ttt  ir»m  Switsetlaiid,  (ni  181  i.;  tcatiered  abn^ail  calumniei,  liiiuwing 
.  ir-j  If  t4  a«w:h«  a;r»i<i«i  Lofi\  Oyron  and  vlhtra,*  To  thia  I  reply  with  a 
.:*  •  ::  •v»ri<  wnatfiee  d**tial. 
-If  t  bad  h««a  lotd  in  that  country  that  Lord  Byron  had  tuntfd  Turk, 
.  .  Mr>ik  ol  La  Tnippc,>^hAl  be  bad  furni>hed  a  harem,  or  endowed  an 
^■*m  •'.  1  mt/ili  hat*  ihonjTbt  the  arconnt,  whichever  il  had  been,  poa- 
t       ,  «i'd  r*|4VBied  it   a<-cur>lingly  i  pauinj  il,  aa  ii  had  ticen  taken,  m  the 

•  •!•  <.i>««i|rT  of  converaaiiuit, 'lor   no  more   than   it  waa  worth.     In  thia 
■m.-<^,    I    oiiifiit    have   apokeu  of  bim,  aa  of    Saton  Geramb,*  the  Green 

^   ita«    Indan  Jitgg^ra,   or  any  other  JigurtutU  of  the   tune  being. 


1  rv,«  «««  Mn*v*a<Mi  t«r  any  particular  delirney  on  my  part  in  apeakiiig  nf 
•  I  (  .i-Jkbip:  ai.d,  ludced.  1  ■lioiilil  have  ihuuchi  any  thing  which  mijifhi  be 
t,    .  •  ..J  •  r  mm.  wuuld  have  nijiircd  la*  chatacter  aa  lilile  a»  the  atury  which 


,        .  w.yrd  Lord  Kerprr  Guildford,  ihnl  he  had  rtilden  a  rhiiiocero*. 

II*  ■«•>  (ale  a  rhin»c*roa«  aiKl  though  ever>brHJv  would  aiarc,  no  one  would 
•  .!.«.  S«i  makinf  no  tiii{iMry  coi>Cpmiii|r  iiim  whrn  I  waa  abroad,  bc- 
%^m^  i  f«-li  nu  ruruwit;«l  liea/d  uolhing,  aitil  bad  uothing  (u  repeal.  When 
1  ,••»  iK  *'4idei*  U)  niv  frtenda  and  aci|iiainlaiife  un  my  return,  it  wna  of 
Lw  iyu<r-ti#«  at  Alpnai^bi.and  (ha  elevm  thituxaitd  viiriuc  nt  Cologne— not 
(4  1    ••    Uyriitt.     1  etfUght  for  no  aieler  tubject  than  St.  umila. 

•'  On*«.  awd  uiily  Oficr,  lu  connection  wtib  Switzerland,  t  have  alluded  lo 
••■>  l«ofd*;iiD.  an«C  aa  the  paaaage  waa  riiriailed  in  the  prcaa,  I  take  thix  op- 
;  «.i<»ti  f  H  reaiunng  ii.  In  the  *  Qim/trrlv  Review,*  upeakuifr  inrnleninlly 
,,'  t—  J  »ii/(^<m.  I  tAid,  'II  Waa  (he  aceite  wliere  Lord  fiyron*8  Manl'red  met 
M*  t^'fti  And  bullied  him— though  (he  IVvil  muat  Have  won  hia  cauae 
i/^on  m^'j  uibniwl  ill  title  world,  or  the  neat.  If  he  bad  not  pleaded  mora 
.  k  ;  h'f  luowaM  ibau  bu  •dvoca.le,  in  a  cauae  of  cationitatioo,  aver  pleaded 

Wtib  ivfanl  to  ibt  'otben,*  whom  hia  Lordahip  accuaea  me  of  ca. 
„.  avfpoae  he  alludea  to  a  parly  of  hia  Tnenda,  whoac  namea  I 
i'#u  III  liM  Album  a(  Mont-Auven,  with  aji  avowal  of  Aihei«m 


'  Wtib  rami 
»#.<jiiiif.  Tat 


a«>t.  M  Greek,  anil  an  indignant  cwmraent  i 


„ _  ,  ., ^ .     I  the  »anie  language, 

.'rrMALb  ii.I  Tbow  uainea,  »uh  that  avuwal  and  the  comment,!  iraji- 
r-:  .'^i  m  my  note>bt>ok,  anil  apoke  of  the  circumaiauce  on  my  return.  If 
.  k*  ^  p«UMhin|  tt,  ike  geatteman  in  qneatian  would  not  have  thought  bim- 
jp!>  e^aieretl.  tie  having  that  recorded  of  bim  which  ha  baa  ao  ofun  re- 
im.b-d  ..-f  blmacU. 

-  The  riMwy  opprebrioue  appellatioQa  which  Lord  Byron  haa  beatowed 
.}»  «  ipr.  i  leave,  aa  I  Aud  tbalB,  with  ibe  praiaea  wblcb  ba  baa  beatowed  upon 

>  tLiw  eaailr  ft  a  ooUe  apirii  diaccrn*d 
Fiwoi  harab  and  aulpharaaa  maiur  thai  flica  out 
to  cMituineliea,  makaa  a  ooiaa,  and  ttinka  !*— J). 


fte>  1  BIB  aceiartaiMd  to  aiif b  ihuiga ;  aad,  ao  far  fmm  irritating'  me  are 
•te  aianiiia  wlao  ita*  mab  wtaposa*  that,  when  I  hear  of  (heir  atlacka,  it 
m  «»>•  MUafaetMM  ta  Ihink  they  liave  tbua  empluved  tlie  malignity  which 
m  .^  aarre  tie««  eiaptoyed  aoroewhera,  and  Cbuld  not  have  been  directed 
««  wmt  aay  paraon  wboau  it  ceuhJ  poMiifaiy  raoicai  or  injure  leaa.  The  viper, 
»  wt  pwipoaei,  la  bmrmleaa  tn  effeei,  while  it  ia  biting  at 
d«m.  Wdaed.  Ibal  I  «»ai0  «  word,  or  a   thought,  upon 

.    a  serfMtMaUy  aaaadiMg'  me.    But  abhorring,  aa  i  do,  the  per- 

•.«aiujea  which  dwynica  nur  curreni  literature,  and  avcrae  from  coniro- 
fvrav  «a  1  aja.  iaatb  by  prweipto  and  iucluiation,  I  nuke  uo  profcaaion  of 

•  f  fci-cB  Cerarab.— a  Gcrmso  Jew,  who,  for  aome   tima  excited  much 
I  London  by  th«  exlravaganoe  of  hia  dreae.    Being  very 


■  ...ovinia  ami  menaciqf  to  demaoding  rerouneration  from  Goventment, 
*  •  |r< ',»««)  !*•  bad  wade  of  engagii^  a  body  of  Croat  troopa  in  ibe 
^  •«  »i  l^taMl,  ba  waa.  U>  18 U,  aeoi  out  of  the  country  under  the  alien 

I 
•  \  Tm  •*  Creea  Man"  waa  a  postiiar  afierpiaee,  ao  ealkd  fnia  tb«  btro, 
aa  ••  n  fear*  .4u«  greeti,  bat,  glevaai  <t,c.,  4bC.]  ,  . 

\\ykf.f.  B.  SbeliSj  a«Md  hia  omM,  «iib  tbt  mUiUoo  of  d9cof,  in  thia 


exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such 
a  School,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by' 
his  own  intense  vanity?  The  tnith  is,  that  there 
are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrab,  to  have  "talked  of  him;  for  they  laughed 
consumedly." 


non>r«Biatance.  When  the  offence  and  (he  offender  are  auch  aa  to  call  for 
the  whip  and  iba  branding- iron,  it  baa  been  both  aeen  and  felt  that  I  can  ii>- 
flict  them. 

•'  Lord  Byron *a  preaent  raacerbation  ia  evidently  produced  by  an  infliction 
of  thia  kind—  not  by  hearaay  repOT(a  of  ivy  couveraation,  four  yeara  ag-e, 
tranamided  him  from  England.  The  cauaa  may  be  found  in  certain  remarka 
upon  the  Satanic  achool  of  poatry,  contained  in  my  preface  (o  the  *  Viaion  of 
JudgmenU*  Well  would  it  be  for  Lonl  Byron  if  be  could  look  back  upon 
any  of  bia  writinga,  with  aa  much  aatiafacuon  aa  1  aball  alwaya  do  upon 
what  ia  there  aaiiTof  that  flagitioua  achool.  Many  penoiia,  and  parenta  ea> 
pectnlly,  have  expreaavd  (heir  gratitude  to  me  fur  having  applied  the  brand, 
iiig-iron  where  it  waa  ao  richlvdeaerved.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  indeed, 
with  that  honorable  feeling  by  which  hia  critieiama  are  ao  peculiarly  die- 
tiiiguiebed,  auppreaaing  the  remarka  tbemaelvea,  hat  impnted  them  wholly 
to  envy  on  my  part.  1  give  him,  m  thia  inatance,  full  credit  for  uncenty :  I 
believe  be  waa  equally  incapnble  of  comprehending  a  worthier  motive,  or  of 
inventing  a  worae;  aiid  aa  I  have  never  coodcacended  lo  cxpoae,  in  any  in- 
atance, hta  piiirul  malevolence,  1  thank  him  for  having,  in  thia,  atrippcd  il 
bare  himaelf,  and  exhibited  il  in  ita  bald,  naked,  and  undii^uiied  deformity. 

"Lonl  Byron,  like  hta  encomiaat.  baa  not  ventured  to  bnng  the  inallex  of 
iboee  animadverainna  into  view.  He  roneenJe  the  (act,  iliat  they  are  di- 
rected againat  ibe  auihora  of  blaapbemoua  and  laacivioua  booka:  agaiiiat 
men  who,  not  content  with  indulging  their  own  vieea,  labor  In  make  othera 
the  alavea  of  aenaualitv,  like  thrmaelvea;  againit  public  pnnderi.  who, 
mingluig  impiety  with  iewdneaa,  aeek  nt  once  to  deatroy  the  ceroeni  ol  aociai 
order,  and  to  carry  profanation  and  pollution  into  private  faimliaa,  and  into 
the  hearta  of  imlividuala. 

"  Hia  Lordahip  liaa  thought  it  not  uubeeominr  in  him  to  call  me  a  acribbler 
of  all  work.  Let  the  word  arr-UiWer  paaa,  it  la  an  appellaiimi  which  will 
not  atick,  like  'hat  uf  lAe  StiXanic  trhaoL  But,  if  a  acribbler,  how  am  I  one 
of  aU  vorkf  I  will  tell  Lord  Byron  what  I  have  nol  acribbled—  what  kim!  of 
work  1  hove  nor  done.  1  have  never  pubUahed  libela  upon  my  fiiendaand 
acquaintance,  expreaaed  my  aorrow  for  thoae  libeli,  and  callrti  tbem  io 
during  a  mood  of  lietter  mind— and  then  reiaaued  (hem,  when  (he  evil  apirii, 
which  lor  a  time  had  been  caal  out,  had  rrturncd  and  taken  poaeeeaion,  with 
•even  othera,  more  wicked  (ban  himaelf.  I  have  never  abuied  the  power,  of 
which  tvtry  amhor  la  in  aome  degree  poaaeaaed,  to  wound  (be  character  of « 
innii,  or  the  heart  of  a  woman.  1  have  never  aent  into  the  world  a  l^oek  to 
which  I  did  not  dan  to  affix  my  name  ;  or  which  I  feared  to  claim  in  a  court 
of  juatiee,  if  it  were  pirated  by  a  knaviab  bookaeller.  I  have  never  manu- 
facMired  funiiiure  for  the  brothel.  None  of  (A««<  thinga  have  1  done;  none 
of  the  fi^ul  work  by  which  literature  ia  perverted  to  the  injury  of  mankind. 


My  handa  are  clean  ;  there  ia  no  'damned  apot*  upon  them — no  taint,  whieb 
'all  the  perfumea  of  Arabia  will  not  aweeten.* 

"Of  the  work  which  I  ^ve  done,  it  bccomea  ma  not  here  lo  apeak,  aava 
only  aa  relatea  to  the  Satanic  School,  and  ita  Coryphaua,  the  author  of 
'  Don  Juan.'  I  have  held  up  that  achool  to  public  deieatatinn.  aa  enemiea  lo 
the  religtou,  the  inatiiutiona,  and  the  domeatic  morale  of  (he  country.  I 
have  given  them  a  deaignatiun  to  vkieh  their fmindtr  and  leader  anewere.  I 
have  aeni  a  aione  from  my  aling  which  haa  emitlen  their  Golinih  in  the  fore- 
hrnd.  I  have  faaiened  hia  name  upon  the  gibliet,  for  reproach  and  igno- 
miny, aa  long  aa  it  aball  endure.— Take  it  down  who  can! 

"One  woid  of  advice  to  I.ord  Byrun  tiefore  I  concliiclr.— When  be  attacka 
me  again,  let  it  be  in  rh\me.  For  one  who  haa  ao  little  command  of  him- 
aelf. It  will  be  a  ^reat  advantage  that  hia  lemper  ahould  be  obliged  (o  keep 
tvfu-  And  while  he  may  atill  indulge  in  the  aame  rankneaa  and  virulenea  of 
inault,  the  metre  will,  in  aome  ilegr«e,  aeera  to  leaaeo  ita  vulgarity.** 

Lord  Byron,  without  waiting  for  the  closing  hint  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  had  already  •*  attacked*'  Mr.  Bouthey  "in 
rhyme.'*    On  October  1, 1621,  he  says  to  Mr.  Moore,— 

"  f  have  wrinen  ebout  aixty  atensaa  of  a  poem,  in  octave  riansaa,  (in  tba 
Puici  aiyle,  which  the  foola  in  England  think  waa  invented  by  Whiailecrali— 
it  ia  aa  old  aa  the  hilla,  in  It«l;,)  railed  '  Tba  Viaioo  of  Judgmeni,'  by  Quevado 
Redivi\ua.  In  thia  it  ia  my  intention  to  put  the  aaid  Georre'a  Apotlieoaia  in 
a  Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  Laureate,  for  his  preface  and 
hia  other  demerka.*' 

Lord  Byron  had  proceeded  some  length  in  the  perform- 
ance thus  announced,  before  Mr.  Southey's  letter  to  the 
'*  Courier"  fell  into  his  bands.  On  seeing  it,  his  Lordship's 
feelings  were  so  excited,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  revenge 
in  ink-shed,  but  on  the  instant  dispatched  a  cartel  of  mortal 
defiance  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,— to  whom  he  thus  writes,  February 
6, 1822:— 

"  I  have  got  Southey'a  pretended  reply :  what  rvmaina  to  b«  done  ti  to 
call  bim  out.  The  queation  la,  would  he  cone  f  for,  if  he  would  not,  tba 
whole  thing  would  appear  ridiculoua,  if  I  were  to  take  a  long  and  expenaiea 
Journey  lo  no  nurpoae.  You  muat  b«  my  aecond,  and,  aa  auch,  I  wiab  to 
conault  vou.  i  apply  to  you  aa  one  writ  veraed  in  iha  duello,  or  monoma- 
chie.  Of  courac  I  aball  come  (o  England  aa  privately  aa  poaaible,  and  leave 
i(  (auppoaing  that  I  waa  the  aurvivur)  in  the  aama  manner;  having  no  other 
object  whirii  could  bring  me  inlo  that  counuy  except  to  aettle  quarrela  ae- 
eumulated  during  my  abaence." 

Mr.  Kinnaird,  justly  appreciating  the  momentary  exacer- 
bation under  which  Lora  Byron  had  written  the  challenge 
which  tills  letter  enclosed,  and  fully  aware  how  absurd  the 
whole  business  would  seem  to  his  distant  friend  after  the 
lapse  of  such  a  period  as  must  intervene  before  the  return 
oi^  post  from  Keswick  to  Ravenna,  put  Lord  Byron's  war- 
like missive  aside ;  and  it  never  was  heard  of  by  Mr. 
Southey  until  after  the  death  of  its  author.  Meantime 
Lord  Byron  had  continued  his  "  attack  in  rhyme"— and  his 
**  Vision  of  Judgment,"  after  ineffectual  negotiations  with 
various  publishers  in  London,  at  length  saw  the  light  in 
1623,  in  tne  pages  of  the  unfortunate  "  Liberal."] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I  think  I  know  enongh  of  most  of  the  writen  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatares  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life  ;  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal.    But  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

Istly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  "Wat  Tyler?" 

2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was 
a  blasphemous  and  seditious  publication?* 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in  full 
parliament,  "  a  rancorous  renegade?"* 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Murtin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face?" 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  to- 
gether, with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  othen,  be  they 
what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing; its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish  to  touch 
upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in  some  recent 
publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  **  Anti-jacobin" 
by  his  present  patrons.^  Hence  all  this  **  skimble-scam- 
ble  stuff"  about  "  Satanic,"  and  so  forth.  However, 
it  is  worthy  of  him — '*  qualis  ah  incepio" 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political  opin- 
ions of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following  poem, 
they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might  have  writ- 
ten hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every  thing  else, 
for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had  they  been  upon 
another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to  canonize  a  mon- 
arch, who,  whatever  were  his  household  virtues,  was 
neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot  king, — inasmuch 
as  several  years  of  his  reign  passed  in  war  with  Ameri- 
ca and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggression  upon 
France, — like  all  other  exaggeration,  necessarily  be- 


1  [In  1821,  when  Mr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
*'  Wat  Tyler,"  Lord  Ctiaacellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing judgment:— "I  have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits, 
and  have  read  the  book  itself.  The  bill  voes  the  length  of 
stating,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
year  1794 ;  that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  has 
been  published  by  the  defendants  without  his  sanction  or 
authority  ;  and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits 
which  have  arisen  from,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the 
publication.  I  have  examined  the  cases  that  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  containing  precedents  for  injunctions  of 
this  nature,  and  I  find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground 
of  a  title  to  the  property  in  the  plaintiff.  On  this  head  a 
distinction  has  been  taken,  to  which  a  considerable  weight 
of  authority  attaches,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  ,  who  has  expressly  laid  it  down, 
that  a  person  cannot  recover  in  damages  for  a  work  which 
is,  in  its  nature,  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  pubUc.  Upon 
the  same  principle  this  court  refused  an  injunction  in  the 
case  of  Walcot"  (Peter  Pindar)  *'  v.  Walker,  inasmuch  as 
he  could  not  have  recovered  damages  in  an  action.  After 
the  fullest  consideration,  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as 
that  which  I  entertained  in  deciding  the  case  referred  to. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  my  consideration,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  I  cannot  grant  this  injunction,  until  after 
Mr.  Southey  shall  have  established  his  right  to  tne  property 
by  action."— Injunction  refused.] 

« [Mr.  William  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  made  a  virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1817,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a  letter  in 
the  Courier.} 

*  [Among  the  efiiiiions  of  Mr.  Southey's  juvenile  muse, 
we  find  this 

"  Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Martin,  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty 
years. 
"  For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martin  Unger*d.    Often  have  these  walls 


gets  oppoation.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  ke 
spoken  of  in  this  new  "  Vision,"  his  public  caieer  wiO 
not  be  more  favorably  transmitted  by  bisUiry.  Of  his 
private  virtues  (although  a  little  expensrre  to  the  na< 
tion)  there  can  be  no  doubt 

With  regard  to  the  supemataral  penoiiages  treated 
of,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  moch  nl^t  them, 
and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a  better  riglit  to  talk  of 
them,  than  Robert  Southey.    I  have  also  treated  them   ! 
more  tolerantly.    The  way  in  which  that  poor  insane   I 
creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  his  judgments  in  ,| 
the  next  worid,  is  like  his  own  judgment  in  this:    If 
it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would  be  som^hing  t 
worse.    I  don*t  think  that  there  is  much  more  to  say  ' 
at  present 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 

P.  S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object, 
in  these   objectionable   times,  to   the   freedom  with  , 
which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discour» 
m  this   "Vision."      But,  for   precedents  upon  such 
points,  I  must  refer  him  to  Fielding^s  "  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  next,"  and  to  the  Visions  of  myself, 
the  said  Quevedo,  in   Spanish   or  translated.    The 
reader  is  also  requested  to  observe,  that  no  doctrinal 
tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed  ;  that  the  person 
of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which  , 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Laureate,  who  hatb  > 
thought  proper  to  make  him  talk,  not  "  like  a  school 
divine,"  but  like  the  unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey.    The 
whole  action  passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ;  and 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci  s  Morgante  Maggiorr,  , 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  re-  | 
ferred  to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  fiee<lom  with  which  I 
saints,  &c.,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  wt^ks  I 
not  intended  to  be  serious.  Q.  R.      | 


*«*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  be  says,  a 
tian  and  vindictive,  threatens,  1 1 


Chr». 
,  a  reply  to 


Rs- 

in 


£cho*d  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 

He  paced  around  his  prison.    Not  to  him 

Did  Nature's  fair  vaneties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun*s  delightful  t)eams  ; 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  pour'd  a  ssd 

And  broken  splendor.    Dost  thou  ask  his  erune  I 

He  had  rebtttd  against  the  King^  ami  iai 

In  judgment  on  kim  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 

Ancf  peace  and  liberty.    Wild  dreams !  but  such 

As  Plato  loved ;  such  as,  with  holy  seal. 

Our  Milton  worshipp'd.    Blessed  hopes !  awhile 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  da3rs. 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  falfill'd.1 

*  [The  following  imitation  of  the  Inscriptkm  on  the  9 

S'cide's  Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  appeared 
le  *•  Anii-jacobin ;" — 

"  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate,  where 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  'Prentice -cide  was  confine4, 
previous  to  her  execution. 

"  For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came. 
Here  Brownrigg  lingered.    Often  have  these  cells 
Echo'd  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  sorcam'd  for  fresh  geneva.    Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 
St.  Giles,  its  fair  varicijties  expand ; 
Till  at  the  lost  in  slow-drawn  cart  site  went 
To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime ! 
She  whipped  two  female  ^prentices  to  deaths 
And  hid  them  in  the  eoal'hok.    For  her  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.    Sage  scheawi ! 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shilnc 
Of  the  Ortnyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans ;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton,  when  at  coUese.    For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.    Harsh  laws !    But  time  shafl 

come. 
When  France  8^all  reign,  and  laws  be  all  repesl'd.l 
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this  our  aoBwer«  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hk  visioDaiy 
'  raoiilticB  will  in  th^  mean  time  have  acquired  a  little 
OMtrp  judgment,  properly  so  culled :  otherwise  he  will 
pt  himwlf  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate  jaco- 
bun  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a  speci- 
ttpn.  Mr.  iSoathey  landeth  grievously  "one  Mr. 
Ltador/*  who  eoltivates  much  private  renown  in  the 
ihapp  of  Latin  venes ;  and  not  long  ago,  the  poet 
Iwreate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of  his 
fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem  called 
(rfhir.  Who  cotild  suppose,  that  in  this  same  Gebir 
'  ihf!  aforceaid  Savage  Landor'  (for  such  is  his  grim 
eofuomen)  puttetli  into  the  infernal  regions  no  less  a 
przmtt  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey's 
'  iiravpu, — yea,  oven  George  the  Third !  See  also 
bow  penonal  Savage  becomcth,  when  he  hath  a  mind. 
Toe  following  is  his  portrait  of  our  late  gracious 
sovcn'ijjn : — 

rnoco  Gebir  having  descended  mto  the  infernal  regions. 
\hv  vh  (d<>«  of  his  royal  ancestors  are,  at  his  request,  called 
uj>  to  hia  view  ;  and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide)— 
•'  Amnr,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
ti  itiat  wnh  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow? 
Listen  '  biin  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine. 
'        Shrinks  yrlhiig  from  that  sword  there,  engine-nung 

llr  too  amongst  my  ancestors  \    I  hate 
'        The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  ht  our  oounlryman  ?" 

**  Alas,  O  king ! 
l^Jo^a  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accursed 
IiicJeuiem  winds  blew  blighting  from  northeast." 
I         "He  was  a  wairior  then,  nor  lear'd  the  gods  V* 
*'  Gebir,  he  C^ar'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods, 
lluiiu^h  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored  ; 
I         AimI  w  as  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 

S4(uan(lcrM,  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling, 
,'         Aiitl  the  tanw  cruelty  and  cold  caprice— 
,         Oh  madness  of  mankind !  address'd,  adored  !"— 
I  Gebir,  p.  38. 

)  I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Sa- 
I  TB^u^,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them,  if 
I  hf*  (rrave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  wonhipper  will  suf- 
I  i^r  It ;  but  certainly  these  teachere  of  "  great  moral 
I  Ittmoits'^  are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange  company. 
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Salvt  Pctkk  sat  by  the  celestial  gate: 

f  It«  k^y  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
'^  httlr  trouble  hod  been  given  of  late  ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
D  It  »«nc<*  the  Gallic  era  **  eighty-eight" 

The  drrils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull. 
Ami  ^  a  pull  all  together,"  as  they  say 
At  *ca — 'Which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

IL 

The  angels  oil  were  singing  ont  of  tune, 
\ttd  hoane  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

Lsr^pcinc  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
I  >r  cun  a  nmarway  yonng  star  or  two, 


•  '"WulT^r  Sxrage  Landor,  Esq.,  author  of  **  Count  Julian, 
.  •n4r»-lv**— ♦•imagwaryronycrsntions,"  in  three  series— 
..  J  -.  .tn^>u«  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
• .;  4]  tfT^rcTice  of  politics  has  nerer  disturbed  their  personal 

\un^<  UiwanSs  each  other.    Mr.  Landor  has  long  resided 

s  sUeorVO  ill*  died  the  29th  of  January,  1820,— a  year  in 


Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  bnsineas  liird  naught  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  Uack  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  tlie  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo. 

That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  hcunan  ills. 

IV. 
His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years. 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt, 
(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 

For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 
And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out. 
By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 
Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  wore  named  his  clerks. 

V. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven  ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do. 
So  many  conqueron'  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew  ; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  tliousands  six  or  seven. 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  peus  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmearM  with  blood  and  dust 

VL 

This  by  the  way ;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd. 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  swoid, 
It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion— 

'Tis,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  revenion.) 

VII. 

Let 's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease. 
With  nothing  but  new-  names  subscribed  upon  't: 

'Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 
"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  bom 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIIL 
In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn* 

Died  George  the  Third  ;'  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sim : 
A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  reahn  undone ! 
He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  beliind, 
Oue  half  as  mad — ^and  t'  other  no  less  blind. 


which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.] 

>  [Here,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  transcribing 
a  few  of  Mr.  Southey's  hexameters  :— 

**PeMirc,  tbourh  not  in  ihougfat,  I  Mood  at  the  window,  botioldiaf 
MmuKAia,  ud  ltk»,  and  rait ;  tha  rallej  durobcd  of  iu  Tuduiv : 
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IX. 

He  died  ! — hts  deftth  madt)  no  great  stir  on  oorth ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  th«ra  was  profuBion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  auglit  but  tea»--«ave  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 

Of  elegj'  tliere  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  mannen, 

X. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodramc.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  7     The  funeral 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo.     [pall ; 

There  throbbM  not  there  a  thought  wiiich  pierced  the 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seemM  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold.* 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !     It  might 
Return  to  what  it  mu»i  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Ita  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  baae  uumummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 
He  's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He  's  buried  ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary  ecrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where  's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 
"  God  save  the  king  !*'     It  is  a  large  economy 

In  God  to  save  the  like  ;  but  if  he  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 

Of  thost!  who  think  damnation  better  still : 
I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 

In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circuinHcribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 
The  etcniity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 
I  know  this  is  unpopular  ;  I  know 

'Tis  bIa^phemous ;  I  know  one  may  bo  damn*d 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism  ;  I  know  we  are  crammM 
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Bnaliiti;^   in*  wand,  ahouid    (auc. aim,  lliat  U««<rjfe  tiur  Kiu)f  waa  d*" 

Thou  an  f  \-aaed!  I  cried:  thT«oul  ii  df'ivfr'J  from  l>onda|;;s! 
Tbo'i,  %»l»o  l.i«»l  lam  w  lunj  in  mri.ial  niul  vninl  ilarkiim, 
Th'^o  "'l  >•>  %("«lrr  tiravrn  !  tliv  |.>  .ic  -  ia  in  'ijli'  ai  d  in  e.\ury. 

C  .lU",  «i.  J  t*»ul  \\-n>t  \»  'fi  t  a  Hi-'!  I'l  vt..'-f  tn-m  (he'wrijrht 
An»«i-'  •!;  and  'hrrrwiihal  I  leil  a  Hr„kf  a«  ol    .i^!i(iii(ijr. 
With  a  ...ai  d  like  tha  nwh.nif  o(  wii>d«,  or  it.e  roani.jC  of  vaufa. 
If  frtim  uiil.iiiu  11  ctiiut,  I  Iriiow  nui,  v>  •I'dlen  il.e  •eiiiirt; 
Or  if  I  he  ltr*m  imell  in  thai  at  rone  rt««h  had  cipenilrd 
All  II*  e'f  nric  i-orei.    Of  •irfnjih  and  of  ihoujcdi  ii  btnd  u»; 
Httirwg,  and  airhi,  and  meam  were  gtm:'* 

lp*So  bjthc  tins^rn  comforted,  raia*^  I  my  hmd  in  ob*4lirnce. 
Anil  in  a  •au'«  I  found  mjtll  pla*-^,  arrli'd  OTfr  on  all  udet. 
HazTov  aiul  low  was  Uiat  taouM  of  the  dead.    Around  il  vtn  caAn% 


With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  oV 

I  know  that  all  save  England^  cborch  have  ibinuD  i 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churcfac* 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  datrtnd  bod  purchtA 

XV. 

God  help  na  all !  God  help  me  too !  I  am. 

God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  derU  can  vvb. 
And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook *d  fish, 
Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  Iamb ; 

Not  that  Vm  fit  for  rach  a  noble  dish 
As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry. 
Of  almost  everybody  bom  to  die^ 

XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys ;  when,  lo !  there  cai&e 
A  wondrous  noiae  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flsaw ; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  thiugR  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  mudI  axdan; 
But  be,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink* 
Said,  **  There  's  another  star  gone  out,  1  think  r* 

XVII. 
But  ere  ho  could  return  to  his  repose* 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyo 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  hie  bop- 

'*  Saint  porter,'*  said  the  angel,  **  prithee  riw  T 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glov* 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  witli  heavenly  dy«»: 
To  which  the  saint  replied,  "  WeB,  whalV  tbeWtrr! 
Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  ail  this  clatter  T 

XVIII. 

"No,"  quoth  the   cherab;  ** George    the  ThiH  * 
dead.***  :iprrtl*. 

"And   who  is  George   the  ThMr*  irfiiy^  iV 
"  What  George  i    what    Third  r     ••  The  kinf  W 
England,"  said 

The  angel.    "  Well !  he  won*t  find  kings  lo  jartk 
Him  on  his  way  ;  but  does  he  wear  hw  head ! 

Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tuttle. 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  gran*. 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  alt  our  faces. 

XIX. 
"  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France  f 

lliat  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  eiwa 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  fare  to  advance 

A  claim  to  thotw  of  martyrs — like  my  own; 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 
But  having  but  my  Arey«,  and  not  my  brand, 
I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  h»  hand. 


Fach  in  ifa  iiirhe,  and  pjtl*  and  uma,  or-t  ^««»'»i  %«v4^Ha«. 

VfUft*  of  T*naii  I'lf,  rriaiii.ny  ih.'ir  hi— «  nn  #  »! 
BI«xoiirr  viT>d  mid,  «•  if  U*tA\  ir»m  th»  tif*-^  •«   -%v  «^m»« 
Nur  «at  \ht  f v^ldfii  tnn|T.  uor  «h*  fit'iVn  t»'-    Urt   -a-  •.     1 
Wliriicp  CBirv<  n.t  lijhi  «h<r*(>>  inat  f '«(««.<'  ^av-Jk  «v»  w.*  ae^** 
For  ihfre  »ai  no  Uiop,"  Arc— &<rt««A#y.) 
t(**0'cr  ih«  adamatidiM  ra<ra  an  %uft\  vow]  ra  ite  »aa^M. 
Ho!  h*  eiciaiin'd,  Kuij[Or.Tf:<  4>(  C«r  «j.>«J  >■  .-■•   .         «V^ 
Jlr-ir  heavrii  !     Ve  Ai.^U  Xitryt !     S.>..]»  »       W  U,.«l  a»*  *    »,   VI  ■  • 
Whom  II  conrrrvia,  a!ir><d!    Thou  llvi  .  ■\*  j  i-r'a  i«a  »  •  -•* 
Aafbr  a»or>-<iii«  »iiii.ino»a  «aa  ut'cr'd.<l<a  W   ti.*^  «»•  «w  •  . 
Bar«  it  at  luad  (Kn-*  Hrarrn ,  aitd  H«.>,  ua  lb««-  a  ilai  Miw      f^p*. 
Hea/d  and  ubaji'd  in  Oiamajr. 

A  niiU»«i 


Came  ai  the  awful  calL     In  wrairircla  xiik^e. 
Tier  over  tier  ilie.r  (Oi>k  theu-  place  :  ah.(i.  in  U*  dnaaipcv. 
Far  aa  the  aifhl  could  pirrrv,  ihat  fr'onoua  r«n«p«t  *  f.wM.aa*4 
Prom  the  akiru  of  XMm  ahinttig^  aMeaiUr,  a  idnHry  *^P* 
Roae  to  the  blue  aereue. and  nravn^  ini««ftf  ii  tiaayva^^* 
Taking  a  dciiaer  lom.*^^/ti4.J 

«  CLouis  X VL,  guiUotiaed  m  Jaonary,  ITM.] 
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XX. 

«  And  thf>n  he  set  up  rach  a  hctadleas  howl, 
That  all  the  s&ints  came  out  and  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  Bit«  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 
That  fellow  Paul— the  Dairenti !     The  akin 

Of  Saint  Burtholomew,  which  makee  hia  cowl 
In  heaven r  and  upon  earth  redeemed  his  nn, 

So  as  tn  make  a  martyr,  never  aped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

'*  Bttt  had  it  eome  up  here  upon  its  shouMen, 
Th«re  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell : 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Swnw  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ; 

And  M  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below.** 

XXII. 

IV  mfr^l  answered,  *<  Peter !  do  not  pout : 
The  kin?  who  comee  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  nevv^r  knew  much  what  it  was  abont — 
Ih  did  as*  doth  the  puppet— by  its  wire, 

And  wilt  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 
My  biuciiif*«H  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

his)  tnich  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

XXIII. 
V^liilc  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arrivuig  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 
Cfeaviug  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream,  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed,)  and  'midst  them  an  old  man 

With  au  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
lUJbed  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Se.aled  their  feUow*traveller  ou  a  cloud.* 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  np  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

X  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
Hi*  wingH,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

WhoNc  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  bniw  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-toss'd ; 

Firrce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
Aiid  tehere  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  g&te 
\e*cr  to  bo  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

1 1*  T>*«  I  t»rt«#<d  lh«  Kinjf.    From  a  elowd  which  eoTer'd  th»  «i»emenl 
i\  ,  *,.<r«rffM]  fufTOtiptoM:  l»»TCHW*rU  hw  fMC«  ««•  (lirveted,  [IfudeU. 
It   1  «<  •  vr^r.l  hia  •'vra  wcr*  rnicfit,  and  henrrnward  hia  arms  were  cx- 
I  f  .i»r  It  mw  appiriwh'd  ri» rr«<e<  him  with  Joyful  otwinnee; 

fri-  ..<  w».f  >u,  m  an  hour  of  wi«.  U»e  aaMMin  bcTM'ed  "•      ,    , 
U  t^n  •.!•  r..ui,»#l«  moiit,  ami  nw  ri>»oluta  rinue,  were  ne«Ued.  fmaT— 
TV.-*!    **hJ  ilM>  Monarfh,  hf re  f   Thoii,  Perctwt),  •ummon'd  b«fora 
1  >.»--    ft>  •  >•  vakraM  mtnd  to  the  wnnl  of  lite  roiiiiiry  reverted, 
V.   .«•'«»♦  hwMow.heRufcM.whalconrwbvihe  Pnnce  had  been  follow'dt 
R  fff.1  i«  hi»  rather •■  •teiM  hath  iha  Re'srent  lr«l,  wa»  the  answer  : 
/•.»•    »i  krh  be  pro»«d  awf  •••«,  at  a  Hine  when  weakiHm  or  error 
W..»uk  »i»»e  """k  u«  III  ahMme,  and  lo  ruin  have  huriM  «»■  hradlonr.— 
P,»-«  *•  <    tmin'd  then  ai  la»t,  wiih  aafeiy  and  honor  I  the  Monarch 
O  -  '.  *•«  I  »••  f  lji#p'd  hia  harida,— I  thank  the*-,  O  merciful  Father! 
f.  ,r*  h««h  b-^u  wvn  bf  the  kword,  th*  faithful  minwier  aiiawer'd. 
f  cj.»  h  »tfc."  &.«.~*»rfA«f  .1 

«  r?««f  Captiiin  8lr  Edward  Parry's  Voyai?c,  in  1819-20,  for 
-.r^  Di*«<»i  cry  o(  a  Northwest  passage.—"  I  believe  it  is 
»irnrr>t  imixisKiblc  for  words  lo  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
rAj-itft  f  wlMch  this  magnificent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 
•  jmjr»ou«  arch  hful  broken  into  irregular  masses,  streaming 
»a.i  m«**.-h  rapidity  m  different  directions,  varying  conlinually 
n  «K«r«  »od  interest,  and  extending  themselves  from  north, 
tr  lhi»  e«et,  to  north.  At  one  time  a  part  of  the  arch  near  the 
toMkitik  wa«  teat  tnto  oenvolutions  resembling  those  of  a  snake 


With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate. 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  witiiin ; 

He  pattered  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together. 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather. 

And  formd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt  [whither 

Around   their   poor  old  charge;   who  scarce  knew 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes,  (for  by  many  stories. 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  are  all  Tories.) 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 

Flung  over  space  a  universal  hue 

Of  mauy-color*d  flame,  until  its  tinges 

Reach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  now 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 

0*er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 

By  Captain  Parry's  crew,  in  "  Melville's  Sound."* 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light,' 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'ertbrowiug  light: 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likem^oses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,^  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

'Twas  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise  ;  the  portal  pass'd — ^he  stood  ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary — 


m  motion,  and  undulnting  rapidly,  an  appearance  which  we 
had  not  before  observed.  The  end  towards  the  north  was 
also  bent  like  a  shepherd's  crook.  The  usual  pale  light  of 
the  aurora  strongly  resembled  that  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus;  a  very  slight  tinge  of  red  wm 
noticed  on  this  occasion,  when  the  aurom  was  most  vivid, 
but  no  other  colors  were  visible."  P.  135.] 

ir»«Thit»  »■  he  Bpske,  inethou^hi  the  •urronndme  «pace  dilated; 
Over  »iei»d  1  lehrld  the  uifimte  ether;  beneath  "• 
I,«y  the  wjli'J  txparw  of  ihc  firmament  «pr*-a«l  like  a  pavement; 
Wliere«)«ver  I  l-nkM,  there  was  lijrht  and  'lory  an>iiii.l  ine  ; 
Briifhiest  It  aeemM  in  the  Eaet,  when*  the  New  Jerusalem  f  litltr^d. 
Kniinrni  on  a  hill,  there  siouti  the  Celestial  Citr ; 
Beainiii^  afar  it  »hoiie  ;  its  towers  ■nil  nipolns  ri»ine 
Hi<»-h  III  the  airsereii*-,  wiih  the  hri^hineM  of  f>l'l  •«'  'he  furnace, 
WTiere  on  their  bren-Jih  the  spleiulor  la;r  inieii*«  and  q.jirs<-«-nl: 
Pan  with  a  fierier  jr'ow,  and  a  short  quick  iremnloiis  in.itii.n. 
Like  the  bitniinir  uvropiu;  and  tuirets  and  piiiiiacleii  sparkletl, 
Playiiif  i)i  j.'te  of  liirht,  wiih  a  diamoiid-hke  gloty  corusi'aiiU 
Drawing  nenr,  I  beheld  what  over  the  penal  was  written: 
Thia  is  the  Gale,"  Slc— Southey.] 

4  [Johanna  Southcote,  the  aged  lunatic,  who  fancied  her- 
self, and  was  btlieved  by  many  thousand  followers,  to  be 
with  child  of  a  new  Messiah,  died  in  1815.  There  is  a  full 
account  of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  4fl«.] 
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(I  say  young,  bef^ng  to  be  nnderatood 

By  looks,  not  years;  and  should  be  yery  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seemM  a  little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-anj^elic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nnraea 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  dont 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high  ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Thau  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "  champ  clos"  the  spheres. 

XXXIII 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 

And  that  **  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay, 

Must  keep  him  company  ;  and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  houn. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act. 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  othet  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven  ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modem  beau. 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 


>  ["  No  saint  in  the  course  of  his  reli^ous  warfare  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than 
Ht.  Johnson :  he  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance 


In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  riiow 
Cause  why  King  Q^at^  by  no  means  eouhl  or  ikoold 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  wo 
Eterual,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  iHiom  history  mentisns. 

Who  long  have  '*  paved  heU  with  their  good  iatcfr 
tions."^ 

XXXVIII. 

Michael  began :  "  What  wouldst  thou  with  tbii  man, 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  begin. 
That  thou  caust  claim  him  7  Speak !  and  do  thy  iriD, 

If  it  be  just :  if  iu  his  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  kmg  and  mortal,  say. 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 

XXXIX. 

"  Michael !"  replied  the  Prince  of  Air, "  even  hew, 
Before  the  Gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dost, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  livt 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  oa  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  miiliona  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 
"  Look  to  owr  earth,  or  rather  mine:  it  was, 

Once,  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 
In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas! 

Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pas 

In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things: 
I  thmk  few  worth  danmation  aave  their  kin^— 

XLI. 

"  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  lord  ;  and  even  had 

I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  you 
Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bsd, 

That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  thenoselves :  so  much  morenwi 

And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse. 

Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLIL 
*'  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again: 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
woifea 
Began  in  youm's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  rri^i 

The  worid  and  he  both  wore  a  di^rent  form, 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLIIL 

**  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  dd: 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm. 

And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 
How  to  a  minion  fir«t  he  gave  the  helm ; 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 

Thme  eye  along  America  and  France. 


on  this  subject, '  Sir,  bell  la  paved  with  good  inteatioos.' ' 
Bofwett,  vol.  V.  p.  305,  ed.  l&i.] 
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XUV. 
"Til  triM,  he  WM  a  tool  from  6nt  to  last, 

(I  have  the  woriinieii  nfe ;)  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  ooMomed.    From  oat  the  past 

Of  ag«8,  ■tnce  manktiid  have  kuown  the  rule 
0/  ffiooarohe — ^from  the  bloody  rolls  amasB^d 

Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Ciesari'  school, 
Take  the  wont  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
iMore  diench*d  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the  slam. 

XLV. 

"  Ho  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
Nations  as  men,  hAme  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  uUerM  the  word  *  Liberty ." 
Found  George  the  Third  their  fint  oppouent  Whose 

litHtory  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes? 

I  snuit  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 

Ha  Dcutmi  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

xLvr. 

"  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  thiB  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicins*  board, 

U  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  |rraut  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millioos  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 

"  Tho  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  aud  his  prepared,  if  not 

Ciinipleted  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  h'w  vices,  without  what  begot 

Coni(iaaiion  for  htm — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

A  if*»on  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 

Vpou  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake  ! 

XLvni. 

"  TiTf*  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
Thr  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

A  vart  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,— 
Frrodom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Lord, 

Mtrhsel,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter !     Cold 
Mtut  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 

Hk*  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

U  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX 

'*  Tmr !  he  a]low*d  them  to  pray  God :  but  as 
A  coiuiequenca  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

^^hirh  would  huvo  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
>Vah  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe." 

fi-it  lii*re  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 
Aiifl  rri«'d,  **  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Tr..  Hf-aven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 

i^nil'<  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself! 


'  Siriuer  will  I  with  Cerberas  exchange 
M)  odice  (and  Ais  is  no  sinecure) 


;<■" 


IIL's  determinatioD  against  the  Catholic  claims.] 

••  From  the  sppotil*  rcfion, 

ti<    •  >  %Mt|  Milphurou*  clouii*  ruU'd  mi,  and  coiOpleUii  tb«  circle. 
I       .  aub  llw  SptfiU«ri>.ur«M2,  in  CMierrnial  dirtneu  eiirelopcd, 

*  »      Hs"  8.'uUwl  th»  Wicked,  wtio,  wiilul  iii  jpMili  and  error, 
'.•  ^  l^«  mn-rnm  <ir«B.  and  now  »»r»  iibidinf  IM  wngtt. 

•  ■■  •»(•  i^  pt»e«  to  ibrm  btou^hi  nw  rtprieval  froiii  aniruiih  ; 
l\0j  n»  ttivir  ««il  tlMfurbta  and  daaifM  of  loipvctnl  malic*, 

L«  t.  mm)  ltau>,  and  bl«*pb«xiu>u«  rafe,  and  remoraa  uoavailiaK, 

C«.7«d  •  Wli  wtthiu.  Is  wtiicb  all  ouur  aflicdon, 

b  It  atkATkCud  tka  wtamt  mif  hi  bt  dMm'd  •  nmiaiioo  of  toniiMil. 
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Than  see  this  royal  bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  I** 

"  Saint  I"  replied  Satan,  *'  yon  do  well  to  avense 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure  ;* 

And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 

1*11  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven.*' 

LL 
Hero  Michael  interposed :  "  Good  saint !  and  devil ! 

Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter !  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression. 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?" — "  No." — "  If  you  please, 
m  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LIL 
Then  Satan  tum'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 

Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand. 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 

In  all  the  planets,  and  helPs  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Saton's  most  sublime  inventions.* 

LIIL 
This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 

As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damuation 
Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assign'd  ;  but  where  their  inclination 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game. 
They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 
They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may. 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins ;'  or  like  to  an  "  entr^" 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay. 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distauce  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd. 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year. 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe  :* — 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — ^^twas  half  a  minute : 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 

Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 
But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 

At  the  edg«  of  th«  cloud,  tba  Pnnrea  of  DarlriieH  vrre  manbaird ; 
Dimlj  deacned  wiihiii  were  wmg*  »iid  Iruculfi.t  lar*-!!; 
And  in  the  ihick  ot)«cure  there  •trur|;led  a  iniiimou*  uproar, 
Railiiiir.  and  fury,  and  atrire,  thai  (tic  whole  ilvep  U>Jv  ut  JarkiMta 
BLoird  like  •  troubled  eea,  with  a  wide  aud  a  maiiil»ld  moiioii.'* 

s  [A  gold  or  gilt  key,  peeping  from  below  the  skirts  of  the  I 

coat,  marks  a  k>rd  chamberlain.]  ! 

*  [An  allusion  to  Horace  Walpole's  expression  in  a  letter  ! 

— "  The  summer  has  set  in  with  tts  usual  sevirity.**]  \ 
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And  if  they  ran  a  raoet  they  woaM  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  oouiiera  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  aome  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — ^the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appeared, 

(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  i^^geaut  ere  a  squall ;)  it  ncar'd, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 
Like  an  atrial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steered, 

Or  tea*  steer'd,  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer ; — 

LVIII. 
But  take  yonr  choice ;)  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud ; 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses.' 
But  such  a  cloud !  No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  ; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space  ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese, 
(If  nations  may  be  likeo'd  to  a  goose,) 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  ^  hell  broke  loose." 

UX. 
Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 
There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus !"— "  What  *s  your 
wull?" 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd:  the  French  ghost 
swore 
In  certain  terms  I  sha'n't  translate  in  full. 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war, 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
"  Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane ; 

In  short,  a  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign. 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades: 
All  summoned  by  this  grand  "  subpccna,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damiiM  like  me  or  yon. 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale. 
As  angels  can  ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 


1  [*'  Oh  the  cerulean  floor  by  thnttlrcad  circle  mrrounded, 
SiimmI  the  ■oul  of  (he  Kinf  alone.     In  frunl  vaa  (lie  Preaeiwt 
Vcii'd  wiih  cxcraa  ol  li;fhi ;  and  behind  waa  the  blackneaa  of  darkncat; 
When  the  irumpet  waa  blown,  and  tba  An^l  made  proelaniaiioo — 
Lr>,  where  ihe  Knijr  appear* !    Come  forward,  je  who  arraign  bin  ! 
Furth  Iroin  (he  lund  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  (he  eummotia. 
It  WKB  ihc  Spirii  by  whom  hi*  rij^htpou*  reifcn  had  been  IrmiblaU; 
Likeai  111  form  uncouth  to  ihc  hi<leoua  liloli  whom  India 
(Lull'  by  fTuiiiy  nef  iMt  lo  htlliih  dr<u»ion«  abandou'd,) 
Wurthi|»a  with  horrib'.c  rile*  ofhelt'-drKriiciion  and  torture. 
M Any-headed  and  inonitroua  the  Fiend  ;  with  numberleaa  facMi 
Nuniberleaa  beilial  ear*  rrrci  to  all  rumoro,  and  rcxleaa, 
And  wiib  numb«rle«a  mouihn  which  were  tili'd  with  liea  m  witli 
Claiiiora  nroae  aa  he  ranie,  a  confuiion  of  turbulent  voiceo, 
MalrdiciKNi*.  and  lilaianl  loiif  uc»,  and  viperous  biaoea; 
Ai>d  lu  the  hubbub  of  aenwIeM  aouiide  the  watchwonla  of  faction,— 
Frrrdont,  Invaded  Riifhta,  Corrupt  inn,  and  War,  otMl 
Loudly  uwunccd  wcr«  heard."— JoMlAey.J 


*  (In  rtfennet  to  thia  part  of  Mr.  Sonthey**  poem,  the  Eclectic  lleTtewer, 
we  bt>!ieve  (be  laie  Rev.  Rubtrt  Mall,  ■aid— ''Mr.  Southey'a  'Viainn  of 
Jiiifv-ineiii*  IS  unaueitionably  a  profane  poem.  The  aaoerlioa  will  ata'trer 
iboae  only  wha  uo  not  eon*td<rr  what  la  the  import  of  the  word.  Prolanc- 
iien  ia  the  inevrRnt  uac  of  aacrcd  name*  and  thin^a.  A  bnrleaqw  of  ihin^ 
incred,  whether  intentional  or  not,  ii  protaneneoa.  To  appiv  tb«  langrua^ 
9l  Scripture  in  a  ludicrou*  connection  u  lo  profane  it.  The  mummery 
of  prayer  en  the  atagv,  though  'n  a  oeriout  piav,  is  a  rroea  profanauon  of 
aacrrd  ihin|^  Aud  all  acii  which  come  under  the  takin;^  of  God's  iianM 
in  vain  are  acta  of  profaneneaa.  Acrordinjf  to  this  definition  of  the  word, 
the  Laureate's  •  Vision  of  Judgment'  la  a  poem  grossly  and  uupardonably 
profoiic.     Mr.  Bouihtjr'a  iateetioo  waa,  «•  mn  well  pcrauoilcd,  rtrj  for 


He  turned  all  co1oi»-*bs  a  peacock**  tail. 

Or  sunset  streaming  thnnigh  a,  Gotliio  Aylagfat 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  ataJe, 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  hariion  by  night. 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  rovww 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LXIL 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  SaUn:  "  Wby~ 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

Our  difierent  parties  make  us  fight  bo  shy, 
I  ne*er  mistake  you  for  a  pergonal  foa ; 

Our  difference  is  political^  aud  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below. 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you :  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whatever  yoa  do  i 


LXIII. 

**  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  yon  abase 
My  call  for  witnesses^    I  did  not  mean 

That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  predoce ; 
*Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 

True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  loee 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 

Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality.** 

LXIV. 
Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 

Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view: 
I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  thie 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 
Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britaiu*s  case  with  yon 
Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 
Of  him ;  I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows!* 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon,^  (late  calKd  *'  mnltifaced*' 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey.)     "  Then  we'll  call 

One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  conereas,  and  diiq>ense  with  all 

The  rest,"  quoth  Michael:  **  Who  may  be  so  greord 
As  to  speak  first?  there  's  choice  enougli — who  «haO 

It  be?"   Then  Satan  answer'd,  *« There  are  many;    ' 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkee  as  well  as  any." 

LXVL 

A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 

t  (  **  But  when  he  stood  in  the  Praaewce. 

TlMfi  voa  the  Fiend  dismay  *d,  though  with  impodeaca  ciaJicd  aa  a  pt> 

ment ; 
And  the  lyin^  loncuea  were  mute,  and  the  bpo.  wliieh  hod  scatier*4 
Accusation  and  slander,  were  stitl.    No  lima  foreeaston 
This,  ill  the  Frrteiice  he  stm<d :  no  place  for  IhrHt;  tar  di^wnbtor 
No  poaaihilitv  there.     Fiom  the  souls  on  IJM  edVe  «f  the  ')«<kr«>«, 
TvM  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  ayents  o<  minrhicU  ooU  t«>'e  "«■ 
Show  theniselve*  faithful  now  to  the  CAuae  lor  wttjch  they  U^\  U^^'i- 
Wretched  and  ffuilty  soul*,  where  now  iheir  auilaeny  f    When  at* 
Art  the  inaolriii  tonj^uea  ao  ready  of  old  at  rejvit>dcr  t 
Where  the  lofty  pretences  ol  pulmc  virtue  and  lieednn  T 
Where  the  j^ibe,  and  the  jeer,  and  the  thra«i,  the  cnvewMo'd  iovsOTse, 
Calumny,  falscho«Kl,  fraud,  and  the  whole  nmmuuition  wt  mm  %:"'. 
Wretched  and  ^iliy  aoiiln,  ihey  Mood  in  the  face  of  iheu  JN-vf*  fv. 
Conscious  and  s«-lf-<c<«idrmn'd;  cotilrnntvil  wtthhiA  they  hvl  v/Kwi, 
At  the  Judf  iiMrat-a«ai.*  they  alood."— SMtlA«y.] 


I 


from  bting  irrelirioos;  and,  indeed,  the  profcnesiraa  of  Ute  poem  1 
ariaoa  from  the  ludicroua  effect  produced  by  the  bul  taaie  omI  m.*  ■ 
the  performance,  far  which  hia  laieuiiona  ar*  tltatiy  not  m«w>»v 
Whatever  libeniea  a  poet  m«y  claim  to  lake,  ia  repweiin* !■*■>«  i 
allegorical,  with  the  invisible  realitiea  of  the  worM  lo  rof«#,  (t* 
fatuua  of  politiral  B^al  has,  in  this  iitaiance,  cwned  Mr.  &»•  -Kfi  t^ 
yond  any  aaairnalile  bounde  of  poetical  twMiae.  It  woai«l  have  t-r  - 
to  Celebrate  ilif  apoiheoeia  of  the  aonarrh;  Imm«  whca  ho  ir»  •'*' 
iravestie  the  flnal  Judgment,  and  to  convert  iho  awful  if-ibm  •  •' 
into  a  drawing- room  levee,  where  he,  (he  Pom  Laa«*«i«>,  >ahe«  i.p'- 
self  to  play  the  part  of  a  lord  in  waiiitty.  preeetitiny^  vr*  Ot^tr^  *  -  « 
after  another  to  kiae  hoada  on  prcnotion^— what  abovld  be  f^'-  ».  •<> 
turned  to  rare«.*'J 
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Drpfls'd  in  a  raahimi  now  forgotten  quite  ;^ 
For  all  the  fashtons  of  the  flesh  stick  long 
'  By  propl^  in  the  next  world ;  where  nnite 

All  the  coNtnines  since  Adam*s,  rigrht  or  wrongs, 
I  From  Eve's  fi^-^eaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 
Almost  am  aoaoty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII. 

,  The  spirit  kmkM  aronnd  upon  the  crowds 

Aasrmbled,  and  exclaim'd,  '*  My  friends  of  all 
'  The  i«)thereH,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  donds ; 
So  let  *if  to  business:  why  this  general  call  7 
If  thcKM"  are  freeholdf  m  I  f«oe  in  shrouds, 
;      And  *tuf  for  an  election  that  they  b4wl, 
,  Behold  a  candidate  with  nntiim'd  coat! 
Saint  Peter,  may  I  ooant  npon  yoar  vote?*' 

LXVUL 

I  *'  Sir/*  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake ;  these  tilings 
I      Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
!  Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 
'      U  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  yon  know/* 
'  **Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings/* 
I      Said  Wilkes,  "  are  cherubs ;  and  that  soul  below 
'  Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
!  A  ^ood  deal  older*— Bless  me !  is  he  blind  ?" 

LXIX. 

"^  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,*'  the  Augrel  said. 
"  If  you  have  aujrht  to  arrai«rn  in  him,  the  tomb 
I      Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 
Tp  lift  itnelf  again<it  the  loftiest*' — "  Some," 
Said  Wilkes,  *'  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 
'  For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 
.  H^re  told  them  what  I  tliought  beneath  the  sun." 

I  LXX. 

I  ^  Abort  the  son  repc^at,  then,  what  thou  hast 
'      To  urge  a«paiinst  him,"  said  the  Archangel.  "  Why,*' 
I  H^^ified  the  spirit,  **  since  old  scores  are  past, 
;      MiMt  I  tnm  evidence?     In  faith,  not  I. 
I  IWdm,  [  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 
,      With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 
•  f  don*t  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
IIi«  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI. 

*'  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  p<M>r  artlncky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 

Hot  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  len 
Than  Bote  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 


h.><»*T 


Owe 


'*  Bcholilinir  the  foivmnat, 
fafkU  fy«  oMiqit#,  I  kii«w  m  the  Arebnm) 


>^*>^v«  itir  antliinkitif  iHipulB<<<>  heU\  (or  their  i<li)l  rikI  hero, 

!.«<<  -•  M«*ral«  in  lin  ila^.     But  how  w«*  tti«(  couiiii'iuince  eltcrM 

W,<k<r~  oMMKMHi  o(  rvMr  i»r  of  •hnntv  hml  oevifr  been  wiuicae'd  ; 

r  .'  •nvitwiWf  fonrhceU  stMs^t'J  ;  niid  ihnw  e,vc«  whcrriii  niAlie* 

f )..-,  .tmI  tiv^ii  w«m«  to  nbMip  with  wit  mill  hilarity  temper^. 

I.    •  ir-^  itrrti  ■  floom  their  mcHiml'ul  expreaaion  hN<J  eeilleu ! 

L    ■  w  ^eailMl  n  tHiw  ttMt  no\  tiom  n  (>iirp»«e  malijrnant, 

>  "  Will*  »vtl  ti»(«nt,  he  hul  r.hoteii  lhi>  wrvicc  of  cril, 

t'    f»  Hi*  evn  <lexir«f«  the  kUvii,  with  pri>llijr«ie  irnpnlw, 

5    <•  1 1  l>T  telfUhMc**  MitfviK).  «Mt)  re«liirMi  vr  MUf hi  that  mlflit  fntlov 

'        .1  k»  pteMi  HI  onlf  etc  tier  «  roitf^Miidii  nt  b&wiien  % 

*     -.<j  (^  h(ii«  the  raieni  ofhi*  ^iih ;  ur  hope  to  ntoiw  for 

P       >«>•  cs<i«ed  «l  h«nM.  when  nil  oi>l  (tw\*  were  ahaieil, 

(.-  •rve«-4iMi  ahroad.  a<»«J  the  intiii  of  woe*  iKal  had  I'ollow'd! 

'•mt -.««««(  «ii4  ^HaioyaliT,  tike  ih#  teeih  ul'the  Urajrois 

Ht  '•«!  ^rwiiMi  111*  «i«nU;  they  ImuI  ripeii'U  heynntl  Uie  Atlanlk  ;* 

T   »r»ir»   tN  n«l«»ral  Virih,  rediiMn,  rm>tt.  rcvalii(l<tM,  , 

f  ••<«•  SMd  ffvcmved  the  aMiJa,  awl  rrapM  ih«  liarvett  of  horror*; 

*•  w  •• — «lww«  ehiNiM  the  filafne  be  etay'd  I    Oh,  moat  to  be  pitwd 

T  «^Y  >■  *ll  eiMtU  m  bat*.  wW  «ee  no  lerm  Ui  the  evil 

7^  r  •  ,  tkMf  fiitki  have  raiaacl,  no  rml  to  their  inner  upbntiding'a! 

Mu*  *  cwatlU  not  chaoae  bat  know,"  4tc.-SoHlA<y.] 

•.  <«0^  ^pV  vnrlil  Im*  (vnarallir  the  fredit  of  ha*infr  first  iij^tited  th« 
I  >  m%  .'H  vm  to  illaiiiHiMe.  aiul  eoon  lel  in  a  XAxi*.  the  fimat  part  of 
«_••«•  "t*  i  •bMA  lit*  Btm  tfiniwt*  atruck,  and  the  ftnt  ipark  elicited. 
%r    ^  ^  fm%  U/ba  Wilkaa,  a  few  jrcan  before.    In  a  itiaa  of  praroand 


To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Smce  they  were  both  damn*d  lonpr  ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below :  for  me,  I  have  forgiven. 
And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus^  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 

«  Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand  all  this; 

You  tum'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died,' 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry  ;  you  forget  that  hia 

Reign  is  concluded  ;  whatsoe'er  betide. 
He  wou't  be  sovereign  more :  you've  lost  your  labor, 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbor. 

LXXIII. 
"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I  beheld  you  iu  your  jesting  way. 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  davi 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  JPitt, 

His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  fsulher  ills ; 
I'll  have  him  gagg'd — 'twas  oue  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 

"  Call  Junius  !"*     From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd, 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze. 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd,  (but  to  be  ba1k*d, 

As  we  shall  see,)  and  jostled  hands  and  knees. 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder. 
Or  like  a  humau  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 
The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair*d  figure, 

That  look*d  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth  ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor. 

But  naught  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth  : 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth  ; 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Chaugeid  every  instant — to  tohat,  none  could  say. 

LXXVI. 
The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Gould  they  distinguiedl)  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 

They  varied  like  a  dream — now  hero,  now  there  ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly  ;  and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father:  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 


•  rForlhe  political  historvof  John  Wilkes,  who  died  cham- 
berlain of  the  city  of  London,  we  must  refer  to  any  history 
of  the  reign  of  George  111.  His  profligate  personal  charac- 
ter is  abundantly  displayed  in  the  collection  of  his  letters, 
published  by  his  daughter!  since  his  death.] 

t[**  Who  iri^fht  the  other  be,  his  romrade  in  |r<*ilt  and  in  iniirerin«r. 
Brought  lo  the  prnnl  like  him,  mid  Bhriiikiiijr  likr  hitn  from  ihc  trial  t 
Nainelca  the  Littelirr  live<l,  and  ahoi  hi*  arrowk  m  darhneM; 
Uniletffcird  he  p&at'ii  to  tht  ^nwt,  and,  leavioir  l>rhinil  hun 
Noaiotia  work*  on  eanh,  and  the  pent  of  an  ctiI  eiamplr, 
W^oi  to  ihp  world  bcymid,  where  no  oScneee  are  hidden. 
MaiikM  had  he  been  in  hi*  lite,  and  now  a  »ianr  of  iron. 
Riveted  ruand  bia  heiitl,  had  aboli«h'<l  his  fentnrei  r'aicver. 
Sptechlrae  the  slanderer  stood,  and  iiini'd  hia  face  from  the  Monartb, 


Iron-bound  as  it  wait,  ».  .  so  inautiporiKblv  drradful 
Soon  or  (ate  to  consciooe  g\n\t  ia  tm  eye  of  the  injurad. 


peace,  the  restleaa  spirit  of  men,  deprived  of  other  ohjeets  of  public  eun- 
osily,  se:ied  with  avidity  on  Ihuor  qnestioiia  whirh  were  thrn  it/^ifHird  with 
so  much  violence  in  England,  louching^  the  riffh's  of  the  prt>p'p  and  of  the 
rovenimeni,  and  the  natiinr  of  pfiwer.  The  end  of  the  pn'ttical  drama  was 
in  favor  of  what  was  called,  an«l  in  aome  respects  was,  th«  liberty  of  ihe  jjeo- 
ple.  fincouraired  bv  ilie  suceea»  of  litis  rreai  cnmediiin,  the  curtain  was  no 
sooner  ilropped  on  tiic  ecene  ttf  Europe,  than  new  actors  hastened  to  raise  h 
ajfain  in  America,  ami  lo  rive  the  world  a  new  play,  inflidieljr  mof*  intar- 
eaiinf  aud  more  bnlliant  ihao  iJm  Aral.**— JV.  Shnond.} 
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Lxxvn. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife  :*  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds:  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.* 

Lxxvni. 

The  moment  that  yon  had  pronounced  him  one. 
Presto  !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don*t  think  bis  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  sliifted  so  from  one  to  t'  other; 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  tliis  epistolary  "  Iron  mask."' 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 
"  Three  gentlemen  at  once,"  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one  ;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  hhn  ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sij^ht — like  fogs  on  London  days : 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.* 

LXXX. 

I've  aa  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer. 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown : 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 
'Tis  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really,  trultft  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI, 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 


1  [Amonf^  the  various  persons  to  whom  the  Letters  of 
Junius  have  boon  aitnbuteil  we  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  (leorRO  Sark^ille,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Dunning,  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd.  Dr. 
Wilmot,  *c.) 

«  (♦'  1  don*l  know  uhat  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be 
dead '  If  suddenly  «|>oplered,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave 
without  jiending  his  ct^wAai*  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity 
♦  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.,  buried  in  the  parish  of  *  *  *  *  *,' 
Repair  Ins  monument,  ye  churchwardens  I  Print  a  new 
ednion  of  his  Letters,  ve  booksellers '.  Impossihle,— the 
man  must  br  ahvr,  and  will  never  die  w^thout  the  disclosure. 
I  like  hiin  .—he  was  a  goo<l  hater."— Wyron  Jhary,  Nov.  23, 
1813.    Sir  Philip  Francis  died  m  Dec.  1818.) 

»  [The  mystery  of  "  Thomme  au  masque  de  fer,"  the  ever- 
lasting pu7.7.le  or  the  last  century,  has  at  length,  in  general 
opinion,  iH'en  cleared  up,  by  a  French  work  published  in  Ib'iS, 
and  which  formetl  the  baMs  of  an  entertaining  one  in  English 
by  Lord  Do\er.     See  Quarterly  Rfview,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  19.] 

«  [That  the  work  entitled  "  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a 
Distingui'-hed  Living  Characlcr  established,"  proves  Sir 
I'hilip  Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm  ;  but  this  we 
can  Mifely  assert  ;  that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be- 
iie\e  he  is  not.  and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be 
fountl  to  have  misleil  us  m  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  con- 
rluMons  dr.iwn  fmm  proofs  of  a  similar  kind  may  hence- 
fotth  lH»  shaken.— Mackintosh.) 

*  The  well-known    motto  of  Jiuiius  is,  **  Stmt  noatimu 

*  M^OiiifTi.  w*  r%  iltinbl  cnvd  th«  multtrftc**]  Denoo  in  •uger; 

Think  >•  ihfo  \  \  Otnint  to  »honfii  xhe  term  of  ^our  penance  I 
Iftck  10  \our  pcital  dtiw !  -  And  with  bornblc  fTMp  pt«BtM 


Them  written  without  heads;  am!  books;,  we  m«. 
Are  fillM  as  well  withotit  the  hitter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  doe, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger**  moath,  will  bother 

The  worid  to  say  if  there  be  month  or  antbor. 

LXXXII. 

"  And  who  and  what  art  thou  T*  the  Archancel  said. 

**  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-p«^,** 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.** — "  Canst  thou  upbraid,** 

Continued  Blichael,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further?"  Junius  answer'd,  *'  Yoo  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  his  tmswer  to  my  letter : 

LXXXIIL 
'*  My  charges  upon  record  will  ootlosl 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomk.*' 
"  Repent*6t  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  "  of  eenie  p^ 

Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  deoo 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  7    Thoa  wast 

Too  bitter — is  it  not  sol — in  thy  gioom 
Of  passion  ?" — "  Passion  !'*  cried  the  phanlom  dim, 
**  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him." 

LXXXIV. 

**  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written:  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine !"     So  spokr 

Old  **  Nominis  Umbra  ;***  and  while  neakm^  ytt. 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke.* 

Then  SaUn  said  to  Michael,  «•  I>oii*t  kmk    [l^oke. 
To   call   George   Wariiingtoo,'   and  Jotai   Haas 

And  Franklin ;" — but  at  this  time  there  was  heaid 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stor'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  poet. 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  Iook*d  as  if  his  journey  cost 


Seiiinr  ihc  fuilty  pair,  he  ■wunf  tkem  aloft,  aad  la  <i^ww 
HurlMlhem  all  abroad,  far  into  the  lulpht * — ' 


Sons  of  Faction,  be  vamM!    And  ^«  y*  .  ,, 

Jiittire,  and  b^ar  in  iniiiO  that  afier  (Waiti  iImltv  o  Jif<lfi»««i. 
Wiiirliiijr,  a»ar  they  tew'.    Nor  loa|r  himMlf  «lid  •»  carrv, 
»r  from  th*  (rroumJ  when  km  noad,  emvfkK  npky  »  vvtoavaw 
He  too  vaa  hurried  avay:  awl  tha  blait  «itl)  lif&an;  a*4  da. 
Volleriiir  arifht  anO  ale'fl  amit]  the  arriioittia**  Ua>l— l 
6catier\I  iia  incnaiei  accuraed.  and  bcjvistl  Ui*  tu«it«  cJ  MAtf 
Drtire  ihe  hirrnte  bot(  obecene.  ibeT  howling  and  rrtmam^ 
Fell  prMipiiaia  down  to  ilMir  OolorMia  fi»em  ot  mmSmmme^^- 

t[  ^^TbaroUeTiheikvailsr 

Ceaaed,  and  all  aotinda  were  huahM.  lt:l  ajram  trttm 

Waa  the  voice  of  the  Angrtl  beard  Uinyu/n  ite  •«*we«  •/  1 

Ho!  he  rzcLtimM   Kiiif  Georg^e  of  Cd^iaml  alaMieib  i*   wV** 

Hell  haib  tierii  Jiimb  lu  Lie  preaence.     Vc  wttooM  c«i^  mrrmt^.  ^ 

Coine  )e  before  bim  now,  and  her*  accvac  v  •k*£>t«*  kiaa  ' 

....    Prom  (be  Sera  «  «^  ttot  Bmrnm-x 
Soma  w«rv  than  tbao  who  advaaced ,  b»4  tm&n  Irwm  i^  A«ta 

meefiiir, 
Sptrita  who  had  not  jrel  aecompliah'd  lbe*e  pvntrmn^, 
'\  et  t<«inf  cleanaed  from  pnde.  rram  fari>a«  aarf  «r       '   ' 
funtTil  of  I  be  fllin  wherewiih  the  eve  of  itae  and  ■ 

Thpy,  in  their  loiter  aiate.  aaw  all  thiur*  <t»ar. 

Oiip  alone  remauiM,  wbrii  the  nwl  had  nxtnA  tc  '^aar  *>>■— 
Pilrntlj  be  had  rtood,  and  aiill  luiiBftved  biaJ  tr  aWMav 
Wiih  a  ateadr  mini,  TTfr^nled  tiw  face  tf  tlM  Mw«n^ 
Thoti^hifnl  awhile  be  jraveil  i~~ 
'  Here  th^n  at  the  Gate  of  Hea*ra  w«  afwisn  T  aB*l  I**  l^ii 

*  Km;  uf  Kiif  laud  !  alt>eit  in  iile  oppoaeO  U>  c««k  aaaar. 
Here  we  meet  at  laat.     Not  nnprepartd  fn  ite  i *i;ai^f 
Ween  1;  for  we  bud  tM>th  oudivad  all  •naiiif.  tmtidunm^ 
Sach  to  each  thai  }ii»iice  which  each  fnmi  «  r*  h»i  « 
III  the  coura*  of  crenta,  to  tb*e  I  actmM  «»  a  Ka6it» 
Thou  a  Trmnt  lo  ma  ,—*a  auvmrif  d*tS  fiir— aiaii  *«!»  ^^m 
Diirinr  evil  dara,  when  nrht  aou  vronr  atv  c»«i»««db4l** 

•  Waahiiifton ."  nid  the  Mooarrh,  •  well  haM  Umi  aiMtna,  aak*  V 
Juat  to  thyaelf  and  to  me.    On  ihtm  m  tb*  ^dt  of  lAe  <vm* 
Wbn,  for  wirked  enda,  with  fonl  arta  of  fa^tim  aad  'aWWo^. 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flama :  htit  venlf  tbef  ha««  Uta*  g^r^/m 
Tboo  AoA  I  *n  free  from  oSeae«.'~ 

When  thai  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Mawartli  affwia^  li»  mimmX*i 
L«ok*d,  bttt  noM  da*  turn  fonk.**  ac.-'/ftii.] 
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Some  tiDQble.    When  bis  burden  down  be  laid, 
;     "What's  this?''  cned  Michael;  "why,  'tis  not  a 
ghost?" 
"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus ;  **  but  he 
dhall  lis  oue»  if  you  leave  the  afiair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

"  CoDfonod  the  renegade  I     I  have  sprain'd 
My  left  wing,  be  's  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 

Soiiifi  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 
But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o*er  the  brink 

Of  Skiddaw,^  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd,) 
1  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  flie  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 

**  The  former  b  the  devil's  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affiiir 
•  B^ioDgs  to  all  of  us,  you  uiidcrBtaud. 

I  xnatch'd  hitn  up  just  as  you  see  him  there. 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 
I've  scarcely  been  ten  miuutes  in  the  air — 

Al  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 

/  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

^  LXXXVIII. 

Here  Satan  said,  '*  I  know  this  man  of  old, 

.\Dd  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here  ; 
A  nllirr  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  loore  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  sorely  it  wo*  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Sucb  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 
W*  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

'*  Bot  since  he  '0  here,  let 's  see  what  he  has  done." 

*•  Done  I"  cried  Asmodeus,  "  he  anticipates 
The  very  buainesB  you  are  now  upon, 
'      And  scribbles  as  if  bead  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
'  Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 

When  Mich  an  ass  as  this,  Hke  Balaam's,  prates?" 
"  Lmi  *s  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say ; 
You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 

S*m  the  b«rd,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Bfj^n  to  coagfa,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 

Ili9  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  wo 
To  all  unhi4>py  hearen  within  reach 
I      Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme  's  in  flow ; 
I  Bat  stuck  fast  with  his  fixvt  hexameter, 
I  ^ot  one  of  all  whote  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCI. 

But  Me  the  apavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay, 
B<4b  chenibim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  muitnor  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 


*  'Kr.  5kNitbey*s  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwent* 
»%t«r,  near  the  mountain  Skiddaw.] 

*  C "  Mcdiocribws  esse  poetis 

.^an  Di.  ncm  homines,  non  concessere  columnas."— Horac«.] 

*  TIk  king's  trick  of  repeating  his  words  in  this  way  was 
«  Uxuia>  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar,  (Dr.  Wolcot ;) 
Vr  c  sample — 

'  TW  tonq^a*ttog  maciareh.  itpppiof  to  Uke  br*«th 
AmtaJM  tSr  i«f  ifDtitU  €%f  ilcAtb, 

£la«  uinrd  to  Whabncd  wiih  eoropl«e«ic€  roand: 
dnd,  totrrj,  tbiM  ftddri»'4  Uit  Run  of  b€«r.— 
•  W  MOiWAilt  M  *t  tf  ue  i    1  h««r,  I  tow. 


And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way,  [best— 
And  cried,  "  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  friend  I  'twere 
Non  Di,  non  homines — you  know  the  rest"* 

xcir. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ;  [what !' 

The   monarch,  mute   till   then,  exclaim'd   "What! 

Pyt*  come  again  ?     No  more — no  more  of  that !" 

XCIII. 
The  tumult  grew ;  a  universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate. 
When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough, 

(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 
I  mean — ^the  alavea  hear  now  ;)  some  cried  "  Off,  off!" 

As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favor'd  knave ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face. 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave. 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  4|>eless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  ae." 

XCV. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
WMiich  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow'd  ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause. 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVI. 
He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — ^he  said. 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  'twas  his  way 
Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly,  (he  was  pleased  to  dread,) 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 
To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 
"  Wat  Tyler"—"  Rhymes  on  Blenheim"—"  Water- 
loo." 

xcvn. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide  ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever  ; 


What  1   Wbai  1  Vm  told  that  you'n  •  limb 

Of  Pym,  the  famou*  fellow  Pjrro: 

What,  Whiibreail,  ia  it  true  what  peopla  amjl 

801)  of  a  roundhead  are  you  1  ha  I  ha  1  bae  f 

Thirtieth  of  January  doii't  vou  feed  1 

Yes,  yea,  you  «ai  calf'a  baau,  you  enl  calfa  heat 


"•] 


*  (Henry  Jsmes  Pye,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southcy  in 
the  poet-iaureateship,  died  m  1813.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  besides  his  official  Odes,  among  others, 
"  Alfred,**  an  epic  poem— all  of  which  have  been  lon^  since 
defunct.  Pye  was  a  man  of  good  family  in  Berkshire,  sat 
some  time  in  parliament,  and  was  eminently  respectable  in 
every  thing  but  his  poetry.] 
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For  pantifHwracy  he  once  had  cried 
I       Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever ; 
'   Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin — 
I   Had  turu'd  his  coat — and  would  have  tara*d  his  sktn 

XCVIII. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory  ;  he  had  caJfd 
Reviewing*  "  the  ungentle  craft,*'  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e*er  crawPd — 
Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 
I        By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maui'd: 
I   He  had  written  much  blank  veiso,  and  blanker  prose, 
I   And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

I  '  XCIX. 

'   He  had  written  Wesley's  life : — ^here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there  's  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  rovieweis : 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints." 

'  C. 

I   Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent    "  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
I    My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?     There  are  few 
Whose  memoirs  could  bo  render  d  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
T^ike  yotir  own  trumpet.     B^felc  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

"  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here  '■  my  Vision  ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  ail  people ;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall.' 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 


»  See  "  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White." 

9  [''Lift  up  jronr  heiula,  ye  Gutet;  and  re  tvrrUitin^  Portala, 
Be  jc  lili  up!     F(ir  lo!  a  ginnAf<\  !l}oiiarrh  nppiui«r.lipih, 
Oii«  whu  III  rig-hleousiirM  rei^'d,  ajid  rrli^ioutly  ruvcm'J  hia  peopU. 
Who  nn  thew  ihal  avail  bun  within  I— N«*«au.  the  Deliverer, 
Him  I  kii«w     .        .        .        Tfauu,  too,  O  niatchlrna  l^liu, 
Excellrnt  Qupmi,  Wert  ihrre  !  and  thr  brother'*  braiinrul  tptfit. 
Thrie  loo  waa  he  or  the  sable  mr.il,  the  hem  of  Creuy,  * 

LicNi-hearted  Richard  vai  there,  redoubtable  wtrrior. 

I  aaw  the  •pint  of  Alfred — 

Alfred*  than  wham  no  prince  wiih  luiiier  uitelleci  jcifted. 

.     Dfde  I  beheld,  who,  hunille  and  holy. 
Shone  liJce  a  «injrle  ilnr,  icreiie  in  a  nifht  of  darkiMit. 
Sncoii  aiM  was  there,  the  marvellou*  Friar; 
Thee,  lao,  Faihar  Chaucer!  I  taw,  and  deligrhteU  lo  ttt  the#— 
And  Stiakapeare*  who  in  our  b«art>  for  himaelf  hath  erectad  an  empire. 

.     A  trniii  whom  nearer  duty  ati  far  led, 
Thronxh  the  Gate  of  Bliat  came  forth  to  welcome  Iheir  BovmigO. 
Mniiv  were  ihey,  and  (glorious  all.     Coninicuoua  amonf  them 
Wolfe  waa  ureii ;  and  tlie  Seaman  who  fell  on  the  ahurea  of  Owbybec.* 
And  the  ini'hiy  Mumcian  o(  Gertnany,t  uur*  by  aduption. 
Who  behrlil  III  the  kin|r  hu  munificent  pupil  and  pniroiv— ' 
There,  too,  We»ler,  I  saw  and  knew— And  Burke  1  beheld  there. 
Here,  where  wrtmjjv  are  fur^ren,  waa  the  injured  Haatiii|ra  bc«ide  him  ; 
Tbera  waa  our  late  ioat  Queen,  th«uatiou'acaaroplc  of  vinuci"  &,c.  6lc. 

Svuthey.] 

*  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolomean  system,  said,  that 
"  had  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he 
would  hare  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities." 

*  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared 
**  with  a  curious  perfume  and  a  mott  meiodious  twang ;"  or 
see  the  " itii/tjiwy,"  vol.  i.  p.  225.— ["As  the  vision  shut 
his  volume,  a  strain  of  delightful  nmnc  seemed  to  fill  the 
apartment."—**  The  usual  time,"  says  Grose,  "  at  which 
gliosis  make  their  appearance  is  midmght,  and  seldom  before 
it  is  durk  ;  thouffh  some  audacious  spints  have  been  said  to 
appear  even  by  daylight ;  but  of  this  there  are  few  instances, 
:iud  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  been  laid,  and  whose  terms 
uf  confinement  were  expired.    I  cannot  leam  that  ghosts 

'  Cook 


Like  king  AlfouKi.*    When  I  thw  see  dodbfot 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  tfOvbU.** 

CIL 
He  ceased,  aud  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  aamts. 
Or  angf'ls,  now  could  stop  the  toir^it ;  eo 

He  read  the  fint  three  lines  of  the  cciitmte; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  apintoml  sbow 

Had  vanished,  with  variety  of  scents. 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  spnnic, 
like  lightning,  off  from  his  "  melodioae  tvraac**** 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  sprll ; 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  piled  their  pmivy : 
The  devils  ran  howliug,  deafen*d,  down  to  hr U  ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  donuiinas^ 
(For  His  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell. 

And  I  leave  every  man  lo  his  opmioos ;) 
Michael  took  reftige  in  his  trump---biil«  lo! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  neC  hl9w ! 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upnsieed  h«  kev«« 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knockM  the  poet  down  ^ 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  eti^e. 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Deetinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  wbeneVr 

Reform  ahall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works. 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surface— like  htmeelf ; 
For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoyed  like  c«rks»* 

By  their  own  rottenness,  Hgtit  as  ttn  elf. 
Or  wisp  that  flits  o*er  a  morass :  he  forks. 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  en  a  abelf. 
In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  **  Ufe*'  or  "  Xmrn^"^ 
As  Welbom  says — "  the  devil  tttm*4  j 


carry  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  sanmeUxne*  -ir;  -*'l 
Dragging  chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  Cngli^h  ytiosu .  •  l*:--* 
and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  ihr  suxxMttfmrrJl*  « < 
foreign  spectres  Men  m  arbitrary  gnvemmeniji .  (im.! 
alive,  English  spirits  are  free.  Duntvg  Uic  AarmtMa  c^  • 
business,  a  ghost  must  by  no  means  be  tnterrupted  ht  •?  *^ 
tions  of  any  kind:  its  narration  betnc  nompl«*ri.  ^ 
vanishes  away,  frequently  in  a  flash  of  liftht ;  in  wai'ii  n**. 
some  ghosts  have  been  so  considerate  as  todr^ire  the  pi  :• 
to  whom  they  appeared  to  sbut  their  ere^ .— »(«e«lar*  '  » 
departure  is  attended  with  mast  df  hg^/ni  aM««f.*. 

ft  [**  Wboti  I  behehl  them  meet.  lh«  detir*  »f  ny  •'■I  «»*,r-a  i  «■ 
And  when  wiih  harp  and  voice  (he  loMd  ti«wii»ata  m  «w«^aa 
Ftird  (he  rejntrini^  vitv,  ai  'he  haupy  cviHf»»T  ceitaBt^J 
Thronffh  the  £<rctlaa('injr  Gatea,  I,  lao,  ywne^  ibr«*pt  le  ••«  - 
But  the  weight  of  ilie  tody  witliheM  nc.-4  etaevV  ••  A*  .mm^^t» 
TAkgrr  to  drink  thereof,  and  U  put  awar  a'.]  «kat  »«a  •%r^  * 
D.\rkt\9—  came  over  me  then  at  tlw  rtiifur^  »*«e^  W  tV  «».'• 
And  my  fe«i  meihuujrht  aunk.  ami  1  IcS  prrc-gala**.    C>*af**kK. 
Then  I  awoke,  and  beheld  the  mmmtatwe  in  -vlaj^c  teftw*  •Mk 
Dark  and  duiinct ;  and,  in«ewl  of  tbe  r«|>t»>i^  eoaarf  a«  h«aaa»  > 
Heard   the   bell   from  the    tower,  loUf    tod'!    llrw^t    ^    a.M       4 
even  in^  .*  * — SoniAey. } 

•  A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  botton  tiU  rca^.  i  'I0 ; 
floats,  as  most  people  know. 


'  f  Soulhey's  Vision  of  Judgment  appears  «» 
tdged,  and  not  a  well-executed  work.  It  eefta 


nst«t«  «« 


nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  author  in  vqr  lauyeca     1  » 
nobleness  of  his  motive  does  not  alunt  lisr  liie  tt»ii*-  --^t  - 
putting  it  into  so  reprehensible  a  form.    MUtMr*«  1  c*  >   • 
will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  vinduratjoo .  bui  V.^*-.:  w  •  » 
has  ever  founded  a  fiction  011  the  baxis  of  nr«  e)««tK«v "*:'- 
degrading  his  subject.    He  alone  has  sucreedrU  ix  eT^    .: 
his  readers  into  the  spiritu.al  world    No  other  altem^«  ii   "jt 
kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read  \»  Ulwut  a  tor.'*^^ 
feeling  of  something  Like  burlestjue,  and  a  tAiWi  than  \t»  "^ 
tarus  and  Elysium  of  the  idolatrous  Grrrk»  ttiouM  nh'>  \^  f^ 
hell  and  the  neaven  of  poetry.  A  smile  at  tfie  pttenune<^  9^ 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


$35 


CVL 

\s  for  the  reaty  to  come  to  Ihe  concluoion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  ^ue 

Vtlxich  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusioo, 
Askd  sliow'd'me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown ; 


H  laui^b  Rt  the  nbsuniity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  enjoyed  by 
il>e  reader,  wtibout  aa  apprehension  that  he  was  guilty  of 
I'T.ihudy  in  gtviof  U.  Miiton  has  beea  blamed  by  the  most 
•I  Ju;o«!i  rnucs,  sind  his  warmest  admirers,  for  expressing 
'\w  couns«l«t  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty 
ruv.eT,  by  words  as»igned  to  the  Deity.  It  offends  against 
f-jftical  propru'ly  and  poetical  probability.  It  is  impossible 
i.t  ilr(Vi\e:  ourselves  into  a  momentary  and  poetical  belief 
*^iX  wonJs  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the 
««rr.iBt  of  inspiration  itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Milton  fails, 
w..f  licfp  Mihon  sometimes  shocks.  The  language  and  con- 
i"c\  a»erib<*d  by  Mtlton  to  his  inferior  spirits,  accord  so  well 
**ih  oar  conceptions  and  belief  respecting  their  nature  and 

0  '[«ic«.  that  in  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are.  in 
.  fT  rf>pe«:t,  the  rrcatiires  of  imagination.    The  blasphemies 

<*rMiltnn*8  derils  offend  not  a  pious  ear,  because  they  are 
•]*-»  lift  v»  ho  otter  them.  Nor  are  we  displeased  with  the  poet's 
^•"cotimiaMn  iu  feigning  language  for  heavenly  spirits,  be- 
cr  <€  it  IS  a  Lmguage  that  lifts  the  soul  to  Ilea\'en  ;  and  we 

1  lore  than  belief  e.  we  know  and  feel,  that,  whatever  may 
i»-  the  nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the 
'•t:(  truly  iMerprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  are  hu- 
uiiu  .  but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they 
tt  «<*b.  are  dmne.  Nothmg  of  the  same  kind  can  be  said  of 
—I  other  fable,  wrious  or  ludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that 
'hk<  Net  been  written  in  any  age  or  language.— B^Jhrood, 

*  rThc  **  Vision  of  Jtulgment^  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
rr4iir  H^d,  in  "  The  Liberal" — a  Journal  which,  consisting 
'  iifiSy  of  pieces  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  and  Mr.  Leigh 
lluDi.  waii  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a  few  contributions,  some 

I  II  Mif  hii;hcst  merit,  by  Lord  Byron.    In  his  work,  entitled 

-  Ij^rd  Byron  and  hi<(  Contemporaries,"  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted 
':»•  detul  poet«  wUb  reference  to  this  unhappy  Journal ;  and 
Ui%  i'iiarge«  were  thus  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the 

I  vi«:jneriy  He  view  :— 

"  Mr.  Hunt  deseribes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 

,  i.if"  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine :  Lord  Byron 
•»>■  i.ie  contrary,  represent.^  himself  as  urged  to  the  service 

I  t>y  ihf  Messrs.  Hunt  thcmselfcs."  e.g 

'  **  Cenott,  Oct.  9th,  188.— 1  am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  bad 
•tfioe9«,  aiMl  won't  do,  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for 
t't.ierf  /  can  have  oo  advantage  in  it.  I  believe  the  brothers 
HiMi*  lobe  honest  men  :  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones  ; 
Ukr*  hare  not  a  Nap.  They  wetted  me  to  engage  m  this  work^ 
s»4  m  an  evil  hour  I  consented;  still  I  shntt  not  repent  if  I  can 
J»  ur5i  the  Uast  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  Leigh 
ll.ii.t  «]nce  he  came  here,  but  it  is  almost  useless  :  his  wife 
)>  lU  .  hift  »ix  children  not  very  tractable  ;  and  in  affairs  of 
ihn  «»orM  he  himself  is  a  perfect  child.  The  death  of  Shel- 
1«>  .fft  ttiem  totally  aground ;  and  I  ctitild  not  see  them  in 
tijcu  %  state  without  lining  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
«iul «  hiil  meaaA  were  in  my  power  to  set  them  afloat  again.' 
^  .Igain— M  r.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  as  dropping  his 
«vaaeclton  with  'The  LibeBal.'  partly  because  his  friends 
*x  imme  (Messrs.  Moore,  IlAhouse.  5lurray,  ttc.)  told  him 
It  »iA^  a  Ui«ereditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business 
id  unt  tiTm  oot  lucrative. 

"  li  i»  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
flui'ntsd  fay  the  expectation  of  profit.    He  expected  very 

,  tir^p returns  from  'The  Liberal.*  Readers  in  these  days 
f'vrri  not  be  told,  that  periodical  works  which  have  a  large 
*jut  sre  a  rnme  of  wpalth :  Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that 
Oijat^r  well.*— X<orJ  Bpron  and  hie  ContemporarieM^  p.  50. 

-*T\ie  failure  of  ine  large  profits— the  non-appearance 
(/  the  golden  visions  he  had  lookfHl  for  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
i^iijrtefly  returns— of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of  this 
•'v.>3itntry,  whioh  be  should  conquer  in  the  regions  of 
i»tOTiety,  to  the  dazKling  of  all  men's  eyes  and  his  own— 
ihii  iL  waa^this  wm  the  bitter  disappointment  which  made 
kim  lieiermuM  to  give  way.'— /W.  p.  51. 

*  Xow  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself  :— 

'  •  Genoa,  ^^  IBlh,  l»2.— Thry  will,  of  course,  attribute 
r.>.l.  t  tf»B  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  shalf  not  abandon  a  man  like 
H*u\  '^<i»use  he  is  unfortunate.    Why,  I  could  have  no  pe- 

—  -y   uotivo,  and,  least  of  all.  In  connection  with  Hunt.' 

*  r.^noa,  IQ*^  Uth.  1823.— Now  do  you  see  what  you  and 
%i»«if  friifods  do  by  your  injudicious  rudeness?  actually  ce- 
ixnt  •  -ort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  and 
wUcn.  ha?!  the  Hunts  prospered^  would  not,  in  all  probabili- 

»  i^Ate  cunltnued.  As  it  is,  I  Hill  not  quit  them  in  their 
•Ircnity ,  though  It  shonld  cost  me  character,  fame»  money, 

I 


All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion, 
Was,  that  King  George  slippM   into  heaven   for 
one ; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psulm.* 


and  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I  already  ex- 
plained ;  (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show ;) 
they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell  you, 
and  I  told  Le*«h  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  jstter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom  ;  but  I  cannot  help  that.  I  never 
meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question 
me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain  truth :  and  1  confess,  I  did 
not  see  any  thins  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  1  said  he 
was  **  a  bore,"  wnich  I  don't  remember.  Had  this  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
them,  I  should  then  have  left  them  after  a  safe  pilotage  off  a 
lee  shore  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it 
is,  I  can't,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  leave  them  among  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thouvht,  or  opin- 
ion, between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.*** 
The  Re\iewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  HnntlB  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron's  manners,  habits,  and  conversation : 
"  The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  such  subjects :  his  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  incompetent  to 
judRe  what  manners  ought  to  be  -.  his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  very  caricature 
of  absurdity ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously 
cast,  as  the  whole  language  of  it  is,  m  a  free-and-easy,  con- 
versational tone,  has  no  more  right  to  decide  about  the  con- 
versation of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a  pert  ap- 
(irentice  to  pronounce  ex  rathedrd—from  his  one-shilling  gal- 
ery.  to  wit— on  the  dlaloinie  of  a  polite  comedy.  We  can 
easily  believe,  that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when 
this  was  his  Companion.  We  can  also  believe,  that  Lord 
Byron's  serious  conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was 
often  unintelligible  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  cer- 
tain, that  in  such  company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often  in- 
deed, for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  ignorant,  fantastic,  lack-a-daisical  giiest ;  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Magnus  Apollo  of  Paradise  Row  as  a  precious 
butt,  and  acted  accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr. 
Hunt's  evidence  as  absolutely  inadmissible,  on  strong  pre- 
liminary  grounds.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  it,  when  we  nnd 
it.  as  we  do,  totally  and  diametrically  at  variance  both  with 
the  substance  and  complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epistolary 
correspondence ;  and  with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose 
talents,  originally  superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measure- 
ment to  Mr.  Hunt's,  have  been  matured  and  perfected  by 
study,  both  of  books  and  men.  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even 
dreamed  of;  who  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and 
who,  qualified,  as  they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their 
contemporaries,  to  appreciate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a 
poet,  or  as  a  man  of  high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fame,  ming- 
ling in  the  world  in  society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have 
sunk  below,  all  with  one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly 
and  in  every  particular,  as  w  ell  as  looking  to  things  broadly 
and  to  the  general  effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  un- 
worthy and  ungrateful  dependant  has  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  promulgating,  on  the  plea  of  a  penury  which  no  Lord 
Byron  survives  to  relieve  ?  It  is  too  bad,  that  he  who  has, 
in  his  own  personal  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  so 
much  to  answer  for— who  abused  great  opportunities  and 
great  talents  so  lamentably— who  sinned  so  deeply,  both 
against  the  society  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  literature 
in  which  his  name  will  ever  hold  a  splendid  place— it  is  really 
too  bad,  that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the  grave  condem- 
nation of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and  lus  de- 
merits, and  well  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so  much 
that  was  excellent  and  noble— it  is  by  much  too  bod,  that 
this  great  man's  glonous  though  melancholy  memory 

*  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks' 

whom  he  fed ;— that  his  bones  must  be  scrapea  up  from 
their  bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  bowled  over 
I  by  creatures  who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their 
'  moods,  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  re- 
spect without  polluting  it." 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here :— 
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OR,  CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILISJ 


*  Impftr  Cemgnssut  AcbiUi.** 


}  Tm   "good    old   times" — ^all  times  when  old   are 
I  good— 

;  Are  gone  ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would ; 
j  Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
I   Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 

A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 
I  To  those  who  play  their  "  tricks  before  high  heaven." 

I  know  not  if  tho  angels  weep,  but  men 
I   Have  wept  enough — for  wh^  1 — to  weep  again ! 

II. 

All  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader ! — remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such.* 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face— 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flowed  all  free, 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  ^gean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals !  a  few  feet 
{   Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet  * 
I   How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
I   Which  hushes  all .'  a  calm,  unstormy  wave. 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  "  dust  to  dust ;"  but  half  ito  tale  untold : 
Time  tempers  not  its  terron — still  the  worm 
•   Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
'  Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below  ; 
I  The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  croes  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Antony ; 

'*  Next  week  will  be  published  (as  *  Lives*  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Remiiiiwences,  wondrous  and  strange, 
Of  a  small  puppv-dog  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  hon  at  Exeter  'Change. 

*'  Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  the^  call '  sad,' 
'Ti»  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends : 
And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  behave^among  friends. 
**  How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  moves,  how  he  drinks, 
Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small  ,- 
And  *ii£  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

I  ••  Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well— this  the  puppy  allows— 

I  It  was  all,  he  says,  borrow'd— all  second-hand  roar ; 

I  And  he  vastly  prefer?  his  own  little  bow-wows 

I  To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

,    "  'Tis.  indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Cynic  could  ask. 

To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 
I       Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task, 
I  And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

I    *'  Nay.  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
i  Witli  sops  every  day  from  the  lion's  own  pan, 

He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass, 
I  And— does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

'    "  However,  the  book 's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 

Examples  and  warnings  to  hons  high*bred, 
I       How  they  suffer  small  mongreUy  curs  in  their  kitchen, 
,  Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead."] 

!       1  rThis  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  in  the 
I   early  part  of  the  year  1833 ;  and  pubhshed  in  London,  by 

I 


Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown. 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknowB-* 
How  vain,  how  wone  than  vaiu,  at  length  appcttr 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear! 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — ^half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  biftb» 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  sa^'e  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worids  to  conquer  !'*  he  who  ne*er 
Conceived  tho  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare ! 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown. 
Which  holds  his  uru,  and  never  knew  his  throne.* 

III. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far, 

Who,  bom  no  king,  made  muiiarehs  draw  his  ear ; 

The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharaess'd  kings,^ 

Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings. 

And  spurn  the  dust  o*er  which  they  crawKd  of  late, 

Chaiu'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 

Yes !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that  *s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild?       [fhroues? 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakee  wete 

Whose  table  earth — ^whose  dice  were  human  twuesT 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle,* 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rege 

Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 

Smile  to  survey  the  qoeller  of  the  uatioiis 

Now  daily  squabbling  o*er  disputed  rations; 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines. 

O'er  curtaird  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines; 

O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 

Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  T 

Mr.  John  Hunt.    lu  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  the 
time.] 

•  [Mr.  Fox  used  to  say—"  /  never  want  «  word,  but  Pitt 
never  wants  lAe-word.**] 

»  [The  grave  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  within 
eighteen  mches  of  that  of  Mr.^itt,— 

"  Where— Uming  thought  to  human  pride  I— 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  ^ave  the  tear, 
*TwiU  trickle  to  his  rivars  bier: 
0*er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry— 
*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb; 
But  search  llie  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  aigain  T'  ** 

Sia  Waltss  S4.-0TT.] 
« CA  sarcophagus,  of  Breccia,  supposed  to  have  contanied 
the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  into  the  posses^ton  of 
the  English  army,  in  consequence  of  the  capitutatioa  t4 
Alexandria,  in  February,  lw2,  was  presented  by  Gcorse 
III.  to  the  Bntifth  Museum.] 

•  [Sesostris  is  said,  by  Diodoms.  to  have  had  his  chetiol 
drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovereigns  :— 

••  High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  i 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  jav'lin  hold. 
His  giant  Umbs  are  armM  in  scalss  of  e^d.''^IHkn.l 

•  [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  scalee  in  which  his  fortane  hangs, 
A  surgeonV  statement,  and  an  eaiiV  harangnes ! 
A  bust  delayed,'  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  tlie  fi^eat, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate-^ 
The  paltry  jailer^  and  the  prying  spy, 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  7* 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 
How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  oCMild  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear ! 
Vain  hit  eomplaint, — my  lord  presents  his  billy 
His  food  and  whie  were  doled  out  duly  still : 
Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  clime 
.  So  free  f^om  homicide— to  doubt 's  a  crime ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cau8e> 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause.* 
But  smile — thoagh  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tafdy  aid  of  art ; 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  bis  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 
Smile-^for  uie  fetter*d  eaglo  breaks  his  chain, 
And  higher  worlds  tb  m  this  are  his  again.^ 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  roign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  timX  he  was  and  sought  to  be  ! 
What  tltougU  bis  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverae, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessiu^Ei  and  its  cune ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape ; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave. 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  last. 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast. 
Refusing  one  poor  line  akmg  the  lid, 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid ; 


>  [Mr.  Barry  O'Meara.]  *  [Earl  Bathuntl 

>  [The  bust  of  hits  son.]  *  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe.] 

•  [Captain  Basil  Hairs  iDteresting  account  of  his  interriew 
with  the  ex-etnperor  occurs  in  his  •'  Voyage  to  Loo-choo."] 

•  [The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  O'Meara's  dis- 
missal from  his  Migcsiy's  service  took  place  will  suffice  to 
show  how  hltle  **  the  stiff  surgeon"  merited  the  applause  of 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr. 
O'M.,  dated  Oct.  28,  1818,  there  occurred  the  following 
paragraph  ,—**  In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  with  Nnpoleon  Bonaparte,  in  May,  1810,  he  pro- 
posed t»  the  latter  to  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  me  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  been  several  years  surgeon  in  the 

I  Corsican  Hangers.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the 
resolution  of  manifesting  great  confidence  m  me,  by  load- 
ing me  with  civilities,  inviting  me  constantly  to  dine  with 
him.  oORTersing  for  hours  together  with  me  alone,  both  in 
his  uwo  house  and  grounds,  and  at  Longwood,  either  in  my 
own  room,  or  under  the  trees  and  elsewhere.  On  some  of 
ihese  occasions  be  made  to  me  observations  upon  the 
benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe  from  the  death  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  of  which  event  he  spoke  in  a  man- 
ner wtiinh,  constdenng  his  situation  and  mine,  was  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  me.'*— The  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty was  instructed  to  answer  in  these  terms :— "  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  Uie  meaning  which  this  passaae  was  in- 
tended to  convey ;  and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that 
tiic  insinuation  is  a  calumnious  falsehood :  but  if  it  were 
true,  and  if  so  horrible  a  suggestion  were  made  to  you,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  not  to  have 
lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the 


That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise. 

Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 

And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ?    Can  Glory's  Inst 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dnst7 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 

Naught  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  GanPs  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin's'  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  OS  it  is — ^the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's  drum.* 


Oh  heaven !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 

Oh  earth  .'  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature  ; 

Thou  isle  !  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 

That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 

Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 

Hover,  tho  victor  of  a  hundred  fights ! 

Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Cossar's  deeds  outdone ! 

Alas !  why  pa.xs*d  he  too  the  Rubicon — 

The  Rubicon  of  man's  awakeii'd  rights. 

To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 

Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 

Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose. 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 

A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 

Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood  ;** 


spot,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships. 
An  overture  so  monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply  involving, 
not  merely  the  personal  character  of  the  governor,  but  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  important  interest  committed 
to  his  charge,  should  not  have  been  reserved  in  your  own 
breast  for  two  years,  to  be  produced  at  last,  not  (as  it 
would  appear)  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but  in  further- 
ance of  your  own  personal  hostility  against  the  governor. 
Either  the  charge  is  in  the  last  degree  false  and  calumni- 
ous, or  you  can  nave  no  possible  excuse  for  having  hitherto 
suppressed  it.  In  either  case,  and  without  adverting  to 
the  general  tenor  of  your  conduct,  as  stated  in  your  letter, 
my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  improper  person  to  con- 
tinue in  his  Majesty's  service  ;  and  they  have  directed  your 
name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  surgeons  ac- 
cordingly.'* O'Meara  died  in  1636.] 
T  [Bonaparte  died  the  5th  of  May,  1881.] 

•  [Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  before  Chftteauneuf  de  Randon,  in  1380.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  Ume,  marched  out  the  day  after  his  death ;  and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  have  surrendered  to  his 
ashes.] 

•  [John  Ziska— a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  dying,  be  ordered  his  skin  to 
be  made  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians  bold  his 
memory  in  superstiuous  veneration.] 

M  [At  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  in  July,  1796,  Bonaparte 
said,—'*  Soldiers  !  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids 
forty  ages  behold  yon."] 
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Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 

With  clsishih^  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren  sand 

To  re-manore  the  oncultirated  land ! 

Spain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  haniicr  floating  thy  Madrid! 

Austria ;  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 

Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall  i 

Ye  race  of  Frederic  ! — Frederics  but  in  name 

And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame  ; 

Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow !     Ye  who  dwell 

Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 

Poland !  o*er  which  the  avenging  angel  posa'd, 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 

Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name. 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear. 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear — 

Kosciusko !     On— on — on — the  thiret  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

Gleam  in. the  sun,  bat  'tis  a  sun  that  seta! 

Moscow !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 

To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how?  with  spire 

And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 

The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more  I 

Sublimest  of  volcanoes !  Etna's  flamo 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla  's  tame ; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  a  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackuey'd  height: 

Thou  stand'st  alone  nnrivall'd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire ! 

Thou  other  element  I  as  strong  and  stem, 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn ! — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perisri'd  with  a  single  pang ! 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wmes ; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  ofl^spring  chilKd  ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return  ? — the  conqueror's  broken  car ! 


I  [Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutzen, 
in  November,  1632.] 

s  [The  Isle  of  Elba.] 

s  I  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  first  address  of  Prometheus  in 
iEschylus,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendants,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs.  [Thus 
translated  by  Potter  :— 

"  Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds. 
Ye  rivers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  ye  waves. 
That  o'er  th'  Inierminable  ocean  wreath 
Yoar  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-proflucing  earth. 
And  thee,  bright  sun,  I  call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a  god, 
I  suffer  from  the  gods ;  with  what  fierce  pains. 
Behold,  what  tortures  for  revolving  ages 


The  conqueror's  yet  imbrokeB  heait  I    Again 
The  horn  of  RoUnd  sounds,  and  not  in  r«in» 
Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory*^ 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  »las  I  not  die : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign — sovereign  as  before  ; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 
And  Leipsic's  troason  bids  the  uuvauquieb'd  yield ; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  and  fox's  guide  ; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  sliriuks,  but  finds  no  lair! 

Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all  t  Oh  France !  who  toaad 
Thy  long  fair  fields,  plough 'd  np  as  hastUe  gramd. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  riil  treamn,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hHI 
Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris !  and  tboa  fsle,' 
Which  see'st  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smil*, 
Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride ! 
Oh,  France  !  retaken  by  a  single  march. 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  ucfa  S 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Watertoo ! 
Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  foftont  loo» 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery : 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  !  with  thy  jailer  nigh-* 
Hear !  hear  Prometheus*  from  his  rsok  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feet 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  roUing  year ; 
He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  ao  loDg» 
So  oft,  so  vainly^eam  to  do  no  wrong ! 
A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
Thw  man  the  Washington  of  worids  betray^ : 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  donbt  to  all  the  winds  of  heavMi ; 
The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 
Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod  ; 
His  country's  Cesar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 
Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 
Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  Uught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  aooght. 
By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage* 
While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heavtti. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven» 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  bis  biitb  f 
W^hile  Washington's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'<^ 
Shall  sink  while  there  's  an  echo  left  to  ah-  :^ 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirat  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  !* 
Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave— 


I  here  must  struggle ;  such  unseemly  chains 
This  new-raised  ruler  of  the  gods  devised. 
Ah  roe !  That  groan  bursts  from  my  angttish^d  i 
My  present  woes  and  future  to  bemoan.— 

For  favors  shown 
To  mortal  man  I  bear  this  weight  of  wo  !TI 

•  [The  well-known  motto  on  a  French  medal  of  Flranklin 
was— 

"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis.**! 

•  ["  To  be  the  first  roan,  (not  the  OtctaU>r,)  not  the  Sytla. 
but  the  Washington,  or  Ahstides,  the  leader  ra  talent  and 
truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity."— ITyroii  Ihmrf.) 

•  [Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Columbia  atid  Peru, 
died  at  San  Pedro,  December,  1890,  of  an  lUnest  bro«igtil 
on  by  excessive  fatigue  and  exertion.] 
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The  king  bf  kingv,  tmd  yet  of  ikivea  the  slave, 
Who  bunts  the  chains  of  znlliions  to  ronevr 
The  very  fetters  which  hie  ann  broke  through, 
And  cruishM  the  richts  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  7 

VI. 

But  'twill  not  be — ^the  spark 's  awaken'd — ^lo ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — aud  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pizorro's  banner  flew, 
Th|  iaiaut  world  redeems  her  name  of  "  New** 
'Tie  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  itm— Noi   she  still  is  Greeco  once 

more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 
On  Andee'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurrd, 
The  self -same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wean  again  Harmodius*  sword  ;^ 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 
I'ho  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique  ; 
Debaimg  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar ; 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance. 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaiiiard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 
But  drivtsn  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 
Break  o'er  th*  i£geau,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamia '. — there,  there  the  waves  arise, 
Not  to  be  luird  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abaudoii'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  ttuto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle. 
The  f09ter*d  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay. 
Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ;' — 
Those,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  false  friend  wone  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  sliould  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  aud  set  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  ma«ten,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate^ — 
Nimiber'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  tint  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard ; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  9an9  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despau*. 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 


>  LThe  famous  hymn,  ascribed  to  Callistratus  :— 

•*  CoverM  with  rayrUe-wreaths,  I'll  wear  my  sword 
Like  brave  ilarmodius,  and  his  patriot  friend 
Anstogeiton,  who  the  laws  restored, 
The  tyrant  slew,  aod  bade  oppression  end,**  ftc.  &c.] 

« [For  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  Russian  intrigues 


VII. 

But  not  alone  withiu  the  hoarioat  clime 

Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  tliat  of  Time, 

And  Dot  alone  where^  pluuged  ii\  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives :  reuowii'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Panic  horde 

Demand  her  fields  as  liatu  to  prove  the  sword  ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  ream 

The  warlike  fathen  of  a  thouaand  yean. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  aa  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  duaky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victon,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 

But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

sway. 
Yet  left  more  auti-christian  foes  than  they  { 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 
The  luquisilion,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel. 
While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 
The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth : 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced. 
But  more  degradeid  ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd ; 
The  idle  forge  that  forra'd  Toledo's  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  ev'ry  shore. 
Save  hen  who  eom'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes. 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  aud  feel 
The  new  Numantiue  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up !  up  aguiu  !  undaunted  Tauridor ! 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo !  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — **  lago !  and  closp  Spain  !"• 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 
llie  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain. 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  ou  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Sarugossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  aud  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade  ;* 
The  knife  of  Aragou,*  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  tlie  Catalan ; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van ; 


in  Greece,  in  the  years  alluded  to,  see  "  Gordon's  History 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,**  (1832,)  vol.  i.] 
>  ["  Santiago  y  serra  Espana  I"  the  old  Spanish  war-cry.] 

*  [See  atUi,  p.  90. J 

*  The  Aragonians  are  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  in  former  French 
wars. 
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The  torch  to  make  a  Mobcow  of  Madrid ; 

And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 

Such  have  been,  such  aball  be,  such  are.    Advance, 

And  win — ^not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  France ! 

VIIL 
But  lo !  a  CongicsB  !*     What !  thai  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?     May  we  hope  the  nme 
For  outworn  Eniope  7    With  the  sound  arise, 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  dimes  of  Washiuf^ton  and  Bolivar ; 
Henry,  the  foreet^born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  teas ;' 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 
Robed  in  the  lightninga  which  his  hand  allay'd  ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake. 
To  bid  IIS  bli^  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 
But  who  compose  this  senate  of  tlie  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  7     Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  7 

I   Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  7 

I  The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 
An  earthly  trinity  !  which  wears  the  shape 

,   Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

I   A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one— 
To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 
Why,  Eg>'pt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

'  Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees. 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 
Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 
But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah  !  how  much  happier  were  good  .loop's  frogs 
Than  we !  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow ; 
All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX- 

Thrice  blest  Verona !  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honor'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  "  all  the  CapuleU  ;*^ 
Thy  Scaligers— for  what  was  **  Dog  the  Great," 
**  Can  Grande,"^  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 

1  [The  Congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  ft.c.,  fcc.,  Ac.,  which  assembled  at  Verona,  in  the 
autumn  of  1622.] 

*  [Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Amencan  Congress,  died  tn  June,  1797.  Lord  Byron  al- 
ludes to  his  famous  speech  in  1763,  in  which,  on  saying, 
**  Csesar  had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  First  had  his  Crom- 
well—and George  the  Third "  Henry  was  interrupted 

with  a  shout  of  **  Trea.«on !  treason  ! !"— but  coolly  finished 
the  sentence  with— '*  George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their 
example."] 

»  ["  I  have  been  over  Verona,  The  amphitheatre  is 
wonderful— beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's 
story,  tliey  »eem  tenacious  to  a  decree,  insisting  on  the 
fact— giving  a  date,  (1303.)  and  showing  a  tomb.    It  is  a 

f)lain,  open,  and  partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered 
eaves  in  it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conventualgarden,  once 
a  cemetery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation 
struck  me  as  very  appropriate  lo  the  legend,  being  blighted 
as  their  love.  1  have  brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  the 
granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  Gothic 
monuments  of  the  Scaliger  princes  pleased  me,  but  *  a  poor 
virtuoso  am  I.*  "*— Byron  Letters ^  Nov.,  1816.] 

*  [Cane  1.  Delia  Scala,  sumamed  the  Great,  died  in  1329 : 
he  was  the  protector  of  Dania,  who  celebrated  him  as  "  il 
Gran  Lombardo."] 


To  these  saUimer  piiga  7    Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new  f 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 
And  Daute*8  exile  slielter'd  by  thy  gate  ; 
Thy  good  old  man,  whose  worid  was  all  withtn 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in  :* 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  80  for  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe !  rear  monuments  of  diame» 
To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame ! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 
The  comedy  is  not  upon  tlie  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  ban ; 
Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy,  • 

For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  five ! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight !     Behold  tlie  coxcomb  Czar,'* 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm  ; 

A  Calmuck  beanty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 

And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit ; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 

But  hardeuM  back  whene'er  the  morning 's  raw  \ 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace ! 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Gicfice ! 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  tlieir  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  seud  Uie  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ! 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 

His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid ; 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  uamebuke  of  great  Philip's  sou ! 

La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on  ; 

And  that  which  Scvthia  was  to  him  of  yore 

Fmd  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 

Thy  predecessor  on  tlie  banks  of  Pruth  ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine. 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine." 

Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles — 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 

•  [Verona  has  been  distinguished  as  the  oradl«  •£  wmtf 
illustiious  men.    There  is  one  still  living : 

Per  cui  la  fama  in  te  chiara  nsuona 
Egregia,  eccelsa,  alma  Verona,— 
I  mean  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  n  poet  who  has  caught  a  portion 
of  that  sun  whose  setting  beams  yet  gild  the  bonxon  or  Italy. 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chaste  style  of  colormg,  thctr  re> 
pose,  and  their  keeping,  may  be  said  to  be  in  poetry,  «iiat 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  are  in  picture.— Ro*x.) 

•  [Claudian's  famouH  old  man  of  Verona,  **qui  suborbnun 
nunquam  cgressus  c«t."— The  Latin  veries  are  be«nt2luUy 
imitated  by  Cowley  :— 

"  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  Ufe  doth  bound 
Within  th*  enclosure  of  his  little  ground  ■ 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 
n^h'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 
From  his  first  rising  infaucv  has  kuo«D, 
And,  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bending  down. 
With  natural  propeii&ion,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  presen'ed  hiP  life  and  gave  hiro  "nrtlL 
Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  set. 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get ; 
No  change  of  Consuls  marks  lo  hiro  the  year; 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar.'*  ftc.  *^] 
T  (The  Emperor  Alexander;  who  dirtl  m  18S9.J 

•  The  dexterity  of  Catherme  eitncai«d  Peter  (callad  iha 
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Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xereg*  sanny  fielda ;' 

Think'at  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 

Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout. 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure 

With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  hut  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  7 

Alas !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Kuss  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  auch  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinop^ : 

Still  will  ho  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 

The  face  of  monarchs  for  an  **  honest  man." 


XI. 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plug  ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  'tis  found. 
Hears  "  the  lie"  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  "  hear !" 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o*er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanctiou'd  the  transaction. 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  "  Action,  action !" 


XII. 
But  where 's  the  monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pat<^  risen. 
And  turn'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 
Have  discontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops  ? 
Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traitorous  soups  ? 
Have  Carbonaro*  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion?  Ah  !  in  thy  dejected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 


Great  by  courtesy)  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans 
CD  the  banks  of  the  river  Prutb. 

1  ["  Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march'd 
Beneaih  Count  Julian's  banner ;  the  remains 
Of  that  brnve  army  which  in  Africa 
8o  well  against  the  Mussulman  made  head. 
Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable, 
And  raijing  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  nohle  spirit.    To  revenge 
His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones. 
Slain  la  unnatural  battle  on  the  Held 
Of  Xeres,  where  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 
By  righteous  llearen  was  Te(l.^—Soutkgy*i  Roderick.l 

*  rAceordiiL^  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
dunng  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Abruxaa.  and  there  formed  a  secret  confederacy,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  tlie  deslenation,  since  familiar  all  oTer 
Itaiy,  of"  Carbonari,"  loolUers.)] 


Good  classic  Louh  f  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Deeirable  to  be  the  Desir6  ? 

Why   wouldst  thou  leave    calm    Hartwell's    green 

abode,* 
Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode. 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  schooi'd  ? 
Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best. 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest, 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  heUf  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art ; 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit. 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ; — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free  ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  7 
"Arts — arms — and   George — and  glory — and  the 

isles^ 
And  happy  Britain — wealth — and  Freedom's  smiles- 
White  cliffii,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  corl'd. 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  !^ 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  !  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  slit  a  goose-quill  t'  other  day — 
And  *  pUots  who  have  weather'd  every  storm'* — 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  Reform.") 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There  's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  hero. 
Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what 's  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius.  Canning !  may  permit, 
W^ho,  bred  a  statesman,  still  wast  born  a  wit. 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,* 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  mors: 
Nay,  not  so  much  ; — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  lees  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo. 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry ; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  a  eulogy  ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 


*  [Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamiihire— the  residence  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration.] 

*  **  Naso  suspendit  adunco.*'— Aorac^. 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious  to 
his  acquaintance. 

•  ["  The  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm**  is  the  burden  of 
a  song,  in  honor  of  Put,  by  Mr.  Canning.) 

•  C"  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my  ideal  of 
an  orator.  G rattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for  his 
harleciuin  delivery.  Pitt  1  never  heard— Fox  but  once  :  and 
then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  differ- 
ent from  an  orator  as  an  improvisalore  or  a  versifier  from  a 
poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  some- 
times very  like  one.  Whitbread  was  the  DemostTienes  of 
bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English. 
Holland  is  impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Burdett  is 
sweet  and  silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and,  I  think,  the  great- 
est favorite  in  Pandemonium.''— 0yron  Diary,  183i.j 
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Thy  saddle-^fths  are  not  yet  qnite  Mcure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feot  extremely  mm  ;* 
The  unwieldy  old  vrhite  hone  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  ^jcat  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country  !  how  shall  ton^rue  or  pen 

Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen? 

The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 

The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  ull  these  country  patriots  bom? 

To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  "^ 

But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 

Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign? 

He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices 

Destroyed    but    realms,    and    still    maiutaiu'd    your 

'  prices ; 

;    Ho  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 

!   The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  hight  rent. 

I   Why  did  tha  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartan, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne.  I 

Tnio,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt,  | 

But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way. 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale? 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail  ? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 
The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving  laud  ? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubling  rental  ?     What  an  evil  's  peace  ! 
In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 
In  vain  the  Commons  pasa  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  underetand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shuro  to  shore. 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up,  up  again,  ye  rents !  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  \me  their  voles, 
And  patriotiwii,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price  ; 
For  ah  !  "  the  loaves  and  fislios,"  once  so  high, 
Arc  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 
And  naught  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent, 
Ezceptin;;  to  grow  moderate  and  content 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  torn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Now  let  tlieir  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 
Their  plough.share  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 
Sftfe  in  thf'ir  barns,  these  Sabine  tillera  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  te^ir-wrung  millions — why  ?  for  rent ! 


I  [On  the  suicide  of  LonJ  Lonflonderry,  in  Auqrisl,  18», 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  prrpareU  lo  sail  for  Iii«lia  as  Gover- 
nor-Geoenii,  was  made  Secretary  of  Siute  for  Foreipn  Af- 
fairs,—not  mtich.  It  was  aileireii,  to  th«;  |>f  rsonal  Ralisfnction 
of  Georee  the  Fourth,  or  o(  the  high  1  t  •  s  in  the  cabinet 
He  lived  to  verify  tome  of  the  pre<lioii«»:is  of  the  poet— to 


they   , 


TTiey  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they 

meant  i 

To  die  for  England — why  then  live? — for  rent! 
The  peace  hus  made  one  general  maleconC^nt 
Of  these  high-market  patriot* ;  war  was  rent ! 
Their  love  of  conntry,  minions  all  misBpeDt, 
How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent ! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent?  | 

No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent  f  I 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent  I 
Thou  soIdVt  thy  birthright,  Esau  !  for  a  m«s ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  lew ; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demand  i 

Are  idle  ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords!  was  your  appetite  for  war. 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  yon  grumble  at  a  scarf 
What !  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  ereii  oVr 

cash  ? 
And  when  laud  cnmibles,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bunk  and  nation  fall, 
Aud  found  on  'Change  a  Fundling  Hospital? 
Lo  !  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 
Like  Niobe,  weepe  o'er  her  offspring,  Tithes; 
The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gvne, 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one  ; 
Church,  stale,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  AmAl, 
Toes'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends. 
Another  Babel  soars — bnt  Britain  ends. 
And  why?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants. 
And  prop  the  hid  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
"  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise;** 
Admire  their  patience  throngh  each  sacrifice. 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesion  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  aud  of  homicide  ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  wonld  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : — pray  who  made  it  high  T 


XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 

The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 

Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 

In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

That  magic  palace  of  .\lcina  shows 

More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 

Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore, 

And  all  her  pebbles  from  Puctolns'  shore. 

There  Fortune  play.<;.  while  Rumor  holds  Uie  s(«ke» 

And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  broken  break. 

How  rich  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines, 

Or  peace  or  plenty,  corn  or  oil,  or  wines; 

No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey. 

Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 

But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 

Was  ever  Chri>ti»n  land  bo  rich  in  Jews? 

Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  K*ng  John, 

And  now,  ye  kings  I  they  kindly  draw  your  own  ; 

All  states,  all  things,  all  so\r*reigns  they  contml, 

And  waft  a  loan  **  from  ladns  to  the  pole.' 

The  banker — broker — baron' — brethren,  speed 

To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  neeil. 


abandon  the/orn^  j>oliry  of  h.>*  pre<Ier«»««ior— lii  r^rc^at  Uffe 
the  Tory  purtv  by  a  roaijlion  \Mtli  tlic  VVtiigs— ttad  to  pre* 
pare  the  way  for  Rrjum  in  J'.-iTlntmrni.j 

*  (The  head  of  the  ill'ijar  mi^  hoirnc  of  MrniTfnu'ertn  t.  ^% 
usually  l>een  de*ncnalr-<i  ••  le  premier  Iwinm  ri»r»'ln.n  ,"•  .,  • 
aooestor  having,  it  t«  suppOMHJ,  been  the  lir«t  m^Ut  eo.treit 
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Nor  these  alona ;  Colombia  feels  no  lees 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  saccesa ; 
And  phtlaiiUiropic  I«rael  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centa^  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abruhaxii's  seed  can  Russia  march  ; 
'Tis  gold,  i\ot  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch. 
Two  JewH,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scriptinre-proroised  land : — 
-  Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 
Two  Jewi4>-but  not  Samaritans— direct 
The  world,  wiUi  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them? 
A  congress  forms  their  "  New  Jerusalem,*' 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  !  dost  thou  see  the  sight? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  **  ou  tlieir  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honor  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh  pope  !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks  7 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  "  kick  agaiust  the  pricks?") 
On  Shylock's  8hore  behold  them  stand  afresh. 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  '*  pound  of  flesh." 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  Congress  !  destined  to  anite 

All  that  *s  incongruous,  all  that 's  opposite. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Sovereigns — they're  alike, 

A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 

Bnt  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 

Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 

There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 

Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  fonns  new  books  of  martyrs  ;' 

And  subtle  Greeks'  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 

There  Montmorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,' 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  dclat, 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  "  D6bats  ;'* 

Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismissal  in  the  "  Monlteur." 

Alas  !  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 

"  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain."* 

xvn. 

Enongh  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
Th«  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 
The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride ; 


to  Chrislianily  in  France.  Lord  Byron  perhaps  alludes  to 
the  well-known  joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montmorenci  at  the  same  party  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
after  the  latter  hid  been  ennobUd  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
is  said  to  have  UcgKcU  leave  to  present  M.  h  premier  baron 
Jyif  Ui  M.  U  premtfr  baron  Chretien.] 

>  Mon^ienr  Chftteuiibriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
thor in  the  mirtij»l»*r.  received  a  handsome  compliment  at  Ve- 
rona frorn  a  litorjry  w)\cre!gn :  "  Ah !  Monsieur  C, are  you 
related  to  that  Ctiuteuubriand  who— who— who  has  written 
$am»tlnngV'  (••Cril  auftgue  chofe '.)  It  is  said  that  the  author 
of  Atala  rep4Mited  ami  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

«  [Count  Capo  d*IstriXs->afterwHrds  President  of  Greece. 
The  count  v  a^  murdered  In  aeptembcr,  1831,  by  the  brother 
and  son  of  a  Mainote  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned.] 

>  [The  Duke  de  Montroorenci-LavaL] 

« r^rom  Pope's  vertes  on  Lord  Peterborough  :— 


The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 

The  young  Astyanax  of  modem  Troy  f 

The  still  pole  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 

That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen  ; 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  tlie  hour, 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery !     Could  not  Austria  spare 

A  daughter?    What  did  France's  widow  there? 

Her  fitter  place  wds  by  St.  Helen's  wave. 

Here  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 

Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain  ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whoso  not  hundred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltrj'  pageantries  ;• 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 

A  sway  sur])as8ing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas ; 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort. 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears !     Verona  sees  her  shoni 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn — 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime  ; 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ; — 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  tlie  mould  ;) 

She  comes ! — the  Andromache,  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's,) — Lo !  on  Pyrrhus*  arm  she  leans  ! 

Yes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterioo, 

Which  cut  her  lord*s  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through. 

Is  ofFer'd  and  accepted  !     Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave ! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ejr  a  wife  ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jests? 

XVIIL 
But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 
And  sketch  the  group — the  picture 's  yet  to  come. 
My  muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt. 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt ! 
While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman  ! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Coimcil  cry  *'  Claymore !" 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Colt,^ 
She  buret  into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 
That  I  awoke — and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause : — if  there 's  no  harm  in 
This  firet — you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  second  '*  Carmen." 


"  And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spnia."] 

•  [Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph.  Duke  of  lleichstadt, 
died  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  July  22,  183*2,  having  just 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.] 

•  [Count  Neipperg,  chamberlain  and  second  husband  to 
Maria- Louisa,  had  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  in  1631. 
See  fffi/0,  p.  471.] 

V  fOeorge  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed, on  entering  the  levee-room  at  Holyrood  (Aug.  1823) 
in  full  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similnrly  attired 
(and  of  similar  bulk)~that  of  Sir  William  Curtt5.  The  city 
knight  had  every  thing  complete— even  the  knife  stuck  in 
the  garter.  He  asked  the  King,  if  he  did  not  think  him  well 
dreued.  "Yes!"  replied  his  Majesty,  "only  you  have  no 
»poon  in  your  hoseV  The  devourer  of  turtle  had  a  fine  en- 
graving executed  of  himself  m  his  Celtic  attura.J 
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THE  ADIEU. 

WRITTEN   UNDER  THE   1MPRB8BION  THAT  THE   AUTHOR 
WOULD   SOON   DIB. 

Adieu,  thou  HiU  !'  where  early  joy 

Spread  roses  o'er  my  brow  ; 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 
FartneiB  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida*8  paths  we  stray ; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell, 
Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  FanM, 

Ye  spires  of  Granta^s  vale. 
Where  Ijearuing  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour,   ■ 
Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower. 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed, 
Adieu !  while  memory  still  is  mine. 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine. 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Where  grew  my  youthful  yean ; 
Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

His  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam  7 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marl's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wave, 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home  7 

Hall  of  my  Sires  !  a  long  farewell — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall, 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall* 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 
And  sometimes,  on  iGdian  wings. 

In  dying  strains  may  float. 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  mstic  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here. 
Adieu  !  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlft  I'  along  whose  rippling  surge. 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore. 
Thy  spring  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more. 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

An(|  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 
Still  nearest  to  my  breast  7 


1  [Harrow.]  [«  See  ml<,  pp.  388,  41S.] 

s  [The  riTer  Orete,  at  SonthweU.] 


Rocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 
The  Epci  which  passion  bieesM ; 

Yet,  Mary,^  all  thy  beauties  seem 

Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream, 
To  me  in  smiles  display'd ; 

Till  slow^disease  resigns  his  prey 

To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 
Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  !*  whose  gentle  love. 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords. 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quito  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn ! 

All,  all  is  dark  and  cheerieas  now ! 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glflfw. 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat: 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame. 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame. 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race, — 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame !  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise. 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dait. 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze; 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth, 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth, 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream ; 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd, 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud. 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod. 

Unheeded  in  the  clay. 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  tnd, 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay ; 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone  ; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 
Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven: 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 
If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty 'e  Thmw; 


« [Mary  Duff.    See  amti,  p.  «M,  note.l 

•  [Eddlestone,  Uie  Cambridge  chorister.  Bee  mti,  p*  4QS  j 
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To  Him  addren  thy  tremUing  pnyer : 
He,  who  u  merciful  and  jiut, 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust, 

Althoogh  his  meaneet  care. 

Father  of  Light !  to  Thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 
Hioa,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow^s  fall, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star,  . 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

ia07.    (First  poblished,  1833.] 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears : 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 
Ajid  dig  the  source  of  future  tears? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile. 

For  all  the  fbliies  thou  hsst  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  ffirl !  thy  ling*ring  woes  are  nigh, 
If  thon  believ^st  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fall  the  speoions  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost, 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peen 
Thou  teirst  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit — 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes. 
Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  yon  prize  your  beauty's  reign ! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  IS,  1807.    [First  published,  1833.] 


TO  ANNE. 


O  r  Anae !  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous ; 

I  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save 
you; 
But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  ns— 

I  look'd  in  your  face,  and  I  ahnoet  forgave  you. 


I  vow'd  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you, 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separatk>n  was  long : 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  you — 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation, 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you : 

I  saw  you — ^my  anger  became  admiration ; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  's  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vaiu  the  contention ! 

Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you ; — 
At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension. 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore  you ! 
Janaary  16, 1807.    [First  pubUshed,  1832.] 


TO  THE  SAME 

Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever ; 

Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed ; — 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  forever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  giri,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown, 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather. 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed, 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

1807.  [First  published,  183S.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET  BEGINNING, 

"  *  SAD  IS  MY  VKRSE,'  TOU  SAT,  *  AND  YET  NO  TBAK.'  " 

Thy  verse  is  "  sad"  enough,  no  doubt : 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty ! 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  find  out, 
Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas !  I  th'uik  he  needs  it : 
For  he,  I'm  sure,  will  sufier  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

Thy  riiymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic, 
May  once  be  read — but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect 's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  lau^ter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us,  youll  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8, 1807.    [First  published,  18S2.] 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 

In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fann'd  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 
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As  whott  the  •bbiiif^  flanies  are  low, 
The  aid  which  once  improved  their  Ugfat» 

And  bade  tilem  bum  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  qaencbee  all  their  blaze  in  night, 

ThoB  hae  it  been  with  passion's  fine — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
EztinguishM  with  the  dying  emben. 

The  first,  though  not  a  spark  survive, 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum ; 

The  tost,  alas !  can  ne*er  survive ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  retom. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 

Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 
Ha  former  Waimth  around  another. 

1807.    [First  published,  183S.] 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Toon  P4iwer !  who  hast  ruled  me  through  infancy's 
days, 

Yoang  ottkpring  of  Fancy,  'tis  time  we  ihould  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays. 

The  coldest  efibrion  which  springs  from  my  heart 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Thoogh  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  deiwrted  forever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  lo  retom, — alas,  never ! 

When  drain*d  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl. 
How  vain  is  the  effi>rt  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soni, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  7 
Ah,  no !  for  those  houra  can  no  longer  be  i 


Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  live  but  to  love  7 
Ah,  surely  aflection  ennobles  the  stram ! 

But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move, 
When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again? 

Can  I  mg  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires? 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone  I 
Fur  Heroes*  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires ! 


Untouched,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the 
*Tis  busfa'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavors  are  o'er ; 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past. 
When  they  know  that  its  mnmuus  shall  vibrate  no 
more. 


>  [Lord  Byron,  on  his  first  arxind  at  Newstead,  in  1706, 
planted  an  oak  ia  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  ftmcy,  that 
as  the  tree  flourished  so  should  he.  On  revisiting  the  abbey, 
duruig  Lonl  Grey  de  Ruthven's  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  alniost  destroyed ;— hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wildroaa,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said 
to  the  servant  who  whs  with  him,  "  Here  is  a  fine  young 


And  soon  shall  its  wild  airine  vstm  b*  tpqjptf 
Since  early  affection  and  love  are  overcast : 

Oh !  bleas'd  bad  my  fate  been,  and  happy  mftdtt' 
Had  the  fiivt  strain  of  love  been  the  deaxMl*  the  last ! 

Farewell,  my  yooog  Muse !  silica  we  wm  can  ne'er 
meet; 
If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are  few 
Let  na  hope  that  the  present  at  least  wtll  be  sweci^— 
The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu, 

1807.    [First  published.  IfiSS.] 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.* 

YouNo  Oak !  when  1  planted  thee  deep  in  the  groand, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mfbe ; 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  floniisb  artmnd. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwina. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years. 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear*d  thee  with  pride : 

Tliey  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  teare^ — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  Uiee  can 
hide. 


I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fatal  1 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  power. 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expira^ 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert— even  new  little  care 
Might  revive  thy  yonng  head,  and  thy  wsniids 
gently  heal : 

Bnt  thou  wert  not  fated  afiection  to  share — 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  Stranger  wotdd  feel  T 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak !  lift  thy  head  for  a  while ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  nm, 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile. 

When  Infancy *s  years  of  probation  are  don^ 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak !  tdwV  aloft  from  the  wieeds. 
That  clog  thy  yoni^  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay* 

For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  lifers  early  sends. 
And  still  may  thy  branches  thair  beauty  display. 

Oh !  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine, 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shtnak 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  warn 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  aheller  bis  grave* 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  ia  tlty  dlada. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  ifioi. 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  |read. 

Oh !  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne*er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  ttfe*s  glowiasr  prima* 
Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  yoong  simple  kay» 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  momenta  af  titfM 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

1S07.    [First  pQhUsheif,18M.) 

oak ;  but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows  ia  aa  imaropcr 
place."—**  I  hope  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man :  ^  for  iVs  the 
one  that  roy  lonl  was  so  fond  of.  because  be  set  ii  hnnssIL** 
The  Colonel  has,  of  course,  taken  every  possible  cata  «f 
it.  It  is  already  inquired  after,  by  strangers,  as  **TKa 
BvBOK  OAiL.'*  and  promises  to  share,  in  alter  tm*e^-tkt 
celebrity  of  Shakspeare*8  mulberry,  and  Pope's  wiUow.] 
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O^  REVISITING  HARROW.' 
Hens  onee  engtxged  the  Btnuiger*B  view 

Youug  Prieu<Whip*fl  record  simply  traced ; 
Few  wore  her  wordB, — but  yet,  thougrh  few, 

Reaeotnieiit**  hand  the  line  defacmL 

Deeply  she  cut — ^but  not  erased, 
The  characters  were  etlll  so  plain, 
'  That  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gazed,— 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  plaoed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  joinM  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fair  the  inscription  aeem'd  once  more 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

fiat,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor, 
Or  Frieudsbip's  tears,  Pride  ruah'd  between. 

And  blotted  out  the  line  forever ! 

September,  1807. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN   ADAMS,  OF  SOUTH- 
WELL, 

A  CAHfttIR,  WnO   DISD  Or  DRUNKBNirSH. 

John  Adams  lies  here  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  carry  no  mote    so  was  carried  at  last ; 
Foft  the  liquor  be  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  off,— so  he  *s  now  carri-on. 

September,  1807. 


TO  MY  SON.* 

Those  flazen  locks,  those  eyes  of  bloe. 
Bright  as  thy  mother  s  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  father^s  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  IhoQ  canst  lisp  a  father's  nam^— 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same, — 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease— 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 

Her  lovly  grave  the  torf  has  prpss'd. 
And  then  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Deiision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy, — 
A  FVither's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy ! 

Why,  let  the  worid  unfeeling  frown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  7 
Ah,  no — though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  ehild  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy-~ 
A  Father  goards  thy  birth,  my  Boy ! 


*  Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  author 
enrraved  on  a  particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few 
additional  woran,  as  a  iiiemorial.  A  fterwards.  on  receiving 
tome  real  or  imugined  injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  frail 
record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
iwr,  he  wrote  under  it  the^e  stanxaa. 

•  r'*  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  dc^gree,  founded  on 
faet,  1  have  no  aeeurate  means  of  determining.  Pond  as 
I^rd  Byron  was  of  reoording  every  parucular  of  his  youth, 


Oh,  HwHI  be  sweet  in  thee  to  tmee, 
Eie  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  faoe, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  Kfe  is  ran. 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  are, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  ! 

1807.    [First  published,  1830.] 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Farswbix  !  if  ever  fondest  prayei 

For  other*s  weal  avail'd  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  m  that  word— Faiewell !— Faieweil ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry : 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  agam. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  oomplam, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel— Farewell !— Farewell  * 

1806. 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

Bbiobt  be  the  plaee  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  then  wert  all  but  divine, 

Ai  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 

When  we  know  that  tliy  God  is  with  thee. 

Liriit  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

Bot  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  Uess'dt 

180R. 


sucb  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is  here  commemorated, 
would  have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  un- 
mentioned  by  him ;  and  yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in 
any  of  his  writings  do  I  remember  even  an  allusion  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote,— 
making  allowance  for  the  erabellishmento  of  fiincy,— the 
transcript  of  his  actual  bfe  and  feelings,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  a  poem,  so  full  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been 
inoebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination  aione.'*~MooBB.  But 
see  p0«i,  Don  Juan,  canto  xvi.  st.  01.] 
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WHEN*  WE  TWO  PARTED. 

Whsn  wo  two  parted 

In  silence  and  teaiB, 
Half  bn^en-heaited 

To  sever  for  yean, 
Me  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  ¥0WB  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o*er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : — 
Long,  long  riiall  I  nie  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve. 
That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  7 — 

With  silence  and  tears. 


1808. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND.* 

Fbw  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name, 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'st 

What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 
And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 

Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays. 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's. 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine, 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art 

As  roQs  the  ocean's  changing  tide. 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide. 
Where  sfeonny  passiiMis  ever  gtow  7 

1  [This  copy  of  verses,  and  that  which  follows,  originally 
appeared  in  the  volume  published,  in  1800,  by  Mr.  (now  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John)  Hobhoose,  under  the  title  of  **  Imita- 


It  boots  not  that,  togelhar  bi«4 

Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy : 

Myspring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  yoatb. 
Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  conlnri. 

We  sigh  a  k>ng  farewell  to  truth ; 
That  worid  corrupts  the  noblest  soul. 

Ah,  joyous  season !  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  nnconfined, 
And  qMuklfs  in  the  plaekl  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  matnrer  years. 
When  Man  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears, 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  foola  in  kindred  vice  the  same, 
We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  Mend ; 

And  those,  and  those  done,  may  claim 
The  proetituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  then  'scape  iram  folly  (twl 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan, 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be? 

No ;  for  m3rBelf,  so  dark  my  fote 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  baea ; 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light, 
Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  poas  away ; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  ni^it. 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas !  whenever  folly  calls 
Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cheriish'd  first  in  royal  halls, 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet,) 

Ev*n  now  thou'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  prood. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre. 

That  taint  the  &wen  they  scarcely  tMte. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapors  move. 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame. 
An  ignis-fatnns  gleam  of  love  7 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inclined, 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kindred  care? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind. 
For  friendriiip  every  fool  may  share? 

In  time  forbear ;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen ; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along: 
Be  something,  any  thing, ' 


tions  and  Translataqos,  together  with  original 
bearing  the  modest  epigr^th— '*  JVto  hme  mmmms 
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LINES  INSCRIBBD  UPON  A  CUP  FORMED 
FROM  A  SKULL* 

Start  not — uor  deom  my  spirit  fled : 

In  rae  behold  the  only  skull. 
From  which,  unlike  &  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  ddU 

I  lived,  I  1ov(m],  I  quafi^d,  like  thee : 

I  died :  let  earth  ray  bones  resign : 
Fill  up — thon  eanst  not  injure  me ; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 
Than  nurse  the  earth-worm*8  slimy  brood ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  Gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  Bhono» 

In  aid  of  others*  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas!  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  snbstitnte  than  wine  ? 

Quaff*  while  thou  canst :  another  race, 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  no— nnce  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  7 

Redeemed  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 
This  ehanco  is  theirs,  to  be  of  lue. 

Newstead  Abbey,  1608. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY.' 

Well  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too  ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband 's  blessed — and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh  !  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kifls'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it, — ^and  repress'd  my  sighs. 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 

1  [Lord  Byron  ^ves  the  foUowiog  account  of  this  cap  :— 
'*  The  gardener,  m  digging,  discovered  a  skull  that  had  pro- 
bably belonged  to  some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey, 
about  the  time  it  was  demonasteried.    Observing  it  to  be  of 

Sont  size,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  a  strange 
ncy  seized  me  of  naving  it  set  and  mounted  as  a  drinking 
cup.  I  accordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  color  like  tortoise-shell/' 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  VVildman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Newsiead  Abbey.  In  several  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists, mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wine  out  of 
similar  cups.  For  example,  in  Dekker's  "  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom/'  Torrenti  says,— 

"  Would  I  had  ten  thousand  soldiers'  heads. 
Their  skulls  set  all  in  silver ;  to  drink  healths 
To  his  confusion  who  first  invented  war.**] 
*  (These  lines  were  printed  originally  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
Mi»!^any.    A  few  days  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Annesley.    On  the  infant  daugh- 
ter of  his  fair  hostess  being  brought  into  the  room,  be  started 
iOToluoiarUy,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  suppressed  his 
emoiioo.    To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we  are  in- 
debted (or  these  beautiful  stanzas.] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Maiy,  adieu !  I  must  away : 

While  thou  art  bless'd  I'll  not  repine ; 

But  near  thee  I  can  nover  stay ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  bo  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deom'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — ^the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime— 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. ' 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there : 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  cahnness  of  despah*. 

Away !  away !  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh  !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  stiU,  or  break. 

November  S,  1806. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.* 

Whkn  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
Tlie  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  ho  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 
But  tlie  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremoet  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonor'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
i  Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

*  [This  monument  is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by 
which  the  verses  are  preceded  :— 

"  Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  posses5ed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  B'erocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  a  Dop, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 

I  And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  18,  1608." 

I  Lord  Byron  thus  announced  the  death  of  bis  favorite  to  liis 

I  friend  Hodgson  :— •*  Boatswain  is  dead !— he  expired  in  a 

I  state  of  madness,  on  the  1 8th,  after  suffering  much,  yet  re- 

'  taining  all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last;  never  at- 

temptmg  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one  near  him.    I  have 

now  lost  everything,  except  old  Murray."    By  the  will 

executed  in  1811,  he  directed  that  his  own  body  should  b« 

buried  in  a  vault  in  the  garden,  near  his  faithful  dog.] 


Thy  love  is  lost,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  namei 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on — it  honore  none  you  wish  to  mourn : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 
I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  November  30, 1606. 


TO  A  LADY,' 

ON    BBmO   ASKED   KT   aKASON   FOR   QUnTINO    KNGLAND 
IN   THS   SPUNG. 

Yftas  Man,  expellM  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  reciUI'd  the  vanish'd  hoan. 
And  bade  him  curae  his  future  fate. 

Bot,  wandering  on  thraagh  distant  dimes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  soeaes  relieC 

Thus,  lady !'  will  it  be  with  me, 
And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surdy  wise. 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare  ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.' 

December  1, 1808. 


REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Rbmdtd  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  bonis. 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee  ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powen. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thy  gdden  hair, 

How  qiuck  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh !  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet, 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 
Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet. 
As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire. 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  press'd, 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet. 
As  if  in  kiHes  to  expire. 


1  (In  the  original  MS.  "  To  Mrs.  Musters,**  ^c.  The 
reader  will  find  a  portrait  of  this  lady  in  Finden's  Ulustra- 
tioDs  of  Byron,  No.  III.J 

« (In  the  first  eopy,  •*  Thus,  Mary  !**! 

*  [In  Mr.  Hobhou5e*8  volume,  the  line  stood,—**  Without 
a  wish  to  enter  there.**  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  written  in  16S3,  only 
three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece  :—**  Miss 
Chawoith  was  two  years  older  than  niyself.  She  married 
a  man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but  her  mar- 


And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  eki^ 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek, 
Veiling  the  axure  orbs  below; 
While  their  long  lashes'  (kirkeu'd  gtoss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheeki 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth'd  oo 


I  dreamt  Ust  night  our  love  returu'd. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  fiaatasyi 
llian  if  for  other  hearts  I  bum'd, 

For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wiM  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  hours  which,  though  forever  gonoi 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore* 
Till  thou  and  I  shaU  be  Ibcgot, 

And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME,  I  NEED  NOT  NAME. 

TncaE  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name. 

Since  it  will  ne'er  fbtgolten  be» 
When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 

As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confess'd  a  love  which  eqoall'd  mine, 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung. 
Unknown  and  thus  onfelt  by  thine. 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this^^ 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss* 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare, 

In  accents  once  imagincid  true, 

Remembrance  of  the  days  that  wore. 

Yes ;  my  adored,  yet  most  nnkind ! 

Though  thou  wUt  never  love  again. 
To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  i 


Yes !  'tis  a  glorious  thought  to  me. 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate'er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be, 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I  AM  LOW? 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  7 
Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again : 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 
I  would  not  give  that  I 


I  riage  was  not  a  happier  one  than  my  own.    Her  oomluct. 

I  howerer,  was  irreproachable ;  but  there  was  not  sympsthy 

,  between  their  characters.    I  had  not  seen  her  for  many 

,  yeare,  when  an  occasion  offered.    I  was  UDcm  thf^  poini, 

!  with  her  consent,  of  pairing  her  a  visit,  wheo  mj  siaier, 

I  who  has  always  had  more  influence  over  me  than  aarv «  <m 

else,  persuaded  me  not  to  do  it.    *  For,'  said  the.  *tr  )oa 

go  you  will  fall  in  lore  again,  and  then  there  will  t»  a 

scene  ;  one  step  will  lead  to  another,  tt  ceis  /«?« aa  Mist.* 

I  was  guided  by  those  reasons,  and  shortly  ajler  maraed, 

— ^with  what  success  it  is  useless  to  say.*] 
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My  heaci«r««di  my  liopet  are  gone, 
My  blood  nma  9oldly  througn  my  breast ; 

Aud  when  I  perieb,  thou  alone 
WUt  sigb  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet|  methiuks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  thine ; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease* 
To  know  tliy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  ladv !  blessed  be  that  tear— 
It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty^  self  haUi  ceased  to  chaim 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain.' 


FILL  THE  60BLBT  AGAIN. 


FiLX.  the  goblet  again !  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core ; 

Let  us  drink  ! — ^who  would  not? — smee,  through  life*s 

varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I  have  tried  In  Its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 

I  have  bask'ti  m  the  beam  of  a  dark-rolling  eye ; 

I  have  loved ! — who  has  not? — ^bot  what  heart  can 

declare, 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  7 


>  [The  melaaehoTy  which  waa  now  gaining  fast  apon  the 
young  poet's  mind  was  a  sauroe  of  much  uneasiaen  to  his 
frienafl.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  following  pieasant 
verses  were  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  :— 

EPI8TLB 

TO  A  Ton  If  O  NOSLlMAir  IK  LOTS. 

Hail  !  generous  youth,  whom  vlory's  sacred  flame 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  oTfame ; 
y/ho  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by : 
Hail !  may  a  future  age  admiring  view 
A  Falkland  or  a  Clarendon  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  boils, 
Beware !  and  fly  from  Venus'  silken  toils : 
Ah !  let  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart, 
And  Wisdom's  JSgis  turn  on  Beauty's  dart. 
*  *  «  *  * 

But  if  "tis  Ax*d  that  every  lord  must  pair, 
And  you  and  Newsiead  must  not  want  an  heir, 
Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round, 
To  find  a  treasure  that  can  ne'er  be  found  • 
No !  take  the  first  the  town  or  court  affords, 
Trick'd  out  to  stock  a  market  for  the  lords ; 
By  chance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  may  fall 
On  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 
«  1  *  »  « 

One  though  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  free, 
Yet  scarce  a  copy,  Claribel,  of  thee : 
Not  very  ugly,  and  not  very  old, 
A  little  pert  uideed,  but  not  a  scold : 
One  thai,  in  short,  may  help  to  lead  a  life 
Not  farther  much  from  comfort  than  from  strife ; 
And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoints  your  fears, 
Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  (lecUnmg  years. 

But,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows, 
Nor  custom  yet  demands  you  for  a  spouse, 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart  's  in  its 

spring, 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends  I — who  has  not?— but  what  tongue  will 

avow, 
That  friends,  rosy  wine !  are  so  faithful  as  thotf  ? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam— thou  never  canst 

change : 
Thou  giow'st  old — who  does  not  ? — but  on  earth  what 

appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine, still  iaexease  with  its  yean? 

Yet  if  bless'd  to  theutmoet  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below. 

We  are  jealous ! — who  's  not  7 — thou  hast  no  such 

alloy ; 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanitias  paas*4 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find— do  we  not?— in  the  flow  of  the 

soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 
And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left, — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we 

kiss. 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  Uiss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape !  for  when  summer  is  flown, 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own  : 

We  must  die — who  shall   not? — May  our  sins  be 

forgiven, 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 

Some  hours  of  freedom  may  remain  as  yet 

For  one  who  laughs  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  why  in  haste  T  put  off  the  evil  day, 

And  snatch  at  youthful  comforts  whilst  you  may ! 

Pause !  nor  so  soon  the  various  bhss  forego 

That  single  souls,  and  such  alone,  can  know : 

Ah !  why  too  early  careless  life  resign. 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine ; 

Your  loved  companion,  and  his  easy  talk  ; 

Your  Muse,  invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

What !  can  no  more  your  scenes  paternal  pi 

Scenes  sacred  long  to  wise,  unmated  ease  f 

The  prospect  lengthen'd  o'er  the  distant  down, 

Lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own  ? 

What !  shall  your  Newstead,  shall  your  cloister'd  bowers, 

The  high  o'erhangins  arch  and  trembling  towers  I 

Shall  these,  profanea  with  folly  or  with  strife, 

And  ever  fond,  or  ever  angry  wife ! 

Shall  these  no  more  confess  a  manly  sway. 

But  changeful  woman's  changing  whims  obey  1 

Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varying  humor  calls, 

Contract  your  cloisters  ana  o'erthrow  your  walls ; 

Let  Repton  loose  o'er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round ; 

Root  up  the  elms'  and  yews'  too  solemn  gloom, 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  their  room ; 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a  gpny  parterre, 

Where  graveird  walks  and  flowers  alternate  glare : 

And  quite  transform,  jn  ev'ry  point  complete, 

Your  gothic  abbey  to  a  country  seat. 

Forget  the  fair  one,  and  your  fate  delay ; 
If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day, 
When  you  beneath  the  female  yoke  shall  bend, 
And  lose  your  wit,  your  temper^  and  yoxir  friend. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  1808. 

In  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  volume,  now  be- 
fore us.  Lord  Birron  has  here  written  with  a  pencil,--**  / 
A4MM  hit  t*«m  aU,«id  $haU  wxo  aecardingif.  16U.  B.»] 
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STANZAS  TO  A  LADY,*  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 

'Tib  done-— and  sbiveriiig  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast, 
Lond  singB  on  high  the  freshening  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been, 
And  conid  I  see  what  I  have  seen — 
Could  I  repose  npou  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  bless'd — 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone 
Because  I  cannot  loye  but  one. 

Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery  ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain, 
Never  to  think  of  it  again  : 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 
And  ov'n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
T^Il  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thonghts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth. 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  wo ; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go — ^but  wheresoe'er  I  flee, 
There 's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me  ; 
There  *s  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  earty  scene. 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we've  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  wo — 

But  mine,  alas !  has  stood  the  blow ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  lovrd  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 
And  why  that  eariy  love  was  cross'd. 
Thou  know*Bt  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I've  tried  another's  fotteni  too. 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 


i  [In  the  original,  "  To  Mrs.  Musters.'*] 
*  [Thus  corrected  by  himself,  in  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr. 
Hobhottse's  Miscellany ;  the  two  last  lines  being  originally^ 


AM  I  would hiB  hwlnftdi  w^welh 
But  some  anoonquerablo  i|MU 
Forimde  my  bleeding  bnaet  to  own 
A  kindred  oare  for  aught  bat  oas. 

"Twould  soothe  to  take  one  lingeriag  view. 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone, 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  bat  one.* 


!«». 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WUTTEN  ON  BOABO  TUB  USaOM  FACKKT. 

Huzza  !  Hodgson,  we  are  going. 

Our  embargo  *8  off  at  last ; 
Favorable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  masL 
From  aloft  the  signal 's  streaming. 
Hark !  the  farewell  gun  is  fired ; 
Women  screeching,  tais  blospheming. 
Tell  us  that  our  time 's  expired. 
Here  's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Frying  from  the  custom-house ; 
'fruuks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking, 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring, 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
BAf^E^^t'  from  the  quay  is  lowering. 

We're  impatient, — ^push  from  shore. 
"  Have  a  care  I  that  case  holds  liquor — 

Stop  the  boat— I'm  sick— oh  Lord  1" 
"  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sicker, 
Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  boanL" 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladies,  servants.  Jacks ; 
Here  entangling, 
All  are  wrangling. 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax. — 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet 

Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo !  the  captain, 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew ; 
Fassengen  their  berths  are  dapp'd  in, 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Hey  day  !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 
Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbor  there  f 
"  Who,  sir?  plenty- 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill." — 
"  Did  they  ?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeze  us ! 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  'scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet" 


*  Though  wheresoe'er  mj  bark  may  run, 
I  lore  but  thee,  I  love  but  one.*'] 
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Fletcher  I  Many !  Bob  I'  when  are  yon? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  Iog«» 
Bear  a  hand,  you  joUv  tar,  you ! 

Here 's  a  rope^e  end  for  the  doge. 
Hobhonae  muttering  fearfal  cuiees, 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolla, 
Now  his  breakfaflt,  now  hie  verees, 
Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  souls. 
"  Here 's  a  stanza 
On  Braganza — 
Help!"— ^*  A  couplet?"—**  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water — " 
"What's  the  matter?" 
*  Zounds  i  my  liver 's  coming  up ; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Ltfbon  Packet" 

Now  at  length  we're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back ! 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  w, 

As  philoBophen  allow, 
Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 
Then  laugh  oa — as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things, 
Great  and  small  &ing8. 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 
While  we're  quaffing, 
Let  *s  have  laughing — 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more?— 
Some  good  wine !  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Ev'n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet?* 

Falmouth  Roads,  June  30. 1800. 
[First  published,  1880.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT 
MALTA 

As  o*er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  then  view'st  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read. 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 

Reflect  on  me  «8  on  the  dead. 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14, 1609. 


TO  FLORENCE.' 

Oil  Lady !  when  I  left  the  shore, 
The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more. 
To  quit  anMher  spot  on  earth : 


>  [Lord  Byron's  three  servants.] 

*  [In  the  letter  in  which  these  lirelv  verses  were  enclosed. 
Lord  Byron  says:— "I  leave  England  without  regret— I 
shall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the 
first  convict  sentenced  to  transportation;  but  I  have  no 
Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ; 
and  thus  ends  my  first  chapter/'l 

» [These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom 
Ihey  were  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostro- 
phizes in  the  stanzas  on  the  thunder-storm  of  Zitza  and  in 
Childe  Harold,  is  thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  mother : 
•»**  This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary lady,  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  of  whose  e^sape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  pub- 
lished a  narrative  a  few  vears  ago.  She  has  since  been 
shipwrecked ;  and  her  life  hss  been  from  its  commence* 
ment  so  fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that  in  a  romance 
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Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 
Where  panting  Natnra  droops  the  head. 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Aibin's  craggy  shore, 

Divkied  by  the  dark  blue  main ; 
A  few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o'er. 

Perchance  I  view  her  oliffii  again : 

But  wheresoever  I  now  may  roam. 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea. 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee: 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless'hearts  can  move, 
Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire, 

And,  oh !  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  mote  ofiend ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share, 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 
Thou  lovely  wanderer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  pass'd 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  death-wing*d  tempest's  blast, 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  7 

Lady !  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Whore  free  Byzantium  ouce  arose, 

And  Stambours  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrauts  now  enclose ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame. 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim. 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 
When  1  behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
'Twill  soothe  to  be,  v^ere  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1800. 


STANZAS 

COHFOSBD   DinUNG  A  TUUNOCR-BTOait.* 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 
Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise. 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  veogeanee  of  the  skiee. 


they  would  appear  improbable.  She  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  her  father,  Baron  Herbert,  was  Austrian  am- 
bassador; married  unhappily,  yet  has  never  been  im- 
peached in  point  of  character ;  excited  the  vengeance  of 
Bonaparte,  bv  taking  a  part  in  some  conspiracy ;  several 
times  risked  ner  life ;  and  is  not  yet  five-and-t\%  enty.  She 
is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to  join  her  hnsband,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to 
her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks 
soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found  her  very 
pretty,  very  aocompiishea,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Bona- 
parte is  even  now  so  incensed  against  her,  that  her  life* 
would  be  in  danger  if  she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second 
time."] 

«  [This  thunder-storm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
nth  October,  1800,  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  tha 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


IMS; 


Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lighlniugB,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  oar  path  haTO  croM'd, 

Or  gild  the  loireut's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  1  saw,  though  low  t 
When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 

How  welcome  were  its  shade ! — ah,  no ! 
Tm  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  i 


A  shot  is  fired — ^by  foe  or  friend  7 

Another^-'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wjldemesB? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  P^la  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress! 

And  who  that  heard  onr  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour ! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  wann. 

While  wand*ring  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea. 
Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  poura  on  me, 
Bow  down  my  head  alone ! 

Full  BwiiUy  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

Iropeird  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain  ; 
'Twere  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thoo 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkuoaa  and  in  dread, 
As  in  those  houn  of  reyelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls. 

If  Cadis  yet  be  free, 
At  tiroes  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 


road  to  Zitxa,  near  the  range  of  mountains  formerlr  called 
Pindus,  in  Albania.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  had  rode  on  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  Zitza  just  as  the 
evening  set  in,  describes  the  thunder  as  **  roaring  without 
iatemiisrion,  the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasinf  to  roll  in 
the  mountains,  before  another  tremendous  crash  burst  over 
our  heads :  whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hills  appeared 
in  a  perpetual  blase.*'  "  The  tempest,"  he  says,  **  was  al- 
together terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove.  My 
Fnend,  with  the  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our 


To  othen  gfye  a  thdnsand  sttBus,  •     ^    ' 
To  me  a  single*  sigh.* 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  ^lark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thoa'lt  smile,  and  bladimg  afaim 

Some  coxcomb's  nuUery ; 
Nor  own  for  ooce  thou  tboogfat'st  oo  oae^ 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  Tmin« 

When  severed  hearts  repinsi 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  moanft  and  main. 

And  nxmrns  in  search  of  thine. 


STANZAS 


wmrrmi  m  pasbihq  ths  ambiucum  •0i«r. 

Throuoh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen^ 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actinm's  coast ; 

And  on  these  wavee,  for  Egypt's  queen. 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look, 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman ; 

Where  stem  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence  !  whom  I  will  k>ve  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  q>ouse  from  bell,) 

Whilst  thoo  art  iiur  and  I  am  young; 

Sweet  Florence !  those  were  pleasant  times. 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes: 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antouies; 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  oari'd ! 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 

•    November  14,  lim. 


THE  SPELL  IS   BROKE,  THE  CHARM   IS 
FLOWN! 

WarTTEN   AT   ATHENS,   JANUAST  16,   1810. 

Tm  spell  is  broke,  the  eharm  is  flown  I 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever  : 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter. 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 


hot  till  three  in  the  morning.  I  now  learned  from  him  thai 
they  had  lost  thesr  way,  and  that,  after  waadenns  agi  and 
down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  they  had  s^psfsd 
at  last  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and  a  toiftsm.  i»t^ 
they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  They  bad  been  thus 
exposed  for  nine  hours.  It  was  long  before  we  ceai#d  to 
talk  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  plain  of  Zltsa.*^ 

1  [**  These  stanzas,*'  says  Mr.  Btoore,  ''  have  a  moale  hi 
them,  which,  independently  of  all  meaning,  is  anchant- 
ing."] 
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VfRlTTKS  AFTER  SWIMBnNG  FROM  SBST08 
TO  ABYDOS.» 

Ip»  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  rouid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 

To  croM  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  poui^d, 

Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both ! 

For  met  degenerate  modem  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  mouth  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  thiwL  IVe  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  crossM  the  rapid  tide. 

According  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo, — and — Lord  knows  what  beside. 

And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory ; 

*Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best: 

Sad  mortals .'  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you ! 

He  lost  his  labor,  I  mv  jest ; 

For  he  was  drown  d,  and  IVe  the  ague.* 

May  9,  1810. 


>  On  the  3d  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Salsette  (Captain 
Bathurst)  was  lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lieutenant  £ken- 
head  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhymes  swam 
from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic— by  tne  by,  from 
Abydos  to  Scutoii  would  hare  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
distance  from  tJie  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  Hide,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
current,  was  computed  b)r  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  up- 
wards of  four  English  miles ;  though  the  actual  breadth  is 
barely  one.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  boat 
can  row  direoUr  acrosa,  and  it  mav,  in  some  measure,  be 
estimated  from  tae  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  being 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  parries  in  an  hour  and  five,  and 
by  the  other  m  an  hour  and  ten,  minutes.  The  water  was 
extremely  cold,  fVom  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 
About  three  weeks  before,  in  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ; 
but,  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
mornmg,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  chillness,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  an- 
chored below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  just 
stated :  entering  a  considerable  way  above  the  European, 
and  landing  below  the  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a 
young  Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  his  mistress,  and 
Glivsr  mentions  Ha  having  been  done  by  a  Neapolitan ;  but 
our  consul,  Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A 
number  of  the  Salsette's  crew  were  known  to  have  ac- 
complished a  greater  distance ;  and  the  only  thing  that  sur- 
prised me  was.  that,  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the 
truth  of  Leander*8  story,  no  traveller  had  ever  endeavored 
to  ascertain  iu  practicability. 

«("My  companion/*  says  Mr.  Hobhouse.  "had  before 
made  a  more  penloQs,  but  less  celebrated  passage ;  for  I 
recollect  that,  when  we  were  in  Portugal,  he  swam  from 
Old  Lisbon  to  Belem  Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a 
tide  and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but 
little  less  than  two  hours  in  crossing."] 

s  [At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Graces, 
I  was  tempted  to  exclaim, "  Whither  have  the  Graces  fled  ?** 
LitUe  did  I  expect  to  find  them  here  ;  yet  here  comes  one 
of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coffee,  and  another  with  a 
booh.  The  book  is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  £ame.  Among  them  is  Lord 
Byron's,  connected  with  some  lines  which  I  here  send 
yo«.-H.  W.  Williams.] 

« rWe  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
of  Athens  and  her  family  from  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh's  •'  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece," 
Am;.~"  Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before  to  procure  accom- 
modaUon,  met  us  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodore 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS'  BOOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

M  THIS  BOOK  ▲  TBAVBLLBa  HAD  WBITTBtf  : 

"  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 
Noble  his  object,  glorioos  is  his  aim ; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name.*' 

BBMBATH  WHICH  LOBD  BTBOH  IKSBBTBD  TBB  FOLLOWIMG  1— 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown. 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own  ; 
But  yet,  whoe*er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.' 

1810. 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

Zitfv  /is9.  adf  iyar^. 
Maid  of  Athens,*  ere'  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  ray  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Zfin  liMf,  94t  ivyaw^* 
By  those  tresses  oncoufiued, 
Woo*d  by  each  ^Egean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whoso  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Z^9  ^oS,  9ii  dyaird. 


Mocrl,  the  Consulina*s,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  said  tolbe  the 
'  Maid  of  Athens*  of  Lord  Byron.  Their  apartment  is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  ours,  and,  if  you  could  see  them,  as  we 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  window^  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a  bhie  tassel  spread  out  and  fastened  down 
like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colors  bound  round  their  temples. 
The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  failing  on  her  shoulders, 
—the  hair  behmd  descending  down  the  back  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.     The  two  eldest 

generally  have  their  hair  bonnd,  and  fastened  under  the 
andkerchief.  Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fur. 
banging  loose  down  to  the  ankles :  below  is  a  handkerchief 
of  muslin  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
which  is  short ;  under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins,  falling  in  front  in 
graceful  negligence :— white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers 
complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes ;  their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  ratlier  inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  youngest,  Mariana,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounaed,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than  her  liisters',  whose 
countenances,  except  when  the  conversation  has  something 
of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elegant,  and  their  manners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  be  fascinating  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their  minds 
seem  to  be  more  instructed  than  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  attractions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
markable, if  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  from 
the  travellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They 
sit  in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with  their  limM 

Withered  under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes, 
heir  employments  are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  read- 
ing/' There  is  a  beautiful  engravinj[  of  the  Maid  of  Athens 
in  Finden'B  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.] 

•  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness :  if  I  translate  It,  i 
shall  affront  the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  I  supposed 
they  could  not ;  and  if  I  do  not.  I  may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I  shall 
do  so,  begnsing  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means,  **  My  lifis, 
I  love  you  !**  which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all  lanouages, 
and  is  as  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  tnis  day  as,  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  Roman  ladies, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  Hellenised. 
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By  that  lip  I  bm^  to  tarte ; 
By  that  zone-ttnoirsled  wakt ; 
By  all  the  token-floaren'  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  apeak  ao  weD ; 
By  lovers  alternate  joy  and  wo, 
Zw7  fLoUf  vdf  dyairw. 

Maid  of  Athena !  I  am  ^ne : 
Think  of  me,  tweet  I  when  alone. 
Thoagh  I  fly  to  Istambol,' 
Athena  holdii  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?     No ! 
Zwir  /io9,  9di  AymnA. 


1810. 


TRANSLATION. 

or  THB   NIJUB*B  DOLE  IN  TUB  MBDBA  OW  BUaiPmiS. 

Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embaifo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  aliip  Argo ! 
Who,  atill  tmlaanehM  from  Grecian  docks, 
Had  never  paaa*d  the  Azare  rocks ; 
Bat  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn*d  businea>  for  my  Miss  Medea,  Slc  &c.' 

Jane,  1810. 

MY  EPITAPH. 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 
Bat  Romanelli  was  so  stoat, 
He  beat  all  three-rand  bUto  it  out* 

Oct.  1610. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 

Kind  Reader !  take  year  choice  to  cry  or  laogh  ; 
Here  Habolo  lies — but  where 's  his  Epitaph  T 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thoosand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

Athens. 


t  In  the  East  (where  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write,  lest 

I   they  should  scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles, 

'   Jtc.  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that  universal 

deputy  of  Mercury— an  old  woman.    A  cinder  says,  "  1  bum 

for  thee  ;*'  a  bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  *'  Take  me 

and  fly  ;'*  bat  a  pebble  declares— what  nothing  else  can. 

I  Constantinople. 

s  [<•  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
pborus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  U3ranean  SympTegades,  up 
which  last  I  scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  ever  Uie  Argo- 
nauts escaped  in  their  hoy.  You  remember  the  beginnmg 
of  the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  take 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the  summit.''— Lortf  B.  to 
Mr.  Hemy  Dntrfy  June  17,  1810.] 

*  ["  I  have  just  escaped  from  aphysician  and  a  fever.  In 
spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my  Tartar, 
Albanian,  dragoman,  forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in 
three  days  brought  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  I  made 
my  epitaph."— Lorrf  Byron  to  Mr.  Hodgfom^  Oct.  3,  1810.} 

*  [These  lines  are  copied  from  a  leaf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of  <*  Childe  Harold."] 

*  [On  the  departure,  in  July,  I8I0,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  England,  Lord  Byron  fixed  his 
head'quacters  at  Athens,  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  a 
Franciscan  convent ;  making  occasional  excursions  through 
Attica  and  the  Morea,  and  employing  himself,  in  the  interval 
of  bis  tours,  in  collecting  materials  for  those  notices  on  the 
state  of  modem  Greece  which  are  appended  to  the  second 
canto  of  **  Childe  Harold."  In  this  retreat  also  he  wrote 
**  Hints  from  Horace,"  •'  The  Curse  of  Minerva,"  and  *«  Re- 
marks on  the  Romaic,  or  Blodera  Greek  Language."  He 
thus  writes  to  his  mother :— "  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to 
venture  a  winter's  voyage,  even  if  i  were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling :  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  look- 
ing at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the  bitlar 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  FICTIiWK.* 

Dbae  object  of  defeated  care ! 

Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft^ 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

'Tia  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  eope ; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  tnie: 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 

Athens,  January,  lAl.a 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK 
WAR  SONG, 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  f 

The  glorioas  hour  *s  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

CUORUB. 

Sons  of  Greeks !  let  as  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe. 
Till  their  hated  Mood  shaU  flow 
In  a  river  past  oar  feet 


Then  manfully  t 

Tho  Turkish  tyiimtVyoke, 
Let  your  country  see  yon  riaiiig» 

And  all  her  chains  ore  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chie£i  and  sages, 

Behold  the  coming  strife ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life ! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  Bleep,  oh,  join  with  me  I 
And  the  seven-hiU*d"  city  seeking. 

Fight,  conquer,  till  weVe  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  ^kc 


effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  prejadicea  of 
an  islander,  tlmt  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  amon^ic  us 
to  send  our  young  men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  tie  few 
allies  our  wars  have  left  us.  Here  1  see,  and  have  connimd 
with,  French,  Italians,  Gennans.  Danes,  Greeks.  Turk*. 
Americans,  k.c.  ice.  itc. ;  and,  without  losmg  Mght  of  my 
own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  manners  of  0tk^ra. 
When  I  see  the  superiontv  of  £ngland,  (which,  by  Ihr by.ve 
are  a  good  deal  mistaken  about  in  many  things.)  I  am  pleased , 
and  where  I  find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlightened. 
Now,  I  might  have  stayed,  smoked  m  your  town».or  fu^ed 
in  Tour  country,  a  century,  without  bemg  sure  of  this,  an! 
without  acquiring  any  thing  more  useful  or  amu»>in4  at 
home.  I  keep  no  journal ;  nor  have  I  any  Intention  of 
scribbiina  my  travels.  I  have  done  with  aathonrtup ;  am] 
if,  in  my  last  production,  I  have  convinced  the  criLios  «r  the 
world  I  was  souiethme  more  than  they  took  me  for,  I  am 
satisfied ;  nor  will  I  nazard  that  reputation  by  a  future 
effort.  It  is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manukcnpt,  bat  I 
leave  them  for  those  who  come  after  roe ;  and,  if  deemed 
worth  publishing,  they  may  serve  to  prolong  my  memory, 
when  I  myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I  nave  a  femous 
Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens.  Ice.  ^c.  for 
me.  This  will  be  better  than  scribbling— a  diMnm  I  hope 
myself  cured  of.  I  hope,  on  mv  return,  to  lead  a  quitt, 
recluse  life ;  but  God  knows,  an(l  does  best  for  us  alL*') 

Y  The  song,  Acors  waiiif^  dec,  was  written  by  Riga,  wbo 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  Greece.  This 
translation  i»  as  literal  as  the  author  oould  make  it  tn  wr«c. 
It  is  of  the  same  measure  as  that  of  the  onginaL  ( White  ai 
the  Capuchin  convent.  Lord  Byron  devoted  Boa»  hows 
daily  to  the  study  of  the  Romaic  i  and  various  prooCs  of  his 
diligence  will  be  found  in  the  Afpevdix.  See  Keouuis  on 
the  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Language,  with  Speeu 
and  Tranalauons.] 

•Constantinople.    ** KwrdXafot" 


1811. 
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Sparta,  Spftrta,  why  in  sluiilMn 

Lethargic  dovt  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbere 

With  Athens*  old  ally ! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling. 

The  terrible !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  direruon 

In  old  Thermopyls, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free  ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  olood. 

Bona  of  Groeka,  &&' 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

*^  lAnivw  nes  *T(^  tripiSA^^i 
'apatArarti  XHrfS^,**  &C.* 

I  ENTER  thy  garden  of  roses,' 

Beloved  and  fair  Haid^e, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely  I  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue. 
Which  utters  ita  song  to  adore  thee, 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  haa  sung ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adda  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haid^e. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  Love  has  abandoned  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful. 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowen. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel !  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save : 
WiH  naught  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  7 

Then  open  the  gatee  of  the  grave. 

Am  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul !  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ? 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad*st  me  cherish, 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 


1  [Riga  was  a  Thessalian,  and  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
youth  among  his  native  mouDtaios,  in  teaching  ancient 
Crreek  to  his  countrymen.  On  Uie  first  burst  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  jomed  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts, 
and  with  tnem  perambulated  Greece,  rousinv  the  bold,  and 
eneourafflng  the  timid,  by  his  minstrelsy.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Vienna  to  solicit  aid  for  a  rising,  which  be  and  his 
oooirades  had  for  years  been  endeavoring  to  accomplish ; 
tut  he  was  given  up  by  the  Au.<than  government  to  the 
Turks,  who  vainly  endeavored  by  torture  to  force  from 
him  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.] 

t  The  song  from  which  this  is  Uken  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  young  gvls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.    Their  man« 


Now  sad  18  the  gaiden  of  rows, 

Beloved  but  false  Haid^e ! 
There  Flora  all  withered  reposes. 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  lip  has  left 

Shall  never  part  from  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  may  see : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  lAreams 

Can  weep  no  change  m  mo. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write— to  tell  the  talo 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak : 

Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail. 
Unless  the  heart  could  speak? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  wo. 

That  heart,  no  longer  free. 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 

And  silent,  ache  for  thee. 


March,  1811. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT, 

LATE  rOBT  AND  SHOBHAKBE.* 

Steanoee  !  behold,  interred  together, 

The  $ouU  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  aU : 

You'll  find  his  relics  in  a  ttalL 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  fotmd 

Well  stitchM,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lightly — where  the  bard  is  laid 

He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  mado ; 

Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 

With  verse  immortal  us  his  sole. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 

And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 

Was  only  **  leather  and  prunella  V 

For  character — ^he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  if  he  did,  'twere  shame  to  "  Black-it" 

Malta,  May  10, 1811. 


ner  of  singing  it  is  bv  verses  in  rotation,  the  whole  number 
present  joining  in  the  chorus.  I  have  heard  it  frequently 
at  01U- "  x^h  in  the  winter  of  1810-11.  The  air  is  plaintive 
and  pretty. 

*  [National  sonn  and  popular  works  of  amusement 
throw  no  small  lignt  on  the  manners  of  a  people :  they  are 
materials  which  most  travellers  have  within  their  reach, 
but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord 
Byron  has  shown  a  better  taste  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  example  will,  in  future,  be  generally  foUowed.^GEoaos 
Ellis.] 

*  (Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given,  anU,  p. 
442.    He  died  in  1810,  and  his  works  have  followed  him.  ] 
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FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Adieu,  ye  joys  of  La  Valette ! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  san,  and  sweat ! 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter*d ! 

Adieu,  ye  mausions  where— IVe  ventured ! 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs ! 

(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears!) 

Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  forever  railing  * 

Adieu,  ye  packets — ^without  lettere ! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters ! 

Adieu,  thou  damned *st  quarantine, 

l*hat  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen ! 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn.  Sirs, 

Adieu  his  Excellency*s  dancen ! 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault 's  in, 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing ; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces  I 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  rewider  faces ! 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  **  en  militaire  V* 

I  go— but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky, 

To  things  (the  faooest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad — but  in  a  diflbrent  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  bat  not  adieu. 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue ! 
While  either  Adriatic  shore. 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners. 
Proclaim  yon  war  and  women's  winners. 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is. 
And  take  my  rhyme— because  'tis  "  gratiB.'' 

And  now  I've  got  to  Mrs.  Eraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her — 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  wis  drop  of  ink, 
A  line— or  two^were  no  hard  matter, 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter: 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  thau  in  mine, 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart. 
And  fashion's  e^ae,  without  its  art ; 
Her  hours  can  gayly  glide  along. 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O  Malta !  since  thou  'st  got  as, 
Thou  l.ttle  military  hothouse ! 
1*11  not  oflend  with  words  uncivil, 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement. 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant? 
Then,  iu  my  solitary  nook, 
Return  to  scr  bbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  Tni  able, 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label,) 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver. 
And  bless  the  gods — Fve  got  a  fever ! 

May  96, 1811.    [First  published,  I8SS.] 


>  h*  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  paper-books  I  find 
sa  Epigram,  which,  though  not  perhap  parucularly  good, 
I  eoDsuler  myself  bound  to  insert."— Moorb.    The  urce  iu 


TO  DIVES. 

A    FEAOHSNT. 

UNHAirr  Dives !  in  an  evil  hour 
'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accnrsed  ! 
Once  Fortune*s  minion,  now  thou  feerst  her  pom  ; 
Wrath's  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  bursL 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,' as  in  Wealth  the  fust. 
How  wondrous  bright  thy  blooming  mora  arose ! 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  uuhal]ow*d  tlunt 
Of  Crime  unuamed,  and  thy  sad  noou  must  ckan 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  wonst  U  wvesu 
1611.    [First  publtfhed^lta.] 


ON  MOORE'S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCl^  OR  | 
FARCICAL  OPERA.  » 


Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  farce: 
The  poet  s  fame  grows  brittle-* 

We  knew  before 

That  LittU  s  Mooiv, 
But  now  'tis  Jfoore  that  '■  liuk* 

tept.  14, 1811.    (First  published,  I8M.1] 


myself 
question  was  called 


'  M.  P. ;  or,  the  Blue  Blocking,'*  and 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND,' 

Ilf   AlfSWER  TO   SOMB    LINES   EZHOETDIO   THE   AOnRW 
TO  BE  CHBEBPUI.,  AND  TO  "  BAKIflU  CABB.** 

"  Oh  !  banish  care" — such  ever  bo 

The  motto  of  thy  revelry ! 

Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 

Renew  tliose  riotous  delights. 

Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 

IaiII  the  lone  heart,  and  **  banish  cava." 

But  not  in  mom  s  reflecting  hour. 

When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 

When  all  I  loved  is  chanofed  or  gone,  ' 

Mock  with  snch  taunts  the  woes  of  one. 

Whose  every  thought — but  let  them 

Thou  know*st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 

But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 

Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold, 

By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 

By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 

Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 

Speak — speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bomms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  sufl[<rr'd  more  thau  weQ 
'Twoold  suit  philosophy  to  toll. 
I've  seen  my  bride  anolher^s  bride,— 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  iufant,  which  she  bora. 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled. 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child ; — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  iu  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain  ; 


came  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatie,  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber.] 

•  [Mr.  Francis  Hodgson,  (not  then  the  Reveread.)    Se# 
sst«.p.d98.] 
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And  /  have  actad  well  my- part, 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Returned  the  ttwvin^  j^aaoe  ihe  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  tkai  womao's  alava  ;— 
Have  kiasM,  as  if  without  desi^, 
The  babo  which  ought  to  have  been  mine 
And  showM,  alas !  in  each  careea 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  lev.' 

But  let  this  pass — IMl  whine  no  more, 
Kor  seek  again  an  eustem  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain, — 
111  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 
When  Britain's  **  May  is  in  the  sere," 
Thou  hear*et  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
3«Ht  with  the  sablest  of  the  times ; 
Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  praise ; 
One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 
One  ranked  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age ; — 
Him  wilt  thou  krmi» — and  knowing  panse, 
Nor  wHh  the  tffeet  forget  the  cause.* 

Kewstead  Abbey,  Oct.  11, 1811.* 
[First  published,  1830.] 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 
Ah !  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 
The  past,  the  futare  fled  to  thee, 

To  bid  us  meet— no — ^ne'er  agaia ! 

Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look, 
That  softly  said,  "  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  bow  to  brook. 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  releaae. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ue*or  shalt  see. 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart? 

*  (These  lines  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even 
while  uuder  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow.  Lord  BTron  re- 
verted to  the  dtsappoiDtment  of  his  early  affection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and  to 
come.— Mooas.j 

*  [The  anticipation  of  his  own  future  career  in  these  con- 
cluding lines  are  uf  a  nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
more  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
many  instiinces  of  his  exnggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  leneUis  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-hbelling 
would  carry  him.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of  paint- 
ing fierce  and  gloomy  persunages,  he  had  also  the  ambition 
to  DC,  himself,  the  dark  ■*  sublime  he  drew,**  and  that,  in  his 
fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavored 
to  fancy,  where  he  could  not  find  m  his  own  character,  fit 
subjects  for  his  pencil.— Mooas.j 

s  [Two  days  after,  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Lord 
Byron  says,—"  I  am  growing  mervous,  (how  you  will  laugh  I) 
—out  it  IS  true,— really,  wretchedly,  ridicuously,  fine-ladi- 
cally  turvem*.  Your  climate  kills  me ;  I  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  arouse  myself,  or  ainr  one  else.  My  days  are 
listless,  and  my  nights  restless :  i  have  seldom  any  society. 
and,  when  J  hAve«  I  run  out  of  it.  I  doii*l  know  that  I 
sha*nt  end  with  insanity  ;  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in 
arranging  oy  thpughts  tnat  perplexes  me  strangely.**] 

*  [Mr.  Moore  considers  "  Thyrza"  as  if  she  were  a  mere 


Oh !  who  like  him  had  watchM  thee  here  ? 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glasung  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear. 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

Tdl  all  was  past !  But  whe*.  no  more 
'Twas  thiue  to  reck  of  human  wo, 

Afiection's  heart-drops,  gubliiug  o'er. 
Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 
Ere  caird  but  for  a  time  away, 

Aficctiou's  mingling  tears  were  ouisT 

Ours  too  the  glauce  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  miglit  understand  ; 
The  whispered  thought  of  hearts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  Uie  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined. 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore  ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim*d  so  pure  a  mind, 
Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice,    • 
When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  rppine ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice. 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 

The  pledge  we  wore— I  wear  it  still, 

But  where  is  thine  ? — Ah  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill. 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 

Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  wo  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  iiot  wish  thee  here  again  ; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 

'To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me— too  eariy  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  fbrgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 

October  11,  181 1.« 

creature  of  the  poet's  brain.  **  It  was,"  he  says,  **  about  the 
time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing,  the 
blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  rea/ object  of  affec- 
tion, that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  itnagiuary  one  were 
written  ;— nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  these  beautiful  eS'usions 
flowe<l  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were,  in- 
deed, the  essence,  the  abstract  spint,  as  it  were,  of  many 
griefs ;— a  confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  many  .sources  of 
sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  tiieir  passaRe  through  his 
fancv,  and  forming  thus  one  di  ep  reservoir  ofmuurnfid  feel- 
ing.*' It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  a  senliinent  thus  lM»HUlifully  ex- 
pressed ;  but  Lord  Byrun.  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.ilhus  bearing 
the  exact  dale  of  these  lines,  viz.  Oct.  llth.  IMl,  writes  as 
follows :— **  I  have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have 
lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times :  but '  i  have  almost 
forgot  the  taste  of  gnef,'  and  *  supped  full  of  horrors,'  till 
I  have  become  callous ;  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  hii  event 
which,  five  ye-Ts  ngn,  would  have  bowetl  my  hrad  to  the 
earth."  In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says — '*  I 
thank  you  for  your  etmJUentiaJ  communication.  How  truly 
do  1  wish  that  that  being  had  lived,  and  lived  yotirs !  What 
your  obligations  to  her  wonld  have  been  in  that  case  is  incon- 
ceivable.^* Several  years  after  the  series  of  poems  on  Tbyna 
were  written.  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred, by  a  person  in  whose  tenderness  be  never  ceased  to 
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AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WO. 

AwAT,  away,  ye  notes  of  wo ! 

Be  silent,  thoa  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  most  flee  from  hence — ^for,  oh  ! 

I  dare  not  tnist  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days^- 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaie. 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hushM,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  oVr  the  dead ! 
Yes,  Thyrza !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 

Beloved  dost !  since  dust  thoo  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

Tis  silent  all ! — ^but  on  my  ear 

The  well-remember*d  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  'twill  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza !  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o*er  the  deep. 

Then  tumM  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath. 
Will  long  lament  the  vanbh*d  ray 

That  scattered  gladness  o*er  his  path. 

December  6, 181 1.> 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM  FREE. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twam ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  rnovs? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form*d  to  live  alone : 
ril  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing. 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou  'rt  nothing, — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  wo  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o*er  a  sepulchre. 

confide,  refused  to  answer,  with  marks  of  painful  agitation, 
such  as  rendered  any  farther  recurrence  to  the  subject  im- 
possible. The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
sion.   The  live  following  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  Thyrxa.3 


Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  boid 

Dii^i  awhile  the  sense  of  31 ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  mad 

The  heart^^the  heart  is  lonely  i 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem*d  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  J&gean  wave, 
"  Now  Tbyna  gaxes  on  that  moon—** 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  I 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrank  ray  throbbing  vein*, 
"  'Tis  comfort  stUI,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  kno^  my  psam :" 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-wom  elava, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyna  ceaaed  to  liro ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 
How  diflTerent  now  thou  meet'st  my  gate ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow**  hue ! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chilL 

Thou  bitter  pledge !  thou  moumful  taken ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breaal ! 
Still,  Btifl,  preserve  that  bve  unbroken. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thoo'rt  prasi^d ! 
Time  tempera  love,  but  not  removea. 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh !  what  are  thousand  living  knres 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead? 


EUTHANASIA. 

Wmiff  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 

Oblivion  I  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  M ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  hein  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  wo. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 
With  no  officious  mournera  near: 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  uaeleas  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  die& 

'Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche  1  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetfid  of  its  struggles  past. 
E'en  Fain  itself  should  smile  on  theeu 


>  ["  I  wrote  this  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a  soof  of 
former  days.**— Lorrf  Jiyroii  to  Mr,  Hoigtm,  Daoambcr  8. 
1811.] 
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But  yam  the  with — tor  Beaaty  itill 
Will  ihriiik,  aa  sbrinka  the  ebbing  breath  ; 

And  woman's  tears,  prodoced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hoor, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ; 

For  thoasaudfl  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas ! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  most  go ! 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 

Ere  bom  to  life  and  livmg  wo ! 

Count  o*er  the  joys  thine  hours  haye  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD.  AS  YOUNG  AS  FAIR. 
**  Heu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliqnis  rersari  quam  toi 


And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  retum'd  to  Earth ! 
Thouffh  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed. 
And  aer  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  qxit ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love. 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  weU. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal. 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  wont  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  loweis, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away, 
I  might  have  watch'd  thraogh  long  decay 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  nnmatch'd 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Hian  see  it  pluck'd  to-day ; 

71 


Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade ; 
The  night  that  followed  such  a  mom 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd. 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguished,  not  decay'd ; 
As  Stan  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  fitom  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  yigil  o*er  thy  bed ; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly !  on  thy  face. 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace. 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free. 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

Than  thus  remember  thee ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endean 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

February,  181S. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

If  sometimes  ui  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 
Tlie  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore. 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee. 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile. 

Unfaithful  to  thy  memory  I 
Nor  deem  that  memory  leas  dear. 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  tkine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  nnquBff*d, 

It  is  not  drain*d  to  banish  care ; 
The  cop  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught. 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  deqiair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
rd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drowned  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanished  from  my  mind. 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  tum  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honor  thine  abandon*d  Um  T 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  kist  dear  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Though  all  the  worid  forget  beside, 

^Tis  meet  that  I  remember  stilL 
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For  wan  I  kiioir,tiiat  raeh  had  been 

Thy  geatie  care  for  him,  who  now 
UnmoaniM  ahall  qoit  this  mortal  scene, 

'Where  none  regarded  him,  bat  thoa : 
And,  oh !  I  feel  in  that  was  f^ven 

A  Uessing  never  meant  for  roe ; 
Tlioa  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14, 1619. 

ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.* 

Ili^patcd  Heart !  and  can  it  be. 
That  thoa  shoaldst  thns  be  rent  in  twain? 

Have  yean  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employ*d  in  vain? 

Yet  iwecioas  seems  each  shatterM  part, 
And  evrry  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thoa  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  kU  own. 

March  16, 1611. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
JRatM,  beanty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes ; 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her 
rfaymea. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING.» 
Wbbf,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 
Ah !  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 

Weep— for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  teai»— 
Auspicious  to  these  suflering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  !* 

March,  Idtt. 

THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 

Ftxm  ike  TitrhuK 
Thv  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view, 

The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 
Tlie  heart  that  ofter'd  both  was  true. 

And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 


I  [Wc  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  underetand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  hnes  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  which  some  notices  are  given  at  p.  406.] 

•  [This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  an  on  Hi,  that  the 
late  Prinre59  Charlotte  of  Wales  burnt  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  the  WhJRS  hal  found  it  impossible  to  put  toRether  a 
cabinet,  at  th**  period  of  Mr.  Pcrcftval's  death.  They  were 
appende<l  to  the  first  e<)ition  of  "  The  CorKur."  and  excited 
a  senMniioH^  as  it  i«  called,  manrelluusly  disproportionate  to 
their  length,— or,  we  may  a(id,  their  merit.  The  ministerial 
prtnta  rared  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  most  foul- 
moiilhed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him— the  Morning  Post  even  announced  a  motion  in  Uie 
House  of  Lords— "and  all  this."  Lord  Bvn*n  writes  to 
Mr.  Moore,  **  as  Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  Ni^rhts  remarks, 
for  making  a  cream  tart  with  pepper :  how  odd,  that  eight 
lines  should  have  given  birth,  I  really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand!**) 

*  C'*  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping*  must  go  with  *  The 
Corsair.*  I  care  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point 
My  politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  mistress  to  an  old  roan ; 
the  worse  they  grow,  the  fonder  l  become  of  them.**— Loni 
Bwron  tp  Mr.  Mmmif^  Jan.  SS,  1614.  *'  On  my  return,  I  ibid 
all  the  newspapers  m  hysterics,  and  town  in  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  and  republication  of  two  stanzas  on  Piiuceas 
Charlotte'a  weeping  at  R^ency*s  speech  to  LaaAsrdale  in 


Tlieae  guts  were  chum  d  b^  aoQvsft 
lily  truth  in  ahaenoe  to  diviae ; 

And  Ihey  have  done  their  dniy 
Alas !  they  could  not  teach  the* 

Tliat  chain  was  firm  in  every  Knk, 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger'a  touch  ; 

That  late  was  sweet— till  thou  cooldsl  thitik 
In  other  hands  its  notea  were  neb. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
llie  chain  which  shiverM  in  his.grBS|s 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restiing  the  chords,  renew  the  daajk 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  to»$ 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  mnsie  mote. 

TIs  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 
False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  ■lent  loU 


UNES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OT 
THE  "PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 

AiSKNT  or  present,  still  to  thee. 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong  I 

As  ail  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 
In  turn  thy  converse,^  and  thy  i 


But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  coma 
By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh. 

And  *'  MBMoav'*  o'er  her  Dmid*s  tmni^ 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  dicb 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  off*er*d  at  her  shrine^ 

And  blend,  while  agee  roll  away. 
Her  name  immortally  with  tiiMU  ! 

April  19,  tsn. 


ADDRESS, 

■rOKKIf  AT  THX  OPKNUVO  OF  DaUKT-I^NK  TSKATS^ 
BATOaOAT,  OCTOB£a  10,  1812.* 

Iif  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh*d« 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  it  pride ; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  Bok,  and  Shakspoare  cease  to  reign. 

1819.  They  are  dailv  at  it  still :— some  of  the  ahnae  good, 
—all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a  motion  in  our  House  dimd 
it-be  it  so.**— Byroa  IHarf,  1814.] 

« ("  When  Rogers  does  talk,  he  talks  well ;  and.  on  all 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expres«ion  is  part  as  hss 
poetry.  If  you  enter  his  hotise— his  drawing  rM>as— hts 
library— you  of  yourself,  say,  this  is  not  the  dv^elUng  of  a 
common  mind.  There  is  nnt  a  gem.  a  coin,  a  book  throwv 
aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  tab)",  that  does  not 
bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance  in  the  posseseor.*— 
Bjfrom  Diary,  1813.] 

•  [The  reader  will  recall  Co11ins*B  eiqtii«ite  lines  on  ttc 
tomb  of  Thomson :  **  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Uen.**  arc. ) 

*  [The  theatre  in  Dnirv  Lane,  which  was  opened,  tn  1747, 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  begmninc,— 

"  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  bartertMis  ioea 
First  rear'd  ihe^  Stage,  immortal  Shakspeara  lone,** 
end  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Gairick.  havmg  fidleft  tsfea 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  17M.  The  new  bmldinjr  p^rifhed  hy 
fire  in  1811 ;  and  the  Managers,  in  their  anxiety  that  tfes» 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  be  dimnpinhMt  by 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  advertisad  ia  ths 
newspapers  for  a  general  competition.  Seonsof  «ldre«sa, 
not  one  tolerable,  showere  J  on  their  desk,  and  Ihey  vieia  la 
sad  despair,  when  Loxd  Holland  iasecfand,  and*  UM 


ism. 


OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 


5n 


Ye  who  beh«Idt  (oh !  ligfat  admired  and  moum'd, 
Whose  radiance  niook*d  the  ruin  it  adom'd !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  raassy  fragments  riyen, 
liike  IsraeVs  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven  ; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames^' 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
Shrank  back  appallM  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  volomed  Maze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own. 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  n*alm,  and  mark*d  her  fall ; 
Say— eh  all  this  new,  nor  leas  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favor  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare— worthy  him  and  you  ? 

Yee— it  shall  be — ^the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 
On  the  same  spot  still  cousecratea  the  scene. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hatli  been : 
TTiia  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say.  How  well ! 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last. 
Oh !  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past. 
Some  hour  propitioos  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost 
On  Drary  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  heart 
On  Drury,  Garrick's  latest  laurels  grew  ; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 
But  stiH  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom. 
That  only  waste  their  odors  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  claim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head ! 
Nor  hoard  your  honors  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  At.yn  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley'  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labors,  like  all  high-born  hein, 
Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theirs; 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banqno*s  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immoftal  names,  erablaxon'd  on  our  line, 


difficulty,  prevailed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these 
*'  at  the  risk,**  as  he  8aid,  "  of  offending  a  hundred  scribblers 
and  a  discerning  public.**  The  admirable  jeu  d'etprit  of  the 
Messrs.  8mith  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the  **  Re- 
jected Addresses."] 

1  [**  By  the  by,  the  bevt  view  of  the  said  line  (which  I  my- 
self oaw  from  A  hons*''top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at  West* 
minster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames."— Loni 
BfTon  to  lA>rd  Holland.] 

a  [Originally,  *•  Ere  Garrick  rfiVrf,"  tc.— "By  the  by,  one 
of  roy  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into 
the  bat  hi»s  sume  sixty  fathom— 

*  When  Garrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.' 
Ceasing  to  Hve  is  u  much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought 
not  to  be  first.  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best ;  but, 
in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss.  I  always 
scrawl  in  this  way.  and  smooth  as  fast  as  1  can,  but  never 
suffioienily  :  and,  latterly,  J  can  weave  a  nine-line  stanza 
faster  than  a  oounlet,  for  which  measure  I  have  not  the 
conning.  When  1  began  'Childe  Harold,'  I  had  never 
tried  Spenser's  measure,  and  now  I  oannot  scribble  in  any 
Oiber/'— ^rd  Byron  to  Lord  Holland.] 

*  [The  (oUowiug  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee  :~ 
**  Nay,  tower  still,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  she  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  all^fours. 
When  lUchanl  roars  in  Boswortn  for  a  horse, 
If  you  command,  the  steed  must  come  in  oourM. 


Pause— «re  their  feeUer  oApring  yon  eondenm. 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  ri^  them ! 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  Flayora  and  Playa 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise, 
Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  aloue  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 
And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame  ; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute  !* 
Oh  !  since  your  flat  stamps  the  Drama*s  laws, 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
So  prido  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor*s  powers. 
And  reason's  voice,  be  echo*d  back  by  ours ! 

This  greeting  o*er,  the  ancient  role  obey'd. 
The  Drama*s  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  ovm. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury 's  days  of  old  ! 
Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide. 
Still  may  loe  pleaae — long,  long  may  you  preside  !* 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS.* 

BY  Da.  PLAOIART. 

Half  wtoleny  with  acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  in  an  m- 
articulute  voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  inverted 
commas  of  quotation— thus  •* ". 

**  Whrn  energizing  objects  men  pursue,'* 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

*'  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 

Hiss'd  from  the  theatre  the  "  other  day," 

As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  "  the  slumberoua"  verae. 

And  gave  his  son  "  the  rubbish"  to  reheaiae. 

"  Yet  at  the  thing  yonM  never  be  amazed," 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised ; 

"  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  repreas*d," 

Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  the  best 

"  Flame !  fire !  and  flame ! !"  (words  ^  borrow'd  from 

Lucretius,) 
**  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds"  like  isi 


If  you  decree,  the  stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sirkly  uste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  not  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce, 
And  gratify  you  more  by  showing  less. 
The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 
Nor  shift  from  man  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute.** 
"  Is  Whitbread,**  said  Lord  Byron.  '*  determined  to  cas- 
trate all  my  cavalry  lines  T    1  do  implore,  for  my  own  grati- 
fication, one  lash  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds—*  a  long 
shot.  Sir  Lucitis,  if  you  love  me.*"] 

*  r"  Soon  after  the  *  Rejected  Addresses'  scene  in  1821, 1 
met  Sheridan  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  snid,  <  Lord  By- 
ron, did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writers  of  addresses  was 
Whitbread  himself  7'  I  answered  by  an  inquiry  of  what 
sort  of  an  address  be  had  made.  '  Of  that.'  replied  Sheri- 
dan, '  I  remember  little,  except  that  there  wns  a  phamx 
in  it.'—*  A  phoiniz ! !  Well,  how  did  he  describe  it  ?'— 
*  Like  a  pouUertr,^  answered  Sheridan :  *  it  was  green,  and 
yellow,  and  rnl,  and  blue  :  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single 
feather.'"— Ifyroit  Uttert,  1821.1 

*  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  *' A  Monologue,"  oi 
which  the  above  is  a  p  irody.    It  began  as  follows  :— 

*«  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  oaunot  do  T 
A  maaic  edifire  you  here  survey. 
Shot  from  the  rums  of  the  other  day,**  4ce.] 
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"  And  rieepiD^  pangB  awake — and— bat  away," 

(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  aay.) 

"  Lo  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings," 

And  Master  G —  recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings ! — 

"  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare," 

(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  'air !) 

Dramatic  "  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car," 

And  bum*d  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  "  tar." 

"  This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spam," 

To  furnish  melodrames  for  Dmry  Lane. 

"  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenhebn's  story," 

And  George  and  I  will  dramatize  it  for  ye. 

*<  In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone," 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone.) 

"  Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire" 

My  verae>-or  Fm  a  fool — and  Fame  'a  a  liar, 

"  Thee  we  invoke,  yoor  sister  aits  implore" 

With  "  smiles,"  and  "  lyres,"  and  "  pencils,"  and  much 

more. 
These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
Disgraeeg,  too  !  "  inseparable  train  !"  [Cupid," 

"Three  who  have  stolen   their  witching  airs  from 
(You  all  know  what  I  mean,  unleas  you're  stupid :) 
"  Harmonious  throng"  that  I  have  kept  in  petto. 
Now  to  produce  in  a  "  divine  »e9tetto"  !  ! 
"  While  Poesy,"  with  these  delightful  doxies, 
"  Sustains  her  part"  in  all  the  "  upper"*  boxes ! 
"  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you'll  soar  along," 
Borae  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song ; 
**  Shine  in  your  farce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play," 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a  holiday.) 
**  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high," 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 
"  But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complacent  boast ;" 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ?  [pride ;" 

"True  —  true  —  that  lowers  at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo ! — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
"  'Tis  ouiB  to  look  on  you — ^you  hold  the  prize," 
'TIS  twenty  guineoB^  as  they  advertise  ! 
"  A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart" — 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart 
"  Oar  twofold  feeling  otens  its  twofold  cause," 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
"  When  in  your  fostering  beams  yon  bid  us  live," 
My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  1812. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSE 
AT  HALES-OWEN.» 

Wbkn  Dryden*8  fool,  <*  unknowing  what  he  sought," 

His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  "  for  want  of  thought,*^ 

This  guiltless  oof  his  vacancy  of  sense 

Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 

Did  modem  swains,  possessed  of  Cymon's  powers. 

In  Cymon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th*  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 

These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas ! 

W^hen  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o*er  the  whitenM  wall. 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawL 


*  [In  Warwickshire.]  •  [See  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.] 

*  ['*  The  sequel  of  a  temporary  ftmMit,  formea  by  Lord 
Byron  during  his  gay  but  brief  career  in  London,  occasioned 
the  composition  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
connection,  the  fair  one,  actoated  by  jealousy,  called  one 


REMEMBER  THEE!  REMEMBER  THBB  ! 

Rbmembke  thee !  remember  thee ! 

Till  Lethe  quench  life's  boraing  strewn 
Remone  and  shame  shall  clin?  to  thee. 

And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish  dream ! 

Remember  thee !  Ay,  doubt  it  not 
Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee: 

By  neither  shalt  thou  be  Cnvot, 
Thoa  faUe  to  him,  thoa  fiend  to  me  !* 


TO  TIME. 


TiMK !  on  whose  aibitnry  wing 
The  varying  boon  most  flag  or  67, 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spfingy 
But  drag  or  drive  on  on  to  die — 

Hail  thou  I  who  on  my  birth  bestowed 
Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  knowa  ; 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load, 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  akme. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  shodd  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  i««t,  on  me 
Thy  future  Uls  shall  press  in  Tain: 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee» 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 


Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  fimn  swift  to  dlow ; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  wn ; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark. 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spaik 
To  prove  thee— -not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunkt  and  now  thoa  azt 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  onmey 

Through  each  dnil  tedious  trifling  part. 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehe 


One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  defem ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  item 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  soond  to  beed^ 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efibita  shortly  shall  be  shown, 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon — a  nameless  stone. 


morning  at  her  qnondam  lovers  apartments.  His  Lordilup 
was  from  home  ;  but  finding  *  FaMcik*  on  the  tables  iM  IskIj 


wrote  in  the  first  pace  of  the  volume  the  words  '  _    _, 

me !'    Byron  immeaiatelv  wrote  under  the  ommoia  war&> 
ing  these  two  stanzas."— Mjuwir.] 


J 
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TRANaiLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG. 

Ah  !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  paiig,  the  agony,  the  doubt. 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaaeleas  sigh, 
While  day  and  night  roU  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  wo, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew ; 
Alas !  I  find  them  poisonM  toa 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire. 
Your  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I  bum,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  lovedi  and  loved  in  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain. 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem*d  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life !  ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip,  and  alter'd  eye  ? 
My  bird  of  love !  my  beauteous  mate ! 
And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  7 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  overflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wo  ? 
My  bird !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  maddening  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain  ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thou ! 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I've  lived  to  curae  my  natal  day. 
And  Lovoi  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast. 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest? 
Alas !  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  wo. 


THOU  ART  NOT  FALSE.  BUT  THOU  ART 
FICKLE. 

Tnou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 

To  thorn  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 
The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 

Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 
'Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 
Too  well  thou  lov*st — ^too  soon  thou  leavest. 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 
Bat  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly. 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 


To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  aamm 
Is  doom*d  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow. 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

Tliat  cheated  us  in  slumber  only. 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely. 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  traest,  tenderest  passion  warm'd  7 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition  ; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd  7 

Ah !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming ! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  "  ORI- 
GIN OF  LOVE." 

The  "  Origin  of  Love !"— Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 
When  thou  mayst  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know : 
My  heart  forbodes,  my  fears  foresee. 

He'll  linger  long  in  silent  wo ; 
But  live^uutil  I  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  WHOM   PASSION'S 
POWER. 

RcMBMBKR  him,  whom  passion's  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye. 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh. 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repreesM. 

Oh !  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame. 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  neariy  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subiued : 

I  Mess  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  soUtude> 

Oh,  God !  that  we  had  met  in  time, 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free  ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore. 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  pass'd ! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er. 
Oh !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last ! 

This  heart,  alas !  perverted  long. 
Itself  destroy'd  might  there  destroy ; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  joy. 
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Then  to  the  things  whose  blisB  or  wo, 
Like  mine,  is  wild  and  woithlesB  all. 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego, 
Where  those  who  feel  most  surely  fkll. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass'd,  may  guesi 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh  !  pardon  that  imploring  tear, 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shed  in  vain. 

My  phrensy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Yet  I  deserve  the  stern  decree. 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


1613. 


ON  LORD  THURLOW'S  POEMa> 

When  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent,) 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant 

And  since  not  ev'n  our  Rogers*  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O ! 
HormiIda*s  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining. 

My  own  and  others'  bays  Tm  twining — 

So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

**  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down. 
Then  thus  to  form  Apollo*s  crown 
Let  every  other  bring  his  own.** 

Lord  T%iirlow*9  limes  to  Mr.  Rogors. 

**  /  iay  my  branch  of  laurel  down/'  • 
Thou  "  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down !" 
Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 


1  ["  Among  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed  together  in  the 
spring  of  1813, 1  remember  particularly  the  wild  flow  of  his 
spirits  one  evening,  when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rogers 
home  from  some  early  assembly.  It  happened  that  our  host 
had  just  received  a  presentation  copy  or  a  volume  of  poems, 
written  professedly  in  imitation  ofthe  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  many  of  these  models,  a  good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beautiful,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was 
trifling,  fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  endeavor  to  direct  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt 
through  the  volume,  we  at  length  hghted  on  the  discovery 
that  our  host,  in  addition  to  his  sincere  approbation  of  some 
of  its  contents,  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  sUnding 
by  Its  author,  as  one  of  the  poems  was  a  warm  and,  I  need 
not  add,  well-deserved  panegyric  on  himself.  The  opening 
line  of  the  poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, '  When 
Rogers  o'er  this  labor  bent :'  and  Lord  Byron  undertook  to 
read  it  aloud ;— but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the 


And.  w«re  it  lawfully  thine  swn, 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  t 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  withered  boogh* 
•    Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne  c 
Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow. 
He'd  have  but  little,  and  t' 


«  Tken  thus  to  form  Apoll»*9  rrosMt.** 
A  crown !  why,  twist  it  how  you  will^ 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town. 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgws. 
They'll  tell  yon  Phcebos  gave  his  erown* 

Some  years  before  your  biitb,  to  Rogois. 

"  Itet  every  other  bring  hie  own/* 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders. 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regettt  's  unmnrxicd. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunden ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel, 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE 
wnrrrKN  thk  bvbriico  bbpoeb  bis  visrr  to  m&.  mpob 

HUNT  IN  BOESXllONGEl-UkNE  JAIL,  MAY  IP,  18t3. 

Oh  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town» 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Btown« — 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most  brBf, 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-peanjr  Patft 
Bag; 


But  now  to  my  letter, — to  yours  'tis  nii  i 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  seen  as  you  can,  eir» 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  span^  oa 
(According  to  oompact)  the  wit  in  the  dung 
Pray  Fhcebus  at  length  our  political  maliee 
May  not  get  xm  lodghtgs  within  the  saoM  pe 
I  suppose   that  to-night  you're  engaged  with 

codgers. 

And  for  Sotheby*s  Bluee  have  deaeited  Ssun  Bi^rs; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  toy  «le«lb 

got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Ueathooie, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Seurroy 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamum.* 

[First  published,  1830] 


first  two  words.  Our  laughter  had  now  increased  lo  such 
a  pitch  that  nothing  could  restrain  it.  Two  or  three  umes 
he  began  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  words  *  When  Ro^vm' 

gassed  his  lips,  than  our  fit  burst  forth  afresb,«MiU  even  Mr. 
Logers  himself,  with  all  his  feeling  of  our  imusnce,  foniK: 
it  impossible  not  to  join  us.  A  dav  or  two  aner,  Lvrd  By- 
ron sent  roe  the  following :— •  My  dear  Moure.  *■  ^Vljui 
Rogers'*  must  not  see  the  enclosed,  which  1  send  for  yvm 
perusal.* "— Mooas.1 

*  [The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  of 
this  scandalous  insmuation  is  referred  to  MureUis*SDOtc»r«i 
a  celebrated  poem  of  Catullus,  entitled  /»  C««vmi  ;  liui 
consisting,  in  tact,  of  savagely  scornful  abuse  of  the  fsronu 

"  Ouis  hoc  potest  videre  ?  quis  potest  pati, 
^Tisi  impudicus  et  vorax  et  helloo  ? 
Mamurram  habere  quod  comata  Gallia 
Habebat  unctum,  et  ultima  Britannia  r*  te4 
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IMPROMPTU,  m  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Whui,  ffom  tb«  heart  where  Sorrow  tits, 

Her  dwky  shadow  moanta  too  hig;h, 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  eiouds  the  brow,  or  fills  tlie  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dangeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  ceU.* 

September,  161S. 


SONNET  TO  GENEVRA. 

Tbini  eyes'  bloe  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair. 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
F^m  contemplation — where  serenely  wrought, 

Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm'd  from  its  despair — 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
That-^ut  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
"With  mines  of  unallo/d  and  stainless  thought — 

I  should  haye  deemed  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 

With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  Ment, 
When  from  his  beauty-breathmg  pencil  bom, 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent,) 
The  MasdaJen  of  Guide  saw  the  mom — 

Such  seem^t  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
With  nanght  Remorse  can  claim — ^nor  Virtue  scorn. 
December  17, 1613.a 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Tot  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  wo. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  rader  glow : 

And  danle  not  thy  deep-Uue  eyes — but,  oh ! 
While  gasing  on  them  sterner  eyes  wUI  gush. 
And  into  mine  my  Blether's  weakness  rush. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

Fisr,  through  thy  long  dark  lashn  low  depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Abora  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  woiahip  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17, 1813. 


>  [These  terees  are  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  Poet's 
pea,  to  ezeuse  a  transient  expression  or  melancholy  which 
orerolouded  the  general  gayety.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
serve his  interesting  countenance,  expressive  of  a  dejection 
belonging  neither  to  lus  rank,  his  age,  nor  his  success,  with- 
out feeling  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it 
had  a  deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  tempera- 
ment. It  was  obviously  of  a  degree  incalculably  more  se- 
rious than  that  alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur— 

—  ••  I  remember  when  I  was  in  France 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness." 

But,  howsoever  derived,  this,  ioined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
mingling  in  amusements  ana  sports  as  if  he  contemned 
them,  and  felt  that  his  sphere  was  far  above  the  frivolous 
erowd  whloh  surrounded  him,  gave  a  strong  effect  of  color- 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

"TU   MX  OUMAB." 

Im  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

**  My  life !"  with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry ; 
Dear  words !  on  which  my  heart  had  doted. 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  most  roll, 


Ah !  then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 
r  change  "  my  life !"  into  "  my  soul  l" 
Wluch,  like  my  love,  exists  forever. 


ANOTHBE  VBRSION. 


You  can  me  still  your  Ufe. — Oh  !  change  the  word- 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh : 

Say  rather  I'm  your  soul ;  more  just  that  name. 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE; 

AN   UNFINISHED   RHAPSDOY.* 

The  Devil  retum'd  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  stay*d  at  home  till  five ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragoiUf 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew. 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

"  And,"  quoth  he,  "  III  take  a  drive. 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  111  ride  to-night ; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  dehght. 

And  rU  see  how  my  favorites  thrive. 


*'  And  what  shall  I  ride  in?"  quoth  Lacifer 

"  If  I  followed  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  fumish'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach*d  away. 

*'  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends 

By  driving  my  favorite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

**  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  steppM  across  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 
No  very  great  way  (rom  a  bidiop's  abode. 


ing  to  a  character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic.— 
SiB  Waltbb  Scott.] 

*  ["  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  I  never 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise— and  I  will  never  write 
another.  They  are  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly 
Platonic  compositions."— Byrm  Dtory,  llia.J 

*C"I  have  lately  written  a  wild.  lanibling,  unitaiisbed 
rhapsody,  called  *  The  DeviPs  Drive,'  the  notion  of  which  I 
took  from  Person's  *  Devil's  Walk.'"— ITyroM  Duvv,  181S. 
*'  Of  this  strange,  wild  poem,"  says  Moore,  "  the  only  copy 
that  Lord  Byron,  I  believe,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion, it  is.  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed,  want- 
ing the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of  Mr. 
Coleridge,  which  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a  notion  longprsra- 
lent,  has  attributed  to  Professor  Porson."] 
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Bat  fint  u  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say, 
That  he  hovei'd  a  moment  upon  hk  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  BO  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  {riare, 
And  BO  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair, 

Tlittt  be  peroh'd  on  a  mountain  of  siain ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height, 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead, 

That  it  blushM  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugfaM  he : 
"  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  !** 

•  »  •  •  • 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing: 
And  the  sweetest  siglit  was  the  icy  tear, 
Which  horror  froze  m  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair ; 
And  she  ]oak'd  to  heaven  with  that  phrensied  air, 
Which  seem*d  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there ! 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin*d  hut. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  famine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  done. 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying ! 

•  •  »  •  « 

But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  cliffii  so  white. 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray  1 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  hot  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day : 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal, 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  RotD, 
Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though  ! 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Jlfatl, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat : 
"  Aha !"  quoth  he,  "  what  have  we  here  7 
*Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer !" 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 
But  be  true  to  his  club  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
"  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 
I  would  rather  see  him  here." 


The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  tum'd  to  *'  the  room"  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That  "  the  Lords**  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  <*  quondam  aristocrat,"       [flat ; 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
And  he  walk*d  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own. 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  size — 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy ; 

1 C"  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Vault  has  got  about ;  but 
so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche ;  but  truth  to  say,  my  sallies  are 
not  very  playful/'-^Lord  Bjfivn  to  Mr.  Moore.  March  12, 
1814.1 

>  (**  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I  enclose  you  an 


And  he  saw  the  tears  m  Laid  BModV  ey«a. 
Because  the  Catholics  would  not  iwe. 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  aud  his  prpphMiea ; 
And  he  heard — ^which  set  Satan  himself  a 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like 
And  the  Devil  wasshock'd — and  quoth  he,  *'  I 
For  I  find  we  have  much  better  mannevs  betotr 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  eall  him  to 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

Lines  ooinposed  on  the  occasion  of  bis  Royal  HigtUMvs  tb* 
Prince  Kegent  kwing  seen  standug  between  the  coOua  ci 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I ,  in  the  royal  vault  at  \Vi    ' 

Famkd  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  tiea. 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies ; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thm^ — 
It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name,  a  king : 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life : 
Justice  and  death  have  mix*d  their  dost  in  vaia^ 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail ! — since  these  diiigofgo 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  mould  a  Geoc|«.' 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

I  BPiAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  namtt. 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the  feme  t  ' 
But  the  tear  which  now  burns  cm  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart,  i 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours— can  their  joy  or  their  bitteniMs  j 
cease?  [chaia^ —  j 

We   repent — we   abjure— we   will   break   from    oar  ■ 
We  will  part, — we  will  fly  to— unite  it  agam !  j 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  gnih  ! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one ! — ^forsake,  if  thou  wilt ; —        > 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  tmdebaaed,     j 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — ^whatever  thou  mayaL 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  bat  humble  to  Ibee, 
This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be  ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  momciitfl 

sweet, 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  ai  oar  ioet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mmc 

May,  I8I4. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow'd  above  the  page  where  $amo 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name ;  | 

The  mountain-land  which  spum'd  the  Roama  chas. 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 

experiment,  which  has  cost  me  something  more  than  trou*  ; 
ble,  and  is,  therefure.  less  likely  to  be  worth  your  takmg 
any  in  your  proposed  setting.  Now,  if  it  be  so,  throw  ii  mto 
the  fire  without  ph-aser—Lord  Bfrm  to  Mr.  Uo^n,  UmM  JO, 
1814.1 
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Whose  bri^t  olaymore  and  hudihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tynmt  could  commiuid  7 
That  race  ie  gao9— but  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  witti  redoubled  wreath : 
OW  Gael  and  Saxon  mingUu{|r  banners  shinOf 
And»  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  His  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee ! 
Oh !  paai  not  by  the  northern  veteran^s  claim, 
But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  him  fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led— 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath — ^'tis  all  their  fate  allows — 
The  sirelesB  ofispring  and  the  lonely  tptnme : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer*s  anticipated  woes. 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martiai  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarriee  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  bmve ! 

Tis  Heaven — not  num — ^must  charm  away  the  wo, 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thornless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
Mav  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care, 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 
MOORE. 

«*  What  say  /  ?** — ^not  a  syllable  further  in  prose  ; 
I*m  your  man  "  of  all   measures/*  dear  Tom« — so 

here  goes ! 
Hero  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  sopportere,  the  bladdeis  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 


We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  Divera  of  Bathos  lie  diown*d  in  a  heap, 
And  Southey's  last  Pean  has  pillow'd  his  sleep  ; 
That  **  Felo  de  se"  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea, 
Singioff  '*  Glory  to  God"  in  a  spick  and  span  stanza. 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 
roan  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fosses. 
The  fdtes,  and  the  g^pings  to  get  at  these  Rosses, — ' 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

man,— 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 


1 C"  The  newspspers  will  tell  you  all  that  is  to  be  told  of 
emperors,  Ste.  They  have  dined  and  supped,  and  shown 
their  flat  faces  in  all  thoroughfares  and  several  saloons. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather  short  in  the 
skirts ;  and  their  conversation  is  a  catechism,  for  which, 
and  the  answers,  I  refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  iL"~ 
Lord  Byrea  to  Mr.  Jtfeorr,  June  14,  1814.} 
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I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party <— 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  tee  are  used  to  quite  difl»rent  graces, 

•  •  «  a  •  »  ^ 

The  Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  bxiffhter  and  brafcer, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  m  whiuer ; 
And  wore  but  a  stairless  blue  coat,  and  in  keney* 
-mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waits  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  majesty's  presence  as  those  she  mvited. 

•  ••••« 

June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO   SAIAH  COUNTESS  OT  JBaSEY,   ON  TUB    PMNCB    BB- 
gent's  returning  her  PICTURB  to  MRS.  MBB.* 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd, 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave,  or  just ; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry  7 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  that  wondering  air? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — ^for  his  was  not  there ! 
That  absence  proved  his  worth, — ^that  absence  fiz'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure. 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mote  amaze. 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  rendered  less ; 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father's  crown,  and  of  his  wits. 
If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither'd  heart. 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart ; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief, 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparls. 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  7 
A  garden  with  all  flowers— except  the  rose ; — 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
A  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be. 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee ; 
And  more  on  that  rocall'd  resemblance  pause. 
Than  all  he  mHoII  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth — ^the  grace  of  mien~- 
The  eye  that  glhddeus— and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair. 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair ! 
£!ach  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose. 


*  ["  The  newspapers  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  Coodolatory  Address  to  Lady  Jersey  on  the  pictnre-ab> 
docUon  bjr  our  Regent,  and  have  published  thent-^with  ray 
name,  too,  smack— without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 
whether  or  no!  D— n  their  impudence,  and  d— n  every 
thing.  It  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so— I  shall  say 
no  more  about  it.'*'£yro»  Letters,} 
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But  torn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  chann  that  well  rewards  another  yiew. 
These  are  not  leesen'd,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And  those  most  wait  till  eVry  charm  is  gone, 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none  >— 
That  dull  cold  sensoalist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envioos  dimness  pasi^d  the  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom* 9  kiveliness,  and  tAsnc. 

Aoguat,  1B14. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

BziiraAZZAm !  from  the  banquet  tnin. 

Nor  in  thy  aenmial  folnes  fall ; 
Behold !  while  yet  before  thee  bom 

The  graren  wonls,  the  glowing  wall. 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown*d  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 
Bot  thoo,  the  weakest,  wont  of  all^ 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  most  die  T 

Go !  dash  the  roees  fitm  thy  brow — 

Grav  hain  but  pooriy  wreathe  with  them ; 
Youth  8  gariands  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  Uian  thy  very  diadem, 
Where  thou  hast  tamish'd  every  gem : — 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn ; 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die ! 

Oh !  early  in  the  balance  weigfa'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth, 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd. 

And  left  thee  bat  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  seomer's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART.> 

Tbbrb  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave  ; 

But  nations  swell  the  fimeral  cry. 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  nnburiod  lie. 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

A  tomb  is  thein  on  every  page,  4 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue : 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

i  (This  gallant  officer  fell  in  August,  1814,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  whilst  oomroanding,  on  shore,  a  party  belonging 
to  his  ship,  the  Meoelaua,  andanimatiM  them,  in  storming 
the  American  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  was  Lord  Byron's 
first  cousm ;  but  they  had  ncTer  met  since  boyhood.1 

*  [These  rerses  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  beautiful 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.—**  I  feel  merry  enough  to 
send  you  a  sad  song.  An  event,  the  death  of  poor  Dorset, 
(see  M<«,  p.  3M,)  and  the  recollection  of  what  I  once  foU, 


For  tbem  the  voiee  of  iBsCnl  nhth 

Grows  hosh'd,  their  neme  the  only  j 

While  deep  Remembmsee  pews  to  Woctlk 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  m^ 

Lamented  by  admiring  ibea» 
Who  would  not  shaie  their  gloriow  tot; 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  lb«]r 


And,  gallant  Parker!  thus 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fai 

And  eariy  valor,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 


But  thers  are  breasts  that  bleed  wilb 

In  wo,  that  glory  cannot  qoell ; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory. 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  damtless,  felL 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  monm  thee  leaaf 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  T 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetfnlness, 
WhUe  Griefs  fuU  heart  k  fed  by  Fame. 

Alaa !  for  them,  though  not  for  thnt. 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  move ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  mtist  be. 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

October,  1814. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC* 

**  O  LachiTmarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  animo :  quater 
Felix !  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  •ensit'* 

OaAT*s  AnsMMk 

Tbsu  's  not  a  joy  the  worid  can  give  liko  tlai  it 

takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  ia  feeling's 

dull  decay ; 
'TIS  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  Uusb  alooa, 

which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  yovth 

iteelf  be  past 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wre^  «f 

happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  gnilt  or  ocean  of  ex* 

cess: 
The  magnet  of  their  coune  is  gone,  or  only  points  ia 

vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  new 

stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  sod  like  death  Haelf 

comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  nei  dream  ils 


and  ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not— set  me  Donte 
ing,  and  finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  aavs  in 

Sour  hands.  I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  vour  senmg 
liem,  and  as  a  present  to  Power,  if  be  woula  acccf/t  the 
words,  and  yw  did  not  think  yourself  defradrd,  for  oo^e  to 
a  way,  by  marrying  them  to  music.  1  don't  care  what 
Power  says  to  secure  the  property  of  the  song«  so  ihal  it  li 
mt  oompumentary  to  me,  nor  any  thing  about  •Gcsud^- 
scending*  or  *  noUe  author*— both  *  vile  phrases,*  as  Polunios 
wy,**'-Lari  Bfnm  to  Mr.  Mmf,} 
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That  heavy  chill  hai  frozen  ffer  the  fountain  of  our 

tears, 
And  thoogrh  the  eye  may  sparkle  atill,  'tia  where  the 

ice  appeared 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mixth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through   midnight  houn   that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
'Tis    but    as    i?y-leaTes   around   the   ruin'd    tuiret 

wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  freah  without,  but  worn  and  gray 

beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  hare  felt,— or  be  what  I  haye 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  ooald  once  haye  wept,  o*er  many  a 

Taniah*d  scene ; 
As  springi  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So  midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tean  would 

flow  to  ms.' 

Maich,  181& 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Thbrb  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
Wlien,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleam'mg. 
And  the  luH'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o*er  the  deep ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 
As  an  infant's  asleep : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion. 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


ON  NAPOLEON'S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA 

Oifcx  fajriy  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure. 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his  leisure, 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Making  balls  for  the  ladies,  and  bows  to  his  foes.' 

March  S7, 1815. 


1 C"  Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you  earlv  last  year  T 
I  don't  wish  (like  Mr.  Fitzgerald)  to  claim  the  character  of 
'  Yates,*  in  aJl  iU  translations,— but  were  they  not  a  little 
prophetic  ?  I  mean  those  beginning,  *  There's  not  a  Joy  the 
world  can  give.'  ace.,  on  which  I  pique  myself  as  beins  the 
tnuMtf  though  toe  most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote.'*— ilyron 
Lttttrt,  March,  1810.] 

« [*'  I  can  forgive  the  roofue  for  utterly  falsifying  every  line 
of  mine  Ode~which  I  uke  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  a  ceruin  abb^,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
Btitudon,  and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  T  Just  as  he 
had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Third  had  destroyed  this  immortal  government.  *  Sir,'  quoth 
the  abb6, '  the  Kingof  Sweden  may  overthrow  the  cmwttf  k/imi, 
t>ut  not  «iy  book!!*  I  think  o/tne  abbe,  but  not  wth  him. 
Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and  most  consummate 
daring,  there  is,  after  nil,  a  good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He 
might  have  been  stopped  by  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  m  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  ' 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

L 
Wk  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 
Though  Freedom*s  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sank— 
Rising  from  each  gory  trunk, 
Like  the  water«spout  from  ocean. 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion — 
It  soaiB,  and  mingles  in  the  air. 
With  that  of  lost  Labedoydre— 
With  that  of  him  whose  honored  grave 
Contains  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  q>reads  and  glows. 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 
When  'tis  full  'twill  burst  asunder— 
Never  yet  was  heard  sooh  thunder. 
As  then  shall  shake  the  worid  with  wonder — 
Never  yet  was  seen  suoh  lightning 
As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  he  hrigfafning  I 
lake  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 
Show'riug  down  a  6ery  flood, 
Turning  rivers  into  blood.' 

11. 

The  chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you, 

Yanquishers  of  Waterioo ! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow-men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son — 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
TOl  lone  Tyranny  commanded  7 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
'The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King? 
Then  he  fell : — so  perish  all. 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall ! 

in. 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  !* 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev'n  a  tomb  f 
Better  hadat  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wean. 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  bauks. 
While  helmets  deft,  and  sabres  clashing, 


thousand  things.    But  he  is  certainly  fortune's  favorite.**— 
Byn»  Lc»er«,  March,  1815.} 

s  See  Rev.  chap.  viii.  v.  7,  Ac.  "  The  first  angel  sounded, 
and  there  followed  bail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,*'  &c. 
«.  8.  **  And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  &c.  v.  10.  **  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  greatstar  from  heaven, 
burning  as  it  were  a  lamp ;  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters.**  v.  II.  "  And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  fVormwood :  and  the  third  nart 
of  the  waters  became  ttmmwood ;  and  many  men  died  oi  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter.'* 

«  [**  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end !  His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He 
refused  a  confessor  and  a  bandase ;  so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bsndaged."— fyron  LetUrs.} 

•  Mu  rat's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the 
grare  and  burnt. 
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Shone  and  ■hiver'd  fast  aroand  thee— 

Of  the  fate  at  last  which  foand  thee : 

Was  that  haughty  pluine  laid  low 

By  a  daye's  dishonest  blow? 

Onco— as  the  Mooa  sways  o*er  the  tide, 

It  roli'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 

Of  the  black  and  snlphurons  fight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 

To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  onr  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  qnicJiest, 

And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  homing  crest — 
(There  with  thunder-cloudB  to  fan  her, 
Who  oonld  then  her  wing  arrest — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  alon?  the  plain ; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging ! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again ! 

IV. 
O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march. 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch — 
But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored  ; 
France  hath  twice  too  well  been  tanght 
The  "  moral  lesson"  dcariy  bought — 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne, 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon ! 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws. 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  canse— 
Freedom,  such  as  €rod  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 
With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth. 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 
With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water. 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 

V. 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind, 
Shall  arise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proad  miion? 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 
Man  may  die— the  soul 's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  worid  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble. 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.' 


FROM  THE  FRENCtt 

Muvr  thon  go,  my  glorious  Chi0n» 

Sever'd  from  thy  ftithfui  few? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief, 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adien'^ 
Woman's  love,  and  friendship's  zeal. 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me — 
What  are  they  to  all  I  feel. 

With  a  soldier's  faith  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul ! 

Fust  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now: 
Many  could  a  worid  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death ;  and  envied  those  who  fell. 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard. 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  well.* 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  tlwM, 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see ; 
When  the  doubts  of  ooward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee, 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free ! 

Oh  I  although  in  dungeons  pent, 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  BO  deaf  to  duty's  prayer. 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim. 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  worid  this  hour  his  own. 

All  thou  calmly  dost  raagn. 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  stiH  are  thine? 

Mv  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

Never  did  I  droop  before ; 
Never  to  my  soverei^-soe, 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore : 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave ; 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


1  r'<  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look 
at  tae  conclusion  of  my  '  Ode  on  Waterioo  '  written  in  the 
year  181&,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  Duke  ae  Bern's  catas- 
trophe in  18S0,  tell  me  if  I  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  the 
character  of  *  Vatet,'  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitab- 
gerald  and  Coleridge  7— 

*  Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet ;' 
and  have  they  not  ?**— Ayron  Letters,  18S0.] 

>  •*  All  wept,  bat  particularly  Savary,  and  a  Polish  ofltoer 


ON  THE  CTAR  OF  "THE  LEGION  OF  HOiNOR« 

PROM  TBS   FRENCH. 

Star  of  the  brave  ! — ^whose  beam  hath  shed 
Snch  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead-* 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 
Which  millions  rosh'd  in  arms  to  greet/— 
Wild  meteor  of  unmortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  T 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  forro'd  thy  rays ; 
Eternity  flash*d  through  thy  blaze  ; 


who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  Boaaparto.  Be 
clung  to  his  master's  knees ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  lUaik 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him.  even  m  the  asMi 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted.** 

*  "  At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  left  aim  waa 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  wrench  it  off  with  ihe  eaber* 
and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his  comrades. 
*  Vire  I'Efflpereur,  jnsqu'a  la  mnrt  V  There  wen*  imii>y 
other  instant  of  the  like :  this,  however,  you  mar  dmnd 
on  as  true."— iViMfc  Letter  Jnm  ITntMflt. 
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The  muslo  of  thy  oiaitial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honor  here ; 
And  thj  lifi^t  broke  on  hunuui  eyee, 
Like  a  volcano  ef  the  skies. 

Like  lava  rolI*d  thy  stream  of  blood. 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rockM  beneath  thoe  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  ail  space  ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  colon,'  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign  ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 

Like  tints  hx  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes  ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale. 
And  darkness  mnst  again  prevail ! 
But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free ! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLEON'S  FARKWELL. 

FROM  THE  FftRNOH. 

Farewell  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 

Arose  and  o'enhadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 

She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story, 

The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my  fame. 

I  have  warr'd  with  a  world  which  vanquish'd  me  only 

When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 

I  have  ooped  with  the  natkms  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely. 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem  crown'd  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  aid  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

>  The  tricolor. 

s  [In  the  original  MS.—"  A  Dream."] 

*  (In  this  poem  Lord  Byron  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  liis  purpose 
tends,  and  has  contented  himself  vvith  presenting  a  mass  of 
powerful  Ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  attain.  A  succession  of  terrible  images  is  placed 
before  us,  Aitttog  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves, 
M  m  the  dream  of  a  feverish  man— chimeras  dire,  to  whose 
existence  the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and 
weary  the  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension, 
even  of  tiiose  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic 
muM.  The  subject  is  the  progress  of  utter  darkness,  until 
i\  beoones,  in  iSbakspeare's  phrase,  the  "  burier  of  the  dead ;" 
sad  the  assemblage  of  terrific  ideas  which  the  poet  has  placed 


Oh !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won — 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  aioment  was  blasted, 
Had  still  soaPd  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victory's  sun ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France ! — ^bnt  when  liiberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then^- 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys ; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again^ — 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  bame  the  hosts  that  sunound  us. 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  vok;e — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us, 
Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  ehoice ! 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEP- 
ARATION, IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A  TEAR  ago  yon  swore,  fond  she ! 

"  To  love,  ^  honor,"  and  so  forth  ; 
Such  was  the  vow  yon  pledged  to  me. 

And  here  's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 


DARKNESS* 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.' 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stara 

Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Rayleas,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 

Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones, 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — ^the  huts. 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons  ;  cities  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  blazmg  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain-torch: 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire— but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

'^The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smUed ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  np 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 


before  us  only  fail  in  excitine  our  terror  from  the  extravar 
gance  of  the  plan.  To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  such 
phantasms  is  a  dangerous  employment  for  the  exalted  and 
teeming  imagination  of  such  a  poet  as  Lord  fiyron,  whose 
Pegasus  ever  required  rather  a  bridle  than  a  spur.  The 
waste  of  boundless  space  into  which  they  lead  the  poet,  the 
neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes  may  render  habitual, 
make  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what  mysticism  is  to  re- 
li^on.  The  meamng  of  the  poet,  as  he  ascends  upon  cloudy 
wing,  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a  thought,  and  having 
eluded  the  comprehension  of  others,  necessarily  ends  by 
escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself.  The  strength  oi 
poetical  conception,  and  the  beauty  of  diction,  bestowed 
upon  such  prolusions,  is  as  much  thrown  away  as  the  colors 
or  a  painter,  could  he  take  a  cloud  of  mist,  or  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  for  his  canvaas.-~0tR  Walter  Scott.] 
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The  pall  of  a  post  world ;  and  then  again 

With  carses  cast  them  down  upon  the  doat. 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and.  howl'd :  the  wild  IMa 

ahriek'd, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  flap  their  ueeleas  wings  ;  the  wildest  bnites 
Came  tame  and  tremuloos ;  and  yipere  crawi'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing,  but  stingtess — they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again  ; — ^a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death. 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famhie  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh  ; 
The  meager  by  the  meager  were  devoured, 
Eyen  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  faraish'd  men  at  bay. 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  o|  the  dro^iug  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws  ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  pf  rp6|ual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  tict^g  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees  ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 
And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  asage ;  they  raked  up, 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ajiies,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  emd  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  worid  was  void. 
The  populace  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Soasonlees,  hcrblesR,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  d^ath, — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  sileut  depths ; 
Ships  sa  Ior!es8  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge— 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  Withor'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 


>  t"  Darkness"  is  a  erand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 
posed consequences  uf  the  final  extinction  of  the  Son  and  the 
heavenly  t>oJies :  executed,  undoubtedly,  with  great  aud  fear- 
ful force,  but  witli  something  of  Germnn  exaggeration,  and  a 
fantastical  .solution  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  is  ler« 
rible  above  all  conception  of  known  calamity.  an>J  is  loo  op- 
pressive to  the  im.igination  to  be  contemplated  with  pleas- 
ure, eve.i  in  the  fdint  reflection  of  poetry.— JfirrasYj 

*  [On  the  ^hect  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines.  Lord  Byron  has  written  :—**  The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  I  h.ive  endeavored  to  write)  is  founded  on  a  fact ; 
and  this  detail  i»  an  allempt  at  a  serious  imitation  of  the 
style  of  a  great  i>oet— its  beauties  and  its  defects  :  I  say  the 
flyje ;  for  the  thoughts  I  claim  as  my  own.  In  this,  if  there 
be  any  thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  roe,  al  least  as 
much  as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  of  whom  there  can  exist  few 
greater  admirers  than  myseiC.  I  have  bleuded  what  I  would 
deem  to  be  the  t>eauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his  style :  and 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  such  things,  whether 
there  be  onuse  or  dispraise,  there  is  alwajrs  what  is  called 
a  compUmont,  however  anintantionaL*'j 


AndUieckMidsperiBb'd!  DulmaM  bid  no  iM^d 
Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  Uohrans.* 


CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE.* 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  <^  him  who  Ussed 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  caw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepolchres,  and  gated 

With  not  the  less  of  eonow  and  of  •«• 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  slooe. 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  Dames  im 
Which  lay  unread  aronnd  it ;  and  I  ask'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  aaj^t  be 
That  for  this  plant  strange ra  his  memory  tmk*A 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  o  cratmy  T 
And  thus  he  answered—"  Well,  I  do  nol  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  •»; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonsiup, 

And  I  had  not  the  di{r<riiig  of  this  gravcL." 
And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought, — and  do  we  lip 

The  veil  of  Imniortaiity  ?  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  tliis  faCgfai? 
So  soon,  and  so  succcaslesB  ?     Aa  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread. 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tombeione,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 
Whose  mingliugs  might  confuse  a  Newton's  tbfNi^Cy 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  iibo« 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  be  eavgbt 
As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sao, 
Thus  spoke  he« — "  1  believe  the  ma«  ef  when 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day» 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  wmj 
To  pay  him  honor, — und  myself  whate'er 

Your  honor  pleases," — ^then  most  pleased  I  sbock 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  span 
So  much  but  inconveniently :— Yc  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while. 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  weald  telL 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  1  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thouglit,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye^ 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily, 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, — 
The  Glory  aud  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.* 

Oiodati,  18161 


*  [**  The  Grave  of  Churchill  might  have  callerl  ftem  Lenl 
Byron  a  deeper  commemoration  ;  for,  though  they  geoenulf 
differed  in  character  aiid  genius,  (here  was  a  re«embmac«  Ce 
tween  their  history  and  character.    The  satire  of  C^um*iU 
flowed  with  a  more  profii.se,  though  not  a  more  csaNtSerf^,  ■ 
stream :  while,  on  llie  other  hand,  he  ('aiinoibec3omr«reo  to  I 
Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or  iiuaginal^on.  tfutteAti  ' 
these  poets  held  lhem^elvcs  aoove  the  opinion  of  the  work),  i 
and  both  were  followed  by  the  fame  aiid  (MipulanlT  wtarti  t 
they  seemed  to  despite   The  wrilities  of  t>oih  exhibit  «a  i»-  ■ 
born, though  sometimes  iIl-rcgiilated,gGiierosity  uf  mi»d,aoi 
a  spirit  of  proud  indet«ndeaoe.  frequently  push«^  «m  ex- 
tremes.   Both  carried  iheir  hatred  of  hypoon&y  Sirjund  xW  , 
verge  of  prudence,  and  indulged  their  veui  of  saiAreti»  tlir  K«* 
ders  of  licentiousness.  Both  died  lo  the  flower  of  their  ««;v  m  ^ 
a  foreign  land.'*— Sib  Waltbs  Scott.— Churchill  <iKU  al 
Boulogne,  November,  4, 1764.  in  the  thirty -third  year  vl  lu£  , 
age.—*'  Though  his  associates  obUined  Chn^UAA  tranal  for 
him,  by  bringing  the  txxly  to  Dover,  where  it  aafru*t«rred  ' 
in  the  old  cemetery  which  once  belunired  lo  the  cedlfsiaM  i 
church  of  St.  Martin,  uiey  uiscnbed  upon  hts  temlMoiiK,  itt 
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PROMETHBU& 

7n'Aif !  to  whose  immortfil  eyew 

The  ■ufFeringa  of  mortality, 

Seen  ia  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  ba  things  that  gods  despise ; 
What  was  thy  pity*a  recompense? 
A  silent  sufferiug,  and  intense ; 
The  rock,  the  Tulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  wo, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  tlien  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  eoholess. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suf^ring  and  the  will. 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill : 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  Ihe  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  Its  pleasure  doth  create 

The  thin|3«  it  may  annihilate, 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine— and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrun^  from  thee 

Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 

Ou  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well' foresee, 

Bot  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled. 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  lyas  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  leas 

The  stim  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind ; 
Btit  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  aud  repulse 

Of  thiue  iraiM?netrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  aud  Heaven  could  not  oonvnlse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit  : 
Thoa  art  a' symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pore  soorce ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny  ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  hifl  sad  unallied  existence : 
Tn  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
IiBelf<-aud  equal  to  all  woes, 

Aud  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentred  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

Diodati,  inly,  1816. 


stead  of  any  conftolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Epicurean 
line  from  one  of  his  own  poems— 

« Life  to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  lies.'  ** 

Shiake^s  CovptTf  7oL  ii.  p.  IftO.J 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  teen, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowen. 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — ^until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameleas  tides.    •    •   •    s 

What  is  this  Death  7~a  quiet  of  the  heart  7 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  parti 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  fVom  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  said  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  wo  did  behold  ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless, — or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided— equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of.Awth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both — but  oi|i  9^  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust 

The  undcr-earth  inhabitants— are  they 
But  miugled  millions  decomposed  to  clay? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  sholl  tread  7 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommuuicative  cell  7 
Or  have  tliey  their  own  language  7  and  a  senso 
Of  breathless  being  7 — darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  7 — Oh  Earth  ! 
Where  are  the  past  ? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors— and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fathom  hidden  woudeni,  and  explore 
Tlie  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.   •   •  «  • 

DiodaU,  July,  1816. 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

RousBBAU — Voltaire— our  Gibbon — ^and  De  Stafl — 
Leman !'  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these !  wert  thou  no  more. 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all. 

But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wi^e  and  wondrous ;  but  by  thee, 

How  nmch  more.  Lake  of  Beauty !  do  we  feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o*er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal. 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  prond,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 

Diodati,  July,  1810. 


>  Geneva.  Feruey,  Copet,  Lausanne.— [See  anu,  p.  49.— 
"I  bsve  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the  il^loiso 
l>efore  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  decree  that  1  cannot  express, 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  reality.''— iTyrwi  UtUrs,  1610.J 
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ROMANCE  MUY  DOLOROSO 

DKL  HTIO  T  TOMA   DE   ALHAMA.* 

El  qmtd  iexia  en  Aramgo  mssL 

Pambavabb  el  Rey  Moro 
For  la  ciadad  de  Granada, 
Deade  las  poertaa  de  Eivira 
Haata  laa  de  BivaramMa. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cartas  le  foeron  venidaa 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  ech6  en  el  fuego, 

Y  a]  mensagero  matara. 

Ay  de  mi,  i  ~ 

Deacavalga  de  una  mula, 

Y  en  an  cavallo  cayalga. 
For  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  se  avia  a]  Albambre. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  en  ei  Alharobra  eatnro, 
Al  mismo  puato  mandava 
Qae  se  toqoen  las  tiompetas 
Con  aiiafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Y  que  atambores  de  gaerra 
Aprieosa  toqnen  alarma ; 
For  que  lo  oygan  sos  Moras, 
Los  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 
Qae  al  sangriento  Marts  Uama, 
Uno  a  nno,  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  eeqnadron  formaran. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

AHi  habl6  an  Moro  viejo ; 
Desta  manera  hablava : — 
Fara  qae  nos  llamas,  Rey? 
Fara  qae  es  este  Uaroada? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  naeva  desdichada : 
Qae  Christianos,  con  braveza, 
Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  habl5  an  viejo  Alfaqoi, 
De  barba  crecida  y  cana : — 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  baen  Rey, 
Baen  Rey ;  bien  se  te  empleaya. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Mataste  los  Benceirages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada : 
Cogiste  los  tomadizos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

For  eno  mereces,  Rey, 
Una  pene  bien  doblada ; 
Qae  te  pierdas  tn  y  el  reyno, 

Y  qne  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

1  The  effect  of  the  original  ballad— which  existed  both 
in  Spanish  and  Arabic— was  such  that  it  was  forbidden 


A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BAIAJLS^ 

OH  THB   8IBGB   AND   CONQUEST  OW    SUtaWS, 

Wkiek,  «  tJk  Arakie  Immgwagr^  it  to  lir/ifl>»uy  ^yi  pm 

The  Moomh  King  rides  op  and  dawn 
lluooeh  Granada  s  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  lo  those 
Of  Bivammbla  on  he  goes. 

Wo  is  me,  ^ 


Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama*s  city  fell : 
Li  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw. 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  AftiinMt ! 


He  quits  his  mole,  and  momts  his 
And  through  the  street  directs  his 
Tliimigh  the  street  of  Zacatm 
To  the  Alhambra  sparring  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Aihaina ! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gained. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  somid 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

And  when  the  hoUow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 
That  the  Moon  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Hien  the  Moots,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recalPd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Oat  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
Li  these  woids  the  king  before, 
'*  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering?" 

Wo  is  me,  Ath»m«  • 

"  Friends !  ye  have,  alas !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  Mow, 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtained  Alhama's  hold." 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Oat  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
«  Good  King !  thou  art  justly  served. 
Good  King !  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

**  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

'<  And  for  this,  oh  King !  is  sent 
On  thee  a  doable  chastisement: 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhehn. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  2 


to  be  song  by  the  Moors,  on  psin  of  death,  within  Gis. 
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8i  ikOM  raspetan  leyet, 
Es  ley  que  todo  ae  pierda ; 
T  que  se  pierda  Granada, 

Y  que  te  pierdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Faego  por  los  ojoe  vierte, 
El  Key  que  esto  oyera. 

Y  como  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tambien  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Sabe  un  Rev  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darle  a  Keyes  disgusto— 
EsBO  dize  el  Rey  Moro 
Relinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
El  de  la  vellida  barba, 
E3  Rey  te  mauda  prender, 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Y  eortarte  la  oabeza, 

Y  poneria  en  el  Albambra, 
Por  que  a  ti  castigo  sea, 

Y  otros  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

CaTallerae,  hombres  buenos, 
Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  Rey, 
A!  Rey  Moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  peea  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Rey  perdid  sn  tierra, 
Otro  muoho  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Perdieran  hijos  padres, 

Y  casados  las  casadas  : 
Las  cosas  que  mas  amara 
PenUO  I'  mi  y  el  otro  fama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Perdi  una  hija  donzella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  esta  tierra, 
Cien  doblas  dava  por  ella, 
No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqoi, 
Le  cortaron  la  cabe9a, 

Y  la  elevan  al  Albambra, 
Assi  come  el  Rev  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Hombres,  niflos  y  mugeres, 
Lloran  tan  grande  peniida. 
Lloravan  todas  las  damas 
Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Por  las  calles  y  ventanas 
Mucho  luto  parecia ; 
Llora  el  Rey  como  fembra, 
Qtt*  as  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes. 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

"  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings :" — 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Moor  Alfaqui !    Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be^ 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized. 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra*s  k>ftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law. 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Mooriidi  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

**  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay, 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
'Twas  carried,  as  ^e  King  decreed. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep : 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  teaxK 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  waQs 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Wo  is  me*  Alhama  I 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLI. 

rBR  MONACA. 

Sonetto  composto  in  nome  di  un  genitore^  a  cui  era  morta 
poco  iimanzi  una  figlia  appena  mantata ;  e  diretto  al  ge- 
nitore  della  sacra  sposa. 

Di  doe  vaghe  donzelle,  bneste,  accorto 
Lieti  e  miaeri  padri  il  ciel  do  feo, 
II  ciel,  che  degne  di  pid  nobil  aorte 
L*  una  e  1'  altra  vegrgendo,  ambo  chiedea 

La  mia  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 
A  le  fiunanti  tede  d*  imeneo : 
La  tua,  Francesco,  in  sugellate  porte 
Etema  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  almeno  poirai  de  la  g«lo8a 
Irremeabil  8<^ia,  ove  a*  aaconde, 
La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietoaa. 

lo  verso  nn  fiume  d'  amarinini'  onde, 
Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  figlia  or  posa, 
Batto,  e  ribatto  ma  neesun  lisponde. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VnTORBIX.1- 

OS  A   KUN. 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  name  of  a  father,  whose  datirk*.^ 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage  i  «na  *> 
dressed  to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  takeo  Uw  we^ 

Op  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 

Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wivtched  matm : 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  deairrs. 
And  gazing  upon  eithert  both  required. 

Mine,  while  Uie  torch  of  Hymen  newly  find 
Becomes  extinguished,  soon — to»  8oon^^x|are0  ; 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retiiMl, 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door. 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meetin^  <>y«», 
Mayst  hear  her  sweet  and  pioos  voice  once  ] 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies. 
Rash, — ^the  swoln  flood  of  bittenieoB  I  poor. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — ^bot  nc 
plies. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Beioht  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  re]Mne 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be ! 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see  ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  bless'dT 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Tbbt  say  that  Hope  is  happiness  ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past. 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  Ue 

They  rose  the  firet— they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be, 

And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas !  it  is  delusion  all : 
The  future  cheats  us  from  afar, 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 
Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 


1  [**  This  shouM  have  been  written  fifteen  moons  ago :  the 
first  stanza  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from  an  hour*s  swim  in 
the  Adriatic.'*— Lord  Bynm  (o  Mr.  Moore,  July  10, 1617.] 

•  c"  The  llelen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  boose 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mt  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

Here 's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  bate ; 

And,  whatever  sky  's  above  me. 
Here 's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  m^ 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 
Though  a  desert  slioald  soitound  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

*Tis  to  thee  that  I  woold  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mint. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817.1 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA-*  ] 

Im  this  beloved  marble  view. 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man,  , 

What  nature  eonld,  but  looiud  nat^  d». 

And  beauty  and  Canova  eami 
Beyond  imagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art. 
With  immortality  her  dower. 

Behold  the  HcUn  of  the  heart! 

November,  1816. 


of  Madame  the  Countess  d*AlbrizxiJ  is,**  says  Lord  Bynm. 
"  without  exception,  to  my  mind .  the  most  perfectly  beaatifal 
of  human  conceptions,  and  far  beyond  my  ideas  of  humaa 
execution."— Lorrf  B^rtm  f  Mr,  Mwrtf,  Nov.  IS,  191&J 
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SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 

Afl  the  Liberty  lads  o*er  the  aea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fitting,  or  live  free, 
Aud  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd ! 

When  the  w«b  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  ehuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 

0*er  the  despot  at  our  feet,        ^ 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  ponr'd. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue. 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd !' 

December,  1810. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  7 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore? 

But  the  Carnival 's  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
The  Carnival  *s  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming,* 
Guitarriug  and  strumming. 
Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 


SO,  WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING. 

So,  well  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 

For  the  sword  outweara  its  sheath,* 
And  the  soul  wean  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
Aud  love  itself  have  rest 


1  ["  Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  ?  By  the  Lord !  if 
there's  a  row,  but  Til  be  among  ye  !  How  go  on  the  weav- 
ers—the breakers  of  framCvH— the  Lutherans  of  politics — the 

reformers  ? There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you  ! — all 

impromptu.  I  have  wrUl*»n  it  pnncipally  to  shock  your 
neighhx>r ,  who  is  all  clergy  and  loyalty— mirth  and  in- 
nocence—milk  and  water."— Lord  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Moorct  Dec. 
34,  1810.] 

s  ["  And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming.*'— Seppo. 
See  ante,  p.  153] 

*  [**  I  went  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.,  and  though  I  did 
not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  found  the  sword 
wearing  otit  the  Jicabbard,  though  I  have  but  just  turned 
the  corner  of  twenty -nine."— Lord  JSyron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Feb. 

M,  1617.] 

4  [>(  I  have  been  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at  last  took  to 
flying,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be.   But,  at  length,  af- 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon.  1817. 


VERSICLES.* 

I  MAD  the  "  Christabel ;" 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  **  Missionary  f 

Pretty — ^vory : 
I  tried  at  "  Ilderim  ;" 

Ahem! 
I  read  a  sheet  of  "  Marg'ret  of  Anjou  ;*** 

Can  you  ? 
I  tnm'd  a  page  of  Scott's  *<  Waterloo ;" 

Pooh !  pooh  ! 
I  look'd  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  "  Rylstone  Doe :" 

Hilio! 
&«.  &c.  &c. 

March,  1617. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Have  publish'd  "  Anjou's  Margaret," 
Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry, 
(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet ;) 
And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  'em. 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  "  Ilderim ;" 

So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fail. 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  wouI(f  bo  rery  treacherous — very. 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape  ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally, 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  GcUley  ; 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 
March  S5, 1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR  POLIDORI." 

Dbar  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play, 
Which  18  a  good  one  in  its  way, — 


ter  a  week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  head- 
ache, horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  bar- 
ley water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I  recovered. 
It  is  an  epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  are  some  versicles, 
which  I  made  one  sleepless  nlght."~/«or4  fiyron  to  Mr. 
Moore,  March  S5,  1617.] 

»  [The  **  Missionary"  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowles  ;  "  Il- 
derim** by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight ;  and  **  Margaret  of  Ai\jou'*  by 
Miss  Holford.] 

s[For  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Polidori  see 
Moore's  "  Notices."  "  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  ♦*  was 
much  more  disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  and  tracassenes,  and  emptiness,  and 
ill-humor,  and  vanUy  of  this  young  person ;  but  he  has 
some  talent,  and  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  has  dispositions  of 
amendment.  Therefore  use  your  interest  for  him,  for  he  is 
improved  and  improvenble.  You  want  a  '  civil  and  delicate 
declension'  for  the  medical  tragedy  T  Take  it."— Lord  Bjf 
ton  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  21,  1617.] 
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PorgM  the  eyes  and  movM  the  bowels. 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  toweki 
With  teaiv,  that,  in  a  flax  of  grief, 
Afibid  hysterical  rdief 
To  shattered  nerves  and  quickened  pobes. 
Which  yoor  catastrophe  conyolses. 

I  like  yoor  morel  and  machinery ; 
Your  plot,  too,  has  snch  scope  for  scenery ; 
Your  dialogne  is  apt  and  smart ; 
The  play*s  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Your  hero  nveaf  your  heroine  cries. 
All  stab,  and  everybody  dies. 
In  abort,  yoor  tra^y  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible, 
Bot^-and  I  grieve  to  speak  it — splays 
An  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — ^now-a-days. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  "  Manuel,'*— 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual, — 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  "  Orestes," 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author*s  beat  is,) 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand. 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
Fve  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ; — 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber, 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There 's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of — it 's  no  mors  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he  's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  aiyi  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste  ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
Tlie  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder ! 
My  room 's  so  fnll---we've  Gifibrd  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Fronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

Tlie  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  ! — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what ^but,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saymg,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits : — 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way  ; 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  StaeFs  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 
Prey  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  Fk-ance  ! 

1  [The  fourth  canto  of  *<  Childe  Harold.'*] 


Thus  mn  our  time  and  tongnes  mwmj^^ 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  ptay : 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  can  not  deal. 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  O'Neill. 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  m  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dhzy  ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  bnny> 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

JoBM  MumaAT- 
AQgtt^isr 


EPISTLE  TO  BCR.  MURRAY. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Mnmy, 
You're  in  a  damn'd  huiry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto  ;* 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  m) 
Yonll  see  Mr.  Hobhoue 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  poitmanteaa. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  off, 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commiwd  it ; 
But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  *'  Beppo  .•"— iHien  copied,  IH  send  it 

Then  you've  •  •  •  •*b  Tour*— 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  tea  work  ; 
For  the  pompous  rascallion, 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by 

Yon  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  "  Spence"  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed  ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  "  Fytte"  of  "  WhisUecreft," 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you've  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  mastai 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish, 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a 

For  the  man,  **  poor  and  shrewd,"* 
With  whom  you'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  mora  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pmp^ 

Venice,  January  8, 1818. 


TO  MR.  BTORRAY. 

SiiuHAif,  Tonson,  lintot  of  the  times, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindtus  clirafas. 
My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb. 
The  unfledged  MS.  anthon  come  ; 
Thou  printest  all— and  sellest  some— 
My  Mumy. 


s  Vide  your  letter. 


1818. 
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Upon  thy  table's  baize  oo  green 
The  last  new  Quaiteriy  w  seen, — 
Bat  where  m  thy  new  Magazine, 
My  Murray? 

Along  thy  spraceet  bookshelves  shme 
The  woriDB  thon  deemcst  most  divine — 
The  «  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  mine, 
My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist, 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  "  Navy  List,** 
My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  "  the  Board  of  Longitude," 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 
My  Murray. 

Venice,  March  S5, 1618. 


1  [On  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  son  of  the  British  vice- 
consul  at  Venice,  Lord  Byron  wrote  these  lines.  They  are 
in  no  other  respect  remarkable,  than  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into  no  less  than  ten 
different  languages ;  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  (also  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,)  German,  French.  Spanish,  Illyrian, 
Hebrew,  Armeman,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  lines, 
with  the  different  versions  above  mentioned,  were  printed, 
in  a  small  neat  volume,  in  the  seminary  of  Padua ;  from 
which  we  take  the  following  :— 

GREEK. 

^pffv  miKvn  Ilarpd;  xai  Mriripos  ^yXa^  tiiof 

*Afri'riKov  Koafioi  vovv  re,  iifim  rt  0p4^ovt' 
O^pa  Si  navrl  filu  p  JA^ios,  aliv  Ipavvov 

LATIN. 

Masnanimos  Fatris  verset  sub  pectore  sensus, 

Matemus  roseo  fulgeat  ore  decor ; 
Neu  quid  feiici  desit,  quo  robore  Rizzus 

Festivo  poliet,  polleat  iste  puer. 

ITALIAN. 

Del  Padre  il  senno,  e  il  bel  matemo  aspetto 
Splendano  ognora  in  Te,  fanciul  diletto : 
Felice  appien  !  se  al  tuo  corporeo  velo 
Dona  il  lieto  vigor  di  Rizzo  il  cielo. 

THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 

De  grasiete  el  to  roodelo 
Sia  la  Mama,  bel  Putelo. 
£  '1  talento  del  Pap4 
In  ti  cressa  co  1*  elk ; 
E  per  salsa,  o  contentin 
Roba  a  Rizso  el  so  morbin. 

GERMAN. 

Xui  tfi  tintti  2Cn0<  fhra^Ut 

ecint^  Itourl  t)ohtt  6 inn, 

tine  ttt  Vtntux  e^Bn^rit  molft 

ei(^  in  XBftngc,  Vlunh  nnt  Jtiim. 
0liitfli(^,  JtUtnrr,  wird  »u  frin, 

5tannft  la  9li))e*l  froben  ORntM* 

Cfintl  ftungfn  Biatrf, 

Btinn  etorfc  »id^  (rftcu'n. 

FRENCH. 

Sois  en  toot  fortune,  semillant  Jouvenceau, 
Forte  dans  les  festins  la  valeur  de  Rizzo, 
Porte  au  barreau  I'esprit  que  faitbriller  ton  p^re, 
Et  pour  vaincre  1— au  boudoir  sois  bean  comme  ta  mdre. 

SPANISH. 

8i  4  la  graeia  matema  el  gusto  aynntas 
Y  oordura  del  Padre,  o  belJo  Infante, 
SerAs  fellz,  y  lo  serAs  bastante  ; 
Mas.  si  felicidad  guieres  coropleta, 
8e,  eomo  RisO|  dfegre,  sA  un  atleta. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  RIZZO 
HOPFNER. 

His  father's  sense,  his  mother*s  grace, 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 

With— still  to  keep  him  in  good  case— 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo.^ 

February,  1818. 


^  STANZAS  TO  THE  PO.* 

Kivi£ii,  Uiat  roUest  by  the  ancient  walls," 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  famt  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  spieed ! 


ILLYRIAN. 

Ako  ti  sjagnu—Otcieve  kriposti 

Budesc  zadrusclti->maicmu  ghisdavost, 
Prisladki  ditichiu— ,  sricnjansi  zadosti. 

Ako  pak  narav— ti  budesc  sliditi 

Rixza  privesela— ,  gnegovu  i  nasladost, 
Brichjnia  od  tebe— nechiesoe  viditi. 

HEBREW. 

?wn  Tjb  iac^n  sb  tits 

*  [About  the  middle  of  April,  1810,  Lord  Bvron  travelled 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  at  which  last  city  ne  expected  to 
find  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  The  above  stanzas,  which 
have  been  as  much  admired  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  were  composed,  according  to  Madame  Guiccioli*8 
statement,  during  this  journey,  and  while  Lord  Byron  was 
actually  sailing  on  the  Po.  tn  transmitting  them  to  Eng- 
land, in  May,  1830,  he  says,—**  They  must  not  be  publishedf : 
pray  recollect  this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and 
written  upon  private  feeungs  and  passions.**  They  were 
first  printed  in  1834.] 

*  [Ravenna— a  city  to  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  ex- 
cept Greece.  He  resided  in  it  rather  more  than  two  years, 
"  and  quitted  it,**  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  "  with  the  deep- 
est regret,  and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils ;  he  was  continually 
performing  generous  actions :  many  families  owed  to  him 
the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed ;  his  arrival  was 
spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his  depart- 
ure as  a  public  calamity.*'  In  the  third  canto  of  **  Don 
Juan,*'  Lord  Byron  has  pictured  the  tranquil  life  which,  at 
this  time,  he  was  leading  :— 

"  Sweet  hour  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o*er, 
To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio*s  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  1  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! 

"  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 
And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  among ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng. 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.**] 
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What  do  I  my — a  mirror  of  my  heart? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong? 
Sach  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thoa  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  paaiions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  forever ; 

Thoa  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away, 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again, 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move  ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwanis  to  the  main, 
And  I — ^to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  wails,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharmed  by  summer's  heat 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  look'd  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought :  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparablo  sigh  for  her ! 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
Yes !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  retoms  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land. 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  Mood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  alt  meridian  :  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

'Tfa  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

April,  1819. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

ON  THE   EEPEAL  OF   LORD  BDWAKD  WmattKALD*^  FOR- 
FEITURE. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatheriess,  [raise 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and 
Hi8  ofipring,  who  expired  in  other  days 

To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, — 


If"  So,  the  prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Fitzgerald*! 
forfeiture  T  Ecco  un'  sonetto !  There,  you  dogs !  there's 
a  sonnet  for  you :  you  wont  hare  such  as  that  io  a  hurry 
from  Fitzgerald.  You  majr  publish  it  with  my  name,  an'  ye 
witol.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good :  it  was  a  very 
'    noble  piece  of  principality."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Jfioray.] 

*  ["  Would  you  like  an  epigram— a  translation  ?  It  was 
written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  RulhiSres,  I  believe.*'— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr,  JtfHrray,  Aug.  IS,  1819.] 


ThU  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  ntpnm 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  i 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  exeept  la  hie 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is  H  ool  awv 

To  make  thyself  beloved?  and  to  b« 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means?  for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  compkto ; 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  na. 

Bologna,  August  11,  ISts.^ 


EPIGRAM. 

rROM  THE  FREKCB  OF  RirLIIURJBiL* 

If,  for  silver  or  for  gold, 

You  could  melt  teu  thoosand  pimples 

Into  half  a  doien  dimples. 
Then  yonr  face  we  might  behold. 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snngly ; 

Yet  even  then  'twould  be  d        d  o^. 

Ax«ast  It,  letl. 


STANZAS.' 


Could  Love  forever 
Run  like  a  river. 
And  Time's  endeavoi 

Be  tried  in  vain — 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dyine. 
And,  form'd  for  nying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing ; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let 's  love  a  season  ; 
But  let  that  season  be  onJy  Spring. 


When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted* 

Expect  to  die ; 
A  few  yean  older. 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  ! 
When  link'd  together. 
In  every  weather. 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
Hell  stay  forever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spciog.* 

>  [A  frieod  of  Lord  Bvron's,  who  was  witik  him  at  £»- 
venoa  when  he  wrote  these  Stanzas,  saya»— **  Ther  vrir 
composed,  hke  many  others,  with  no  view  of  pubbra^»s. 
but  merely  to  relieve  himself  in  a  moment  of  sufrvrta*  llr 
had  been  painfully  excited  by  some  ciroumst*oc«9  ¥  h.  t% 
appeared  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  sfauold  unmni&«'e  ; 
quit  Italy  ,  and  io  the  day  and  the  hour  thai  be  wtota  ikt 
song  was  laboring  under  an  access  of  fever.**] 

*  C  V.  L.— **  That  sped  his  Spring."! 
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LikeChieft  of  Faotioo, 
His  life  is  action — 
A  formal  paction 

That  curb*  hia  reign, 
Obecores  his  glory, 
Deapot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quita  with  diadain. 
Still,  Btill  advancing, 
With  banners  glancing. 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on — 
Repose  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him. 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover ! 
Till  years  are  over. 
And  then  recover. 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing, 
With  wrath  and  railing, 

All  hideous  seem— 
While  fixBt  decreasing, 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminished 
Love's  reign  is  finishM — 
Then  part  in  friendship, — and  bid  good-night 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Yonr  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  trace»-~ 
The  same  fond  faces 

Aa  through  the  past: 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  bat  rapture — not  least  though  last 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen ! 
But  yet  remaining, 
What  is  *t  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning. 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love. 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
You'll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

1819. 


»[V.L 
•[Or, 


^-~"One  last  embrace,  then,  and  bid  good-night"! 

"  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again. 
He'll  go  with  you  to  hell.") 

•  [*<  Fray  let  not  these  verticuU  go  forth  with  my  name. 


ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

HiKK  's  a  happy  new  year !  but  with  reason 

I  beg  youll  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  season, 

But  as  few  aa  you  please  of  the  day. 

January  3, 16S0. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple, 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  Ued  in  the  Chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

January,  1810. 


EPIGRAM. 

In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again. 

Hell  visit  you  in  hell.' 

January,  18S0.> 


STANZAS. 


Wmir  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbors ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labors. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited  ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  yon  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you'll  get  knighted. 

November,  18S0. 


EPIGRAM. 


Thk  world  is  a  bnndle  of  hay, 
Mankmd  are  the  aases  who  poll ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull 


THE  CHARITY  BALL. 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  father, 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather. 
And  the  saint  patronizes  her  '*  charity  ball !" 

What  matten — a  heart  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling. 
Be  driven  to  exceaaes  which  once  could  appal — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  faur  dealing, 
As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  "the 
baU!"* 


exceot  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend  Hobhonse 
has  loamed  into  a  reformer,  and,  I  greatly  fear,  will  subside 
into  Newgate."— iiorrf  Bynm  to  Mr.  Moore.} 

*  These  lines  were  written  on  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  of  a  ball  in  aid  of  some 


charity  at  Hinckley. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

TO   PBNKLOPB. 

This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 

The  wont  for  me  and  you : — 
TiB  just  nx  years  since  we  were  one, 

And  five  since  we  were  tioo. 

January  S,  Ittl. 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

JAlfUAKT  S3,   1831.* 

Thkough  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragg'd  to  three  and  thirty. 
What  have  theee  yean  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing— except  thirty-three. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  THS   MAZIKES'   COMPANY  HAVING  BJMOl.VKD  TO 
PKS8ENT  AN  ADDKESS  TO  QUEBN  CAmOLINK.* 

The  brazien,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  bra« ; — 
A  superfluous  pageant — for,  by  the  Loid  Harry ! 
They'll  find  where  they're  going  much  more  than 
they  cany.' 


MARTIAL,  Ln.  L  Eno.  1. 

_ic  est,  quem  lei 
Tota  notus  in  orl 


"Hie  est,  quem  legis,  ille,  quem  requiris, 
""  "  ■    orbe  Martiaus,**  Ac. 


He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial. 
Oh,  reader  !  is  the  well-known  Martial, 
The  Epigrammatist :  while  living, 
Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving ; 
So  shall  be  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

To  the  tune  of  *'  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade  ?" 

Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  ? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 


1  [In  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  we 
find  the  following  entry:— ''January  SI,  1821.  Dmed— visited 
— carae  home— read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm's 
Correspondence,  which  says,  that  *  Regnard  et  la  pltipart 
des  pontes  oomiques  itaient  gens  bilieux  et  m^lancoliques ; 
et  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  qui  est  tres-gai,  n'a  jamais  fait  que 
des  tragedies— et  que  la  com^die  gme  est  le  seul  genre  ou 
il  n'ait  point  r^ussi.  C'est  que  celui  qui  rit  et  celui  qui  fait 
rire  sont  deux  hommes  fort  differens  '.*  At  this  moment  I 
feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even 
as  Regnard  himself,  the  next  to  Moliere,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  committed  suicide,)  and  am  not  in  spirits  to 
continue  ray  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day—that is  to  aav,  at  twelve  o*  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e.  in 
twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 
rears  of  age ! ! !— and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of 
heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  * 
*  *  *  *  It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve—'  Tis 
the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle-clock,*  and  I  am  now 
thirty-three  !— 


ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles? 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin ! 
(To  the  puhlie)  How  can  you,  d — n  your  i 

listen  to  his  twaddling? 

February  2S,  IflSL* 


EPIGRAM& 


Oh,  Castlereagfa !  then  art  a  patriot  noir ; 
Cato  died  for  his  country,  so  didst  thou : 
He  perish'd  nther  than  see  Rome  enslaved* 
Thou  cutt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  ssTed ! 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat !— The 
Of  this  vh — that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 


So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last  !--He !    Wb»  ? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  loog  ago. 


EPITAPH 


PovnmTTT  will  ne^er  survey 
A  nobler  grave  than  this : 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castlereagh : 
Stop,  traveller 


JOHN  KEATS* 

Who  kiU'd  John  Keats  T 
"  I,'*  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartariy  ; 
*'  HTwas  one  of  my  feata.** 

Who  shot  the  arrow? 

"  The  poet-priest  Milman, 
(So  ready  to  kill  man,) 

Or  Southey  or  Barrow." 


July.  18U. 


THE  CONQUEST 


[This  fragment  was  found  amongst  Lord  Byroad  pepcn» 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece.) 

March  »-•,  I8». 

Tns  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  W^ar  I  ang ; 

Him  who  bade  England  bow  to  Normandy, 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  than  king 

To  his  unconquerable  d>iiasty. 


*  Eheu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  anni  ;'— 
but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  1  hav9  doiM»  as 
for  what  I  might  have  done.**] 

•  [The  procession  of  the  Braziers  to  Brandenburch  Houap 
was  one  of  the  most  absuid  fooleries  of  the  tune  or  the  late 
Queen's  trial.] 

•  ["  There  is  an  epigram  for  you,  is  it  not  ?— worthy 

Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquixiieal  poet, 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  thouvh  few  people  know  it  { 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  you  at  Mestn) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry.* 

Bfrm  LitterMt  Januarys,  tttl.3 

4  ["Eicuse  haste,— I  write  with  my  spurs  puttiBC  sn.*^» 
Lord  BfTvm  to  Mr.  Moor*,  Feb.  SS,  16S1.] 

•  [**  Are  yon  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  ej 
,  and  ao 


accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killhig  hnn  *^~i 
Bfrom  to  Mr.  Jfarrvy,  July  90,  IS21.] 
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Not  fann*d  alone  by  Victory's  fleeting  wing, 
He  rear'd  his  bold  and  bnUiant  throne  on  high : 

The  Bastaid  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast, 
And  Britain's  bravest  Tictor  was  the  last 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

For  Oribrd^  and  for  WaldegFave* 

You  give  much  more  than  me  yon  gave ; 

Whi<m  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  'tis  saki, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  live  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead. 
My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose,^ — 
Certes,  I  should  have  mora  than  those. 
My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramro'd, 
So,  if  you  will,  I  shan't  be  shamm'd, 
And  if  yon  ioon*t,  you  may  be  danm*d, 
My  Murray." 


THE  IRISH  AVATAR.* 

*'  And  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to 
receive  the  paltry  rider.'*^Ciirm. 

£rb  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave. 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o*er  the  tide, 

Xjo  !  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 
To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like  his — 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 
Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o*er  his  r^B, 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate's  no  more. 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  iti  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore— where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth  ; 

Tean  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  ftom  his  hands. 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes !  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes ! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves ! 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes. 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves ! 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  ] 


*  [Horace  Walpole*s  Memoirs  of  the  lart  nine  Years  of 
the  Keign  of  George  II.] 

■  [Memoirs  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave,  Governor  of 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

•  [<•  Can*t  accept  your  courteous  offer.  These  matters 
must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my 
trostee,  and  a  man  of  honor.  To  him  you  can  state  ail  jrour 
mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me 
perhunally,  such  as  *  heavy  seaaon'— '  flat  public*— <  don't 
go  olT'^'  lordship  writes  too  much*—*  won't  take  advice*— 
'declining  popularity*— *  deduction  for  the  trade'— 'make 
very  Utile'— '  generally  lose  by  him'— '  pirated  edition'— 
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But  lonff  Uve  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er ! 
Could  the  green  rnhkhathe  transferred  to  his  heart  I 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again^ 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 

chain,  [skies. 

And  this  shont  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now  7 
Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay. 

With  scaroe  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow— - 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away.  . 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  roirits  to  pamper  his  pride — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grettan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o*er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied.* 

Ever  glorious  Grattan  I  the  best  of  the  good ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest ! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possessed. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 

Though  uuequaird,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun— 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 

Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one  I 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  Uormption  shrunk  sooroh'd  from  the  glance  of 
his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !  Back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 

Feasts  fumish'd  by  Famine !  rejoicings  by  Pain ! 
True  freedom  but  toelcomes,  while  slavery  still  rares, 

When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afibrd 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo !  Erin,  thy  lord ! 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied ! 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last. 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay. 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarehs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a  king's  is  to  reign, — 
To  reign  !  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  cuises  all  annals  contain. 

From  Cesar  the  dreaded  to  Geoige  the  despised ! 


Wear,  Fmgal,  thy  trappmg  !  0*Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments !    Hie  I  !  !  and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame. 
And  that  **  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
prince!" 


*  foreign  edition'—'  severe  criticisms,'  Itc,  with  other  hints 
and  howls  for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer."— Lerri  Byron  to  Mr.  ATurroy,  Aug.  S3, 
18S1.] 

« [*'  The  enclosed  lines,  as  you  will  Urtct^f  perceive,  are 

written  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B .    Of  course  it  is  for  Aim 

to  deny  them,  if  they  are  not  ''—Lerrf  Byrm  to  Mr.  Moort, 
Sept.  17,  1821.] 

*  {**  After  the  stanxa  on  Grattan,  will  it  please  you  to 
cause  insert  the  following  addenda,  which  i  dreamed  of 
during  to-day's  siesta.'*— Lord  Bwrom  to  Mr,  Mooitt,  Sept.  SO, 
IWl.] 
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Will  thy  yard  of  blue  libftnd,  poor  Flngal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  milUonfl  of  Catholic  limbs? 

Or,  hoa  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
The   slayes,  who   now   hail   their   betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay !  "  Build  him  a  dwelling !"  let  each  give  his  mite ! 

Till,  nke  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  bath  arisen ! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  anite — 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poorhouse  and  prison ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitellius,  the  royal  repast. 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff'd  to  the  gorge ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The    Fourth  of  the    fools   and   oppressore   cali'd 
*'  George !" 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  tUl  they  gioan ! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  wo ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne, 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flow'd,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

Bot  let  not  hit  name  be  thine  idol  alone — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanos  appears ! 

Thine  own  Castlereagh !  let  him  still  be  tliine  own ! 
A  wretch  never  named  but  with  canes  and  jeeis  !* 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  riioold  binsh  for  his  birth, 

Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil, 
Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl'd  from  her 
earth. 

And  for  muider  repays  him  with  shonts  and  a  smile. 
Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 

The  faucy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race— 
The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 

If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did — ^let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd, 
Which    proclaims   £at  from  EMn  no  reptile  can 
spring- 
See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full  flush'd, 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king ! 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter  !  Oh  !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right, 
My  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free. 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  flght. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  still 
for  thee  ! 


>  [*'  The  last  line—*  A  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses 
or  jeers'  miist  run,  either  *  A  name  only  uttered  with  curses 
or  jeers,'  or,  *  A  wretch  never  named  tnit  with  curses  or 
jeers,'  hecaat  aa  how  '  spoke'  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.,  and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  further  breaking  of  Priscian's  head,  wilJ  you 
apply  a  plaster  ^^^—-Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Aloore,  Sept.  19.] 

*  [**  I  composed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now)  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa." 
—Byron  Diary,  Pisa,  6lh  Nov.,  1821.] 

*  [In  the  same  Diary,  we  find  the  following  painfully  in- 
teresting  pa&sage :— **  As  far  as  Fame  goes,  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame,)  1  have  had  my  share,  perhaps— indeed,  cer- 
tainly—more than  my  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  have  oc- 
curred to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange  places 
to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impress. 
Two  years  ago— (almost  three,  being  in  August,  or  July, 
1819)— I  received  a  letter  in  £n^iisk  verse  from  Drontheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual 
compUments,  Ate.  Ac.  In  the  same  month  I  received  an  in- 
vitation into  Holfteiit^  from  a  Mr.  Jacobson,  I  think,  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  also  (by  the  same  mediiun)  a  translation  of  Medora*B 


Tes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  tboagh  thea  art  nec  war 
land,  [■■'■^ 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  aools  m.  thy 
And  I  wept  with  the  world  o*er  the  patriot  baiad 

Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  «•  «Be». 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar# — 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  aQ 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloonrol  var* 
And  redeemed,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  £alL 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  gta»<w ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  <if  U>-dmj  — 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavera  and  chain-ki8BiD|r  sla-y 

Be  stamped  in  the  turf  o*er  their  felterieos  day. 

Till  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  ehorr. 
Though  their  virtues  were  himted,  their  Hbmia^  fled ; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  th«  core 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy— thy  de>ad. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  aorr. 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  tun  opoa 
power, 
'Tis  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of  Moore ! 

September,  lHU, 


STANZAS 

WaiTTEN  ON  TBI  EOAD  BETWEEN   FUMIBMCK  AMD 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story  ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  onr  glory  ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and^tweaty 
Are  worth  all  your  laiuels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  gariands  and  erowns  to  the  hnw  tint  e  - 

wrinkled  7 
'Tis  bnt  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  beaiprinkled    ' 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  bead  that  is  boanr ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  imiif  give  gfaty  * 

Oh  Fame  !'— if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praisas*  i 

'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrsflM^ 
Than.to  see  the  bri^t  eyes  of  the  dear  one  dise«i?«r    ' 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee : 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  siirronnd  tbee ; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  angfat  that  was  bright  in  my  stosr, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  pory. 

Norember,  Ittl.      ' 


song  in  the  *  Corsair,'  by  a  Westphalian  baroness^  imt 
*  Thunderten-tronck,')  with  some  original  tstsc*  of  bm, 
(very  pretty  and  KJopstockish,}  and  a  orose  tnaslaiwB  at^ 
nexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  ray  wile.  Astlaty  coareni^ 
her  more  than  me,  I  sent  them  to  her  with  Mr.  Jacohwa'v 
letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  mvttation  to  pwas 
the  summer  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italy,  from  people  I  oe*rr 
knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr.  J.  uXkt4 
to  me  of  the  *  wild  roses  growing  in  the  Halstsn  sunancr  * 
why,  then,  did  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  ewaigmet— 
What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man !  Wers  1  to  pmns 
myself  at  the  door  oithe  house  where  my  daof  hier  ao»  u» 
the  door  wotild  be  shut  in  my  face,  unless  las  is  ms  unyiw- 
sible)  I  knocked  down  the  porter ;  and  if  I  had  guoe  in  U*«: 
year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim,  (the  funh««i  Li»a 
m  Norway,)  or  uto  Holstein,  I  should  have  be«o  lecckvc^ 
with  open  arms  into  the  mansions  of  strangers  and  lomgntfrf 
—attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  that  oi  mind  ana  rxi/nor. 
As  far  as  Fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share  -  it  has.  tihl<>«il, 
been  leavened  bv  other  human  contingencies ;  and  Ma*  m  a 
sreater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most  liteFary  aien  off  a 
decent  rank  in  life ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  take  n  that  sock 
equipoise  is  the  condition  of  humanity.**] 
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STANZAS 

TO  A  HINDOO  AIX.* 

On ! — my  lonely — lonely — ^lonely — Pillow ! 
Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover  7 

Far — far  away !  and  alone  along  the  billow? 

Oh !  my  lonely — ^lonely — ^lonely — Fillow ! 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovoiessly  and  slowly, 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 

Ob  !  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  FiIIow  I 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 

Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — ^no  more  my  lonely  FiUow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy — ^but  to  behold  him ! 

Oh !  my  lone  bosom  !-H>h !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 


IMPROMPTU* 

BcNBATH  Bleasington's  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  Apple  should  grieve. 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  7* 


1823. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

You  hare  ask*d  for  a  verse : — ^the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny  ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I  am  ashes ^here  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plou|^  ; 
And  there  is  not  a  funow  appeals 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 


>  rTbese  verses  were  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  little  he- 
fore  he  left  Italy  for  Greece.  They  were  meant  to  suit  the 
HmdoKtanee  air,—"  Alia  MalU  Punca,"  which  the  Countess 
Gutccioli  was  fond  of  singing.] 

•  fWith  a  view  of  indacing  Lord  and  Lady  Blessitigton  to 
prolong  their  stav  at  Genoa,  Lord  Byron  suggested  their 
taking  A  pretty  villa  called  "  II  Paraaiso,'*  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  own,  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon 
that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  in- 
tentions of  residing  there,  he  produced  tnis  impromptu.— 

MOOKK.J 

*  [The  Genoese  wits  had  already  applied  this  threadbare 
je^t  to  himself.  Taking  it  Into  their  heads  that  this  villa 
(which  was  also,  I  believe,  a  Casa  Saluxzo)  had  been  the 
one  fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  "  II  Diavolo  A 
aneoni  entrato  in  Paradiso."— Mooas.] 


Let  the  young  and  the  brilllaot  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  Ijrro 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

Missolonghi,  Jan.  2S,  18M.« 
'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  otheis  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  wonn,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  paiu 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thu9 — and  'tis  not  Aere — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul«  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
«  Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  mora  free. 

Awake !  (not  Greece— she  is  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !    Think  throngh  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  i 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood ! — ^unto  thee 
Indifilerent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — ^less  often  sought  than  tound — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest* 


*  [This  morninff  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  bedroom  into 
the  apartment  wnere  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  fnends 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a  smile—"  You  were  com- 
plaining, the  other  day,  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  just  finished  somethina. 
which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write."  He 
then  produced  these  noble  and  affecting  verses.— Count 
Gamda.] 

*  [Taking  into  consideration  every  thing  connected  with 
these  verses,— the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit 
which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause  which 
they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a  near  grave 
glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole,— there  is  perhaps  no 
production  within  the  range  of  mere  human  composition, 
round  which  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which 
it  was  written  cast  so  touching  an  interest^MooBS.] 
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**  DUBelle  est  propria  eooniuila  dleen.**— Bob. 

**  DMt  ihoQ  think,  because  thou  art  vlrtaoos,  thera  shall  be  no  more  Oakes  and  Ale  t— Tea.  Iiy  8aiat  Anae.  aarf 
be  hot  r  the  moath,  too  !**— SHAXsraAAB,  TwIStk  Xigkt,  sr  Wkmt  r«a  ITtU. 


[EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  reader  of  the  "  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byion"  is  already  in  poflaeaBion  of  abandant  details, 
concerning  the  circumstanceB  under  which  the  auc- 
ceoive  cantos  of  Don  Juan  were  produced.  We  think 
it  right,  however,  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  some  of  the 
most  striking  paaages  of  the  Poet's  own  letters,  with 
reference  to  this  performance : — 

SepteiDber  19.  1818.—"  I  have  finished  the  fint  Canto  (a  loog 
one,  of  sboat  180  octaves)  of  a  poem  In  the  style  and  manner 
of  Beppo,  encoorsfed  by  the  good  success  of  the  same.  It  is 
called  Don  Juan,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  little  quietly  fiieetloas 
apoB  every  thine.  Bat  I  doobt  whether  It  is  not— at  least,  as 
fiir  as  it  hiis  vet  gone — loo  free  for  these  very  modest  dajs. 
However,  I  shall  try  the  experiment  anonymoasly ;  and  it  It 
don*t  Uke,  It  will  be  disoootinned.  It  is  dedicated  to  Soathey, 
In  good,  simple,  savage  verw,  npon  the  Laoieate's  politics, 
and  the  way  he  iptt  them.*' 

January  2S.  18J9.— **  Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  coarse,  the 
lines  on  Castlereaf  h,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  n>eet  him.  I 
have  acqaies<^  in  the  reqnest  and  representation ;  and  liav- 
inf  done  so.  It  Is  Idle  to  detail  my  aifuiiients  in  lavor  of  my 
own  self-love  and  '  poeshle:*  but  I  ^rsCrst.  If  the  poem  has 
poetry,  it  would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  Is  *  leather  and 
prunello,*  aad  has  never  yet  allecied  any  human  prodactioo 
*  pro  or  con.*  Dulness  is  the  only  annlhilator  in  such  eases. 
As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despUe  It,  as  I  have  eter  done  all 
its  otiier  finical  fashions,  which  become  yua  as  paint  became 
the  ancient  Britons.  If  yoa  admit  this  prudery,  you  must  omit 
half  Arioslo,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaomont,  Fletcher, 
Masslnger.  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writen;  in  short, 
99mtaunf  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and  are  worth 
leading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Read  Aiai— most  of  yon 
dnCt — bat  d*— and  I  will  forgive  you ;  though  the  Inevitable 
eonaequeuce  would  be.  that  you  woald  bum  all  I  have  ever 
written,  aad  all  yoar  other  wretched  Claodiaas  of  the  day  (ex- 
cept Scott  and  Crabbe)  into  the  bargain.** 

February  1,  1619.— "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the 
second  Canto,  which  Is  finished,  ftom  natural  laainess,  and 
the  dlscooragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  first  I  say  all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  Is,  for  you 
to  say  to  (Ana.  for  I  will  have  nothing  aaderhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have  acquiesced ; 
hat  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  sMra/ity 
—the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  from  anybody  who  was 
not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  porpose.  I  maintain  that  it  is 
the  most  morHl  of  piiems ;  but  if  peo 
moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not  mil 

April  0.  1819.—"  Yoa  sha*n*t  make  tamUdea  of  my  eanloa. 
The  poem  will  please.  If  It  is  lively ;  If  it  is  stopid,  it  will  fall : 
bat  I  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
If  yoo  please,  you  may  publish  mwnyMMu/if ;  It  will  perhaps 
be  better :  bat  I  will  battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a 
porcaplne.** 

Ausust  12, 1819.—"  Yoo  are  rifht,  Glflbrd  is  right,  Cmbbe 
is  right,  Hobhciose  is  right— yon  are  all  right,  and  I  am  all 
wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let  roe  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch;  quarter  me  In  the  Quarterly;  send  round 
my  *  dlsjectl  membra  poet*,*  like  those  of  the  Levlte*s  concu- 
bine ;  make  me.  If  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ; 
hot  don*t  ask  me  to  alter,  fbr  I  won't :— I  am  obstinate  and 
laxy— and  there's  the  truth.— You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Donny  Johnny :  I  kava  no  plan  ;  I  Aad  no  plan ;  bat  1  had  or 
have  materials ;  though  If,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  '  1  am  to  be 
■nabbed  so  when  I  am  In  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  torn  serious  agaio.  If  It  don't  take,  I  will  leave 
it  off  where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  pabllc;  but  If 
oontinoed.  It  must  be  In  my  own  way.  Yon  might  as  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  Dliegory)  'act  mad*  in  a  sirali  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  badiionery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  bulfiMNi ;  their 
gestaies  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  pitiably  absurd  and 
ladicroasly  constrained.  Why,  man.  the  soul  of  such  writlag 
U  its  Ueense ;  at  least  the  /ttsrty  of  that  /icsbm,  if  one  Ukw— 


r  people  woa*t  diaoover  the 


«•(  that  one  should  abose  It.  It  is  tike  Trfal  k^  Jntv  a^ 
Peerage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpoa«-a  varyflne  thisf;  b^i  cfeis^r 
In  the  rrrsrnon  ;  bceanse  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  tarn  tha 
mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of  the  pvtvtl^oL  B« 
a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You  are  loo  cara««ft  a^d  sow 
about  a  work  never  intended  to  be  serioat .  Do  jtm  m^f^mt 
that  I  could  have  any  Intention  but  to  giggle  and  msks  c4Bk> ' 
—a  playful  satire,  with  as  little  poet^  as  cnohl  be  brif»< 
was  what  I  meant.  And  as  in  the  indecency,  do,  pny,  tiad 
in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  sullen  momUst.  say*  ct  Prtur 
nad  Paulo  Punpinte.*** 

August  5M,  1819.—"  Keep  the  aaonymoas :  It  helpi  Wkaslka 
there  may  be.  But  If  the  matter  grows  serloos  aht«i  *  0«k 
Juan,*  and  yon  feel  yourself  in  a  scrape,  or  n>e  either,  nt»  thm 
I  amtke  autJkar.  I  will  never  shrink ;  and  if  pra  da  t  cas 
always  answer  you  In  the  questloo  of  Gaatimoaia  te  Ida  «■»- 
Ister— each  being  on  his  own  coals.*  I  wia.h  that  1  2uJ  banm 
In  better  spirits ;  but  I  am  out  of  sons,  oat  of  aervea.  SkttA  »e« 
and  then,  (I  begin  to  lisarO  out  of  my  seoses.** 

Such  additional  paiticnlaxs,  respecting  the  piuiur- 
tion  of  the  later  Cantos,  as  may  seem  to  de«erT»  pri*- 
ervation,  shall  be  gfiren  as  the  poem  proceeds.  la  tiie 
mean  time,  we  have  been  much  ponied  bow  to  put 
the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  the  incttfents  a# 
1819,  in  possession  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  ^ 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  anifnadrenkMi  < 
forth  by  the  first  publication  of  Don  Jaan. 

Cantos  I.  and  II.  appeared  in  London*  in  July*  1819. 
without  the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseUer,  in  a 
thin  quarto;  and  the  periodical  press  immedialffly 
teemed  with  the  ^^judieia  doctornm — netnon  mtmrmm}' 
It  has  occurred  to  tis,  that  on  this  occasion  we  migibt 
do  worse  than  adopt  the  example  set  ns  in  the  IVefac* 
to  the  fint  complete  edition  of  the  Dvnciaiiw  W« 
there  road  as  follows : — **  Before  we  prvseot  tlMe» 
Reader,  with  our  exeicitationB  on  this  most  deltctahls 
Poem,  (drawn  from  the  many  Tolomes  of  our  Advc*- 
saria  on  modem  Authora,)  we  shall  hete,  mecct^So^  to 
the  laudable  usage  of  editon,  collect  the  rmieiis  jndig* 
ments  of  the  Learned  concerning  our  Poet :  Vttrioas, 
indeed ! — not  only  of  difierent  authors,  but  of  tiio  wumm 
author  at  diftrent  seasons.  Nor  shall  we  gtther  imtf 
the  Testimonies  of  such  eminent  Wit^as  woqid  tf 
course  descend  to  posterity,  and  consequently  be  toftd 
without  our  collection ;  but  wo  shall  likewise,  with  in- 
credible labor,  seek  out  for  divers  othen,  which»  bat 
for  this  our  diligence,  could  never,  at  the  distance  «f « 
few  months,  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  most  earieq^ 
Hereby  thou  mayst  not  only  receive  the  deJectatio* 
of  variety,  but  also  arrive  at  a  more  ceitam  indpiMBt, 
by  a  grave  and  circumspect  comparisoM  of  the  w^ 
nesses  with  each  other,  or  of  each  with  himielC**  la 
like  manner,  therefore,  let  oa  now  sratify  our  riaifcjg^ 
by  selecting,  in  reference  to  Don  ^laa,  a  few  af  tb» 
chief 

TESTIMONIES   OF   AUTHORS,  | 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous^  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers, 

I.  THE  MORNING  POST. 

**The  greatest  anxiety  having  beea  excited  with  itniiici  Is 
the  appeanmce  of  this  Poem,  we  shall  lay  a  fo w  stana     ' 
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our  leaden,  merely  obMirtni.  that^  whatever  In  etaancter, 
report  has  been  completely  erroneous  respecting  It.  If  U  Is  ooc 
—(and  truth  eunipels  as  to  admit  it  Is  not}— the  most  moral 
prmSnetlon  In  the  world,  bat  mare  to  the  *  Beppo*  style,  yet 
U  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with  her  handred 
j  tnngne?  whHpered  Abroed.  nnd  Malignity  Joyftiily  believed  and 
repeated,  contained  in  it.  *Tls  simply  a  tale  and  rirkU  mem's 
e^ncttt,  flighty,  wild,  eitravagaat— unmoml  too,  it  must  be 
conretwed ;  but  no  arrows  are  levelled  at  Innocent  boeoms,  no 
sacred  family  peace  invaded ;  and  they  must  have,  Indeed,  a 
atrange  self-consciooaness,  who  can  discover  their  own  por* 
trait  in  any  part  of  it.  Thus  roach,  though  we  cannot  advocate 
the  book,  truth  and  justice  ordain  os  to  declare." 

Eren  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
tbo  sober,  matter-of-fact  Thwaitmm  of  the 
n.  MORNING  HERALD. 

'*  tt  Is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that  tra- 
aot  oflVpriog  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  with  ail  Its  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the  En- 
glish language  were  never  before  so  triumphantly  approved — 
that  the  same  compass  of  talent—*  the  grave,  the  gay,  the 
great,  the  smnlii*  cnmic  force,  humor,  metaphysics,  and  obser- 
vation— boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and  curious 
knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended  with 
the  same  fi;ticity  in  any  other  poem.'* 

Next  comes  a  hanher  voice,  from — probably  Lees 
GifiUrd,  Esq.,  LL.D. — at  all  events,  from  that  stanch 
organ  of  hiprh  Toryism,  the  **  St  James's  Chronicle," 
still  flourishing,  but  now  bettor  known  to  London  read- 
era  by  its  daily  title  of  "  The  Standard." 
lU.  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

"  Of  isdicect  tesilmoay,  that  the  nnem  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  fiyrunv  there  la  enough  to  enforce  conviction.  The  same 
Alii  cfininiand  of  our  langunge,  the  sumo  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  thnt  Is  e*\l  in  onr  nature,  the  condensed  energy  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  striking  boldness  of  Imagery— all  the  chnmcter- 
Isiies  by  which  Childe  Harold,  the  Giaour,  and  the  Corsair,  are 
distinguished— shine  with  kindred  splendor  in  Don  Juan. 
Would  we  had  not  to  add  another  point  of  resemblance,  in  the 
utter  absence  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  hostility  to  religion, 
which  betray  themselves  in  almost  every  passage  of  the  new 
poem!  But  Don  Juan  is,  alas!  the  iiirMt  licentious  poem 
which  has  for  many  years  issued  (him  the  English  press." 

The  fotirth  on  our  list  is  **  The  New  Times,"  con- 
ducted in  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
John  Stoddart,  LUD.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 
*'The  work  Is  clever  and  mmgent,  sometimes  reminding  as 
of  the  earlier  and  more  Intplred  day  of  the  writer,  but  chiefly 
characiprized  by  his  latter  style  of  scattrred  versificHtion  and 
accidental  po<«iry.  It  iK'gins  with  a  few  eiisy  prefatory  stanzas 
relative  to  the  choice  of  n  hem;  and  then  details  the  learned 
and  circumspect  odncatlon  of  Don  Jaan,  under  his  lady  mother's 
eye.  I<ord  Byron  knows  the  additional  vigor  u>  be  found  In 
drawing  fyom  the  life  ;  and  his  portraiture  of  the  literary  ma- 
tron, who  Is,  like  Mich'tel  Ca<isio.  a  great  arithmetician,  some 
touches  on  the  folly  of  (iomale  studies,  and  a  lament  over  the 
henpecked  hnshandji  who  ars  linked  to  *  ladles  intellectual,* 
are  obviutisly  the  results  of  domestic  recollections.'* 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  noTer  shook  his  head  more 
sagely  ihau 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

"  This  It  a  very  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but  poa- 
keising  very  few  ;  assuming  much  originnlity.  iliough  it  hath  it 
not.  Theautbnr  is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  A  tlight.  It  is  too 
artificial :  it  Is  too  much  llite  the  enterprise  of  Icarus ;  and  his  de- 
elinntlon,  or,  at  any  mte.  that  of  his  book,  will  be  as  rapid,  if  not 
ns  disastrous,  as  the  fabled  tumble  of  thnt  ill  starred  youth." 

We  pass  to  "  The  Literary  Gazette,"  edited  then, 
as  now,  by  William  Jordan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton ;  who  is  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  seiznre  of  Bellinghum,  the  as- 
saimn  of  Perceval,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  nth  of  May,  1BI3 ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criticism  and 
Bollcfl  Lettres  in  England. 

VL  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

'*There  Is  neither  author's  nor  poblUher*s  name  to  this  book ; 
aad  the  larss  qaarto  Utlepage  looks  qalts  pure,  with  only  sev- 


enteen words  scattered  over  Iti  surface:  perhaps  we  cannot 
any  that  there  Is  eoual  purity  thronghout ;  but  there  Is  not  much 
of  aa  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastidious  criticism,  or  sour 
morality.  That  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  there  is  internal  proof. 
The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  the  simnge  announcement  of 
this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  advertisements,  may  repose  In 

3ulet;  since  we  can  assure  our  renders  that  the  avatar  so 
readed,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  nor  to  the 
coming  of  any  other  great  national  calamity,  but  simply  to  the 
pubHcatlon  of  an  exceedingly  clever  and  entertaining  poem. 
Even  when  we  blame  the  Um  great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot 
but  feel  a  high  admiration  of  his  taitsnt.  Fur  suiierior  to  the 
libertine  he  paints,  fknclfulness  and  gayety  gild  his  worst  er- 
rors, and  no  brute  force  is  employed  to  overthrow  innocenee. 
Never  was  English  festooned  Into  more  luxuriant  stanzas  than 
In  Don  Juan.  Like  the  dolphin  sporting  In  Its  native  waves,  at 
every  turn,  however  grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue  and  a 
new  beauty,  the  noble  author  has  shown  an  absolute  control 
over  his  means ;  and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction, 
however  whimsical,  delighted  us  with  novel  and  magical  asso- 
ciations. The  style  and  nature  of  this  poem  appear  to  na  to  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pathos,  of  bnnioroos  observa- 
tion and  the  higher  elements  of  poetical  composition,  in  ribaldry 
and  drollery,  the  author  is  surpsissed  by  many  writers  who  have 
had  their  day  and  sunk  into  oblivion :  but  In  highly  wrought 
interest,  and  overwhelming  passion,  he  Is  himself  alone.** 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a  work 
then — (and  probably  still) — in  MS.,  entitled  **  Lord 
Byron's  Plagiarisms,"  he  (the  Editor)  will  not  think  it 
indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a  specimen  of  the 
said  work — which  is  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 

VII.  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESO. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  at  varloot  times,  about  the  ori- 
ginality of  Lord  Byron*8  conception,  as  It  respects  the  chaise- 
ten  or  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  poetry.  We  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramattM  pertonm  are  mostly 
the  proiierty  of  other  ezkibitor»,  although  ne  may  sometimes 
furnish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decorations,— with  'sable 
hair,*  'unearthly  scowls,*  'a  viUil  scorn*  of  all  besides  them- 
felves,— and  such  additional  Improvements  as  he  may  consider 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  their  appearance 
with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit,  or  at  least  amusenent, 
to  tl>e  public.  Sooth  to  say,  there  are  few  people  better  adapted 
lo  play  the  part  of  a  Corsair  than  h|s  lordship;  for  he  Is  pos- 
itively unequalled  by  any  marauder  we  ever  met  with  or  beard 
of.  In  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  literary  piracies,  and  nnae- 
knowledged  obligations  to  varions  great  men— ay,  and  women 
too— living  as  well  aa  deceased.'* 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  it  proper 
to  quote  is  **  The  Champion" — in  other  words,  Thomas 
Hill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original  patron  of  Kirke  White 
and  Robert  Bloomfield,  so  eloquently  lauded  by  Soothey 
in  his  Life  of  the  former  of  these  poets — then  proprietor  of 

VIU.  THE  CHAMPION. 

**Don  Juan  Is  nndoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron ;  and 
the  mystery  in  the  publicatioo  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  book- 
seller's trick  to  excite  cariosity  and  enhance  the  sale :  for  al- 
though the  book  is  infinitely  more  Immoml  than  the  publica- 
tions against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vise  are  directed,  we  find  nothing  In  it  that  could 
be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.  At  the  bar  of  moral 
criticism.  Indeed,  it  may  and  must  be  arraigned ;  and  against 
the  pn)cea8  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the  subterfuges  appealed 
to  will  be  BO  protection.  Other  writers.  In  their  attacks  upon 
whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to  reverence,  make  their  ad- 
vances in  partial  detail ;  Lord  Byron  proceeds  by  geneml  as 
sault.  Some,  while  they  war  against  religioo,  pay  homage  tu 
morality ;  and  others,  while  they  subvert  all  morals,  cant  about 
religion  ;  Lord  Byron  displays  at  once  all  the  force  and  energy 
of  his  faculties,  all  the  powers  of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  of 
wit  and  ridicnle,  against  whatever  is  respectable  in  either. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  mlscelianeoos  matter  dis- 
persed through  the  two  cantos:  and  though,  in  those  parts 
which  affect  to  be  critical,  the  wantonness  of  wit  is  sometimes 
more  apparent  than  the  aedaleoeas  of  Impartial  Judgment ;  and 
though  the  polities  occasionally  savor  more  of  can<«tic  misan- 
thropy, than  of  that  ardent  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  that  subject- upon  both  these  topics,  oo  the 
whole,  we  And  mnch  more  to  commend  than  to  censure.** 

Among  the  Monthly  critics,  the  firrt  place  is  doe 
to  the  venerable  Sylvanos  Urban. 
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IX.  GENTLEMAN*8  MAGAZINE. 
**Don  Joan  l«  obvinatly  intended  as  a  satire  upon  some  of  ibe 
cnospicuons  characters  of  the  day.  The  hest  friends  of  the  poet 
must,  with  onrael  ves,  lament  tn  observe  abilities  of  so  high  an  or- 
der rendered  sob«ervient  to  the  spiritof  infidelity  and  libertinism. 
The  noble  bard,  by  empluying  bis  fenias  on  a  worthy  subject, 
miffat  delifht  and  instract  mankind ;  but  the  present  work, 
though  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  containing  many  truly 
poetical  passages,  cannot  be  read  by  persons  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  without  the  most  decided  repn»bation.'* 

We  next  have  the 

X.  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

"  Don  Juan  is  a  poem,  which,  if  originnlity  and  variety  be  the 
surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  tn  it ;  and 
which,  we  think,  would  have  puzzled  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
strength  of  poetics,  to  explain,  have  animated  Longinos  with 
some  of  its  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and  have 
choked  Anacreon  with  joy  inst^  of  with  a  grajx;.  We  might 
almost  iniHgine  that  the  ambition  had  seized  the  author  to  pie.ise 
and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time :  but  we  can  soircely 
think  that  be  deser\'es  the  fate  of  the  old  man  and  h\%  son  and 
the  ass.  In  the  fable, — or  that  he  will  please  notKNiy.— how 
strongly  soever  we  may  condemn  the  more  than  poeiic  license 
of  bis  Diuite.  He  has  here  exhibited  that  wonderful  versatility 
of  style  and  thought,  which  appears  almost  Inciuupatiiile  within 
the  scope  of  a  single  subject;  and  the  fnmillHr  and  the  senti- 
mental, the  witty  and  the  sublime,  the  sarcastic  and  the  pa- 
thetic, the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are  all  Uiuched  with  ko  hnppy 
an  art,  and  mingled  together  with  such  a  power  of  union,  yet 
such  a  discrimination  of  style,  that  a  perusal  of  the  poem 
appears  more  like  a  pleasing  and  ludicrous  dre:im,  than  the 
sober  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  stmngc.<t, 
though  not  the  best,  of  dreams;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  author,  before  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  hail  invoketl.  like 
BhakspeareN  Lysander,  some  good  angel  to  protect  him  against 
the  wicked  spirit  of  slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  bis 
readers  have  learned  to  admire  his  genius  without  lieinc  in 
danger  from  its  influence;  and  we  must  not  be  ^urprised  if  a 
poet  wili  not  always  write  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please  us.** 

To  which  add  a  miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  frrc&l 
occasional  merit,  ia  now  defunct — the 

XI.  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

"  Lord  Byron*s  poem  of  Don  Juan,  though  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  is  avowedly  licentious.  It  is  a 
satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the  rules  i>f  conduct  ne- 
cessary to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some  of  his  own 
near  connections.  Vivacious  allusions  Ui  ceruin  practical  ir- 
regularitie.<t  are  things  which  it  is  to  be  8uppo<'ed  innocence  is 
strong  enough  to  resist :  but  the  quick  alternation  of  pathos 
and  profaneness. — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment  and  inde- 
cent ribitldry. — of  afflicting,  soul-rending  pictures  of  human  dis- 
tress, rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  and  hallowed  sympn- 
tbies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute  jeering  of  human  na- 
ture, and  general  mockery  of  creation,  destiny,  and  heaven 
itself— this  is  a  sort  of  violence,  the  eflecl  of  which  is  either  to 
sear  or  u>  disgust  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  which  cannot  be 
fairly  characterized  but  as  an  insult  and  ouirnge." 

The  journal  next  to  be  cited  is  now  also  defunct ; 
but  the  title  has  been  revived. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

"  Byron,  after  having  achieved  a  rapid  and  plorious  fnme.  hn«, 
by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  diHgu<<i.Ml  every  well- 
regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  nil  who  respected  hiui  for  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  but  has  degraded  his  i)ersonal  charocier 
lower  than  even  his  enemies  (of  whom  he  bus  many)  cunid 
have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  gratuitous.  s«i  niehnuholy.  *o 
despicable  a  prostitution  of  genius  was  never,  perhips.  Iietiire 
witnessed.  We  wish  we  were  the  pnet*s  next  ui  kin  :  it  shimld 
go  hard  but  that  a  writ  de  lunAtico  inquirendo  should  issue." 

Another  sage  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

**  Don  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
greate-<t  |Miet  of  the  age  lendinc  the  enchantment  of  his  senius  to 
themes  upon  which  we  trust  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
charm  of  its  perverted  inspiratinn  will  Ibrever  be  ex^H'nded  in 
vain.  This  is  by  fkr  the  most  ofl^ensive  of  all  Lord  Bymn'««  |ier- 
formances.  We  have  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  hi^tory  <>f 
oar  literature,  a  great  work,  of  which  the  very  b-^'i-*  is  intidelity 
and  licentlfiusness,  and  the  mo^t  obtrusive  omamenn  are  '.ni- 
pure  imHginntiijns  and  blasphemous  sneers.  The  work  cannot 
perish;  for  it  has  in  it,  full  and  overttuwing,  the  element-*  of 
intcllectnil  vigor,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing 
power.    The  poet  Is,  indeed. '  damned  to  everlasting  fiime.*  ** 


The  Monthly  organ  of  criticiRn 
sway  among  certain  strictly  reUgkMis  ctrcf«iw  * 
1819,  as  now,  the 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVirW. 

**  We  have  had  enoagh  of  that  with  vhick  Uwd  llp«««^ 
poetr>'  is  replete— himself.  The  Beeetnrj  |ifi^u>a  «f  cfcanata 
as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  prodocllen.  hiss  rsnctaatMirt  fc^ 


to  a  point  at  which  It  is  no  longer  sife  lo  lullow  1 
thought,  for  fear  we  should  be  begailed  of  any  putikm  or  Ov  «»> 
tesution  due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetf)-  whieb  U  Is  aarfMa^HH 
not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet  which  It  is  •^oallg  ^sfiv 
sible  to  admire  without  losing  some  degree  of  a»if  wi  pi  r>«»»W 
safely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way,— by  passing  ttnrmo  fi— i 
There  are  cases  in  which  It  Is  equally  impnMlble  tm  f»*«^  i^ 
laughter,  or  to  soften  into  pity,  without  feelias  tktMZ  ^m  sm- 
monU  concession  is  made  to  vice.  The  author  of  «b»  &4k 
stanza  might  seem  to  invite  our  compassioDaie  a^myil 

'  No  more — no  more — Oh  I  never  more,  my  b««n. 

Cnnst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  onivene! 
Once  all  in  all.  but  now  a  thing  apart. 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  caraa : 
The  illusion's  gone  forever,  and  thou  aft 

Insensible.  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 
And  in  thy  stead  Tve  got  a  deal  of  judgineat. 
Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  li 


These  lines  are  ezceedlngly  touching,  and  ihey  harr  ttiat  c^bs 
arter  of  truth  which  distinguishes  Uird  Byron**  p<««7  IV 
writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  clear  pereepilna  mf  the  »x^ 
of  thinp,  which  Is  the  result  of  the  guilty  knnwle4|Ba«<  r^'^ 
and  evil  ;  and  who,  by  the  light  of  that  kn«wl«idst.  fcsastk't^ 
erately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a  pn>ud  malignity  «W  pnrr^^w 
which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  c«ia«uorsz^r-r^ 
change  to  accomplish.  When  he  calculates  Uiat  tl>e  rvrv^ir;  « 
on  the  verge  of  pitying  him.  he  ukes  care  lo  throw  hioi  Wrt  tv 
defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  let  him  know  that  all  the  Ptv-. « 
pathos  is  but  the  sentimentalism  of  the  drunliafd  brt-skc^em  W47 
cups,  or  the  relenting  soflnesi  of  the  courtesan,  who  lAe  sext 
moment  resumes  the  bad  boldness  of  her  degnJJrd  ntuirw  i-p 
With  such  a  man.  who  would  wi«h  to  laugh  or  to  ur^fy  T  \tJ 
yet,  who  that  reads  him  can  refrain  alternately  ftcta  ritftet  ^ 

Another  now  silent  oracle  was 

XV.  THE  BRmSU  CRITIC. 

"  A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happily  larysteri  mk. 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expecttcloa.    A  tWm- 
sand  low  and  ponentous  mnminri  preceded  Its  Mrtls.     At«ar 
time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably  severe,  tha4  aa  *iaf»- 
Ing  increase  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  caial*«fu«  €<f  «ct 
national  suicides  ;  at  another,  it  was  stated  to  he  «sC  n  o^- 
plexion  so  blasphemous,  as,  even  in  these  dnya  of  lil«falttf:.  sa 
endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.    I'Voaffai  »•- 
deed  was  the  prodigy— a  book  without  a  hoolpeittr     oj»  a^sw 
tisement  without  an  advertiser—*  a  deed  without  a  —if  *    A*- 
ter  all  this  portentous  parturition,  out  creeps  boa  luan.     ■■! 
doubtless,  much  to  tlie  general  disappointment  of  tho  I0«^  an 
Innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  in  the  Bpasbh  dMnivHiaB. 
If.  then.  It  be  not  a  satire — what  Is  it  1  A  ro<ire  pmpictmm  ftmt 
tion  could  not  be  put  to  the  critical  squad.    Of  the  Ibar  >,— 
dred  and  odd  stanxas  which  the  two  Cantos  eoamki.  aot  a  an- 
ile could,  even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  lnlerpi«t»tiDcu  te  d^ 
niOed  by  the  name  of  poetr)*.    It  has  not  wit  e«tourh  sa  h» 
cimiic  ;  it  has  not  spirit  enough  to  be  l)*ric;  nor  is  it  didanr 
uf  any  thing  but  mischief.    The  venification  aatf  VMrU^ty  as* 
alHMit  upon  a  pnr ;  as  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  enaMni  u>  gki« 
it  any  character  at  all,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  Dsrrkiiw  «4' 
degrading  deliauchery  in  doggerel  rhyme.    The  styVs  •  hirA  tw 
noble  Lord  has  adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisooNr  a>  a  iim>« 
insufferable  degree.    Don  Juan  is   no  burlesque,   turn  mtm% 
heroic :  it  consists  of  the  common  adventures  »\(  a  cmmhw 
man.  ill -conceived.  tediou«ly  told,  and  poorly  illustiacerf.     l» 
the  present  thick  and  heavy  ouarti>.  conuining  upsraisis  ti* 
four  hundred  doggerel  stanaas,  there  are  not  a  dtaso  plaeaa  ih»c 
even  in  the  merriest  mood,  could  raise  a  amile.    It  is  oitw  tb^: 
we  may  be  vbrt  di'LL  doos,  and  as  little  able  10  nHnprehrai 
the  wit  of  his  lordship,  as  to  construe  his  poetry.** 

We  now  arrive  at  two  attthoritios  to  which,  tm  this 
occasion,  uncommon  attention  is  duo,  tnaMnocb  n« 
their  casti^tions  of  Don  Juan  were  considered  worth j 
of  very  elaborate  comment  and  reclamatiou  nn  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron  himself.  Of  these,  the  Rist  is  , 
that  famow)  Article  in  the  no  otherwise  famofxs  work, 
since  defunct,  styled  "  The  British  Review,*'  mt  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan — 
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XVI. '"  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW.  THE  BRmSH.*' 

**  or  a  nnmn  so  flafltinot,  that  no  bookwUer  hat  boeo  wil- 
ling to  tiUie  apnn  bimMlfthe  pobUcattoD,  though  mosC  of  tbem 
dlsfrmce  thein>elve«  by  selling  II,  what  can  the  critic  say?  His 
praUe  or  censure  ought  lo  found  llteif  on  exainplei  produced 
iroin  the  work  itseifV  For  pmise,  as  fiir  as  regaras  the  poetry, 
many  pawmges  might  be  exbtl>lted ;  for  conoeninattoDi  ai  fiir 
am  regards  the  niorailtVi  all:  but  none  for  either  pnrpoie  can 
be  pniduced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  decencv.  and  vexa- 
tion to  the  hetiri  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national  happiness. 
Thl«  pneiii  ks  sold  In  the  shops  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron ; 
1    but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller  is  on  the  title- 
pane  :  wa  Hre,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose  It  not  to  be  Lonl 
Byron**  rumpnaltlnn ;  and  this  skepticism  has  something  to 
Justify  lt«  in  the  instance  which  has  lately  occurred  of  the 
name  of  thai  nobleman  having  been  borrowed  fur  a  tale  of  dis- 
Kuatlng  horror,  published  under  the  title  of  *  The  Vampire.* 
But  the  fttrungest  araument  agnlnst  the  supposition  of  Its  being 
the  pcrlbrratmce  of  Lord  Byrr>n  Is  this; — that  It  can  hardly  be 
IKMsible  f(ir  an  Enillsh  nobleman,  even  in  his  mirth,  to  send 
forth  to  the  public  the  direct  and  palpable  falsehood  contained 
in  the  Sa9th  and  210th  stanzas  of  the  first  Canto. 

*  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

I  sent  It  In  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  ihank*d  me  duly  by  return  of  post-^ 
Vnx  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Mu^te  he  please  to  roast, 
And  break  a  promise  aAer  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  It  cost. 
And  suiear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
All  1  can  say  is— that  he  bad  the  money.* 

No  misdemeanor— not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  ob- 
scene and  blasphemous  poctr)*,  the  product  of  stndiims  lewd- 
I  ness  and  iabfired  iiitpiciy— Appears  to  un  In  so  detesutbie  a  light 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  prfsent  by  an  editor  of  a  Review,  as 
the  condition  of  praising  an  author;  and  yet  the  mlMrable 
man,  (for  miserable  he  1m,  as  having  a  soul  nf  which  he  cannot 
get  rldj  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pektiienl  iioem,  has  not 
scrupled  to  Iiiy  this  to  the  charge  ot  'TheOrlUsh  Review:' 
and  that,  not  by  insinuntion.  but  has  actually  stated  himself 
to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the  Etlltor  of  this  journal, 
who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  s^nie  by  a  letter  in  re- 
turn, with  thanks.  No  peer  of  Che  Rriiisli  realm  can  surely  be 
capable  of  so  calumnious  a  falseho<id,  refuted,  we  trust,  by  the 
very  chnmcter  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defiinied.  We  are 
compelled,  tiierefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot  be 
Lord  B>Ton's  production :  and  we,  of  course,  expect  that  Lord 
Byion  will,  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  a'ork  Im- 
paled lo  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product  of 
malignant  invention. 

"  If  somebody  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
has  received  money  Irom  Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  brilie  lo  praise  his  commteitions.  the  fmud  might 
be  traced  by  the  pnidncUon  of  the  letter  which  the  author 
states  himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely,  then,  if  the 
author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  will  produce  it  for 
this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  have  not  In 
positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do  utterly  deny  that  there 
IS  one  word  of  truth,  or  lite  semblance  of  truth,  as  Ikr  aa  re- 
gards this  Review  or  lu  Editor,  in  the  assertions  made  in  the 
stanzas  above  referred  lo.  We  really  feel  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, as  the  idea  of  this  odioas  ImpuUiiion  passes  through  oar 


We  have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  con* 
stdenaioo  designed  what  he  has  said  In  the  35th  stanza  as  a 
sketch  of  his  own  character : — 

*  Yet  J69e  was  an  honorable  man 

That  1  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  welt.* 

If,  tbra,  he  is  this  honorable  man,  we  shall  not  call  in  vain 
for  SR  SCI  of  jnsiiee  at  hit  hands,  in  declaring  that  he  did  not 
mesn  hi«  word  lo  be  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  (our 
rrnders  will  judge  how  fkr  such  a  mode  of  Jesting  is  defensible.) 
bentntH,  with  the  particularity  which  belonss  to  fact,  the 
foffery  uf  a  groundless  fiction.*'    [No.  zviii.  1819.] 

The  foregoing  vindication  of  the  Editor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Rpview  (Mr.  Roberts)  called  forth  from  Lord  Byron 
that  "  Lkttkr  to  the  Editor  of  my  Granomothbr*« 
R£vi£w/*  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  present 
volume.'  We  next  eoiicit  attention  to  the  following 
psflBBgei  from  the  redoubted  organ  of  Northern  Tory- 
i«Dr- 


1  [Bee  Ammi :  Doe  Joan,  Note  A.] 


XVIL  BLACKWOOD. 

**In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  Is  unquestionably  a 
more  thorough  and  intense  inftasion  of  geniua  and  vlci* — power 
and  profligacy— than  In  any  poem  which  had  ever  liefore  been 
written  in  the  English  or,  Indeed,  in  any  other  modern  bnguage. 
Had  the  wickedness  been  less  Ineztricably  mingled  with  the 
beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of  a  most  inimitwhie  and 
incomprehensible  mnse,  our  task  would  have  been  easy.  Don 
Juan  li  by  fiir  the  most  admimble  specimen  of  tho  mixture  of 
ease,  strength,  gayety,  and  terionsness  extant  in  the  whole 
body  of  English  poetiy:  the  author  hns  devoted  his  |>owen  to 
the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions ;  and  it  IncreHKos  his  guilt 
and  our  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted  them  entire. 

*'The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  is  pitched  In  the  low- 
est key.  Love — honor— patriotism — religion,  are  mentioned 
only  to  be  scofled  at,  aa  if  their  sole  resting-place  were,  or  ought 
to  be.  In  the  boaoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  in  short.  h»  If  this 
miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  grat- 
ification-having drained  the  cup  of  sin  even  to  Its  bitterest 
dregs— were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no  longer  a  human 
being,  even  in  his  frailties;  but  a  cool  unconcerned  fifnd,  laugh- 
ing with  a  detestable  glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and 
worse  elements  of  which  human  life  is  composed— treating 
well-nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the 
most  odious  of  vices— dead  alike  to  the  benuty  of  the  one,  and 
the  deformitv  of  the  other— a  mere  heartless  dej<pi<<>r  of  that 
ftall  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type  was  never  exhibited  In  a 
shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation  than  in  hi^  own  con- 
temptuously distinct  delineation  oQilmself.  To  confess  to  his 
Maker,  and  weep  over  In  secret  dfonies,  the  wilile«t  and  most 
fantastic  transaresslons  of  heart  and  mind,  is  the  purl  of  a  con- 
scious sinner,  in  whom  sin  has  not  become  the  sole  principle 
of  life  and  action.  But.  to  lay  bare  to  the  eye  of  iimn— and  of 
wmaan — all  the  hidden  convulsions  of  a  wicked  spirit — sind  to 
do  all  this  without  one  symptom  of  contrition,  rfiiinrHe,  or  hesl- 
Uition.  a-ith  a  calm,  careless  ferociousnesn  of  cunionted  and 
satisfied  depravity — this  was  an  insult  which  no  uih  n  of  genius 
had  ever  before  dared  to  put  upim  his  Creator  or  his  s))ecies. 
Impiously  railing  against  his  God — madly  and  meanly  disloyal 
to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country. — and  brutnliy  nntrngingall  the 
liest  feelings  of  female  honor,  afifection,  and  contidi^nce, — how 
small  a  part  of  chivalry  is  thMt  which  remains  to  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Byrons— a  gloomy  vlwr  and  a  deadly  we.iiMm  ! 

**  Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  Is  not  ?)  with  the  main 
incidents  In  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron — and  wh(t  have  not 
seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that  malignity  should 
have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  make  him  commence  h  filthy  and 
impious  (H)em  with  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and 
mnnners  of  his  wife— fVom  whom,  even  by  his  own  confession, 
he  has  lieen  separated  only  In  consequence  of  hiis  own  cruel 
and  heartless  misconduct.  It  Is  In  vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  Justify  his  own  behavior  in  ihtt  nlTair; 
and,  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invitf  d  Inquiry 
and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  be  should 
not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  general  voice  of  hU  countrymen. 
it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  any  Man,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Woman,  that  a  fennlo  such  as 
Lord  Byron  has  himself  described  his  wife  to  be.  woultl  rashly, 
or  hastily,  or  lightly,  separate  herself  from  the  love  with  which 
she  had  once  been  inspired  for  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  was. 
Had  he  not  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn  upon  »corn — 
had  he  nut  furced  the  Iron  of  his  contempt  into  her  very  soul- 
there  Is  no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  admitted  Lady 
Bvron  to  be.  who  would  not  have  hoped  all  things  and  ^ufiered 
all  things  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  in- 
woven with  so  many  exalting  eiemenu  of  delicious  pride,  and 
more  delicious  humility.  To  oflTend  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
was  wrong— but  It  might  be  forgiven  ;  to  da^ert  her  was  un- 
manly— but  he  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  forever  from 
her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion  ; — but  to  injure,  and  U)  de- 
sert, and  then  to  turn  bnck  and  wound  her  widowed  privacy 
with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockery— was  brutal- 
ly, fiendishly,  inex|dably  mean.  For  impuritle.'*  there  might  be 
some  possibility  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed  to  spring  only 
from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and  tii  ry  p  •n'^ions ; 
—for  impiety  there  might  at  least  bo  pity,  were  it  visible  that 
the  misery  of  the  impious  wml  equalled  iLs  darknenn  ;— but  for 
oflbnces  such  as  this,  which  cannot  proceed  either  Inmi  the 
madness  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the  bewildered  agonies  of  doubt 
— but  which  speak  the  wilful  and  determined  spii<'  oftui  unre- 
penting,  nnsoflened,  smiling, sarcastic, Joyous  sinner— liirre  can 
be  neither  pity  nor  pardon.  Our  knowledge  that  il  i-i  commit- 
ted by  one  of  the  roost  powerful  intellects  our  U\niu\  pvcr  has 
producetl.  lends  Intensity  a  thousand  fold  to  the  buf^rnes^  of 
our  indignation.  Every  high  thought  thst  was  ever  kindled  in 
our  bivasls  by  the  mnse  of  Bvron— every  pure  und  Ioi't>  feeling 
that  ever  responded  fnim  a'ithln  us  lo  the  swe«p  ofhi^  ninjes- 
tic  Insplmtions— every  remembered  moment  of  iuliiilraiion  and 
enthusiasm,  is  up  In  arms  against  him.  We  look  !>  tck  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  m  h.ch  we  suf- 
fered owaelvea  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he  waa 
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ItarnlshlBg  ns  with  delight.  mu»t,  wn  caooiM  doubt  it.  have  been 
moeklng  as  with  a  cruel  oiocJceiy— ^eaa  cruel  oaly.  because  len 
peculiar,  than  chat  with  which  he  has  now  turned  him  fiom 
the  lurking  place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  eiile,  to  pnur  the 
pittftil  chalice  of  his  eontuniely  on  the  surrendered  deTotion 
of  a  virgln-lMwoni.  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother  of  his 
child.  It  Is  indeed  a  sad  and  an  humiliating  thing  to  know, 
that  In  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  the  nme  pea  two 
productions,  in  all  things  m  diflifrent,  as  the  Fourth  C^uito  of 
Childe  Harold  and  this  loathsome  Don  Jutn. 

"  We  have  mentioned  one,  and,  all  will  admit,  the  worst  In- 
slaoee  of  the  private  malignity  which  has  been  embodied  In  so 
manv  passages  of  Dan  Juan  :  and  we  are  quite  sure  the  lofty- 
minded  and  virtuous  mem  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased  him- 
self by  insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains  their 
own  iigaries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  him  that 
haa  Inflicled  them,  and  for  her  who  partakes  so  laifely  in  the 
same  injuries.**    (Aug.  1819.) 

The  '*  Remarkb  upon  an  Article  in  BLAcrwooD's 
Magazine," — which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on  pernsiiig 
the  above-qaoted  peamires,  and  which  were  printed  at 
the  time,  but  on  consideration  snppresBed, — are  now, 
for  the  firBt  time,  pabliahed  in  the  present  volttme.' 

Am  a  pleasing  relief,  in  the  midst  of  these  prase 
criticisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  "Common 
Sense,  a  Poem,"  published  in  1819,  by  a  gentleman, 
we  are  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Rey. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVni.  TERROT. 

"  Alas,  for  Byron  * — Satire's  self  must  own 
His  song  has  something  of  a  lofty  tone : 
But  'tis  an  empty  sound.    If  vice  be  low, 
Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  is  so. 
Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  (h>m  the  curse 
Of  piuni:ing  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse; 
With  frantic  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  ruin. 
And  damns  his  name  forever  by  '  Don  Juan.' 
He  wants  variety ;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man : 
One  character  alone  can  he  aflord 
To  Harold.  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord 
Each  half  a  madman,  mischievous  and  sour. 
Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a  Giaour. 
Some  fumigate  my  lord  with  praises  sweet, 
Some  lick  the  very  dust  beneath  his  feeL 
Jeffrey,  with  Christian  charity  so  meek. 
Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 
Giflord's  retainers.  Tory.  Pittite,  Rat, 
All  Join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat 
I,  too,  admire— but  not  through  thick  and  thin. 
Nor  think  him  such  a  bard  as  ne'er  hath  been.'* 

Let  ns  indulge  onr  readers,  before  we  return  to  the 
realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the  myrtles 
of  Parnassus, — t.  e.  with  an  extract  from  an  **  Expos- 
tnlatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron" — 

**  By  Cottle— not  he  whom  the  Alfred  made  femoiu ; 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos."s 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

**  h  tkirt  a  man,  how  Mien  !  still  to  fkll ! 
Who  bears  a  dark  precedency  o'er  all. 
Rejected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth, 
And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o'er  the  earth. 
On  every  virtuous  door  engraven  *  hence !' 
Whose  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence ; 
A  son,  dlsmember'd,  and  to  aliens  thrown, 
Corrupting  other  climes— but  first  his  own  1 
One  such  tMere  it !  whom  sires  unborn  will  cune, 
Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  bad  to  worse, 
Seeking  ontlred  to  gain  the  sensual's  smile, 
A  pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile; 
His  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  bazaar's  sly  stall) 
With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  call. 
T%*rt  is  a  man,  usurping  lordly  sway, 
Aiming  alone  to  hold  a  world  at  bay ; 
Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrogant  as  vain. 
Like  chatr  regards  opinion  with  disdain. 
As  if  the  privilege  with  him  were  found 
The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are  bound. 
As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a  despot  down 
Most  palsied  fall  befiwe  a  Byron's  frown  !" 


1  [See  Apraimii :  Don  Juaa,  Note  B.] 
.(8  " 
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The  ««TestinMmieir*  bRheito  qvoMd 
earlier — roost  of  them  to  the  wtt 
Don  Juan.    We  now  pass  to  eriticaJ  obacfis 
the  Poem  as  a  whole ;  some  intro^oeed  ib 
works  of  the  time,  others  from  mp^nXf*  { 
us  begin  with  the  more  measured  lai^gua^  aC  Ksi- 
wood,  in  1835 — ^when  Lord  Byron  was  n*  wmmm. 

XX.  BLACKWOOD,— •««»«». 

"We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say  nay  thtas  mhmimt  L* 
Byion.  begin,  amut  epedyis,  with  his  prrsomsl  thmtmrttt.     TX 

is  the  great  object  of  attack,  Che  coastanl  tJui—  v€  ^bm  • 
tuperation  to  one  set,  and  the  establtohed  m%tk.  ftir  *il  !*•  pK- 
but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shrugs,  gmaaa«  tn  anmhsT  «  » 
widely  different  matters,  however,  are  fMoer^lly.  w«  mi^M  s 
universally,  mixed  up  here— the  personal  ttuumf$m»  td  ^  ^m 
as  proved  by  h»  coutm  of  life,  and  his  pmoBal  -SariT  m 
revealed  in,  or  guessed  from,  his  books.  Nothi^  €mm  a*  ^«> 
unfair  than  the  style  In  which  this  mUfore  la  inn<^  mm  ^  j 
there  a  noble  sentiment,  a  lofty  thought,  a  sobDm*  asix^  •  m 
in  the  book  1—*  Ah,  yes,'  is  the  answer.  *  Buc  e^hax  o^  ites  *  t 
is  only  the  rmU  B)-Tnn  that  speaks  !*  Is  a  kind,  a  fcssena*  ^a^ 
of  the  man  mentioned !  *  Yes,  yes.'  ennuuevts  ibr  ^^l  «.. 
only  remember  the  atrocities  of  Don  Joaa :  d«vc»4  om  u»  ta# 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  caprice  cvpMriA^ 
a  bit  of  vile  hypocrisy.'  Salvation  la  thss  shm  vox  at  c  .^ 
entrance :  the  poet  damns  the  maa,  aad  Use  dmo  ttea  ^ws. 

**  Nobody  will  suspect  ns  of  being  no  abnud,  an  a»  ^^mm 
that  it  is  passible  for  people  to  draw  ao  hifiisom  ma.  ^  .^ 
character  of  an  author  from  his  book,  or  la  shot  eatHwAj  mm^  m 
view,  in  judging  of  a  book,  that  which  they  may  Imppna  ■•  smw 
about  the  man  who  writes  tL  The  cant  vf  the  day  nwry^^i 
such  things  to  be  practicable,  but  they  tt  not.  Bat  whart  •• 
complain  of,  and  scorn,  is  the  extent  to  which  they  are  caj^«k 
la  the  case  of  this  panlcolar  individual,  as  oonpaic^  «-  %. 
others ;  the  impudence  with  which  thiafsarr  al  c 
to  be  facU  In  regard  to  Am  private  history,  aad  the  i 
fiiirness  of  never  arguing  from  ku  writings  m  kirn— 

*'  Take  the  man,  in  the  lint  place,  as  nncntmccxciA.  kmuaUf 
as  we  can  thus  consider  him,  with  his  works  ;— aa^  aaL  srtei 
after  all,  are  the  bad  things  we  know  of  him  '  Was  hr  A*^m- 
est  or  dishonorable  ?— had  he  ever  dtm*  any  tlila(  la  Ikwini  « 
even  endanger,  his  rank  aa  a  gentlesaaa  ?  Moat  Bantid"!  » 
such  accusations  have  ever  been  malnbiioe4  ipitii  I^hs 
Byron,  the  private  nobleman— although  wanethinc  of  tte  esei 
mav  have  been  insinuated  against  the  author.  *  B«(,  W  wm 
such  a  pmfligale  in  his  morals,  that  hl«  naaie  caa«at  be  aB«> 
tioned  with  any  thing  like  tolerance.*  Wna  he  sow  inihii  *  Wt 
should  like  extremely  to  have  the  catechislagof  ike  M^TkA^ 
«Mia  who  says  so  T  That  he  indulged  in  sensaal  vieaa  »»«■■• 
extent  is  certain— and  to  be  regretted  aad  condaanaA.  Bat 
was  he  worse,  as  to  such  matters,  than  the  aoonnoaa  mmfmti 
of  those  who  join  In  the  cry  of  horror  upon  Ihie  oecaale«Tw« 
most  assuredly  believe  exactly  the  reverse ;  and  wa  mat  •« 
belief  upon  very  plain  and  intelligible  gmoB<h.  Fli^i,  wv  h«M 
it  impoiwible  that  the  majority  of  laaakiad.  or  Usat  aay  ihfeH 
beyond  a  very  small  minority,  am  or  caa  be  eaciiiad  lo  arii^ 
sensual  prtifligacy  aa  having  formed  a  part  of  iJkf  Dfh  mm 
character  of  the  man  who,  dying  at  six-aod-ihirty.  bofosaf^^ 
a  collectiun  of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the  arockl.  SeeoadT 
we  hold  it  impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  o/hbteteir 
labon  out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  la  iba 
the  intellect  which  generated,  aad  detighlcd  la  e 
such  beautiful  and  noble  coocepcioos  as  are  la  be  fbuad  la  «^ 
moat  all  Lord  Byron's  works— we  hold  it  impoasihle  ihU  vwf 
many  men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  compreheadftat  ate* 
conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider  seasiml  prpfll^sf  «s 
having  formed  the  priadpal,  or  evea  a  pcincftpaA,  iraic  m 
Lord  Byron's  character.  Thlidly,  and  lastly,  wa  kiva  aevir 
been  able  to  hear  any  one  fkct  estaMished.  which  eoaU  pM« 
Lord  Byron  to  deserve  any  thing  like  the  degvra»  or  avaa  Mamk 
of  odium  which  has.  in  rsgard  to  oiatlen  of  this  class,  boa 
heaped  upon  his  name.  We  have  ao  story  af  hMs  wum^ 
seduction,  or  false  and  vlllaaous  intrigue,  afaiast  fci»~ 
none  whatever.  It  seems  to  tis  quite  clear,  that,  if  ha  ted 
been  at  all  what  Is  called  In  society  aa  unpriaeiylnl  eeasaal- 
ist,  there  must  have  been  many  such  storiev— anihcatte  aad 
authenticated.  But  there  are  noae  sttcb— ahMilaiily  iMa 
His  name  haa  been  coupled  with  the  names  of  ihica.  tai; 
or  more  women  of  some  rank ;  bat  what  kliMl  vt  wamta  ^^ 
every  one  of  them,  in  the  fint  pfoce.  abont  as  old  aa  klmmH 
in  years,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  oldet  la  ckwndcr-etwy 
one  of  them  ntteriy  battered  In  repttlativn  long  belbre  heesBa 
Into  contact  with  them— licentious,  unprincipled.  thaincitf> 
less  women.  What  father  has  ever  reproaebed  hUii  ivilh  lbs 
rain  of  his  daughter  1  What  hasbaud  hw  deaoaacas  ' 
the  destroyer  of  his  peace  f 

*•  Let  as  not  be  mistaken.  Weareaoideftadiafihe 
of  whieh  Ldfd  Byioa  oaqnestliaahty  was  pmfi 
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ai»  we  findtos  firalt  with  Umsm  who,  aAer  lookinc  honestly 
within  and  amund  tbemaelves.  condemn  those  onences— no 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  RfKlety  in  gen- 
rrml.  rs  tt  miw  exUts ;  and  we  say  that  there  is  vile  hyimcrisy 
lo  the  tone  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked  of  tk»ri.  we  say 
thiit,  alihougb  all  oflences  agninst  purity  of  life  are  miserHble 
thing<t  nnd  cundcmoabie  things,  the  degrees  uf  guilt  attncbed 
to  diflbrcnt  offences  of  thin  class  are  as  widely  different  as  are 
the  ilncrees  of  gnilt  between  an  assault  and  a  uiunler  ;  and  we 
conl(t«H  our  belief,  that  no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  age 
rrmld  have  run  much  rl%k  of  gaining  a  very  bad  name  in  so- 
ciety, hud  a  coarte  (>f  life  similar  (in  so  far  as  we  know  any 
thing  of  that)  to  Lord  Byron*s  been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
against  him. 

"The  last  poem  he  wrote  (see  anti,  p.  587)  was  produced 
npon  his  birthdny,  not  many  weeks  before  he  died.  We  con- 
sider It  ax  one  of  the  finest  and  nio»t  touching  effusions  of  his 
noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  It,  and  can  ever  after 
bring  himself  to  regnrd  even  the  wont  transgrosHlons  that 
have  been  charged  against  lx>rd  Byron  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  humble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  not  deserving  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  sirugcles  with 
the  Inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  re- 
cords— the  loAy  thirsting  after  parity— the  heroic  devotion 
of  a  soul  half  wenry  of  life,  hecnuae  unable  to  believe  In  Its 
own  powers  to  live  up  to  what  It  so  intensely  felt  to  be.  and 
so  revereniiaily  honored  ss,  the  right— the  whole  picture  of 
this  mighty  spirit,  o(\en  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often  erring, 
but  never  cea<tng  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty  of  virtue 
—the  repenuince  of  It,  the  anguish,  the  a<ipir«tion.  almost 
stifled  in  despair— the  whole  of  thi?  i^  such  a  whole,  that 
we  are  sure  thst  no  man  can  rend  these  solemn  verses  too 
oflen,  and  wc  rt^comniend  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best 
and  most  conclusive  of  all  possil^le  nnswcrs,  whenever  the 
ntime  of  Byron  is  insulted  by  tho^e  who  permit  themselves 
to  forget  nothing,  either  in  hU  life  or  his  writings,  but  the 
good. 

The  prraent  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  thus  grate- 
fully admoni/ilied  the  yet  living  author  of  Don  Juou,  in 
the  LXXlId  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

XX(.  JEFFREY. 
**  liord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
he  has  been  assailed— and  intimates  that  his  works' have  been 
received  by  the  public  with  fnr  less  cordiality  and  favor  than 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  cons  trained  to  say  that 
this  appenrs  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  miottke.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  csnnot  recollect  a  single 
author  who  ban  hnd  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep- 
tion—to whose  pcniui  the  pnhlic  has  Iteen  so  earlv  and  so 
constantly  ja«t— to  who^e  fniilts  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  signally  tiidnlKcnt.  From  the  very  fimi  he  mutt  have  been 
swnre  th:<t  he  ofl'ended  the  principles  nnd  shucked  the  pre- 
juflices  ikf  the  m-*j<»fliy,  by  his  s«'nllmcnts,  as  much  aa  he 
(Irligbted  them  liy  hit  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  univerxHliy  nnd  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admon- 
iithed— 40  kindly  entreated  lo  look  more  heedfnily  to  his 
opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usu^il.  and  rejected  the 
advlre.  A^  he  crew  in  fi*mo  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all 
his  ofTenrei — riung  more  fondly  to  nil  he  had  been  reproached 
with— end  only  took  leave  of  Childo  Harold  to  ally  himself 
tn  Don  Juan  !  That  he  has  since  been  talked  of,  in  public 
nnd  in  privntr.  with  less  uniningled  admimtion— that  his 
nsme  i-t  now  iiicriiioned  as  of\en  (lir  censure  as  for  praise— 
nml  thst  the  cxulDition  with  which  his  countrymen  once 
hHlled  the  grp.ite'ii  of  our  living  poot«,  is  now  alloyed  by  the 
re<*oll«-ftion  of  the  tendency  of  his  writlnc" — Is  matter  of 
n«tiiri«<ty  to  sll  the  world;  but  matter  of  surprise,  we  shonid 
Inmtfin'',  tonoboily  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

"  Tli'tt  the  lHi.«e  and  the  blgoteii— those  whom  he  has 
dnrlicnfd  by  hl«  glory,  spited  by  his  btlent,  or  mortified  by 
lii«  nH<;|ert— hsve  uiken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disatfec- 
tion,  ti>  vent  their  ptiny  malice  in  silly  nicknrtmes  and  vulgar 
Mitrriliiy.  Is  nniurnl  nnd  true.  Rut  Lonl  Byron  may  depend 
iip<m  it.  thst  the  dlssatUfitriion  Is  not  confined  to  them, — 
nnd  Indeed,  tliat  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
as«ni|  one  so  inimennnmhly  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at 
once  uiMie  hini'H'if  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his 

'  naiumi  defenders  by  his  obsiintite  adherence  to  thom.  H'e 
are  not  bigots.  n(»r  rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors 
fniMi  Lord  Bwon'o  f»mo.  nor  the  friendi  itf  his  detractors; 

,  nnd  vf  icll  nim— fur  more  in  sorMw  than  in  anger— thai 
we  vwliy  believe  the  great  ho<ly  of  the  English  nntion— the 
reii(ititt«,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it— consider  the 
tendency  c>f  his  writings  to  be  imnionil  and  i»erni('lous— and 
look  ntmn  his  |<ersevemnce  in  that  stniin  of  coDiposltlon  with 
nrret  snd  letirebension.  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  sUirtled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  mshness  of  re- 
mark ;  w«  are,  moreover,  most  sincere  admirers  of  Lord  Byron's 
felt  a  pride  and  an  Interest  in  hb  fluna : 
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bat  we  eABDOt  dissent  (tnm  the  censure  to  which  wo  have  al< 
luded ;  and  shall  endeavor  tn  explain,  in  as  few  and  as  temperate 
words  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our  con- 
currence. 

"  He  baa  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend 
from  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or 
an  apostle  of  Satan ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere 
compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  Inclined  to  believe  that  he  wlsbei  well  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify,  that  his  poems  abound  with 
sentiments  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages 
of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general  tendency 
we  believe  to  Ite  in  the  highest  degree  pernicii>us;  and  we  even 
think  that  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments 
they  contain,  that  they  acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  cor- 
ruption. This  may  sound  at  flrst,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  but 
we  are  mistaken  if  we  shall  not  make  It  intelligible  enough  in 
the  end. 

''  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefensi- 
ble. But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of 
his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy 
skepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less 
than  It  is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers ;  nor  Is  there 
any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so  degrading 
as  Tf>m  Jones's  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  Is  no  doubt  a 
wreu:hed  apology  for  the  Indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius,  that 
equal  indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecessors: 
but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ;  and 
we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness 
— the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  bis  dogmatic  skepticism— his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy— his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honor.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless.  If  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  as  a  palliation — the  fVequent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

"The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  In  short  is,  that 
his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality 
of  virtue— and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous;  and  that  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but  by 
the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heart  les«iness  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  re  presented  as  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions— and  in  the  lessons  of 
that  very  teacher  who  had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beauti- 
fully pathetic  In  the  expression  of  the  loAiest  conceptions. 

"  TTktM  Is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against  I^rd  Byron.  We 
say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the  unth, 
and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  hU  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  reader?«,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  punuits,and  disinterested  virtues, 
are  mere  deceitsor  illusions— hollow  nnd  despicable  mockeries 
for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but  laborious  follies.  Love, 
patriotism,  valor,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition— all  are  to  be 
laughed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and  despised !— and  nothing  is  really 
good,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to  stir 
Ihe  blood,  and  of  banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again !  If 
this  doctrine  stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we 
tielieve,  more  than  it  would  seduce : — but  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  troth  to  nature,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  be  Is  among  the 
most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  casts  off  the  character 
with  a  Jerk — and,  the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted 
us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his  mockery 
at  alt  things  serious  or  sublime— and  lets  us  down  at  once  on 
some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless 
personality,  as  if  on  ptupose  to  show — *  Whoe'er  was  edified, 
himself  was  not'— or  to  demonstrate  practically  as  it  were,  and 
by  example,  how  possible  it  Is  to  have  all  fine  and  noble  feelings, 
or  their  appearance,  fur  a  moment,  and  yet  reuiin  no  particle  of 
respect  for  them— or  of  belief  in  their  Intrinsic  worth  or  per- 
manent reality.** 

The  next  Author  we  must  cite,  is  the  late  induBtrkms 
Dr.  John  Watkine,  well  known  for  his  "  Bio^jfraphical 
Dictionary,"  his  "  life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,"  Slo, — styled  iguominiotisly  by  Lonl 
Byron  "  Old  Grobius." 

XXri.  WATKIN9. 
"  Of  this  Odyssey  of  Immorality,  there  cannot  be  two  opin- 
ions; for,  let  the  religions  sentiments  uf  the  reader  be  aa  lax 
aa  poetible)  he  must  be  shocked  at  the  barefaced  lieentioiiansM 
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or<he  poem.  Marri«fB  li  of  eoane  refirobAt«d.  and  all  the  l«w« 
of  McM  life  are  net  Ht  open  defiance  ns  vlolatUmt  of  natoral 
llbeny.  Lord  Bymn  la  the  ▼ery  Cnmos  of  poetry,  who.  Iiy  the 
bewltehinf  ftlrinees  of  his  namben.  elmt  u>  torn  the  whole 
momi  world  Into  n  herd  of  monster^.  It  mnsl,  however,  be 
allowed  that  In  this  tale,  he  has  not  vctpd  the  wily  part,  of  con- 
ceallni!  the  poison  under  the  nppeamnceof  virine ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  makes  a  frank  confe<iston  nf  his  iNinctples.  and  glories 
in  viee  with  the  nnhlnshlng  temerity  of  a  ranipitnt  satyr  who 
ackn<iwledfe«  no  mie  hot  appetite.  The  mischief  of  the  work 
Is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  nitmctive  ptyeiy  of  the  langnage, 
the  Ininrianee  of  the  imagery,  nnil  the  huninmas  dlipesslons 
with  which  the  story  is  embellished  and  checkered.** 

Another  ^reat  moralist — ^practically  we  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — is  the  next  on  our  catalogue ;  name- 
ly, the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of  "  Lacon ; 
or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words,"  (or,  as  Lord  Byron, 
somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  misquote  it — **  Few 
Things  in  Many  Words,")  in  his  **  Remarks  on  the 
Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,"  published  in  1822. 

XXIir.  OOLTOS 
**The  Imparity  of  Rochester  U  ton  dlspavtlnK  to  do  harm ;  the 
morsUty  of  Pope  Is  too  nentrallzed  to  do  g^t4 :  but  the  mnse 
of  Bynin  has  mixed  her  poison  with  the  Unnd  of  an  adept;  it 
Is  pmflered  In  a  goblet  of  crystal  and  of  sold  ;  It  will  please  the 
palate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate  throuph  the  veins. 
Tbere  are  persons  who  think  that  sc»me  of  the  objectionable 
parts  of  Don  Jnan  are  reclaimed  by  others  that  are  both  beau- 
tiful and  faultless.  BuL  alas  !  the  imiMm  is  fieneraJ,  the  anti- 
dote panicular;  the  ribnldry  and  obscenity  will  tie  understood 
bv  the  many ;  the  profundity  and  the  sublimity  only  by  the  few. 
We  live  in  an  a^  when  urators  are  trying  how  much  treason 
they  may  talk  without  being  hanged,  pnets  how  much  non- 
sense they  may  write  without  being  neglected,  and  libertines 
how  much  licentiousness  ihey  may  venture  upon  without  being 
execrated  and  despised.  We  consider  Don  Joan  to  be  a  bold 
experiment,  made  by  a  daring  and  determined  hand,  on  the 
moral  patience  of  the  public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect 
that  a  man  of  Lord  Byron's  stupendous  powers  should  lend 
him<e1f  to  such  unworthy  purposes  as  these ;  led  thereto  by  the 
grovelling  gratifiaition  of  dMzeling  the  fn«il,  or  encouraging  the 
knave;  of  supporting  the  weakest  sophistr}*  by  the  strongest 
genlas,  and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.  He  ap- 
plies, alas,  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  hut  lo 
censure  us.  and.  like  Kent,  gives  us  nothing  but  a  little  harmony 
to  console  us  for  the  conflaigration  he  has  csu«cd.  I  shall  sum 
no  my  opinion  of  Don  Jnan  in  tbe  words  of  ScUiser  on  a  poem 
of  Cardinal  Bembns : — Hoc  poems  vocare  passu  out  obteamissi' 
sunn  degoHtiam^  out  elegaiUistiMtam  obscanitatem.^  ** 

We  now  introduce  the  Poet's  ever  kind  and  grateful 
friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Lord 
ByroQ  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,"  concerning 
which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  Elsq.,  apud  The  Times 
^r  ante,  p.  535. 

XXIV.  HUNT 

**  Speaking  of  Don  Juan.  I  will  here  observe,  that  Lord  Byron 
bad  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in  this  work 
was  a  picture  of  the  better  part  trf'his  own  nature.  When  the 
author  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  is  endeavoring  to  bnlly 
himself  Into  a  satlsfnctiun  with  the  worse,  and  courting  the 
eulogies  of  the  *  knowing.*  His  Jealousy  of  Wordsworth  and 
others  who  were  not  town  poets  was  not  more  creditable  to 
him.  He  pretended  to  think  worse  of  them  than  he  did.  He 
had  the  modesty  one  day  to  bring  rae  a  stanza,  intended  for 
Dim  Juan,  in  which  he  had  sneered  at  them  all.  adding,  that 
nobody  but  myself  thought  highly  of  them.  He  fancied  I  bhould 
put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of  being  mentioned  In  the  poem; 
ao  absurdity  which  nothing  but  his  own  vanity  had  suggest- 
ed. I  U)ld  him  I  should  consider  the  introduction  of  such  a 
stania  an  alTront,  and  that  he  had  better  not  put  It  in.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  let  It  go ;  for  it  would  have  done  me  honor  with 
posterity.** 

Another  hislorical  evidence  is  that  of  Mr^— or 
Captain — 

XXV.  MEDWfN. 

**  People  are  alssays  advising  me,**  said  Byron,  (at  Pisa,  in 
Ocuder,  1621,}  "to  write  an  epic  If  you  must  have  an 
epic  there*s  'Don  Jnan*  for  you.  I  call  that  an  epic;  it  Is 
an  epic  as  nrach  in  the  spirit  of  ovr  day  as  the  Iliad  was  in 
that  of  Homer.  Love,  religion,  and  politics  form  the  ar- 
guuient»  and  are  as  much  tbe  cause  of  quarrels  now  as  they 
were  then.  Tbere  is  ao  want  of  Parises  and  Menelanaes, 
nor  of  trim.  eons.  Into  the  bargain.   In  tbe  very  first  canto  yon 


have  a  Helen. 

for  fighting.— a  man  who  can  sttnfir  a 
times  with  a  pistol-ball:   and.  depend  a^na   H.  mmj   m 
will  be  a  gnnd  one :   not  even  Dr.  Johnstio  sl^aaM   fer 
in  find  a  flaw  In  IL    I  will  make  him  neithew  m  *&«« 
town,  nor  a  fox-hanter  In  the  tnuntry.    He  shall  an  it- 
sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  his  caf««r  in  S-^. 
Poor  Juan  shall   be  guillotined  In  the  French    B«-s«'*^ 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plot*    It  shall  haw  tsrrcfs 
books  too.  the  lecitlmaie  number.    Kpltndea  It  hwt.  j^J 
have,  out  of  nnmlier :  and  my  spirits,  good  «ir  huk,  ma.^^  « 
for  the  machinery.     If  that  be  not  an  epic — ti  *t   ar 
strictly  according  to  Aristotle— I  don*t  know  wlkM  ao 
poem  means.** 


tight 
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Returning  to  mere  criticism,  we 
late  ingenious  but  et^entric  author 
the  Age"— 

XXVI.  MR.  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

"  Dim  Juan  has.  indeed. great  power;  but  its  poarce  la  e«  'sg 
to  tbe  force  of  the  serious  writing,  and  to  the  aAdiC5  «r  t^ 
contrast  between  tlmtnnd  the  flashy  passages  witka»fetf  a  iT  • 
Interlarded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ndknioas  tWsv  m  2b: 
one  step.  Tou  laugh  and  are  surprised  thai  aar  *m*  •^m*  i 
turn  round  and  truvestie  himself;  the  drollery  is  ta  cfta  *x»n 
discontinuity  of  ideas  and  leeliogs.  lie  malMrs  virlac  mt^ 
as  a  foil  ut  vice ;  dandyism  is  (for  want  of  nay  miser  j  a  tw  r 
of  genius.  A  classicnl  intoxication  is  fidiowed  kiy  ttec  t^^*% 
lug  of  so4la  water,  by  frothy  effusions  of  ocdinary  hil«.  .\i«* 
the  lightning  and  the  iiurricaae,  we  are  introUooed  a«  iW 
interior  of  tbe  cabin,  and  the  conienia  of  waab-liaBrf  bm»  ss 
The  aolenm  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Srrab  ka  the  fiiaer.  T.  ■ 
is  '  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endared.*  Tba  onMa  f*r4  » 
almost  tbe  only  writer  who  has  prustiUiled  fab  AWaSs  ta  u> 
way.  He  hallows  in  order  lo  desecrate;  takes  a  pieaaasc  • 
defacing  tbe  images  of  beauty  his  hands  hava  wtwoylki ;  a.^ 
raL^es  our  hopes  and  oar  belief  in  goodpsas  la  haaiaii.  aa  y 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  aad  break  tham  «i  nacv- 
the  more  effectually  from  the  very  height  llwir  Jmvc  ivtk-s 
Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtoe  Is  thus  tuiasd  Into  a  r^ 
by  Ihe  very  person  who  has  kindled  it.  aad  whn  tlim  tais^j) 
quenches  the  spwrks  of  both.  It  la  not  Uiat  i«»4  Bjrim  n 
wimetimes  serious  and  sometimes  Irifliac.  aoawliaiea  ^^^i^ 
gate  and  »souieiimes  moral— bat  when  ha  is  wet  aa«^«* 
and  most  moral,  he  is  only  preparlag  in  aortlfv  Iha  aatrr 
pecting  reader  by  putting  a  pitiful  hoax  upon  biai.  Thte  ■•  a 
most  unarcountable  aaomaly.  Doa  Jnan  has  haeo  eal^U  a 
Tristram  t$bandy  in  rhyme :  it  Is  rather  a  poem  ahoai  tuall  * 

We  find  no  "  Sir  Cosmo  Gordon*'  in  any  banmetafv 
of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  list  of  K.B.^s  or  K.H.a  ;  bm 
it  stands  on  the  titlepage  of  a  book  pabUshed  in  1^^, 
and  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Genras  of  Lflrd  Byroo.* 
Take,  then, 

XXV1L  SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 

^  At  Venire,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  bad  b»  hfvd 
to  cimiplete  it,  must  have  been  coasldered  as  the  woatdAnsg 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  ail  his  work^^  Don  Juaa.  Tha 
work  was  general  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  gltHving  In  la 
coloring ;  and  though  it  had  an  obvious  and  Important  o«M(.',~ 
the  absurdity  of  giving  lo  a  young  man  a  aceliMleri  aad  asiak- 
ish  education.  In  the  hope  that  that  woaM  pwsana  h«i  hvm 
temptations,— it  excited  a  great  deal  of  clamor,  e»aR»«JK 
among  those  upon  whom.  In  tbe  execation  of  It.  Ilm  ha^  .■ 
tbe  poet  had  been  heavy.  The  Doa  was  tbanmst  sii«aiatoa 
the  most  original  poem  that  had  perhaps  ever  ajipcarcrf.  It 
was  made  up  of  tbe  most  cutting  and  searehing  satirvs.  m  i^i 
with  dissections  of  the  hnmaa  heart,  aad  ddiaeattiws  ^ 
human  passion  aad  frollty,  whieb  were  drawn  hmh  ii»  s*i 
with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw  all  thnae  whu  ama^«»i 
posure  Into  tbe  most  serious  alarm.  Tbere  was  morh  a»n 
both  of  politics  and  of  personality  In  this  pocsi  chaa  ia  asy  •' 
his  former  ones,  and  upon  this  acconnt,  tbe  oatrry  ai^last .: 
was  more  loud  and  general.  The  siolf  of  imiaort«ii<r  an* 
however,  In  the  poem,  and  not  a  few  of  Ihme  who  air> 
offended  at  its  appearance  will  prohsbly  find  (if  iodcaU  -^i 
shall  live  as  long)  their  only  memoriala  ia  It,  after  all  al  tS 
good  or  bad,  they  have  done  for  themselves  lAafl  be  : « 
gotten.** 

The  "  West*'  thai  follows  m  act  Bebjanim*  i^ 
President,  bat  a  young  American  brother  of  the  bmA. 
who  visited  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  anno  Oommi  1*S2. 
XXVIH.  WEST. 
**  He  showed  me  two  of  the  Cantos  of  Doo  Joaa  la  t^as 
script.  They  were  written  on  largt  sheets  of  fMpfv,  {ot  ts 
gether  like  a  schoolboy's  copybook.  Here  and  these  t  afaKcaed 
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tklteintliNis  nf  wvmb,  bnt  teldnm  flf  wbole  lliras ;  and  Jmt  tn. 
hn  tolil  nie,  It  wm  written  down  nt  nnce.  It  wu  nil  Wn.  he 
mtlil.  menalng  ibereb}*  tbnt  be  drunk  nothing  bnt  gin  when  he 
wrote  It.  TheOnicrtoll  wm  present,  nad  Mid,  **h«  wUhed 
ittjr  l««d  wfittid  Imve  (iff*  writing  ihnt  uglv  Dan  Juan.*  '  I  cnn- 
ntit  cive  np  my  Don  Junn,*  he  replied  ; '  I  iU>  not  know  what  I 
■bmiiiJ  do  wlthuut  my  I>nn  Jaun.* " 

From  "  Ijord  Byroads  Works,  viewed  in  connection 
with  Christianity  and  the  Obli^ation»  of  Social  Life," 
— a  B«rmon  preached  in  Holland  Chapel,  Kennington, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.  D— and  sold  by  the  Doc- 
tor's pew-openers,  we  now  submit  a  brief  extract  We 
believe  Dr.  Styles  has  been  familiarized  to  every  read- 
er, by  one  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

**  Be  asuured.  my  Brethren,  It  tit  with  snrmwfnl  rclnctanee  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  lodcnouiiee  the  greutest  genius  of  the 
age  as  the  gitentest  enemy  of  bin  rnecie^.  The  piiem  is  one  in 
which  thenutbor  has  put  forth  nil  the  energy  of  his  wonder- 
fnl  faenltles ;  nor  has  he  written  any  thing  nmre  decisively 
and  trlnmphantly  ezpresNiFe  of  the  greatness  or  his  geniu«.  It 
Is  nt  onee  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature ;  nnd  will 
remain  to  all  nges  a  perpetnni  monument  of  the  exalted  genius 
and  defimved  heart  of  the  wrilrr.  It  is  devoted  to  the  worst 
1  of  purf>r»ses  and  passions :  and  flows  on  in  one  onntinned  streem 
t  of  potlotion.  Its  great  dexign  seems  to  be.  to  shsme  the  good 
oni  of  their  virtues,  and  to  inspire  the  wicked  with  the  oride 
nf  depravity.  If.  for  a  moment,  the  nntbor  Nopenrs  to  ((>rget 
himself,  and  In  sufllir  his  muse  to  lireaihe  of  pnrity  and  ten- 
derness—if a  tOQch  of  bumnnity,  a  faint  gleam  (»f  goodness, 
awaken  our  npapathy,  he  ttims  npnn  us  with  a  sneer  of  ctw 
tempt,  or  laugh*  our  sensibility  to  scorn.  Indeed,  thninghout, 
we  discover  the  heartless  desplser  of  human  nature  ;>-a  de- 
nntamiised  being,  who,  having  exhnnsted  every  species  of 
senanal  gmtifloaion,  and  drained  the  cup  of  sin  u>  Its  bitterest 
dregs,  is  resolved  to  show  that  he  is  nti  longer  human,  even  in 
bis  frailties,  but  a  cool,  unconcerned  flend.  ireaiing,  tveli  nigh 
with  eqnal  derision,  the  inosi  pure  of  virtues  and  the  most 
(idions  of  vices,  dead  alike  to  the  liennty  of  the  one  and  the 
deformity  of  the  oUier;  yet  poiisessing  a  restless  spirit  of  se- 
dQcti«a,~debaslng  the  nobler  part  of  innn,  that  he  may  more 
surely  bring  into  action  hi«  baxer  apfietites  and  passions.  To 
aceompllsh  this,  be  has  lavished  all  the  wiles  of  his  wit.  all 
the  encbaatments  of  bis  geniu«.  In  every  pnge  the  poet  Is  a 
libertine ;  and  the  mf>9t  unexceptionable  passages  are  mildewed 
with  Impurity.  The  cloven  foot  f>f  the  libidinous  satyr  is  moo* 
itMosly  aiooclatod  with  the  angei-wlng  of  genius.— 

*  rd  rather  be  the  wretch  that  scrawls 
Ills  Idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls ; 
Not  quite  a  man.  not  quite  a  brute. 
Than  1  would  ba«ely  pro»ilinte 
My  powers  to  serve  the  cause  of  vice, 
To  build  some  jeweird  edifiro 
So  fair,  so  foul, —framed  with  such  art 
To  pleaae  the  eye  and  noII  the  heart. 
That  he  who  has  not  power  to  shun. 
Conies,  lo4iks.  and  feels  himself  undone.* 

O  my  Bfvtbren !  how  i  wish  that  the  style  of  this  dlseoum 
eould  be  Ug»  accasatnry  and  severe  !** 

The  *'  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lon]  Byron,"  next  to  be 
quoted,  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  was,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pou  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Rom- 
fond,  in  Essex — author  of  **  Paris  in  1815,"  a  poem — 
"  Pride  sliall  have  a  Fall,  a  Comedy,"—"  Catiline, 
;  a  Tragedy,"—"  SaUthiel,  a  Romance,"—"  Life   of 
I  Geoff^e  the   Fourth," — ^'Comment  on   the  Apoca- 
i  lypse,**  &c.  &c.  &c. 

XXX.  CATO. 

"Whatever  voar  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writings 
has  contributed  Ui  the  security  or  the  adornment  of  virtue. 
Have  yim  not  oOeaded  against  decency?  and  repudiated 
shame  1  Have  yoa  not  represented  alnnist  every  wiaunn  as  a 
hsilM  1  How  your  fame  will  stand  with  posterity,  it  would  be 
idle  to  speculHie  upon.  It  is  not  lmpri>bable  that  something 
like  the  doubt  which  crossed  the  mind  of  the  senate,  whether 
they  should  pronounce  their  deceai»eil  enificnir  a  tyrant  or  a 
fod,  will  perplex  the  Judgment  of  siicceedinsgeneraUnns  as  to 
the  credit  and  chamcter  of  your  poetry.  They  will  hardly 
know  If  tbey  shall  deify  ur  desecrate  a  genius  so  mi^stic.  de- 


grading Itself  by  Bal«}ecfei  and  aeatlmeats  so  repulsive.    With 
an  Insane  partiality,  we  are  nndervaluing  onr  standard  writers.    , 
and  placing  licentious  drivellers  In  their  room.    The  Hhaks- 
peares  and  Mlltons  of  belter  davs  are  snperseded  by  the  Byronn    i 
and  Shelleys,  the  Hunts  and  Moores  of  our  own :  hut  let  ut    t 
hope  that  the  garbage  which  the  present  generation  luinriates    ' 
upon,  posterity  will  nauseate  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill,    i 
With  such  a  teacher  as  you  have  shown  yourself,  bow  Is  it    | 
possible  for  the  disciples  of  your  schoi»l  to  be  any  other  than    ' 
most  vicious  beings)    He  who  brutalizes  every  lireling  timt   | 
gives  dignity  to  social,  every  principle  that  imparts  comfort  to   i 
domestic  life— be  who  representa  all  chastity  as  vioionnry,  and 
all  virtue  as  vile,  !■  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  auiiui— he 
is  a  livinf  iiterarf  mwntter.^* 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  are  from  a  writer  who  af- 
fixes to  his  lucubration  the  initials  W.  C — ;  but  with 
whose  full  name  and  surname  we  have,  after  much 
diligence,  failed  to  make  otirselves  acqtiaintcd. 

XXXI.  ANON.  I 

*'  It  Is  to  Don  Juan,  the  last  of  Lord  Byn>n*s  productions,  I 
that  he  will  owe  his  iniuioruility.  It  is  hi)*  only  work  which  : 
excels  t>y  its  allurement  and  delight;  by  its  power  of  attrnrt-  ' 
ing  and  detaining  ntteniion.  It  keeps  the  wind  In  pleasing 
captivity  ;  it  i«  jiernsed  with  eagerness,  and,  in  hopes  of  new 
pleHsure.  is  perused  again.  The  wild  and  daring  sullies  ot* 
sentiment  with  which  it  abounds,  the  irregular  and  eccentric 
violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every  canto,  excite  at  once 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  The  original  humor,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  expression,  tlie  inridenls.  the  circnni^tHnres.  thesur- 
iwlses,  the  jests  of  action  and  of  thuugbl.  the  shades  of  light 
and  darkness  so  exquisitely  Intermingled.  Impart  a  iiecullarlty 
of  character  to  the  work,  which  places  it  above  all  mtidem, 
above  all  ancient  fame.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  sixteen 
satires  uf  Juvenal,  there  is  nothing  in  antiquity  ho  bitter  or  so 
decisive  as  the  sixteen  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  Roman 
satirist  exhiblu  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  aversion,  of  hatred 
and  Invective :  the  English  censor  displays  a  contempt  of  the 
various  relations  nf  8<iciety,  of  the  hypocrisies,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weapon  of  ridicule— Byron  delights  to  mix  seriousness 
with  merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  Jocular  with  sentiments 
of  exa»perHtion  and  revenge.  Juvenal  in  never  pathetic — 
Byron,  when  he  arrives  at  this  species  uf  excellence,  destroys 
iu  eflfect  iiy  efluiions  of  ridicule  or  Insensibility.  Both  poet«. 
however,  exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  uf  resentment  ngninst 
the  miserable  victims  which  they  sacrifice  to  their  fnr)-— the 
same  scorn  for  mankind — and  the  same  vehemence  In  depict- 
ing their  crimes,  passions,  and  fnJiie«.  Both  atutck  existing 
vlllany,  strike  at  corrnptlon  and  pntfligacy,  and  trample  upon 
the  turpitude  and  basencHS  of  high  lite.  Both  are  gra%'e,  in- 
trepid, nnd  Implacable,  if  at  any  time  tbey  relax  the  stern- 
ness of  their  manner,  they  never  forget  thciii«elvo.<i.  They 
s«>uietlmes  umile.  Indeed,  but  their  smile  is  more  terrible  than 
their  frown :  It  is  never  excited  but  when  their  indignation  is 
mingled  with  contempL — Don  Juan  will  be  rend  as  lont  as 
satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supreme  excellence  shall  be  CHtecmed 
among  men :  it  will  continue  to  enchain  every  affection  and 
emotion  of  the  mind :  and  every  reader,  when  ho  arrives  at 
its  conclusion,  will  view  It  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the 
traveller  casts  on  departing  day." 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anon.,  in  a  work,  in 
three  voliunes  8vo,  London,  1825,  entitled  "  The  Life, 
Writings,  Opinions,  and  Times  of  Lord  Byron,"  thus 
observes — 

XXXIl.  ANON.  (Second.) 

'*  All  at  once  the  accnmnlated  torrent  of  obloquy  U  pouretl 
forth  upon  the  devoted  bead  of  Lord  Byron!  Well— he  de- 
spised it.  and  justly  he  might  do  so:  it  will  never  inrnisb  a 
leaf  of  his  laurels.  Every  man  who  has  once  read  Dim  Jnnn, 
if  he  ingennouslv  confesses  the  truth,  will  feel  inclined  u>  iw- 
ruse  it  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  worlu  be  prourihed  on  the 
•core  of  want  of  decency,  it  will  he  necessary  to  sweep  ofl*one 
half  of  English  literature  at  once,  as  t^ri  ezpmrgati.  But 
Byron  was  a  proscribed  |ioet  with  the  paritaaical  moiaUsu,  or 
exclusively  guixl  men  !** 

A  third  "  Anon."  meets  us  in  the  Author  of  "  Don 
John  ;  or  Don  Juan  unmasked  ;  being  a  Key  to  the 
mystery  attending  that  remarkable  publicatiou.'* 

XXXni.  ANON.  (Third.) 

"  In  Don  Juan,  hbi  lordship's  muse  displays  all  his  charsc 
teristic  beanUes  and  blemishes— soaring  to  the  vastest  heights. 
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or  creeping  to  the  lowest  deptha— Klancln|[  with  an  eye  of 
fhnta.sy  at  thin{:s  past,  at  things  present,  and  at  things  to  come. 
The  poem  is  constracted.  lilce'tbe  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream— of  fine  gold,  silver,  and  clay.  It  abounds  in  sublime 
thought  and  low  humor,  in  dignified  feeling  and  malignant 
passion,  in  elegant  wit  and  obsolete  concoiL  It  alternately 
presents  us  with  the  gayeiy  uf  the  ball-ronra,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  scaflbid — leading  iis  among  the  ainr  pleasantries  of  fashion- 
able assemblMges,  and  suddenly  coniluciing  as  to  haunts  of 
depraved  and  di!!igu<(ting  yentiiiahty.  We  h?«ve  scarcely  time  to 
lie  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the  odors  of  flowers  and  bursting 
blossoms,  the  pensive  silence  of  still  waters,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  forms,  before  we  are  terrified  and  horror- 
stricken  by  the  ferocious  clamors  of  lumultnona  crowds,  and 
the  ngooies  of  innocent  and  expiring  victims.  This  poem 
turns  decorum  into  jest,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  established 
decencies  of  life.  It  wars  with  virtue  as  resolutely  as  with 
vice." 

Our  next  author  is  apseudonomous  one — ^the  writer 
of  a  "  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  by  John  Bull,"  London, 
8vo,  1821.  This  production  much  excited  Lord  By- 
ron*B  curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Murray 
he  askB,  "  Who  the  devil  can  have  done  this  diabol- 
ically well-written  letter?"  and  subsequently  he  ia 
found  resting  bis  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no  doubt) 
on  one  of  his  own  most  intimate  personal  friends.  We 
extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  BULL. 

"  Stick  to  Don  Juan ;  it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  yon  have 
ever  wTitten  ;  and  it  will  live  many  years  after  all  your  Har- 
olds have  ceased  to  be,  in  your  own  words, 

*  A  school-girPs  tale— the  wonder  of  an  hour.* 

I  consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  your  works : 
It  is  by  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  poetical ;  and  everybody  thinks 
as  I  do  of  it.  although  they  have  not  the  heart  to  say  so. 
Old  GifTnrd's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it ;  Mr.  Croker 
chuckled;  Dr.  WhiUtker  smirked;  Mr.  Blilman  sighed;  Mr. 
Coleridge  took  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 

'*I  think  the  great  charm  of  its  style  is,  that  it  is  not  much 
like  the  style  of  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  utter 
humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  fh>m  the  s-tyleof  the  Italian 
weavers  of  merry  ottava  rima :  their  merriment  is  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment;  yours  Is 
every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfully  intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  by  ail  manner  of  serious  thirg'! — murder  and  Inst 
included.    It  Is  hIso  mere  humbug  to  nccu^e  you  of  having 

«agiartzed  it  from  Mr.  Frere's  pretty  and  Er.-ireful  little 
^histiecraft*.  The  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  the  same;  but 
then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hilh.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
two  poets  is  as  different  as  can  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes  elegantly, 
playfully,  very  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and  a  resiiecl- 
able  man  ;  and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever  will  sell.  Your 
Don  Juan,  again,  is  written  strongly,  Insriviously,  fiercely, 
laughingly. — everybody  sees  in  a  moment  that  noUxly  could 
have  written  it  but  a  roan  of  the  first  onier.  both  in  genius  and 
In  disaipntion— a  real  master  of  all  his  umAs — a  proflicHie,  per- 
nicious, irresistible,  chaniiing  devil ;— and  arconlingly  the  Don 
sella,  and  will  sell,  to  the  end  of  time,  whether  our  good 
fHend.  Mr.  John  Murray,  honor  it  with  hi^  impriniatur,  or 
doth  not  so  honor  it.  I  will  mention  a  book,  however,  from 
which  I  do  thinlc  you  have  taken  a  great  iituny  hints ;  nay,  a 
great  many  pretty  full  sketches,  for  your  Juan.  It  Is  one 
which  (with  a  few  more)  one  never  sees  nientionrd  in  re- 
views, because  it  is  a  ttuuk  written  on  the  anii-huiiibug  prin- 
ciple. It  is — you  know  It  eiceedingly  well— it  is  no  other 
than  ^Faublas,'  a  book  which  contaius  as  much  good  fun  as 
Gil  Bias,  or  Moliere ;  as  much  good  luscious  description  as 
the  Heloise:  as  much  fancy  and  imnginntion  an  all  the  come- 
dies in  the  English  language  put  together,  »nd  lc.«s  humbug 
than  any  one  given  romance  that  has  been  written  since  Don 
Quixote — B  book  which  is  to  be  Atnnd  on  the  i-ihles  of  roues, 
and  in  the  desks  of  divines,  and  under  the  pillows  of  spinsters 
— a  book,  in  a  word,  which  is  read  universally— I  wish  I  could 
add— In  the  original. 

**Bnt  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chsrrning  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  Is  entirely  and  inimiialily  your  own — the 
•weet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy — ^beautifully  easy, — Hnii-humbng style 
of  Don  Juan.  Ten  stanzas  of  it  are  worth  all  your  Manfred — 
and  yet  your  Manfred  is  a  noble  poem,  too,  in  its  way.  I  had 
really  no  idea  what  a  very  clever  fellow  you  were  till  I  read 
DofD  Juan.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  very  little  in  the 
literature  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  the  test  of  half  a 
century,  except  the  Scotch  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Don  Juan.    They  will  do  so  because  they  are  written  with 


perfect  ftcilicy  and 
drawn  fVom  life.** 

Coming  once  more  to  men  with  nuxnrs^  ' 
this  extract  from  a  life  of  Byron,  by  Uie  veD-^i^c  7 
author  of  »*  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  **  Tbr  #  •* 
vost,"  "  The  Entail,"  •*  Sir  Andrew  Wvlier  "  far*  » 
Todd,"  and  «  The  Member." 

XXXV   GALT. 

"  Btrong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  moml  miA  ■  -> 
of  Don  Juan :  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many.  It  H  l^wt  IK  r«*  '• 
masterpiece ;  and  undoubtedly  It  displays  all  the  vmrWt«-«  .  ' 
his  powers,  combined  with  a  quaint  plnytolaras  ik*;  \«icl«  «. 
an  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  his  works.  The  ecrtui  ■-- 
pathetic  portions  are  exquisitely  beantifnl ;  (lie  iftrscv*««-«-fi 
have  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  picture*  la  Chll«le  H«n<  <. 
and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  frtjm  naiare  :  whity  ^  « 
satire  is  for  the  luost  p.-irt  curiously  associated  and  sfsssti  -v  : 
witty.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  antatJos  6rfs«->^ 
and  freedom ;  and,  thongh  s«»metime9  gruleMfttr.  arv  t*  1  r  « 
often  overcharged.  It  is  professedly  an  epic  poeaa.  tcss  t<  ^>r 
be  more  properly  described  as  a  poetical  novel.  N«)ir  csm  4.  jm 
said  to  inculcate  any  particular  moral,  or  u\  du  mon*  Uka'  1.  » 
mantle  the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  and  booyaal  ttar««yN  -s^ 
it  exhibits  a  free  irreverent  knowledge  uf  the  world*  k«ar^  «r 
or  uKKking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  the  oioU  anesycc^e^  •» 
titheses  to  the  proprieties  of  lime,  plnee.  and  cirruuksx .-  ry 
The  object  of  the  (Kiem  is  to  describe  the  progrrss  uf  a  llbr  2  -* 
through  life;  not  an  unprincipled  prodigal, 'wb« we  ppcMll<%  7. 
growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthenme  with  hia  strra  j..: 
passes  from  voluptuous  indulgence  into  the  mortik)  •^nrc- 
of  systematic  debnuchery ;  but  a  young  geaileman  «khl^  Si ::  - 
ed  by  the  vigor  and  vivacity  of  his  animal  spirits  intu  a  svt«-  i 
of  adventures,  in  which  his  stars  are  chiefly  in  fsntt  fir  k  - 
liaisons,  settles  at  last  into  an  honorable  lawgiver,  a  ak»rv 
s|)eaker  on  divorce  bills,  ami  possibly  a  subscriber  to  tbc  s^r 
ciety  for  the  (Suppression  of  Vice.** 

Next  to  Mr.  Gait  we  place  the  amiable  and  hanu»^ 
Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydgea,  Baronet,  of  IVaton 
and  Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  ^*  Mary  Clidtard.  *  (Be 
"  Censura  Literaria,"  the  "  Autobiography  of  Clarer- 
ing,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

XXXVI.  BRTDGES. 

Don  Juan  is,  no  doubt,  very  licentions  in  imrts.  srhieli  res- 
ders  it  dangerous  to  praise  ft  very  much ;  and  oiakc*  M  '« 
proper  for  those  who  ha\'e  not  a  cool  and  corrertjodfaHvc. 
and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  parts  fitim  the  Bainer- 
ous  beautiful  ptissages  intermixed.  Bat  oowherv  is  the  |Mec^ 
mind  more  elastic,  free,  and  vigorous,  and  his  knowle*^  rif 
human  nature  more  surprising.  It  has  »il  sorts  n|  HoJia 
many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  »ome  of  wbteik  srr 
disgusting;  but  it  has,  also,  almost  every  «urt  of  ^wtxai 
merit ;  there  are  in  it  some  of  the  finest  pavMtgits  whtrta  l^vi 
Byron  ever  wrote;  there  is  auMzIng  knnwledgte  of  haiwn 
nature  ia  it;  there  b  exquisite  humor;  there  n  fi«^(b«i, 
and  bound,  and  vigor  of  narrative,  imngery.  sentiniesit.  «»4 
ikiyle,  which  are  admirable ;  there  is  a  vitst  fertlliiy  «/  d#rf, 
extensive,  and  original  thought,  and,  at  the  same  titt»  tl»R 
is  the  profhsion  of  a  prompt  and  muat  richly -stored  mhjsi— i, 
The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical:  the  de«crt|atons  <:W 
brilliant  nnd  glowing,  yet  not  over-wrongbt,  hut  iteeh  t^n 
nature,  and  faithful  to  her  colon;  and  the  pi<eviilc«t  «i»f»<^ 
ter  of  the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark  spots)  aol  ilia>tnta^ 
thongh  gloomy ;  not  misanthropic,  thongh  laiittr ;  miiiI  wi 
repulsive  to  the  visions  of  poetical  enthusiatm,  thnntll  'r 
dignant  and  resentful.  I  know  not  how  to  wiah  be  liad  avv«/ 
written  this  poem,  in  spite  of  all  iu  fiiulu  and  iatrmi^M 
mischief!  There  are  parts  of  It  which  are  rnuiQg  tise  am^ 
brilliant  proofs  of  his  genius ;  and.  what  Is  even  bv«m.  ite«* 
are  |nris  whirh  throw  a  blase  of  light  npoa  ib«  hmu«|ri|fe 
of  human  life.*' 

After  depicting  the  mode  of  life  punned  hy  Uwi 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1817-18,  his  biographer  thna  na- 
ticcs  Don  Juan : — 

XXXVn.  MOORE. 

**  It  was  at  this  time,  as  the  futures  nf  ih9|»Qfr«ytb^' 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  Lord  Byma  nw<(Yi»«J 
and  wrote  part  of  hb  poem  of  Don  Jnan ;— ^JMI  never  >i^ 
pages  more  faithfully,  and  In  many  respects  tament^Vr 
reflect  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whlni,  aaid  |v»«f«><i  tl.«\ 
like  the  rack  of  autnmn.  swept  acmn  the  autkvS  miad  a 
writing  them.    Nothing  leai,  indeed,  than  that  aiagittarcab 
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Unatton  of  attrltmtei,  which  exlated  anil  were  in  full  activity 
in  hU  mind  at  this  moment,  could  have  sufrgested,  or  been 
CH|KiblQ  of,  tl)e  execution  of  such  a  worl(.  The  cooi  shrewd- 
ness of  age.  with  the  vivacity  and  glowing  temperament  of 
ydUth.^the  wit  of  a  Voltalie,  wiih  the  sensibility  of  a  Rous- 
Kenii, — the  minute  piactical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  society, 
with  (ho  abstract  and  seif-contemplHtive  spirit  of  the  poet,— 
H  susceptibility  of  ail  that  is  crundesl  and  most  afiecting  in 
hnniun  virtue,  with  a  deep,  wltnerlng  exprrience  of  all  that  Is 
iiMMt  fntal  to  it.— the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's  mixed 
and  inconsistent  natnre.  now  lankiy  smelling  of  earth,  now 
breathing  of  heaven, — such  was  (be  strange  assemblage  of 
contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  In  the  same  mind,  and 
all  brought  to  bear,  In  tarn,  upon  the  same  taxk,  from  which 
ojone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem — the  most 
(M^werful,  and,  in  many  respects,  paionil  display  of  the  ver- 
satility of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages 
to  wonder  at  and  deplore." 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lord  Byron*8 
death,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  is  known  to  aU»  sent  to 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Perhaps  a  more  fitting  place  might 
have  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract ; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves 
to  present  it  here  in  a  mutilated  form. 

XXXVI  n.  8COTT. 

**  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
we  have  been  stunned,  from  nnother  qunrter,  by  one  of  those 
death-notos.  which  are  penied  at  interval!',  as  fnitn  an  arcb- 
angel*s  trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  u(  a  whole  p«>opie  at 
once.  Lord  Bynui,  who  Uhh  so  long  anil  ko  simply  tilled  the 
highest  place  in  (bo  public  eye,  bax  shared  the  lot  ol  huinnnlty. 
That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  ninongst  men  as  something 
superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  atid  whoite  powers  were  beheld 
with  wonder,  and  stmieihing  apprnaching  u»  terror,  as  if  we 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid  as 
soundly  to  rest  ns  the  ponr  {teasnnt  whose  ideas  went  not 
beyond  his  daily  uisk.  The  voice  of  Just  blnme  and  of  malig- 
nant censure  are  at  once  silenced;  and  we  feel  almost  ns  if 
the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  Kky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  diiniiii'd  its  brightness. 
It  is  not  now  the  question,  what  were  Byron's  faults,  what 
his  mtAtukes;  but,  how  is  the  blank  which  be  has  left  In 
British  literature  to  bo  tilled  up  1  Not.  we  (ear,  in  one  gen- 
eration, wliicb.  nnioug  many  highly-giaed  {wr^ons,  has  pro- 
duced none  which  apprttached  Lord  Bynm.  In  orioinalitt, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-six  years  old — so 
much  already  dune  for  iminortdlity — so  much  time  remaining, 
as  it  s«>enic<ii  to  us  shorl-Mghted  nutrtnlH.  to  mnlnti«in  and  to  ex- 
tend bis  tiin»e.  and  to  atone  for  errnrs  in  conduct  and  levities 
in  coui|M)siiion.— wIk)  will  not  grieve  thul  ^uch  a  r«ce  has 
been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the  straight  pHth  ; 
such  a  light  extinguished,  thtmgh  sometimes  flaming  u>  dazzle 
and  to  bewilder  1  One  word  on  this  uiigruteful  subject,  ere 
we  quit  it  forever. 

•  **The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraurdinnry  talents  an  itn|ierfect  moral 
Kense,— nor  from  feelingii  dead  to  the  admlmtion  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart  for  itynipathy,  or  a  more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  nu  mind  was  ever  more 
formed  lor  the  enthusiastic  admirNtion  of  noble  actions,  pro- 
viding be  was  convinced  that  the  actors  iMd  proceeded  on 
dUinlerested  principles.  Renmnstrunces  from  a  friend,  of 
wbmo  intentions  and  kindness  he  whh  secure,  had  often  great 
weight  With  him ;  but  there  were  few  wlio  would  venture  on 
a  (MHk  so  ditficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with  imp<itlence.  and 
repriNicb  bHrdened  him  in  his  error;  so  that  he  otU^n  resem- 
iilej  Ibo  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
ihiit  wuund'i  him.  In  the  immt  pninful  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  im|iatience  of  censure  In 
KMch  a  dfgree,  as  nlmoat  Ui  rettemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
bnll-flght.  which  is  more  maddened  by  the  xquibs,  darts,  and 
p<?ity  annoynnces  of  the  unworthy  crowds  lieyond  (he  iixK, 
th>in  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  sfieak.  his  more 
legitimate  antngnnist.  In  a  ivord,  much  of  that  in  which  he 
erred  was  Id  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censor>i,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Drydeu's  despot,  '  to  show  his  arbitrary 
power. 

"  A%  vsrioas  In  composition  at  Sbnkspenre  himself,  (thbi 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  bis  *  Dnn 
Juan.*j  he  has  embraced  every  U)plc  of  human  life,  and  sound- 
ed every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  from  lu  slightest  to  lu 
most  powerful  and  heart-asionndlng  tones.  There  is  icaree  a 
passion  or  a  situation  which  has  escaped  his  pen;  aod  he 


might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick,  between  the  weeping  and  the 
laughing  Muse,  although  his  most  powerAil  efTorbt  have  cer- 
tainly been  devoted  to  Melpomene.  HIh  genius  seemed  as 
prulltic  as  various.  The  most  prodigtii  u^  did  not  exhaust 
his  powerx,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  Increase  their  vigor.  Neither 
Childe  Hiiroid,  nor  any  of  the  most  beautiful  of  B>'roD*B 
earlier  tMlen.  contain  more  exquisite  morsels  of  poetry  than 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
amidst  verses  which  the  author  appears  to  have  thrown  otT 
with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its 
leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  bear 
fmli  or  blossom  !  It  has  been  cut  down  In  its  sUreugth,  and 
the  past  Is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We  can  scarce 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea — scarce  think  that  the  voice  is 
silent  forever,  which,  bursting  so  oAen  on  our  e«r,  was  often 
heard  with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes  with  regret,  but 
always  with  the  deepest  interest, — 

'  All  that's  bright  must  fade, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest!* 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as  upon 
onr  nio^t  idle  employments ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn  and 
gratitying.  that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity, 
but  contriliuting  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life.  In  Iwhalf 
of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by  their  own  past  glories, 
and  as  fellow-creatures  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen 
oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for  Freedom  and 
Humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atone- 
ment for  the  blackest  crimes,  may  In  the  present  be  allowed 
to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even  exaggerating  calumny  has 
propagated  against  Byron.** 

In  a  little  journal  conducted  by  the  great  poet  of 
Germauy,  Goethe,  and  entitled  "  Kunst  und  Alther- 
thum,"  I.  e.  "  Art  and  Antiquity,"  (Part  III.,  1821,) 
there  appeared  a  translation  into  German  of  part  of 
the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  some  remarks  on 
the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of  which  we  next 
submit  a  specimen : — 

XXXIX.  GOETHE. 

"Don  Juan  is  a  thoroughly  genial  work— misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savngeness,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  sweet  feelings:  and  when  we  once  understand  and 
appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fretftally 
and  vainly  to  wish  him  other  than  he  is,  it  is  imptiesible 
not  to  enjoy  what  be  chooses  to  poor  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  audacity— with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  Is  in  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception  and 
plan :  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
he  does  of  (iHttering  his  kind  ;  and  yet,  when  we  examine  the 
pier«  more  narrowly,  we  feel  that  English  poetry  is  in  posses- 
sion of  what  the  German  hat  never  attained,  a  classically 
elegant  comic  style 

"  If  I  nm  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  trnnsla- 
tion — for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  introdnce  so 
Immoral  a  performance  among  a  quiet  and  uncorrupted  na- 
tion—I answer,  that  I  really  do  not  perceive  any  likelihood  of 
our  virtue*s  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way  :  Poets  and 
Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be,  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  dailf  newspapers  which  lie  (m  every 
table." 

After  Scott  and  Goethe  we  should  be  sorry  to  quote 
anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's 
accoimt  of  his  "  Conversations'*  with  the  noble  poet 
at  Cephalonia,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  we  find 
the  following  passage,  with  which  let  these  prolego- 
mena conclude. 

XL.  BYRON  ip$e  {ajnid  Kennedy.) 

"  I  cannot,**  said  Lord  B>Ton.  "  conceive  why  people  will 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  with  those  of 
the  imaginnry  belnga  which,  as  a  poet,  1  have  the  right  and 
liberty  to  draw." 

"They  certainly."  said  I,  "do  not  spare  your  Lordship  in 
that  respect,  and  In  Childe  Harold,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  and  Don 
Juan,  they  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  you  (laint,  in 
many  costumes,  yourself,  and  that  these  characters  are  only, 
the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  your  own  sentiments  and' 
feelings.'* 

"They  do  me  great  injustice,"  he  replied,  "and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  In  Doo  Juan  I  have 
been  equally  misunderstood.    I  take  a  viclons  and  unprin- 
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cipled  chfiracter.  and  lead  him  throuf  h  those  ranks  of  society, 
wnoae  hlj{h  externnl  Mccompltahmenti  cover  and  clonk  Interniil 
and  secret  vices,  and  1  mint  the  natuml  eflfecU  of  sach 
characters ;  and  certHinly  they  ate  not  so  highly  colored  as  we 
find  theui  in  real  lite." 

"This  may  be  trae;  but  the  qtii>stlon  Is,  what  ore  your 
motives  and  object  for  pitinUnf:  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
nnd  folly  1" — "To  rrmnve  the  clonk,  which  the  nmnners  and 
luaxuns  of  society.**  said  bis  Lord.'<hip,  "  throw  over  their 
secret  sins,  and  show  them  to  the  world  as  they  really  are.'* 

9o9tscr(jit. 

We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the  above — ^bat  after 
it  wan  too  late  to  derange  the  order  of  oar  earlier  tes- 
timonies, our  attention  was  solicited  to  a  sportive  effu- 
sion by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Magiun,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us  not  unworthy  of 
being  transferred  to  this  Olla  podrida.  Eveiy  one 
ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by  heart  Words- 
worth's "  Yarrow  Unvisitod ;"  therefore  we  shall  place 
the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARROW  UNVI8ITeD,(l8l)9.)         DON  JUAN  UNREAD.  (1819.) 


TIm  in»t«  Forth  anraTenM: 
Had  trnd  ibr  buk*  •!  Clyda  asd  Taf. 

And  wilh  lb«  Tweed  had  lravrU'4  : 
Ab4  whvH  «•  naar  la  ViortutoTi, 

Tb«a  Mtd  tay  "  viajaa*  Uvrmm," 
"  WbaU'cr  brikdc,  we'll  lara  aaida, 

▲*d  aee  Ike  Braaa  of  Tamnr." 

"  Ut  Yarraw  Folk. /raa  Sclklrt  Tova. 

Who  bavp  bwu  buytitg,  wlllat. 
Oo  bark  tn  Yarraw.  Ma  ibrlr  awa ; 

Kaeh  Maiil«B  to  ber  DweiUac ! 
Oa  Yarrewli  bank*  Wt  brrona  laad. 

Harva  r'nai-b,  aad  rabblu  bwrrow  ! 
■•t  we  will  dowttwarda  with  Iha  Twrad. 

Mar  tara  aaida  to  Yarrow. 


••  Tharc**  Oata  Walar,  hniM  I 

■otb  Ijiag  rifbt  before  oa  t 
Aad   OrrboroMgh,  wban   wtlb   cUmli« 
Twi-cd 

The  LlalwhltFa  alag  ia  rharaa  t 
Tbrr-'a  pleawtat  Tivtot  Data,  a  laad 

Made  blithe  with  pJoagb  aad  hi 
Wbr  throw  away  a  afwdfai  day 

To  go  la  ararcb  af  Yarraw  T 

••  Whai'e  Yamw  bal  a  Elear  bai«. 

Thai  gltdra  the  dark  bilki  aader  T 
Tbrre  arr  a  Ibaaaaod  each  eleewhara 

Aa  worthy  of  yoar  wonder.** 
-Siraage  werda  they  aMaiM  of  atlgM  a 

My  Irar-lore  eigbM  for  aarrow  { 

And  iMkM  mc  tn  the  far.-,  to  thlak 

1  thua  eeeM  a|jeak  of  Yarraw  '. 

-  Ok !    rrrea,**    aatd    t,    **  are  Yarraw'a 

Aad  BWrvi  ia  Yarrow  Bowtog !    [Haliaa, 
Fair  baage  the  appl*  f'*'  »>''  nt^. 

Bat  we  will  leave  ll  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  aad  «rea  MraUi. 

Wr'll  wabilrr  (kollaiid  Iberoqglli 
Bal,  lbeu|h  BO  iie^r.  wa  will  uot  tara 

lalo  ib«  Dale  of  Varraw. 

"  Ut  bevvre  aad  baaa  brad  klaa  partaka 

The  aweeia  of  Bura-ralll  awadaw  { 
The  ewaa  oa  aUII  Ml.  MaryS  Laka 

Float  doable,  ewaa  aad  abadow  ! 
W«  will  Boi  we  ibem ;  will  aat  go 

To-dey,  nor  yvt  lo-morraw  j 
Kaough  if  ia  oar  bvarta  we  kaaw 

There's  aaA  a  place  aa  Yarraw. 

••  Be  Yamw  Btreaia  aaaeva.  aakaawa ! 

It  laaat,  or  we  ahall  rae  It : 
We  have  a  vlaioa  nf  ear  awa  { 

Ah  :  why  aboaM  we  aado  It  f 
The  Imaarni  drraaM  of  tiiara  laag  paat, 

Weni  keep  theia.  wlaaoaia  Marrow  * 
Far  whea  we'rr  Uwrt,  altbaagk  tla  ikir. 

TwUi  b*  aaalker  Yamw. 


Ot  Cerlath  Caalla  wa  kad  read 

The  amaitag  Sicg*  aaraerll'd, 
Aad  awaUow*d  Lara  aad  tha  Olaaar, 

Aad  with  Chihlr  Harold  ira«»U<d  { 
Aad  ao  w»  follow'd  Clovaa  fool, 

Aad  faiihrally  aa  aay, 
Catil  ha  cried,  "  Ceiao  tara  aalda, 

Aad  read  of  Dob  01aeBaal." 

-  Ut  Wblggieh  folk,  tn»  RoUaad  Haaaob 

Who  have  beea  lyiag.  praliag, 
■aad  I>oa  Uiovauai,  'lia  ibeir  awa ; 

A  rhiM  of  their  rreallag  ! 
Oa  ieato  prafaae  tbey  love  to  raed, 

Aud  there  tbry  are — aud  many ! 
■at  we,  who  llak  aol  wilh  tha  eraw, 

Bagard  aal  Daa  Oiovaaat. 

•Tkaro'a  Oadwia*a  daB«ktvr,   BkaBay^k 
wife.  ' 

A  wrfUag  fearftil  atorlea; 
Tkera^  HaaMii.  who.  with  Haat  aad  Eaata, 

Braya  forth  la  Corkn,^  choraa; 
Tkara^a  plaaaaat  Ttiamaa  Moore,  a  lad 

Who  aian  •'  Baao  aad  Faaay  : 
Why  throw  away  three  wlio  oa  gar 

To  take  ap  Daa  Uiaraaai  t 


Ao  worthy  of  year  wi 
-Muaafe  worda  they  aaemM  aT  all 
ocora  ; 

Hta  lonlahip  lookV  aol  eaaay  i 
Aad  look  a jilneb  of  oaaK  to  tklal 

I  Saaied  Daa  OioTaaal  i 

-  Oh !  rlak."  aaid  I,  «  are  Jaaat 

Aad  warm  iu  eeroa  la  Sawli^  i 
Fatr  rrepa  of  l>laephrmy  U  beara. 

Bat  we  will  leave  tfeem  growlag; 
la  riadar'^  olrala.  la  proao  aT  Falaa, 

Aad  maay  aaolber  Zaay, 
Aa  graaa 

Ta  wai 


"  Ul  CalbarB<li  tawa-brod  ealUa  araT 
The  aweelB  of  Lady  Mergaa  | 

Lac  Malaria  to  anoroaa  tknaaa 

-  Altaae  bia  barrel  orgaa  ! 

Ve  will  aal  read  ikeia,  will  aal  kaar 
Tka  paraoa  ar  the  graaay  i 

Aad,  1  daro  aay,  aa  bad  aa  thay. 
Or  wane,  la  Dea  OiaTaaaL 

**  Bo  Jaaa  Ibea  aaoooa,  aakaawa  f 
It  mael.  ar  we  ahall  raa  It  ( 

Wa  may  IttTa  virtoa  af  oar  awa  ( 
Ah  I  why  ohoaU  we  aada  It  ? 

The  trravarod  faith  af  daya  laag  pMl» 
Wa  atlD  wooM  priie  o'er  aayi 

Aad  grieve  to  haar  " 


>riie  o'er  aay  I 
the  rIbaM  iaar 


••If  Cara   wlik    rroaUac   yaaia   abaaM     -Whaa  Whiga  witk  fkaealag  rala  akaU 
roiae,  eome, 

Aad  ptcty  aevm  folly  • 
Whoa  Cam  and  Iile,  rart>'d  by  Broagkaa. 

Shalt  waadrr  melaacholl  ( 
When  Cobbett.  Wnoler,  Wataaa,  Rant, 

Aad  all  the  owiBiah  maay.  [aiato ; 

•ball    roagb-ahod  r>de    o'er  Cbarek  aad 
Thaakey!  for  DoMUiaeaaal." 


Aada  , 

■kaaid  we  b«  leih  to  etlr  from  b 

Aad  yet  b«  meUaebnIy  i 
•keald  life  be  dall.  and  epirtta  low  t 

*TwiII  oootbe  BO  la  oar  aitrrow. 
That  aarth  hao  oemrlhiug  yet  to  ahaw, 

Tka  bauy  llalon  af  Yarrow  r 


"  Then  hey !  for  Don  Giovanni  I"— What  Tory  will 
not  pronounce  Dr.  Magiun*s  last  octave  a  prophetic 
one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of  the  forth- 
comuig  of  this,  the  fixvt  complete  and  nnmutilated 
edition  of  Don  Juan  ?'* 

January  30, 1633.] 
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Bob  Soutiiey  !  Yoo're  a  poet — Poet-Uttreate» 

And  representative  of  all  the  race, 
Although  'tis  true  that  yon  tnrn'd  out  a  Tocy  ai 

Last, — ^yours  has  lately  been  a  common  cww, — 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade !  what  are  ye  at  ? 

With  all  the  Laken,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  penons,  to  my  eye 
Like  **  four  and  twenty  Blackbiids  in  a  pye  ; 

IL 

"  Which  pye  being  open*d  they  began  to  singy** 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  hmds  good,) 

**  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King,'" 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food  ; — 

And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing, 
But  Ifke  a  hawk  encimobei'd  with  his  hood« — 

Explaining  metaphysios  to  the  nation — 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Ezplanatioii.* 

m. 

You,  Bob !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know. 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  superi^e  all  warblers  here  below, 

And  bo  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish  ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  higli,  B«b» 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moistuie  quite  a-diy,  Bob ! 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  "  ExennioQ,** 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  page*,) 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system'  to  perplex  the  sages; 

'Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion. 
And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  i 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 


1  [This  **  Dedicadon"  was  suppressed,  in  1810,  with  Lor! 
Byron's  reluctant  consent ;  but«  shortly  after  lus  death,  tis 
existence  became  notorious,  in  cunseqnence  of  an  anick  i& 
the  Westmiuster  Review,  eenerally  ascribed  to  Sir  Jciba 
Hobhouse ;  and,  for  seTeral  years,  the  verMss  have  b«*ii 
selling  in  the  streeU  as  a  broadside.  It  oould,  tberelore, 
serve  no  purpose  to  exclude  them  on  the  present  occssioim 
s  [Coleridge's  **  Biographia  Literaria**  appeared  in  \%\'A 
s  [•*  When,  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  the  chief  wntrr 
and  conductor  of  a  celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  it« 
hostility  to  Mr.  Southey,  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Keswirt . 
he  was  circumstantially  informed  by  what  senes  of  acci- 
dents it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  SoutfirT. 
and  I  had  become  neighbors ;  and  how  utterly  groundlc^ 
was  the  supposition,  that  we  considered  ourselrrs  a5  be- 
longing to  anv  common  school,  but  that  of  good  f^r.'*, 
confirmed  by  the  long-establisheti  models  of  the  be^t  times 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England :  and  stUl  raorp 
groundless  the  notion,  that  Mr.  Southey  (for.  as  to  roy;e'f. 
I  have  published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  Intie  im- 
portance, as  to  make  it  almost  ludicrous  to  mennim  ra^ 
name  at  all)  could  have  been  concerned  m  the  formation  «4' 
a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  hi« 
works  had  been  published,  not  only  previously  to  any  ac- 
quaintance between  them,  but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  knn- 
self  had  written  any  thing  but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and  oah 
formly  sustained :  when,  too,  the  slightest  examumtKm 
will  make  it  evident,  that  between  those  and  the  aftrr- 
wrilings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  other  AxMerenre 
than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excellence,  from  pco- 

f;ressive  developinent  of  power,  and  pfoarsesive  tscUitf 
rom  habit  and  increase  of  experience.    Vet,  aoMiofr  the 


first  articles  which  this  man  wtote  after  his  retnm  froiB 
Keswick,  we  were  characterized  as  *tlia  6cki^  of  wki 
ning  and  hypochondriacal  poets  that  baont  Ite  lakes '  '^o 
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You — Gentlemen  !  by  dtnt  of  lonjir  Beclcnion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick/  and,  through  still  continued  fumon 
Of  one  another^fl  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  flocni  as  a  most  logical  condnsion, 
Tliat  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone: 

Ther*)  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion,  [c 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for 

VI. 
I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice. 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought. 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 
You  have  your  salary ;  was 't  for  that  you  wrought? 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.' 
You're  shabby  fellows— true — but  poets  still. 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

VII. 
Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows— 

Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes ; — ^let  them  go— 
^o  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs — 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 
The  field  is  on! versa],  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  Inherent  glow : 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

VIII. 

For  roe,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses. 
The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need  ; 

And  recoHect  a  poet  nothing  loses 
In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  ftill  meed 

Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 

Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 

Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  bis  own  assertion ; 

And  alUioogh  here  and  there  some  glorions  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immerrion. 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To— God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 

X. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 


I  cMr.  Soalhcy  is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  re- 
sided at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time 
on  Grusmere,  has  for  many  years  nnst  occupied  Mount  Ry- 
dal,  near  A/nblcside  -.  Professor  Wilson  po9.«€S8es  an  ele- 
gant villa  on  Windermere :  Coleridge,  Lambe,  Lloyd,  and 
olbers  classed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  Lake  School, 
never,  we  believe,  had  any  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
country.] 

« Wordsworth's  place  may  be  in  the  Customs— it  is,  I 

think,  hi  that  or  the  Excise— besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 

I  dale's  table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 

'    ruite  liclcM  up  the  crumbs  with  a  hardened  alacrity ;  the 

I  converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the  clownish 

I  tjroopUant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

1      »"Pale,   but  not   cailaverous:**^ Milton's    two   elder 

I  daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed  him  of  his  books,  besides 

'   chpalin^  and  plaguing  hira  in  the  economy  of  his  houM,  &«., 

9ui.   His  feeling  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and 

s  scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painful.   Hay  ley  com- 

Birei  him  to  Lear.    8ee  part  third.  Life  of  Milton,  by  W. 
ayleff  (or  Hailey,  as  spelt  in  the  edition  before  me.) 


If  Tune,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 
And  makes  the  word  '*  Miltonio"  mean  "  su&tims," 

He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs, 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime ; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 

Thmk'st  thou,  could  he— the  blind  Old  Man— arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once  moro 

The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies. 
Or  be  alive  again — again  all  hoar 

With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale* — and 

Would  he  adore  a  sultan  T  he  obey  [poor ; 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castleieagh?* 

XII. 
Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant ! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gon. 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 

Transferr*d  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore. 
The  vulgarest  to^  that  'Tyranny  could  want, 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 
To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix'd. 
And  offer  poison  long  already  mix'd. 

XIII. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Ineffably — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterera  dare  not  praise. 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile, — 
Nor  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spcuit  can  blaze 

From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  worid  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 
And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid. 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined, 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind — 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains, 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  bow  to  serve,  and  bind. 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters,* — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 


«0r,- 
**  Would  he  subside  into  a  hackney  Laureate— 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  80ul>hired,  scomM  Iscariot  r* 
1  doubt  if  **  Laureate**  and  '*  Iscariot"  be  good  rhymes,  but 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jooson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged 
him  to  rhyme  with— 

"  I,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister." 
Jonson  answered^**'!,  Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  your  wife." 
Sylvester  answered,—"  That  is  not  rh^ne."— **  No,"  said 
Ben  Jonson ;  *'  but  it  is  imc." 

•  For  the  character  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  mmister 
atthe  court  ofArcadius,  see  Gibbon.  ["  Eutropius,  one  of  the 
principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeed- 
ed the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
nuftgistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the  ; 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  te  pronounce  j 
judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues :  and  sometimes  < 
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Fearless— because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  very  ocurage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

xvr. 

Where  shall  I  tuni  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I  will  never  feel  them  ; — Italy  ! 
Thy  lute  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-thing  breathed  o'er  th< 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds, 

Have  voices — ^tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still. 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

XVII. 
Meantime— Sir  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicate, 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 

'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "  buff  and  blue  ;"' 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostacy  's  so  fashionable,  too, 
To  keep  one  creed 's  a  task  grown  quite  Herculean  ; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra- Julian  7* 

Venice,  Sept.  16, 1818. 

appeared  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress 
and  armor  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  t>ctrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind :  nor  does 
Eutropitis  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  de- 
sign by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
former  habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward  and  un- 
successful attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name 
of  the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a  public  character."— Gibbon.] 

» rMr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  a 
uniiorro  of  blue  and  buff:  hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  &c.] 

■  I  allude  not  to  our  friend  Lander's  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  but  to  Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  yclept  "  The 
Apostate." 

*  [Begun  at  Venice,  September  6;  finished  Nov.  1, 1818.] 
« [We  find  the  following  Fragment  on  the  back  of  the 

Poet's  MS.  of  Canto  I. 
*♦  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay, 

As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  pa.ssion.  feeling — 

Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away— 
And  for  the  future— (but  I  wnte  this  reeling, 

Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day. 
So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 

I  say— the  future  is  a  serious  matter— 

And  so— for  God's  sake— hock  and  soda-water !"] 
»  [Remodelled  under  the  name  of  "  Don  Juan,"  "  The 
Libertine,"  ice.  &c.,  the  old  Spanish  sviritual  play,  entitled 
"  Atheista  Fulminate."  formerly  acica  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  has  haa  its  day  of  favor  in  everv  country 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  tne  regular 
stAge,  under  the  title  of  "  El  Burlatlor  de  Sevilla  y  Combi- 
dado  do  Pierra,"  by  Gabriel  Tellez.  the  cotemporary  of  Cal- 
deron.  It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Cicognini,  and 
performed  with  so  much  success  in  this  language,  not  only 
in  Italy  but  even  at  Paris,  that  Moliere,  shortly  before  his 
death,  produced  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called  **  Don  Juan  ; 
ou,  Le  Festin  de  Pierre."  This  piece  was,  in  1077,  put  into 
verse  by  T.  Corneille  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  performed  on 
the  French  stage  ever  since.  In  1676,  Phadwell,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dryden  in  the  laureateship.  introduced  the  subject 
into  this  country,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  *♦  Lil)ertme  ;"  but  he 
made  his  hero  so  unboundedly  wicked,  as  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  probability.  In  all  these  works,  ax  well  as  in  Mo- 
zart's celebrated  opera,  the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as 
a  travelling  rake,  who  practises  everywhere  the  arts  of  se- 
duction, and  who,  for  his  numerous  delinquencies,  is  finally 
consumed  by  flames  coram  povulo,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  has 
it,—'*  Sent  to  the  devil  somewnat  ere  his  time."j 

•  [Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  the  navy,  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Porto 
Bello,  died  in  1757.] 

'  [Second  son  of  George  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  still  more  so  at  that 
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I. 

I  WANT  a  hero :  an  uncommon  want. 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one. 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant,  ' 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one  : 
Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vauut/  I 

I'll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan — 
We  ail  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime. 
Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  bis  time. 

II.  I 

Vemon,^  the  butcher  Cumberland,'  Wolfe,*  Hxiwke/ 

Prince  Ferdinand,"*  Granby,"  Burpoyne,"  Krppel,"  | 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk,       [Howe  ,** 

And  fill'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  WellesJey  now ; 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  nionarchs  8tiilk,         | 

Followers  of  fame,  "  nine  farrow*  of  that  sow :         | 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparte**  and  Dnmoorier 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier.  * 

of  Culloden.  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in  174«.  Tie 
Duke,  however,  obscured  his  fame  by  the  cruel  abuse  wkir h 
he  made,  or  suffered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  tbeTictorr. 
He  died  in  1765.] 

•  [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expef!:iK»L 
against  Quebec,  terminated  his  career  in  the  momeot  o( 
victory,  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  in  17^  ] 

•  [  In  1759,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  the 
French  fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  £nr{  i»i 
In  1765  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Adjiura^'y ; 
and  died;  full  of  honors,  in  1781.] 

"  [Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  gained  the  v^ri*rn 
of  Minden.  In  1763,  he  drove  the  French  oat  of  Ueste 
He  died  in  1792.] 

»  [Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland— signahred  hinr.Mif 
in  1745,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince  Charles ;  and  was  f«»n- 
stituted,  in  1759,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Or:- 
many.    He  died  in  1770.) 

» [An  English  general  oflScer  and  dramatist,  who  ijstiz- 
guished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  ITOS,  aga:r  < 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  «t  T: 
conderoga;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  wuh  hi^ 
army,  to  General  Gates.    Died  in  1792.] 

» [Second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.    Placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partially  engaged,  in  1773,  the 
French  fleet  off*  Ushant,  which  contnved  to  escape    be  »  av  > 
in  consequence,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  honorably  ac- 
quitted.   He  died  in  17M.]  , 

"  [Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  many  orra5u*5  . 
during  the  American  war.     On  the  breaking  out  of  \x 
French  war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Eneli»h  fleet.  ai.J. 
bringing  the  enemy  to  an  action  oa  the  l«t  of  June,  J"*<. 
obtained  a  splendid  victory.    He  died  m  1799.  J 

^  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron's  MS.  the  following  note  l(itk» 
stanza:— "In  the  eighth  and  concludmg  lecture  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  canons  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  toy,- 
tution,  I  am  accused  of  having  '  lauded  Bonaparte  to  tbt 
skies  ii.  the  hour  of  his  success,  and  then  peevisfedy  wrvakuic 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  my  idolatry/    The  ini 
lines  I  ever  wrote  upon  Bonaparte  were  the  »  Ode  to  .N»r 
poleon.'  [see  anttf  p.  470,]  after  his  abdication  m  1M4.    \ii 
that  I  have  ever  whiten  on  that  subject  has  been  done  simr 
his  decline  ;— I  never  *  met  him  in  the  hour  of  his  Miccr*? ' 
I  have  considered  his  character  at  diflferent  periods,  ib  n> 
strength  and  in  its  weakness  :  by  his  zealots  I  am  accuseit  o( 
injustice— by  his  enemies  as  his  wannest  partisan ;  in  manj 
publications,  both  English  and  foreign. 
I      *'  For  the  accuracy  of  mv  delineation  I  have  high  authon- 
I  ty.  A  year  and  some  months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  -^t  • 
!  ing  at  Venice  my  friend  the  honorable  Douglas  Kuuiaini 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  he  had  beea 
honored  with  a  presentation  to,  and  some  intemei^^  wtiii. 
I  one  of  the  nearest  family  connecuons  of  Napoleon.  >"  Eu- 
gene Beauharnais.')    During  one  of  these,  be  read  and  i 
I  translated  the  Unes  alluding  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  thin!  , 
Canto  of  Chiide  Harold,  («•/«,  p.  42.]  He  mforoied  rae,  Uiai 
he  was  authorized  by  the  illustrious  persottage— <Aail  •• 
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III. 

Bamave/'BriflBot,'  Condorcet,'  Mirabean,* 

Peliou,'  Clootz,"  Danton,'  Marat,"  La  Fayette,* 

>Vere  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 
And  there  were  otbere,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert,**    Hoche,"    Marceau,"   Lanues,"  Deeaix," 
With  many  of  the  military  set,  [Moreau," 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times, 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 
Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turo'd ; 
There  's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

*Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inuniM  ; 
Because  the  army  's  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naWl  people  are  conccrnM ; 
Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  laud-service, 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

cognised  as  such  by  the  Legitimacv  in  Europe)— to  whom 
they  were  read,  to  say,  that  *  the  delineation  was  complete^' 
or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  which  in- 
duces me  to  publish  this  fact ;— but  Mr.  Hftzlitt  accuses  ray 
inconsistency,  and  infers  my  inaccunicy.  Perhaps  he  will 
adnut  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate family  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally 
capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  1  tell  Mr.  Hazhtt,  that 
I  never  flattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned 
him  since  his  fall.  1  wrote  what  1  think  are  the  incredible 
antitheses  of  Ms  character. 

*•  Mr,  Hazliti  accuses  me  further  of  delineating  mysrtf  in 
Childe  Harold,  &c.  &.c.  I  have  denied  this  long  ago— but, 
even  were  it  true,  Locke  tells  us,  that  all  his  knowledge  of 
human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  Hazlitt's  opinion  of  my  poetry  I  do  not  ap- 
peal :  but  I  reque&t  that  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by  im- 
puting the  basest  of  crimes,-— viz.  'praising  publicly  the 
snme  man  whom  1  wished  to  depreciate  in  his  adversity  :'— 
IWe  fift  lines  I  ever  wrote  on  Bonaparte  were  in  his  dis- 
praise, in  1H14, — the  Uut,  though  not  at  all  in  his  favor, 
w»;re  more  iirmartiHl  and  discriminative,  m  IblB.  Has  he 
become  more  fortunate  since  lbl4  1— Byron,  Vemce,  1819.'*] 

»  (Uamave,tmc  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  in  1791  appointed  president  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  \%as  sent 
to  conduct  them  to  Pans.  He  was  guillotined,  Nov.,  17W3.] 
« [Brissot  de  Warvllle,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published 
several  tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  was,  in  1784,  thrown 
into  the  Bastile.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was 
led  to  ttie  guillotine,  Oct.,  1793.] 

s  (Condorcet  was,  in  1792,  appointed  president  of  the  Le- 
gislative A-sscmbly.  Having,  in  1793,  attacked  the  new  Con- 
stitution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he 
was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from 
poison.  His  works  are  collected  in  twenty-one  volumes.] 
« [Mirabcau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of,  and  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  1791.] 

fr  [Petlon,  mayor  of  Pans  in  1791,  look  an  active  part  in 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  in  1793,  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refuge  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados  ;  where  bis  body  was  found  in  a 
field,  hiilf-devoured  by  wolves.] 

0  [John  Bnf>ii!(te  (better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Anacharsis)  Ch><»tz.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, he  dcj«cnb«»<l  himself  as  *•  the  orator  of  the  human 
race."  Being  .su«ip€cled  by  Robespierre,  he  was.  in  1794.  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  scaffold  he  begged  to  be  decap- 
itated the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  observations 
I  G<*>Arntial  to  the  eMablishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the 
hea'ls  of  the  others  were  falling :  a  request  obligingly  com- 
plied with] 
I  1  [Danton  plajred  a  very  important  part  during  the  first 
years  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fall  of  the  king, 
he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  measures 
le«l  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  1792.  Being  de- 
Douitned  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career 
on  ihp  guiliotine.  in  1794.1 

•  fThis  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th 
Attg\i«l,  and  in  the  a5»as.sinations  of  September,  1792.  In 
May,  1793,  he  was  denounced,  and  dehvered  over  to  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquitted  him ;  but  bis 
bloody  eareer  was  arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  in 
the  psMoa  of  Charlotte  Cord^.] 
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V. 
Brave  men  were  liTing  before  Agramemnon" 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none ; 

But  then  tliey  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page. 
And  so  have  been  forgotten : — I  condemn  none, 

But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  ago 
Fit  for  my  poem,  (that  is,  for  my  new  one ;) 
So,  as  I  said,  I'll  take  my  friend  Don  Juan." 

VI. 

Most  epic  poets  plunge  "  in  mediae  res," 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road,)^ 

And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 
What  went  before — by  way  of  episode. 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease, 
Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern, 

Which  BCTvoB  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 

*  [Of  all  these  "•  famous  people,"  the  General  was  the 
last  survivor.    He  died  in  1834.] 

w  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Cava,  Montebello,  Rivoli. 
and  especially  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards  opposed 
to  Suwarrow,  and  was  killed,  in  1799,  at  Nuvi.] 

It  [In  1796,  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from 
Brest;  but,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed. 
After  his  return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meu.«e  :  but  died  suddenly,  in  September, 
1797,  it  was  supjxjsed  of  poison.] 

^3  (General  Marceau  furst  distinguished  himself  in  La 
Vendt^e.  He  was  killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkerchen. 
See  tf/i/«,  p.  44.] 

"  [Lannes,  Duke  of  l^fontebello,  distinguished  himself  at 
Millesimo,  Lodi,  Aboukir,  Acre,  IHontebello,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Pullusk.  Preuss  Eylau,  Fhedland,  Tudela,  Saragossa, 
Echmuhl,  and.  lastly,  at  Esling  ;  where,  in  May,  1609,  he 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.] 

»<  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  Chebreiss 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Marengo, 
just  as  victory  declared  for  the  French.] 

^*  [One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  republican  gen- 
erals.   In  1813,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in 
Russia,  he  joined  the  allied  armies.    He  was  struck  by  a 
cannon-bail  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  181 3. j 
»  ["  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona,"  &c.— Horn. 
"  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave. 
Whose  huge  ambition  's  now  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 
rio  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own." 

Francis,  p.  223.] 
n  [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  original  "  Atheista  Ful- 
minato,"  says—"  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  liberal  accomphshments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihood— all  these  ad- 
vantages, elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  Buppose<l  to  have  combined 
in  '  Don  Juan,'  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  godless  na- 
ture, as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all 
things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  na- 
ture IS  the  only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the  pa8.sion8  and 
appetites  her  only  dictate:  each  individual's  self-will  the 
80^  organ  through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 
•  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong ! 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  nght 
Is  every  individual's  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself.*" 
See  Schiller's  WaUenstein.] 
u  [<*  Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit." 
"  But  to  the  gr&od  event  he  speeds  his  course. 
And  bears  bis  readers,  with  impetuous  force, 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design." 

Faamois.] 


That  is  tlie  usual  method,  but  not  i 

My  way  w  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 

The  regularity  of  my  deeign 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  wont  of  ainning. 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Joan's  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

VIII. 

In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women* — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity. 

So  says  the  proverb' — and  I  quite  agree  ; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see ; — 
Don  Juan*s  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noUe  stream,  and  callM  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  father's  name  was  Jtee— Don,  of  course, 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse. 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again. 
Than  JOee,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot>-but  that 's  to  come Well,  to  renew : 

X. 

riis  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 
With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 
Aud  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XL 

Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lop^, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy  ; 

For  her  Feinagle's  were  a  useless  art,' 
And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

That  which  adoni'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez.^ 


I  >  ["  The  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  very  handsome, 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  forms  more  gracefiil  in  molion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman — ndded  to  the 
most  becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  de- 
cent in  the  world.  Certamiy.  they  are  fascinating ;  but 
their  minds  have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue."— AyroM  Letters^  1800.] 
t  [••  Quien  no  ha  risto  SeviUa,  no  ha  visto  maravilla."] 

*  [Profes5or  Feinagle,  of  Bnden,  who,  in  1812,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  "  Biuesy*^  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  :it  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

«  (**  L4uly  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them  :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  leuers  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible. 
She  was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  prin- 
ciples squared  mathematically."— flyrom  Letters.] 

*  ["  Little  she  spoke—bat  what  she  spoke  was  Attic  all. 

With  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity."— MS.] 

*  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his  lady  on  the  99th  of  Octo* 
ber,  and  committed  suicide  on  the  «d  of  November.  1818.— 
•'  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  lenst  seen  Romilly  shivered,  who 
was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his 
worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms 
—when,  after  Uking  ray  retainer,  be  went  over  to  them— 
when  he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  ao<ts— did 
he  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  eveBt— 


Her  favorite  science  was  tho  malhwmitir^,- 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magamnioutir. 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  w«s  AUse  «X. 
Her  serious  sayings  darkened  to  aubiimily  / 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  iisiriy  wbal  I  eaS 
A  prodigy — her  morning  6ttm  was  dunifty* 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  snmmert  nnsslhi. 

And  other  stufi,  with  which  I  won't  atay  fT**iTif 

XIIL 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  **  the  I^nfa  pvvy^r  * 

And  Greek — ^the  alphabet — Vm  nearly  maw^  ; 
She  read  some  French  romances  here  ntul  ther*. 

Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pujv  ; 
For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  carr. 

At  least  her  conversation  was  ofascuro  ; 
Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  ptabUnm, 
As  if  she  deem*d  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'eiik 

XIV. 
She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  too^ocv 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  >in  ; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  son?. 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who  ve>  ecru  tix 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  aud  can't  be  wrou£« 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judfinmt*  X^ms 
'em,  419.' 

**  Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  nouu  wfaidi    nar^cM  '  I 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n.** 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  looked  n  lectcv*. 
Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  hofoilT', 

An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

Like  tho  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Rotnilhr,* 

The  Law's  expounder,  aud  the  State's  corrrctcr. 
Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 

One  sad  example  more,  that  "  All  is  vanity,** — 

(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  •♦  Insanity.'^ 

XVL 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edge  worth's  novels  stepping  from  their  coveiv.' 
Or  Mrs.  Triiimier's  books  on  education,* 

Or  "  CoDlebs'  Wife'*  set  out  in  quest  of  loveis^ 
Morality's  prim  peraonification. 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  dSsc<yvcis ; 
To  others'  share  let  **  female  errors  fall,** 
For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all* 


a  severe,  domestic,  but  an  expected  and  c .. 

would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  ht»  nam  a 
a  verdict  of  lunacy!  Did  he  (who  in  his  sevafetairy  *  *  * 
reflect  or  consider  what  sty  feelings  mum  have  bmi«  mhtt 
wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  &n«e,aAd  ri«ux>trv 
were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar ^-•and  th»  at  a 
moment  when  my  health  was  declining,  my  tbrinne  cii*ar> 
rassed.  and  my  mind  had  been  shakeo  by  many  kinds  rtf  t»- 
appointment— while  I  was  yet  young,  and  might  hatr  r-^ 
formed  what  might  be  wrong  in  my  condoct,  and  nrtnr««k2 
what  was  perplexing  in  my  affairs!  But  ha  a  u  U« 
grave.**  iLC.^Bfnm  Uttrra^  June,  1819.] 

f  [Maria  Edgeworth.  author  of  ^'TreaSisa  on  Pneata. 

Education/*  '*  Castle  Rackrent,**  4ic.,  Ate ,  Ac—**  la  l&tx* 
says  Lord  Byron,  *•  1  recollect  to  have  met  Mis9  Ed«r«wv\ 
in  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  She  was  a  otre  uUV 
unassuming  '  Jeannie  Beans-looking  body.*  as  wr  9cr<rft 
say  ;  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  lU-lookraa  Her 
conversation  was  as  quiei  as  herself.  One  n^uldT  nc«w 
have  guested  she  could  write  her  name  \  wherrss  W* 
father  talked,  nol  as  if  he  eould  write  nothing  ei«e.  to  «i  rf 
nolhmg  else  was  worth  writmg."- Jfyrwi  W-Vy,  IHfl.J 

»  ['*  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Rrtucarms.* 
**  Teacher's  Assistant,"  ft.c.,  Ace.] 

•  [Hannah  More's  '*  CoUebs  in  Seareh  of  a  WiliB,**s.  a  . 
serrooo-like  novel,  which  had  great  success  at  Ike  ttaw, 
and  is  now  forsotten.]  , 
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XVIl. 
Oh  !  she  was  ptrTect  past  aH  parallel — 

Of  any  modern  female  saint*!  eomparison  ; 
So  fur  above  the  cunning  powen  of  hell. 

Her  guardian  angel  had  grven  up  his  garrison ; 
Elven  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

A»  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Suve  thine  **  incomparable  oil,**  Macassar  !* 

XVIII. 

Perfect  she  was,  bnt  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  oun, 
Where  our  first  parents  never  Ieam*d  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss,* 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hoars,) 
Don  JOse,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

Willi  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  leam'd, 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 
And  never  arc  am 'd  his  lady  was  concem'd  ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
I        To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturnM, 

Whispered  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two  ; 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it, 
Aud  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities ;' 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 

And  sometimes  mix*d  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 

XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared, 

That  you  might  **  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan  ;"* 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 

Aud  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXII. 
*Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  educatk>n. 


1 "  Description  des  vertua  imeamporahUM  de  rHaile  de  Ma- 
cassar."   See  the  Advertisement. 

« [**  Where  all  was  innocence  and  quiet  bliss."— MS.] 

)  ["  And  so  she  aeein'd,  in  all  outside  formalities.**— MS.] 

*  ['*  hy  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could 
bniin  him  with  his  lady's  fan.**— Suakspbasb.] 
>  [**  Wishing  each  other  damn*d,  divorced,  or  dead."— MS.] 
<  [Lsdy  Byron  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, on  a  visit  to  her  father's  bouse  in  Leicestershire,  and 
1>jrd  Byron  was,  in  a  short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They 
haul  parted  in  the  utmost  kindness,— she  wrote  him  a  letter, 
full  of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road,  and,  immedi- 
Hlely  on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallury,  her  father  wrote  to 
i*c(iuatnl  Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more. 
At  the  lime  when  he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
tii9  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  fast  gather^ 
I  mm  around  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  bad  sr- 
rived  nt  their  utmost  —Mooas.  '•  The  farts  are  :— I  left 
Liindon  for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  ^•esidence  of  my  father  and 
mother,  on  the  15th  of  January,  IHIG.  Lord  Byron  had  sig- 
nified to  me  In  writing  {Jan.  6th)  his  absolute  desire  that  I 
should  leave  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I  could  con- 


Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  bora  and  bred, 
Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 

I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 
I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  ttation, 

But — Oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  heu-peck'd  you  all  7 

XXIII. 
Don  Jdse  and  his  lady  quarrell'd — to  Ay, 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 
Though  several  tliousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine  ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vico—curioeity  ; 

But  if  there  *s  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'TIS  in  arranging  all  my  friends*  affairs. 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 
And  00  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind ; 
I  think  the  foolish  people  were  poasess'd. 

For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find. 
Although  their  porter  afterwards  confeos'd — 

But  that 's  no  matter,  and  the  wont  '■  behind. 
For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 
A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawaies. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing. 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth  ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth  ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  master  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home, 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXVI. 
Don  J<3ee  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life. 
Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead  f 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife. 
Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 
Until  at  length  the  smothePd  fire  broke  out. 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt* 

XXVIL 
For  Inei  call'd  some  druggists,  and  physicians, 

And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad^ 
But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  had; 


veniently  fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fatigue 
of  a  journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Previously  to  my  de- 
parture, It  had  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that 
Lord  Byron  was  under  the  influence  of  MMntfy.  This  opin- 
ion was  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  communica- 
tions made  to  me  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  personal  at- 
tendant, who  had  more  opportunities  than  myself  of  ob- 
serving him  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  town.  It 
was  even  represented  to  me  thst  be  was  m  danger  of  de- 
stropng  himself.  Wtt\  Ike  eomewreitee  of  hit  familjf,*l  had 
consulted  Dr.  Baillie  as  a  friend  (Jan.  8th)  respecting  this 
supposed  malady.  On  acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's  desire  that  1  should  leave  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  absence  might  be  advisable 
as  an  experiment,  tusumnff  the  tact  of  mental  derangement : 
for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  access  to  Lord  Byron,  could 
not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He  enjoin- 
ed tnat  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron  1  should  avoid 
all  but  light  and  soothing  topics.  Under  these  impressions 
I  left  London,  determined  to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr. 
Baillie.**— ZiOdy  Bynm.] 

t  [» I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and 
a  Lawyer  (Dr.  Lushington)  afmost  forcing  themselves  at  the 
same  time  into  my  room.  1  did  not  know  till  afterwards  the 
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Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  her  deporitions, 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 
Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Required  this  conduct — which  seem'd  very  odd. 

XXVIII. 

She  kept  a  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 
And  open*d  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted  ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother,  (who  doted ;) 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters. 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges. 

Some  for  amuaemont,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kilPd,  and  nobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose. 

And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity. 

That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  "  What  magnanimity !" 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning  us, 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  frieuds ; 
*Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous. 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  malus  animut^* 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends : 
Revenge  in  person 's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  'tis  not  my  fault,  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

/'m  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know — ^no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all: 


real  object  of  their  visit.  I  thought  their  questions  singular, 
fnvolou$,  and  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  impertinent : 
but  what  should  I  have  thought,  if  I  had  known  that  they 
were  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity  T  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational 

f\T  consistent,  for  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other 
hings.  But  Dr.  Baillie  could  not  conscientiously  make  me 
out  a  certiticate  for  Bedlam  ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave 
a  more  fiivorable  report  to  his  employers.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, tax  Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction ;  probably  she 
was  not  privy  to  iL  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mo- 
ther always  detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to 
conceal  it  m  her  house."— Lord  Byron.  ♦•  My  mother  al- 
wajrs  treated  Lord  B.  with  an  affectionate  consideration  and 
indulgence,  which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his 
feelinss.  Never  did  an  irntatmg  word  escape  her  lips  in 
her  whole  uitercourse  with  him." — Lady  Hyron.} 
» [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  &c.  tui.} 
*  ["  First  their  friends  tried  at  reconciliation.*'— MS.] 
»  [The  Right  Honorable  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  Ac.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  fragment  of  a  novel  written  by  Lonl  Byron 
in  Ibli  :— "A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
fnends;  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with 
my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  1  did  not  ac- 
company her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before, 
but  was  to  join  the  family'in  their  Moori.<«h  chateau  within 
a  few  weeks.  During  her  journey,  I  received  a  very  affec- 
tionate letter' from  Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the 
welfareof  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chAteau, 
I  received  another,  still'  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in 
very  fond,  and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately. 
As  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third 
—this  was  from  her  father,  Don  J056  di  Cardozo,  who  re- 

? nested  me,  in  the  politeiit  manner,  to  di.ssolve  roy  marriage, 
answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no 
SQch  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived— it  was  from  Donna 
Josepba,  m  which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 


And  science  profits  by  this  TCsarrection — 
Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  ifinwetifi 

xxxn. 

Their  friends*  had  tried  at  reconciliation,* 
Then  their  relations,'  who  made  matters 

('Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recoui 

I  canH  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation  :> 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce/ 

Bnt  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 

Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jdse  died. 

xxxin. 

He  died :  aiid  most  unluckily,  because, 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  o(  laws, 

(Although  their  talk  *8  obscure  and  circunispe«;t,. 

His  death  contrived  to  fi\Kti\  a  channiug  cause  ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occnsiou 

Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

xxxiv. 

But  ah  !  he  died  ;  and  bnried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  aud  the  lawj'ew*  fees  : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  aw«y, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresaes, 

A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  ader  his  disease — 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call'd  the  tertiau^ 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aveisiniu 

XXXV. 

Yet  Jose  was  an  honorable  man, 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  welT  ; 
Therefore  his  frailties  IMI  no  further  scan, 

Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  ttf  tell : 
And  if  his  passions  now  aud  then  outran 

Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
As  Numa^s,  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius.t* 
He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  born  bilioiia* 


was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I  rc<piesteO  the  r*-jnan«a 
by  return  of  post:  she  replie<l.  by  express,  tima  as  rvi^m 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  \%as  unnecc-6»Mrj  t4.> 

five  any— but  that  she  was  an  injured  and  ctcellent  Muninri. 
then  inqiured  why  she  had  uriiicn  to  me  the  two  {ircix^ 
ding  affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  cun>e  tw  Arar'ta. 
She  answered,  that  was  because  she  believetl  me  »«it  of  wy 
senses— that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  my»cll,  f  h.til  nnjj. 
to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and,  makint;  my  \*ay  with- 
out difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di  Curdozo'K,  I  should  there  h^ir 
found  the  tenderest  of  wives  and— a  strait  waisiroat.  i  ha«J 
nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection,  but  a  resteralii'n 
of  my  request  for  some  lights  upon  the  subject,  1  wn*  an- 
swered, that  they  would  only  be  related  to  the  lnqM-*iiton- 
In  the  mean  tune,  our  domeirtic  discrepancy  hatt  Itc^^iftir  a 
public  topic  of  di!»cussion  ;  and  the  world,  whjcii  am»f^ 
decides  justly,  not  only  lu  Aragon  but  in  And;Uu»tsi.  U#lr»- 
muied  that  I  \\as  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all  isfuunnv.  ,1 
produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  ti« 
comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and  scvcra.  whu.i 
could  not,  be  committed  :  and  little  less  than  an  aut.>-4a-f« 
was  anticipated  as  the  re>ult-  But  let  no  imui  $«y  ih^t  m« 
are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in  adversity— it  was  ;  .-51  ^he 
reverse.  Mine  thronged  round  me  tt»  romlenui,  adi  i>c,  auj 
console  me  with  their  disapprobation.  They  tui«i  mt  M 
that  was,  would,  or  could  be  suid  on  the  subject.  Thev 
shook  their  heads— they  exhorted  nte— deplored  q»e  i»ux 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and— went  to  duuier."] 

*  ["  The  lawyers  recommended  a  divorce,'*— M5  ! 

»  "  primus  qui  legibus  urt)em 

Fundabit,  Curious  parvi^el  paupcre  terr& 

Missus  in  imperium  magnum."— Vtao.  | 

.  [«  He  had  been  Ul  brought  up.  j  ^l;}^  ^^^  |  bUiOiis.-  , 

Or,  ; 

**  The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  bilious.'*~M8  j    1 


Canto  i. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XXXVI. 

Whato^er  mif(bt  be  his  worthlesBDeM  or  worth, 
Poor  fellow !  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

Ijct  's  own — siuco  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth^ — 
It  wtt8  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 

St  nil  dinar  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth,  [him.' 

Where  all  his  household   gods  lay  shiver'd  round 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 

SuTe  death  or  Doctors*  Commons— so  he  died.' 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands. 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care. 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 
Inez  became  wle  guardian,  which  was  fair, 

And  answer'd  but  to  uuture's  just  demands  ; 
An  only  sou  Ipft  with  an  only  mother^ 
Is  brought  up  much  more  widely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sajrest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 

Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dame  from  Aragon.) 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry. 

In  cose  our  lord  the  kiu^  should  go  to  war  again, 

Ho  learn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  guuuery, 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress — or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired, 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 
Was,  that  bis  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral: 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired, 

And  BO  they  were  submitted  Hret  to  her,  all. 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 

To  Juau's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL- 

The  langtiages,  especially  the  dead, 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 

The  arts,  at  least  all  euch  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 


» ['•  And  we  may  own— since  he  is  (  "^Jj^"'  {  earth." 
MS.)  ' 

3  [''I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing  but  lUe  ilehberale  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  1 
sUfOil  alone  n(ion  my  hearth,  with  my  Mousehohi  (;o(ls  i«i)iv- 
rri'd  nruund  me.  Do  yuu  suppose  I  hHve  forgotten  or  for- 
given It  f  it  has,  coniparatiM'Iy,  swallowed  up  m  me  every 
othor  ferlini^,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  u{Km  earth  till  a 
tenfold  oppurlunily  oflers."— iiyr&n  Letters^  Sept.  10,  lbl8. 

•'  1  had  one  only  fonnl  of  qtnet  left. 
And  that  they  poist)n'd  1     My  pure  hon.^ehoW  gods 
Wftre  ^hivrr'M  on  my  Iwarlh,  and  o'er  their  shrme 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  .••corn." 

Manno  Fahero."] 

j      M"  S«e  d.ath  or  >  SH^-j.  ( .o  he  died."-MS., 

I      «[•'!  have  been  ihinkinR  of  an  odd  circunistanre.— My 
'   diiMi.'litpr,  my  wife,  my  half-sisler,  my  mother,  my  sister's 
'   niollirr,  cny  natuiiil  dH'iuhtcr,  and  myself,  are,  or  were,  all 
im/./ children.     My  si^ter's  mother  had  only  one  half-sister 
\   liy  that  second  murriuge,  (herself,  too,  an  only  child,)  and  my 
,   filther  had  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marnago 
with  iny  mother.    Such  a  romplicalion  of  onli/  children,  all 
!   tending  to  one  family,  is  singular,  and  looks  like  I'iiiality  al- 
most.   Uiil  the  fiercest  animals  have  th»'  rarest   nuinbrr  in 
I   tiipir  lilteri*,— a5«  lions.  tiufTs.  and  even  elrplianl."«,  which 
Hfi'  mild  in  comparison."— Wyron  />iory,  IbSI.J 

I      •  (••Defending  utili  their  Iliads  and  Odysseys."— MS.) 
J      •  SeeLonginns.  Section  10,  *'Tva  fiif  tv  rt  ircp)  atrftw  trJ9o(. 
^a/njrai.  rnSiHv  i^  ffiwoSos**— [The  Ode  slluded  to  18  Ihe 
I   laiQOttf  ^ivirai  futi  Knvof  Ivof  dcacfff,  x.  r.  A. 


In  all  these  he  was  mnch  and  deeply  read ; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that 's  loose. 
Or  hints  coutinuaUon  of  the  species, 
Was  ever  sufferM,  lest  he  should  grow  ▼icioofl. 

XLI. 

His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses, 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle. 
And  for  their  i£neids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys,* 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology. 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XUI. 

Ovid  's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  hina, 
Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 

Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example, 

Although  Longinus*  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 

But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 

Beginning  with  "  Formosum  Pastor  Corydon." 

XLIII. 

Lucretius*  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good. 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude  ', 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  pculial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place, 

Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision. 
The  grosser  parts ;  but,  fearful  to  deface 

Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,' 
And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 

They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,* 

Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 


"  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,"  kc.l 

'  [•*  To  hoar  the  clamor  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  might    '• 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  he    , 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.   Yet    i 
Horace  ana  Perkins  wrote  with  equal  grossness ;  yet  the 
rigid  stoicism  of  Sriieca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of 
expressions  \%hich  Juvemd,  perhaps,  would  have  rejected ; 
yet  the  courtly  Pliny  poured  out  j?ruliiitous  indecencies  in  his    ■ 
frigid  hendecai«yllai)les,  which  he  attemptii  to  justify  by  the    ' 
example  of  a  writer  Jo  who.sc  freedom  the  licentiousness  of 
Juvenal  is  purity  !    It  seems  us  if  there  was  something  of   ' 

1)ique  in  the  singular  seventy  with  which  he  is  censured, 
lis  pure  an<l  sublime  morality  operates  as  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemnify  them*    ' 
selves  by  questioning  the  sanctity  which  they  cannot  but  re-    i 
spect ;  and  find  a  secret  ple»t4>ure  in  persuading  one  another    ; 
that   'this  dreaded  salirisf  was.  at  heart,  no  inveteriUe    | 
enemy  to  the  liceiitiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre-    j 
hends.    When  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  every  thing  w  hich  can  alarm  and  disgust  is 
directed  at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  forget  the  grossnessof 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design. "—GiyroBi).] 


t  antique       )  . 

» [••  Too  much  their  <  modest       >  bard  by  the  J 

(  downright )  ' 


elision." 
omission." 


—MS.] 

*  Fact !  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  the 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  LhemseWes  at  the 
end. 


For  there  wo  have  tboni  all  "  at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scattor'd  through  the  pagea ; 

They  stand  forth  maiahaird  in  a  handsonke  troop, 
To  meet  the  iugenuoos  youth  of  future  agea, 

Till  some  less  rig^  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together, 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLVI. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  thn  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  they. 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all. 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 
Is  more  than  I  know — But  Dou  Juan*s  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVII. 

Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured. 
So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 

As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions.* 

XLVIII. 
This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Juan — 

I  can*t  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  ono, 

You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright, 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life — 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 
Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodlineas  and  grace  ; 

At  stJL  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 

As  e*er  to  man*s  maturer  growth  was  given : 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 

And  seem*d,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heavon. 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child, 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy ; 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild, 
They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  destroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd. 
At  least  it  seem*d  so ;  and  his  mother*8  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady. 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 


>  See  his  Confessions,  1.  i.  c.  iz.  By  the  representation 
which  Saint  Augustine  gives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a  rake.  He  avoided 
the  school  as  the  plague ;  he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and 
pablic  shows  ;  he  robbed  his  father  of  every  thing  he  could 
find  ;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  irrepruiarities. 

s  [Foreigners  often  ask, "  by  what  means  an  uninlerrupleJ 
succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or  less  eminenilv  for  the 
perfonnance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official  duties,  is 
secured V  First.  I  answer,  (with  the  prejudices,  perhap<i.  of 
Eton  and  Oxibra,}  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public 
schools  and  universities.  From  these  institutions  is  derived 
(in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  *•  a 


I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  havo  thorn 
But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  thef 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  haw  s 
In  character — ^bot  it  would  aot  be  fiir 

From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill  c 
He  and  his  wife  were  an  iU-eotted 

But  scandal 's  my  aversion — I  pratost 

Against  all  evil  ^waking,  even  in  jest. 

LII. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing — Imt 
Thia  I  will  say — my  reasons  aie  my  aim — 

That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school,  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  noae,) 

'Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  aJono, 

No — no— I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  coliiige. 

For  there  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge* 

LIII. 

For  there  one  learns — 'tis  not  for  roe  to  boant, 
Tliough  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  thai. 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 

I  say  that  there  's  the  place— but  "  Verhvm  a/al^ 

I  think  I  pick*d  up  too,  as  well  as  most. 
Knowledge  of  matters — but  no  matter  wkat — 

I  never  married — ^but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

I  Yonng  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
I      Tall,  handsome,  slender,  bnt  well  knit:  he  wt^afi 
I  Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  paife ; 
t      And  ever)'body  but  his  mother  deeoi'd 
Him  almost  man  ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  acresm^i 
If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precociotis 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocloas. 

LV. 

Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion. 
There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  eall 

Pretty  wore  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  nainral 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ooonii» 
Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cnpid, 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid.) 

LVI. 

The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her.  Moorish  origin  ; 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  soil  of  sin.) 
When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept,*  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmaimna  chose  to  renain. 


due  supply  of  men  fitted  to  serve  their  country  both  ra  ehnrrii 
and  state."  It  is  in  her  public  schools  and  unirers»tics;hil 
the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a  discipline  which  f6«lWir 
judgments  have  sometimes  atteinpte<l  to  undervalue,  pr»* 
pared  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  There  nre  rare  nod  *f*M>. 
did  exceptions,  to  be  sure  ;  but  m  my  conscience  1  Ivirevtv 
that  England  would  not  be  what  she'is,  wtlhoot  her  ^jrt  '4 
of  public  education  ;  and  that  no  other  country  <^an  fc<^<i»c< 
what  England  is,  wilhont  the  adv.ititHires  of  surh  h  s\Mf>.n. 
— Canxino.— I  shall  always  be  rrady  to  Join  in  lheV'»'*»i* 
opinion,  that  our  public  schools,  whtrh  have  prodm^  «o 
many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genivu 
and  constitution  of  the  English  peop)e.~ui:;»o«.] 
*  ["  Having  surrendered  the  last  sjrmbol  of  power,  the  &> 
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LVII. 

She  married  (I  fbrget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidal^ro,  who  tranemitted  down 
His  blood  less  noble  than  such  Uood  should  be ; 

At  Buch  alliances  his  sites  would  frown, 
la  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degrree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in^  as  might  be  shown* 
Marrying  their  ooosins — nay,  their  aunts,  and  niecee, 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increasea 

I  LVIII. 

I    This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
I        Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh  ; 
I    For  from  a  root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 

Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 
I    The  sons  no  more  were  short,  tho  danghtem  plain : 

Bat  there 's  a  rumor  which  I  fain  would  hush,' 
'Tis  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
I   Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LIX. 
However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation, 
Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ;  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  bo  but  Julia,  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about,)  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flosh'd  on  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire. 
And  love  than  either  ;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through   and  chasten'd  down   the 
whole. 

LXI. 
Her  glossy  hair  was  closter'd  o*er  a  brow 

Bright  with  mtelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  wos  like  the  adrial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 
Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possessed  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common  : 
Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 


LXII. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
or  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  one 
'Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty. 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 
And  now  I  think  on 't,  "  mi  vien  in  mente," 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.* 


fortunate  Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that 
he  might  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  into  his 
capilal  Hjs  devoted  band  of  caraliers  followed  him  in 
gloomy  silence.  Havini;  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  last  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
s  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more 
would  shut  from  their  sight  forever.  Whde  they  yet  looked, 
a  light  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ;  ana 
prenentty  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city 
WHS  lakeo  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings 
was  lo!»t  forever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfor- 
tune»,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain 


LXIII. 

*Ti8  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 
And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun, 

Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helplees  clay. 
But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  homing  on. 

That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate 's  sultry. 

LXIV. 
Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth, 

('Twas  snow  that  brought  St  Anthony*  to  reason  ;) 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth. 

By  laying  whatever  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price. 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 

Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd  : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 

Sufiering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord, 
And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  ; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it 

LXVI. 

Julia  was — ^yet  I  never  could  see  why — 
With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favorite  friend ; 

Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 
For  not  a  line  had  Julia  over  penn'd : 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 
For  maJice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage  ; 

LXVII. 

And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection, 
Which  time  had  lately  rendered  much  more  chaste. 

She  took  his  lady  also  in  afiection. 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection. 
And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  7)  silence  scandal, 

At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle 

LXVIII. 

I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affiiir 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care. 
Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown : 

I'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 


itself.  *  Allah  achbar !  God  is  great  !*  said  he ;  but  the  words 
of  resignation  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tear8.*'~WASHii«oTos  lavmo.] 

.  C"  m  tell  you  too  a  secret-  j  SSScWu^hush .«- 
MS.] 

«  r*  spouses  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue.^-^MS.] 

*  For  the  particulars  of  St  Anthony*8  recipe  for  hot  blood 
in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  '*  Lives  of  the 
Sainu." 
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LXIX. 

Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

CaressM  him  often — snch  a  thin^  might  be 

Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 
^Vllen  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he ; 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty -three  ; 

These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations, 

Particularly  amongst  sunburnt  nations. 

LXX. 

Whate'er  tne  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed  ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  diy. 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye  ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

tXXL 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind. 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
'Twas  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  art 

like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more. 
She  Iook*d  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  chensh'd  more  the  while 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core  ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile. 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 

Aud  love  Li  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIII. 

But  passion  roost  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate. 

Are  masks  it  oiteu  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 
Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression. 

And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft. 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transcrression. 

Tremblings  when  met,  aud  restlessness  when  left ; 
All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 
And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 
Embarrass*d  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate. 

For  honor's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake : 
She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace. 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady*s  case. 

1        [  ..."  Questo  giomo 

Non  piu  legemmo  avantL"— Dantb.] 


LXXVI. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Joan  mmt. 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 

Wliich,  by  the  Virigin's  grace,  let  io  amothvr ; 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 
A^in  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 

•Tis  surely  Juan  now — No !  I'm  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  oo  farther  pray'd.* 

LXXVIL 

She  now  determined  that  a  viituoos  wvmaii 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  tempt«tioa. 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  aud  do  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  jBensatioo  ; 

That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  oominoa 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occinaia. 

For  people  who  are  plcasanter  than  others. 

But  then  they  ouly  seem  so  many  bfothera. 

LXXVIII. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell  ? 

The  devil's  so  very  sly — she  should  dwoav^i 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  qu^ 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  betterVhco  they're 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  'tis  but  denial : 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine. 
Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pure, 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 

Platonic,  perfect,  "just  such  love  as  mine;** 
Thus  Julia  said — and  thought  so,  to  be  sure  ; 

And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 

On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger. 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kiss'd ; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  strani;er» 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  liiA 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger  * 

If  people  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crime. 

But  not  my  fault — I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXI 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits. 
Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 

In  young  Don  Juan's  favor,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion  ; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 

He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  togetJter'  • 

I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  eitlier. 

LXXXII. 

Fraught  with  tliis  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
In  mail  of  proof— her  purity  of  soul,' 

She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced. 
And  that  her  honor  was  a  rock,  or  mole, 

Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  contfol ; 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  waa  equal 

Is  that  which  must  be  meotion'd  in  the  sequel. 

s  C  "  Consciensa  1*  assicurm. 

La  buona  compa^na  cbe  1*  uoiu  firancheflcsut 
Sotto  V  usbergo  del  esser  puro  "*— Damts.} 
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LXXXIIL 

Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  iaaocent  and  feanble, 

And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
Not  scandars  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that's  seizable, 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [able- 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace- 

A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 
Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

And  inn  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 

Her  brain,  though  m  a  dream !  (and  then  she  sigh'd) 
Never  could  die  survive  that  common  loss ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 
I  only  say  suppose  it — inier  nos. 

(This  should  be  enire  notw,  for  Julia  thought 

In  French,  bat  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  naught) 

LXXXV. 

I  only  say,  suppose  this  supposition : 

Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 

Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 

And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 
The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great. 

For  he  would  learn  the  nidiments  of  love, 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.    Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea,* 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming. 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

Lxxxvn. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 

Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude: 

Fm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 
But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood, 

By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 

A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot 

Lxxxvin. 

"  Oh  Love !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The  hard  I  quote  irom  does  not  sing  amiss,* 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  Une, 

For  that  same  twining  *'  transport  and  security" 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind. 


t  See  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  ii. 

«  Caropbeirit  Gertrude  of  Wyoming— (I  think)— the  open- 
ing of  Canto  ^Second— but  quote  from  memory. 

*  [**  I  my  this  by  the  way— so  don't  look  stem. 
But  if  you're  angry,  reader,  pass  it  by."— MS.] 

<  [Jotn  Bosoan  Almogavit,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 
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The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 

Or  love. — I  won't  say  more  about  "  entwined" 

Or  "  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before. 

But  beg  "  Security"  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks. 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through, 

So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible. 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 
He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth,)  so  punned 

His  self-conmiunion  with  his  own  high  soul. 
Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease ;  he  did  the  hist  he  could 

With  things  not  very  subject  to  control. 
And  tum'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 
Lake  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

XCH. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars, 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wan. 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-lMiUoons,  and  of  the  many  ban 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; — 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

xcni. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longmgs  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

Which  some  are  bom  ¥nth,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 

Twas  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ;' 

If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted 

XCIV. 
He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowen, 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  than 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowen» 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 
He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  houn, 

And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again. 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  wixm6]>— 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV. 
Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gaze  upon  his  book, 

Boscan,*  or  Gaicilasso  f — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look. 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  nund 


year  1543.  In  concert  with  his  friend  Garcilasso,  he  intro- 
duced the  Italian  style  into  Castilian  poetry,  and  coounenced 
his  labors  by  writing  sonnets  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

•  [Garcilasso  dela  Vega,  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo,  was 
a  warrior  as  well  as  a  po€t.  After  scrvmg  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed,  in  1536. 
by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which  fell  upon  bis  head 
as  he  was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  aou]  was  ehook, 

As  if  'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  honrs  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 

Nor  glowing  revery,  nor  poet's  lay. 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  heat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

With several  other  things,  which  I  foiget. 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet 

XCVII. 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries. 
Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julians  eyes ; 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease  ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  suiprise. 

Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 

Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not. 

Or,  Uke  all  very  clever  people,  could  not 

XCVIIL 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  'tis  very  common ; 

For  instance — genUemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'entep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the— ^Which  commandment  is 't  they 
(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous, 
Tliey  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

XCIX. 
A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,' 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes. 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 
By  harboring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed 's  infallibly  the  case : 
And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 
He  wonden  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 


Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted : 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 

The  whUe  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted. 
Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover. 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears. 

And  wonden  why  the  devil  he  got  heim. 

CL 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion. 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  moxe  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha'n't  say  here ; 
Peihaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes. 

In  ease  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 


>  t*'  A  real  wittol  always  is  suspicious. 

But  always  also  hunts  in  the  wrong  place."— MS.] 

•  C"  Change  horses  every  hour  from  night  till  boob.**— 
MS.3 

•  ["  Except  the  promises  of  true  ttieology.**— MS.] 


CIL 

It  was  upon  a  day,  a  smnmei's  day ; — 

Summer 's  indeed  a  very  dangerooi  a 
And  so  is  q»ring  about  the  end  of  May  ; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  n 
But  whatso'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say. 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  thaa 
That  there  are  months  which  nature 

merry  in, — 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  most  bavo  its  hannia 

CIIL 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  day — the  nxtti  of  Jime  : 

I  tike  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon  ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  F«Acs 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tone,* 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empirra  and  o*cr  ilaMa^ 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  ehwuthgft 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.* 

CIV. 
'Twas  on  the  sixth  of  Jane,  about  the  hour 

Of  half-past  six — peihaps  still  nearer  seraD — 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  e'er  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  AnacKOB  Mootv^* 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  besn  ghva* 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  mag— 
He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  tneos  loaf ! 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone  ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place. 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell — 
People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  beleil. 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to 

When  two  such  faces  are  so*  'twwild  be  wise* 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eye& 

CVI. 
How  beautiful  she  look'd !  her  conscions  heait 

Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no 
Oh  Love !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art* 

Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling oa  theabwi^ 
How  self-decettful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along* — 
The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense. 
So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.* 

CVIL 
She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Joan's  ypoth. 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  feaxs. 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  yean: 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  oocuTT'd,  In  sooth,  | 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears* 
And  throu^  all  dimes,  the  snowy  and  the  saany,         ' 
Sounds  ill  m  love,  wbate'er  it  may  m  money.  | 

CVIIL 

When  people  say,  "  I've  told  you  X/jtjr  times,'* 
They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do ; 

When  poets  say,  "  I've  written  jf/ity  riiymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  they'll  recite  them  too  ;  , 


« C«*  Oh,  Susan !  Pve  said,  in  t 

What  *s  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me  ? 
I  deroutlT  belieTe  there  *s  a  heaven  on  eartli. 
And  believe  that  that  heaven's  in  f4ev.»— Moeaa.] 
•  ["  She  stood  on  guilds  steep  brink,  in  aU  the  seasa 
And  full  security  of  innoceace.*'-~M&] 


Canto  i. 


DON  JUAN. 
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In  ^ngs  oififty^  thieves  commit  their  crimes  ; 

^^fifiy  love  for  lovo  is  rare,  'tis  true, 
Bat  then,  no  donbt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifty  Louia 

CIX. 
Julia  had  honor,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 

For  Don  Alfonso  ;  and  she  inly  swore, 
By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 

She  never  would  disgrnice  the  riufi^  she  wore, 
Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  mi^ht  reprove  ; 

And  while  she  pondcrM  this,  besides  much  more, 
Ono  hand  on  Juan*s  carelessly  was  thrown. 
Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own  ; 

ex. 

Unconflcionsly  she  lean'd  upon  the  other, 

Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  Becm*d,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

'Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair,' 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so— 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so 

CXI. 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably  confirm'd  its  grasp, 

As  if  it  said,  *•  Detain  me,  if  yon  please  ;" 
Yet  there 's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze  ; 

She  would  have  shnmk  as  from  a  toad,  or  asp, 

Had  she  imagiued  such  a  thing  could  rouae 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

CXII. 

I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 
But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 

His  young  lip  thank 'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss. 
And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 

In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amins, — 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 

She  blnsh'd,  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

CXIIL 

The  sun  set,  and  np  rose  the  yellow  moon : 
The  devil  *s  in  the  moon  for  mischief ;  they 

Who  call'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ;  there  is  not  a  day, 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Snes  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way. 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smil»— 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while ! 

CXIV. 

There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 
A  Btillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  sool 

To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 

Broathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose." 

cxv. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

1 C"  To  leave  these  two  young  people  then  and  there.**— 
MS.] 

*  ["  I  am  always  roost  religious  upon  a  sunshiny  day ;  as 
)f  there  was  some  association  between  an  internal  approach 
to  greater  light  and  purity,  and  the  kindler  of  this  dark 


Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 

Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ;  j 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm,  I 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I  can't  go  on  ;  | 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun.  | 

CXVI. 

Oh  Plato !  Plato .'  yon  have  paved  the  way,  ! 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more  | 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controUess  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poets  and  romancers : — You're  a  bore, 
A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb— and  have  been, 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

CXVII. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  m  sighs, 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation  ; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 
But  who,  alas !  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation  ; 
A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 
And  whispering  "  I  will  ne'er  consent" — consented. 

CXVIII. 
'Tis  said  that  Xerxes  offer'd  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 
Methinks,  the  requisition 's  rather  hard. 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure : 
For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard. 

Fond  of  a  little  love,  (which  I  call  leisure  ;) 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX. 

Oh  Pleasure  .  you  are  indeed  a  pleasant  thing, 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt . 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 

Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  nm  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 
Yet  stBI,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd. 

cxx. 

Here  ray  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take- 
Start  not !  still  chaster  reader — she'll  be  nice  hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake  ; 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  license, 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'tis  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 

Tills  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth,  (the  fatal  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  facts  wonld  all  be  thrown  away,) 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  we'll  say 

"Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era 's  more  obscure 


lantern  of  our  external  existence-  The  night  is  also  a  re- 
ligious concern ;  and  even  more  so— when  I  viewed  the 
moon  and  stars  through  Herschers  telescope,  and  saw  that 
they  were  worlds."— fiyr<m  />tary,  1881.] 
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CXXII. 

We'll  talk  of  that  anon. — Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  bine  and  moonlit  deep 

The  oong  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondoUer, 

By  distance  mellow*d,  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 

*Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 
*Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

CXXIII. 

'TIS  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  baxk 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ;' 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awakea'd  by  the  lark. 
Or  luird  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earUost  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  gr^ies 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth. 
Purple  and  gushing :  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps. 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born's  birth, 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

cxxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet* 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady, 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who  've  made   **  us  youth"   wait    too— too   long 
already. 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat, 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady. 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-danm'd  post-obita.' 

CXXVI. 

'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 
By  blood  or  ink  ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 

To  strife  ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Affainst  the  world  ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot 

CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam*s  recollection  of  his  fall ; 

The   tree   of   knowledge  has  been   pluck'd — all's 
known — 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 


» ["  Our  coming,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come/'— MS.] 
«  ['*  Sweet  is  a  lawsuit  to  the  attorney— sweet,*'  &c.— MS.] 

*  ["Who  »ve  made  us  wait— God  knows  how  long  already, 
Tor  an  entail'd  estate,  or  country-sent. 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn'd,  but  dead— he 
Knows  naught  of  gnef,  who  has  not  so  been  worried— 
•Tis  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  buried."— MS.] 

*  [The  "  Safety  Lamp,"  after  long  researches  and  ixmu- 
merable  experiments,  was  at  length  invented  by  the  late  Su* 


cxxvni. 

Man 's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  tlie  vaiious  art^T 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts: 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 

Where  different  talents  find  their  differemt 

You'd  beet  begin  with  truth,  and  wh*Ti  yoo*^*^ 
your 

Labor,  there 's  a  sure  market  for  impostutv. 

CXXIX. 
What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pocket*.} 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine,         [m» 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  tbem   im    t^« 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rocketi. 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off*  an  old  pox* 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  oz. 

CXXX. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potntoes  ; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinaing;* 
But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  Htmiano  Society^s  beginning. 
By  which  men  are  unsu^>cated  gratis: 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  sfKS- 
ning! 
I  said  the  small-pox  has  sone  out  of  late ; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  follow  d  by  the  great 

CXXXL 

'Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn. 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way. 

So  that  civilization  they  may  learn  ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  m-^ 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-cyphiliB  ? 

LXXXIL 

This  is  the  patent  age  c»f  new  inventione 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  sooli. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions ; 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern,*  by  whieh  ceels 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  roentioiis, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Polei^ 

Are  ways  to  benefit  maiikind,  as  true. 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterioa 

cxxxin. 

Man 's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what. 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure  ; 

'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  worid,  tliat 

Pleasure  *s  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin 's  a  pleassne  ;* 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at. 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasore. 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 

TYie  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then 


Humphry  Davy,  P.  R.  S.,  in  ISIS,  and  has,  no  doubt  li- 
ready  preserved  thousands  of  miner?  from  the  dan^n  vf 
the  dre-damp] 

»  rJackson*s  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  the  Krcat  Einpcknutn 
of  Central  Africa.— Narrative  of  Robert  AaaoM,  a  3i*ailm-  - 
Dr.  Leyden's  Discoveries  ui  Afnca.4tc.4ic. — Sir  Kd«ar4 
Parry's  three  expeditions. — Captain  Ross's  Voyage  *t(  Dis- 
covery, fcc.  &C.1 

*  V*  Not  only  pleasure's  sin,  but  sin's  a  pleasure.**— 115  j 
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CX3CXIV. 

What  thea  7 — I  do  not  know,  nc  more  do  you — 
And  oo  (rood  night — Return  we  to  oiu*  story : 

'Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary, 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue  :* 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock, 

And  sober  suns  mnst  set  at  five  o'clock. 

cxxxv. 

'Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night  ;* 
No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkUng  hearth  was  bright 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd ; 
There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light, 
I         Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud : 
I    I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that,* 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat* 

CXXXVI. 

'Twas  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more  ; — 
The  door  was  fasten'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  "  Madam — Madam 
~4]ist! 

CXXXVII. 
**  For  God's  sake,  Madam — Madam — ^here's  my  mas- 

With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back —      [ter,* 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cursed  disaster ! 

'Tis  not  my  fault — I  kept  good  watch — Alack ! 
Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 
Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 
Surely  the  window 's  not  so  very  high  !" 

CXXXVIII. 
By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  beeu  wived. 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  auy  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 
Were  one  not  punisli'd,  all  would  1m  outrageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
I       It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 
I  Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 
I       To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed, 
;   And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword, 
'  To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

I      1  [And  lose  in  shining  snow  their  summits  blue."— MS.] 
3[*'*TwHs  midnighi— dark  and  sombre  was  the  night," 
&C.-MS.] 

•  ["  And  supp"*-.  punch,  ghost-stories,  and  such  chat."— 
MS.] 

« ["  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  extraordinary  wo- 
man :  she  could  translate  Epictetus,  and  yet  write  a  song 
worthy  of  Aristippus— the  lines, 

'  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past, 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
Mav  ererv  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  I 
Be  oanish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear !'  &c.  tec. 
There,  Mr.  Bowles !— what  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with 
soeh  a  woman  T  and  her  own  description  too  ?    It  appears 

I 


CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia  !  starting  as  from  sleep, 
(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slept,) 

Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep  ; 
Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept. 

Contrived  to  flin^  the  bedclothes  in  a  heap. 
As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 

I  can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 

To  prove  her  nustress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLI 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 

Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid. 
Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 
Until  the  hoore  of  absence  should  run  through. 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

"  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLII. 
Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

"  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'  ye  mean? 
Has  madness  seized  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 

Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been !' 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill? 
Search,  then,  the  room  !" — ^Alfonso  said,  "  I  will." 

CXLIII. 

^esearch'd,  they  search'd,  and  rummaged  everywhere, 
Closet  and  clothes'  press,  chest  and  window-seat, 

And  found  much  Unen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 

With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 

And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found — 
No  matter  what — ^it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 

They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  naught ; 

And  then  they  stared  each  others'  faces  round  : 
'Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekere  thought. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder. 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition,  Julia's  tougue^  [cried. 

Was  not  asleep — "Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 

"  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  ! 
It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride ! 

For  this  in  silence  I  have  sufifer'd  long 
A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side  ; 

But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain. 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

to  me  that  this  stanza  contains  the  purtt  of  the  whole  plii- 
losopby  of  Epicurus."— Lorrf  Byron  to  Mr.  tiowUs.} 

•  t"  To-night,  as  Countess  Guircioli  observed  me  poring 
over  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  137th   , 
stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  It  meant.    I   I 
told  her,  •  Nothing,— but  your  husband  is  coming.'    As  1   l 
said  this  in  ItaUan  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  m  a 
fright,  and  said,  *  Oh,  my  God,  is  he  coming  ?*  thinking  it 
was  her  own.  You  may  suppose  we  lauvhed  when  she  found   I 
out  the  mistake.    You  will  be  amuseu,  as  I  was ;— it  hap- 
pened not  three  hours  ago."— 0yr<m  Letters,  Nov.  8,  1819.] 

•  ["  Ere  I  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had  been  !*•— MS.] 

f  r"  But  while  this  search  was  making.  Julla*s  tongue.** 
MS.l 
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CXLVL 

"  Yes,  Don  Alfonso!  husband  now  no  more. 

If  ever  you  indeed  deseired  the  name, 
Is*t  yrorthy  of  your  years? — ^you  have  threescore— 

Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same- 
Is  H  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame  7 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so? 

CXLVII. 
"  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  wiU  be  when  I've  miscarried ! 

CXLVIIL 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo*  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere. 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  7 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  favor'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  7 
Is  it  ft>r  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,*  declares  I  used  him  vilely? 

CXLIX. 

"  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  mouths  at  least  in  vain  7 

Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comiani, 
Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spaiin  ? 

Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many? 
The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain. 

And  Lord  Mount  Cofieehonse,  the  Irish  peer. 

Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
**  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  7 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Feman  Nunez ; 
And  is  it  thus  &  faithful  wife  you  treat  7 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is: 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  man !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trigger. 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure? 

CLI. 

**  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 
Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 

With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 

Of  having  play'd  the  fool  7  though  both  I  spurn,  he 
Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct 's  less  defensible. 

Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee, 

And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

CLII. 

"  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition, 
Bv  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 

Yon  ve  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : — 
There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need — 

Let  every  thing  bo  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd — 

But,  as  my  maid 's  undress'd,  pray  turn  your  spies  out" 

"  Oh !"  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could  tear  their  eyes  out" 


1  The  Spanish  "  Cortejo"  is  much  the  same  as  the  Italian 
"  Cavalier  Senrente." 

*  Donna  Julia  herb  made  a  mistake.  Count  O'Reilly  did 
not  take  Algiers— but  Algiers  very  nearly  took  him :  he  and 


CLIIL 

**  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilel,  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  umkr,  over 

lliere  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  axm-chair. 
The  chinmey — which  would  really  hold  a 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  yon  will  take  caie 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discorer 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treaiun? 

And  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that 


CLIV. 
*<  And  now,  Hidalgo !  now  that  yon  have  thrwsft 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all. 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for  7  how  d*  ye  cmll 
Him  7  what's  his  lineage?  let  him  but  be  shovm^- 

I  hope  he's  young  and  handsome — is  he  t»U  ? 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  yoo  «t«iii 
My  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 
"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years. 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  stao^tor. 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears — 

(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  glasi  of  water..^ 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tcAiB, 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daogbCcr  ; 
My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour* 
That  I  should  fall  mto  a  monster's  power. 

CLVL 
"  Perhaps  'tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  nde^. 
When  you  broke  in  npon  us  with  your  fellowv: 

Look  where  yon  please-— we've  nothing,  sir,  to  hA ; 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you'll  tell  us. 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Dress'd  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVIL 
"  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  morv  ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o-'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  alow : — 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'Twill  one  day  ask  you  wh$f  you  used  me  lo  T 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bittensst  ^rief  ^-^ 
Antonia  !  where's  my  pocket-handkerchi«f  7" 

CLVin. 

She  ceased,  and  turn'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  %emh 

like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten  ;  as  a  vieil, 

Waved  and  o'eishading  her  wan  cheek,  appeal* 

Her  streaming  hair ;  the  black  curls  stnve,  bat  £ul. 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  upreaja 

Its  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  Ups  lie  apart. 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  heals  her  heart. 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room, 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  witli  looks  abuseih 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  tlie  tomb, 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  tlioy  must  be  settled  by  the  taws. 

his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  loss,  and  not  mucli 
credit,  from  before  that  city,  m  the  year  1775. 
*  V*  The  chinmey-^fit  retreat  for  any  lover  ***— 01$.) 
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CLX. 

With  pryinfjr  snub-noie,  iwd  Bmiill  eyes,  he  otood. 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there) 

With  much  suspicton  in  his  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care  ; 

So  that  a  Buit  or  action  were  made  good. 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  yonntf  and  fair. 

And  iie*er  believed  in  negativee,  till  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnei 


CLXI. 
Bat  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 

And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 
When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks, 

And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigor, 
He  gainM  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes. 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 
Had  poured  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour. 
Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower. 

CLXII. 
At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse, 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  teajB,  and  sobs, 
And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs, 
Gaspa,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose : 

AJfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's; 
He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations, 
And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

cLxni. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 

The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer. 
With  "  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no 

Or  madam  dies." — Alfonso  mattered,  "  D — ^n  her," 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 

He  cast  a  raeful  look  or  two,  and  did, 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 

With  him  retired  hia  **  pone  amitatus" 
The  attorney  last,  who  lingered  near  the  door 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — ^not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplained  **  hiatw^' 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look  ;  as  he  revolved  the  case. 

The  door  was  fastened  in  bis  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than — Oh  shame  ! 

Oh  sin  !  Oh  sorrow !  and  Oh  womankind ! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame, 

UiilesR  this  world,  and  t'other  too,  be  blind? 
Nothing  BO  dear  as  an  nnfilch'd  good  name  ! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said. 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half-smother*d,  from  the  bed. 

CLXVI. 

He  had  been  hid — I  don't  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where— 

Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay. 
No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square ; 

But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  sufibcation  by  that  pretty  pair  ; 

'Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 

With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt* 


1  c **  than  be  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt."— MS.] 


CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin. 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws. 

At  least  'twas  rather  early  to  begin ; 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  mach  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  acconnts  of  evil, 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  deviL* 

CLXVIH. 
or  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 

'Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 

Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle. 
When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 

And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well ; 
Perhaps  'twas  in  a  difiiereut  way  applied, 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CIAIX. 

What's  to  be  done?  Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play— 

And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  7 
Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 

Antonia  puzzled ;  Julia  did  not  speak. 

But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 
He  tuni'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 

Call'd  back  tiie  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 
Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 

And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair : 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

"  Come,  come,  'tis  no  time  now  for  fooling  there," 
She  whisper'd,  in  great  wrath — "  I  most  deposite 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 
"  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night— 

Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 
What  will  become  on't — I'm  in  such  a  fright. 

The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 
Is  this  a  time  for  giggling?  this  a  plight? 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood? 
You'll  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place. 
My  mistress  ail,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXII. 

"  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 
Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come,  make  haste) 

But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 
I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 

(Come,  sir,  get  in) — ^my  master  must  be  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he's  fast, 

And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep.)" 

CLXXIII. 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone, 
Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid  : 

She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 
An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd  ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none. 
And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  stay'd : 

Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view. 

She  snund  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew 


s  [**  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  devii.**— MSJ 
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Caitio  2 


CLXXIV. 

Alfonso  paoBod  a  mintite — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 

He  wonld  not  justify  what  he  had  done, 
To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 

But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading : 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  "rigmarole" 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  naught ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows. 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables. 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, — 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables  ; 

Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  ontf  do  you  reproach  with  three 

CLXXVI. 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, — 

A]fonso*B  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known  ; 

But  whether  'twas  that  one's  own  guilt  confounds — 
But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds ; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded, — 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conceal'd  amongst  his  premises  ;  'tis  true. 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say, 
like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVIII. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough  ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  taet — 
(That  modem  phrase  appean  to  me  sad  stuff. 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact — ) 
Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact : 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 

They  blush,  and  we  believe  them  ;  at  least  I 
Have  always  done  so ;  'tis  of  no  great  use, 

In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse ; 

And  when  at  length  they're  out  of  breath,  they  sigh. 
And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 

A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 

And  then— and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg*d  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 

And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on. 
Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 


>  [♦•  With  base  suspicion  now  no  longer  haunted.'*— MS.] 

s  [For  the  incident  of  the  shoes.  Lord  Byron  was  proba- 
bly indebted  to  the  Scottish  baUad.— 

"  Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,  and  bame  caine  be. 
He  Bpy*d  a  pair  of  jack-boota  where  nae  boots  should  be, 


He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  gardfMi. 

With  nselen  penitenoe  perplex*d  and  haonlrrf.* 
Beseeching  she  no  farther  would  refvae. 
When,  lo !  he  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoeft. 

GLXXXI. 
A  pair  of  shoes  !* — ^what  then  ?  not  nDadi,  if  tbvw 

Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies*  feei,  bat  tfaeoir 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  aaT.* 

Were  masculine  ;  to  see  them,  and  to  e«>ae. 
Was  but  a  moment*s  act     Ah !  well-a-day  ! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  fn 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fariiioD, 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXII. 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquisbM  i 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 
"  Fly,  Juan,  fly !  for  heaven's  i 

The  door  is  open — ^you  may  yet  slip  througli 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — Fly — ^fly — Adieu  ! 
Haste — haste !  I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feel 
Day  has  not  broke — ^there's  no  one  in  the  streeC" 

CLXXXIIL 
None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice. 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late  ; 
Of  all  experience  'tis  the  usual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate: 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice. 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  gaidett-gate» 
But  met  Alfonso  in  bis  dressing-gown. 
Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  biaa 


CLXXXIV. 

Dire  was  the  scnflie,  and  out  went  the  light : 
Antonia  cried  out  **  Rape !"  and  Julia  *"  Fine  f* 

But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight 
Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  desire. 

Swore  lustily  he'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 
And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  btgh«r ; 

His  blood  was  up :  though  young,  he  was  a  IWtar, 

And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  coold  draw  it. 
And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand. 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 
His  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  beeu  in  the  land 

Much  longer. — ^Think  of  husbands',  lovers*  trves ! 

And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — ^wives ! 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 

And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow  ; 
At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  Ur, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  Mow, 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way  : 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it ;  bot  there, 

I  doubt,  all  likeneas  ends  between  the  pair. 


What's  this  now,  goodwife  ?    What's  this  I  see « 
How  came  these  boots  there,  without  the  leare  o*  om  ' 
Boots  '  quo*  she : 
Ay,  boots,  quo*  be. 
Shame  fa*  your  cuckold  face,  and  lU  mat  ye  see. 
It's  but  a  pair  of  water  stoups  the  cooper  sent  to  me*  Jtc 
—See  JoRX8os*s  Miuietl  Mmttmm,  vol.  v.  p.  IHj 
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CLXXXVII. 

Lights  came  at  len^h,  and  mon,  and  maids,  who  found 
I         An  awkward  Bpectaole  their  eyes  before ; 
I    Autonia  in  hyatericB,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfoneo  leaning,  breathlen,  by  the  door  ; 
I    Some  half-torn  drapery  scattered  on  the  ground, 
Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more : 
Juan  the  gate  gain*d,  tiim'd  the  key  about, 
And  liking  not  the  iuside,  locked  tho  out 

CLXXXVIII. 
Here  ends  this  cantow — Need  I  sing,  or  say. 

How  Juan,  naked,  favored  by  the  night. 
Who  faYors  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,* 

And  reach'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  7 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce. 
Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  yon  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul, 

Thore*8  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 

The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta*en  by  Gumey,' 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

CXC. 
But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,* 
First  vow*d  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles : 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipped  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 
She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 
Grieved,  but,  peiiiaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter: — 

CXCII. 

"  They  tell  me  *tis  decided ;  you  depart : 
Tis  wise— 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain  ; 

I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again  ; 


MS.] 


Found— heaven  knows  how— bis  solitary  way,"fcc.— 


9  [William  Brodie  Gumey,  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-hand 
writer  to  the  houses  of  parliament.] 

s  ["  Since  Rode  nek's  Goths,  or  older  Genseric's  Vandals.'* 

-MS.J 

4[*'Que  les  hommes  sont  heureiix  d'aller  &  la  guerre, 
d'expoier  leur  vie,  de  se  livrer  a  I'enthousiasme  de  Thonneur 
et  du  danger!  Muis  il  n*y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui  soulage  les 
femines.  •*— Connju.  ] 

To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone.' 

*  To  lift  our  faul  love  to  God  from  man.' 

Take  that  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescnp- 

iion."-fi.]  *^ 

•  tWe  hare  an  indelicate,  but  very  clever  scene,  of  the 

young  Juan^s  concealment  m  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron. 
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To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears ; 
My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

CXCIII. 

"  I  loved,  I  love  yon,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem, 

And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast, 

None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 

I've  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request. 

cxcrv. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
*T\a  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  oue,^ 

To  love  again,^  and  be  again  undone.* 

cxcv. 

"  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride. 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core ! 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 
And  so  farewell — ^forgive  me,  love  me — ^No, 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.^ 

CXCVL 

**  My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind  f 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit 's  set, 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind  ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul.* 

CXCVII. 

*'  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 
And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet. 

And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 
My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete  ; 

I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ;         [meet. 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 

And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu. 

And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you !" 


and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  ieaious  lord. 
All  this  is  merely  comic,  and  a  little  coarse  :— but  then  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  abandone<l  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love— thus 
profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensual- 
ism. Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  at  once  con* 
founded— our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the  foundation 
—and  our  reliance  on  fruth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  forever. 
Of  this  it  is  that  we  complain.— Jar frbt.] 


,H 


but  let  it  go."— MS.] 


i  fatal  now 
lost  for  roe 
deadly  now ' 

•  t"  I  struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind."— MS.] 

•  C"  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne'er  can  reach— so  turns  to  you  my  soul."— MS.] 
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Canto  u 


CXCVIII. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gUt-edgea  paper 
With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  alight  and  new ;' 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper. 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower ;  "  Elle  vous  suit  partout,**^ 

The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian  ; 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 

This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

Well  see,  however,  what  Uiey  say  to  this, 
Their  favor  in  an  author's  cap  *s  a  feather, 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice  ; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience. 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 

My  poem 's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books  ;  each  book  containmg. 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea,' 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters  ;  the  episodes  are  three  :* 

A  panoramic  view  of  hell 's  in  training. 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  £pic  *s  no  misnomer. 

CCI. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules. 
The  Vade  Meeum  of  the  true  sublime. 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 
Prose  poets  like  blank -vene,  Fm  fond  of  rhyme, 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 
Fve  got  new  mythological  machinery. 
And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery.* 


>  ["  With  a  neat  crow-quill,  rather  hard,  but  new.** — ^MS.] 
s  Clx>rd  Byron  had  himself  a  seal  bearing  this  motto.] 

*  ['*  For  your  tempest,  take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse :  add  to  these, 
of  ram,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can.)  911011- 
tum  tufficU.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till 
they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with 
a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before 
you  set  it  a  blowing.  For  a  battle,  pick  a  laree  quantity  of 
miages  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Illiao,  with  a  spice 
or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may 
lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes, 
and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.**— Swift  :  Rectpefo^  an 
Epicl 

<  ["  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
Which  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time, 
With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme." — MS.] 

ft  [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  written  an  epic 
]ioem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux  be 
right :— "  EpiqrE,  qui  appartient  a  la  poesie  heroique,  ou 
poeme  qui  decrit  qiielque  action,  slgnaUe  d'un  h^ros.  Le 
pot'me  epique  est  un  discours  invents  avec  art  pour  former 
les  mceurs  par  dcs  instructions  dtguis  es  sous  les  allegories 
d'une  action  importante,  racont^e  d'une  maiuere  vrnisem- 
blable  et  merTeilleusc.  La  difference  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  po- 
em#»  ^pique  et  la  tnig^die,  c'cst  que  dans  le  podme  6pique 
les  personnes  n*y  sont  point  introduites  aux  yeux  des  spec- 
tateurs  agissant  par  elles-memes,  comme  dans  la  trag^die ; 
mais  raction  est  racontee  par  le  poete."— Bsydoeii.] 

*  [For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  seoarate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  miadle  ;  let  Jnno  put  him  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions 
to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  hare  need  of  devils, 
draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ;  and, 
since  no  epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way 
is  to  reserve  tnem  for  your  greatest  necessities.— Swirr.] 


CCIL 

There's  only  one  slight  difference  beCwMO 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  b«^re. 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween  ; 
(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more. 

But  this  will  more  peculiariy  be  seen ;) 
They  so  embellish,  that  'tis  qoite  a  bore 

Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  thioogh. 

Whereas  this  story 's  actually  true. 

CCIII. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  fe^« 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts  ;^ 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  eiacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan*s  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  oondeaceud  to  prose, 

ril  write  poetical  commandments,  vhieb 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows. 

And  carry  precept  to  ^o  highest  piteli : 
I'll  call  the  work  "  Longinus  aer  a  Bottle," 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  AristoUew" 

ccv. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope ; 

Thou  shalt  not  set   ap    Wordawoith,  Coltfidge, 
Southey ; 
Because  the  first  is  erased  beyoud  ail  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  qoaint  aiid  mootliy  f 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  diflicnit  to  eope. 

And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  dtoulh  j : 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogen,  nor 
Conmiit — ^flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moora. 


t  ["  To  newspapers,  to  sermons,  which  the  teal 

Of  pious  men  have  pubh^ed  on  has  acts. "—MS.] 

•  [••  I'll  call  the  work '  Reflections  o'er  a  Bottle.'  "—MS^J 

*  ["  There  are  the  Lakers,  my  lord  :  ay,  the  whole  vcbool 
of  Glaramara  and  Skiddaw  and  Dunmailniise,  who  have  < 
the  vanity  to  be  in  the  habit  of  nndervaloing  vfMir  poetical 
talents.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  you  would  never  have  thouslit 
of  going  over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  his  Thalaba  .Mr.  ' 
Wordsworth  is  humbly  of  opinion  tliat  no  man  in  the  srorbl 
ever  thought  a  tree  beautiful,  or  a  mountain  grand,  till  lie 
announced  his  own  wonderful  perceptiont.  Mr.  Charles 
Lambe  thinks  you  wonld  never  have  written  Bcppo  had  he 
not  joked,  nor  Lara  had  he  not  sighed.  Mr.  Lloyd  half  sus- 
pects vour  lordship  has  read  bis  Nugn  Caiiorw :  now  all 
these  fancies  are  alike  ridiculous,  and  you  are  well  cntjiie*! 
to  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  at  them.  But  there  is  one 
Laker  who  praises  your  lonlship.— and  why  T  Becmasie  itrar 
lordship  praised  him.  This  is  Coleridge,  who,  on'  cbe 
strength  of  a  little  compliment  m  one  of  your  notes,  [see 
oii/f,  p.  136,]  ventured  at  last  to  open  to  the  gaae  of  tbedav 
the  long  secluded  loveliness  of  Christabel,— and  with  wbaA 
eflfect  his  bookseller  doUi  know.  Poor  Coleridge,  however . 
although  his  pamphlet  would  not  sell,  still  gloated  oc«r  the 
puff ;  and  he  gave  your  lord<hip.  in  return,  a  great  maay  rr«k- 
sonable  good  puffs  in  prose.  You  inav  do  very  wall  to  quia 
Wordsworth  for  his  vanity,  and  Soutiiey  for  ais  poinpoti»> 
ness  ;  but  what  right  have  you  to  say  any  thing  about  Mr 
Coleridge's  drinking  ?  Really,  ray  lord,  1  have  no  acmple 
in  saying,  that  I  look  upon  Uiat  line  ^  yours—*  Colertdse  t& 
dnmk.'  tuc.  as  quite  personal— shamefully  personal.  As 
Coleridge  never  saw  Don  Juan,  or,  tf  he  did.  fomc  tha 
whole  affair  next  morning,  it  is  nothing  as  reganSa  hoo ; 
but  what  can  be  expecteil  from  his  fnevids  *  Aas  not  aay 
one  of  them  (if  he  has  any)  aperfert  n^ht.  alter  readniK  that 
line,  to  print  and  publish,  if  he  pleases,  all  that  aU  the  workl 
has  heard  about  your  lordshin^a  own  life  and  cauvenatiOB  ^ 
And  if  any  one  of  them  should  do  so,  what  would  you,  av 
Lord  Byron,  think  of  it  r-^OHM  Be ll.] 
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CCVI. 
Thou  Bhalt  not  oovet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muae, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that's  his ; 
Thou  sholt  not  bear  false  witness  like  "  the  Bla«^*^ 

(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this ;) 
Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  is  true  criticismi  and  you  may  kias~- 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod ; 
But  if  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  G— d ! 

CCVII. 

If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray. 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt, 

Then  that  they'll  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say, 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert,) 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay : 
Besides,  in  Canto  Twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVIIL 

If,  after  all,  there  sfaoald  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 

Not  to  believe  my  verae  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  **  the  morel  cannot  find," 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies ; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 

They  also  lie  too — under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 
The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect, 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral ;) 
Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  British.' 

CCX. 
I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  sail  instead  of  honey, 
All  I  can  say  is— 4hat  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI. 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
Ail  other  magaxines  of  art  or  science, 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 


)  [For  the  strictures  of  •*  The  British/*  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing stanxa,  see  '*  Testimonies/'  No.  XVI.,  aiil«,  p.  391. ; 
and  compare  Lord  Byron's  **  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 
Graodfuolher's  Review,"  iposl^  ArpKivDix.)— **I  wrote  to 
you  by  laxt  post/*  says  Lord  B.,  Bologna,  Aug.  94.  1810, 
"  enclosing  a  btiffoomng  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to 
the  buffoon  Roberts,  who  Yum  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canis- 
ter to  his  own  tail.  It  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favorable  to  facetiousness, 
00  that  there  may,  perbans,  be  more  bitterness  than  enough 
for  that  sort  of  small  acid  punch."] 
I  [**Sueh  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm   with   youth— when  TuUus  flll*d   the 
chair."— FaANru.] 
*  ("  I  thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day."— MS.] 
«  ^*  Me  nee  femina.  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutnl, 

Nee  certare  juval  mero ; 
Nee  Tincire  no  vis  tempore  floribus.*'^HoE. 
['*  For  me,  alas  I  these  joys  are  o*er  ; 
For  me  the  remal  garland  blooms  no  more ; 


Have  not  essayed  to  multiply  their  clients. 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try, 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyriy. 

CCXIL 
"  Non  ego  hocferrem  calida  juventa 

Confute  PlancOf*^  Horace  said,  and  so 
Say  I  ;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 

Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 

I  was  most  ready  to  retuni  a  blow, 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King 

CCXIII. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  gray — 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day' — ) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  short,  I 

Have  squandered  my  whole  summer  while  'twas  May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  ray  life,  both  interest  and  principal. 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 

No  more — ^no  more — Oh  !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o*  the  bee, 

Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  7 

Alas  !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

CCXV. 
No  more — ^no  more — Oh  !  never  more,  my  heart. 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  worid,  my  tmiveise  ! 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 
Tlie  illusion 's  gone  forever,  and  thou  art 

Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse, 
And  in  thy  stead  Fve  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 
Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment 

CCXVI. 

Mydays  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more^ 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, — 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do  ; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er, 
Tlie  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.* 

No  more  the  feats  of  wine  I  prove. 

Nor  the  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  love."— Francis.] 
•  [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don 
Joan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell 
on  it,  show  how  new-fangled,  aj»  well  as  how  far  from  seri- 
ous, was  his  adoption  of  the  **  good  old-gentlemanly  vice." 
That  his  parsimony,  however,  was  very  fur  from  being  of 
that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as  **  withholding  men  from 
works  of  liberality."  is  apparent  from  all  that  is  known  of 
his  munificence  at  this  very  period.— Mooas.] 

**  Charity— purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  this  life— sometimes  for  viet,  but,  if  not  more 
•/f«n.  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— than  I  now 
possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I 
nave  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But. 
no  matter !  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted 
me  will  triumph — and  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  whieb 
have  stung  it."— Syrwi  Diary,  18S1.] 
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CCXVIL 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pieasuro  ; 
And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token, 

O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I've  spoken, 

**  Time  is.  Time  was.  Time 's  past  :"* — a  chymic 
treasure 
Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes — 
My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

CCXVIII. 
What  is  the  end  of  Fame  7*  His  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor ;" 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper/* 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,*  and  wone  bust' 

.  CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  7    Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  firet  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid ; 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.* 

ccxx. 

But  I  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  "  Alas  I 
All  things  that  have  been  born  were  boru  to  die. 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  is  grass ; 
You've  paas'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pass — 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  pune." 

CCXXI. 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader !  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser !  the  bard — that's  I — 

Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand,^ 
And  BO  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b'ye ! 

We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 

Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sampio— 

'Twere  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 


>  [The  old  leeend  of  Friar  Bacon  says,  that  the  brazen 
head  which  he  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  suc- 
cessively, "  Time  is"—"  Time  was"— and  "  Time  is  past," 
the  opportunity  of  catechizing  it  baring  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.] 

a  i**  Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers— thought  what  Fame 
was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  murder, '  that  Mr.  Wych,  ^- 
cer.  at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is 
believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He 
had  on  his  counter  (I  quote  faithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  of 
Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  waate  paper ^  &.c.  dec.  In  the 
cheese  was  found,  Ate,  and  a  leaf  of  Pamela  wrapped  round 
the  bacon  !'  What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luck- 
iest of  living  authors  (t.  e.  while  alive)— he  who,  with  Aaron 
Hill,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall 
of  Fielding,  (the  prote  Homer  of  human  nature.)  and  of  Pope 
(the  most  beautiful  of  poets)— what  would  he  have  said,  could 
he  have  traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the  French  prin- 
ces* toilets,  (see  Boswell's  Johnson.)  to  the  grocer's  counter, 
and  the  gipsy-murderer's  bacon  ! !  ?'— Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

>  ["  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar," 

&C.— BSATTIB.] 

*  ["  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byron,  being 
the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  never  sat  to 
either  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canvass  and  marble 
bavo  fixed,  with  such  magical  felicity,  the  very  air  and  ges- 


CCXXIL 

"  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  sditucle ! 

I  cast  thee  on  the  waters— go  thy  ways  ! 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  gciod. 

The  worid  will  find  thee  after  many  days.'^ 
When  Sonthey  's  read,  and  Wordsworth  aodentood, 

I  can't  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Soutbey's  every  line  : 
For  God's  sake,  reader !  take  them  not  for  miiio. 
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Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenuous  yooth  of  natioos, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain  : 

The  best  of  mothers  aud  of  educations 

In  Juan*8  case  were  but  employed  in  vain. 

Since,  in  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty." 

II. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school. 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fomtby 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool. 
At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  In  the  north ; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  « 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  coorac 

III. 
I  can*t  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all. 

If  all  things  be  considered:  first,  there  y 
His  lady-mother,  mathematicai, 

A ^never  mind ; — his  tutor,  an  old  aas ; 

A  pretty  woman — (that's  quite  natural, 

th  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  paaa ;) 
A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife— a  time,  aud  opportunity. 


tures  of  the  other  illustrious  men  of  this  a^re— our  Weliia^ 
tons,  our  Cannings,  our  Scotls,  and  Southeys.'^—Qurf.  Un. 
vol.  xliv.  p.  231.] 

•  ["  A  book— a  damn*d  bod  picture— and  worse  bosL*— 
MS.] 

"  [This  stanza  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  2i4  — 
**  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  nert^  de- 
serted the  body  while  the  latter  continued  in  a  perfect  msm. 
To  secure  this  opinion.  King  Cheops  is  said,  by  Herodotu* 
to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  t^^ 
subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raising  over  the  ^anmista  Jt»- 
mus'  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stooe  ecpul  ni 
weight  to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  is  just  three  tini<*!>  tbv. 
of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  across  Plymouth  Souoil , 
and,  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  oAr- 
row  chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small,  inint'aie 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  «eig:ht,  an  1 
so  carefully  closed  externally  as  not  to  be  perceniibfe.  Vrt, 
how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man !  Not  a  hotit 
was  left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the  stone  coffin,  or  inttie  vault, 
when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber.") 
'  ["  Must  bid  you  both  farewell  in  accents  bland.**— MS.: 
«  [See  Southey*s  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  rmhjme.^ 

•  ["  Begun  at  Venice,  December  13,  1818,— finished  Jan- 
uary 20,  1819."— Byron.] 

M  V*  Lost  that  most  precious  stone  of  stone»— his  raode&- 
ty."-MS.] 
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IV. 
Well — well,  the  world  most  tarn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  matiklnd  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails. 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  king  commands  as,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 
A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust, — perhaps  a  name. 

V. 
I  said,  that  Joan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 
'Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  learnM  to  rebel,) 
And  such  sweet  girls — I  mean,  such  graceful  ladies. 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike. 
Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like :' 

VI. 

An  Arab  hone,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle. 

No — none  of  these  will  do ;— and  then  their  garb  I 
Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas !  to  dwell 

Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 
A  canto— then  their  feet  and  ankles, — well, 

Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 

(And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come,  let's  be  steady — 

VII 

Chaste  Muse ! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — ^the  veil 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 

While  the  o'orpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale. 
Flashes  into  the  bean : — All  sunny  land 

Of  love  !  when  I  foiget  you,  may  I  fall 
To        pay  my  prayen — but  never  was  there  plann'd 

A  dress  tlirough  which  the  eyes  crive  such  a  volley, 

Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.' 

VIII. 

Bat  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  ion  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent. 

But  why  ? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
Twas  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark. 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 
Don  Jaan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and  though  Inez  grieved, 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings,) 

She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  believed : 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit 


I  [»•  But  d n  roe  if  I  ever  saw  the  like."--M8.) 

*  Kassioh—litenlly^  little  handkerchiefs— Uie  veils  most 
availing  of  St.  Mark. 

« ("Their  manners  mending,  and  their  morals  carinj^. 
She  taught  them  to  suppress  their  vice— and  urine.*' 
-MS.] 

*  ["  Hogg  writes  me.  that  Rcott  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in 
a  giilooi  wind;— durmg  which  wind  he  affirms  the  said 
Scott 'he  la  aure  is  not  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it.* 
Lord,  Lord !  if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  tasted  a 
little  open  boating  in  a  white  squall-or  a  gale  in  *  the  Gat' 


In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipped,  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education, 

Spurr*d  her  to  teach  another  generation.' 

XI. 

Juan  embarkM — the  ship  got  under  way. 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough  : 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay,^ 

As  I,  who've  croes'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough  ; 

And  standing  upon  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 

His  first — perhaps  his  last — farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 

The  growing  waters  ;  it  unmans  one  quite. 
Especially  when  hfe  is  rather  new : 

I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 
But  almost  every  other  country 's  blue. 

When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

XIII. 
So  Juan  stood,  bewilder'd  on  the  deck 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailon  sworoi 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck, 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 
.The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness  :*  try  it,  sir,  before 
You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true. 
For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  yon. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stem, 

Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far : 
First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn. 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war  ; 
There  is  a  sort  of  unexpress'd  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar : 
At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve. 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  most  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endeaxB— 

That  is,  till  deeper  grieis  congeal  our  tears. 


—how  it  would  enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations."— Ayron  Letters^  1814.] 

•  [My  friend.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Travels  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1629.  says  that  "sea-sickness  consists  of  vomiting— 
or  something  like  it,"  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  the 
malady,  is  to  take  45  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  uneasiness  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ob- 
serves, that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  I^rd  Byron, 
can  suit  only  a  very  young  and  vigorous  stomach  on  such 
occasions,  and  advises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  and 
ieviU,  with  quaiU.  suff.  of  hock  or  brandy  m  soda  water.-' 
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XVL 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babers  watcis,  still  remembenDg:  SioD : 

rd  weep, — but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 
And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on  ; 

Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servanis  tie  on 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 

And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh*d  and  thought, 
While  his  salt  tears  droppM  into  the  salt  sea, 

**  Sweets  to  the  sweet  ;'*  (I  like  so  much  to  quote  ; 
You  must  excuse  this  extract, — 'tis  where  she, 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave  ;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 

Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIII. 

"  Farewell,  my  Spain !  a  long  farewell !"  he  cried, 
"  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  1 
Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o*er, 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia ! — (here  he  drew 

Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  tlirough.) 

XIX. 

"  And  oh !  if  e*er  I  should  forget,  I  swear — 
But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea, 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair ! 
Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee  ; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.) 

XX. 

"  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia !  what  is  every  other  wo? — 

(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 
Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 


» rin  ITM,  while  Lord  Byron  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie, 
at  Dulwich,  among  the  books  that  lay  accessible  to  the  boys 
was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the 
Juno  on  the  Coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  Year  1795."  The 
pamphlet  attracted  but  little  public  attention  ;  but,  among 
the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove  it  was  a  favorite 
study :  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mind  of  Byron  may  have  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in  suggest- 
ing that  curious  research  through  all  the  various  accounts  of 
shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared  himseir  to 
depict,  with  such  power,  a  scene  of  the  same  description  in 
Don  Juan. ...  As  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 
him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doing,— with  as 
much  justice  might  the  Italian  author,  who  wrote  a  Discourse 
on  the  Militiiry  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  his  battles, 
have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge ;— with  as  much  justice  might  Puysegor 
and  Segrais,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.  So  little  was 
Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  his  Rime,  he  takes  pams  to  point  out  whatever 
coincidences  of  this  kind  occur  in  his  own  verses.— Moore. 

"  With  regard  to  the  charges  about  the  ShipwTeck,  I  think 
that  I  told  you  and  Mr.  Hobhoose,  years  ago,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fact; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual 
tacts  of  different  wrecks."— /wnJ  Bj^ron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

**  Of  late,  some  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  by  charffing  him  with  plagiarism.  There 
is  a  curious  charge  of  this  kind  lately  published,  w  hich  re- 


I  Julia,  my  love ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 

Oh  Julia ! — (this  ctusrd  vessel  pltehes  so)-— 
I  Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  !** 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart. 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  mlas !  attends. 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  ait. 
The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part 
Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  man 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

xxn. 

Love  *s  a  capricious  power:  Fve  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat, 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  coug^  and  cold, 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 

A^inst  all  noble  maladies  he*s  bold. 
But  vulgar  illnesses  don*t  like  to  meet. 

Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh, 

Nor  inflammations  redden  his  bliud  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 

Sea-sickness  death  :  his  love  was  perfect,  how  cba 

Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  call'd  the  most  holy  "  Trinidada,"' 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn  ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moneada 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  bom : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mom 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 


dounds,  in  reality,  to  the  noble  author'B  credit.  Bverr  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  sources  from  which  Shakspe^re 
took  the  stories  of  his  plays,  must  know  that  lo  '  Jubos  C«- 
sar*and  '  Coriolanus.*  he  has  taken  whole  dialoeue-s  ^nh 
remarkable  exactness,  from  North's  translation  or  Plutarrh. 
Now,  it  is  that  very  circumstance  which  impresses  tlK«e 
plays  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reality,  whicn  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
municate to  them."— TiMBs. 

Plutakch.— '*  I  am  Coiau  Mtriiut,  uko  kaik  iemr  l«  tJk^ 
selfe  particularly,  and  to  aU  the  VoUcrs  generally,  gfwM  km«1 
and  mi«cAte/e.  which  I  cannot  denie/«r  siy  twnmmt  of  C^mo- 
lanus  that  1  beare.  For  I  never  had  other  benefit  nor  rrc- 
ompense  of  the  true  and  paioefuU  semce  I  have  «Soue,  aud 
the  extreme  dangers  I  have  bene  in.  but  this  onely  jun^^w  , 
a  good  memorit  and  witnefse  o/  lAr  malice  m»d  ditpkamrt  ik-^ 
shouldest  bear  me.  Indeed.  IA«  name  on^  remainttk  Willi  tne  . 
for  the  rest,  the  envie  and  cnultte  of  tkt  peoplt  of  Rome  b  a  >  e 
taken  from  me,  by  the  sufTerjince  of  the  dastanlly  —^um** 
and  magistrates,  whohaveforsakmmr,  antl  let  me  be  baiushM 
by  the  people.  That  extremHi*  hath  now  driven  me  to  rvu>e 
as  a  poor  suter,  to  take  thy  chimnie  Mrtk,  not  of  any  M^p»  1 
have  to  save  my  life  thereby.  FonJ  I  Ud  ftartd  dt^ik,  I 
would  not  come  hither  to  put  myself  in  hazafd,** 

Shakspxabk  — 
"  My  name  u  Caiue  Afcrttur,  wKo  hath  done 
7b  thee  particularly,  end  to  alt  the  FoUcte, 
Grtot  hurt  and  mitckuf ;  thereto  witness  nay 
My  tumame,  Coriolanue  :  The  Mnii/wf  serrice. 
The  eztrrmr.  dangrrg.  and  the  drops  of  blciotl 
Shed  for  my  tlianklent  ootmtnr,  are  reqtuted 
But  with  that  eumatne :  a  goodmanory. 
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XXV. 

His  suite  couBisted  of  three  aerrants  and 

A  tutoTt  the  licentiate  Fedrillo, 
Who  Beveral  languages  did  understand, 

But  now  lay  sick  and  epeechlen  on  his  pilloWf 
And,  rocking  in  hie  hammock,  bng'd  for  land, 
H  is  headache  being  increased  by  eyery  billow ; 
I    And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
I    Hifl  h  vrth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 
'TwaA  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale  ; 
And  though  *twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mind. 

Some  landsmen  wonid  have  look'd  a  little  pale, 
For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  difFcreut  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow. 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 


xxvn. 

At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift. 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 

Whole  of  her  stem-frame,  and,  ore  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away  :  'twas  time  to  sound 

The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found.* 

xxvni. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 
The  water  rush*d  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling. 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,   bales  of 
muslin,* 

XXIX. 
Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients        [down. 

Would  have  been  vaiu,  and  they  must  have  gone 
Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 

But  for  the  pumps  ;  I'm  glad  to  make  them  known 
To  ail  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 
By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone, 
But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.' 


And  mtnets  of  Ike  malice  and  ditpUtuw 
Which  thou  ikouldst  btar  me :  oiWy  tktU  na 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitled  by  our  oastard  noMes,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hftlh  devoured  the  rest ; 
And  sufTer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
WhoopM  out  of  Rome.    Now.  this  extremity 
Halh  brouifht  me  to  thy  hearth  ;  Sot  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life  ;  for  if 
/  hadfear*d  death,  of  nil  men  i*  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee.'* 

CoriolanuM^  Act  4th.  Scene  &th.] 

1  ["  Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  had  been ;  and  a 
ndden  tkift  of  wtnd,  about  midnight,  threw  the  ship  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea^  vhieh  struck  her  afty  tore  away  the  rudder, 
Harted  the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her  stem  frame. 
The  pumps  were  imtnediatelu  sounded,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  the  water  had  Increased  Xofour  feet. *"— Loss  of 
tks  HertuUs.) 

*  ("  (^  gof^  wf  imstemtly  put  on  them,  and  the  remaimder  of 
OsptopU  employed  in  getting  up  nee  from  the  run  of  the  ship, 
Saa  heaving  it  over,  (o  come  at  the  leak,  if  possible.  Alter 
three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  Into  the  sea,  we  did 
get  at  tf ,  and  found  the  water  rushing  Into  the  ship  with  as- 
loolshiDg  rapidity ;  therefore  we  thrutt  »h»€t*,  sMrtt^  jacket*, 


XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate. 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again  :  ss  it  grew  late 

A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcend-^ — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.^ 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset ; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks,* 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  foi^et ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret. 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks. 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talked  of  by  the  divers. 
And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors 

XXXII. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away. 

Both  main  and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went. 

The  mainmast  follow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last,  (although  we  never  meant 

To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted,) 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted.* 

XXXIII. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o*er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot^ 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There*B  naught,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion :  thus  it  was, 

Some  plundered,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms. 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass  [qualms 

The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time  ;  fright  cured  the 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws  ; 

Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 

ClamorM  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 


that 


bales  ofmuslitty  and  every  thing  of  the. like  description 
could  be  got,  into  the  opening."— Loss  of  the  Hercules.} 

«  ['*  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifti/  tons  of  wa- 
ter an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  must  have  gone  down,  had  not 
our  expedients  been  attended  with  some  success.  The  pumps, 
to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  of  London.'*— Ibid.} 

*  [**  As  the  next  day  adoaneed,  the  weather  appeared  to  modern 
ate,  the  men  continued  incessantly  at  the  pumps,  and  every 
exertion  was  made  to  keep  the  ship  afioat.  Scarce  wsts  this 
done,  when  a  gust,  exceeding  in  violence  every  thing  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  skip  on  her  beam  ends.** 
—Loss  of  the  Centaur.} 

*  [**  The  ship  lau  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance,  irrevo- 
cably overset.  The  water  forsook  the  hold,  and  appeared  be- 
tween decks.**— /Wrf.] 

*  ["  Immediate  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  trusting,  when  the  ship  riffhled,  to  be  able 
to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  mi  ten-mast 
went  first  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  on 
the  ship,  and,  on  cutting  the  lanyardof  one  shroud,  the  tnoiii- 
mast  followed.  I  had  the  mortincation  to  see  the  foremast 
askd  bowsprit  also  go  over.  On  this,  the  skip  immediateljf  righted 
with  great  violence.** — Ibid.} 
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XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for* 
Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  yean, 

Got  to  the  Bpirit-rooDi,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears, 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  teara. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk. 

Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.' 

XXXVI. 

" Give  us  more  grog"  they  cried,  "  for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence."    Juan  answerM,  "  No  ! 

'Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 
But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 

Like  brutes:" — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he,' 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 

And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 

Was  for  some  mm  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 
And  made  a  loud  and  pioos  lamentation  ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation  ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  paa'd) 
To  quit  his  academic  occupation. 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  luUM :  the  masts  were  gone, 
The  leak  iucreased  ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  eflbrts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale— 
The  stronger  pumpM,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  sail.* 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  passM, 
Ajid  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect  f 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast, 
Nor  rag  of  canvass,  what  could  they  expect? 

But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
Tis  never  too  late  to  bo  wholly  wreck'd : 


>[*'  Perhaps  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  for." 
— MS-l 

s  C"  A  midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room, 
to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to  die  in  a 
itcte  of  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  in  other  respects 
orderly  in  conduct,  here  pressed  eagerly  upon  him.**— Lom 
of  the  Abergavenny J\ 

>  ['*  *  Gwe  us  some  grog,*  they  exclaimed,  *  it  wiU  btaB  one 
an  how  hence.*—*  I  knote  we  must  die,*  replied  the  gallant  offi- 
cer, coolly,  '  but  let  us  die  like  men  P — armed  with  a  brace  of 
pistols,  he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking." 
— /6ui.J 

*  C"  However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
held  our  own.  All  who  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  had 
been  employed  in  thrumming  a  saU.^—Ibid.^ 

*  [ "  which  was passedunder  the  ship*a  bottom,  and  I  thomgh^ 

had  some  effect.*'— /^ui.J 

0  f .« ♦Tis  ugly  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons."— MS.] 

The  ship  labored  m  much,  that  I  couid  »carce  hope  she 
swim  till  morning :  our  sufferings  were  very  great  for 
want  of  waier^^—Loss  of  the  Abergavenny.} 

B  [  * '  The  weather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  hUw  a  ttorm. 
The  ship  labored  greatly  ;  the  water  appeared  in  the  fare  amd 
after  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed,  and  the  chains 
of  the  pumps,  bv  constant  exertion,  and  friction  of  the  coils, 
were  rendered  almost  useless."— /frid.j 

*  ["  At  length,  the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  crew,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  Ac  cotUd  do  no 


would 


And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  dis 
*Ti8  not  80  pleasant  in  tho  Gulf  of  Lyoaa.* 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hiiri*d  them,  and  frem 
thence. 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  awav ; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  C 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  ntight  repose,  or  even  t 

A  jurymast  or  rudder,  or  conld  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hoor,^  which,  by  good  loek* 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a  dock. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  peihapa,  was  ratlier  less, 
But  the  ship  labor*d  so,  they  scarca  oould  liopa 

To  weather  out  roach  longer ;  the  diatres 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  oop« 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  aotid  meas^ 
Was  scant  enough :  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appeared  in  sight. 

Naught  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XLII. 

Again  the  weather  threaten'd, — again  blew* 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  alter  hold 
Water  appeared ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  aooMt  bold, 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  throufch 

Of  all  our  pumps : — a  wreck  complete  she  i«ll*d. 
At  mercy  of  the  wavea,  whose  meicica  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XLIIL 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tean 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  toid  the  capcain,  he 

Could  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  ycmm. 
And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  aunaiy  Ma, 

And  if  he  wept  at  length,*  they  were  not  feata 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  vromaa'a  be« 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  cbiMrsnf— 

Two  thmgs  for  dying  people  qoite  bewildering; 

XLIV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now** 

Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayeia  again,  and  made  a  row 
Of  candles  to  their  saints^^ — ^but  there  were  neae 


more  for  them.  Seeing  their  efforts  useless,  maay  of  th««D 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  children."— L«»«  of  tU  JLl«^ 
gavenny.} 

w  [>*  I  perceived  the  ship  atttUng  ^  the  ktmdJ^^itid^ 
It  [The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Lord  Byroio?%  owd 
copy  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues.  The  delight/nl  ootloqay  ct^ 
titl^  "  Naufraginm"  must,  as  it  is  obvious  from  bis  lonislup^ 
pencil-marks,  have  been  much  in  his  bands  *— **  Aderat  An> 
glus  quidam,  qui  promittebat  montes  anrcos  Virguu  Wi^- 
samgamicas,  si  vivus  attigisset  temun :  alii  multa  procnv 
tebant  ligno  crucis,  quod  esset  m  tall  loco.  Unum  aodtrx. 
non  sine  risu,  qui  dark  voce,  ne  non  exaudiretny.  poUioe- 
retur  Christophoro,  qui  est  Lutetiae  in  summo  templo,  mcos 
verius  quam  statua,  eemm  tantum  quantus  esset  tpse  Hor 
cum  vociferana  quantum  potent  identidem  inctticarct^  ^se 
forte  proximus  assistebat  ilh  notus,  cubito  ilium  tcittriu  ac 
submonuit :  Vide  quid  poUioeans :  ettamsi  renim  ommoia 
tuarum  auctinnem  facias,  non  iueris  solvendo.  Turn  kUe, 
voce  jam  pressiore,  ne  videlicet  exaudiret  Chrwto 
Tace,  inquit,  fatue  !  An  credis  me  ex  antmu  loqui  1  : 

contigero  terram,  non  daturas  sum  lib  caadrlam  l 

am  !'*  "  There  was  there  a  certain  EnKh»hman.  who  fmun^ 
ised  golden  mountains  to  Our  Lady  of  \Vais]n|[faaBk  if  Vh 
touched  land  again.  Others  promised  raaay  ibm^lo  itie 
Wood  of  the  Cross,  which  was  in  such  a  place.  I  hcMit  attr« 
not  without  laughter,  v»  ho.  with  a  clear  voice,  lest  be  a^wiiAd 
not  be  heard,  promised  Christupber,  who  is  at  Pana.<«ito 
top  of  a  church,— a  mountain  more  truly  than  a  stasun.-^ 
wax  eamdU  as  big  om  he  toa»  hemtt^.    When,  hawhng  e«&  a* 
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To  pay  them  with ;  and  aome  look'd  o*er  the  bow ; 

Some  hoisted  oat  the  l>oats ;  and  there  was  one 
That  befffif  d  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution, 
Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — ^in  his  confusion.' 

XLV. 
Some  lashM  them  in  their  hammocks ;  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair ; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gnashM  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their  hair ; 
And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun, 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware. 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
ITiilesB  witli  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.* 

XLVI. 
Tlie  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 
*Twas  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  sufTeriiig  leas: 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition  ;' 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  streos : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter. 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 
But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below,* 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon — 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVIII. 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pmnace,  had 

Been  stove  iu  the  t>eginniug  of  the  gale  f 
And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad. 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail,* 
And  one  our  for  a  must,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship^s  rail ; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 
To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

xux. 

Twas  twilight,  and  the  simless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil, 


liard  as  he  could,  the  man  reiterated  this  offer, an  acquaint- 
imce  that  by  rhancc  stood  next,  known  to  him,  touched  him 
with  his  elbow,  mu)  said—*  Have  a  care  what  you  promise  ,• 
though  you  make  an  auction  of  all  your  goods,  you'll  not  be 
able  to  pay.'  Then  he  says,  with  a  voice  now  lower,  to  wit, 
lest  Chnstonher  should  hear,—*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ; 
do  you  thmk  i  opeak  from  my  heart  ?  If  once  I  touch  land, 
I'll  not  givcllim  a  lullow  candle.'  "—Clarke's  Translatu>n.i 

>  ["  You  cannot  imagine,"  «ays  Cardinal  de  Relz,  (who 
narrowly  escape<t  xhtpwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)—*'  the 
horror  of  a  great  ctorm  :  you  com  m  little  imagine  the  ridicule 
«f%i.  Everyrxxly  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  confessing 
Ihemjielves.  The  private  captain  of  the  galley  caused,  in 
the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  hi*  embrotderrd  coat  and  hi* 
red  tear/  to  ttf  brought  to  him,  saying,  that  a  true  Spaniard 
ought  to  die  bearing  hts  kmg's  marks  of  distinction.  He  sat 
himself  down  in  his  great  elbow-chair,  and  with  his  foot 
struck  a  poor  Neapolitan  in  the  choirs,  who  not  being  able 
to  stand,  wan  cra>i  ling  along,  crying  out  aloud, '  Senhor  Don 
Kemando,  por  I'amor  de  Uioci,  confession.*  The  captain, 
when  he  struck  him.  said  to  him,  'Inimigo  de  Dios  piedes 
confession  !'  and  on  my  representing  to  him,  that  his  inter- 
fer«iic«  way  not  right,  he  said  that  that  old  man  gave  offence 
to  the  wliole  galley.  A  SJicihan  Observantme  monk  was 
preaching  at  the  f<x>t  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Franci.s  had 
appoaretl  to  him,  and  had  assured  him  that  we  should  not 
perL«h  I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  descri()e  all 
the  hdicoloiis  wights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions  "] 

•  (•*  Some  appeared  'perfectly  resigned,  went  to  their  havk- 
mocks,  and  desired  their  messmates  to  lash  them  in ;  others 
were  for  securing  themselves  to  gratings  and  small  rafts  ; 
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Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  fate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail.'' 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 


Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh*d,' 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd. 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical : — 
Their  preservation  would  haye  been  a  miracle. 

LI. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  IoosQ} 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars,* 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  put  off  overcrowded  with  their  crews  ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short.*" 

LII. 

Then  rose  fh>m  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  bravoi — 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell,*' 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suckM  with  her  the  whiriiug  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Lin. 

And  first  one  univenial  shriek  there  rush'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remoneless  dadi 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. *^ 


but  the  moat  predominant  idea  was  that  of  patting  on  their 
beet  and  cleanest  clothes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side." 
—Abergavennff.'i 

•  [**  Men  will  prove  hungry,  even  when  next  perdition.'* 

*  [»♦  Eight  bags  of  rice,  sixJUuks  of  mne,  and  a  small  , 
titf  of  salted  beef  and  pork^  were  put  into  the  long-boat, 
provisions  for  the  whole."— Wrec*  of  the  Sidney.] 

•  ["  The  yawi  was  stove  alongside  and  sunk.*'— Centaur.] 

*  [*'  One  oar  was  erected  for  a  main-mast,  and  the  other 
bent  to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets  for  a  saiV—Loss  of  the 
Wellington  Transport. "^ 

'  ["  Which  being  withdrawn,  discloses  but  the  frovTi 
Of  one  who  hates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,"  &c. — MS.] 

•  ['*  As  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved 
on  a  rafl  in  such  a  sea  as  this."— Crntaicr.] 

*  ["  Spars^  boom*,  hencoops,  and  every  thing  buoyant,  were 
therefore  cast  loose,  that  the  men  might  have  some  chance 
to  save  themselves.*'— Lm«  of  the  Pandora.} 

»  [*•  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a 
heavy  lurch  to  port,  and  then  went  down,  head  foremost.**— Lady 
Hobari.} 

»  [**  At  this  instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  she 


was  going  down,  and  bidding  him  farewell,  leapt  <»verboard : 
the  crew  nad  iust  time  to /«aD  ov^Aoar '  *  "  "  ""  ' 
tering  a  wtost  drtadful  yeU."—Pandora.1 


lUSt  time  to  leap  overboard,  which  they  did,  ut- 
rtadful  yeU."—Pandora.1 
» [How  Bocurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  pro* 
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LIV. 

The  boats,  as  itated,  had  got  off  before, 
And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew  ; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew, 

There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 
And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 

Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish*d :  near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what 's  worm,  alas ! 

When  oyer  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 

Takes  oflTone  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what 's  come  to  pass, 

They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 

LVL 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place  ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 
For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 

Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo*s  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case : 

Battista,  though,  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita,) 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVII. 
Pedro,  his  yalet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jnmp*d  into  the  wave, 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave ; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close. 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 
And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it 

LVIII. 
A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jdse's, 

His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness— stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink  ; 
And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd.* 

LIX. 

He  also  stuff'd  his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too. 

Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would. 
Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do, 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd  ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 

And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill. 

Thus  re-embark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 


gress  of  a  shipwreck,  to  the  finai  catastrophe .'— Sia  John  Bab- 
sow  :  History  of  tht  Bounty.} 

>  r"  The  boat,  lieing  fastened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  ihan  a  dog  of  mine 
came  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  I  took  him  in."— 
Shiptereck  of  the  Betsey.] 

*  V*  It  blew  a  violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed ;  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  wove,  it  teas 
too  much  to  be  set,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  in,  for 
we  were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress  ;  the  sea  atrl- 
ing  over  the  ttem  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bale  vith  all 
9ur  might. "^—Bligh's  Open  Boat  Navigation.  See  Babbow*r 
Sventfrnl  History,  p.  99.] 


LX. 

'Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  eo  stiffly  yet. 
That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the  i 

llioogh  on  the  wave*s  high  top  too  mach  to  net* 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeso : 

Each  sea  curl'd  o*er  the  stem,  aud  kepi  them  wee* 
And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  eaue,* 

So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp'd* 

And  the  poor  little  cuttar  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXI. 
Nine  souls  more  went  in  her:  the  long-boat  still 

Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 
Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 
Though  every  wave  roll'd  menacing  to  filli 

And  present  peril  all  before  surpaiii'd,* 
They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  eatter. 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

LXII. 

Hie  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 

Of  the  continuanee  of  the  gale :  to  nm 
Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine, 

Wss  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done  r 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  mm  and  wine 

Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begim* 
To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  In^ 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  bat  raga. 

LXIII.  I 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space  ^ 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion ; 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case,  | 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immeimii« 
While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 

At  watch  and  watch  ;  thus,  shivering  like  the  tertlaa 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill'd  their  boat, 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  ooaL* 

LXIV. 

'Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it :  this  is  obvious  to  phyticians. 

When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor  wife, 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditioBS^ 

Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  kniib 
Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visiona: 

Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity. 

And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity* 

LXV. 

'Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  othere,— ^od  knows  why. 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — ^yet  so  true  it  is. 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die : 

Of  any  creditors  the  woret  a  Jew  it  is. 
And  that 's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  caah  that  way, 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 


*  [*'  Before  it  was  dark,  a  blankei  was  diaoov«f«d  in 

boat.  This  was  immediately  beut  to  one  of  the  stietrb<-ns 
and  under  it,  as  a  sail^  wc  scudded  all  night,  in  expecutjoo 
of  being  sisallowed  by  every  ware.'' — Cnttmir.) 

*  ['*  The  gun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  tn^Kvlioi  of  a  S99<rt 
gale  ofwind.—Vfe  could  do  nothing  more  than  ran  bcfi»v 
the  sea.—/  served  a  tea-tpoontul  of  nm  to  etrry  ptrs^e^  TUc 
bread  we  found  was  dajnage'd  anO  rotten.**— Buoa.l 

*  C"  As  our  lodging  wns  very  wrcfchod  and  oonfined  far 
want  of  rooat,  I  endeavored  to  remrdy  this  daCeoL  by  piwifM(! 
oursefves  at  leatchand  watch  .*  SO  thnt  sm  A«(f  always  nft  Qp, 
while  the  other  half  lay  down  In  the  bdtom  of  the  boas,  wiB^ 
nothing  to  cover  us  but  the  keaf>ms.*''-Ihid.] 


I 


J 
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LXVI. 

*Ti8  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 
They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 

More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 
And  etand  like  rocke  the  tempest  s  wear  and  tear  ; 

And  hardship  still  has  been  the  tailor's  lot, 
Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 

She  had  a  carious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 

Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Arga 

LXVII. 

But  man  is  a  caniivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey : 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way, 

Your  laboring  people  thinlt  beyond  all  question. 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIIL 

And  thos  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm, 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew. 

And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Luird  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision,    • 
lostead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrajices,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men ! 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine. 

But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX. 

The  fonrth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air,* 
And  Ocean  slomber'd  like  an  unweanM  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there, 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  oonld  they  do?    and  hunger's  rage  grew 
wild: 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating. 

Was  kiird,  and  portioned  out  for  present  eating.* 


*  ("  The  fourth  day  came,  and  not  a  breath  of  air,  4tc."— 
Blioh.] 

<  V*  The  fourth  day  we  be^n  to  suffer  exceedingly  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  I  then  seized  my  dog,  and  pluneed  my 
knife  into  bis  throat.  We  caught  his  blood  in  tlie  hat,  re- 
ceiving in  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  over;  we  after- 
vvanJn  drank  in  turn  out  of  the  hat,  and  feit  ourselves  re- 
freshed.**->&'Mpirreeik  of  the  Bttaty.^ 

"  ("  Now,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with 
his  dog,  a  party  came  to  lell  him  their  necessities  were  such, 
that  they  must  eat  the  dog  or  starve.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.'s 
desire  to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force 
and  kilied  him.  Thinking  he  ue^icntitied  to  a  share,  he 
partook  of  their  repast.  Tiirce  weeks  afterwards,  recollect- 
ing the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  be  went  to  it,  and  was 
gi»d  to  make  a  meal  of  the  jiawf  ani  jAin."— Commodobk  Bt- 

*  [The  fact  of  men,  in  extreme  cases,  destroying  each 
tiWxer  for  the  sake  of  appeasiug  hunger,  is  but  too  well  es- 
lalili^hed— and  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  raft  of  the  French 


LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Jnan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

The  c|pature  was  his  father^s  dog  that  died. 
Now  feeling  all  thtf  vulture  in  his  jaws, 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  favor  one  of  the  fore-paws,* 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devoured  it,  longing  for  the  other  toa 

LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 
Blister'd  and  scorch'd,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea. 

They  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none, 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done. 
Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 

The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

(.\lthough  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXXIII. 

At  length  one  whisperM  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew. 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound  ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufierer  knew, 
'Twas  but  his  own,  suppressed  till  now,  he  found  r 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  bkwd. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food.* 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared  j 

Some  leathern  cape,  and  what  remained  of  shoes ;     * 

And  then  they  looked  around  them,  and  despair'd. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose  ;  | 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,*  and  prepared, 
But  of  materials  that  much  shock  the  Muse — 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix*d,  and 
handed, 

In  silent  horror,"  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded. 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 
None  in  partictUar  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

eTwas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 


frigate  Mednse,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
also  on  the  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus 
frigate  was  lost.— Si  a  John  Babsow.] 

»  ["  Being  driven  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  $odk*d 
their  shoea,  and  two  hairy  capg  which  were  among  them,  in 
the  water ;  which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
But  day  after  day  having  passed,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  hornble  and 
dreadfiu  expedient  of  eating  each  other  :  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food 
of  the  others,  they  ca&t  lots  to  determine  the  suflerer."— 
Sufferingi  of  the  Crew  of  the  Thomag.] 

•  f  **  The  let*  were  imwu :  the  captain,  summoning  all  his 
strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  <if  each  man, 
folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a  hat.  and  shook  them  to- 
gether. The  crew»  meanwhile,  preserved  an  evful  tnlmce; 
each  eve  was  ftxed  and  each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  cverv  counteimnce.  The  unhappy 
person,  with  manly  fortitude  resigned  hmiself  to  his  miser- 
able associates."— Fammr  in  the  Amertcan  ahip  Peggy.} 
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LXXVI. 

He  but  reqaested  to  be  bled  to  death : 
The  Burgeon  had  his  instraments,  and  Ued^ 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath,  « 

You  hardly  could  perceive  wfien  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bred, 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd, 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist 

LXXVII. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee. 

Had  his  firat  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

PreferPd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins :' 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 

Regaled  two  sharks,  who  foUow'd  o*or  the  billow— 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIIl. 
The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food  ; 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more  ; 

'Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 
Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  roaster. 

LXXIX 

'Twas  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  fact, 
The  consequence  was  awfiil  in  the  extreme ; 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 
Went  raging  mad' — Lord !  how  they  did  blaspheme ! 

And  foam  and  roll,  yriih  strange  convulsions  rack'd, 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a  mountain-stream. 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing. 

And,  with  hyssna-Iaughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infliction, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough.  Heaven  knows  ; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 

Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes  ; 

But  others  ponderM  on  a  new  dissection. 
As  if  not  warned  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 


>  [*'  He  rtquesied  to  be  bled  to  deaths  the  surgeon  being  with 
them,  and  baving  his  case  of  inslruwunts  in  nis  pocket  when 
he  quitted  the  ship."— Thomas.} 

'  ['*  No  sooner  bad  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein, 
than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
blood  as  tt  flowed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the  vic- 
tim's departing  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  preyed  upon  them  to  so  frightful  a  de- 
gree.'*— /6irf.] 

3  ['*  Those  who  glutted  themselves  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retamed  the  unnatural  food,  soon 
perished  with  raging  tiuoirify,"  iLC.—Ibid.i 

<  [*•  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  find- 
ing it  supplied  our  mouUis  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
chewing  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a  bit  of  can- 
vass, or  even  lead."— Juno.} 

•  ["  Ou  the  25th,  at  noon,  we  caught  a  noddy.  I  divided  it 
mto  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening  we  caught  two  boo- 
6t>i."— Bliom.] 

*  ["  Quandb  ebbe  detto  cib,  con  gli  occhi  torti 

Riprese  il  teschio  misero  co*  denti, 
Che  furo  all'  osso,  come  dHm  can  lorti." 

The  passase  is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Dante's  last 
traolalor,  Mr.  Ichabod  Wright-^ 


LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  apon  the  mastttt's  mate* 
As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  becatae* 

Besides  being  much  aveno  frooi  soch  a  fate. 
There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  fint  ^ 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late  ; 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving 

Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadis, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladlesi 

Lxxxn. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remain'd. 
But  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid, 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constraint. 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made  ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain*d, 
Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead  ^ 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a  noddy .^ 

And  then  they  left  ofl*  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXIIL 

And  if  Pedrillo*s  fate  should  shocking  be. 

Remember  Ugolino*  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-teneroy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale :  if  foe«  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

*Tia  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  oar  friends. 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  aeantft 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Danto. 

LXXXIV. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain. 
For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  oifearth 

When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  Ull  taught  by  pain, 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth  ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  famish'd  boat's-crew  had  yonr  begtb. 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  beD, 

You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — in  a  waJL 


LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet. 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 
And  when  they  decm'd  its  moisture  was  coroplete. 

They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher* 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sw««t 

As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 

They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

'*  Then  both  my  hands  through  anguish  I  did  bite ; 
And  they,  supposing  that  from  want  of  food 
I  did  so,  sudden  raised  themselves  upright. 
And  said—*  O  father,  less  will  be  our  pain. 
If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us :  thou  didst  bestow 
This  wretched  flesh— lis  thine  to  take  aguin  -. 
Then  was  I  calm,  lest  they  the  more  should  gneve 
Two  days  all  silent  we  remain'd.    O  thou 
Hard  Earth !  why  didst  thou  not  beneath  us  cleave  f 
Four  days  our  agonies  had  been  delay'd 
When  Gaddo  at  my  feet  his  body  threw. 
Exclaiming,  '  Father,  why  not  give  us  aid  T* 
He  died— and  as  distinct  as  here  1  stand 
I  saw  the  three  fall  one  by  one,  before 
The  sixth  day  closed  :  then,  groping  with  my  Usad, 
I  felt  each  wretched  corpse.  Tor  siirht  bad  lailM: 
Two  days  I  call'd  on  (hose  who  were  no  more* 
Then  hunger,  stronger  even  than  grief»  pref«ii*d.'* 
T%is  said — aside  h%*  vengeftd  ryes  WMte  tar»MK, 
And  wnih  his  teeth  agatn  ike  skali  he  lost. 
Fierce  as  a  dog  to  gwue  the  very  bone. 

Infrrm,  &  XXX,  v.  69  1 
«  ["  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a  squall,  whiclk  bvoa^ 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  as  it  was  accompaaied  w«4 
heavy  rain :  we  had  no  means  of  catching  it,  but  bf  spread* 
ing  out  our  clothes :  catching  tine  drops  as  they  leli,  «s 
tqmeezing  thewi  out  of  our  clotbcs.'*— C««tiiir«J 
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LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  iipe,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
Siick'd  in  tlie  moisture,  which  like  nectar  streamed ; 

Their  throats  were  OTeiu,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black, 
Aa  the  rich  man**  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 

To  be^  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  eeem'd 

To  taste  of  heaven — If  thia  be  true,  indeed, 

Some  Christiana  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVII. 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
'        But  he  died  early  ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
i    liiH  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
I        Oiio  glance  at  him,  and  said,  "  Heaven's  will  be 
I    I  can  do  nothing,*'  and  he  saw  him  thrown       [done  ! 

lulo  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan.* 

1  LXXXVIII. 

1  The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 
1        Of  a  soft  check,  and  aspect  delicate  ;* 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate  ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
i   With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

[  LXXXIX. 

I   And  o'er  him  bout  his  sire,  and  never  raised 

I        His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

i   From  his  pale  lips,  and  over  on  him  gazed, 

And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 
And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  Him  half  glazed, 

Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  secm'd  to  roam, 
He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain.' 

XC. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiffen  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past. 


>  ("Mr.  Wa(le*s  boy.  a  stout  healthy  lad^  died  early,  and 
almost  wilhout  s  groan ;  while  another,  uf  the  same  age, 
but  of  a  less,  promising  uppeurance,  held  out  much  longer. 
Their  fathers  were  t>uln  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boys  were 
taken  ill.  Wade,  hearing  of  his  son's  illness,  answered, 
with  indilTerence.  tliat  he  could  do  nothing  /or  Aun,  and  left 
him  to  his  fate.**— ./miw.J 

'  I*'  The  other  father  hurried  down.  By  that  time  only 
three  or  four  plunks  uf  the  (]uurter-deck  remained,  just  over 
the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  this  i>pot  the  unhappy  man 
led  his  son,  making  hiin  fiist  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  hi8t>eing 
wajshed  away."— /6t<f.] 

>  ["  Whenever  the  boy  »os  aeited  with  a  fit  of  retching,  the 
fnther  lilted  hua  up  and  wiptd  away  the  foam  from  hit  lipt ; 
uu<\  \{  A  shower  camr,  he  made  him  open  his  mouth  to  re- 
cetvr  the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  tnto  i/  from  o  rag." — 
Ibtd.] 

4  ["In  this  aflecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  five 
(lav9,*Ull  the  boy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  un- 
willing to  believe  tlie  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  wistfully 
at  It,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  enteriatn  any  doubt,  watched 
II  m  silence  until  it  was  carried  of  by  sea  ;  then  wrapping 
himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down,  and  rose  no  more  ; 
though  he  must  have  lived  two  days  longer,  as  we  judged 
from  the  tfuivering  of  hu  limbSf  when  a  wave  broke  over 
huur-lbid.] 

» (ThU  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a  shipwTeck  is 
utrangeW  and  disgustingly  broken  nv  traits  of  low  humor 
and  bufloonery  ;— and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans 
of  an  agonizing  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to 
faceUous  stories  of  Juan's  begging  the  paw  of  his  father's 
dog,  and  refusUig  a  ilice  of  hia  tutor !— as  if  it  were  a  fine 


He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast  \* 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering.* 

XCI. 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 

Keating  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free, 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that 's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

XCII. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  cameleon, 

The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun. 
Brought  forth  in  puiple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 

Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blendiuff  every  color  into  one,* 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle, 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.) 

XCIII. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen — 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

'Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 

Folks  are  discouraged  ;  and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 

Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hope — 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.^ 

XCIV 

About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage,  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course,)  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes. 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  fluttered  round  them  till 
Night  fell : — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still.' 

thing  to  be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compassion  were  fit 
only  to  be  laughed  at.— JipraBY.] 

"  I  will  answer  your  fnend,  who  objects  to  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did 
not  (in  intention,  at  least)  heighten  the  fun.  His  metaphor 
is,  that '  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same 
time.'  Blessings  on  his  experience  !  Ask  him  these  questions 
about  *  scorching  and  drenching.'  Did  he  never  play  at 
crir.ket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather  .'  Did  he  never  spill  a 
dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer, 
to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  T  Did  he  never 
swim  m  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on 
his  head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ?  Did  he 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— ning  liis  eyes 
and  his  valet's  ?  Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake, 
fishing,  and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank, 
afterwards, '  scorched  and  drenched,*  like  a  true  sportsman  ? 
*  Oh  for  breath  to  utter !— but  make  him  my  compliments  ; 
he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  nil  that— a  very  clever  fellow."— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug.  IS,  1819.} 

•  [♦'  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ; 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightness ;  it  cncoimmi^ses  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of^  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it.'*— Hon  of  Utrach.] 

^  [An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  by  an  ever- varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  has  been  of  great  service 
in  suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers.] 

*  C"  About  this  time  a  beautiful  whtte  bird,  web-footed,  and  not 
mnlike  a  dove  tn  stse  and  plumage,  hovered  over  the  mast-head 
of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitchuig  of  the  boat, 
freooently  attempted  to  perch  am  it,  and  continued  to  Jlmtter 
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xcv. 

But  in  this  caae  I  also  mutt  remark, 

'Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  uot  perch, 

Becaiise  the  tackle  of  our  shattered  hark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church 

And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 
Returning  there  from  her  succeasful  search, 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 

They  would  have  oat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

XCVI. 
With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow. 

But  not  with  violence  ;  the  stars  shone  out. 
The  boat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "  No !" 

The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 
Some  swore  that  Uiey  heard  breakers,  others  guns,^ 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVII. 
Ab  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore, 
If  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray. 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more  :* 
And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes  and  saw  a  bay, 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore  ; 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIII. 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 
And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare,* 

Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care  ; 

While  a  few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 

Asleep :  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 
They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk's-bill  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her,^ 
Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  muid 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter. 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  detiverance. 


The  land  appeared  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 


there  till  dark.  Trilling  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it 
was  considered  by  us  all  as  a  nrovUiou*  omen.**^Lou  of  the 
LttdyHobart.} 

1  ["  I  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  against 
being  deceived  by  the  ajnearaitce  of  Imd,  or  caliing  out  till 
they  were  convinced  of  toe  reality,  raorc  especially  as  fog- 
batiks  are  often  mistaken  for  land  :  several  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows nevertheless  repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  hreakert, 
and  some  the/rui^  of  guns."^Jbid.] 

s  C"  At  length  one  of  them  broke  into  a  most  unmoderaie 
ewearingfU  ojjoy^  which  I  could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  hie  Hfe,  if  what  he  now  saw  woe  not 
land."^Centa»tr.1 

*  ["  The  joy  at  a  speedy  relief  affected  us  all  in  a  most 
remarkable  way.  Many  buret  into  teare;  eame  looked  at  each 
other  wUh  a  stupid  stares  as  if  donbtftU  of  the  reality  of  what 
they  saw ;  while  sereral  were  in  such  a  lethargic  condition, 
that  no  animating  words  could  rouse  them  to  exertion.  At 
this  affecting  period,  1  proposed  offering  up  our  solemn 


To  what  part  of  the  eaith  they  bad  been  taHrM, 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  tint  Hmw ; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  iEtna*  eome  the  trigfaUiMGa 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  iriaads. 

CI. 

Meantime  the  current,  with  ■  rinng  gale. 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  sboiv, 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  speetne,  dull  and  polv  : 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four. 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  thoee  befofv, 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow'd  them,  aikd  duskk'd 

The  spray  into  their  faces  u  they  splaah'd. 

cn. 

Famine,  despair,  odd,  thlnt,  and  heat,  bad  doaa 
Their  woiic  on  them  by  turns,  and  thino'd  thcan  to 

Such  thuigs  a  mother  had  not  known  her  soa 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew  f 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  soorch'd,  thus  one  by  Que 
They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 

But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self<«laughter. 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

CUI. 

As  they  draw  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  secsn 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  therei 
They  felt  the  fraehnesB  of  its  growing  grseu, 

That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooth'd  the  air. 
And  fell  upon  their  glazod  eyes  like  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bars — 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 
The  shore  look'd  wild,  without  a  tr«ce  of  man. 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves  ;  but  tliey 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  th«y  ran. 

Though  right  aliead  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray. 
But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  ovenet  her.* 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont ; 

And  having  leam'd  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river, 
Had  often  tum'd  the  art  to  some  account : 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever, 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  paas'd  the  Helle^Mmt, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did.^ 

thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  miraculous  delirersnee.**— X«4f 
Hobart.] 

4  ["  After  having  suffered  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  tlur«« 
for  many  days,  they  providentially  took  a  oMitf  lortls  whilst 
floating  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  «al«r."— TXmm*.] 

•  [**  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  slctn  and  bones»  oar 
limbs  were  full  of  sores,  and  we  were  clothed  in  rag».  An  it>- 
different  spectator  would  have  been  at  a  luea  which  rooM  to 
admire,  the  eves  of  famine  sparkling  aiiastDediata  rettci.  ur 
the  horror  of  liieir  pres^ervcrs  at  the  sight  of  so  many  a;wctnssi 
whose  ghastly  countenances,  if  the  cauM*  had  be«n  unknown, 
would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity.**— Bliom.; 

•  C"  They  discovered  land  ncAl  aAe<uf.  and  steered  for  jt 
There  being  a  very  heavy  surf,  tfaev  endeavored  to  turs  itc 
boat's  head  to  it,  which,  from  weakness*  ihey  were  imaSrie 
to  complete,  and  soon  afterwards  the  boat  wmhI.**-*!^ 
of  Deserters  from  SL  Helena] 

1  [See  anii,  p.  5&5.] 
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CVL 

So  here,  thoii4{;h  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 
He  baoy'd  hie  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark, 
That  carried  on  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVII. 

Nor  yet  had  he  airived  but  for  the  oar. 
Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wasb'd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 

And  the  hard  wave  o*erwhelm'd  him  as  'twas  dash*d 

Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waten  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash'd  ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

Roird  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  from  the  sea : 

CVIII. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clang 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  relnctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung. 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 

And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung. 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose. 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  looked  for  those 
Who  long  had  beeu  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

But  none  of  them  appeared  to  share  his  woes, 
Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famieh*d  three, 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach,  for  burial  ground. 

CX 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast, 
And  down  he  sunk  ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pas^'d : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar,  (their  jury -mast,) 
And,  like  a  wither*d  lily,  on  the  laud 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e*er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 
How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 

He  knew  not,  for  the  eaith  was  gone  for  him, 
And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 

For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 
And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pess*d  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 
And  tingling  vein,  seem'd  throbbing  back  to  life. 
For  Death,  though  vanquished,  still  retired  with  strife. 

CXIT. 
His  eyes  he  openM,  shut,  again  unclosed. 

For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness ;  he  thought 
He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 

And  felt  again  with  his  deB|>oir  overwrought. 
And  wished  it  death  iu  which  he  had  reposed, 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 
And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 


CXHI. 
*Twas  bending  close  o*er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 

Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath  ; 
And  chafing  him,  the  soil  warm  hand  of  youth 

Recall'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death ; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 

Each  pulM  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scaree-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 

Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 

Fillow'd  his  death -like  forehead ;  then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  dreuch'd  by  every  storm ; 

And  watch 'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 

A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
The  gentle  giri,  and  her  attendant, — one 

Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof'd  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair 

CXVI. 
Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 

That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  lock*  were  roli'd 

In  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 

They  neariy  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  conunand, 
Ab  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

CXVII. 
Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hae. 
Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 

Deepest  attraction  ;  for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 

Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 
'Tis  as  the  snake  lata  coil'd,  who  poms  his  length. 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIII. 
Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pore  dye 

Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 
Short  upper  lip— «weet  lips !  that  make  us  sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  done— 
I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.)' 


CXIX- 

111  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 

A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws, 

They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 

No'er  compassed,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought 

>  C"  A  set  of  humbug  rascals,  when  all 's  done— 
I've  seen  much  liner  women,  npe  and  real, 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  d— — d  ideal.**— M8.] 
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CXX. 

And  Buch  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  care : 

Her  dress  was  very  diiferent  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colon  not  so  grave ; 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  oat  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seom  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 
Her  drees  was  many-color'd,  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face. 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone : 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

Flashed  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  ehocking, 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry  ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free  ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long  ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

cxxni. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheered  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions, 

Which  are— (as  I  must  own) — of  female  growth. 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions : 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e*er  was  cook'd  since  Homer*8 

Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new-comers. 

CXXIV. 

I'll  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
L«8t  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize  : 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid  ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

cxxv. 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  yonth, 

And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 
But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 
Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 

A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 
Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 

A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — ^though  of  men, 
Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  fish'd 

For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wished  ; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 

Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 


CXXVII. 
He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 

(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyeladew} 
A  very  handsome  hooBe  from  out  bis  guilt. 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease  ; 
Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  Mood  bo  9p9t. 

A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please  ; 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building. 
Full  of  barliaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

cxxvin. 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  oallM  Haid^, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  tlie  Eastern  Isleii ; 

Besides,  so  very  beantiful  was  she. 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles ; 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree, 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiies 

Rf'jected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 

How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 
The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  fooad» 

Insensible, — not  dead,  bat  nearly  so, — 
Don  Juan,  almost  famishM,  and  half  drown'd  ; 

But  being  naked,  she  was  shock*d,  you  know. 
Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound. 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  "  to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger**  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse, 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave  ; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  '*  Mtc,** 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave. 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXL 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  siie  tliought  it  beat 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

And  when,  at  last,  he  opou'd  his  black  eyes. 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest ; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size, 
It  opened  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven — 
(St  Paul  says,  'tis  the  toll  which  most  be  given.) 

CXXXIL 

They  made  a  fire, — ^but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  U\ty  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch ; 

But,  by  Grod's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  iu  such  pleotT, 

That  Uiere  was  fuel  to  have  furoishM  twenty. 

cxxxni. 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  peliflse, 

For  Haid^e  stripped  her  sables  off  to  make 

His  couch  ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ea«», 
And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake. 

They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece,' 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybreak 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 

For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  co^e,  bread,  and  fish. 

1  ['*  And  such  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse.'*— MS,] 
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CXXXIV. 

And  thus  thoy  left  him  to  hw  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top.  or  like  the  dead. 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps,  (God  only  knows,) 
Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  luird  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread* 

ThrobbM   in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 

Unwelcome  Tisions  of  our  former  years, 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  team. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless: — ^but  the  maid. 
Who  smoothM  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stayed, 
And  tum*d,  believing  that  ho  call'd  again. 

He  slumber'd  ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said, 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen,) 

He  had  prouounced  her  name — ^but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went, 

Eujoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Bettor  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant, 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two  's  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do, 
In  gaiuing  ult  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 

cxxxvn. 

The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clashed  upou 

His  ntit ;  the  runhing  of  the  neighboring  rill. 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun. 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

Had  suiTer'd  more — ^his  hardships  were  comparative* 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  "  Narrative."' 

cxxxvni. 

Not  so  Haid^e :  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er,   [bled, 

DrcamM  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stum- 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 
And  calPd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 

In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek — 

They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 
With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 

Sweet  skies,  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 
And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 


«C" 


[ ••  which  often  spread, 

And  come  like  opening  bell  upon  the  mind, 
No  '  basele8«  fabric,'  but  *  a  wreck  behind.'  "—MS.] 
'  Hud  e'er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep  ;— 
And  those  who  are  not  drown'd,  at  least  may  sleep."— 
MS.J 

»  [Entitled  "  A  Narralire  of  the  Honorable  John  Byron, 
{Comnio<lore  in  a  Inte  expedition  round  the  world,)  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  grent  diiktreii»rs  suffered  by  himself 
and  his  oonipaniuns  on  the  cotutt  of  Patasonia,  from  the 
year  1740,  till  tbeir  arrival  in  England.  lUd ;  written  by 
IIifn«elf.**  This  iiiirrative,  one  of  the  most  mterestmg  that 
e\er  appeared,  was  published  in  176(^.] 

•  I"  Wore  for  a  husband— or  some  such  like  brute."— MS.] 

•  r *•  although  of  late 

I've  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  day  to  night**— MS.] 

•  (In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a  most  inge- 
nioas  essay  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  as  a  mere 
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Bright  Phsbus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 

With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 
And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  moaming  snit 
Worn  for  a  husband,— or  some  other  Irate.* 

CXL. 
I  say,  the  san  is  a  oMSt  gtorioos  sight, 

IVe  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  lato 
I  haye  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,* 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fato ; 
And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,*  begin  your  day  to  dato 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffinM  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four.'' 

CXLI. 

And  Haid^e  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curnd  into  a  blush. 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush, 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Red  Sea--but  the  sea  is  not  red.* 

CXUI. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame. 
And  young  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with  dew. 

Taking  her  for  a  sister  ;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.* 

CXLIII. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid6e  stcppM 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful,)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapp'd  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 
And  thna  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 
All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying, 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stiiless  air: 
But  Zoe  the  mean  time  some  eggs  was  frying. 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Most  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket 


piece  of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saving  that  might  be 
made  in  Paris  alone,  by  using  «iiiw*tfi«  tiutead  o/caiMUc«,  at 
ninety-six  millions  of  French  livres,  or  four  millions  ster- 
ling per  axiwiii.— Hill.] 

'  [The  plan  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  has 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  ex pressions ; 
andwhen  old  people  have  been  examined,  regarding  the 
causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  in  one  par- 
ticular,—that  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  early.— Sia 

JOHH  SlNCLAia.] 

*  (**  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants 
of  coral,  spread  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained this  name.**— BaecB.] 

»  t '•  just  the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I  should  like  to  do  ;— 

But  I  have  done  with  kisses— having  ki5s*d 

All  those  that  would— regretUng  those  I  miss'd.**— MS.] 
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CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feeliuj^  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a  shipwrecked  yoath  would  hungry  be ; 

Besides,  being  leas  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little, 
And  felt  hor  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighboring  sea  ; 

And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle  ; 
1  can*t  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea. 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey. 

With  Scio  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 
The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 

But  Haidi^e  stoppM  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 
And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 

Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 
And,  the  first  breakfast  spoil'd,  prepared  a  new  one. 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 

That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awake. 

CXLVII. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 

A  purple  hectic  play'd  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow -tops  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 

Of  sui&rance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay,       [weak ; 
Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  and 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 
Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault 

CXLVIIL 

And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 
Luird  like  the  depth  of  ocean  wHen  at  reet^ 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 

Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 

CXI4X. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 
But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made  ; 

For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 

He  turn'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy. 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 
And  look'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 

The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose. 
As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose. 
Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem  Greek, 

With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 

That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat 

CLI. 

Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word. 
Being  no  Grecian  ;  but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird. 
So  soft,  80  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard  ;* 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear. 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 

Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 


I  [**  Fair  as  the  rose  just  plucked  to  crown  the  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  unfledged  birdling  when  at  rest"— MS.] 


CUL 

And  Juan  gased  as  one  who  is  tiWtko 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality. 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cuned  knock ; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  dm. 
Who  like  a  rooming  slumber — ^for  the  niglit 
Shows  Stan  and  women  in  a  better  lig^t. 

CLIII. 
And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  hb  dreftta* 

Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feelinir 
A  most  prodigious  appetite :  the  steam 

Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 
Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  ap,  kneefia^ 
To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  avi^e 
And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beelstoak. 

CUV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  ozless  ides ; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  muttoo  ; 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  4m : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whil««. 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hot  en. 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  meet  rich. 

CJLV. 
I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  tfaiBknig 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  MinoUur-> 
From  which  our  modem  morals,  rightly  sbinkm^. 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — ^was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more. 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle. 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  m  battle. 

CLVI. 

For  we  all  know  that  English  people  ate 
Fed  upon  beef — I  won't  say  much  of  beer. 

Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  hers ; 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 
A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — rather  dear ; 

So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer. 

That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owmg  to  her. 

CLVII. 
Bnt  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raieed 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gaied. 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 
Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  be  praind. 

And,  feeling  still  the  famish'd  vulture  gnaw, 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII.  I 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied :  and  she. 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead : 
But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haid^,  1 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  die  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famish'd  people  most  be  slowly  noised. 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  bunt 

*  C"  That  finer  melody  was  never  beard. 
The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  is  a  tear. 
Whose  accents  are  the  steps  of  ]Cttsio>s  thraoe.'*->IIS  ] 
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CLIX. 

Aod  BO  she  took  th^iberty  to  0tate, 
Rather  by  d^eds  than  words,  becaiiie  the  case 

Was  ur^nt,  that  thft  ^ntleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mistroflB  quit  her  bed  to  trace 

The  sea-shore  at  this  hoar,  mast  leave  his  plate, 
Unless  he  wi8h*d  to  die  apon  the  place^ 

She  snatoh^d  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 

Sttyiug,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill. 

CLX. 

Xext  they — ^he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter*d 
Pair  of  scarce  decent  trouaera — went  to  work, 

And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scattered, 
And  dressed  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 

Or  Greek — ^that  is,  although  it  not  much  mattered, 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  furnish*d  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 

With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  brooches. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haid^e  tried  her  tongue  at  q>eakiug, 
But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 

Although  he  UsteuM  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
I        Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end ; 
I    And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
I        Her  speech  out  to  her  prot<$g^  and  friend, 
I    1*111  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 
I    She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

'  CLXII. 

I    And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply  ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  expressed 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  gueai*d. 

CLXIII 

And  now,  bv  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 
And  worcfs  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise, 
No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 
Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book. 

Thus  Juan  lenruM  his  alpha  beta  better 

From  Haidde's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 

*Tis  pleasing  to  be  schoolM  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes— that  is,  I  mean, 

^lien  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been ;' 


1  [When  at  Serilie  in  1800,  Lord  Bjron  lodged  in  the 
house  of  two  unmarried  ladies ;  and  ia  his  diary  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  made  earnest  love  to  the  younger 
of  them,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  **  For  some  time,** 
he  says,  **  I  went  on  prosperously,  both  as  a  linguist  and  a 
luver,  till,  at  length,  the  lady  took  a  fancy  to  a  niig  which  I 
wore,  and  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as  a  pledge 
of  my  sincerity.  This,  however,  could  not  be  ;— any  thing 
but  the  ring.  1  declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  mucn  more 
than  its  value.^but  the  ring  itself  I  had  made  a  vow  never 
to  give  away/'] 

«  [**  In  Ibl3, 1  formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London, 
an  Item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  mil- 
Uor.  the  nothing  of  !«omething.  I  had  been  the  lion  of  lbl3.** 
— fiynmlMfify.  1891.] 

•  r*  Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 

Than  a  mere  dream  of  something  o'er  the  sea.**— MS.] 

*  t"  Holding  her  sweet  breath  o*er  his  cheek  and  month. 

As  o*sr  a  bed  of  nMes,**  4tc.— MS.] 


They  smile  so  when  one  *8  right,  and  when  one 's  ¥m>ng 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there'  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss ; — 
I  leam*d  the  little  that  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 
Much  English  I  can  not  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preacheia, 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CL3CVI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  naught  to  say; 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fafhion,* 
Where  I,  like  other  "  dogs,  have  had  my  day,'* 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion — 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  passed  away. 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash  on : 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  naught  to  me. 
Bat  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be.' 

CLXVIL 
Return  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 

He  was  in  love, — as  you  wotild  be,  no  doubt, 
With  a  young  benefactress, — so  was  she, 
Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIIL 

And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest— 

She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 

And  she  would  softly  stirliis  locks  so  curly. 
Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 

Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth,^ 

As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 
And  every  mom  his  color  freshlier  came. 

And  every  day  helpM  on  his  convalescence  ; 
'Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frume 

Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  e«ence, 
For  health  and  kileness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  leam'd  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.* 


•  [Doctors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  conclusion.  Ovid, 
indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said — 

**  Et  Venus  in  vinis,  ignis  in  igne  fuit  ;*' 

but  hequaliAes  this  presumption  in  another  place,  bv  recom- 
mending moderation  in  our  cups ;  for  wine,  saith  ne,  is  to 
love,  what  wind  is  to  flame  ; 

**  Nascitur  in  vento,  vento  restringuitur  ignis, 
Lenis  alti  flammam,  grandlor  aura  necat  :*' 

but  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
"  the  milk  of  Veni^.**  But  Athenwus  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compoutions ;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Alheneus,  by  the  converse  of  the  , 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successful  gal- 
lantries  of  his  cotemporaries  to  their  temperance  in  the 
use  of  wine^— Rsv.  C.  Colton.] 
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CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, — 

For  love  must  be  sustained  like  flesh  and  bloody — 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ;' 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 
A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 

That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 
Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size  ; 

But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 
And  repetition 's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  conee  and  Haid^e. 

CLXXII. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 
That  bathing  paasM  for  nothing;  Juan  seemed 

To  her,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent. 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dreamed, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 

To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  born  a  twin.* 

CLXXIII. 

It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such , 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake: 
To  live  with  him  forever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last' 

CLXXIV. 

And  thus  a  moon  roU'd  on,  and  fair  Haid^e 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook  ; 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo. 
But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scia 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother. 
So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 

Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 
The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass ; 

I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison. 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVL 

Now  she  prolonged  her  visits  and  her  talk, 

(For  they  must  talk,)  and  he  had  leam'd  to  say 

So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 
For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 

1  ['<  For  without  heart  love  is  not  quits  so  good  ; 
Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies, 

And  love,  which  also  much  depends  on  food, 
While  Bacchus  will  provide  witn  wine  and  jellies. 
Oysters  and  eggs  are  also  living  food.**— liflS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  appears  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of  his 
poem  with  so  much  beauty  and  life  of  description,  as  that 
which  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haad£e.    Whether  it 


I 


On  which,  like  a  young  flower  anapp'd  from  the  aUlk, 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beaeh  be  lay^ — 
And  thus  they  walked  out  in  the  aftemooDy 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast. 

With  clifis  above,  and  a  broad  aaody  riiove. 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  a  host. 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  wove 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-toes*d  ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  bfltow'a  row. 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretched  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVIIL 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne. 

When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach. 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's  raio  ! 

Few  things  surpass  old  wine  ;  and  they  may  preach 
Who  please,  —  the  more  because  they  preach  in 
vain, — 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 

Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drank ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  tnmk         > 

Of  life*s  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion : 
But  to  return, — &et  very  drunk  ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  then. 

CLXXX.  I 

Ring  for  your  valet — ^bid  him  quickly  hring 

^me  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you*ll  know 
A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ;  i 

For  not  the  blessed  sherbet,  anbtimed  with  snow,        ' 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring,  I 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,* 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter. 
Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  ««ia- water. 

CLXXXL 

The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  was  the  coast — 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky. 
The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  ntttoBi'd, 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  ciy,  : 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  cross'd 

By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret  ' 

Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet 

CLXXXIL  , 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone,  i 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition  ;  . , 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none. 
Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due 

She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 
Thought  daily  service  was  her  only 

Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  kng 

And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresKs. 


be  an  episode,  or  an  Integral  part  of  his  epic,  it  is  well 
worth  all  the  rest.— Bsydoxb.] 
«  [*'  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-lorer,  cast 

To  be  her  soul's  first  idol,  and  iu  last**— MS.1 
«  r*  A  pleasure  naught  but  drunkenness  can  bring ; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet  all  chill*d  wuh  snow. 
Nor  the  full  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 
Nor  wine  in  all  the  purple  of  its  gk>w."-  -MBJ 
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CLXXXIII. 

It  was  the  coolini^  hour,  just  when  the  ronnded 
Red  sun  smks  dowii  behind  the  azure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 

Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand. 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand. 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann*d, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofe  and  cells, 

They  turu'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm. 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  hoard  the  waves'  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 

'Pheir  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss  ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A  long;  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 
And  beauty,  all  coucentrating  like  rays 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above  ; 
Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 
And  the  blood 's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze, 

Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 

I  think,  it  must  be  reckoned  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 

By  length  I  mean  duration  ;  theirs  endured  [reckon'd : 
Heaven  knows  how  long— no  doubt  they  never 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 

They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured, 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 

Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung— 

Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey  sprung.* 

CLXXXVIII. 
They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  boy, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less. 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press. 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneatli  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  tliat  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 

All  in  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 
Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language  there,— 

I  [ <♦  rm  sure  they  never  reckon'd  ; 

And  being  join'd— like  swarming  bees  they  clang, 
And  mix'd  until  the  very  pleasure  stung.'*— Or, 


And  all  the  burning  tongaes  the  passions  teach 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle— first  love,— that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

GXC. 
Haid^e  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows. 

Nor  offer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd  ; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  Hew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird ; 
And,  neve^  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored. 

And  she  was  worshipp'd  ;  after  nature's  fashion, 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd. 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion,— 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 

Again  to  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on ; 
And,  beating  'gainst  hit  bosom,  Haidtfe's  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart 

CXCII. 

Alas !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full. 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays  off  momenti  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-fire— all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

CXCIII. 
Alas !  for  Juan  and  Haid^e !  they  were 

So  loving  and  so  lovely — ^till  then  never. 
Excepting  our  first  paronts,  such  a  pair 

Had  nm  the  risk  of  being  danm*d  forever: 
And  Haid6e,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair. 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river. 
And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not 

CXCIV. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  clasps 

Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that's  quite  antique, 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

CXCV. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pasa'd, 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  withiu  her  arms, 

She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderiy,  though  fast, 
Sustain 'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  io  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  waims, 

Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 

With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  giants.* 


**  And  one  was  innocent,  but  both  too  young. 
Their  heart  the  flowers,"  to.— MS.] 
■  t"  Pillow'd  upon  her  beating  heart— which  panted 
With  the  sweet  memory  of  all  it  granted.^'— MS  j 
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CXCVL 

An  infant  when  it  g^ZM  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soara  the  Host  in  sight, 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  boarded  chest. 
Feel  rapture ;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping 

CXCVIL 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved. 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 

So  gentle,  stirleas,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving ; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 

Hush*d  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving ; 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  erron 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terron; 

CXCVIII. 

The  lady  watch'd  her  lover— «nd  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower. 
Where  naught  upon  their  paarion  could  intrude. 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  j^owing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas !  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown,  ^ 

And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring. 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing  ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 

They  are  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 
Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 

AwaitB  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 
Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond? 

A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover. 

Then  dressing,  nnzsing,  praying,  and  all  *s  over. 

CCI. 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayen. 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation. 

Some  run  away,  and  bat  exchange  their  cares. 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station  ; 

Few  changes  e*er  can  better  their  affiurs, 
Hieirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel :' 

Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel.* 


» (Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  women  who  may  profit 
from  sceini?  in  what  a  style  of  contemptuous  coldness,  the 
sufferings  lo  which  licentious  love  exposes  them  are  talked 
of  by  such  people  as  the  author  of  DL>n  Juan.  The  many 
fine  eyes  that  hare  wept  daneerous  tears  over  the  desrnp- 
tioiis  of  the  Gulnares  and  Medoras,  cannot  be  the  worse  for 
seeing  the  true  side  of /Hj  picture.— Blackwood.] 

*  [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to 
have  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  ot  "  Glenarvon,'*  published 
in  ltl6.— "  Madame  de  Stael  once  asked  me."  said  Lord  By- 
ron, *'if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  m  that  novel. 
She  was  only  singular  m  putting  the  question  in  the  drv 
way  she  did.  There  are  many  who  pin  iheir  faith  on  that 
insincere  production.  I  am  made  out  a  very  amiable  person 
in  that  work !  The  only  Xluns  belongug  lo  me  in  it  is  pait 
of  a  letter.''— M&owi!*.] 
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CCIL 

Haid^e  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  net  tbis? 

Haid^e  was  PassioD's  child,  bom  whftPft  the  mm 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorehas  evan  thp  kssa 

Of  his  gazelle^yed  dangliteni ;  itbe  waa  oa« 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  A»  mm  hm 

Who  was  her  choaen ;  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothings — She  had  nanglit  to  feu-, 
Hope,  caiVy  nor  love,  beyond,  her  heart  boat  hmne. 

CCIIL 

And  oh !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  thai  htmt  f 
How  much  it  costs  tis !  yet  each  rising  throb 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet. 
That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  nh 

Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 

Pine  truths ;  even  Conscience,  too,  has  a  l0«i|eii  yih 

To  make  us  imderstand  each  good  oM  i 

So  good — I  wonder  Castlereagh  don'l  tax  'e 

CCIV. 
And  now  *twas  done— on  the  kme  sbora  wvrs  pli^MKi 

Their  hearts ;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  totches,  i  ~ 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed. 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united. 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  weiv  wed  ^ 
And  they  were  happy,  lor  to  their  yocmg  eTca 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise.* 

CCV. 
Oh,  Love !  of  whom  great  Cassar  was  the  nntor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholaia,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  Uoe-stoeking,  in  i 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  he  j 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  ovedooks  the  wave) — 
Oh,  Lore !  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil. 
For,  aAer  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil 

CCVL 

Thou  mak'st  the  cbasle  cooanhial  state  pieeaiioas 
And  jesteet  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men  : 

C8>«ir  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Behsariua, 

Have  much  employ'd  the  moss  of  history's  pen 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  eztrsmely  varioua, 
Such  worthies  'Hme  will  never  see  again  ; 

Yet  to  these  foor  in  three  things  the  same  hick 

They  all  were  heroes,  conqueroia,  and  cuckdda. 

ccvn. 

Tlion  mak'st  phOosophen ;  there 's  ^picima 

And  AristippuB,  a  materia)  crew  * 
Who  to  immoral  coorwe  would  allnrs  oi 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  wonld  insure  us, 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim,  (not  quite  new^ 
"  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  usT* 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalua* 

*  [*'  In  their  sweet  feelings  hohly  united. 

By  Solitude  isoft  parson)  they  were  wed.** — MSl} 

*  I  Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  ibe  sho*  e  of  the  Oyeladea.  where 
he  IS  found  by  a  beautiful  and  in».oeent  firt,  the  daugliler  df 
an  old  Greek  pirate,— with  whom,  as  mtglit  be  mipiiosul. 
the  same  rame  of  guilt  and  abaodonnient  ts  playBdovrr 
again.  There  is.  however,  a  vert  fupenor  kind  of  poetry 
in  the  conception  of  this  amour  ^-^-the  destriale  nlo  tlic  ot- 
ter loneime-ss  of  the  maiden,  who  ts  as  ignorant  as  »lie  o 
innocent— the  helpless  coodiuon  of  the  rauth—erevy  tltiur 
conspires  to  render  it  a  true  rumanee.  llow  easy  for  I^ni 
B^ron  to  hare  kept  it  fnee  from  any  Mam  of  faiUauoii' 
W  hat  cruel  barbant?,  in  creating  m>  much  of  beautr  «mly  lo 
mar  and  ruin  it !  This  is  really  the  very  swcade  of  te^uus 
— Blackwood.] 

•[8ceairt«,  p^tfO.] 
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ccvni. 

But  Jnan !  had  he  quite  fory^otten  Jolia  7 
And  flhonld  be  hare  fof^ten  her  bo  soon? 

I  can*t  btit  say  it  Memi  to  me  most  truly  a 
Perplexing;  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 

Does  these  things  for  ns,  and  whenever  newly  a 
Palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon. 

Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 

lla\  s  such  a  chamn  for  us  poor  human  creatnies? 

CCIX. 
I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  Buch  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 

No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 
Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  fpiest. 

And  yet  last  night,  boini;  at  a  masquerade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

CCX. 
But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 

And  whisper'd, "  Think  of  every  sacred  tie !" 
'*  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy !"  I  said, 

"  But  tlien  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh,  Heaven !  her  eye ! 
ril  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 

Or  neither— out  of  curiosity." 
*'  Stop  •"  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 
(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair  Venetian ;) 

CCXI. 

**  Stop  !*'  so  I  stoppM.~But  to  return :  that  which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  dne  where  nature's  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 
Some  favor*d  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore. 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  *'  beau  ideal." 

CCXIf. 

Tis  the  perception  of  the  beantiinl, 

A  6ne  extension  of  the  faculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stan,  and  filter*d  through  the  skies, 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  m  form'd  of  6ery  dust 

CCXIII. 
Yet  'tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling. 

For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 

As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 
Twould  save  us  many  a  heartache,  many  a  shilling, 

(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  forever, 
How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver ! 

*  (•*  You  ray  that  one-half  is  very  good :  you  are  wrong ; 
for.  if  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  noem  in  existence. 
Where  if  the  poetry  of  which  one-h.ili  in  ifood  !  Is  it  the 
^f:neid  f  is  it  Milton's  T  is  n  Oryden's  1  is  it  any  one's  except 
Pope'ii  and  Goldsrnith'9,  nf  which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these 
two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would  explode.  But 
if  one-half  of  these  two  Cantos  be  good  in  your  opinion,  what 
the  denl  would  you  have  more  ?  No— no  ;  no  poetry  is 
gmeraii^  good— only  by  fliH  and  starts— and  you  are  lucky  to 
got  a  sparkle  here  and  there.  Vou  might  as  well  want  a 
inuinight  o/i  tiers,  as  rhyme  all  perfect.**— Lori  Byrm  to  Mr. 

« (Lord  Byron  began  to  compose  Canto  III.  in  October, 
1919 :  but  the  otitrrv  raised  by  the  publication  of  Cantos  I. 
and  II.  annoyed  hirn  so  much,  that  he  for  a  time  laid  the 
work  aside,  and  afterwanls  proceeded  in  it  only  by  fits  and 
lUrts.   Mr.  Moore,  who  rutted  bim  while  Canto  III.  was  in 


CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high : 

But  when  it  hath  beenscorch'd,  and  pierced,  and  riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-dreps ;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  tum'd  to  tears 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  yean. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile. 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  fanction, 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while. 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghilFs  soil, 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  np  from  this  cntrail. 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  "  central." 

CCXVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  I've  iinish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before. 

That  being  about  the  number  I'll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow. 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haid^e  to  plead 
For  them  and  thein  with  all  who  deign  to  read.' 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  THIKD.' 


I. 

Hail,  Muse !  et  cetera. — ^We  left  Juan  sleeping, 

Pillow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast. 
And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping. 

And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  bless'd 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping. 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest. 
Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 
And  tum'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears ! 

IL 
Oh,  Love !  what  is  it  in  this  worid  of  ours 

Which  makes  it  faUl  to  be  loved?  Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowen. 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  7 
As  those  who  dote  on  odors  pluck  the  flowers, 

Aud  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die^ 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.' 


progress,  says—"  So  sensitive,  indeed,— in  addition  to  his 
usual  abundance  of  this  quality,— did  he.  at  length,  grow  on 
the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succeeded  me 
as  his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  be  had 
heard  a  Mr.  Saunders,  (or  some  such  name,)  then  resident  at 
Venice,  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  'Don  Juan  was  all 
Grub-street,*  such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon 
his  mind,  (though  coming  from  a  person  who.  as  be  himself 
would  have  it,  was '  nothing  but  a  d— d  salt-fish  seller,*)  that 
for  some  time  after,  by  his  o^ti  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the 
Poem;  and  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where  the 
neglected  manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend,  *  Look  here 
—this  is  all  Mr.  Saunders's  Grub-street.'"  Cantos  III.  IV. 
and  V.  were  published  together  in  August,  1821,— still  with- 
out the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseller.] 
s  [This,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  sU 
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m. 

In  her  firat  passion  woman  loFes  her  lover, 
In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 

Which  |2;it>ws  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over. 
And  fits  her  loosely — ^like  an  easy  g[love. 

As  yon  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her: 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 

She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 

Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 
I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men*s  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing 's  pretty  sure  ;  a  woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  afiairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none. 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one* 


'Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine, 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  dime , 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavor 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savor. 

VI. 

There 's  something  of  antipathy,  as  'twere, 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state  ; 

A  kind  of  flattery  that 's  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  7 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a  rate ; 

For  instance— passion  in  a  lover 's  giorions, 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond  ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired, 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare,)  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  alwa)^  be  admired, 
Yet  'tis  "  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

VIII. 

There 's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis ; 

Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings. 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages ; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 
There 's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  7* 


objectiooable  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We  fear,  however, 
that  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  what  follows :  marrying  is 
no  joke,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  subject  to  joke  about ;  besides, 
for  a  raarned  man  to  be  mernr  on  that  score,  is  very  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  toothacne  by  a  laugh. — Hooo.j 

1  (These  two  lines  are  a  versification  of  a  saying  of  Mon- 
taigne.] 

«  ["  Had  Petrarch's  passion  led  to  Petrarch's  wedding. 
How  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  T'— MS.] 

•  [The  old  ballad  of  '*  Death  and  the  Lady**  ia  aUuded  to 
in  Shakspeare.] 

4  Dante  calls  his  wife,  in  the  Infienio,  **  la  lierm  moglie.** 
[See  amU^  p.  509.1 


faNic«tli,      [na^e: 


IX. 

All  tragedies  are  finish'd  by  a  ileftlh. 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  laum^ ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  led  to  laith. 
For  authom  fear  description  m^l 

The  worlds  to  come  of  bcilb,  or  fall  ~ 

And  then  both  worids  wonld  paiMsb  their 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  pffiij«r*bsdk  wemttfr 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady.' 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recoUvdioo 

Have  sung  of  lieaven  and  hell,  or  marTMi|^«  aiv 
Dante^  and  Milton,*  and  of  both  the  a^etioa 

Was  hapless  i|t  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connection, 

(Such  thiug<»,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  mnch  to  wmr  ;l 
But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spooses,  yoo  caaeafve>* 

XL 

Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  thoo)0^ 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress — ^I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology. 

Deem  this  a  commentators  fantwy. 
Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowiediEa  be 

Decided  thus,  and  showed  good  reason  why  « 
I  think  that  Dante*s  more  abstruse  ecatatioa 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematical'' 

XII. 

Haid^c  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 
The  fault  was  theire,  not  mine:  it  is  ooC  fair* 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  pot 

The  blame  on  me,  nnleai  yon  wish  (hey  wave ; 

Then  if  you'd  have  them  wmUed,  please  to  ahtft 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  snoneoot  pair. 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful ; 

'Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  lovea  oniawftil. 

XHL 

Yet  they  were  ha[^y, — happy  in  the  illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 
But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haid^e  for^t  the  island  was  her  sire's  ; 
W^hen  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  misB  it. 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ore  one  tires ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing. 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  stzange. 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  natioii. 

For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxatioa ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey/ 

And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

•  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  the  fins 
month.  If  she  had  not,  what  would  John  IMLiltoo  lurt 
done? 

•  [From  whatever  causes  it  mnx  hare  arisen,  the  roino* 
dence  is  no  less  stnkmg  than  saildeiung,  that,  oa  the  1^  ^ 
married  poets,  who  hare  been  unhappy  tn  their  hoinsft.thefv 
should  already  be  found  four  such  lilusthous  names  as  I>4alr. 
Milton.  Shakspeare.  and  Ilr>den  :  and  that  we  shooM  aow 
have  to  add,  as  a  nartner  m  Their  destiny,  a  name  wonhv  at 
bemg  placed  besiae  the  grreair»t  of  iheni.— Mooaa  ] 

^  ["  Ladv  B.  would  have  made  an  excellent  wraajlct  $X 
Cambridge.*"— fyrofi  Diary.} 

•  ["  Display'd  much  mora  of  nerve,  perhaps,  of  wit. 

Than  any  of  the  parodies  of  Put.''— MS.]  i 


Canto  ri. 
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XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  heen  detain'd 

By  windfi  and  waves,  and  mme  important  capturcs ; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain*d, 

Although  a  aqaall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptores 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 

In  number'd  lots ;  they  all  had  cuffi  and  collars, 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 
Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots ;  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable,  (being  old ;) 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 

Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold, 
Were  link'd  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  he 
Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 

The  merehanose  was  served  in  the  same  way, 
Pieced  out  for  difierent  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 
Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffii,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers. 

Robb*d  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fatheis. 

xvin. 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mack  aw, 
Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  cliose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 
The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance : 

These  to  secure  m  this  strong  blowing  weather. 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  all  together. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 
Diijpatchiug  single  cruisers  here  and  there, 

Hiu  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 
ile  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 

Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares  ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare. 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile, 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o*  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  a»k  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  loft  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen  ; 

So  that  all  hands  wore  busy  beyond  measure. 

In  gt'ttiug  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXL 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overiook'd  the  white  walls  of  his  home. 
He  Rtopp*dw — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  ! 


» ("  Thus  near  the  gntcs,  conferring  a«  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ; 
He,  not  uncou»cinu«t  of  the  voice  and  tread. 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head. 
lie  knev^  his  lord ;  ho  knew,  and  strove  to  meet,  • 
1a  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl  and  kvu  his  feet ; 
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With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some ; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost. 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post 

XXIL 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires. 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 

Most  naturally  some  smaJl  doubt  inspires — 
A  female  family  's  a  serious  matter ; 

(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires — 
But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter ;) 

Wives  in  Uieir  husbands*  absences  grow  subtler. 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIIL 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Bom  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  richos — 

And  that  hit  Argus'  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  his  pliffhted  fair 
Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 

And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one. 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaiaon  of  the  kind — I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady — 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last — of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 

And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  first 's  but  a  screen) — 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 

I've  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day.' 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  leas  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 
On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad ; 

But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 
Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotian ; 
He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 
But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVII. 
He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green  ; 
He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run. 

The  distant  dog-bark  ;  and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 

TMlB  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm) — aud  various  dyes 
Of  color'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 


Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  cars,  his  eyes 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys,"  4lc. 

Pope,  0</y««cy,  b.  xvii.] 

•  [••  Yet  for  all  that  don't  stay  away  too  long, 

A  sofa,  like  a  bed,  may  come  by  wrong."— MS.] 
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XXVIII. 

And  as  the  spot  where  thoy  appear  he  neara. 
Surprised  at  these  uuwoated  si^s  of  idling, 

He  hears — ^alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  fuessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  adyanciug. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity, 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o'er  the   greensward 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,  ^glancing. 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance^  so  martial, 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  troop  of  Grecian  giris,' 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearis. 

Linked  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curis — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving ;}' 

Their  loader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  cross-Iegg'd  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  diue  ; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze. 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vae ; 
Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine ; 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er 

Dropped  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  store. 

XXXII. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowen 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowera 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIIL 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks. 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegrantes,  their  long  tresses. 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks. 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesAcs, 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks ; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes — that  they  should   e'er   grow 

>  [*•  This  dance  is  still  performed  bv  voiing  men  arme<l 
cap-a-pie,  who  execule,  to  the  so\ind  oi  insirumenu,  all  the 
proper  movements  of  ultack  and  defence.*'— Dr.  E.  TmuKE.] 
["  Their  manner  of  dsincmg  is  certainly  the  same  that 
Diana  is  sua/f  to  have  dance<l  on  the  hnu\i»  of  Eiirotus.  The 
great  ludy  itUl  leads  the  rt.ince.  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
young  girls,  who  imitale  her  steps,  and  if  she  smgs,  make  up 
the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  m  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps  are 
raned  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance, 
but  always  m  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  our  dances."— Lady  M.  W.  Montaou.j 

*  I"  That  would  have  set  Tom  Moore,  though  married, 
raving."— MS.J 


XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  bofibon  stood  telUng  tatos 
To  a  sedate  gray  circle  of  old  amoken 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  valM, 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  joken. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  core  b»d  ails. 
Of  rocks  bewitch*a  that  open  to  the  koockcnw 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  aet, 

Transform'd  their  lorda  to  boasts,  (bot  that  *•  a.  fbc 

XXXV. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  dtverMm 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 
Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  Crom  the 

All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  o&nce  is; 
Bat  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  eucli  expensca. 
Dreading  that  climax  of  all  homan  iUs, 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bilU* 

XXXVL 

Ah !  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  onviran 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iroa 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  siugs»  at  least)  's  a  aireo. 
That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  begiuncr  ; 

Lambro*s  reception  at  his  people's  buiquet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blankoL 

XXXVII. 

He^being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprifan 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
His  daughter — had  not  sent  before  to  adviae 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd  ; 

And  long  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes. 

In  fact  much  more  astouish'd  than  delighted. 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIIL 

He  did  not  know  (alas !  how  men  will  lie; 

That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 
Avouch*d  his  death,  (such  people  never  die^ 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  voeks^ — 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

llie  bloom,  too,  had  returned  to  Haid^e's  checks 
Her  tears,  too,  being  returned  into  their  fount. 
She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  accooiiL 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling. 
Which  tum'd  the  isle  into  a  place  oC  pleasore ; 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A  life  which  made  them  huppy  beyond  meacnrr. 

Her  father's  hospitality  scem*d  middhng. 
Compared  with  what  Haid^e  did  with  his  treaauiv ; 

'Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving. 

While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  freni  loving* 


«  [The  piratical  father  of  Il&id^e  havmg  remained  km*  ». 
sea.  It  was  supposed  he  had  pen&hed,  and  she,  in^onaesome^ 
took  posjiession  of  ail  his  treasures,  and  surrendere^J  heii-e 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  lover.  The  okl  geittieman,  bim- 
ever,  returns,  and,  landing  un  a  distant  pari  of  tbi:  i5i*i^. 
walks  leisurely  towards  his  home,  while  Juan  ami  UtstUu^i- 
tcr  are  giving  a  public  breakfast  to  their  fnciKls.  azhI  ac- 
quaintances. 1'he  deM'rlptiou  of  the  fete  ia  execuli.-^  n  Ji 
equal  fehcity  and  spirit .  y^c  Uuuk  it  would  be  <ii(LirQl.  u.- 
match  the  lite  and  gayety  of  the  picture  by  any  tfaiuf  *'(  (t< 
kind  in  English— perhaps  in  any  other  poetry.— DLAcavoor  . 

» ["  All  had  been  open  heart,  and  open  boasc« 

Ever  since  Juan  served  her  for  a  fpoiise.*^>-ll&] 
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XL. 

Perhaps  you  think  in  Btomblinfr  on  this  feast 

He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact, 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 
He  showed  the  loyti  pertehants  of  a  pirate. 

XLI. 

You're  wrong. — Ho  was  the  mildest  mannerM  man 
That  ever  scnttted  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 
You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety. 

He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society.' 

XLII. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray, 
Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  gnest. 

With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 
Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  expreas'd.. 

Ho  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday ; 
The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address'd 

His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 

The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XUII. 

And  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 
Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air. 

Presented  the  o*erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

**  Talking  *8  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.** 

A  second  hiccup'd,  *'  Our  old  master 's  dead, 
You'd. hotter  ask  our  mistress  who's  his  heir." 

**  Our  mistress !"   quoth  a  third :   "  Our  mistress  ! — 
pooh  I — 

You  mean  our  roaster — not  the  old,  but  new.*' 

XLIV. 

These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 
They  thus  address'd — and  Lambro's  visage  fell — 

And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pasa'd,  but  ho  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 

The  expression,  and  endeavoring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 

The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 

Who  seem*d  to  have  tum'd  Haid^e  into  a  matron. 

XLV. 

"  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came— and  little  caro ; 

But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon  *s  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  faro; 

And  if  you  aro  not  satisfied  with  that. 
Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbor  there ; 

He'll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  convene.'** 


>  [The  portrait  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  bevt,  of  ail  Lord  Byron's  sloomy  portraits.  It  may  be 
the  Cornair  grown  into  an  elderly  character  and  a  fatner ; 
but  it  18  eqnal  to  the  finest  heads  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Caravaggio  painted  with  black  and  umber.— Black- 
wood.) 

>  "  Rifpone  allor*  Margutte,  a  dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  credo  pin  al  oero  ch*  all*  azzurro ; 
Ma  nel  cappone,  o  Icmo.  o  vuosli  arrosto, 
£  credo  alcuna  volta  aaco  net  burro ; 


XLVI. 

I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 
And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding. 

Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations, 
E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding  ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations. 
His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding. 

The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton. 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 
To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again — 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  choiu-— 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland ; 
Yet  such  things  aro,  which  I  can  not  explain. 

Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himself 

Is  goml  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guelt 

XLVni. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 
But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

llien  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 
He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood  ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 
His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood, 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  mnch  to  me. 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  ttoo. 

XLIX. 

He  ask'd  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way,' 

So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 
So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 

If  love  patenial  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haid^e's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead  returning. 

This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 


If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid !}  or  some,  or  a  great  many, 

For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife, 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any,) 

No  doubt  whatc'er  might  be  their  former  strifo, 
The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  roiny* 

Teara  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 

Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying. 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  turn'd  into  a  tomb, 
And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief, 

Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 


Nella  cervigia,  e  qusndo  io  n*  ho  nel  mosto, 
E  moUo  piu  neir  espro  clie  il  mangurro ; 
Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buon  vioo  o  fede, 
£  credo  che  sia  salvo  chi  sh  crede." 

PuLct,  MorgnUt  Maggiart*  ca.  18,  St.  ISl. 
>  CThe  account  of  Larobro  proceeding  to  the  house  is 
poetically  imagined ;  and,  In  his  character  may  be  traced  a 
vivid  likeness  of  All  Pscha.  and  happy  iilostratiTe  allusions 
t9  the  adventures  of  that  cnief.— Oalt.] 
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LII. 

He  entered  in  the  hooBe — ^his  home  no  more, 
For  without  hearts  there  ia  no  home ; — and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome ;  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Tune  had  swept  o'er. 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

Lin. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament, 
Of  mild  demeanor  though  of  savage  mood, 

Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food. 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 

His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 

Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced, 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 

The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold. 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised. 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 

And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 

'Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace — 
Alas !  bis  country  diow'd  no  path  to  praise : 

Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 

He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVI. 
Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time, — 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  fiow'd 
Fast  him  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A  lonely  pure  afiection  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 

And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops*  mad  with  Uinduees. 

I  [*•  And  make  him  Samson>like-~more  fierce  with  blind- 
ness."—MS.] 

•    ["  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire, 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,"  to.— MS. 3 

s  ["  I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  bad 
of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents."— JoH!fso!f.  "  You  are  rignt,  sir ;  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  children,  for 
there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own."— 
Bofwell^  vol.  vi.  p.  47,  ed.  1835.] 

« ["  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  my  own,  or 
from  people  I  knew.  By  the  way,  much  of  the  description 
of  the  furmturt,  in  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  Tull^»  TripeH, 


LVIII. 

The  cublesB  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  nock  ; 

The  ocean  when  its  yca«ty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vei«el  near  the  rock  ; 

But  violent  things  wilt  sooner  bear  aasaaging* 
Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock. 

Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  wordlesa  ire^ 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 

It  is  a  hard  although  a  common  case 
To  find  our  children  nmning  restiv»-— th^y 

In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrsee* 
Our  little  selves  re-formM  in  finer  clay. 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sonset  of  oar  day* 

They  kindly  leave  os,  though  not  quite  alonev 

But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  atoofl. 

LX. 

Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing, 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner  0* 
'Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up,  (if  nursing  them  don*t  thin  h«r ;) 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  fireside,  (a  sight  to  touch  a  smner.) 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces. 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate. 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide  ; 
Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride  : 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  ride  ;* 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly. 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly.* 

LXIL 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  disbee ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio-nuts — in  short,  aJl  meats* 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fi^ee 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets* 
Dress'd  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wiahe« ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice, 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for  use.^ 

LXHL 
These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ( 

And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  1 
And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pore. 

In  small  fine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last ; 
Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  them  |4acedl« 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  ssfiron  too  were  boii'd 
Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spcirdJ 


(pray  note  this,)  and  the  rest  from  mv  own  ohserratiott.  Re- 
member, I  never  meant  to  conceal  this  at  all.  and  have  cu^ 
not  stated  it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  prefnce,  nor  nan^e 
to  it.''— Loni  B.  to  Mr.  Murmy,  Aug.  SS,  1«S1.) 

•  [**  A  small  table  is  brought  in,  when  refireshnienu  are 
served ;  it  is  of  ebony,  mlaid  with  mother-o*-pt«rl.  tocKn'w^ 
shell,  ivory,  gold,  and  nlvcr/'~*7Vfly'«  TnmH*  4ieL  |^lft. 
p.  133.] 

•  ("  The  beverage  was  various  sherbets,  composed  of  t^ 
juice  of  boiled  raisins,  oranges,  and  pomcKranaiesw  sooeeseO  ' 
through  the  rind."— /Wrf.  p.  137.3 

Y  ["  Coffee  was  served  in  small  China  cups :  gold  filif-t< 
cups  were  put  under  them.    They  mtroduccil  cloves^  cm-  ' 
namoD,  and  saffron  into  the  coffee.'*— /Mi.  p.  I3S.)  . 
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LXIV. 
The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 

Of  velvet  panelsy  each  of  different  hue, 
And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid ; 

And  roand  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too  ; 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  displayM, 

Embroidered  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 
Soft  Peraian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 
From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters.' 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall, 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall, 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banqnets,  to  the  mind 

The  words  which  shook  Boishnzzar  in  his  hall. 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him :  You  will  find. 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVI. 

A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 
A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

A  rake  tum'd  methodistic,  or  Eclectic — * 

(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath) — * 

But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, — 

And  show  that  late  houiv,  wine,  and  love  are  able 

To  do  not  much  leas  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 

Haid^e  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue  ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appear'd  quite  new  ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold,*  whose  rays  of  tissue. 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.* 

LXVIII. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendor ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Over  the  floors  were  spread  ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites — (that 's 

To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court,  of  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

I  >  [**  The  hangings  of  the  room  were  of  tapestry,  made  in 
panels  of  different  colored  relvets,  thickly  inlaid  with 
flowers  of  silk  damask ;   a  yellow  border   finished  the 

I  upestry  at  top  and  bottom,  the  upper  border  being  em- 
l)roidered  with  Moorish  sentences  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac 
letters."— 7>ii/y,  p.  183.] 

*  fSee  the  Eclectic  Reriew  among  the  **  Testimonies  of 
Authors,*'  omt*t  p.  590.] 

*  C"  For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  cant  beneath.*"— MS.] 

« ["  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a  deep  border  of 
I  {wle  blue.  Tne  cushions  that  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
(   velvet ;  the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a  sun  in  gold."] 

•  ['*The  upholsterer's  'fiat  lux*  had  bade  to  issue.'*— MS.] 

•  f"  Ifer  chemise  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery  at 
the  neck ;  over  it  she  wore  a  gold  and  silver  tissue  jehck, 
with  coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down 
the  front.  The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the 
ftjie^t  cnmson  transparent  gauzes,  between  rich  silk  stripes 
of  Uie  same  color.**- TUiy,  p.  31.} 


Fretted  with  gold  or  silver : — ^by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comen,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 
Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^'s : 

She  wore  two  jelicks— one  was  of  pale  yellow  ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise — 

'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow ; 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  roimd  her.* 

LXXI. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 
LocklesB — so  pliable  from  the  pore  gold, 

That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adom'd  its  only  mould 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold. 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

liXXII. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'd,' 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand; 
Her  hair  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl'd 

Above  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXIII. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  son 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person*  if  allowed  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  oflTer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

LXXIV. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes. 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife— 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  wotild  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel." 


"*  This  dress  is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidee  was  of  Fez,  her. 
daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

■  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a  mark  of  sovereign 
rank  in  the  women  of  the  faraibes  of  the  deys,  and  is  worn 
as  such  by  their  female  relatives. 

*  This  is  no  exaggeration:  there  were  fonr  women  whom 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  in  this 
profusion ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Levantine.  Their  nair  was  of  that  lenffth  and  quantity, 
that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person, 
so  as  nearly  to  render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only 
one  bad  dark  hair ;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  Ughtest 
color  of  the  four. 

>•     [ "  But  Psyche  owns  no  lord- 
She  walks  a  goddess  from  above ; 
All  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored. 
But  no  one  ever  dared  to  love.*'— CmbmI  mmd  P«ydW, 
fnm  Afminu*,  bf  Mr,  Hoosoa  GuaazT,  1803.J 
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LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  aa  oi|^t,  were  tinged, 
(It  ia  the  country^s  custom,)'  but  in  vaia ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mock*d  the  jetty  stain. 

And  in  Uieir  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  tum'd  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair ; 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her ; 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake. 
She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err, 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

LXXVII. 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent ; 

His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid^e's  hair  in 't 

Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant 

LXXVIII. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet, 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 
And  for  his  theme— he  seldom  sung  below  it. 

He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter. 

As  the  psalm  says,  "  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past. 
Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days. 

An  E^astem  anti -jacobin  at  last 

He  tum'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise— 

For  some  few  yean  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 
By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 

With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.* 

LXXX. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 
And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 

His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 
And  not  the  fix'd — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 

So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 
And  being  fluent,  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill,) 

He  lied  with  "touch  a  fervor  of  intention — 

There  was  no  doubt  he  eam'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXI. 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it, 

The  '*  Vates  irritabilis"  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare : — 


1  ["  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of 
the  women  with  an  ininalpable  powder,  prepared  chiefly 
from  crude  antimony.  This  pigment,  when  applied  lo  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a  ten- 
der and  fascinating  languor."— Has isci.] 

«  C**  Believed  like  Southey— and  perused  like  Crashaw."— 
MS.—*'  Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honored,"  says 
Warton,  **with  the  praise  of  Pope;  who  both  read  his 
poems  and  twrrowea  from  them.    Being  ejected  from  his 


But  to  my  subject — let  me  see — what  was  it? — 
Oh !— the  third  conto-^nd  the  pretty  pair — 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dre^,  and  mad* 
Of  living  in  their  iusular  abode. 

Lxxxn. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  leas 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Had  been  the  favorite  of  full  many  a  mm* 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  aueilcm ; 
And  though  bis  meaning  they  coald  rarely  eveaa. 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  cir  to  bellaw 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  eanae. 

LXXXIII. 

Bat  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thou^ts  in  his  travels  for  variety. 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle,  among  friendi. 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  ho 

Might  for  long  lyuig  make  himself  amends ; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth. 

Agree  to  a  abort  aimistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIV. 

He  had  travell'd  'mongst  the  Arabs.  Turks,  and  Fraaks« 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  uatioos ; 

And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  mnks. 
Had  something  ready  upon  roost  occasions— 

Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 
He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations ; 

To  "  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 

Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  diflferent  nations  something  ttaHoaa] ; 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him—"  God  save  ih«>  kin^,** 
Or  "  <^a  ira,"  according  to  the  fashion  all; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing. 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  ratiooal ; 

If  Pindar  sang  hoise-raees,  what  shookl  hioder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  7 

LXXXVT. 
In  France,  for  instance,  ho  would  write  a  chaaaoo ; 

In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale  ; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he*d  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe*»— (see  what  says  Do  SCa6I  0 
In  Italy  he'd  ape  the  "  Trecentist!  ;"• 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  thia  t*  ye : 

1. 
The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  aung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace r^ 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Pha&bus  spruDg ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 


fellowship  at  Peterhouse  for  denjrin^  the  rovensnu  at 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  rancm  of  the  churri  sc 
Loretto."  The  following  are  from  C4»« ley's  Uties  on  &is 
death  :— 

"  Ansels  (they  say)  bfought  the  Cioicd  ohapel  tbmrt : 
And  bore  the  sacred  load  m  inuaipb  ihnntgh  the  au* .~ 
*Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thei*  there  .  aad  ibtj. 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singtng  »U  the  way."] 
*  [The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  eeutary— Daate,  itej 
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The  Scian*  and  the  Teian  muse,' 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 

Their  place  of  birth  aloue  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  siros*  "  Islands  of  the  BleasU'*^ 

3. 
The  momitains  look  on  Marathon* — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 
And  rousiuj^  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  drcam*d  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4. 
A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o*or  sea-born  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sau  set  where  were  they  1* 

5. 
And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thon. 

My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

6. 
'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  linkM  among  a  fetter'd  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face  ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  7 
For  Greeks  a  blush — ^for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 
Most  toe  but  weepo*er  days  more  blessed? 

Must  we  bat  Mush  7 — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  ThermopyltB ! 

a 

What,  silent  still  7  and  silent  all  7 

Ah  !  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come !" 
Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 
In  vain — in  vain ;  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkisli  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 


» [Homer.] 


s  [Anacreon.] 


»  The  vifcoi  ftaKofMv  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  or  the  Cananes 

•  ["  Eubcpa  looks  on  Marathon. 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,"  &c.— MS.] 

•  *'  Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 

ThiH  havoc  ;  for  hi»  seat,  a  lofry  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea.  o'crlook'd  the  hotfs 
^Vlth  rueful  cries  he  rent  his  royal  robes, 
And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  siffiinl  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild 
And  fleil  disorder'd.''— iEscHTLcs. 

•  ["Which  Hercules  might  deem  his  own."— MS.] 
'  .     .     .  **  Fcroifiav 

Iv*  &X««v  imari  wwrov 


Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchtma) ! 

10. 
You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet,     •  • 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  7 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  7 

11. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  t 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served — but  served  Polycratee-— 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masteis  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 
The  tyrant  of  the  CherBonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  liue 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own.* 

14. 
Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 
Bat  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our'virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 
Place  me  on  Suninm*s  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like.  let  me  sing  and  die '? 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  I* 

(nco  wXaxa  Zovviov.  k.  t.  A.— Soph.  Ajax^  v.  1817. 
•  [This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after 
Liberty  is  instantly  followed  up  bv  a  strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldiy :  and,  in  this  way,  all  goou  feehngs  are  excited  only 
to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  anil 
we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine  of  the  work" 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honor  in  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or 
of  cultivatmg  them  for  an  undeserving  world;— and  all 
this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant 
and  plausible— while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied, 
but  every  thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  has 
been  anticipated,  and  presented  alreadv  in  as  strong  and 
engaging  a  form  as  possible.— JirraiT.j 
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LXXXVII. 

Ihus  sung,  or  would,  or  coutd,  or  should  have  sung. 
The  modera  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse  ; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse: 

His  strain  display*d  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  others'  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colors — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his. 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank. 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration, 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 
May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  depoeite. 

XC. 
And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  bluid 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 
Milton 's  the  prince  of  poets— hk>  we  say ; 

A  tittle  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learn'd,  pious, 'temperate  in  love  and  wine ; 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way. 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipp'd  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.' 

XCII. 
All  these  are,  certea,  entertaining  facts, 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  CsBsar's  earliest  acts  ; 

Like  Burns,  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes ;) 
like  Cromwell's  pranks ; — ^but  although  truth  exacts 

Theso  amiable  description^  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 


1  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

«  [•*  Confined  hia  pedler  poems  to  democracy."— MS.] 

»  [See  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria,  1817.] 

*  [••  Flourish'd  its  sophistry  for  aristocracy."— MS.] 

*  [The  followers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  a  hundred  thousand.  She  announced  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a  second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
confidently  predicted.    A  cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 


prepared  for  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Reece  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy ;  and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  1814.] 

•  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.— 

"  Time  has  approved  Ennui  to  be  the  best 

Of  fnends,  and  opiate  draughts ;  your  loTe  and  wine, 


XCIII. 

All  aro  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Fantisocrasy  ;** 

Or  AVordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season'd  his  pedler  poems  with  democracy  f 

Or  Coleridge,'  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy  f 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path. 

Espoused  two  partners,  (milliuen  of  Bath.) 

XCIV. 
Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  flgnre. 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography  ; 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigor, 

Aro  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography ; 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 

Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typogra^^y ; 
A  drowsy  frouzy  poem,  call'd  the  "  ExcunMn," 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  avenion. 

xcv. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dike 

Between  his  own  and  othen'  intellect ; 
But  Wordsi^orth's  poem,  and  his  followen,  like 

Joanna  Southcote's  Shilob,*  and  her  sect. 
Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 

The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect ; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginitiea 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVI. 
But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own, 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression — 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 

While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression  ; 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne. 

Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  snaan : 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loos  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVIL 
I  know  that  what  our  neighbors  call  "  longueurs,^* 

(We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  t&ia^, 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensoies 

An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring — ) 
Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 

The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopee, 
To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  eitnttt.* 

XCVIII. 
We  learn  from  Horace,  "  Homer  eometinK 

We    feel    without    him,    Wordsworth 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps,  [wakes,— 

With  his  dear  "  Wagoners,^  around  his  lakes.^ 
He  wishes  for  **  a  boat"  to  saO  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean  7 — No,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  "  a  Uttie  boat,'' 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat' 


Which  shake  so  much  the  human  brain  and  breast,  i 
Must  end  in  languor ;— men  must  sleep  hke  swine : 

The  happy  lover  and  the  welcome  (foest  I 

Both  smk  at  last  into  a  swoon  divine ;  ' 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  they  ; 

Are  somewhat  sick  and  sorry  the  next  day.*^  | 

▼  [Wordsworth's  "  Benjamin  the  Wagoner,**  aopeared  ia  i 

*        "  There  *s  something  in  a  flying  horse. 
There 's  something  in  a  huge  balloon ; 
But  through  the  clouds  1*11  never  float 
Until  I  hare  a  little  boat,**  &c. 
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XCIX- 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o*er  the  ethereal  plain, 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  "  Wagon," 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain? 
Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dra^n  7 

Or  if  too  classic  for  his  vul^r  brain, 

He  fear*d  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on, 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon? 

C. 

"Pedlers,"  and  «<  Boats,"  and  "Wagons!"  Oh!  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  7 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  seumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  his»— 
The  *'  little  boatman"  and  his  "  Peter  Bell" 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Achitophel !"' 

CI. 

T'  our  tale. — ^The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retir^ ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 
The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired ; — 

Ave  Maria  !  o'er  the  eaith  and  sea, 

That  hoavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee ! 

CII. 

Ave  Maria !  blessed  be  the  hour 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower," 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

cm. 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love ! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above  ! 
Ave  Maria !  oh  that  face  so  fair ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  7— strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — ^'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say. 

In  nameless  print* — ^that  I  have  no  devotion ; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 


>  **  The  veives  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are 
forgotten-"— Mr.  W.  Wordsworth's  Prefaet. 

<  ("  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower.**— 
MS.J 

*  [**  Are  not  these  pretty  stanzas  T-  some  folks  say— 

Downright  in  print— '*— MS.] 

*  V*  The  first  time  I  had  r  conversation  with  Lord  Byron 
on  the  subject  of  religion  was  at  Ravenna,  my  native  coun- 
try,  m  lbt2u,  while  we  were  riding  on  horseback  m  an  exten- 
sive jiolilary  wood  of  pines.  The  seene  invited  to  religious 
meditation.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  '  How/  he  said, 
*  nuking  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth, 
c»n  we  doubt  of  the  exiMence  of  God  T— or  how,  turning 
ihcm  to  what  is  within  lis,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing  more  noble  and  durable  than  the  day  of  which  we  are 
formed  r*'— Coumt  Gamba.] 

*  (**  By  ber  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware  i 

More  easy,  less  inipenous,  were  the  fair ; 
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Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
Earth,  air,  stan, — ^all  that  springs  irom  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

CV. 

Sweet  honr  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 

To  where  the  last  Ceesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  !* 

CVI. 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 

Which  learu'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,— ^hadow'd  my  mind's  eye.* 

CVII. 
Oh,  Hesperus !  thou  bringest  all  good  things* — 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brMding  wings, 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o*eriabor'd  steer ; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  dings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 
Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  .too,  to  the  mother's  breast 

CVIII. 

Soft  honr !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  7 

Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  !^ 

CIX. 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  jnstest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd. 

Amidst  Uie  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 
Of  nations  freed,  and  the  worid  overjoy*d. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flovven  upon  his  tomb:' 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncomipted  hour. 


And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female, lost  him  half  the  kind.^* 

Drtobs's  Tluodorg  nd  IfMsris.] 

*  "  'Kewtpt  wavra  fipus 

^tpttt  sirw— ^cp«j  «iy«, 
^«pci(  naTspi  raiia."— FWi^iw«f  of  S^fpko. 
'        '*  Era  gia  1'  ora  che  volge  '1  disio, 

A*  navisanti,  e  ^ntenenece  il  cuore ; 
Lo  di  eh'  nan  detto  a'  dolci  amici  a  dio ; 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin*  d'  amore 
Piinge,  se  ode  SquiUa  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  '1  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore.'* 

Dants's  PurgtttoTf,  canto  viii 
This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowledgment. 

•  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact.— T'  The  public  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people 
ran  op  and  down  with  caps  upon  tksirlMidB.  AndyMthen 
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Caksd  n^. 


ex. 

But  I*in  digreaBiDfjr ;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffiiona,^ 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 

More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  man — ^the  moon*8 1 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero, 

And  I  ^wn  one  of  many  "  wooden  spoons'* 
Of  verse,  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honors  in  degrees.) 

CXL 

I  feel  this  tediousnen  will  never  do— 
'Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  most  cut  down 

(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two ; 
TheyHI  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 
And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown : 

I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 

From  Aristotle  paaBim. — ^ee  UourriKiis. 


were  some,  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  up  his  tomb  with 
spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  one  while  placed  his  image 
upon  his  rostra  dressed  up  in  state  robes,  another  while 
published  proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive, 
and  would  shortly  come  to  Rome  again,  with  a  vengeance 
to  all  his  enemies."] 

1  ["  But  Vm  digressing—what  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Wordswortn— both  poetical  buffoons/*  fcc.— 
MS.] 

s  [Canto  III.  originally  included  almost  all  the  stanzas 
which  now  form  Canto  IV.  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  were 
published  together,  in  6vo.,  in  August,  18S1.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray : — 

Ravenna.  December  4,  1819.—"  The  third  Canto  of  Don 
Juan  is  completed,  in  about  two  hundred  stanzas ;  very  de- 
cent. I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss." 

December  10,  1819.—"  I  have  finished  the  third  Canto, 
but  the  things  I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 
publication— at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  is  up,  and 
cant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  return  the  pn<^ 
of  the  copyright.'* 

February  7,  1820.-"  I  have  cut  the  third  Canto  into  two, 
because  it  was  too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  roe,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  w  as  the  original  form,  and, 
in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  first : 
so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to  double 
upon  vou.— f  havo  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and  have 
some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for  they 
have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcr>'  has  not  fright- 
ened but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  1  have  not  written  con  amore 
this  time." 

October  12,  1820.—"  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  further 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
ladv  said  lo  me  the  other  day  1  She  had  read  il  in  the  French, 
and  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  drawbacks,  upon 
it.  1  answered,  that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  that  1  sus- 
pected it  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.— *j44,  bta* 
(said  she)  *  I  would  rather  have  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for 
three  years  than  an  IMMORTALITY  of  Don  Juan  !*  The  truth  is, 
that  t/t>  TOO  TRUE,  and  the  women  hate  many  things  which 
strip  off  the  tinsel  of  seniitnent ;  and  they  are  right,  as  it 
would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
who  did  not  bate  De  Grainmont's  Memoirs  for  the  same 
reason." 

We  subjoin  a  single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criti- 
cism on  Cantos  III.,  I  v.,  and  V. 

"  It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  in  the  literary 
world,  that  nothing  is  so  nainful  to  the  sensibilities  of  an 
author  as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions.  From  this 
species  of  mortification,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
fully  exempt  than  Lord  Byron.  None  of  his  publications  have 
failed  in  at  least  exciting  a  sufiicient  portion  of  general  in- 
terest and  attention ;  and  even  those  among  them  which  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  criticism  might  deem  somewhat  unworthy 
of  his  powers,  have  never  compelled  him,  like  many  of  his 
poetical  brethren,  to  seek  refuge  from  the  apathy  and  want 
of  discernment  of  contemporaries,  in  the  consolicur  anticipa> 
tion  of  posthumous  honors  and  tnumphs.    But,  if  we  are  to 
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NoTHiNO  SO  difficult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end  ; 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  aeenis  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend^ 
like  Lucifer  when  hitrPd  £rorn  heaven  for  amnjiig; 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend. 
Being  pride,'  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far^ 
Till  our  own  weakness  showi  as  what  we  are.* 

IL 

But  Thne,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  lmi» 
And  sharp  Adrenity,  will  teach  at  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  wonld  hope^ — perhaps  the  deril. 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  twC: 

While  Youth's  hot  wishes  in  oar  red  rtim  rtfwtk. 
We  know  not  this — ^the  blood  Bows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocea^. 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion.* 


infer,  from  the  axiom  already  alluded  in,  tliai  extizosite  ::» 
toriety  must  be  pleasing  in  inc  same  proportion  ihiAi  or%\«^z: 
is  distressing  to  an  author,  then  none  of  his  lonUhtp «  pr» 
ductions  can  afford  him  so  ample  afield  for  seU-c«.ir.gratiJ»- 
tion  as  the  Don  Juan.  Revilers  and  panisan«  hate  al.te 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  singular  mork ;  and  liat 
result  is,  that  scareely  any  poem  of  the  present  dav  Kits  t^^e 
more  generally  read,  or  its  continuation  more  ««Hrerir  i:.  i 
impatiently  awaited.  Its  poetical  ment.«  have  beeu  cxtMi  .rvi 
to  the  skies  by  its  admirers :  and  the  Pne<t  and  the  l^«:te. 
though  they  have  joined  to  anathematize  lu  have  riuc,  JKtjr^ 
they  came  in  its  way.  *  passed  by  on  the  other  sal*.* 

**  But  little  progress  is  made  in  the  history  and  ad  VTsAam 
of  the  hero  in  these  three  additional  canim.  Tt«  f&ri  dk 
however,  that  nothing  has  appeared »  from  the  beginntne  t  * 
be  farther  from  the  author's  intention,  than  to  reader  :^ 
Don  Juan  any  thing  like  a  regular  narrative.  On  tlie  ruzr 
trary,  its  general  appearance  tends  strongly  to  reraiod  ms.A 
the  learned  philosopher's  treatise—*  De  reUis  omnitau*  «: 
quibusdam  ahis.'  And  here  we  oaunot  avoid  xetaarlciAC 
what  an  admirable  melliod  those  persons  must  posMM»  ti' 
reconciling  contradictions,  who,  in  the  same  breath,  cen^^sre 
the  poem  for  its  want  of  plan,  and  impeach  the  writer  4>f  a 
deliberate  design  against  the  religion  and  government  of  ihr 
country.  His  lordstiip  has  himself  given  what  appean  to  us 
a  very  candid  ezp6sUion  of  his  motives— 

'  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  nothing  planned, 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  m  my  vocabulary.* 
Indeed,  the  whole  poem  has  completely  the  appcfuancse  of 
being  produced  in  those  intervals  m  Which  an  acln^  &nd 
powerful  mind,  habitually  engaged  In  luerary  oor&;«tjou, 
relaxes  from  its  mora  senous  labors,  and  aaiUM<«  itseic  with 
comparative  trifling.  Hence  the  narrati^T  t$  interrsauo  ^v 
continual  digressions,  and  the  general  character  of  the  Ur- 
guage  is  that  of  irony  and  sareastic  humor  ;— an  appotrtriti 
levity,  which,  however,  often  serves  but  as  a  red  to  de«  -;!  re- 
flection. Nor  can  the  talent  of  tlie  nia%ter-faaiid  be  al v  i  o 
concealed  :  it  involuntarily  betrays  itself  in  the  toochr-»  ct 
the  pathetic  and  sublime  which  frequently  prvscnt  tlaeta- 
selves  in  the  course  of  tbe  poem ;  in  the  thoughts  *  too  r-r 
for  utterance,  and  too  deep  for  tears,*  which  are  tnterfper^eil 
in  various  parts  of  it.'*— Campbell.] 

I      r "  Pride  and  worse  Ambition  threw  me  down. 

Warring  in  heaven  agauut  hesfen's  matchlecs  Rniff  * 

Pmrmdum  i*a.; 

*        t "  the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angcils, 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  beseta 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  prund.** 

JtfarnM  Fo^MT*.    See  aitftf,  p.  tlti:       < 
»     t"  Time  hovers  o*er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  pasitagee  of  jo>' : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteinis  seasons  poitr. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r : 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store,  ( 

He  views,  and  woodera  that  tbey  nlaasr  no  aura**  ' 
JoRMtox's  Vomi9  of  awmn  ir«iJU».j 
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III. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wish'd  Uiat  othere  held  the  same  opinion ; 
They  took  it  op  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 

Aod  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 
Now  my  sere  fancy  "  falls  into  the  yellow 

Leaf/*'  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 
And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

'Tia  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 
Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe*s  spring, 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx  ;* 
A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.' 

V. 
Some  have  accused  me  of  a  stmnge  design 

Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,^ 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 

But  the  fact  is  that  I  havo  nothing  planned, 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 
To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic  ; 
Puici  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,* 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  reveird  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,         [despotic  ; 

True    knights,  chaste   dames,  huge    giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obroleto, 
I  chose  a  modem  subject  as  more  meet. 

VII. 
How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me. 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  us  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  tliey  wish'd  to  see : 
But  if  it  gives  tiiem  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here.* 

VIII. 
Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 

To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 
Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scjrthe  such  gentle  bosomf  ;  he 


"  'Tis  a  grand  poem— and  $o  true  .'—true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things- 
Lime— language— the  earth— the  bounds  of  the  sea— the  stars 
of  the  sky,  and  every  Ihmg  *  about,  around,  and  underneath' 
num.  except  man  himsetf,  who  has  always  been,  and  always 
Hill  be,  an  unlucky  rasciil.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives 
conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but  to 
dtsappomtinent.*' — Byron  Diary^  1831.] 

I  [ "my  May  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf."— Af«cAe<A.J 

3  [Achilles  IS  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  m 
the  river  Styx,  to  render  Uim  invulnerable.] 

•  f*  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls     a 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  arinks 
Forthwith  his  (orroer  state  and  being  forgets, 
ForgetM  both  joy  aod  gnef,  pleasure  and  pain." 

Paradise  Lostt  b.  VI.] 

*  C  «•  M''—**  l^^  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who, 
hy  the  bewitching  ainness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn  the 
iiioml  world  mto  a  herd  of  monsters."— Watkins. 

*'  Deep  as  Byron  has  dipped  his  pen  into  vice,  he  has 
dipped  It  still  deeper  mto  immurafity.    Alas!   he  st' 
«niy  to  mislead— he  flashes  only  to  destroy."— Coltoh, 


Sifl^'d  to  behold  them  of  their  houra  bereft. 

Though  foe  to  love  ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring. 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 
Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair. 

But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail 
They  were  all  summer:  lightning  might  assail 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — ^they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden  ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 

Damm*d  from  its  fountain — ^the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  forever, — 

Would  wither  leas  than  thcae  two  toru  apart  '^ 

Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XL 
The  heart — which  may  be  broken :  happy  they ! 

Thrice  fortunate  !  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  link*d  with  heavy  day  on  day, 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told  ; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore,* 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath  ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.* 

XIII. 

Haid^e  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.        [them : 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 

They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled ; 
They  saw  not  in  themselves  augiit  to  condemn : 

Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem, 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 

Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  auction. 


"  In  Don  Juan  he  is  highly  profane ;  but,  in  that  poem,  the 
profaneness  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities,  and 
religion  comes  in  for  a  sneer,  or  a  burlesque,  only  in  com- 
mon with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as 
moral  and  social  bemgs."— £ci.  Rev. 

"  Dost  thou  aspire,  like  a  Satanie  mind. 
With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  T 
Towsrd  every  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrying  on  with  swifter  speed  T 
To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free. 
Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse— if  such  can  be  ?*V  Cottle.  1 

•  [See  anie,  p.  49S.] 

•  [**  Cum  canerem  reges  et  pnelia,  Cynthlus  aurem 

vellit,  et  admonuit."— viao.  Ed.  vi.] 

/>  C  .     .  .  **  from  its  mother's  knee 

When  its  last  weaning  draught  is  drain*d  forever. 
The  child  divided— it  were  less  to  see, 
Than  these  two  from  each  other  torn  apart "~*M8.] 

•  See  Herodotus. 

•  ["  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven." 

MiLMAN.] 
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XIV. 

The  grentle  preasure,  and  the  thnUiii(f  touch, 
The  least  glance  better  nndemtood  than  words, 

Which  still  said  all,  and  ne*er  coold  say  too  moeh ; 
A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds. 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne'er  heard : 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 

But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVI. 

Moons  changing  had  roH'd  on,  ana  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys, 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys' 

Most  love,  possessioD,  unto  them  appeared 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVII. 

Oh  beautiful !  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mmd  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — ^re. 

XVIII. 
Hard  words ;  harsh  truth ;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough. — The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair. 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  tlie  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic. 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic 

XIX. 
This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state. 

An  opium  dream*  of  too  much  youth  and  reading. 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate  : 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding. 
For  Haid^e's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 


1  ["  For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  which  would  bound 

*Gainst  common  failings,"  Ate.— MS.] 
*  [The  *'  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,**  by  De 
Quincy,  had  been  published  shortly  before  this  Canto  was 
written.] 
>  ["  Seldom  be  sonlles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,"  Ac.— SuAKsrsAas.] 


For  it  had  made  them  what  tbey  were :  the  poww 
Of  love  had  fiiat  o*erwhelmed  them  from  nadi  doss, 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 
And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  paoMti**  tse* ; 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  dumoa'd  that 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  tboogfat 

XXL 

I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night* 
Even  as  they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  eaine» 

And  swept,  as  'twere,  acfoas  their  hearts'  detight. 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame. 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sigfat ; 
And  thus  some  boding  flash*d  througli  either  fruie. 

And  caird  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigb. 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid6e*s  eye. 

XXIL 
That  large  black  prophet  eye  seemM  iJ  dflate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  son. 
As  if  thoir  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad«  bright,  and  dropping  oib  wtm  goae ; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fote-~ 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none. 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XXIIL 

She  tum*d  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile  ;*  then  tom'd  nside : 

Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short. 
And  mastered  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride  ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 
Of  this  their  mutual  feeUng,  she  replied — 

"  If  it  should  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be — 

Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  pressed 

His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this,  ' 

And  then  dismias'd  the  omen  from  her  breast. 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best : 
Some  people  prefer  wine — \m  not  amioi ; 

I  have  tried  both  ;*  so  those  who  would  a  part  take. 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heartAcfae.  ] 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  yonr  choice,  ! 

Woman  or  wine,  you'll  have  to  undergo ;  I 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys :  ! 

But  which  to  choose,  I  roally  hardly  know ; 
And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice. 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show,  ! 

And  then  decide,  without  gteat  wrong  to  either,  ! 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither.  | 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haid^e  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness. 

Which  miz'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  faroCfatr, 
All  that  the  beet  can  mingle*  and  ezprMs 


*  [»*  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  me  is      ^ 

It  tettUt,  but  it  makes  me  gloomT-^eloiMny  ax  the  v««t 
moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gisv  Banlly  ever.  Bun  3 
composes  for  a  time,  though  suUealy.  Swtmmmi;  aju« 
my  Bpirits,<-bot  in  general  ibey  are  low,  and  gel  (Uuiviower. 
That  is  hopeless ;  for  I  do  not  ihmk  I  nmso  niuc6  r— ■< 
as  I  was  at  nineteen."— JB^frsa  Awy,  J«tl.j 
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When  two  para  hearts  are  poar'd  in  one  another. 
And  love  too  maeh,  and  yet  can  not  love  leas ; 
But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bleai.^ 

XXVIL 

Mix*d  in  each  other*B  armsy  and  heart  in  heart,   [long 
Why  did  they  not  then  die  ? — they  had  lived  too 

Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 
Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong ; 

The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  worid's  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 

liove  was  bom  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 

It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 

xxviir. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods, 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale  ;*  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Caird  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care : 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods  ! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 

The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillowM  cheek  to  cheek,  in  lovmg  sleep, 

Haidde  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haid^e*s  sweet  lips  munnur*d  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr'd  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air ;' 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream. 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — * 

^  V*  Learn  by  a  reortal  yeaminy  to  ascend 

Towards  a  higher  obiect.    Love  was  given, 
Eocouraj^ed,  sanctioo'a,  chiefly  for  that  end : 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven— 
That  self  might  be  annolPd— her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  draam,  opposed  to  love.** 

WoRDftWOBTH'S  XtdMbMNO.] 

t  c"  The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
There  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes." 

Shakspbark.J 

'  [In  one  of  Wilson^s  minor  poems,  "  On  the  Death  of  a 
Child/*  (1813,)  occurs  this  beautiful  image : 

..."  All  her  innocent  thoughts, 
Like  rosc-Icares  scattered."] 

*  f "  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps. 
and  the  shimber  of  the  bodv  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
ihf  soul.  It  IS  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ; 
^n-l  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sU-eps.  At  my  nativity  my  usccndant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorpm."! ;  I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
ihmk  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  pUnct  in  me.  I  am  no 
ysny  facetious,  nor  disponed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of 
company ;  yet  in  one  dream  1  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behftid  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
nwnke  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
•IS  lay  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams' ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devo- 
tions .  but  our  grosser  memories  have  tJien  so  little  hold  of 
our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
ctiu  only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls  a  confused  and  broken 
laic  of  that  that  has  passed/'— Sia  Thomas  Browns.J 

*  t**  Strange  state  of  beine !— for  'tis  still  to  be— 

And  who  can  know  all  false  what  then  we  see  T"— MS.] 

*  [**  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I  ever  read,  is  an  account 


O'erpowering  ns  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  sool  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 
Strange  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  still  to  be) 
Senaeleas  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.* 

XXXI. 

She  dreamed  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore,* 
ChainM  to  a  rock  ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her; 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour, 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o*er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high — 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXII. 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
0*er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet. 

And  stumbled  almost  every  stop  she  made  ; 
And  something  rolPd  before  her  in  a  sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pnmie  howe'er  afraid : 
'Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasped, 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

XXXIIL 

The  dream  changed : — in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ;  the  woik 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls,  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  scein'd  tum*d  to  lean,  and  mirk 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught, 

Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell, — she  thought. 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth*d  on  his  dead  brow, 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem*d  they  now  I) 


of  a  dream  in  the  Tatler,  which,  though  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  sublime  and 
so  interesting,  that  1  question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it ;  and.  if  he  remembers,  whether  he 
can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addison  is  the  author 
of  the  paper  ;  and  I  shall  give  the  story  in  his  own  elegant 
words :— '  I  was  once  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable, 
and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  possibilit v  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows :— W  hen  I  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with 
an  affreeable  young  woman  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  occasioned  the  perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 
We  were,  in  a  calm  evening,  diverting  ourselves,  on  the  top 
of  a  cliflT,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea :  and  trifling  away  the 
time  in  such  little  fendnesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love.  In  the 
midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height, 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dalihed  her  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 
It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me—when 
I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  afllictlon,  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  mextricable.'— What  fable  of 
iGsop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a  moral  T 
Yet  most  people  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  oi  a  dream.  Let  us  not  despise  instruc- 
tion, how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  it. 
Even  if  it  be  a  dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  it.  For, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  neither  a  dream,  nor  a  waking  thought,  can 
occur  to  us  without  the  permission  of  Him  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."— Da.  Bbattis.] 
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Canto  i^ 


Lay  Jaan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  queuch'd  heart ;  aod  the  sea  dirges  low 
Rang  ia  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid*s  soug, 
And  that  brief  dream  appearM  a  life  too  long.' 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  altered  into  something  new — 

Dke  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  Uke  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew — 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view  ? 

Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets  she 
there? 

'Tis — *tis  her  father's — fix'd  upon  the  pair ! 

XXXVI. 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell, 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 
llie  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haid^e, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVII. 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haid6e*s  bitter  shriek. 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 

Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak. 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said, "  Within  my  call, 

A  thousand  cimeters  await  the  word ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

XXXVIII. 

And  Haid^e  clung  around  him ;  "  Juan,  'tii 
'Tis  Lambro— 'tis  my  father !  Kneel  with 

He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be — yes. 
Oh  !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain— even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  7 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy." 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Ualm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye- 
Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply  ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  reeoked  to  die  ; 
In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 

XL. 

"  Young  man,  yonr  sword ;"  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied, "  Not  while  this  arm  is  free."     [said  : 


1  ["  I  awoke  from  a  dream— well !  and  have  not  others 
dreamed  t— Such  a  dream !— but  she  did  not  overtake  me. 
I  wish  tlic  dead  would  rest,  however.    Ugh !  how  my  blood 
chilled— and  I  could  not  wake— and— heigho ! 
*  Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  in  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof,'  &,c,  &.c.  • 

I  do  not  like  this  dream,— I  hate  its  '  forgone  conclusion.* 
And  am  I  to  be  shaken  by  shadows  ?  Ay,  when  they  remind 
me  of— no  matter— but,  if  I  dream  thus  again,  I  will  try 
whether  aU  sleep  has  the  like  visions.    Since  I  rose,  Tve 


The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  bat  not  with  dread. 
And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pbtoi,  bo  i 

Replied,  '*  Your  blood  be  then  oa  your  own  hoaid.**     ' 
Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  oeo 

'Twas  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock— 

And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLL 

It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear. 
That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 

A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so  ; 

A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 
If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe  ; 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  leas  nice. 

XLII. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Joaa's  breath. 

When  Haid^e  threw  herself  her  boy  before  ; 

Stem  as  her  sire :  "  On  me,"  she  cried,  **  let  death 

Descend — the  fault  is  mine  ;  this  fata]  shore 

He  found — but  sought  not     I  have   pledged  my 
faith ; 

I  love  him — I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 

Your  nature's  firmness — ^know  your  daughters  UtoT 

XLIII. 
A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tean. 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy ;  but  now 
She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  feme — 

Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  she  woo'd  the  blow ; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  oompeess. 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A  fairer  mark ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  ecann'd 
Her  ftither's  face — but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 

He  gazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  'twas  strange 
How   like  they  look'd !    the   ezprenon  was  tLe 
same; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  flame ; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 
If  cause  should  be — a  lioness,  though  tame. 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father  s  face 

Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his 


XLV. 
I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 

Their  stature,  differing  but  in  sex  and  yean  ; 
Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand* 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wean ; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears. 
And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both. 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 


been  in  considerable  bodilv  pain  also ;  but  it  is  none  acJ 
over,  and  now,  like  Lord  Ogieby,  I  am  wound  up  for  iLr 
day."— Bynm  Joiimal,  1613.] 

*  [The  reader  will  observe  a  cnrions  mark  of  propmcuirt 
which  the  noet  notices,  with  respect  to  the  hands  of  the 
father  and  daughter.  Lord  Byron,  we  suspect,  is  lodeUeJ 
for  the  first  hint  of  this  to  All  Pacha,  who,  by  the  by.  k  tke 
oririnal  of  Lambro ;  for,  when  his  lordship  was  intrtxlucrl 
with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  to  that  agreeabie-maaneml 
tyrant,  the  vizier  said  that  he  knew  he  was  the  Megalrx 
Anthropos  (t.  «.  the  Great  Man)  by  the  raaaUness  of  ba 
ears  and  hands.~GjLLT.] 


Canto  it. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XLVI. 

The  father  panscd  a  moment,  then  withdrew 
H»  weapon,  and  replaced  it ;  hat  stood  still, 

And  lookingr  on  her,  as  to  look  her  throu^i, 
"  Not  /,''  he  said,  **  have  sought  this  stranger^s  ill ; 

Not  /  have  made  this  desolation  :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 

But  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 

Doue  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past' 

XLVIL 

"  L(*t  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  father's  head, 
His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball  !*' 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 
And  blew,  another  answer'd  to  the  call. 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 
And  ann  d  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all. 

Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank  ; 

He  gave  tho  word,—"  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLVIII. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
Hid  daughter ;  while  compress'd  within  his  clasp, 

*Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 
In  vain  siie  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp— 

His  arms  were  like  a  scrpent*s  coil :  then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates ;  save  the  foremost,  who 

Hud  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLIX. 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open  ;  bat 
'^The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 

The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 
His  own  well  in  ;  so  well,  ere  yoa  could  look 

His  man  was  floored,  and  helpless  at  his  foot. 
With  the  bk>od  running  like  a  little  brook 

From  two  smart  sabre  gmihes,  deep  and  red — 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 


And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 

Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine.' 

They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach*d  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches. 

They  stow'd  hun,  with  strict  ordera  to  the  watches. 

LI. 

The  world  is  full  of  strango  vicisRitades, 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 

A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods, 

llandsomo  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present. 


>  ["  And  if  /  did  my  duty  as  thou  hast. 

This  hour  were  tbine,  and  thy  young  minion's  last." 

-MS.J 

3  [••  TUl  further  orders  should  Uis  doom  assign/'— MS.] 

»  [*'  But  thou,  sweet  fury  of  the  fiery  rill, 
Mnkest  uii  the  liver  a  &till  ^nrse  attack  ; 
Besides,  thy  price  is  something  dearer  still.**— MS.] 

«  ['♦  I  have  been  con^dering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I 
always  wukc  ut  a  ct^rtain  hour  in  the  inurnin^,  and  always  in 
very  bttd  MpiriiH — 1  may  say.  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
cucy^  m  all  r«j«pe<!tii,  even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over 
ni^hl.  In  uboot  nn  hour  or  two  lhi*i  goes  olT.  and  I  compose 
eiitier  to  aieep  again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England,  five 
years  ago.  I  had  the  same  kind  oi  hypochondria,  but  accom- 
pHiDod  with  M)  violent  a  thirst,  that  I  have  drunk  as  many 
an  thirteen  tH>tt!es  of  Hod.\- water  in  one  night,  after  goin^  to 
l>ed.  and  been  Mill  thirsty.  At  present  I  have  not  the  tlurst, 
but  the  depression  of  spirits  is  no  less  violent.    What  ib  it  ? 


Jost  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent. 
Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 
And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

LII. 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic. 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea ! 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic  ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea  : 
'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LIII. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethoutic  rill ! 
Ah !  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thos  attack,* 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ?* 
I  wotild  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack, 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word,)  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe — 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  woanded  ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haid^e's  bosom  bounded ! 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe. 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 

There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 

Gush  from  tho  earth  until  the  land  runs  o*er  ;* 
But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root. 

And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar. 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 

Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan  ; 

And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 

Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  liuman  clay  is  kindled  ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  baniing  from  its  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hoar, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth  : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidde's  mother's  dower ; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Passion's  force, 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source.* 


—Kver?    1  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria."— Byrra 
Dimry,  1621.] 

•  ['*  At  Fez,  the  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy  have, 
withinside,  spacious  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, founts  of  the  fineitt  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  sluKled  with 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig-trees,  abounding  with 
fruit,  and  ornamented  witb  roses,  hyacinths,  jN>n)iiie,  vio- 
lets, and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  emitting  a  delectable 
fragrance  ;  so  that  it  is  justly  called  a  paradise.'*— Jackso.n's 
Morocco.} 
«  ['*  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 
Of  Haidee's  mother,  but  her  climate's  force 
Lay  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source.** 
Or, 

"  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force. 
Like  to  a  lion  sleepmg  by  a  source.** 
Or, 

**  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force, 
As  sleeps  a  lion  by  a  river's  source.**— MS.] 
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Caxtoit. 


LVIL 

Her  daughter,  temperM  with  a  milder  ray. 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fall, 

Till  slowly  charj^d  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  Simoom*  sweeps  the  blasted  plains 

LVIIL 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan*8  gore, 
And  he  himself  o*ermaster'd  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 

Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more,-~ 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 

On  her  sire  s  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

UX. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyesi* 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  oVr ;' 

And  her  head  droopM  as  when  the  lily  lies  [bore 

Cercharged  with  rain:  her  sumraonM  handmaids 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  viath  gushing  eyes  ; 
Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 

like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim*d  her  surely  dead ; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 

AU  hope  ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul — 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there. 

But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  forever  fair  ;* 

» CThe  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert.    See  anUj  p.  75.] 
»  ["  The  blood  giish'd  from  her  lips,  and  ears,  and  eyes : 

Those  eyes,  so  beautiful — beheld  no  naore." — MS.] 
>  This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of  con- 
flicting and  different  piissions.  The  Doge  Francis  Foscari, 
on  his  deposition  m  1457,  hearing  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  an- 
nounce the  election  of  his  successor,  "  mourut  subitement 
d'une  h^'morragie  causae  par  uue  veine  qui  s'eclata  dans  sa 
poilrine,"  (see  Sismondi  and  Daru,  vols.  i.  and  ii. :  see  also 
ante,  p.  308,)  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  when  "  Who  would 
have  thought  the  old  man  had  to  much  blood  in  him  .'**  Before  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  I  was  witness  to  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions,  upon  a  young 
person,  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a  victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a  seizure 
of  the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected 
with  agitation  of  mind. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  57.  The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Mediris 
instantly  stiggcsts  the  lines  in  the  '•  Seasons,"— 

"  With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense. 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 
So  stsmds  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.** 

HOBHOUSB. 

A  ["  The  sublime  mark  of  a  great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
its  beftuty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Lao- 
coon,  and  diffuse  their  horrors  through  his  convulsfnl  mem- 
bers. The  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  he  imprinted  on 
each  muscle,  and  to  swell  every  nerve ;  and  it  is  expressed 
with  pecuhar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen  and 


0*er  the  Laocoon*s  all  ofcemcl  throes,* 

And  ever-dying  Gladialor^s  air,* 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  6uniSv 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  titey  are  still  the 


LXIL 
She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  steepen  trakew 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something  a«w. 
A  strange  aeneation  which  she  moat  parteke 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  her  memory,  tfaoagh  a  heavy  aeha 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  eariieet  brat  «MI1  true 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  paiu  withocil  the  eaiase. 
For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  «  pause. 

LXIII. 

She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  recant  eye^ 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  wliBt ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  withoat  asking  why ; 
And  reck*d  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  aieh 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  doll  silence  and  quiev  ekat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  sbe  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grare. 

LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watch *d,  she  tnm'd  her  eyee  away : 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  day  ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  bat  all  forgot. 

Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waz*d  full  of  fearfo]  meaning. 

XLV. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent. 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum*d  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent : 
And  he  begun  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  t>Tanny  grew  strong. 


all  the  lower  parts  of  his  body :  this  expression  is  so  li%c  '^ . 
that  the  attentive  spectator  partaken,  in  some  measure,  of  t]»c 
anguish  it  represenu.  The  suiferings  of  the  body  and  tbe  rir- 
vation  of  the  soul  arc  expressed  in  every  member  wiUi  teou^J 
energy,  and  form  the  most  eablime  contmst  imtt|rin»}  !«- 
Laocoon  suffers  it.  but  he  suffers  bke  the  Philoctete*  tit  6^ 
phocles :  his  lamentable  .•situation  pierces  the  heart,  but  a'» 
us,  at  the  same  time,  wiUi  an  ambitious  desire  of  t>einiK  at ' 
to  imitate  his  constancy  and  magnanimity  in  the  pains  a»J 
sufferings  that  may  fall  to  our  lot."— WiNKsi.sii.x». 

"  In  the  group  of  the  Laocoon.  the  frigid  ocstaiucs  of  Ger- 
man criticism  have  discovered  pity  liJic  a  vapor  swimuiit; 
on  the  father's  eyes ;  he  is  seen  to  suppress  ux  the  ero^a  tu*  > 
his  children  the  shriek  for  himself— his  nosinis  are  dram  n  uf «  . 
ward,  to  express  indignation  at  iinwortby  suifcniixi»,  m  b.i  ^ 
he  IS  said  at  the  same  lime  to  implore  celestial  help.  Tt.- 
these  are  added  the  winged  effects  of  the  ser(wat-(K«2»4*ii.  i  > 
writhmgs  of  the  body,  the  spayms  uf  the  extremities  u*  tuf 
miraculous  organization  of  such  expreuaon.  Age«aculrj>.  *ir 
sculptor  of  the  Laocoon.  was  loo  wi6e  to  lay  ci«um  ^1 « 
figure  is  a  class :  it  characterizes  et rry  beauiy  of  rmliiv 
verging  on  age ;  the  pnncc,  tlw  prief^t,  the  father  »t«  tv*-:  ic 
but,  absorbed  m  the  man,  serve  tmlr  to  Uieiufy  the  %  Knim  4>f 
one  great  expression :  thuueh  poi»rU  by  ibc  miUai  k^  uk  w 
apply  the  compass  to  the  face  uf  the  Laocoon  l»  bo  n»e*9««rtf 
the  way  fluctuating  in  the  stuno  :  this  icn)prsl««otf9  frrot 
this  contracted  nose ,  the  unmerMon  of  these  e>'e$»  aad ,  it^c^t  f 
all,  that  long-drawn  mouth,  are,  separate  anU  vzutod.  ^^^a* 
of  convulsion,  features  of  nature,  stni^ing  w  iltun  tike  ja»t 
of  death."— FusBLX.]  ' 

«  [See  oHti,  p.  53.] 

f  V*  Distinct  from  life,  as  being  still  the  same.**— MS. J 
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LXn. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingera  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 

And  sung  of  love  ;  the  fierce  name  strnck  through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush 'd  forth  from  her  o*erclouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Lxvn. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief ! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl  d  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close  ; — 

Ilera  was  a  phrensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIII. 

Yet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense  ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  forever. 

LXIX. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  paas'd : 
And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Hpr  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes— the  beautiful,  the  black — 

Oh  !  to  po8sei»  such  lustre — and  then  lack  !* 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dttwn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ;' 
But  closed  its  httle  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
BIoHBom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 


1  V*  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  lookin{(  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye." 

As  Y<m  Like  It.} 

•  ["  Hare  dawn'd  a  child  of  beauty,  though  of  8m."~MS.] 

•  [ ••  Duncan  is  in  his  grave : 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well."— Afoc&ef  A.] 
« [We  think  that  few  will  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
thi.<«  aflecling  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a  tear  over  the 
fate  of  the  lovely  and  unlortunate  Haidee,  and  to  bid  her 
"  sleep  well 
By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell." 

Over  this  charming  creature  the  port  has  thrown  a  beauty 
ami  a  fa»ci)kaUon,  which  were  never,  we  think,  8urpas<:ed. 
In  thifl,  as  m  the  former  cantos,  he  pours  out  a  singular 
mixture  of  pathos,  doggerel,  wn,  and  satire;  taking  a  strange 
A.w\  ahiioKt  malignant  delight  in  dashing  the  laughter  be  has 
r.*i««e<l  with  tram,  and  croising  his  finest  and  most  affecting 
p:l^sa;;p9  with  burlescjue  ideas,  against  which  no  gravity  is 
jnotyf.— Campbell.] 
» [**  So  stone  is  there  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say, 

No  dirge— «avc  wlien  anse  the  stormy  seas."— MS.] 

•  CU  will  be  advanced  that  her  amours  are  objectionable, 
by  some  fastidious  critic, 


LXXI. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.     She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well' 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.^ 

LXXII. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay  ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's,*         , 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 
But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 

Sighs  o'er  her  name  ;  and  many  an  islander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long  ; 

Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her : 
If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong — * 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 
In  some  shape  ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 
For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad, 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf; 

I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad, 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch *d  myself — 

Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 

We'll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 

With  Juan,  left  half-kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wotmded  and  fetter'd,  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con6ned,"* 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 

Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind  ; 
And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 

Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind  ; 
The  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 

Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em. 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigieum.* 


*'  Who  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 
If  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidee  are  not  pure  and  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  ten- 
der passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of 
the  poet's  themes.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  master-passion  of  our  existence :  and, 
becoming  mere  creatures  of  hypocrisy  and  form,  charge 
even  Milton  himself  with  folly.— Campbell.] 

V  c"  But  now  Vm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,"  Itc.— Skjucspxaxi.] 

•  [We  had  a  full  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

"  Where  Juno  once  carees'd  her  amorous  Jove, 
And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love." 
We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontory  of 
Sigsum.  My  cunosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it,  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  buned, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  his  tomb,  m  honor 
of  him— which  no  doubt  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  ghost. 
Farther  downward  we  paw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Aiax.  While  1  reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
and  rivers,  I  admired  the  exact  geographv  of  Homer,  whom 
Z  had  in  my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a  moun- 
tain  or  plain  is  still  just  for  it ;  and  I  spent  several  hours 
here  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote  had  on 
Mount  MontesmoB.— Lady  M.  W.  MomtaouJ 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Cakto  IV. 


LXXVI. 

There,  on  the  green  and  vUlage-cotted  hill,  is 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea) 

Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles  ; 
They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary :) 

And  further  downwuxl,  tall  and  towering  still,  is' 
The  tumulus — of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows ;  'i  may  be 

Fatroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus  f 

All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 

Hiffh  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a  name, 
A  vast,  nntiird,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same, 
And  old  Scamonder,  (if  'tis  he,)  remain ; 

The  situation  seems  still  form*d  for  fame — 
A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 

With  ease ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Uion's  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXVIII. 

Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth ; 

Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Paris,)  led  to  stare 
A  moment  at  the  European  youth 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feelings  bear  ;* 
A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  mouth, 

Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Are  what  I  found  there — ^but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave ; 

Forlorn,  and  g^ing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
0'ershadow*d  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave  ; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear'd 

To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fact ; 
From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 

Which  was  an  odd  one  ;  a  troop  going  to  act 


1  [Proceeding  towards  the  east,  and  round  the  bay  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  by  Strabo,  as  the  harbor  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Ajax,  upon  the  ancient  Rliaslian  promontory.  In  all  that 
remains  of  former  ages.  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect 
the  mind  by  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully 
than  this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its 
sublime  and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  venera- 
tion so  long  paid  to  it ;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination 
a  successive  series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who, 
from  the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Cherso- 
ncsus,  or  on  the  sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of 
their  homage ;  and,  finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind 
the  feelings  oif  a  native,  or  of  a  traveller,  in  those  times, 
who,  after  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing 
the  instances  of  public  and  of  private  regard  so  constantly 
bestowed  upon  it,  sliould  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  ar- 
rive when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead 
entombed  upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth.— Dk.  E.  D.  Clarke.] 

s  [**■  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  tlteir  feet  and  facultjes  to  great  advantage 
upon  the  spot ;— or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as 
I  did,  in  a  cursed  quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles 
about,  as  if  the  Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted 
tribute.  The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers,  are 
the  barrows  supposed  to  contain  the  carcasses  of  Achilles, 
Aulilochus,  Ajax,  &c. ;  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather, 
though  the  shepherds  are  now  a-days  not  much  uke  Gamy 
mede. "—Byron  Letters,  1810.] 

*  [Nothing  eould  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 


In  Sicily — all  singers,  duly  rear'd 

In  their  vocation  ;  had  not  been  attackVl 
In  sailing  from  livomo  by  the  pirate. 
But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  hi^  imte.* 

LXXXI. 

By  one  of  these,  the  bofib^  of  the  party, 
Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case  ; 

For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  ha 
Still  kept  his  spirits  up — at  least  his  face  ; 

The  little  fellow'  really  look'd  quite  hearty. 
And  bore  him  with  some  gayety  and  grace. 

Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanor. 

Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXXII. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story. 

Saying,  "  Our  Machiavelian  impresario. 
Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 

Hail  d  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario ! 
We  were  transferr'd  on  board  her  in  a  hmry. 

Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario ; 
But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  vmg. 
We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  Imig. 

LXXXIIL 

"  The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old. 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life. 
And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold. 

Has  some  good  notes ;  and  then  the  tenor's  wife. 
With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold  ; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 
By  carrying  off  Count  Cesare  Cicogna 
From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 

"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there  *8  the  Niai, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all  ; 

Then  there 's  that  laughing  slnt  the  Pelegrini, 
She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival. 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  seocfahn. 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  paid ; 

And  then  there  's  the  Grotesca — such  a  dancer ! 

Where  men  have  soub  or  bodies  she  most  answer 


rambles.  The  peasants  of  the  numerous  villages,  whom  we 
frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  their  buflalocs  or 
driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  with  f«ffot»  Croci 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  showed  ao  lae^'- 
nation  to  interrupt  our  pursuits.  Parties  of  our  rne-w  mtzti 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  collecting  the  turtu  ;-ey 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  oif  the  rivulets,  aad  are  focx.J 
under  every  furze-bush.— Hobhodsb.] 

4  This  is  a  fact.  A  few  years  aso  a  man  engaged  a  oom 
pany  for  some  foreiffn  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an  lialiAa 
port,  and  carrying  tnem  to  Algiers,  sold  them  alt  Ouv  U 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  I  heitid  sing,  t«v  a 
strange  coincidence,  in  Rossini^s  opera  of  **  L'lcabaaa'  ui 
Algieri,"  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1817.— [We  i^vt 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following,  which  we  take  fnutn  :!k 
MS.  journal  of  a  highly  respectable  traveller,  is  a  more  eor- 
rect  account :— '*In  lbl3,  a  SIgnor  Guariglia  induced  several 
young  persons  of  botli  sexes— none  of  them  eice«dicc  Sfiett: 
years  of  age— to  accompany  hira  on  an  operatic  excu ->;*'»  , 
part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet,  lie  contnvixi  Ui 
get  them  onboarda  vessel,  which  took  themto  Jariina,  wIj^^ 
he  sold  them  for  the  basest  purposes.  Some  died  troiu  t^ 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  some  from  suffering.  AmaLt;  Ll«- 
few  who  returned  were  a  Signor  Molinan,  and  a  Urta&L* 
dancer  named  Bonliglia,  who  anerwords  became  the  vt.fr .  i 
Crespi,  the  tenor  singer.  The  wretch  who  so  basctyjak 
them  was,  when  Lord  Bvron  resided  at  Venice,  empimcNlA* 
capo  de'  vestarj,  or  head  tailor,  at  the  Fenioe.'*— GajkHftJi 

B  [A  comic  singer  in  the  opera  buffa.  The  Italnns,  bam- 
ever,  distinguish  the  buffo  cantante,  which  rwpiifw  foou: 
singing,  from  the  buffo  comico,  in  which  theic  k  sun 
acting.] 
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LXXXV. 

^*  A§  for  tht  fignrauti,'  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe ;  with  here  and  there 
A  pretty  pezsoa,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There 's  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a  pike, 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigor ; 
The  more"s  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXVI. 

**  Am  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

The  musico  is  but  a  crackM  old  baiui. 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in,' 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  Pope*  makes  yearly  'twould  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVIL 

'*  The  tenor's  voice  is  ipoilt  by  affisctation. 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education. 
An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeieos,  tuneless  fellow. 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation. 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow. 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  'Twould  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young, — I  see,  Sir — you 

Uave  got  a  travelPd  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 

YouVe  heard  of  Raucocaiiti  V — I'm  the  man  ; 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too  ; 

You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there— do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

*<  Our  baritone*  I  almost  had  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit : 

Witli  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  not  great  compass,  and  not  sweet, 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot. 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street ; 

In  lovers'  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth." 

XC. 

Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ;  each  threw 
A  niefnl  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Danciug  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

XCI. 

They  heard  next  day — ^that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firm&n, 


>  rTbe  figuranti  are  those  dancers  of  a  ballet  who  do  not 
dance  tUigly,  tmt  many  toother,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the 
background  during  the  exhibition  of  individualperformers. 
They  correspond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera.— Gr  rah  am.] 

*  c"  To  help  the  ladles  in  their  dress  and  lacing."— MS.] 

«  It  Is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan 
who  are  the  chief  encouragers  of  this  branch  of  trade— wo- 
men being  prohibited  ai  ambers  at  St.  Peter's,  and  not 
deemed  trust-worthy  as  guardians  of  the  harem. 

«  rRaoco-canti— may  be  rendersd  by  Hoarse-song.] 


The  most  imperathre  of  sovereign  spells. 
Which  everybody  does  without  who  can. 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells. 
Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man. 

Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

XCII. 
It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female. 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt. 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deem'd  to  be  male. 
They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 

Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  male 
Was  Juan, — ^who,  an  awkward  tiling  at  his  age, 
Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

XCIII. 

With  Rancocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  ouly  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbor  than  his  fate ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-graiu'd. 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  puird  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

*'  Arcades  ambo,*'  id  est — ^blackguards  both.* 

XCIV. 

Juan's  companion  was  a  Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Anoona, 

With  eyes  that'  look'd  into  the  very  soul, 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "  bella  donna,**) 

Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 
And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 

Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower. 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

xcv. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  command ; 

Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim  ; 
And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 

Touch'd  his,  nor  that — ^nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  (Air  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle. 

Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVI. 

No  matter ;  we  should  ne*er  too  much  inquire. 
But  facts  are  facts :  no  knight  could  be  more  iruei 

And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire ; 
We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two : 

'Tis  said  no  one  in  hand  "  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus  ;"^  but  few, 

I  really  think ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVIL 
Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description. 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth,* 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 


•  [A  male  voice,  the  compass  of  which  partakes  of  those  of 
the  common  bass  and  the  tenor,  bat  does  not  extend  so  far 
downwards  as  the  one,  nor  to  an  eqnal  height  with  the 
other.— GxAH  AM.] 

•  f  •*  That  each  puU'd  different  ways— and  waxing  rough. 

Had  cofTd  each  other,  only  for  the  cuff."— MS.] 

V  [**  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 

By  thinking  oo  the  frosty  Caaeasus?*— SHAUPBAsa.] 

•  C"  Having  had  some  experience  in  my  youth."— MS.] 
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Therefore  IHl  make  Don  Jaan  leave  the  ship  aoou, 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 
Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCVIII. 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  me  ;  Pm  fond  of  yielding. 

And  therefore  leave  thera  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age  ; 
I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't' 

XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace. 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

Whether  my  verse's  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease, 
^Vhile  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease ; 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 
Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 

Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 
Life  seems  the  sm^dlest  portion  of  existence ; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o*er  a  name, 
*Tis  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 

From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 
But,  after  all,  'Us  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 
And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 

And  love  of  glory  's  but  an  airy  lust, 


1 C**  I)on  Juan  will  be  known,  by  and  6y,  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended—a satire  on  abiuea  in  the  present  states  of  society, 
and  not  a  eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then  volup- 
tuous:—I  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse.  Smollett  (see 
Lord  Strutwell  in  Roderick  Random)  ten  times  worse  ;  and 
Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  readinff 
Don  Juan:— No,  no;  she  will  go  to  Little's  Poems,  ana 
Rotueeau's  Rotnaju  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate  De 
StaSl.  They  will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who 
laughs  at  tnat,  and— and— most  other  things.  But  never 
mind— Ca  ira  r—Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murraiy,  18S3.] 

1 C'*  I  stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  daily,  for  more  than 
a  month,  in  1810  ;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my  pleasure, 
it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veraci- 
ty."—Byron  Dianfy  1821.] 

>  [It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a  moun- 
tainous ridge,  of  which  Kazdaghy  is  the  summit,  offers  the 
precise  territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  contro- 
versy, excited  by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so 
vehemently  agitated,  would  probably  never  have  existed, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which, 
even  to  this  hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  Asia.— Da.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

"  Although  a  real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a  story  hallowed 
by  tradition,  yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  that 
either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to :  and  it  is 
surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  in  a  poem,  so  long,  so 
varied,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  he  should  exactly  con- 
form to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-survevor. 
It  was  the  general  opmion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had,  in 
many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
action  of  iiis  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted  or  softened, 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  interfered,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  of  his  narration.  But, 
while  a  poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  liveliness  which  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy,— 
and  if  only  the  general  features  of  his  picture  are  correct,  the 
zeal  of  h^  admirers  in  after  ages  will  not  fail  to  assign  a  local 
I  wildest  0-'^  —         ■ 


habitatlcm  to  even  the  t 


tofhisiiBatares.  Tlies«xtonof 


Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as  'twere  identify  their  dmt 

From  out  the  wide  deatmction,  which,  entomfanig  all, 
Leaves  nothing  till  *<  the  conning  of  the  jnat" — 

Save  change :  I've  stood  npon  Achilles'  UmA^ 

And  heard  Troy  doubted ;'  time  will  doabt  of  Robm. 

CII. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb* 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offfapiring*s  doom : 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read? 

Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 

Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath, 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death.* 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perish'd  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy, 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  aooa 

For  human  vanity,  the  youne  De  Foix ! 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncontbly  hewn, 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  deatroy. 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face. 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  roond  the  baae.* 

CIV. 
I  paas  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid: 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid*  1 

To   the  bard's  tomb,'  and  not  the  waniec's  col-  ■ 
nmn: 
The  time  most  come,  when  both  alike  decay*d, 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  vohiiae. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  PeUdes'  death,  or  Homer'a  biith. 


Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  Michael 
Scott,  as  described  in  the  Lay  of  the  I.ast  Minstrel ;  asd 
though  the  main  outlines  of  Homer's  picture  are  perfectlr  . 
copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  tnat  many  of  those  di-  ' 
jects  to  which  Straoo  refers,  instead  of  alToraing  8ubjecC5  | 
for  the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  af^er-days,  their  nanif  { 
and  designation  from  his  description.^' — Bishop  Hsbxi.] 

« C"  Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  ages. 
And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  beeocae ; 
Where  be  those  learned  wiu  and  antique  sages 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum ! 
Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  overoooie      [ 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  mun. 
And  made  one  mear  of  the  earth  and  of  tiwir  reign.* 

Spxssis.]   I 

>  The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna  Is  atiost 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
the  road  towards  Forii.    Gaston  de  Foiz,  who  gained  the 
battle,  was  killed  in  it :  there  fell  on  both  sides  tweotv  thoit- 
sand  men.   The  present  state  of  the  pillar  and  its  stte  is  <}«- 
scribed  in  the  text.->{De  Foix  was  Duke  of  Nemour9.  aaJ 
nephew  to  Louis  XII.,  who  gave  him  the  goveremeot  of 
Milan,  and  made  him  generai  of  his  army  m  Italy.    The 
young  hero  signalized  bis  valor  and  abilities  in  vanou$  ac- 
tions, which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  foujrbt  oa 
Easter-day,  161S.    After  he  had  obUined  the  victorv.  be  , 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  a  bo<!y  of  Spaash  m- 
fantry,  which  retreated  in  good  order.    Making  a  fiinoiis  I 
charge  on  this  brave  troop,  be  was  thrown  from  his  bone.  • 
and  dispatched  by  a  thrust  of  a  pike.    He  peristed  m  fais 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king^s  affliction  for  bis  deatb  i 
embittered  all  the  joy  arising  from  his  success.— MoEzai  J    ■ 

•  C"  Protects  his  tomb,  but  greater  care  is  paid.'*— MS] 

T  [Dante  was  buried  ("  in  sacre  minoram  cde^)  si  Ra-  | 
venna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  his  pro-  I 
tector,  Guide  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  n 
1483,  again  restored  by  Cardmal  Corsi  in  160t,  and  replaced 
by  a  more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  the  ezpenw  of 
the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valent  OonzagA.  The  Floreotmes  bar- 
ing in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  chureh,  weA  his  ptctare  is  still  cm 
of  the  idols  of  their  oathedral.— Hobhoosx.] 

\ 
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CV. 

With  human  blood  that  oolnmn  was  cemented) 
With  haman  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd :' 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  bloodhounds,  from  whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufierings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone* 

CVI. 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards :  though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 
Song  in   the   world,   will  seek  what    then  they 
sought  ;* 

As  on  the  beach  the  waves  nt  last  are  broke. 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 

Dash  into  poetry,*  which  is  but  passion, 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 

CVII. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative. 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give* 

Their  images  again  as  in  a  glass. 

And  in  such  colors  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

You  may  do  light  forbidding  them  to  show  'em, 

Bat  spoJ  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

CVIII. 

Oh  !  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books ! 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex ! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  "  imprimatur*'  will  ye  not  annex  ? 
What !  must  I  go  to  the  obiiviou6  cooks?* 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks? 
Ah !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be. 
Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castellan  tea  !^ 


MS.] 


["  With  human  ordure  is  it  now  defiled, 
As  if  the  peasant's  scorn  this  mode  invented 

To  snow  his  loathing  of  the  thing  he  soil'd."— 


a  t"  Those  sufierings  once  reserved  for  Hell  alone.'*— MS.] 

*  [**  Its  fumes  are  frankincense ;  and  were  there  naught 
Even  of  this  vapor,  still  the  chilling  yoke 

Of  silence  would  not  long  be  borne  by  Thought.*'— 

MS.] 

*  ['*  *  The  Bride  of  Abydos*  was  written  in  four  nishts,  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  . . .  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never 
been  composed  ;  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  that  time, 
I  must  have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart— bitter 
diet !"— JSTyrwi  Diaiy,  1813.] 

*  ["  I  have  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pass, 

And  dearly  bought  the  bjllcr  power  to  give."— MS.] 

*  [*'  To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  *  and  there  an  end.' "~ 
GirroaD.j 

'  [•«  What !  must  I  go  with  Wordy  to  the  cooks  T 

Read— were  it  but  your  Grandmother's  to  vex— 
And  let  me  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  off  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea."— MS.] 

*  ("  Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
popularity !  In  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  soul  into 
uefMi'lf,  to  be  ndmonislieil  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
conscious  of  her  strength  ;  wherever  life  and  nature  are  de* 
»crib«d  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  vir- 
tun  of  the  unsgination  ;  wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  and  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Hoet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have 
produced  that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at 
once  a  history  of  the  remote  past,  and  a  prophetic  an- 
nouAcement  of  the  remotest  fttture— lAsre,  toe  Poet  must 


CIX. 

What !  can  I  prove  **  a  lion"  then  no  more  ? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore. 

And  sigh,  **  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick's  starling ; 
Why  then  Pll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling,) 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery. 
Drawn  by  the  blueH»at  nunes  of  a  coterie.'* 


ex. 

Oh !  *<  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  bine," 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you  ; 
They  say  your  stockings  are  so — (Heaven  knows 
why, 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue ;) 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  morn.* 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures — 
But  times  are  altered  since,  a  rhyming  lover. 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features : 
And — ^but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ' 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures. 

For  sometimes  such  a  worid  of  vurtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school. 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but— quite  a  fool. 

CXII. 

Humboldt,  "  the  first  of  travellers,"  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate. 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot. 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state, 

By  measuring  "  the  intensity  of  blue  .•"*• 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne !  let  me  measure  you !" 


reconcile  himself  for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers." 
WoaDswosTH's  Seccmd  Pnfaee.] 

•  C"  Not  having  look'd  at  many  of  that  hue, 

Nor  garters— save  those  of  the  •  himi  «oti'— which  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  legs  which  w^alk  about, 
The  ornsments  of  levee  and  of  rout."— MS.J 

» [The  cyanoineter— an  instrument  invented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  mi^ht  be  curious  to  compare  experi- 
ment* with  those  made  with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  by 
M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps  ;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiments  made  at  sea 
with  a  view  of  being  useful  to  navigation.  We  prefer,  as 
more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural  diaphunometer, 
which  for  ages  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners— 
'*  a  great  paleness  of  the  setting  sun,  a  wan  color,  an  extra- 
ordinary disfiguration  of  its  disc ;"  though  we  should  be 
cautious  in  admitting  that  these  meteorological  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a  tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer IS  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  hygro- 
meters or  cyanometers.  By  this  instrument  a  change  of 
weather  never  fails  to  be  indicated  by  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  mercury  in  the  tut>e ;  the  descent,  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eightii  of  an  inch,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Many  a  ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely 
notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a  storm ;  and 
no  ship  should  tie  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one.— 
BAsaow.] 

11  [••  ru  back  a  XK>ndon  •  Bat*  against  Peru.** 

Or. 
**  ini  be*,  some  pair  of  stockings  beat  Peru.** 

Or, 
"  And  su,  old  Bolhehy,  we'U  maasora  yoQ.**'M8.] 
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CXIII. 

But  to  the  narrative : — The  ymael  boand 

With  davee  to  sell  off  in  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  proceei,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  aei^io  wall ; 
Her  cargo»  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sonndi 

Were  landed  in  the  mariiet,'  one  and  all, 
And  there  with  Georgiana,  Ruanans,  and  Circaasians, 
Bought  up  for  difibrent  purposee  and  passions. 

CXIV. 

Some  went  off  dearly ;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given. 

Warranted  virgin ;  beauty's  brightest  colors 
Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven: 

Her  sale  sent  Jfiome  some  disappointed  bawleis, 
Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven  ;* 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 

'Twas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

cxv. 

Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 

Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could  bring; 

Though  Wilberforee,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  'twas  ere  Abolition ;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king : 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 

Are  saving — ^vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 


1  ['*The  slare-market  is  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
covered  gallery,  and  ranges  or  small  and  separate  apart- 
ments. Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a  melancholv  posture. 
Such  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  to  whom  daiAe  Nature 
has  been  niggardly  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vilest 
purposes :  but  such  girls  as  have  youth  and  beauty,  pass  their 
time  well  enough.  The  retailers  of  this  human  ware  are  the 
Jews,  who  take  good  care  of  their  slaves' education,  that  they 
may  sell  the  better :  their  choicest  they  keep  at  home,  and 
there  you  must  go,if  you  would  have  better  than  ordinary ;  for 
it  is  here,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not 
always  appear,  but  are  kept  within  doors.*'— Toubnkport.j 

>  [The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  described  in 
the  plain  and  unaffected  narrative  of  a  German  merchant, 
"  which,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  **  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain itseeneral  authenticity,  may  be  relied  upon  as  cor- 
rect."—*' The  girls  were  introduced  to  me  one  after  another. 
A  Circassian  maiden,  eighteen  vears  old,  was  the  first  who 
presented  herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  and  her  face  was 
covered  with  a  veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed 
down  and  kissed  my  hand :  by  order  of  her  master  she 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the 
easiness  of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took  off  her 
veil,  she  displayed  a  bust  of  the  most  attracUve  beauty : 
I  she  rubbed  her  cheeks  with  a  wet  napkin  to  prove  that  she 
had  not  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion:  and  she 
opened  her  inviting  lips,  to  show  a  regular  set  of  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness.  I  was  permitted  to  feel  her  pnlse,  that  I 
might  be  convinced  of  the  good  state  of  her  health  and  con- 
stitution. She  was  then  ordered  to  retire  while  we  delib- 
erated upon  the  bar^rain.  The  price  of  this  beautiful  girl 
was  four  thousand  piastres."— See  Voyage  de  N.  £.  Klee- 
man,  and  also  Thornton's  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.] 

*  ["  The  females  stood,  till  chosen  each  as  victim 
I  To  the  soft  oath  of  *  Ana  seing  Siktum  V  '*— MS.] 

I  *  [Canto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  October  the  16th,  and 
finished  November  the  90th,  18fi0.  It  was  published  late  in 
1821,  along  with  Cantos  111.  and  IV. ;  and  here  the  Poet 
meant  to  stop— for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
his  letters  will  show : 

February  16, 1831.  '*  The  fifth  is  so  fisr  from  being  the  last 
of  Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  siege, 


As  renegadoes ;  while  m  hapicM  group. 

Hoping  no  very  old  visier  might  choex. 
The  females  stood,  as  one  by  ooo  they  pi^cM  'am* 
To  make  a  mistms,  or  foitnh  wif«,  or  vietim  ^ 

CXVIL 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  aonir ; 

Also  our  hero*6  lot,  however  uapleannt, 
(Because  this  Canto  baa  become  too  loncJ 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  praaeat ; 
I'm  sensible  redundancy  ia  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  pat  leas  in  *t : 
And  now  delay  the  progreos  of  Don  Juaji» 
Till  what  is  call'd  in  Oman  the  fifth  Onao. 


DON  JUAN- 


CANTO  THE   PIFTB." 


I. 

Whin  amatory  poets  sing  their  lovea 

In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland. 
And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves. 

They  little  thiuk  what  miacbief  is  in  hand  ; 
The  greater  their  auccesa  the  worse  it  provea. 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  give  to  undeistand ; 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  aeveritj. 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.* 


battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him  finish  as  A«artiarBL»  • 
Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolutioo.    To  how  many  caatoe 
this  may  extend,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  ii  I  live.'  1 
shall  complete  it ;  but  this  was  my  notion.    I  meant  to  havr 
made  him  a  Cavalier  Servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  far  a  , 
divorce  in  England,  and  a  sentimental  *  Wenber^flioed  maa'  . 
in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the  different  ruHcoisa  of  tbc 
society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to  hare  dnpUytvl 
him  vradually,  gdti  and  blase  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  n*u>rai. 
But  I  had  not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  is  hciL 
or  in  an  unhappy  marriase  ;  not  knowing  whtcta  would  Oe 
the  severest :  the  Spanish  tradition  says  bell :  tnil  at  »  pno^ 
bably  only  an  allegory  of  the  other  state.    Tou  are  now  ui  ', 
possession  of  my  notions  on  the  subject.** 

July  6,  1 831 .  "At  the  particular  request  of  the  OonMcsti  * 
Guiccioli  I  have  promisea  not  to  contwue  Don  Joan.  Yoo 
will  therefore  look  upon  these  three  Cantos  as  the  last  of  the 
poem.  She  had  read  the  two  first  in  the  Freach  translauoa, 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  wnte  no  more  of  it.  Tb9 
reason  of  this  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  asuperflctal  qbaetver 
of  poBBioN  manners ;  but  it  arises  from  the  wiah  of  aU  women 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  ihr  ti* 
lusion  which  is  their  empire.  Now,  Don  Juan  strips  off  ih:* 
illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  things..  I  Ac««f 
knew  a  woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  wt^i 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  ail  the  comcfiT 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  But  •  luag*'s 
blood  must  keep  word,*  as  Sergeant  Both  well  says^"*  ' 

September  4,  I8S1.    '*  I  read  over  the  Juans,  whicii  are  ex-  ' 
cellent.    Your  squad  are  quite  wrong  ;  and  so  you'U  ftoi,  tr>- 
and  bv.    I  regret  that  1  do  not  go  on  with  it«  for  1  ha«i  aU  i\* 

?lan  lor  several  cantos,  and  dinerent  countries  ami  dimes, 
'ou  say  nothing  of  the  nde  I  enclosed  to  you,  m  hirh  w  iB  ex- 
plain  why  I  agreed  to  discootuiue  iL" 

In  Madame  Guiccioli's  note  here  referred  to.  she  bad  ssAl.  I 
**  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  you  hare  maje  nw.  ' 
Never  shall  1  be  able  to  tell  you  tlie  sslisfacuou  I  fiMdfhvci  I 
it ;  so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  oonfidci»ce 
with  Which  the  sacrifice  you  tiave  made  has  inspired  bm.  * 
In  a  posUcript  to  the  note  she  adds,  **  Mi  reverence  aoto  rbe  > 
Don  Giovanni  non  resti  all*  Inferno.**  **  I  am  only  sanj that  t 
Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  Infernal  regions.**!  ' 

•  (See  Aprannix :  "  Hobhooseli  Historical  Notes  to  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.*^j 
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IL 

I  therefore  do  denoonce  all  amoroiu  writinsr, 
Except  in  flucb  a  way  aa  not  to  attract ; 

Plain — ample — shorty  and  by  uo  meaus  invitiDg, 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack*d, 

Form*d  rather  for  instroctiui;  than  delightini;, 
And  with  all  paasions  in  their  turn  attack'd ; 

Now,  if  my  Pefraaos  should  not  be  shod  ill, 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model. 

IIL 
The  EiiTopean  with  the  Asian  shore 
j        Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  tlie  ocean  stream' 
I    Hrre  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four  ; 
)        Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam  'f 
\   The  cypreas  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream. 
Far  less  deticribe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu.* 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  *'  Mary/** 
For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me ; 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 
Wiere  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be  ; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 
A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free : 

But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold, 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o*er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 

Tis  a  grand  sight  from  off" the  Giant's  Grave'** 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease  ; 

There 's  not  a  sea  the  paawnger  e'er  pukes  in, 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VI. 

'Twas  a  raw  day  of  Autumn^s  bleak  beginning, 
When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 

The  Parce  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise* 

The  waten,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all,  who  o*er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't ; 

Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't — if  spared,  they  won't 


*  Or«avoio^eofo.  This  expression  of  Homer  has  beenmuch 
cnticised.  It  hardly  answers  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the 
ocean,  bat  is  aufflciently  applicable  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Bosphorus,  with  the  JBgean  intersected  with  islands. 

'['•Latly  Mary  Wort  ley  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 
'  St.  PnuPs  would  cut  a  strange  figiire  by  St.  Sophia.*  I  have 
been  in  both,  surveye<t  them  inside  and  out  attentively.  St. 
Sophia's  is  undoubtedly  the  mo9t  interesting,  from  its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perors, from  Justinian,  having  b(*en  crowned  there,  and  sev- 
eral  murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who 
81  tended  It  regularly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
»ame  page  with  St.  Paul's,  (1  speak  like  a  Cockney .♦•)— 
Byron  Utttrs,  1810.) 

'[''Tbe  pleasure  of  going  in  a  barge  to  Chelsea  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here, 
where,  for  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the 
mo«t  beautiful  varietv  of  prospects  present  themselves.  The 
A^mn  «ide  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  villages,  and  the  most 
delightful  landscapes  in  nature :  on  the  European  stands 
Coiisiantinople,  situated  on  seven  hills  ;  showing  an  agre«i- 
able  mixture  of  gardens,  pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces, 
mosques,  and  pubuc  buildings, raised  one  above  another,  with 
as  much  beauty  and  appearance  of  symmetry  as  you  ever 
*Aw  in  a  cabinet  adorned  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  where 
jars  show  themselves  above  jars,  mixed  with  canisters,  babies. 


VII. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 

Poor  creatures !  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 

All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation. 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged ; 

The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd, — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

VIII. 
Jaan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope  and  health ; 
Yet  I  must  own,  he  look'd  a  little  doll. 

And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pall 

His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 
A  mistrees,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 
To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongat  Tartan, 

IX. 
Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic ;  ne'ertheleM, 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 
His  figure,  and  the  splendor  of  his  dress, 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen, 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien ; 
And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome ; 
And  then — ^they  calculated  on  his  ransom.* 

X. 

Like  a  backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale. 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale," 

Witfi  resolution  in  his  dark  gray  eye, 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  bny. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look  ;  that  is,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair, 
And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study. 

An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care : 
One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody ; 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  tang-froid,  that  greater 

Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 


and  candlesticks.  This  is  a  very  odd  comparison :  but  it  gives 
me  an  exact  idea  of  the  thing."— Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 

«  [See  m(c,  p.  394.] 

•  The  "  Giant's  Grave*'  is  a  height  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  much  freouented  by  holiday  parties ;  like 
Harrow  and  Highgate.  [In  less  than  an  hour,  we  were  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeb.  or  Der- 
vishes' chspel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  adjoining 
garden,  a  flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feet  long,  rimmed  round 
with  stone,  and  having  a  sepulchral  turb^  at  each  end, 
which  preserves  a  stiperstition  attached  to  the  spot  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Byzantine  Christians  ; 
and  which,  after  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Amycus, 
and  the  bed  of  Hercules,  is  now  known  as  the  Giant's 
Grave.— HoBifovsx.] 

•  C"  For  then  the  FarcaEJ  are  most  busy  spinning 

The  fates  of  seamen,  and  the  loud  winds  raise."— 
MS.l 

V      ["  That  he  a  man  of  rank  and  birth  had  been. 
And  then  they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 
And  last  not  least— he  was  so  very  handsome."— MS.] 

>  [*'  It  chanced,  that  near  him,  separately  lotted. 
From  out  the  group  of  slaves  put  up  for  sale, 
A  man  of  middle  age,  and,"  Jte.— MS.] 
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XII. 

But  seeingr  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  hi^  spirit  evideiitly,  though 
At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had 

Overthrown  even  men,  he  eoon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  md 

Lot  of  BO  youn^f  a  partner  in  the  wo, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  wone 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

XIII. 

"  My  boy  !**  said  he,  "  amidst  this  motley  crew 

Of  (veorgians,  Ruasians,  Nubians,  and  what  not. 
All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 
With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 
I  The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you ; 
i       So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 
I   If  1  could  yield  yon  any  consolation,  [nation?" 

*Twould    give   me    {Measure. — Pray,   what    is   your 

XIV. 

When  Juan  answer*d — "  Spanish !"  he  replied, 
"  I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 

Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 
Fortune  has  play'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak. 

But  that 's  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they're  tried ; 
But  never  mind, — she'll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week  ; 

She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 

Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new." 

XV. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  if  I  may  presume,      [rare — 
Wkat  brought  you  here  V* — **  Oh  !    nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain " — "  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question 's  fair. 

Is  that  which  I  would  leam." — "  I  served  for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there, 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding,  * 

A  town,  was  ta*en  myself  instead  of  Widdin."^ 

XVI. 
"Have  you  no  friends?"— "I  had— but,  by  God's 
blessing, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without  pressing, 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
"  Alas !"  said  Juan,  "  'twere  a  tale  distressing. 

And  long  besides." — "  Oh !  if  'tis  really  so, 
You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly,  when  'tis  long. 

XVII. 

"  But  droop  not :  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life. 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle. 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she 's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circun:Mtances  seem  the  i^rt  of  men." 

XVIII. 
"  'Tis  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ; — I  loved  a  maid :" — 
He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom  : 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd  ;  **  but  to  resume, 

'Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said, 
Which  I  deplore  so  much ;  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

1  [A  considerable  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.] 


XIX. 

'<  On  the  rough  deep.    But  this  Isit  btoww-*^  «i 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  tnra'd  away  h'm  ibe«K. 

"  Ay,"  quoth  his  fnMid,  *<  I  thought  it  wwM 
Thai  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  oaM  ; 

And  these  are  things  which  ask  m  tender  leftr* 
Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  yoor  plaea  : 

I  cried  upon  my  fint  wife's  dyuiir  daj« 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 

"My  third "—"Yoor  third  I"  qooth  JmA, 

ing  round ; 

"  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  yon  three  ^ 
"  No— only  two  at  present  above  ground  : 

Surely  'tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  !** 

"  Well,  then,  your  third."  said  Juan ;  "  what  ifid  she ' 
She  did  not  run  away,  too, — did  she,  air?^ 
"  No,  faith."—"  What  then  ?"— "  I  ran  away  fram  her.* 

XXI. 

"  Yon  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  saJd  Juan.     •'  Why," 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do  ! 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky, 

But  miue  have  vanish 'd.     AH,  when  life  is  now. 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospecis  hig^  ; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  ono  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 

XXII. 

"  'Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh. 

Or  fresher,  brighter ;  but  the  year  gone  throngk^ 

This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh* 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two; — 

Love  's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  m«b ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days. 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

XXIII. 
"  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 

Said  Juan  ;  "  but  I  really  don't  see  bow 
It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you." 

"  No  ?"  quoth  the  other ;  "  yet  you  wOl  allow 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view* 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ;  for  instance,  now, 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  ditiastere 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  imutera.** 

XXIV. 

"  Would  we  were  mastere  now,  if  but  to  try 

Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  he(re«* 

Said  Juan, — swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh : 
"  Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
here !" 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"       [h«re ; 
Rejoin'd  the  other,  "  when  our  bad  luck  mends 

Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  ns) 

I  wish  to  G— d  that  somebody  would  buy  us. 

XXV. 

"  But  after  all,  what  is  our  present  slate? 

'Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men's  lot : 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  8o  than  the  great. 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  aol; 
Society  itself,  which  shouki  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none,  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics— men  withoat  a  heart.** 
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XXVT. 

Just  now  a  Mack  old  neutral  peraonage 

or  the  third  sex  iteppM  np»  and  peorin^  over 

The  captivee  eeem^d  to  mark  their  looks  and  age, 
And  capabilltiea,  an  to  discover 

If  th^y-  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 
No  lady  e'er  is  ogrled  by  a  lover, 

Horee  by  a  blacklefr,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor. 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailer, 

XXVII. 

As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder.^ 

Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatnies  ; 

And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  ^Niflnons,  and  are  dext'rous ;  some  by  features 

Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a  place-~as  tend  their  years  or  natures ; 

The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices,' 

From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

XXVIII. 

The  eunuch  having  eyed  them  o'er  with  care, 
Tiirn*d  to  the  merchant,  and  begun  to  bid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too— so  they  did ! 

As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  Iamb,  or  kid ; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

And  pulling  out  reluctant  punes,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 

Some  down,  and  weighing  othera  in  their  hand. 
And  by  mistake  sequins'  with  paras  jumbling. 

Until  the  snm  was  accurately  scann'd. 
And  then  the  mercliant  giving  change,  and  signing 
Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  7 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion  ? 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 


I  ["  The  intended  bidders  minutely  examine  the  poor 
crpRtures  merely  to  ascertain  their  qualities  as  animals, 
select  the  sleekest  and  best-conditioned  from  the  different 
groups ;  and,  besides  bandlinR  and  examining  their  make 
and  size,  subject  their  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whatever 
chiefljr  engiiffes  attention,  to  a  scrutiny  of  tto  most  critical 
dcscnption.'*— Dk  PouQUEnLLX.] 

« [••  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  justly  blamed  for  a  want  of 
political  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to  which 
rope  alludes : 

'  Seen  him,  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power; 
Seen  him.  uncumber'd  M>ith  the  renal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art.  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  obhffe  me  *  let  me  only  find 
He  does  not  Ihink  mc,  what  he  thinks  mankind.' 
AUhnuKh  it  is  not  possible  to  justify  him,  yet  this  part  of 
\u»  conduct  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.    The  political 
axiom  generally  attributed,  that  all  men  have  tJietrpheej  was 
perverted  by  leaving  out  the  word  those.    Flowery  oratory 
he  despised  ;  he  ascribed  It  to  the  interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended 
pntnots,  of  whom  he  said,  *  All  those  men  have  their  price,* 
and  m  the  event  manv  of  them  justified  his  observation." 
— Coxt.J 

*  [The  Turkish  xecchino  is  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
shillinn  and  sixpence.  The  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
Engliih  halfpenny.] 

«  See  Plutarch  in  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alexand..  and  Sir 
Richard  Clayton's  *•  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.'* 

•  C"  But  for  mere  food,  I  think  with  Philip's  son. 

Or  AmmoD*s-^for  two  fathers  daim'd  this  one.**— MS.] 
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About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.    When  dinner  hss  opprasi^d  one, 
I  thiuk  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  «<  No:"  he  tells  you  that  Candida 

Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals ; 
He  's  wrong — unless  man  were  a  pig,  indeed, 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels. 
Unless  he 's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he 's  freed 

From  his  own  brain's  opprsssion  while  it  reels. 
Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,*  or  rather 
Ammon's,  (ill  pleased  with  one  worid  and  one  father  f) 

XXXII. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two. 
Makes  us  fee]  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled  ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout, 
And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back'd. 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  7** 

XXXIII. 
The  other  evening,  ('twas  on  Friday  last) — 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable — 
Ju.«t  as  my  great-coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  beard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past — 

And,  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able,^ 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow !  for  some  reason,  surely  bad, 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him  there 

To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair. 

And  stripped,  and  look'd  to,* But  why  should  I 

add 
More  circumstances  7  vain  was  every  care  ; 

The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

Kiird  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel.* 


•  [•*  Last  night  sulTered  horribly  from  an  indigestion.  I  re- 
marked in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion.  inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  yet  could  not.  I  should  believe  t hat  the  soul  was  married 
to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  the  one  rose  when  tne  other  fell .  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it 
is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses.*'— Byrm 
Diary,  18S1.] 

f  The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1820,  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  circumstances 
were  as  described.— ["  December  9,  1820.  I  open  my  letter 
to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country 
t)etter  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  row 
lying  dead  in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight 
o'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was 
putting  on  my  great-coat  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming 
mto  the  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  ex- 
claiming that  a  man  was  munlered.  I  immediately  ran 
down,  calling  on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom 
for  everybody  here,  it  seems,  to  nu  away  from  the  stnckeo 
deer.**— Byron  Letters.] 

i ••  so  I  had 

Him  borne,  as  soon  *8  I  could,  up  several  pair 

Of  stairs— and  look*d  to, But  why  should  I  add 

More  circumstaacea,"  fco.— MS.] 

•  C**  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach, 
one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  roe  from  passing. 
However,  we  pasted,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying 
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I  gBud  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  neyer 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,     [and  liver, 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
He  seemM  to  sleep, — for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead: 
So  as  I  gazed  on  htm,  I  thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

"  Can  this  be  death?  then  what  is  life  or  death? 

Speak!"  but  he  spoke  not:  "wake!**  but  still  he 
slept : — 
*'  But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  7 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

'  Go,'  and  he  goeth  ;  *  come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb— 
And  now  naught  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum."' 

XXXVII. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd — ^they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed 

To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 
Which  jbr  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled : 

And  such  an  end !  that  he  who  many  a  day 
Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled, — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally. 

Should  now  be  butcher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 

xxxvm. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new. 
Those  honorable  scan  which  brought  him  fame ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view • 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ;  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me :  I  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  same) 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 

Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith ; 

XXXIX. 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Here  we  are. 

And  there  we  go : — but  where  ?  five  bits  of  lead, 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far ! 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed? 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar? 

And  air— earth — water — ^fire  live — and  we  dead? 

We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  7  No  more  ; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 
The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 

Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 
Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  ofi*  they  went  thence 

As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 

Wonderiug  what  next,  till  the  caique*  was  brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  taD. 


over  him  like  a  child— a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his 
profession— a  priest^  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer— and  the 
coininandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard,  cold 
narement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around 
him  but  confusion  and  dismay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  consequences.  I  lost  my  pa- 
tience—made my  servant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body— sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  ffuard— dispatched 
Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  anof  had  him  carried 
up  stairs  into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late— he  was 
gone.'*— Byron  Letters.} 

1 1**  And  now  as  silent  as  an  unstrung  drum.**— MS.] 


XLI. 
Here  their  condactar  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  opened,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  l«w  Iksokel 

Flank'd  by  large  groves,  which  tower'd  ob  either  hand : 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  piek  ii-^ 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  Isuod. 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  oo  boud. 
Who  row'd  oflT,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 

XLII. 
As  they  were  plodding  ou  their  winding  way 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth: 
(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 
Of  oriental  plants,  "  et  cetera," 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblera  think  it  worth 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works. 
Because  one  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  Turks  :*) 

XLIII. 
As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  cnoe 

Into  Don  Juan's  heid  a  thought,  which  he 
Whisper'd  to  his  companion : — 'twas  the  same 

Which  might  have  then  occurred  to  you  or  na. 
"  Methinks," — said  he, — "  it  wouU  be  no  great  shame 

If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free ; 
Let 's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  hand. 
And  march  away — ^'twere  easier  done  than  said." 

XLIV. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  and  when  done,  what  then  ? 

How  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairiy  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  skin,* 
To-morrow  'd  sec  us  in  some  other  den. 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been  ; 
Besides,  I'm  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beefsteak. 

XLV. 

"  We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode ; — 
For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping, 

With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  rsad, 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  haw  not  beta 
sleeping ; 

A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad:  | 

'Tis  therefore  better  loiokiag  before  leaping —  i 

And  there,  yon  see,  this  turn  has  brought  as  throqgii, 

By  Jove,  a  noble  palace ! — flighted  too.'* 

XLVI. 
It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 

Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 
There  seem'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 

And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkidi  wont, — 
A  gnudy  taste  ;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in  ' 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  fsat:    ! 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphoms  looks  a 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 


*  ["  I  had  him  partlv  stripped—made  the  suigecn  ezamiar  1 
him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  - 
balls  or  slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  ' 
through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  Ue  only  said,  *  O  Dio  "  sud  ' 
*  Giesu !'  two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  hare  suflcrfd  ' 
little.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave  offiorr ;  bol  hmi  mait  ' 
himself  disliked  by  the  people."— J^tm  Lettere.} 

*  The  light  and  elegant  wherries  plying  aboat  the  qiiap 
of  Constantinople  are  so  called. 

*  C"  Eastern  Sketehes,''«Parga,''«*Phros7Be,"*«Ilden8B,* 
*c.  Jus.] 

*  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  been  tayed  alive 
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XLVn. 

Aud  nearer  at  they  came,  a  genial  savor 

or  certain  etewa,  and  foast-meats,  and  pilane, 
Thin^  which  in  hungry  niortaW  eyee  find  favor, 

Made  Juan  in  hie  hanh  intentions  pause, 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavior: 

His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause. 
Said,  **  In  Heaven*s  name  let  *b  get  some  supper  now. 
And  then  I'm  with  you,  if  you're  for  a  row.'* 

XLVIII. 
Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion. 

Some  to  men*B  feelings,  othen  to  their  reason  ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  othera  lay  the  lash  on, 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on. 
With  arguments  according  to  their  "  forte  ;" 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short — 

XLIX. 
But  I  digress:  of  all  appeals, — althoufrh 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold. 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — ^no 

Method  *s  nkore  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold' 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 
Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul— the  dinner-tMll. 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine  ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  aaw  no  line 

or  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared. 
Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 

Tbey  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide. 
Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 

Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 
Ho  motion'd  them  to  atop  at  some  small  distance, 

And  knocking  at  the  gate,  'twas  open'd  wide, 
And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LII. 

I  won't  describe ;  description  is  my  forte. 
But  every  fool  describee  in  these  bright  days 

His  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court. 
And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise 

Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 
While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 

Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 

To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.* 


I  ["  Of  speeches,  beauty,  flattery— there  is  no 
Method  more  sure/*  Itc.— MS.] 

»  "  Guide  des  Voyageurs,"  *'  Directions  for  TrsTellers," 
Ac.—"  Rhymes,  Incidental  and  Humorous,"  "  Rhyming 
Reminiscences,*'  "Effusions  in  Rhyme/*  tec.  —  *' Lady 
Moriran's  Tour  fn  Italy,"  ••  Tour  throuf^h  istno,"  4tc.  fcc. 
— "  Sketches  of  Italy,"  •'  Sketches  of  Modern  Greece,**  fcc. 
Ace— The  lost  is  a  playful  allusion  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  "  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold.**] 

*  In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Mussul- 
manit  to  Uke  several  vlaases  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  ap- 
petizer. 1  have  seen  them  take  as  manv  as  six  of  raki  before 
dinner,  and  swear  that  they  dined  the  better  for  it:  I  tried 
the  expenment,  but  fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who  having 
heard  that  the  birds  called  kitti  wakes  were  admirable  wheu, 
ate  su  of  them,  and  complained  that "  he  was  no  hungrier 
than  when  he  began.** 


LHI. 

Along  this  hall,  and  np  and  down,  some,  tqnatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted, 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  hve  with  their  own  dress. 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 

With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  leas ; 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum.* 

LIV. 
As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace  ; 

But  those  who  sate,  ne'er  stirr'd  in  anywise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face. 

Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price ; 
Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.^ 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping. 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms. 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,* 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  roost  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice, 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVL 
Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 

Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 
But  not  euough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 

In  all  the  Hashing  of  their  full  array ; 
Perhaps  there 's  nothing — I'll  not  say  appals, 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
llian  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVII. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 
There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 

The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

IVIore  modem  buildings  aud  those  built  of  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  ns  all  alone. 
Seeing  what 's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIII. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night,* 

A  book,  £end,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite. 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass ; 
Though  eeriet  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  gralleries  solely ; 
And  that 's  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy. 


« [**  Every  thing  is  so  still  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  that 
the  motion  of  a  fly  might,  in  a  manner,  be  heard :  and  if  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  his  voice  ever  so  little,  or  show 
the  least  want  of  respect  to  the  mansion-place  of  their  em- 
peror, he  would  instantly  have  the  bastinado  by  the  oflHcers 
that  go  the  rounds.**— TooasEroBT.] 

•  A  common  furniture.  I  recollect  being  received  by  AU 
Pacha  in  a  large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing  a 
marble  basin,  and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  Ax.  Ice. 
CSeem/^.  p.  33. 

**  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  livinr  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  buDbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes,**  Ice.] 
■  C"  A  small,  snug  chamber  on  a  winter's  night. 

Well  furnish'd  with  a  book,  friend,  gurl,  or  glass,* 
*c^M8.] 
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LIX. 

AlaB !  man  makes  thai  great  which  makes  him  tittle : 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  'tis  very  weU : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 

Their  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  ill — 
And  huge  tombs  worse — ^mankind,  since  Adam  fell : 

Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I'm  aUe. 

LX. 

Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-box,  and  then 
A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 

Where  Nebuchodouosor,  king  of  men, 

Reign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 

And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 
The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising  ; 

'Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus,* 

And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis — * 

LXI. 

That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclerB  so  coarse 
Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse, 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy :) 

This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 

In  writing  "  Courser"  by  mistake  for  "  Courier :" 

I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here.' 

LXII. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days?)  some  infidels,  who  don't, 

Because  they  can't  ^nd  out  the  very  spot* 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't, 

(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got. 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon 't,)* 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  uubelievers,  who 

Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  yon. 

LXIII. 

Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  express'd 

Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 
W^e  know  where  tilings  and  men  must  end  at  best : 

A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 
And  "  Et  sepulcbri  immemor  struis  domos"* 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but,  entomb  ns. 

LXIV. 

At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retirea. 
Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber  ; 

Though  full  of  all  things  which  coulabe  desired, 
One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 


» [See  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  lib.  iv. 
'•  In  Babylon,  where  first  her  queen,  for  state. 
Raised  walls  of  brick  mai^nificenlly  great, 
Lived  Pyrarnus  and  Thisbe,  lovely  pair ! 
He  found  no  Eiistcrn  youth  his  equal  there, 
And  she  beyond  the  fairest  nymph  was  fair." — Gasth.] 
9  Babylon  was  enlarged   by  Nimrod,  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  NebucboJonosor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semiramis. 

3  [At  the  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  Queen  Caroline,  cbari^ed,  among 
other  offences,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Berg&mi, 
originally  a  eouriert  to  her  bed.  was  occupying  much  atten- 
tion in  Italy,  as  in  Ensland.  The  allusion  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  George  IV.  in  the  text,  arc  freqnent.] 

*  [Excepting  the  rains  of  some  large  and  Ioft\'  turrets,  like 
that  of  Babel  or  Belus.  the  cities  of  Babylon  ana  Nineveh  are 
so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  undistin- 
guishable  but  by  a  few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which 


Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  it*  utmost  to  4 
With  furniture  an  exquisils  apartraaat. 
Which  puziled  Natare  much  to  kusw  vhfti  Axt  seaai 

LXV. 

It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 
A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  wbieii 

Might  lead  to  heaven  knovra  when ;  hot  m  ihm  oae 
The  moveahlee  were  prodigally  rich : 

Sofas  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon, 
So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  alitefa 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  yon  wish 

You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  goldea  fmh. 

LXVI. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning       {&v. 

A  glance  at  that  which  wrapp'd  the  «inv«e  m  wan- 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  stainmg. 

As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stan ;  aud  with  a  stretch  attaining 

A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  iu  yonder — 
In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see — 
Or  if  you  don't  the  fault  is  not  in  me, —  , 

LXVII. 
I  wish  to  be  perspicuous ;  and  the  black, 

I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pullM  forth 
A  quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 

Of  any  MusBulmau,  whateW  his  worth ; 
And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack — 

And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  dewthr— 
He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  be  had  bought. 

LXVIIL 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 

Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 
A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  roAch, 

And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  tliey  would  buiat. 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 

A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  nnrsed, 
Slippera  of  safiron,  dagyr^r  rich  and  handy ; 
In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish  Dandy. 

LXTX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  ftiend, 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 

Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 
If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  wny 

Which  Fortune  plainly  seemM  to  recommend ; 
And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  most  say, 

"  'Twonld  greatly  tend  to  better  their  condition. 

If  they  would  condescend  to  cireumcision. 


they  once  stood.  The  humble  tent  of  the  A  rab  now  oeculur* 
the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings,  sikJ  his 
flocks  procure  but  a  scanty  pittance  of  food,  amidst  the  CaUnt 
fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The  banks  of  the  Co*  . 
phrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are  now«  for  the  onc«t 
part, covered  with  an  impenetrable  brushwood :  and lA^  tr-  I 
tenor  of  the  province,  which  was  traversed  and  fctrtUsix. 
with  innumerable  canals,  ia  destitute  of  either  mhotitM  i 
orvegetation.-^Moaisa.]  i 

•  ["  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Rtiins  of  Babylon,  by  Claudittf 
James  Rich,  Esq.,  Resident  for  the  East  India  Compa^T  u. 
the  Court  of  the  Pasha  of  Bagdat."j 

•  ["  Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day. 

And  moons  increa«e  to  tlieir  deeay ; 
But  you,  with  thoughtless  pnde  elalei. 
Unconscious  of  impending  f»le. 
Command  the  pillarSI  dome  to  nse. 
When,  lo !  the  tomb  forgotten  has." 

FaAMda^a  0sr«e#  J 
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LXX 

*'  For  bia  own  pBit»  he  really  thoald  rejoice 
To  8f>o  them  tine  bclieven,  bat  no  lea 

Wooid  leaye  his  propoeition  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  {Toodneas,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  ezprea 

**  Sufficiently"  (he  said)  *'  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 

"  For  his  own  share—he  saw  but  small  objection 

To  so  respectable  au  ancient  rite  ; 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
Ho  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite." 
"  Will  it  ?"  said  Juan,  sharply :  •*  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head  !* 

LXXII. 

"Cut  off"  a  thousand  heads,  before "  —  "Now, 

Replied  the  other,  "  do  not  interrupt :  [p™y»" 

You  put  roe  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 
Sir ! — as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  8upp*d, 

I  Bimll  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 
Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept ; 

Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 

Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will." 

LXXIII. 
Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  "  Be  so  good 

As  dress  yonrself — "  and  pointed  oat  a  suit 
fn  which  a  Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 

Array  her  limbs ;  bat  Juan  standing  mute, 
As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 
And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  **  Get  ready," 
Replied,  *'  Old  gentleman,  Fm  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 

"  What  you  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care," 
Said  Baba ;  **  but  pray  do  as  I  desire : 

I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare." 
**  At  least,"  said  Juan,  "  sura  I  may  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty?"—"  Forbear," 
Said  Baba,  "  to  be  curious ;  'twill  transpire, 

No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 

"  Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,  "  m  be "— "  Hold !" 

RejninM  the  negro,  "  pray  be  not  provoking  ; 

This  spirit  *s  wen,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 
And  you  will  And  us  not  too  fond  of  joking." 

"  What,  sir !"  said  Juan.  "  shall  it  eVr  be  told 
That  I  uusex'd  my  dress?"     But  Baba,  stroking 

The  things  down,  said,  "  Incense  me,  and  I  call 

llicee  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 

"  T  ofler  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 
A  woman's,  true ;  but  then  there  is  a  canse 

Why  you  should  wear  them." — "  What,  thoagh  my 
sou!  loathes 
The  effeminate  garbf* — ^thus,  after  a  short  pause, 

Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 
"  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze  f 

Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 

W^ich  e'er  set  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 


A  {'*  If  they  shall  not  as  soon  cut  off  my  bead.''— MS.] 


LXXVII. 
And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 

A  pair  of  trousers  of  flesh-color'd  silk  ; 
Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd. 

Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk ; 
But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd. 

Which — as  we  say— or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  loAiiib, 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this ;  sometimes 
Monuchs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes) — * 

LXXVIII. 

Whilk,  which,  (or  what  you  please,)  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkwuKl: 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 

The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too. 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard  ; 

And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown. 

He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difliculty  still  remain*d — his  bait 

Was  hardly  long  enough  ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd, 

After  the  manner  theu  in  fashion  there ; 
And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet. 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 

LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd,  [zers, 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and  twee- 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid. 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  "  You  see,  sira, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd  ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sirs, 
That  is — the  Lady :"  clapping  his  hands  twice, 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 

"  You,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
"  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 
Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir ;  for  when 

I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 
What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion's  den  ? 

Why,  'tis  a  palace  ;  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXII. 

"  Yon  fool !  I  tell  yon  no  one  means  you  harm." 
"  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  "  for  them  ; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm, 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm 
If  any  take  roe  for  that  which  I  seem : 

So  that  I  trust  for  everybody's  sake. 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

LXXXIII. 

"  Blockhead  :  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who 

Though   somewhat   grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view,-^ 

"  Farewell !"  they  mntnally  exclaim'd :  "  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new  ; 

One 's  tum'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid." 


•  (*«  Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  ihymes."— MB.) 
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LXXXIV. 

"  1<  arewell  !'*  said  Juan :  "  Bhould  we  meet  no  more, 
I  wish  yoo  a  good  appetite." — "  Farewell !" 

Replied  the  other ;  "  though  it  grieyee  me  eore ; 
When  we  next  meet  we'll  have  a  tale  to  tell : 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Eve  herself  once 
fell."  [cany  me, 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  "the  Sultan's  self  shan't 

Unless  his  Highness  promises  to  marry  me." 

LXXXV. 

And  thos  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o'er  maihle  floors, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine. 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVI 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 
Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise  ; 

Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously  ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies ; 

There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye. 
And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 

It  seems  ^e  work  of  times  before  the  line 

Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantino. 

LXXXVII 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 

Were  sate,  like  ug^ly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 

O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  \iB  features,^ 
You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 

Until  you  neariy  trod  on  them,  and  then 

You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 

Whose  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray, 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 
They  were  misshapen  pijirniies,  deaf  and  dumb — 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 
The  hingfe  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 

And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  climes. 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat : 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that 


>  Featwreg  of  a  gate — ^a  ministerial  metaphor :  "  the  fea- 
ture upon  which  this  question  hinrei."  See  the  •*  Fudge 
Family,**  or  hear  Castlerea^h.— {Phil.  Fudge,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Castiereagh,  says: 

'•  As  thou  wouldst  say,  my  ^lide  and  teacher 
In  these  gay  metaphonc  fringes, 
I  now  emtMirk  into  the  featurt 
On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hinges." 

The  note  adds,  "verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscounrs 
speeches:   *And  nmp,  «tr,  I  wnut  embark  wtc  the  feature 


xc. 

They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  aO  ; 

And  looking  like  two  incuU,  they  gtared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fall 

To  heavingr  back  the  portal  folds :  it  Beared 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared  ; 
It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  oonid  poisoD 
Or  fascinate  whome'er  they  fiz'd  their  ey«s  en. 

XCL 

Before  they  enter'd,  Baba  pansed  to  hint 
To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  ^ide : 

"  If  yon  could  just  contrive,"  he  said,  ■*  to  stint 

That  somewhat  manly  majerty  of  stride,  [in  1) 

'Twould  be  as  well,  and, — (though  there 's  not  muck 
To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side,  I 

Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; — 

And  also  could  you  look  a  tittle  modest, 

XCII. 
"  'Twould  be  convenient ;  for  these  motes  have  eyes 

Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  those  petticoats ; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  discnise. 

You  know  how  near  as  the  deep  Bosphoros  floats ; 
And  yoo  and  I  may  chance,  ere  mon  ' 


To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  J 
Stitch'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigatkm 
A  good  deal  practised  here  npon 


XCIII. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 

A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  alongr  it  cast 

Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away. 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast ; 

A  dazzluig  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter. 

Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

XCIV. 
Wealth  had  done  wooden — tasta  not  aiocfa;  sac 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  Western  king" 

(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven) 
Where  I  can't  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 

Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  foi^ven ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chaiis,  and  pictoies, 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  atricturas. 

XCV. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady ;  Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling  signM 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pny. 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  i 
What  all  this  meant:  while  Baba  bow'd  and  bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 


(Aw   fmestio*    ckieflg   kimgf.*  ^  —  Fitige   F^aif, 
p.  14.3 

*  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  Moctatar  Pacha  eomptehsfd 
to  his  father  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity :  be  adied  witfa 
whom,  and  she  had  the  baroarity  to  give  in  a  liA  of  nte 
twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  Tbey  were  wisH, 
fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  t^e  the  vaae 
night.  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  iafonned  m*, 
that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry.  or  showed  a  fnrmiw 
torn  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  **  wrench  from  all  we  ifK»«. 
from  all  we  love."    [See  «mI«,  pp.  71. 6S.] 
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XCVI. 

The  lady  rimng  up  with  such  an  air 

Aa  VenuB  rose  with  from  the  ware,  on  them 

Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Faphian  paiH 

Oi  eyes,  which  pat  out  each  sarrounding  gem  ; 

And  raisins^  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair, 
8he  aign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 

Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low, 

Pointed  to  Juani  who  remain*d  below. 

XCVIL 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kiod, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate : 

rd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind, 
Tlian  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features ;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 
Bo,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

XCVIII. 

Thus  much  however  I  may  add, — ^her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty  springs, 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears, 
And  tunis  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things,' 

Such  as  was  Mary^s  Queen  of  Scots  ;'  true — tears 
And  love  destroy  ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 

Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly ;  for  instance — Ninon  de  I'Enclos.* 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen. 

And  were  all  clad  alike  ;  like  Juan,  too. 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen  ; 

They  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew,* 

Which  might  have  call  d  Diaua*s  chorus  "  cousin," 

As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond  ; 

I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 
They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring. 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring. 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 


>     ['*  As  Venus  rose  from  ocean— bent  on  them 

With  a  far-reaching  glance,  a  Paphiao  pair."— MS.] 

9     ["  But  there  are  forms  which  time  adorns,  not  wears, 
And  to  which  beauty  obsUnately  clings."— MS.] 

«  t"  With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  all  contemporary 
Authoro  siKree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of 
coiiDtenance.  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human 
form  iM  mpable.  Her  hair  was  black  ;  her  eyes  were  adark 
gray  ;  her  complexion  wm  exquisitely  fine  ;  and  her  hands 
niul  arms  remarkably  delicate  both  as  to  shape  and  color. 
Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the  majestic.  She 
dtiiiceU.  walkfd,  and  rotle,  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for 
mtiMc  was  juHt,  and  she  both  sang  and  played  upon  the  lute 
with  inicommon  skill.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  be- 
held her  person  without  adnuration  and  love,  or  will  read 
her  history  without  8orrow."^RoBE»T«oif.] 

*  [MaiiemoiRelle  de  TEnclos,  celebrated  for  her  beaut  v,  her 
wit,  her  gnllanlry,  and,  above  all,  for  the  extraordinary 
length  uf  itiue  during  which  she  preserved  her  attractions. 
She  intrigued  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
tions, and  i«  said  to  have  had  a  grandson  of  her  own  among 
her  lovert.  See  the  works  of  Madame  de  S6vign6.  Voltaire, 
tte.  iw..  for  cr>pious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  Biogrcpkit 
Vmti>^ttUf  says—"  In  her  old  age.  her  house  was  the  ren- 
dezvoiiit  of  the  most  distinguished  persons.  Scarron  con- 
sulted her  on  his  romances,  St  Evremoml  on  his  poems. 
Moli^re  on  his  comedies.  Fontenelle  on  his  dialogues,  ana 
X.a  Rochefoucault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny.  Sevigne,  fcc. 
were  her  lovers  and  fnends.  At  her  death,  in  1705.  and  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a  considera- 
ble sum,  to  expend  in  books."] 


This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise ;  for  both  or  none  things  win  ; 
And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  "  Nil  Admirari."* 

CI. 
"  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,^  needs  few  flowers  of 
speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so  ;*' 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  alt  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope'  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation ;  but  had  none  admired. 
Would  Pope  have  simg,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ?* 

CII. 
Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 

Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down, 

And  kiss  the  lady*s  foot ;  which  maxim  when 
He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 

Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again. 
And  said,  "  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
To  any  shoe,  unlew  it  shod  the  Pope." 

CHI. 
Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 
He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 

About  a  bow-string— quite  in  vain  ;  not  yet 
Would  Juan  bend,  though  Hwere  to  Mahomet's  bride : 

There 's  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiqtiettc 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 
As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 

He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 

The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 
BoiPd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 

To  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 
A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 

At  length  perceiving  the  "fooV*  could  not  stand, 

Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 


*  V*  Her  fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  and,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  were  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks, 
brocaded  with  silver.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs.  I  did  not  think  all  nature  could 
have  furnished  such  a  scene  of  beauty,*'  &c.— Lady  M.  W. 

MoKTAOD.] 

*  ["  Nil  admirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum."— Hoa. 
lib.  i.  epist.  vi.j 

T  [The  "  Murray"  of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfield.] 

■  C"  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech. 

So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.")] 

*  [I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happi- 
ness in  nil  admiran,  for  that  I  thought  admiration  one  of^ttie 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that 
I  had  lost  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people 
generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life.  '*  Sir,"  said  Johnson. 
"  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  ad- 
miration—>if/fj7nefi/,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value." 
I  still  insisted  that admiraUon  was  more pleasingtban  judg- 
ment, as  love  is  more  pleasins  than  frienuship.  The  feeling 
of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfortably  filled  with 
roast  beef;  love,  like  bein^  enlivened  with  champagne. 
Johnson,  *•  No,  sir ;  admiration  and  love  are  like  bemg  in- 
toxicated with  champagne ;  judgment  and  friendship  like 
being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thousht 
with  you ;  but  I  don't  believe  yon  have  borrowed  from  Wal- 
ler.**—Boswsll,  VOL  V.  p.  100.  edit  1835.] 
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cv. 

Here  was  an  honorable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 
Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful  gatse ; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  express'd, 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace, 
Though  on  more  thorough-bred^  or  fairer  fingere 

No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 
On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingen. 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace, 
As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hen 

In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 

An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o*er  and  o*er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey*d  in  style, 
As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade  ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 
He  whispered  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 

And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
Took  leave,  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction. 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 

CVIII. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult  strange. 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  Heaven ;  and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought 

A  mixture  of  sensations,  might  be  scann'd, 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 

Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting. —     [ing, 

ex. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  'twere  about  the  neck  of  yon — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  smalt  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state,  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation,) 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine !) 


CXII. 

"  To  hear  and  to  obey"  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her ;  to  foliil 
All  fantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth, 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  faer  wSl  ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth  : 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still  ; 
Had  she  bat  been  a  Christian,  I've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  oat  the  "  peipetual 


^  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
than  the  hand.  It  is  Rlmost  the  only  slen  of  blood  which 
aristocracy  can  generate.    [See  «rf<,  p.  654.] 


CXIII. 
Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  bronght  ; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought,      [closed : 

And  when  'twas   found  straightway  the    bargaia 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought. 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  cansed  ; 
Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace. 
The  women  pairdon'd  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale  ; 

She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought. 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  linown  to  fail 

In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought. 
At  ail  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail : 

She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had  ;  and  this 

Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

cxv. 

His  youth  and  features  favor'd  the  dis^ise. 
And,  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sulUn's  bhde. 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  lantasiee. 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes. 
And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,* 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  Ceiwlin^>- 
She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  pass'd. 

And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condeecenddif 
When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 

Without  more  preface,  in  her  l^ue  eyes  blending 
Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cMt, 

And  merely  saying,  "  Christian,  canst  thoa  love :  . 

Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enougli  to  move.         | 

cxvii,  i 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  bad  still  his  mind  o'erflowiof 
With  Haid6e*s  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face. 

Felt  the  warm  Mood,  which  in  bis  face  was  glowii^. 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fiU*d  apace. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing: 
These  words  went  through  his  sonl  like  ArabHafwais, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  teara. 

cxviu. 

She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd  ;  not  shock'd  at  teais,      ' 
For  women  shed  and  use  thera  at  their  liking ;  | 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appeaa 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 

A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  aauB, 
Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 

His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  sborter) 

To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 


•  C'*  And  husbands  now  and  tbsn  are  mystiAsd."— VSj 


Canto  v. 
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GXIX. 

And  she  wmld  lia?B  conaoled,  but  knew  not  how: 
Hayingr  no  equale,  noUiiog  which  had  e*er 

Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now, 
And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  bear 

Aught  of  a  aerious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 

To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 

Her  eye  another's  eyes  could  shed  a  tear. 

cxx 

Bat  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,' 
And,  when  a  ttrong  although  a  strange  seneation 

Moves — female  hearts  are  suc^  a  genial  soil, 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  natioui 

They  naturally  pour  the  **  wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation  ; 

And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why, 

Felt  an  odd  gtistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  "  he  had  loved," 

Caird  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 

Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

CXXII. 

Gulbeyaz,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days, 
Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  tdte-^-tdte. 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr. 

And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

CXXIII. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 
To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 

That  is  to  say — ^in  a  meridian  clime. 

With  OS  them  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase, 

But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime : 
So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 

Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 

A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 

Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  still  better, 
But  he  had  got  Haid^e  into  his  head : 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 
Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

Gulbeyaz,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 

Began  to  bictfh  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 

Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  Uush  back  again. 

cxxv. 

At  length,  in  an  Imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes, 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 


>  ["But  nature  teaches  what  power  cannot  spoil. 

And,  though  U  was  a  new  and  stranse  sensation. 
Young  female  hearts  are  such  a  genlslsoil 
For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  her  sution."— MS.] 

•  [In  Fielding*s  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews.] 

*  C*'  But  if  my  boy  with  virtue  be  endued, 

What  harm  will  beauty  do  hin }   May,  what  good  T 


Her  brow  grew  black,  bat  she  would  not  upbraid, 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVL 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride : 

With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 
And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 

Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around. 
And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 

"  The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 

Serve  a  Sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXVII. 

«  Thou  aak'st,  if  I  can  love?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not  thee  ! 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof. 
Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  free ! 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof ; 
Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be  ; 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne. 

And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  own.'* 

CXXVIIL 

This  was  a  tmth  to  us  extremely  trite ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  things : 
She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight. 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

CXXIX. 
Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 

As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere. 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e'er. 

By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade : 
She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  "  right  divine  f* 
And  half  of  that  opinion 's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  yon  can  not)  imagine. 
Ye,  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young. 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  refnml,  recollect  her  raging  ! 
0^  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject ;  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  yoong  downright  beauty  v^  this  case. 

CXXXL 

Suppose, — ^but  yon  already  have  supposed, 
Tlie  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,* 

Phflsdra,'  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  prirate  tutors  are  exposed. 
To  educate — ^ye  youth  of  Europe — you  by ! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know. 

Yon  can't  suppose  Gulbeyaz'  angry  brow. 

Say,  what  avail'd,  of  old,  to  Theseus'  son. 
The  stem  resolve  t  what  to  Bellerophon  ?— 
O,  then  did  Phndra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire  to  be  so  steadfastly  denied ! 
Then,  too,  did  Sthenobaea  glow  with  shame, 
And  both  burst  forth  with  unextinguished  flame !"— Jmr. 
the  son  of  Theseus,  and  Bel« 
were  accused  of  incontt 


The  adventures  of  Hippolitus.  th< 
lerophon  are  well  known.    They 
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CXXXII. 

A  UgroflB  robb'd  of  young,  a  liouMi, 

Or  any  interefiting  henat  of  prey. 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies,  who  can  not  have  their  own  way  ; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  leas, 

These  don*t  express  one  half  what  I  should  say : 
For  what  is  stealing  youug  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

CXXXIII. 

The  love  of  ofispring's  nature*s  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings; 

There 's  nothiug  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw    [lings ; 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  aqualls  and  chuck- 

This  strong  extreme  efiect  (to  tin  no  longer 

Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flashed  from  Gnlbeyax*  eyes, 
*Twere  nothing — ^for  her  eyes  flashed  always  fire ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise  ; 

For  ne'er  till  uow  she  knew  a  check'd  desire : 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 

(Enough,  God  knows !)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well— 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Naught 's  more  sublime  &an  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell, 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle  ; 

And  the  deep  passions  nashing  through  her  form 

Made  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVL 

A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  typhoon 
To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage. 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,* 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page  f 

Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tone, 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age— 

Her  wish  was  but  to  "  kill,  kill,  kill."  like  Lear's,' 

And  then  her  thint  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 

CXXXVII. 

A  storm  it  raged,  andjike  the  storm  it  paas'd, 

Pass'd  without  words — in  fact  she  could  not  speak  ; 

And  then  her  sex's  shamo^  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast. 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 

For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 


nence,  by  the  women  whose  inordinate  passions  they  had 
refused  to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  duty,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappointed 
fair  oues.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  found- 
ed on  the  Scripture  account  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 

— GlKFORD.] 

>  t**Bv  heaven !  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 

To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon/*— 
JTcnry  lY.l 

*  V*  Like  natural  Shakspeare  on  the  immortal  page.**— 
MS.] 


CXXXVIIL 
It  teaches  them  thai  they  are  flcab  and  fcldad. 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  athemg 
Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mod  ; 

That  urns  and  pipkitis  are  but  fragile  hr»tli««« 
And  works  of  tbo  same  pottery,  bad  or  good. 

Though  not  all  bom  of  the  same  airefi  and 
It  teaches— Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teschem 
But  sometimes  it  toay  mend,  and  oftoa  routham, 

CXXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Jaan*s  head  ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  ouly  his — acquaintance  ; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred  ; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentaaca  ; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  inaids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself ;  ber  oovcntb,  to 
The  lash  to  Baba : — but  her  grand  resoaree 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  ciy  of  conna. 

CXL. 

She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  die  had 
The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  avrlnran} ; 

For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad» 
So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  'tis  stuck  hazd : 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan — ^but,  poor  lad ! 

Though  ho  desenrcxi  it  well  for  being  so  backirari 

The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 

Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart 

CXU. 

Juan  was  moved :  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  quartered  as  a  dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pongs  refined. 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish. 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resigned, 

Rather  than  sin,— «xcept  to  his  own  wisb  : 
But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

CXLII. 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valor  oosed,^ 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb*d,  I  know  not  how ; 
And  first  he  wondered  why  ho  had  refused ; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  op  now ; 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  aceosedt 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow» 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  both. 

CXLIIL 
So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses ; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter. 
Although  yon  borrow'd  all  that  o'er  the  mosea 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatter. 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses  '* 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventored 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  entered. 

*  ["  And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  so<i»-ia-law. 

Then  kUl.  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kin»-Le^.j 

*  t"  A  woman  scom*d  is  pitiless  as  fate. 

For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  hair  "- 
Girroao*^ . 


•  (**  Yes,  my  valor  is  certainly  going!  it  u  sne^laiije  of. 
I  feel  it  oozing^  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  iimfs  "— 
SucaiDAK's  Rivals.2 

•  ["  Or  all  the  stuff  which  otterVI  by  the  •  BtQ<s*  s^*^^ 
MS.] 


Cant'>  v. 
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CXLIV. 

*'  Bride  of  the  Sun !  and  Sister  of  the  Moon !" 

('Twits  thoe  he  spake,)  •<  and  Empress  of  the  Earth ! 

WhoAo  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirth, 

Your  slave  brings  tidings — ^he  hopes  not  too  soon — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth : 

The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray, 

To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way.*' 

CXLV. 

'*  la  it,"  ezelaim'd  Gulbeyaz,  "  as  you  say? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  riiine  till  morning ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  [ing — ' 

Honce,  my  old  comet !   give  the  stars  due  wam- 
Aud,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you'd   have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
ing  » 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 

Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  "  The  Snltan  's  coming !" 

CXLVI. 
First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file. 

And  then  his  Highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white  ; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperor, 
She  was  of  course  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII. 
Urn  Highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

ShawI'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
SnatchM  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court. 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mention'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  KnSllfis,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.' 

CXLVIII. 
He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 

With  more  than  **  Oriental  scrupulosity  ;"* 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs. 

And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity ; 
I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity ; 
Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen. 
Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen.* 

CXLIX. 
If  now  and  then  there  happened  a  slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime  ; 
The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 


« ("  But  prithee— net  my  women  in  the  way. 

Thai  all  the  nturs  may  gleam  with  due  adorning.**— 

« It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in  his 
e*say  on  "  Empire,"  hints  that  Solyman  was  the  last  of  his 
Unr  :  on  what  authontv,  I  know  not.  These  are  his  words : 
— "  The  destruction  oi  Muslapha  was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's 
line :  us  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this 
ditv  IS  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  Blood ;  for  that 
So^ynius  Uie  Second  was  thought  to  bo  supposititious."  But 
Uacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  I 
could  gi^e  Ublf  A  dozen  instances  from  his  Apophthegms 
only.    [See  Appknoix  :  Don  Juan,  canto  v.] 

>  LCiibbon,) 

♦  [••  Because  be  kept  them  wrapp'd  up  in  his  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wives  and  twelve  hundred  whores,  unseen, 
More  easily  than  Christian  kings  one  queen."— MS.] 

*  {'*  There  ended  many  a  fair  Sultana's  trip : 

The  Tublic  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme  ; 
No  printed  scandals  flew,— tlie  fish,  of  course. 
Were  beiicr— while  the  morals  were  no  worse.''— MS.] 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  ourse — 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse.* 

CL. 

He  saw  With  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round. 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square. 

Because  he  had  jotumey'd  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 
'Tis  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there. 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 

But  then  they  never  came  to  "  the  Seven  Towers  ;"• 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 

To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  sword  in 

Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 

Their  lies,  yclep'd  despatches,  without  risk  or 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 

He  had  filly  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons. 
Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow'd, 

The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Basliaw  was  sent  abroad, 

When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once. 
Sometimes  at  six  years  old* — though  this  seems 
odd,  * 

Tis  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 

Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLIIL 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne. 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  alone ; 

Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 
Was  princely,  as  the  prooft  have  always  shown : 

So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 

No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crown'd. 

CLIV. 

His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremouies  of  his  rank. 
Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smootli'd  her  brown, 

As  suits  a  matron  who  haa  piay'd  a  prank  ; 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows. 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetiugs  given. 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 


•  [The  Slate  prison  of  Conrtantinople,  in  which  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  in 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob.-  -Ilops. 

We  attempted  to  vf^it  the  Seven  Towers,  but  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  \%ithout  a  lirman  it  was 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Count  Bo- 
lukoff,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Mous- 
tafiTB^  or  imperial  hostages,  confined  in  this  fortress ;  but 
since  the  year  1784,  M.  IlufBn  and  many  of  the  French  have 
been  imprisoned  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping,  It  seems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  ^iMitlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty's  mission,  previous  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  in  le09.— 

HOBMOUSS.] 

"f  ["The  princess"  (Sulla  Asms,  daughter  of  Achmet  III.) 
"  exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution  which, 
at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  in  the  Ywwcr  of  a  decrepit 
old  roan,  who,  by  treating  her  like  a  child,  had  only  inspired 
di5gust.*'~DE  TOTT.] 
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CLV. 

His  Highness  east  aroand  his  gnat  Mack  eyes. 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceiyed 
Juan  amongst  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

At  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved, 
Bat  just  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 

While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved, 
**  I  see  you>e  bought  another  gixi ;  'tis  pity 
That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty.*' 

CLVI. 
This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  Mush  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone 

Oh  •  Mahomet !  that  his  Majesty  should  take 
Snch  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake ! 
Tliere  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle. 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVII.      , 
The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  sometimes — 

The  women  up — ^because,  in  sad  reality. 
Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 

Is  not  a  thin^  of  that  astringent  quality, 
Wliich  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yeariy  melts  the  polar  ice. 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVin. 
Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same ; 
Excepting  only  when  the  former 's  pick'd 

It  ne*er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame ; 


I 


>  [This  stanza— which  Lord  Byron  composed  m  bed,  Feb. 
S7,  1881,  is  not  in  the  first  edition.  On  discoverinr  the 
omission,  he  thus  renKmatrated  with  Mr.  Murray  :—**  Upon 
what  principle  have  you  omitted  one  of  the  concluding 
stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  ?— because  it  ended,  I  suppose, 
with— 

*  And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  wutral  centaur^  man  and  wife  V 

Now.  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  permit  any 
human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my  writings  because 
I  am  absent.  I  desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  I  have 
read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  it  is  poetry. 
The  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please:  time  will  show  that  I  ui  nof,  m  tkia  instance,  wns- 
taken."] 

■  [Blackwood  says,  in  No.  LXV.,  for  June,  ISM.  "  There 
three  Cantos  (III.  IV.  V.)  are,  like  all  Byron's  poems,  and, 
by  the  way,  like  every  thing  in  this  world,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  are  not  so 
naughty  as  their  predecessors :  indeed,  his  lordship  has  been 
so  pretty  and  well-behaved  on  the  present  occa5ion,  that  wc 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thread-cases,  fiower-pots,  and  cheap  tracu  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  of  some  of  the  best  regulated 
families.    By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of 


'  a  strange  design 


Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land. 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line,* 

it  will  be  found  as  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  loo  openly ;  and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  free- 
dom that  he  does  it  playfully.  Only  infanta  can  be  shown 
naked  in  company  ;  Dot  his  lordship  pulls  the  very  robe-de- 
chambre  from  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  with  his 
exposure  as  smirkingly  as  a  barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chambermaid  in  a  case  of  crfm.  eon.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  is  very  bad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
I  ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habits  should  be  charitably  considered,  for 
they  are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  over  the  artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society 
—the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  its  embankments. 
Man  towards  his  fellow-man  should  be  at  least  compas- 
sionnte ;  for  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the  instincts  and  the  im- 
pulses of  action,  he  can  only  see  effects. 


Spoil'd,  as  a  pipe  of  claiet  is  when  prick'4 : 

But  then  their  own  polygamy 's  to  blame  ; 
Why  don't  they  knead  two  viitooiM  «mk  for  Cfe 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  V 

CLIX. 

Thus  far  oar  ehroniele ;  and  now  we  paosp. 

Though  not  for  want  of  matter ;  bot  *tm  tuna. 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  taws, 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  Tfiyiae. 
liCt  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  doe  applaane. 

The  sixth  shall  have  a  tooob  of  the  sabKoio  ; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimeB  aleepa,  pnfaa^ 
Yon*U  pardon  to  my  mase  a  few  iiwift  napa.* 


DON  JUAN- 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VI.  VIL  AKD  VIH.' 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  lamaU  in  two  ti  the 
following  cantos  (t.  s.  the  seventh  and  eighth^  an 
taken  from  a  French  Work,  entitled  '*  Histnire  tie  b 
Nouvelle  Ruasie."*  Some  of  the  incidents  attiibet^d 
to  Don  Juan  really  occurred,  pafticulariv  the  csr- 
cnmstance  of  his  saving  the  infant,  whien  was  th* 
actual  case  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu,*  then  & 
youngr  volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  after- 
ward  the  founder  and  benefactor  ^  Oihw,*  whne 

^^*  Tremble,  thou  wrrtdU, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp*d  of  justice :  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  L 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  sijnular  man  of  vurtoe. 
Thou  art  incestuous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeauny 
Hast  practised  on  man*8  life  :~CIoee  pent-up  guitta* 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoned  grace.*  **— X<««r.] 

•  [Cantos  VI.,  VU.,  and  VIII.  were  written  at  f^sa.  * 
1823,  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Hunt  in  JiUy,  18BL  T^ 
poet's  resumption  of  Don  iuan  is  explained  a  tbe  loilewiBg 
extract  from  his  correspondence  :— 

Pisa,  July  8.  I8».— •*  It  is  not  Mapos^hle  that  I  may  haiw 
three  or  four  cantos  of  Doa  Joan  ready  by  aatima.  or  a 
little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  perraissiDa  froei  my  djeiat.re«  k' 
continue  it,— provuM  almays  it  was  to  be  goore  feomi^ei 
and  decorous  and  Mntiroental  in  the  ooatimxatie*  thaa  tt 
the  commencement.  How  far  these  cooUiUoos  have  bees 
fulfilled  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  and  by ;  but  the  eml«f^> 
was  only  uken  off  upon  these  stipolakiona.**) 

« ["  Essai  sur  THistofre  aneleaae  el  nxMleme  de  la  K«» 
velle  RuHsie,  par  le  Marquis  Gabriel  de  CastelAWi.'*  a  idm 
Paris.  1820."] 

•  ["  Au  commencement  de  1803,  le  Due  de  Kicheliea  fte 
nomm^  gouverneur  d'Odcssa.  Quand  le  Due  Tint  en  pitman 
Tadministration,  aucune  rue  n*y  etait  formee.  aucon^tsN^ 
sement  n*y  *tait  achev^.  On  y  eomptail  h  natne  ejnq  nu  v 
habitans  -.  onze  ans  plus  tard,  forsquil  s>n  ^Ioi|fna,  on  *  '- 
comptait  trenle-cinq  mllles.  Les  rues  ^taicnt  tire«»ao  c**- 
deau,  plant^es  d'une  double  rang  d'arbm ;  et  \ym  y  wr^ 
tous  les  ^tablissemens  qu'exigent  le  eulle.  iHofSverftn*.  1« 
commodite,  et  m«me  les  plaisirs  des  babitana.  Vn  w^i  *>**- 
fice  public  avait  ot*  n«(rligr«  ;  le  gouverneur,  ilaae  iw«  <^i 
dc  lui-m^me,  et  cette  siraplicite  de nMSurs,  qut  disue!fm«v« 
son  caractere.  n'avait  nen  veulu  ehaofrr  *  U  roi«d»-«* 
habitation  qu'il  avait  tronve  en  arrivanL  Le  ooaHMnv. 
d^barasse  o*entraves.  avait  pris  I'eMor  le  ploa  nft^  • 
Odessa,  tandis  que  la  secunte  et  la  Itberts  4e  eo&«etf«r«  v 
avaient  prompteroent  atlir*  la  populatioa.'*~IN^.  r«i»  i 

•  [Odessa  is  a  very  interesting  place  i  and  brmr  *^  ***' 
of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  aHowvd  etrrr: 
Caffa  and  Taganrog,  is.  though  of  very  recent  rrrrtKa,  «. 
ready  wealthy  and  flounHhUtg.  Too  much  praise  canr*^  •» 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Ilicbeiieu,  to  ^boee  aJaunistni^c 
not  to  any  natural  advantages,  this  toi»n  owet  lU  pro«fwrrr 
--Bishop  Haasa.] 
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his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded 
with  reverence. 

In  the  cotirse  of  theee  cantos,  a  stanza  or  two  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
but  written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that 
person^s  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have 
been  suppressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death*  or  of  his  life  to  prevent 
t}ie  free  expreanon  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his 
whole  exist4»nc6  was  consumed  in  endeavoring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  private 
life,  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  as  to  lamenting  his 
death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has  ceased 
to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I,  for  one  of 
millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  despotic  in  in- 
tention, and  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that  ever  tyran- 
nized over  a  country.  It  is  the  first  time  indeed  since 
the  Normans  that  England  has  been  insulted  by  a 
minister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
that  Parliament  permitted  itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.* 

Of  tne  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
VVatsou,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been  buried 
in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the 
slake  and  mallet  But  the  minister  was  an  elegant 
lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide — he  merely  cut  the 
"  carotid  artery,'*  (blessings  on  their  learning !)  and 
lo !  the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey  !  and  "  the  syllables 
of  dolor  yelled  forth"  by  the  newspapers — and   the 


>  [Hobert,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
own  hand,  at  bis  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  in  August, 
1823.  During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  just 
closed,  his  lordship  appears  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  labors,  and  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  we  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspaiMers  of  the  day  :— 

"  Of  high  honor,  fearless,  unnaunled,  and  firm  in  his  re- 
solves, he  combined,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
forttterin  re  the  tuaviter  in  modo.  To  his  political  adversa- 
ries (and  he  had  no  other)  he  v^'as  at  once  open,  frank,  un- 
assuming, and  consequentir  conciliatory.  He  was  happy  in 
his  union  with  n  most  amiable  consort ;  he  was  the  pride  of 
a  venerated  father ;  and  towards  a  beloved  brother  it  might 
truly  be  said  he  was  mttm  amm«  fratemo.  With  regard  to 
his  public  character,  all  admit  his  talents  to  have  been  of  a 
hiarh  order,  and  his  industry  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  to  have  t>een  unremitting.  Party  animosity  may 
question  the  wisflom  of  measures  in  which  he  was  a  princi- 
pal actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  it  does  not  dare 
to  breathe  a  doubt  of  his  integrity  and  honor.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  minister  is,  however,  above  the  reach  of  bothfnends 
anil  enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  ministry 
which  preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  by  a 
power  which  subjugated  all  the  rest  of  Europe— which 
fought  the  country  aviiinst  combined  Europe,  and  triumphed 
—and  which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  (Vom  the 
desolatmg  principles  that  the  French  revolution  spread 
through  tne  world,  and  restored  it  to  religion  and  honesty. 
If  to  have  preserved  the  faith  and  liberties  of  England  from 
destruction— to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magnificent 
noiiit  of  greatness— to  have  liberated  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
from  a  despotism  which  bowed  down  both  body  and  soul— 
and  to  have  placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of 
national  law  and  just  principles,  be  transcendent  fame- 
such  fame  belongK  to  this  ministry ;  and.of  all  itsmerol>er8, 
to  none  nTOre  than  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  During 
great  pan  of  the  year,  he  toiled  frequently  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  per  day  at  the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds 
of  lHbf>r,  for  a  salary  which,  unai<Je«l  by  private  fortune, 
would  not  liave  supported  him.  He  labored  for  thirty  years 
in  the  service  of  the  country.  In  this  service  he  ruined  a  ro- 
tMi«t  constitution,  broke  n  loHy  spirit,  destroyed  a  first  rate 
uruterKtanding,  and  met  an  untimely  death,  without  adding 
a  sriilluiK  to  his  t*atrimonial  fortune.  What  the  country  gained 
from  hifh  may  never  be  calculated— what  he  gained  from 
tlie  country  was  lunacy,  and  a  martyr's  grave."— JVcwj  Time$. 

"  Lord  Londonderry  was  a  rnnii  of  unassuming  manners, 
of  simple  tastes,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  private  life)  of  kind 


harangue  of  the  Coroner*  in  a  eulogy  over  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  the  deceased — (an  Antony  worthy  of 
such  a  CsBsar) — and  the  nauseous  and  atrocious  cant 
of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators  against  all  that  is 
sincere  aud  honorable.  In  his  death  he  was  necessa- 
rily one  of  two  thiiigs  by  the  law^ — a  felon  or  a 
madman — and  in  either  case  no  great  subject  for 
panegyric*  In  his  life^he  was — what  all  the  worid 
knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel  for  years  to  come,  un- 
less his  death  prove  a  "  moral  lesson"  to  the  surviving 
Sejani*  of  Europe.  It  may  at  least  serve  as  some 
consolation  to  the  nations,  that  their  oppressora  are  not 
happy,  and  in  some  instances  judge  so  justly  of  their 
own  actions  as  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  mankinds 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  man  ;  and  let  Ireland  re- 
move the  ashes  of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster.  Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repose  by 
the  Werther  of  politics ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published  cantos 
of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  quota- 
tions from  Voltaire: — "La  pudeur  s'est  enfuite  des 
coeurs,  ot  s*est  refugi^e  sur  les  Iftvres."  ...  "  Plus 
les  mceurs  sont  d^pravds,  plus  les  expressions  dovien- 
nent  mesur^es ;  on  croit  regagner  en  lungage  ce  qu*on 
a  perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  En- 
glish generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve. 
The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer — 
which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer,  &.c. 


and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  be- 
neficent :  in  his  family  mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing. 
He  was  firm  to  the  connections  and  associates  of  his  earlier 
days,  not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  accident,  when  not  un- 
worthy ;  and  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  inter- 
ests, his  efforts  were  sincere  and  indefatigable.  In  power 
he  forgot  no  service  rendered  to  him  while  he  was  in  a 
private  station,  nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  implied, 
nor  abandoned  any  friend  wno  claimed  and  merited  his  as- 
sistance."—Tum*.] 

*  [See  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals.'*] 

*  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  inquest  from  Cobbett's  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows  ; — *•  As  a  public  man, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  weiffh  his  character  in  any  scales 
that  I  can  hold.  In  private  bfe  I  believe  the  world  will  ad- 
mit that  a  more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whctlier 
the  important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  and  conduced  to  the  melancholy  e«'ent  which 
you  are  assembled  to  investigate,  is  a  circumstance  which, 
in  all  probability,  never  can  be  discovered.  If  it  shbuld  un-  | 
fortunately  appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  < 
prove  what  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a  dis-    | 


ordered  mind,  1  trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention 
to  my  humble  opinion,  which  is,  that  no  man  can  be  in  his 
proper  senses  at  the  moment  he  commits  so  rash  an  act  as 
self-murder.  My  opinion  is  in  consonance  with  every  mor- 
al sentiment,  and  tne  information  which  the  wisest  of  men 
have  given  to  the  world.  The  Bible  declares  that  a  man 
clings  to  nothing  so  strongly  as  his  own  life.  I  therefore 
view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  abstract  principle,  that  a  man 
must  necessarily  be  out  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  de- 
stroying himself.''] 

*  I  say  by  the  law  of  the  l^n^— the  laws  of  humsnity  judge 
more  gently :  but  as  the  legitimates  have  always  the  law  m 
their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  it. 

*  [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  time  ob> 
serves :  "  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  have  remembered 
that  it  \s  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  fact)  a  felon,  and  (what  in  common  parlance  is  called)  a 
madman.'*] 

*  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning 
is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  po- 
et, a  statesman  ;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the 
path  of  his  late  predecessor.  Lord  C.  If  ever  man  saved 
his  country.  Canning  can,  but  win  he?    I,  for  one,  hope 
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aro  tho  changes  which  the  hirclmgs  are  duly  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen — should  be  welcome  to 
all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was  originally  bestowed. 
Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly 
as  bleuphemers,  and  so  have  been  and  may  be  many  who 
dare  to  oppose  the  most  notorious  abuses  of  the  name 
of  God  and  the  mliid  of  man^  But  pensecution  is  not 
refutation,  nor  oven  tritunph  «"  the  wretched  infidel," 
as  he  is  called,  is  probably  happier  in  his  prison  than 
the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  With  his  opinions  I 
have  nothing  to  do — ^they  may  be  right  or  wrong — ^but 
he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  suffering  for 
conscience*  sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
than  the  example  of  heterodox*  Prelates  to  Christiani- 
ty, suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over-pensioned 
homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which  insults  the 
worid  with  the  name  of  "  Holy  !"  I  have  no  wish  to 
trample  on  the  dishonored  or  the  dead ;  but  it  would 
be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes  from  whence 
those  penons  sprung  should  abate  a  little  of  the  cant 
which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and 
false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers,  and— —but 
enough  for  the  present 
Pisa.  July,  1822 


CANTO    THK    SIXTH. 


I. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiiirs  of  men 

Which, — ^taken  at  the  fiood,** — ^you  know  the  rest,' 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then ; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  gneas'd 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the  best — 
Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 
When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

II. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiaiis  of  women 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads — God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a  hair ; 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen* 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 
Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what ! 

III. 

And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she. 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  ridi 

A  throne,  the  worid,  the  nniverae,  to  be 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 

The  Stan  from  ontthe  sky,  than  not  be  free 
Ai  aro  the  billows  when  the  breeze  is  brisl^ — 


>  When  Lord  Sandwich  said  "  he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,*'  Warburton,  the 
bishop,  replied,  *'  Orthwlnxy,  my  lord,  is  mu  doxy^  and  hete- 
rodoxy is  another  man's  doxy."  A  prelate  of  the  present  day 
has  discovered,  it  seems,  a  tldrd  kind  of  doxy,  which  has 
I  not  greatly  exalted  m  the  eyes  of  the  elect  that  which  Ben- 
tham  calls  '*  Church-of-Englandisra." 

*  See  Shakspeare.  Julius  Caesar,  act  iv.  sc.  iii. 

I  '  [A  noted  visionary,  bom  near  Gdrlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 

I  in  1575,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Behmeaites.  He  had 

,  numerous  followers  in  Germany,  and  has  not  been  x^ithout 

'  admirers  in  England ;  one  of  these,  the  famous  William 


Though  sach  a  she 's  a  devil,  (if  that  thrrv  be  i 
Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a  ManidieatL 

IV. 

Thrones,  worids,  et  cetera,  are  so  oil  opset 

By  commonest  ambition,  that  when 
O'eithrowa  the  same,  we  readily  forget,' 

Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  k>ving  rash  ooeu 
If  Antony  be  well  remembered  yet, 

*Ti8  not  hia  conquests  keep  his  name  ia 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 
Outbalances  all  CiBsar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  foity ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twpsty. 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worids  are  but  a  sport— 1 

Remember  wlieo,  though  I  had  no  i^reat  pkuty 
Of  worids  to  lose,  yet  stilT,  to  pay  my  coart,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart :  as  the  world  wwrt,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  worid ;  for  worids  eonSd  neve? 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  forever. 

VI. 

Twas  the  boy's  «  mite,"  and  like  the  "  widawV  ^^ 
Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now  ; 

But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh. 
All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allcyw 

Life  has  naught  like  it    God  is  love,  they  say. 
And  Love's  a  God,  or  was  before  the  brow 

Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  nns  and  tears 

Of— but  Chronology  best  knows  the  yean. 

VIL 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  m 

A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncoiniiioa* 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 

For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 

And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  RsnaB, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  senteatioos. 
Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  frieud  HaKenshv.** 

VIII. 
I  know  Gulbeyas  was  extremely  wrang ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  song, 

And  80  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  yna  blvBa  it. 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strsaf , 

She  thought  that  her  lotd's  heart  (svea  eaold  she 
•     claim  it) 
Was  scarce  enough  ;  for  h«  had  fifty-nine 
Tears,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  ooncabine. 

IX. 

I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  "  an  arithmetician," 
But  by  "  the  bookish  theoric"*  it  appean. 

If  'tis  snmm'd  up  with  feminine  precision. 
That,  addmg  to  the  account  his  Highness^  yean. 


Law,  author  of  the  "  Serious  Call,**  edited  an  edi^on  o/  ta$ 
works.] 

*  Cato  gave  up  his  wifie  Maitia  to  his  friend  Hortcnsmf ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  look  her  back  a^n.  Thv- 
condoct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  observed,  \tx-ii 
Martia  entered  the  house  of  Hortensius  venr  poor,  bet  r*-.- 
turned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  ^niXtk.  Ueasu^es.— Pi  c  r  akc  a. 
>  ["  Forsooth,  a  great  arilhmeticmn. 

One  Michael  Ca««io,  a  Fiorenline, 

That  nerer  set  a  squiulron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knowv 

More  than  a  spinater ;  unlets  Uae  bookwh  theeoc,*  iec  < 
— 0<Ar2to.] 
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The  fair  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition ; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dean, 
She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly — the  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious, 

Which   doubles   what   they  think  of  the   trans- 
gression ; 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a  session, 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XI 

Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land. 
The  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 

Axe  apt  to  carry  thiugs  with  a  high  hand, 
And  take,  what  kings  call  an  "  imposing  attitude  f 

And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand,     [tude : 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 

And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims. 

The  Tigris  bath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XII. 

Gulbeyax  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 
The  favorite  ;  but  what's  favor  amongst  four? 

Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread. 
Not  only  as  a  sin  but  as  a  bore : 

Most  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  wed. 
Will  scarcely  find  philosopliy  for  more ; 

Aud  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 

To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  **  Bed  of  Ware."' 

XIII. 

His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind, — 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consign'd 
To  those  sad  bunny  jacobins  the  worms,' 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,— 
His  Highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz'  charms. 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover, 

(A  **  Highland  welcome'''  all  the  wide  world  over.; 

XIV. 
Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 

Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 
May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there. 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat. 
Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 
Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart 

XV. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  rosign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 

Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne. 


1  [At  Ware,  the  inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's 
Head  still  contains  the  famous  6e</,  measuring  twehe  feet 
squnr*^  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  by  Shakspeare  in 
'•  Twelfth  Night,"] 

«  ••  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all 
creatun;s  else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  (at  ourselves  for  maggots. 
Your  fnt  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  in  but  variable  service : 
\wo  dishes  but  to  one  table :  that's  the  end.*'— Homirf. 


A  amcere  woman's  breast, — ^for  over-t0orm 
Or  ovtt'Cold  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI, 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  'tis  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire  ; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  thuik)  to  trust  all  to  desire. 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  m  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVII. 

Iliat  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste. 
For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swifl  or  slow, 

Who  fain  would  have  a  mutual  flame  confes^d. 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow. 

Even  were  St  Francis'  paramour  their  guest. 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow ; — * 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 

Horatian,  "  Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis." 

XVIII. 

The  *'  tu"  's  too  much, — ^but  let  it  stand, — the  verse 
Requires  it,  that's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme. 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 

But,  after  all,  there's  neither  tune  nor  time 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 
And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime : 

I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a  rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it 

XIX. 

If  fair  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 

I  know  not — it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 
They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  wont  of  vices— propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose : 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes: 
Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  tmdergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 

XXI. 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per-centage  ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 

A  favorite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he's  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  coonted 

As  certain  ; — tliese  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret 


»  See  Waverly. 

*  "  The  blessed  Francis,  being  strongly  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  pulled  off  his  clothes  and 
scourged  himself  soundly :  being  after  this  inflamed  with  a 
wonderful  fervor  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  into  a 
great  heap  of  snow.  The  devil,  bemg  overcome,  retired  im- 
mediately, and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  into  his 
cell  "—See  Botlib's  Civet  of  the  Sotntt. 
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Canto  vl, 


XXII. 

I*m  a  philosopher ;  confoand  them  all ! 

BillB,  beasts,  and  men,  and — ^no !  not  womankind ! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  naught  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  eril  caU, 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  i$  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 
Is  more  than  I  know — the  deuce  take  them  both ! 

XXIII. 

So  now  all  things  are  d — ^n'd  one  feeis  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Athanasius'  curse, 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please : 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  woist  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

'Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them ! — Oh,  the  heavy  night. 

When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  gray  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite — 

To  toes,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bedfellow  should  wake  ! 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds. 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  theur  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  "  driven 

Snow.*'*    Well !  'tis  all  hap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasant 8  quean. 

XXVL 

Don  Juan  m  his  feminine  disguise. 
With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array. 

Had  bow'd  themselves  before  th'  imperial  eyes, 
And  at  the  usual  signal  ta'en  their  way 
i   Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs ;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

XXVIL 
I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 

The  tyrant's^  wish,  "  that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce  f 

My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 
And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce ; 

It  being  (not  nowt  but  only  while  a  lad) 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 
To  kisi  them  aH  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

XXVHL 

Oh,  enviable  Briareus !  with  thy  hands 
And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion ! — But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 


1  (The  bards  of  Queen  Carotine  were  continually,  daring 
the  period  of  her  trial,  ringing  the  changei  on  the  **  driven 
snow"  of  her  purity.] 

>  Caligula— see  Suetonius.  "  Being  in  a  rage  at  the 
people,  lor  favoring  a  party  in  the  Circensian  games  in  op* 
position  to  him,  he  cried  out, '  I  wish  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck.' " 


Or  travelling  in  Patagonian 

So  let  us  nek  to  Lillipnt,  and  giiid« 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love. 
In  which  we  left  hhn  severe!  lines  abow. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisqim,' 
At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  amy ; 

And  though  he  certainly  nn  many  risks, 
Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  wont  damages  men  pay 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax,) 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  hrsMls  to  backs. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — alon^ 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng, 

By  eunuchs  flank'd ;  while  at  their  head  there  slaJkM 

A  dame  who  kept  up  diaciptine  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  sCtn'd  or  talk'd. 

Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades: 

Her  title  was  "  the  Mother  of  the  Makk." 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a  "  mother,"  I  know  not,       [tber ; 

Or  whether  they  were  "  maids"  who  calTd  her  mo- 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other ; 
So  Cantemir^  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tolt^ 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 
Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blonder'd. 

XXXIL 

A  goodly  sineeure,  no  doubt !  bat  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men — 

Except  his  majesty « — ^who  with  her  aid, 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  then 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 

Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  eanvont* 

Where  all  the  passioDS  have,  alas !  hot  oae  veal 


XXXIIL 

And  what  is  that?  Devotion,  ilnnUliw    liuw 
Could  yon  ask  such  a  question? — hat  we  iriU 

Continue.    As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  Anr, 
like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  riB — 

Or  rather  lake— for  rilU  do  not  mn  tUwfyf-' 

Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 
But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  there, 

Dke  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedhunites  broke  loose. 
Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  anywhen 

When  freed  from  bonds,(which  an  of  no  great  we 
After  all,)  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair, 

Their  guards  bemg  gone,  and  as  it  were  a  truce 
Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 
Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  amile,  and  pby. 


s  The  ladies  of  the  seragUo. 

*  [Demetrius  Cantemir,  a  prince  of  Moldavia :  whose 
"  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottooian  Empire* 
was  translated  into  English  hy  TiodaL    He  died  ia  ITU; 

•  ["Memoirs  of  the  State  of  the  Toikisli  Empire,  imTi 


Canto  vi. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XXXV. 

Thoir  talk,  of  coune,  ran  moct  an  the  new  comer ; 

Her  ehape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  every  thing : 
Some  thought  her  droflB  did  not  ao  much  become  her, 

Or  won^r'd  at  her  eara  without  a  ring ; 
Some  said  her  yean  were  getting  nigh  their  flommer 

Othera  contended  they  were  but  in  apring ; 
Some  thought  her  rather  maaouline  in  height, 
While  othexB  wiah'd  that  die  had  been  ao  quite. 

XXXVL 

Bat  DO  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  ahe 
Was  what  her  dreaa  beapoke,  a  damael  fair. 

And  freah,  and  **  beautiful  exceedingly,'" 
Who  with  the  brigfateat  Georgianr  might  compare : 

They  wonder*d  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could  be 
So  silly  aa  to  buy  alayea  who  might  ahare 

(If  that  hia  Highneaa  wearied  of  hia  bride) 

Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beaide. 

XXXVII. 

But  what  was  atrangeat  in  thia  virgfn  crew, 
Although  her  beauty  waa  enou^  to  vex. 

After  the  first  inveatigating  view. 
They  all  found  out  aa  few,  or  fewer,  apecka 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new. 
Than  ia  the  custom  of  the  gentle  aex, 

Wheu  they  aurvey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heatben, 

In  a  new  face,  **  the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXVIII. 
And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies, 

Like  all  the  rest ;  but  upon  this  occasion, 
Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 

Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation. 
Although  they  could  not  see  through  hia  diagniae, 

All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation, 
Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
You  please — we  will  not  quanel  about  that : 


XXXIX 

But  certain  'tis  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  atill,  as  'twere 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through. 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  her  their  aister,  aave  a  few 
Who  wishM  they  had  a  brother  just  Uke  her, 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Ciicaasia, 

They  would  prefer  to  Padiaha'  or  Pacha. 

XL. 

Of  thoae  who  had  moat  genius  for  this  aort 
Of  sentimental  friend&ip,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinka,^  and  Dudti;  in  ahoit, 
(To  aave  description,)  fair  as  fair  can  be 

Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report. 
Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree. 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 

They  all  atike  admired  their  new  connection. 


>       ["  I  guess,  *twiis  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lad^  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly."— Ck>LsaiDOi's  Ckristabel} 

*  "  It  is  In  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  liingrelia,  and 
Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the 
skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance .  the  men  are  formed  for  action,  the  women  for 
love."— Gi»Boa. 

•  Padisha  is  the  Turkish  title  of  the  Grand  Signior. 


XLL 

Lolah  waa  duak  as  India  and  as  waim ; 

Katinka  was  a  Georgian,*  white  and  red. 
With  great  Uue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm, 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to  tread, 
But  rather  rium  the  earth ;  while  Dudd's  form 

Lock'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 
Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  laxy. 
Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  craxy. 

XLII. 
A  kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem'd  Dudti, 

Yet  very  fit  to  "  murder  sleep"  in  Uiose 
Who  gaied  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phtdian  nose : 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true. 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 
Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare. 

XLIIL 
She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  oiTyour  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut. 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking ; 
She  looked  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 
Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name — 

"  Juanna." — ^Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 
Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came— 

"  From  Spain."—"  But  where  is  Spain?"—"  Don't 
ask  such  staff, 
Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance— for  shame !" 

Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough. 
To  poor  Katinka :  "  Spain's  an  island  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLV 
Dudb  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 

Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair; 
And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 
A  pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide. 

And  all  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places. 
With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces 

XLVL 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 
With,  "  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest 

I'm  puzsled  what  to  do  with  yon,  my  dear," 
She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 

"  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 
And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  you  had  best 

Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  eariy 

We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairiy." 


*  [Katinka  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
girla,  at  whoae  house  Lord  Byron  resided  while  at  Atheaa,  in 
1810.    See  onf^,  p.  555.] 

•  [The  *'  good  points'*  of  a  Georgian  xirl  are  a  rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  cheek,  which  they  call  mnmidk, "  the  salt 
of  beauty  ;**  dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and  arched 
eyebrows,  a  small  nose  or  mouth,  white  teeth,  long  neck,  de- 
hcate  limbs  and  small  joinU.  They  are  extremely  beautiful, 
full  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance.— Moaixa.] 
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XLVIL 
Here  Lolah  interposed — **  Mamma,  ytxa  know 

You  douH  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  anybody  should  disturb  you  so ; 

I'll  take  Juauna ;  we^re  a  tenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ;— don*t  say  no ; 

And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care." 
But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said, 
"  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

XLVIIL 

"  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,"  quoth  the. 

The  matron  frownM:  "Why  so?"— "For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka ;  "  I  am  sure  I  see  [gfaosta," 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be. 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts." 
The  dame  replied,  "  Between  your  dreams  and  yon, 
I  fear  Juanna^s  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

"  You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 
Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter ;  yon 

The  same,  Katinka.  until  by  and  by ; 
And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudb, 

Who's  quiet,  iuoffenaiYe,  silent,  shy. 
And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 

What  say  you,  child?" — Dudd  said  nothing,  as 

Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

U 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka,  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Court'sies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 
Tlie  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of    Dudd,   thou^   they  held    their  tongues    from 
deference. 

U. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber,  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title,)  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  thairthis 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss ; 

'Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  fumish'd  hall, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  sare  one  or  two, 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

UL 
Dudd,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dasliing,  but  extremely  winning. 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 

Which  painteiB  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 
Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 

Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike. 
And  pleasing,  or  unpleaaing,  still  are  like. 

LIIL 
Bat  die  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiett 
Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerinl  without  mirth, 

Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  m^  it 
Tlian  are  your  mighty  passiona  and  so  forth. 

Which,  some  call  '*  the  sublime :"  I  wish  they'd  try  it : 
Pve  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stonny  women. 
And  pity  lovera  rather  more  than  aeamen. 

I  [This  brass,  so  Cuxwos  in  antkniity,  is  a  mixture  of  sokL 
silver,  and  oopper,and  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 


uv. 

But  die  was  penahre  more  than  roHaBchgiy, 
And  serious  more  than  pensive^  and  aexc 

It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  leaflt  till  now,  appear  to  have  bsc& 

The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  sho  wa*  wfaaflT 
Unconscious,  al&t  tum'd  of  quick  uBwtSLtaen^ 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 

She  never  thought  about  henelf  at  alL 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  a* 
The  Age  of  Gold,  (when  gold  was  yet  trnkiwim. 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pas*  ; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  becu  lefaown 

«  Lucus  it  mm  lucendo,"  nat  what  ir«ir. 
But  what  was  not ;  a  sort  of  style  tfaatV  i^ 

Extremely  coounon  m  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle : 

LVL 
I  thmk  it  may  be  of  "  Corinthian  Braaa,"' 

Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  brazen  uppermost)     Kind  reader!  poas 

This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  ibot 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  clas 

My  faults  even  with  your  own !  which  mew»elk»  l^m. 
A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 
But  that  you  won't — then  don't — Vm.  not  Vetm  free 

LVII. 
'TIS  time  we  should  rptum  to  plain  narration. 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds : — ^Dudo, 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentatioo, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  throo^ 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  st:itlon  [f«w : 

Described — what's   strange — in    wonb    extzrmeif 
I've  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder. 
For  wordless  woman,  which  is  nUnl  tfaundec 

Lvn 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  Aer,  becaose 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  diow,  which  is  a  saving  daose) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  E«rt« 
With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws. 

By  which  the  more  a  harem  is  incirased. 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LDL 

And  then  she  gave  Joanna  a  chaste  kiss: 
Dudd  was  fond  of  kinng — ^which  Pm  flare 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 

Because  'tis  pleaoant,  ao  that  it  be  pure, 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  tlii»— 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  nowec 

'<  Kisa"  rhymes  to  "  MM^m  fact  as  wvU  m  vem 

I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  m^mud^* 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  riie  was 

A  child  of  Nature,  careleeriy  anay'd: 
If  food  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

Twas  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  di^pKayM« 
Beholds  her  own  ahy,  shadowy  image  pus. 

When  fiiBt  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peepi 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  de<»pL 


by  the  ftuson  of  these  metals,  tn  wtuoh  Coiirih 
wben  it  was  sacked.] 
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LXL 

And  one  bj  one  her  artlclea  of  drew 
Were  hud  aside ;  hut  not  before  she  oSer'd 

Ilor  aid  to  fair  Jnanua,  whose  exceas 
Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd : 

Which  pass'd  well  off— as  she  could  do  no  less ; 
Though  by  this  politeaso  she  rather  suffer'd, 

Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins, 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sin 


LXII 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touched.     But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye !  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  'twas  mine. 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid ; — 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
8tuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot 

LXIII. 

But  these  are  ibolish  things  to  all  the  wise. 
And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  lores  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  phik»ophize 
On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 

But  Htitl  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies. 

What  are  we  7  and  whence  came  wo  1  what  shall  be 

Oiu'  ultimate  existence?  what's  our  present? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber :  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights. 

And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants :  if  there  bo  sprites,        [trim, 

Ttiry  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  sprightliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  tAe 

Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  floweni  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root. 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found. 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 
Quo  with' her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound, 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbenng  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  a{mrt,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 
One  with  her  flush'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  aim. 

And  raven  hnglets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 

And  smiling  through  her  draam,  as  through  a  cloud 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil'd  each  further  charm, 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shiond. 
Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light 

LXVII. 

This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 

'Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 

A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 
The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 

Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 
Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  ^lowly  stray'd 

{\h  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 

The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes'  dark 
fringes. 


Lxvin. 

A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 

Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill, 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt^— or  what  yon  will ; — 
My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 

So  pick  and  choose — ^periiaps  you'U  be  content 

With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument 

LXIX. 

And  lo !  a  fifth  appears ; — and  what  is  she  T 
A  lady  of  a  **  certain  age,"  which  means 

Certainly  aged — ^what  her  years  might  be 
I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 
As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes 

Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudb  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover. 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over. 
Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue. 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover 
To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out ; 

LXXI 
And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion : 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall. 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudti  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXIL 
But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed. 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair. 
With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  ^Moros,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 
And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  frighten'd 
Her  eye  dilated  and  her  color  heighten'd. 

LXXIIL 

But  what  was  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep— -Juanna  lay 

As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say 

At  least, — and  then  she,  too,  onclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

Lxxnr. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation, 
Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration. 
Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudd  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

But,  being  "  no  orator  as  Brutus  is," 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what^was  amiss 
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LX3CV. 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a  slomber  aonnd 
She  dream'd  a  dream,  of  wallpng  in  a'wood — 

A  **  wood  obecure/'  like  that  where  Dante  found ' 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 

Life*B  half-way  hoDfle,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown*d 
Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude ; 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreadmg  roots ; 

LXXVI. 

And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew« — 

A  most  prodigious  pippin-^ut  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 

Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet- in  sight, 
But  always  at  a  most  prov(3ung  height ; — 

LXXVII. 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 
That  just  as  her  young  Up  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 
And  so— «he  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

LXXVIII. 

All  this  she  told,  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

Fve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plaun'd 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 

A  "  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.* 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  whohad  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear. 
And  chafed  at  poor  DudU,  who  only  sigh'd. 
And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 
"  I've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee, 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half.past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child !  we  must  see, 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highnesses  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision 

LXXXI. 

"  And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamor — I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 
With  you,  Dndti,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known ; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large." 


1     "  Nell'  mezzo  del'  camnun'  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura,**  Ac.— Inf emo. 
*  [One  of  the  advocates  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  in 


Lxxxn. 

Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  propomtieti ; 

But  poor  Dudti,  with  large  drops  in  her  vwn, 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  ahowB 
For  this  first  fiiult,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  pitecMis  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXIIL 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream. 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wondered  at  herself  how  she  could  scream — 
'Twas  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  most  aflow, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter — ^but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begged  they  would  excuse  her ;  she'd  get  over 

This  weakness  m  a  few  hooia,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed, 
And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  waa,  as  her  sound  deep  disclosed, 
When  all  around  rang  like  a'  tocsin  bell ; 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show. 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  **  mal-k-propa&" 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudti  tum'd  round 
And  hid  her  face  within  Juaima's  breast ; 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  color  of  a  budding  rose's  cresL 

I  can't  tell  why  she  Mu^'d,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rapture  of  their  rest ; 

All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 

Are  truettui  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVI. 
And  so  good  night  to  them,— -or,  if  yon  will, 

Good  morrow — ^for  the  cock  had  crt>wn,  aiul  light 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 

And  the  mosque  crescent  strayed  into  si^t 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  cfaill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  hei^t. 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  rirds  | 

Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVII. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  mom, 
Gulbeyas  rose  horn  restlessness ;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array*d  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  rml 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn. 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woca^        j 

Lxxxvia  I 

And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition. 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift ; — 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicioD, 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  dosing  'gainst  the  light  their  orhs  of  visioo ; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  tb  lift 

Tlieir  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  m  natural. 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  aB. 

the  House  of  Lords  spoke  of  some  of  the  most  puxzlms  ptf- 
sages  in  the  history  of  her  intercourse  with  BergaoUt  ti 
amounting  to  "  odd  instances  of  strsnge  coineideoce.*J 
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LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  sulUna  from  a  bed  of  iplendor, 
Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 

Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side^ — 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 
Though   pale  with  conflicts  between  lore    and 

So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error,  [pride ; — 

She  aid  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time, 

Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord. 
Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 

And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorred ; 
A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afibrd 
The  filling  ap  their  whole  connubial  cargo- 
Thau  where  two  wires  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan. 
And  therefore  of  Ciroaasians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan ; 
Tliough  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty. 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

XCII. 

And  now  ho  rose ;  and  after  due  ablutions 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
Ajid  prayers  and  otlier  pious  evolutions. 

Ho  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores, 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

XCIIL 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phroso  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 

Almost  as  far  as  Peteisbuxgh,  and  lend 
A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — so  you  be 
Your  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  jnen  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Tlioir  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 

That  hater  of  mankuid,  would  be  a  shame, 
A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 

But  i>oople'8  anceston  are  history's  game ; 
And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 

All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 

What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 

Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know. 

Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 

Thore  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

>  [  Motraye,  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Signior*8 
palare,  into  which  he  gained  admisi^ion  as  the  assistant  of  a 
watchmaker,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  clocks,  says 
thnt  the  eunuch  who  receired  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harem,  conducted  them  into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  apartment  iu  the  edifice  :~*'  Cette  salle  est 
mcnistee  de  porcelaine  fine ;  etle  lambrisdore  et  azure  qui 
orne  le  fond  d'une  coupole  qui  rAgne  au-dessua,  est  des  plus 


Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 

Wiihont  the  aid  of  prince  or  [denipo: 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem, 
And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em* 

XCVL 
But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  cocmcil  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 

l^is  modem  Amazon  and  qneen  of  queans ; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

XCVII. 

Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone. 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 

For  love  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  lone, 
And  rich  with  all  contrivances  whicli  grace 

Those  gay  recesses : — many  a  precious  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 

Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers, 

Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  houxs. 

XCVIII 

Mother  of  peari,  and  porphyry,  and  marble. 
Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 

Varied  each  ray ; — ^but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect,'  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute  ;  an  outline  is  the  best« — 

A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest 

XCIX. 
And  here  riie  summon'd  Baba,  and  required 

Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired, 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station ; 
If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired. 

And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up ;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to  know. 

C. 
Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 

To  thb  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 
More  easily  than  answer'd, — ^that  he  had  tried 

His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 
But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 

Which  hesitation  more  Iwtray'd  than  mask'd ; 
He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI.    ^ 

Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 
Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  convexsations ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 

In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 
And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed, 

Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparide, 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 


riches.  Une  fontaine  artiiieieUe  et  jailliasante,  dont  le  bassin 
est  d'un  precieux  marbre  vert  qui  m'a  paru  serpentin  on 
jaspe,  B*6leroit  directement  au  milieu,  sous  le  obme,  Je 
me  trourai  la  t£te  si  pleine  de  sophaa,  de  pr^cieux  plap 
foods,,  de  roeubles  superbes,  en  nn  motj  dMne  si  rrande  con- 
fusion de  materiaux  magnifiques,  qu*il  seroit  oifflcile  d*en 
donner  un  id6e  elaire."— Voyoire',  torn,  t  p.  2S0.] 
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Canto   va. 


CII. 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beeeech'd  she'd  hear  him  through — 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudd 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  u  hath  been  stated ; 

But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  camels  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore. 

As  soon  as  they  re-enter'd  their  own  room, 
For  Baba's  function  stoppM  short  at  the  door, 

Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more, 

Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 

Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 
He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 

Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself ;  in  fact 
'Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure. 

Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure. 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  aack'd, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — ^Thus  Baba  spoke 
Of  all  save  DudU's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

And  talked  away— and  might  have  talk*d  till  now, 

For  any  further  answer  that  he  found, 

So  deep  an  anguish  wnmg  Gulbeyaz'  brow : 

Her  cheek  tum'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirKd  round, 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 

O'er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err'd — 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  heard. 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  "  all  amort  "^ 
When  things  beyond  the  conmion  have  occurr'd ; — 

Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 

What  she  could  ne'er  express — ^Uien  how  should  I  ? 

CVII. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  foil 

Of  inspiration  gathered  from  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 

The  heart  asunder ; — then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  jor  their  strength  grew  dull. 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 

And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

CVIII. 

Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow. 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofa,  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A  low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whdbe  shi;igles  check 

Its  farther  couree,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

1  ['« How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What !  sweeting,  all  amort  T" 
—Tamn^  of  the  Shrew.] 

*  t"  His  guilty  soul,  at  enmity  with  pods  and  men,  could 
find  no  rMt ;  so  violently  was  ins  mina  torn  and  distracted 


CIX. 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  m  Bloopiiig 
Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  veil ; 

And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  droopingt 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale: 

Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  bo  grouping 
All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail ! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colors !  but  their  tinls 

May  serve  perfaa^K  as  ontlines  or  iligfat  hinte. 

ex. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  tiD 

This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Gulbeyaz'  tacttiun  or  speaking  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silenr  still. 

And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eye ; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXL 

She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — but  punaed, 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 

Then  slackened  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caoBed 
By  deep  emotion  ; — ^you  may  sometimes  trace 

A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  aa  disclosed 
By  Sedlust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  ^ow'd 

Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trodek' 

CXII. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba : — ^  Slave ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves !"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave. 

And  yet  he  shudder'd,  and  seem*d  rather  proae 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  diowa 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate. 
For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXIII. 

"  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,*'  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  "  Let  the  boot 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side : 

You  know  the  rest"   The  words  stock  in  her  throat, 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
ALud  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note. 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard. 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard.  | 

CXIV. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said ;  «*  but  still,  \ 

Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence : 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 

Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense ; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill. 
Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense : 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure. 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

cxv. 

"  But  your  own  feelings.     Even  should  all  the  rest 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 

Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— 

You  love  this  boyish,  now,  seraglio  guest. 
And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assurer  yon, 

That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 

by  a  conscioaraess  of  guilt.  Accordingly  his  coQQte2vr« 
was  pale,  bis  eyes  ghastly,  his  pace  one  wbile>Vici. 
another  slow ;  indeed,  in  all  his  looks  there  was  an  m  b! 
distracUon-^'^SALLVST.  J 


Canto  vii. 


DON  JUAN. 
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CXVI. 

"  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling?— Wretch ! 

Begone !"  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyea — **  and  do 
My  bidding!"  Baba  Taniah'd,  for  to  sUctch 

His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  knew 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  "  Jack  Ketch ;" 

And  though  he  wished  extremely  to  get  through 
This  Bwkwud  business  without  harm  to  others, 
He  still  preferred  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVII. 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commissioQ, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 

Against  all  women  of  whato'er  condition, 
jBepecially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 

Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision. 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 

The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality. 

Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIH. 
And  then  he  caird  his  brethren  to  bis  aid, 

And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 
That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd, 

And  above  all  be  cOmb*d  even  to  a  hair, 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 

Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care  : 
At  which  Dadii  Iook*d  strange,  and  Juan  silly  ; 
But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I — nill  I. 

CXIX. 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 

(f ulbf^yaz  f^how'd  them  both  commiseration, 
Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogetlier, 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 
Arc  tilings  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 

May  nettle  ;  but  for  be*t  from  me  to  anticipate 

In  what  way  femiuine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dishes 
Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change  ; 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange. 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  fair, 

The  Muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare. 


DON  JUAN. 


OANTO  THK  BKVKNTR.' 


O  Love  !  O  Glory !  what  are  ye  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight? 


1  ("The  seventh  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a  full  detail 
(like  the  storm  in  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
iMnail,  with  much  of  sarcAsm  on  those  butchers  in  large 
bnsiiK^w,  your  inercenHry  aoUliers.  With  these  things  and 
tlu-M-  f<'llow!>  it  is  ni'co^Ritry,  in  the  present  clash  of  philos- 
ophy atitl  t^  ranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I  know  it 
in  ;icairi>t  fearful  odds  ;  but  themittle  mun  be  fought ;  and 
It  will  \>e  evtntually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  it 
maybe  fcr  the  imlividual  who  risks  himself."— Byron  Let- 
ttrs,  \n^.  rt,  I»«2  ] 

»  [•'  s«:  r.nvi imI  ihis  additional  page  of  life's  log-book.  One 
riiiy  more  ^•^  uvcr  of  it,  and  of  me  :— but, '  which  is  best,  life 
or  di-ath,  tho  jfods  only  know,'  as  Socrates  saiu  to  his  judg- 
es, on  thf  brt:ikiHK  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand  years 
smoethatsagc'b  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  enligbt- 


There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 

Chill,  and  chained  to  cold  earth,  we  liil  on  high 
Onr  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 

A  thoosand  and  a  thousand  odors  they 

Assume,  then  leave  ns  on  our  freezing  way. 

II. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  veisified  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  flashes  o*er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us. 
But  ne'ertheless  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  all  things — ^for  I  wish  to  know 

What,  after  alii  are  all  things — but  a  sAoio  7 

IIL 
They  accfise  me — Me — the  present  writer  of 

The  present  poem — of— I  know  not  what — 
A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoflf 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 
And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 

Good  God !  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at ! 
I  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante's 
Veise,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes ; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefoucault, 
By  F^ndlon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato ; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  thin  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 

'Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so — 
For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes. — We  live  and  die. 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  L 


Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was* 

"To  know   that  nothing  could    be    known;"   a 
pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  futtire,  past,  or  present 
Newton,  (that  proverb  of  the  mind,)  alas ! 

Declared,  with  all  his  graud  discoveries  recent. 
That  he  himself  felt  only  ♦•  like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — ^Truth."' 

VI. 
EcclesiasteB  said,  "  that  all  is  vanity" — 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  ^t 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity. 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife. 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  7 


ened  us  more  upon  this  important  point.**— Byron  Diary^ 
1821.] 

>  [A  short  Jime  before  his  death,  Newton  uttered  this  me- 
morable scnUment :— '*  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear 
to  the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  tnith  lay  all  undiscover- 
ed before  me.**— What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  philosophers  ;  to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  even 
found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell !  What  a 
preparation  for  the  latest  inquines,  and  the  last  views  of 
the  decaying  spirit,— for  those  inspired  docirincs  which 
alone  can  throw  a  light  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered 
trutb !— 8iB  David  Bsbwstbb.] 
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CaKTO   VII. 


VIL 

Dogs,  or  men ! — ^for  I  flatter  yon'  in  eaying 
That  ye  are  doga— your  betters  far — ^ye  may 

Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  eesaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  mnse  withdraw  one  ray 

From  out  her  skies — then  howl  yonr  idle  wrath ! 

While  she  still  silvers  o*er  yonr  gloomy  path. 

VIII. 

"  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars" — I  am  not  sore 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — ^'tis  no  matter ; 

The  fact's  about  the  same,  I  am  secure  ; 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 
And  was  beleaguered  both  by  land  and  water* 

By  Souvarofi',  or  Anglic^  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  Mood  bb  an  aldennan  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank," 

With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  'tis  since  defaced,  ^ 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank : 

It  stands  some  eighty  veists  from  the  high  sea. 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.^ 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright, 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  firo  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  aenst  the  foe's.* 

XI. 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban: 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 
The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang: 

But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution, 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang,) 

Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there,* 

To  hint  at  least  "  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 


t  [See  "  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a  Newfound* 
land  dog,'*  anti,  p.  549.] 

*  [*'  An.  1790.  Le  30  de  Novembre  on  s'approcha  de  la 
place;  les  troupes  de  terres  formaient  un  total  de  vingt 
mille  hommes,  tnd^pendamment  de  sept  h  huit  mille  Ko- 
zaks."— Hut.  de  la  NouvelU  Rug»ie,  torn.  ii.  p.  SOI.] 

*  ["  Ismafll  est  situA  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  bras  gauche 
du  I)anube.»'-/Wrf.] 

*  C "  ^  pen  pr^s  i,  quatre-vingts  rerstes  de  la  mer : 

elle  a  prds  de  trois  milles  toises  de  tour.''— /Md.] 

*  ["On  a  compris  dans  ces  fortifications  un  faubourg 
Moldave,  situi  i  la  gauche  de  la  villa,  sur  une  hauteur  qui 
la  doraine :  I'ouvrage  a  iX^  termini  par  un  Grec.  Pour  don- 
ner  une  id^e  des  talens  de  cet  ing^nieur ;  il  suffira  de  dire 
qu'il  fit  placer  les  palissades  perpcndiculairement  sur  le 
parapet,  de  mani^re  qu'elles  favonsaient  les  assi^geans,  et 
anr^taient  le  feu  des  assi^g^s."— iiuf.  p.  302.] 

*  C"Le  rempart  enterre  est  prodigieusement  ^lev^  4 
cause  de  I'immense  profondeur  du  fosse  :  il  est  cependant 
absolument  rasant ;  11  n'y  a  ni  ourrage  avancd,  ni  chemin 
convert."— /Wd.  p.  803.] 

*  C<'a8emate  is  a  work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


XIL 

Bat  a  stone  bastkm,  with  a  naiivir  |^ 
And  waUs  as  thick  aa  moat  aknlla  bom  aa  y«t ; 

Two  batteriea,  cap4i*pie,  as  oar  St  Goorga, 
Caaemated*  one,  and  t'other  a  *«  bartwtte,"* 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  fonnkiable  chazjga ; 
While  two  and  twenty  caiiaoa  dnly  aat 

Roee  over  the  town's  right  aide,  in  fanding  tior. 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavaliar.* 

XHL 

But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quite. 
Because  the  Turks  conld  never  be  persoaded 

A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight  ;* 
And  such  thir  creed  was,  till  they  wero  invaded, 

When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right 
But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded. 

They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotflla. 

And  only  shouted,  "  Allah !"  and  «  Bm  MiHah  f* 

XIV. 

The  Ruasians  now  were  ready  to  attack : 
But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 

How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Coesacque 
Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story? 

Alas !  what  to  theu:  memory  can  lack? 
Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 

Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polisfa'd  aatioa, 

Whoae  names  want  nothing  but — pronunciatioo. 

XV. 

Still  I'll  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase 

Our  euphony :  there  was  Strongenoff,  and  Strokoaaff. 

IVIeknop,  Serge  Low,  Araniew  of  modem  Greece, 
And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  Rognenoff,  andChokencC 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece ; 

And  more  mig^t  be  found  out,  if  I  coold  poke  eaoogh 

Into  gazettes ;  but  Fame*  (capricious  strumpet,) 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVL 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  nairatiaa. 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  ihyme ; 

Yet  there  were  several  wofdi  comraemoratioD, 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ;  | 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time. 

Ending  m  "  ischskm,"  '*  ousckin,"  « iffiALchy,"  "  ou^  ' 

Of  whom  we  can  uiseit  but  Ronsamoaski," 


cellar  or  cave,  with  loopholes  to  place  guns  in  it,  sad  is 
bomb;proof.— AfOi/.  Diet.} 

«  [When  the  breastwork  of  a  battery  is  only  of  such  bet  M 
that  the  guns  may  fire  over  it  without  beiag  obliged  to  w^« 
embrasures,  the  guns  are  said  to  fire  in  barbet.— IM.] 

•  ["  Un  bastion  de  pierres,  ouvert  par  una  gorge  tre^ 
dtroite,  et  dont  les  murailles  son  fort  ipaisse^  «  us  bsttme 
casemat^e  et  une  A  barbette  ;  il  defend  la  rive  du  Danubr. 
Du  c6t6  droit  de  la  ville  est  un  cavalier  de  quaranie  jte^ 
d'el^vation  k  pic,  garni  de  vingt-deux  pi^es  de  c<iik>q.  et 
qui  defend  la  partie  gauche."— jffMf.  tf«  la  JV.  R.  p.  992 ) 

M  ["  Du  c6tt  du  fieuve,  la  viUe  est  absolument  oarertt ; 
les  Turcs  ne  croyaient  pas  que  les  Russes  possent  janUiS 
avoir  une  flotille  dans  le  Danube."— /ftt'tf.  p.  MS.] 

"  ["  La  premiere  attaque  etait  compos^e  de  troi*  co!<*Q- 
nes,  commandoes  par  les  lieutenans-gien^reux  Pant  Pot}«m* 
kin.  Serge  Lwow,  les  generauz-majors  Laser,  Tb*o«tor« 
Meknop.  Trois  autres  colonnes  avaient  pour  chetf  >e 
Comte  SamoUow,  les  ejftn^rauz  Elie  de  Bexfoorodko,  MKbti 
Koutousow ;  les  brigadiers  Orlow,  Platow,  Ribaupterr? .  La 
troisiOme  attaque  par  eau  n'avait  que  deux  oolonnes,  9oq» 
les  ordres  desj^n  -raux-msoors  Ribas  et  Arsemew,  desbrif- 
adiers  Markoifet  TchepOga,"  Ac—Uid.  p.  VP  ] 
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XVII. 

Scherematoff  and  Chramatoff»  Koklophti, 
Koclobiki,  Kmirakin,  and  Mowskin  PouriuOi 

All  proper  mtn  of  wBapoos,  as  e*er  BcoflTd  high 
Againgt  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  akin : 

Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mi^i, 

Unlees  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 

Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIIL 
Then  there  were  foreignera  of  much  renown, 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 

Bnt  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers : 
Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
*Mong8t  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XDL 

Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson ; — all  the  rest 
Had  been  calVd  "  Jemmy t*^  after  the  great  bard : 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 
Bnt  such  a  godfather  *s  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward. 

Was  he,  since  so  renown'd  '*  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax  ;"*  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
Bnt  when  Fve  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 

Was  bom  in  Cnmberiand  among  the  hilts, 
And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

IVe  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills  [smith," 

Three  lines  of  the  dispatch  in  taking  **  Schmack- 

A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 

He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXI. 

I  wonder  (although  Man  no  doubt  *s  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  huLUtin 
May  make  up  for  a  hvUet  in  his  body? 

I  hope  this  little  qoestion  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  bat  a  simple  noddy, 

I  think  one  Shakiqieaze  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doting. 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXII. 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay : 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ; 

I'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth ; — such  truths  are  treason ;  they  betray 

Their  country ;  and  as  traitora  are  abhorr'd 
AMio  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  foe. 


I  [See  Uio  farce  of*  Lore  Laughs  at  Locksmiths/'j 

>  ("On  s*<fetnit  propose  deux  buta  6galement  avantagenx, 
nar  la  construction  ue  deux  balteries  sur  Tile  qui  avoisine 
l!iina4<l :  le  premier,  de  bombarder  la  place,  d'eu  abattre  les 
prinofmux  edifices  nvec  du  canon  de  quarante-huit,  eSet 
'ruutaiil  plus  probable,  que  la  ville  6tant  b&tie  en  amphith^- 
itrc.  nresque  aucun  coup  ne  serait  perdu."— Aw<.  ie  Is  Nmt- 
¥trie  /Ciurm,  p.  903.] 

>  ("Le  second  objei  6tait  de  profiler  de  ce  moment 
d'nlnrme  pour  que  la  flotiUe.  agissnnt  en  mAme  temps,  pQt 
detruire  celle  dcs  Turcs.  Un  troisi^me  motif,  et  vraisem- 
blemeot  le  plus  plausible,  £tait  de  jetcr  la  consternation  par- 
mi  les  Turcs,  et  de  les  engager  k  oapituler.'*— /Ud.  p.  7m.} 
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XXIII. 

The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true ; 

Form'd  like  an  amphiUieatre,  each  dwelling 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  riiell  in.* 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 
The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 

To  attack  the  Turks'  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchored  at  its  station : 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation ;' 

A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors. 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A'habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 

The  cause*  of  killing  Tchitchitzkoflf  and  Smith  ; 

One  of  the  valorous  <' Smiths"  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  "  pith  ;" 

But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  "  Sir"  and  "  Madam," 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  "  Adam." 

XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 
Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry  f 

Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet. 
And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary. 

May  likewise  put  oflTfor  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  calls  "  murder,"  and  at  others  "  glory." 

XXVII. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity, 

Their  haste  or  waste,  1  neither  know  nor  care. 

Or  some  contractor's  peisonal  cupidity. 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss'd, 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list 

XXVIII. 
A  sad  miscalculation  abont  distance 

Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 
Three  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 

Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  efi*ect : 
The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 

Could  remedy  this  lubberiy  defect ; 
They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
While,  though  'twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  as  ever.' 

*  V*  Un  habitude  blimable,  celle  de  m^priser  son  ennemi, 
fut  la  cause.'*— tfwl.  delaN.R.  p.  S03.] 

*  [.  .  ."  du  defaut  de  perfection  dans  la  constraction  des 
batteries  ;  on  voulait  agir  promptement,  et  on  negligee  de 
donner  aux  ouvrages  la  soudito  quails  exigaient."— /Md.  p. 
S03.] 

*  ["  On  calcula  mal  la  distance  ;  la  mtme  esprit  fit  man- 
quer  Teflet  de  trois  brfilots ;  on  se  pressa  d'allumer  la  meche, 
ils  brAIdrent  au  milieu  du  fleuve,  et  quoiqu*il  f&t  six  beures 
du  matin,  les  Turcs,  encore  couchfes,  n'en  prirent  aucun  om- 
brsge.*'— /M.  p.  803.1 
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XXIX. 

At  Beven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey'd 

The  Rues  flotilla  getting  under  way  ; 
*TwBfl  nine,  when  still  advancing  undiBmay'd, 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

Which  was  returned  with  interest,  I  may  say, 
And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape.* 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermimon 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  precision : 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town*s  submiasion, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks.* 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire. 
Their  Delhis*  mann'd  some  boats,  and  saird  again, 

And  gaird  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire. 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 

But  her^  the  eflfoct  fell  short  of  their  desire : 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter.^ 

XXXII. 
"  If  (says  the  historian  here)  "  I  could  report 

All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 
I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  liiort, 

And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say  ;"* 
And  so  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 

To  some  distinguished  strangers  in  that  fray ; 
Tlie  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 
Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has.* 

XXXIII. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Fame  is : 
For  out  of  these  three  "  preux  Chevaliers"  how 

Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 
That  such  existed?  (and  they  may  live  now 


1  C"  1«'  Dec.  1790.  La  flotiUe  Russe  R'aran^a  vers  les  sept 
heures ;  11  en  «tait  neuf  lorsou'elle  se  trouva  d  cinquante 
toises  de  la  ville  d*Isma«l :  elle  soufTrit,  avec  une  Constance 
calme,  un  feu  de  mltraille  et  de  roouaqueterie  .  .  .**—Hist. 
de  la  iV.  R.  p.  S04.J 

«  [.  .  .  ** pr^s  de  six  heures :  les  batteries  de  terre  secon- 
daient  la  flotiile ;  mais  on  reconnut  alors  que  les  canon- 
nades  ne  suffisaient  pas  pour  r^duire  la  place,  on  fit  la 
retraitc  k  une  heure.  Un  lan^on  sauta  pendant  Taction,  un 
autre  d^riva  par  la  force  du  courant,  et  fut  pris  par  les 
Turca."— /At/  p.  204.] 

>  [*'  Properly  madmen :  a  species  of  troops  who,  in  the 
Turkish  army,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope."— D'Hkrbelot.] 

*  [**  Les  Turcs  perdirent  beaucoup  de  monde  et  plusieurs 
vaisseaux ;  k  peine  la  retraite  des  Russes  fut-elle  remar- 

3uee,  que  les  plus  braves  d'entre  les  ennemis  se  jet^rent 
ans  de  petites  barques  et  cssay^rent  une  desceDte :  le 
Comte  de  Damas  les  mit  en  fuite,  et  leur  tua  plusieurs  offi- 
cers et  grand  nombre  de  soldats." — Hist,  de  la  N.  R.  p.  904.] 

*  [**  On  ne  tariraitpas  si  on  voulait  rapporter  tout  ce  que  les 
Russes  firentde  memorable  danscettejoum^e ;  pour  center 
les  hauts  faits  d'armes,  pour  particulariser  toutes  les  actions 
d'^clat,  11  faudrait  composer  des  volumes.'*— /6tcf.  p.  204.] 

*  t"  Parml  les  ^trangrers,  le  Prince  de  Ligne  se  distinjnis 
de  manidre  Ameriteri'eslime  g^n^rale  ;  de  vrais  chevaliers 
Fran^Ris,  attires  par  Pamour  de  la  gloire,  se  montr^rent 
dignes  d'elle  :  les  plus  marquans  Ataient  le  jeune  Due  de 
Richelieu,  les  Comtes  de  Langeron  et  Damas.*'— /^'J.  p.  204.] 

»  ["  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field-Mar- 
shal, Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Llgn^,  edited  by  the  Bar- 
oness de  Staei-Uolstein,**  2  voU.  1809.] 


For  aught  we  know.)     Renown's  all  hit  or  mias ; 
There's  foitnne  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 
*Tis  true,  the  Memoiis^  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne* 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  hm  oUivkxn**  i 


XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  i 

Ab  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought. 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such,  transactions 

Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often  aoogfat. 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractioiWy 

And  is  eztinguiflh'd  soonej  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
Yon  can*t  repeat  nine  names  from  each  Gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glofy, 
Show'd  that  somewhere^  somehunt,  there  was  a  fauh. 

And  Admiral  Ribaa  (known  in  Rossian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault ; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary," 
Which  made  a  long  debate  ;  but  I  most  hatt. 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  wanrifif's  spe«ch, 

I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  woukl  moont  the  braaefa. 

XXXVL 

There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man, 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  calPd  in  qncstioB, 

For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 

]tf  ade  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan. 
He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  mnch  nsblest  on 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  be  had  wasted. 

As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkin^ — a  great  thing  in  days 
When  homicide  and  hulotry  made  gnsX ; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise. 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people. 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 


•  [Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  Ligne,  was  bora  at  Bn» 
sels.  Being,  in  1782,  sent  by  the  Kinperor  Joseph  IL  os  t 
mission  to  Catherine,  he  became  a  great  favorite  with  brr 
She  ^pointed  him  field-marshal,  and  gave  hun  an  estiif  x 
the  Crimea.  In  1788,  he  was  sent  to  assist  PolcmkiB  »i  tM 
siege  of  Oczakotf.    He  died  in  1 814.J 

•  [*•  L*AdmiraI  Ribaa  declara,  en  plein  oonseil.  que  ce 
n*6tait  qu'en  donnant  I'assaut  qu*on  obtiendrait  la  plare 
cet  avis  parut  hardi ;  on  lui  opposa  mille  nusons,  aoiqiiel)e$ 
11  r^ponoit  par  de  meilleares.*'— /ft«i.  de  U  N.  R.  p.  203.] 

w  [The  following  character  of  Prince  Potemkin  » from  tbe 
pen  of  Count  S^gur,  who  lived  in  habits  of  uunucr  »itii 
nim :— **  In  his  person  were  collected  tbe  most  o^«iV 
defects  and  advantages  of  every  kind.  He  was  avanau'j'=  ii»^ 
ostentatious,  despotic  and  obliging,  politic  and  ronoilirc- 
licentious  and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  aiiC 
indiscreet ;  lavish  of  his  bounties  to  his  relations,  hu  m*' 
tresses,  and  his  favorites,  yet  frequently  paying  aeitber  bi» 
household  nor  his  creditors.  His  consequence  aiwayt  u<  • 
pended  on  a  woman,  and  he  was  always  uofaithfol  to  bf ' 
Nothing  could  equal  the  activity  ofbis  mind,  nor  thr  lodol^:  i 
of  his  body.  No  dangers  could  appal  his  courage ,  bo  dJf  • 
oulties  force  him  to  abandon  his  proje^s.  But  the  success «V 
an  enterprise  always  brought  on  disgust.  Every  ihicp  » ■*i 
him  was  desultory ;  business,  pleasure,  temper,  conrtge  H;> 
presence  was  a  restraint  on  every  company.  He  wa>  luor^  •** 
to  all  that  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  carestsed  ail  racfa  «5  »>  • 
costed  him  with  familiarity.  None  had  read  less  than  ht 
few  people  were  better  informed.  One  while  he  lonofi  ihr 
project  of  becoming  Duke  of  Courland ;  at  another  t* 
thought  of  bestowing  on  himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  He 
frequently  gave  intimation  of  an  intention  to  make  histfrtf  t 
bishop,  or  even  a  simple  monk.    He  built  a  sopeib  paiaee. 
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XXXVIII. 

While  things  were  in  aheyaace,  Ribas  aent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  micceeded 

la  ordering  matten  alter  hia  own  bent ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  ho  had  canae  to  be  content. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  batteriea  proceeded, 

And  foiUBCore  cannon  on  the  Dannbe'a  border 

Were  briakty  6red  and  answer'd  in  dne  order.' 

XXXDL 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise. 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art, 
By  bis  dispatches  conch'd  in  pithy  phrase ; 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

BatUes  to  the  command,  Field-Manhal  Soayaroff" 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marahal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Bof  n  one  to  which  a  good  heart  conld  be  partial — 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-aich  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause. 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

''  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whateyer  price.*'* 

XLL 

**  Let  there  be  light!  said  God,  and  there  was  light !" 
**  Let  there  be  blood  1"  says  man,  and  there's  a  sea ! 

The  fiat  of  this  spoild  child  of  the  Night 
(For  Day  ne*er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 

More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  uey  should  be 

liovcly  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  fruit ; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root 

XLIL 

Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  '<  Allahs"  now 

Began  to  signalize  the  Russ  retreat,* 
Were  damnably  mistaken  ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten^  if  wm  insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat,) 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wisfa'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLIIL 

For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Coasacques 

For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 
They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs. 


and  wanted  to  sell  it  before  it  was  finished.  In  his  youth  he 
hiui  pleased  Catherine  br  the  ardor  of  his  passion,  by  his 
valor,  and  by  his  roaBCUline  beauty.  Become  the  rival  of 
QrlotT,  he  peiformed  for  his  sovereign  whatever  the  most  n>* 
niitntie  passion  could  inspire.  He  put  out  an  eye,  to  free  it 
fruin  a  blemish  which  diminished  his  beauty.  Banished  by 
htii  rival,  he  ran  to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  returned  with 
plory.    lie  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  fllty-two."] 

>  [*'  Ce  projet.  remis  4  un  autre  jour,  ^prouva  encore  les 
plitsgrenaesdUBCulies;  le  courage  deRibas  les  surmonta: 
li  nr  »*aglHsait  que  de  determiner  le  Prince  Potiemkin ;  il  y 
reus^ji.  Tandis  qu'il  se  dsmenait  pour  Tesecution  de prajjet 
imr('- ,  on  constniisait  de  nouvelles  oattenes ;  on  comptait,  le 
12  Docembre,  quatre-vmgts  pieces  de  canon  sur  le  bord  du 
Dftnubc.  et  cette  jotimie  se  passa  en  vivea  canonnades.**— 
Hut0irt  de  la  SmmtUt  Jtium,  tom  U.  p.  80S.] 

9  ["*  Mais  le  ll',  une  parUe  dee  troupes  Stait  embarquee ; 
on  all&it  lever  le  si^ge  :  un  courrier  arrive ;  ce  courrier  an> 
noDce»  de  la  pan  du  Prince,  que  le  Mar«chal  Souwarow  va 
prendre  le  oommandement  des  forces  reunles  sous  IsmafiL" 
M.P.9Q6J 


For  there  were  but  tkret  shirts  between  the  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks, 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Huwarrow  and  his  guide.* 

XLIV. 
*<  Great  jov  to  London  now !"  says  some  great  fool. 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which  to  that  bottle-conjnrer,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 
So  that  the  streets  of  colored  lamps  are  full, 

That  Saffe  {wnd  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  puiTC,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense. 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV 
'Tis  strange  that  he  should  farther  "  damn  his  eyes," 

For  they  ate  damn'd ;  that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  farther  prize. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth. 
Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine. 
Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 


XLVI. 


But  to  the  tale : — great  Joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  RusBsn,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cosncqne, 
O'er  whom  Snwanow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp, 

Presaging  a  most  limiinons  attack ; 
Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  maish  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk. 
He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light. 
Which  all  who  saw  it  foUow'd,  wrong  or  right 

XLVII. 
But  certes  matters  took  a  different  face ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 
Tlie  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repaired  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines,* 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVIIL 
'Tis  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  soimds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 


•  (**  La  lettre  du  Prince  Potiemkin  k  Souwarow  est  tr^s- 
courte ;  elle  peint  le  caracu'>re  de  ces  deux  personnages. 
La  voici  dans  toute  sa  teneur :  '  Vmu  frtndrts  Itmmil  ^  quel 
pruqmece  soit  P  ""—Mist,  dt  In  N.  R.  p.  20ft.] 

*  [**  Le  courrier  est  t^moin  des  cris  de  joie  (Allahs)  du  Turc, 
(^ui  se  croyait  a  la  fin  de  ses  maui.**— /M.  p.  805.] 

•  ["  Le  lO*.  on  voit  venir  de  loin  deux  hommes  oourant  A 
toute  bride :  on  les  prit  pour  des  Kosaks ;  IMm  etait  Sou- 
warow, et  Paotre  son  guide,  portent  un  paouet  nos  comme 
le  poing,  et  renfermant  le  bagsge  du  genAraL**— /MJ.  p.  SOft.] 

•  [**Le8  succAs  multiplies  de  Souwarow,  sabravoure  li 
toute  epreuve,  la  confidence  que  le  soldat  avait  en  lui,  pro- 
duisirent  un  enthousiasme  general :  une  salve  des  batteries 
du  camp  et  de  la  fiotte  celebr^rent  son  amv^c,  et  I'espoir  du 
Bucc^s  ranima  les  esprits.  Les  choses  prennent  Ic  m^me 
iour  une  Autre  toumure ;  le  camp  se  n4»proche  et  s*4tablit 
a  la  portAe  du  canon  de  la  place ;  on  prepare  des  fascines  on 
construit  des  Achelles,  on  etablit  des  batteries  nouveUes.**— 
Ihd.  p.  S0«.) 
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XLDL 

The  whole  camp  rmig  with  joy;  you  would  have 
thought 

ThtLt  they  were  going  to  a  marriage  feast, 
(This  metaphor,  I  Siink,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least :) 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage  boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardor  much  increased ;' 
And  why  7  because  a  little— odd— old  man, 
StrippM  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 


But  so  it  was ;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity :  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe :  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter : 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack*d  by  water.* 

LI. 

New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd,' 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dispelled. 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  SouvarofT,  determined  to  obtain  it. 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet^ 

LII. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In  chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil ; 

Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch.* 

LIII. 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men  with  turbans,  cimeters,  and  dirks. 

And  made  them  charge  witli  bayonet  these  machines, 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks  ;* 

And  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 
He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty : 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  he  took  the  city. 

LIV. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  stem  repose ;  which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 
Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 

Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled : — ^there  was  little  din. 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 


1  ["  L'ardeur  de  Souwarow,  son  incroyable  activity,  son 
m^pris  des  dangers,  sa  presque  certitude  de  rtussir,  son 
ftme  enfin  s'est  communiqa^e  A  l*ami6e  ;  11  n'est  pas  jusqu'au 
dernier  goujat  qui  ne  desire  d'obtenir  I'tionneur  de  monter 
a  I'assaut.*'— Hm<.  de  la  iV.  R.  p.  206.] 

*  [*'  La  premiere  attaque^taitcompos^edetroisColonnes— 
trots  autres  colonnes,  destinies  k  la  secoDde  attaque,  avaient 
pour  chefs,  drc— la  troisi^me  attaque  par  eau  n'avolt  que 
deux  colonnes."— /W(l.  p.  207.] 

*  [*<  On  oonstruisit  de  nourelles  batteries  le  18>.    On  tint 


LV, 

Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alertf 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting, 
For  the  man  was.  we  safely  may  aasert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  moat 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dixt. 

Fraying,  instructing,  desolating. 
Now  Man,  now  Momus;  and  when  beat  to 
A  fortress,  Harlequin  in  unifimn. 

LVL 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  npoo  drill — 
For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  cocpoial — 

Some  Cossacques,  hovering  like  hawks  rotuad  a  lui!. 
Had  met  a  party  towards  the  twitigfaf  s  &1], 

One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue— or  wtA  or  31, 
'Twas  much  that  he  was  understood  at  aH  ; 

But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  mannwrt 

They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  thmx  brnman 

LVIL 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request  [quaitn*: 

They  brought  him  and   his   comrades    to    he*^- 

Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  havi^  goe^'^ 
That  these  were  merely  masqueradiiur  Tar^zs, 

And  that  beneath  each  Torkish-fariiton^  vest 
Lurk'd  Christianity ;  which  sometimes  baitefs 

Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 

It  difficult  to  diun  some  strange  mistakes. 

LVIIL 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt 
Before  a  company  of  CaUnucks,  driUing, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  ineft. 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  ait  of  killing, — 

For  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt. 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which  to  martial  oomprehenAon 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pensioii ; — 

LIX. 

Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacques  and  their  pre)%  tum*d  round  and  ca0 
U{)on  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye  a — 

"  Whence  come  ye  ?" — ^*  From  Constantinople  b^ 
Captives  just  now  escaped,'*  was  the  reply.        [passti 

"What  are  ye?"— "What  you  see  us."     Bnedy 
This  dialogue ;  for  he  who  answered  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  hot  few. 

LX. 

*<Your  names?** — ^*' Mine's  Johnson,  and  my  ess- 
rade's  Juan ; 

The  other  two  ara  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman.^    The  chief  thraw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said, "  I  have  hean! 
Ybtir  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one ; 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 
But  let  that  pass: — I  think  I  have  heard  your  nanr 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment?** — ** The  f         "^ 


un  conseil  de  guerre,  on  y  examina  les  plans  pmr  Vvmsi . 
Us  rfeunircnt  tous  les  souflrages.'*— -ffixis  ^  te  >r.  Jt.  jv  n^ 

4  Fact :  Suwaroff  did  this  in  person. 

*  ["  Le  10*  et  le  20",  Souwarow  exerts  les  soldats ;  i.  >^' 
montra  comment  i1  faltait  s*r  prendre  poar  escsMder  j  n- 
seigna  aux  recrues  la  mani^re  de  doaner  le  oso^  de  k»*y 
nettc."— /*«rf.  p.  208.J 

«  I"  Pour  ces  exercices  d\io  nourcau  genre,  11  ce  aerrU  « 
fascmes  disposeea  de  maoi^re  4  rcpr^senier  ca  TXift-.*- 
IM.  p.  206.] 
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LXL 

"You  served  at  Widdin  ?"— "  Yea."— "  You  led  the 
attockr 

"  I  did."—"  What  next  ?"— ''  I  really  hardly  know." 
"  You  were  the  fimt  i'  the  breach  ?"— "  I  was  not  alack 

At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so." 
"  What  followed  7"—"  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." 
"  You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  suzronnded 
Is  twice  as  strong  aa  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXII. 

"Where  will  yon  serve?"— "Where'er  you  please." 
— "  I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

Afler  the  hardships  youVe  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow—- say  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn  ?" 
"  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault" 

LXIII. 

"  He  shall  if  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow'd 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.    Suwarrow 

Continued :  "  Your  old  regiment's  allowM, 
By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  to-nigh^  the  assault:  I  have  vow'd 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 

Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 

Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 

"  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  I" — ^Here  he  tum*d 
And  drillM  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  burn'd 

For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum'd 

All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push  on 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a  favorite,  ventured  to  addx^sas 

Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement    "  I  confess 

My  debt  in  being  thus  aIlow*d  to  die 

Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  you'd  express 

Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 

And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend." 

LXVI. 

"  Right !  I  was  busy,  and  forgot    Why,  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 

Now  under  arms.    Ho !  Katskoff,  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call'd  np  a  Polish  orderly) 

His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew : 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remam  with  me ; 

He's  a  fine  boy.    "The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent" 

LXVII. 

But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 
Although  their  harem  education  led 

Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 
Passive  obedience, — now  raised  up  the  head. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  teare,  and  flung 

Their  arms,  aa  hena  their  wings  about  their  young, 


LXVIII. 
O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honor'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
Oh,  foolish  mortals !  Always  taught  in  vain  ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel !  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 
Of  Uood  and  tean  must  flow  the  unebbing  aea. 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 
And  not  much  aympathy  for  blood,  surveyed 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  eara 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

Of  feeling :  for  however  habit  sears 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 

Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  touch  even  heroes— and  such  waa  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone, — 
"  Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  7    They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  wagons,  where  alone 

In  fact  they  can  be  safe.    You  should  have  been 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  "  these  are  the  wives  of  others, 

And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp :  I  know  that  naught  so  bothers 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 

As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

LXXII. 

"  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape. 

And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 

To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 
To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward  scrape. 

I  therefore,  if  you  ynsh  me  to  fight  freely, 

Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

LXXIII. 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyes, 
Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 

Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 
Leas  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  Uian  wise 
In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 

Stripp'd  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean. 

More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultana  ever  aeen. 

LXXIV. 

For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod. 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.    Now  to  them, 

Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god. 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem. 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail's  a  diadem) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 


LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  eztmno  dismay. 

Though  little  yeiwd  in  feelings  oriental, 
Sujrgested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way: 

Don  Juan,  who  was  much  mon  sentimental, 
Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

Or  that  the  Russian  army  ahonld  repent  all : 
And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 
In  this — ^for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVl. 

And  then  with  tean,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses, 
They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await, 

According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses. 
What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate— 

(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  Uisses, 
A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate) — 

While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm, 

To  bum  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 

Suwarrow, — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross. 
Being  much  too  grosi  to  see  them  in  £tail, 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 
And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efibrts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Jobr- 

What  was't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

LXXVIII. 

Nothing. — ^The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade. 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 

bullets; 
Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses'  gullets. 

LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long ;  all  ag«e,  though  so  short, 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court, 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Tioy  :— 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  I  have  now 

To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow. 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  you  m  Uood  ; 

LXXXI. 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  troth,  the  grand  desidemtum ! 
Of  which  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 

There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing-^ow  shall  I  relate  'em? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals !  Phoebus  watches 
To  color  up  his  rays  from  your  dispatches. 


Lxxxn. 

Oh,  ye  great  boDetins  of  Boaaparttf^ ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and 
Shade  of  Leonidaa,  who  fought  so  heaxty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  onee*  as  a 
rounded! 
Oh,  Cosar's  Commentaries !  now  impart,  ys 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confooiMied) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues. 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 


Lxxxni. 

When  I  call  "  fading"  martial  immortality, 
I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 

And  almost  every  day,  m  sad  reality. 
Some  sucking  hero  is  oompeO'd  to  ifcar. 

Who,  when  we  oome  to  som  op  the  total^ 
Of  deeds  to  human  happjkess  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  busiAeaB^ 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizxiiwaB. 

LXXXIV, 
Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  roan. 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harioC : 

A  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women ;  tliere  is  scarce  a  crimson  vaiiet 

But  deems  himself  the  fint  in  Glory^  ^ 
But  Glory's  glory ;  and  if  you  wookl  find 
What  that  is— ask  the  pig  who  sees  tha  i 


LXXXV. 
At  least  he  feeU  it,  and  some  say  he  sees. 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig ; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease. 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  hng, 
A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  Canto,  en  my  Muse  perceives  fatiguaw 
'nie  next  shall  rine  a  peal  to  shake  all  paople. 
Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steeple^ 

LXXXVI. 

Hark !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold^  dull  oi^t. 
The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  oa  yaak  I 

Lo !  dusky  masses  steJ  in  dubious  sight 
AJong  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristlinf  bank 

Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapon  dim  and  dank. 

Which   curi    m    curious    wreaths:    how  sdod    th«  ' 
smoke 

Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak  I 

LXXXVIL 
Hero  pause  we  for  the  present— -as  even  then 

That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
Strock  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  ImI  laeath ' 
A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  afain ! 

The  march !  the  charge !  the  ■houts  of  eitha>  <^«*k  .' 
Hurra !  and  Allah  \  and — one  moment  moi»- 
Hie  death-cry  drowning  m  the  battle**  roar. 


Canto  viii. 
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DON  JUAN. 


CANTO    THE   EIGHTH.' 


I. 

On  blood  and  thiuider !  and  oh  blood  and  wounda ! 

These  an  but  yulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 
Too  geatio  reader !  and  most  shockinff  sounds : 

And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  is  Glory^  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
So  be  they  her  insplrers !    Call  them  Mars, 
Bellona,  what  you  will — ^thoy  mean  but  wars. 

II. 

All  was  prepared — ^the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

Mtirch'd  forth  with  nonre  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 
A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 
Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain, 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

III. 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  grass ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance. 
To  waste  so  mnch  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  np  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 

And  why  ?  because  it  faiingH  self*approbation  ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation. 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  ttarc. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murdei^s  rattles. 


And  such  they  are, — and  such  they  will  be  found : 
Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 


1  [This  Canto  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  taking  of 
Ismail  by  storm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  in  prose, 
even  a  feeble  outline  of  the  varied  horrors  which  marked 
that  celebrated  scene  of  mthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage : 
the  noble  writer  has  depicted  them  with  all  that  vivid  and 
appallifijr  fldeltty,  which,  on  such  a  theme,  might  be  ex- 
peried  from  bis  powerful  muse ;  and,  if  anjr  thing  can  add 
to  the  shuddering  sensation  we  expehenre  id  reading  these 
terrific  details,  it  is  the  consideration  that  |K>etry,  in  this  in- 
stance, instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate 
a  tale  that  falls  short  of  the  truth.— Camps ill.1 

*  [**  La  nuU  6tait  obKCure ;  uo  brouillard  «pais  ne  nous 
permettait  de  distingue r  autre  chose  que  le  feu  de  notre 
artilleric,  dont  I'horizon  Mail  embras^  de  tonscAt^^s :  ce  feu, 
partant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  rtfi^chissait  sur  lea  eaux, 
el  offrait  un  coup  d'ail  tr^s-singulier.*'— //irf.  de  la  NoweUe 
AuMt^,  torn.  in.  p.  8M.] 

"  ("  A  peine  eut  on  parcouru  Te^pace  de  quelqucs  toises 
audrIA  des  batteries,  que  les  Turcs,  qui  n'avaient  point 
tir^'  {)ondanl  toute  la  nuit  x'apperf ev»nt  de  nos  mouvemens, 
commenc^rent  de  leur  cdUt  un  feu  Irt's-vif.  qui  embrasa  le 
reste  rle  I'honzon :  mais  re  fut  bien  autre  chose  lorsque,  av- 
anc«-8  davaniage,  le  feu  dela  mousqueterie  commen^a  dans 
touie  ivtcndue  du  rempurt  que  nous  appercevions.  Ce  fut 
aiors  que  la  place  parut  h  nos  yeux  comme  un  volcan  dont 
le  feu  sortail  de  toutesparties.^— /M.  p.  909.3 


Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Whkh  broathes  of  nations  say^,  not  worida  undone. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 

While  tho  mere  victor's  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow*d 
Naught  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  flame, 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same — * 

A  mirror'd  hell !  the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Liong  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o*ercame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man's  make  millions  ashes ! 

VII. 
The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 

Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 
When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  liko  voices : 
Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 

Which  rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises  ; 
While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  liko  Etna,  when 
The  restless  Titan  hiccups  iu  his  den.' 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  "  Allah  !*'^  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded  '*  Allah !"  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark !  through 

AU  soimds  it  pierceth,  "  Allah !  Allah  I  Hu  !'* 

IX. 

T^e  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all, 

But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water. 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall," 

Though  led  by  Arecniew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 

"Carnage"  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  "is  God's 
daughter :"' 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  tho  knee ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,*  which  proves  the  head  to  bo 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 

*  ["  Un  cri  universel  dMfloA .'  qui  se  rfep^tait  tout  autour 
de  la  ville,  vint  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  cet  in- 
stant, dont  il  est  impossible  de  se  faire  une  id^e."— Hist,  de 
la  N.  R.  p.  S09.] 

*  Allah  Hu !  is  properly  the  war-cry  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  they  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gires  it  a  wild  ana 
peculiar  eflfect. 

*  t"  Toutes  les  colonnes  itaient  en  mouvement ;  celles 
qui  attaquaient  par  eau  commandoes  par  le  g«n«ral  Arse- 
niew,  essuyirent  un  feu  epouvantable.  et  perdirent  avant  le 
jour  un  tiers  de  leurs  officiers."— /M.] 

*  "  But  Tky*  most  dreaded  instrument 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 

Is  roan  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter , 

Yea,  Carmajre  i$  thy  daughter ."' 

WOHDs WORTH'S  Thoftksgiving  Ode. 

*  V*  Le  Prince  de  Ligne  fut  blessO  au  genou  ;  le  Due  de 
Richelieu  eut  une  balle  entre  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  et  sa 
ttile:*" Hist,  dela  JVonrcUf  Ammm,  t.  ill.  p.  810.] 


*  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  thi»  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pe<li- 
gree  for  murder  as  ever  was  founa  out  by  Garter  King  at 
Arms.— What  would  have  been  said,  had  any  free-spoken 
people  discovered  such  a  lineage  1 


Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap;  in  fact,  the  hall  oookl  mean 
No  hann  onto  a  right  legitimate  head : 
"  Aahes  to  aahe8''--why  not  lead  to  lead? 

XI. 

Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  tke  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near, — 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  ded;  ear, — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  hy  the  same  token, 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken.* 

XII. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic, 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic* 
Mortality !  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills ; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  fammes,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ilia 

Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — ^but  all  may  yield 

To  thd  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

XIIL 
There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 

Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony. 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whatever  it  may  regard — 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 

Tum'd  back  within  its  socket, — ^these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win  perhaps  a  riband  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 

Yet  I  love  glory ; — glory's  a  great  thing : — 
Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 

Maintained  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 
A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 

And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing. 
Which  is  still  better ;  thus  in  vene  to  wage 

Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  life,  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembarkM,  push'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right ;  the  others, 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done. 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one, 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  bveasts  of  mothen, 

0*er  the  intrenchment  and  the  palisade,' 

Quite  orderiy,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVL 

And  this  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 
The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 

Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  aosault: 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 


1  ["  Le  brigadier  Markow,  insistant  pour  <ra'on  emportit 
le  prince  bless^,  recut  un  coup  tie  fusii  qui  lui  fracassa  le 
p\eil."—Hist.  de  la  NwnttU  RutrUf  torn.  iii.  prSIO.] 

«  ["  Trois  cents  bouches  ft  feu  Tomissaient  sans  interrup- 
tion, et  trente  mille  fusils  alimentaient  sans  relAche  une 
gr«le  de  baUes.'*— iM<l.  p.  210.] 

»  C"  Les  troupes,  d^ja  d6barqu6es,  se  port^rent  &  droitc 
pour  s'emparer  d'un  batterie ;  et  celles  dobarqu^es  plus  bas, 


XVIL 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  cimt^nt. 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fiuiM: 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn  ^ 

For  fifty  thonsand  heroes,  name  1^  same. 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  tnm 

A  couplet,  or  an  ^eey  to  elalm. 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexieon  of  glmy, 
And  what  is  wone  sliU,  a  moch  Imi^M'  mary : 

xvin. 

And  therefore  we  must  i^ve  the  greater  nuaAmr 
To  the  Gazette— which  doabtleas  ftirly  de«lt 

By  the  deceased,  who  lie  m  famous  olanSber 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  where'er  they  felt 

Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  soob  enemnhT ; — 
Thrice  happy  he  whoso  name  has  been  - 

In  the  dispatch :  I  knew  a  man  whoae  loss 

Was  printed  Ome,  although  his  name  wwi 

XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a  certain  oorps. 

And    fought    away  with   might  and    mAia.  moL 
knowing 
The  way  which  they  had  never  Hod  before. 

And  still  leas  guessing  where  they  might  b««  eoug ; 
But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trun]Sing  oVr. 

Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glowinff. 
But  fighting  thoughtlesBly  enoi^  to  win. 
To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  buUeitio. 

XX- 

Tims  on  they  wallow'd  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands, — aometimes  g^ainiB* 

A  yard  or  two  of   ground,  which    broaghi    thca 
nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  atraiBing; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  cleae  fire. 

Which  really  pour*d  as  if  all  hell  were  nuain^ 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o*er 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawKng  in  his  gora. 

XXI. 

Though  'twas  Don  Joan's  first  of  fields,  and  thQQ|h 
The  nightly  muster  and  Uie  sBent  mnreh 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  coufage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch. 

Perhaps  might  make  htm  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A  ^ance  on  the  dall  donds  (as  thick  as  stswh. 

Which  stifien*d  heaven)  as  if  he  wish*d  for  day  ;-^ 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  net  run  away. 

xxn. 

Indeed  he  could  not    But  what  if  he  had? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroeo  who  beinui 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  aa  bad : 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Molwitx  deignM  to  nm 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a  |^, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  moitals  after  on« 
Warm  bout  are  broken  into  their  new  tneln^ 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  poiitica. 


principalement  oompos^esdesnenadiers  de  Vmtt^^n^,  n- 
caladaient  le  retrancbeinent  et  lapaiissaifte.*— Jltst.  deiiS 
R.  p.  210.] 

*  A  fact :  see  the  Waterloo  Gaaettes.  I  rerwJ'ect  rvmvt- 
ing  at  the  time  to  a  fnend .— **  TVtr  tt  /«mt  '  a  iioa  i> 
killed,  his  name  is  Grose,  and  Xhof  prtni  it  v; rfwc>.**  I  wit 
at  college  with  the  deceased,  ¥,ho  was  a  vtrv  ajxuaMe  ca^ 
clever  man,  and  his  society  in  gteat  request  tur  his  «a, 
gayety,  and  **  Chansons  a  boira.** 
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XXIII. 

He  wae  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Eree  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic  ; — 

(The  antiquarians'  who  can  settle  time, 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 

Swoar  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  clime 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido*s  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national ;) — 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  '*  a  broth  of  a  boy," 
A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song ; 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy. 

Or  the  sentationt  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong,) 

And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 
In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 

To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 

No  Less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice :  if  he  warr'd 

Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  he  call'd  the  "  best 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind*s  trump  card, 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test 

The  8tatesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ^ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well ; 

'TIs  pity  **  thAt  such  meaning  should  pave  hell.*** 

XXVI. 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  hell's  paTementr— if  it  be  so  paved — 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 
Not  by  the  numbeis  good  intent  hath  saved, 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 

And  smoothed  the  brimstone  of  thai  street  of  hell, 

Wliich  bean  the  greatest  Ukeneas  to  Pall  MalL 

XXVII. 

Juun,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career. 

Like  chastest  wives  ftom  constant  husbands'  sides 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year, 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides. 
Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 

When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing. 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXVIII. 

I  don't  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or  woundedi 

And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 

Cssar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 
Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 

In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield, 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.* 


1  See  General  Valaneey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

1  The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  "  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.**— [See  mti^  p.  538.] 

'  ["  The  Nervii  mnrched  tnthe  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
and  fell  upon  Csesar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
routed  his  caralry,  and  theo  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
s»rcnth  leinons,  and  killed  all  the  officers.  Had  not  Cesar 
ft  rmtched  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
through  ihc  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the 
bitrbanans  :  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his  danger. 
ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed 


XXIX, 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  CfBsar,  but  a  fine  yomig  lad,  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time  ;  then,  like  an  ass — 
(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 

Peifaaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one ;) — 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way. 
And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind ; 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Tliose  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray. 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  coips,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

Quite  disappear'd— the  gods  know  how !  (I  can't 
Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 

In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps :) — 

XXXIL 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  conunanded. 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to — where  he  knew  not — single-handed ; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  "  ignis  fatuus ;"  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake  ; 

So  Juan,  following  honor  and  his  nose, 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes, 

XXXHL 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared. 
For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Fiird  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  hvely  brains  ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard. 
And  the  loud  cannon  peal|d  his  hoarsest  strains, 

He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 

By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon  r 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column, 

Under  the  ordeis  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  lees  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solenm 

Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 

And  levell'd  weapons  stiU  against  the  glacis. 


down  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  hare  sur- 
vived the  battle.**— PLVTAacH.] 

*  ["  N^appercevant  plus  le  commandant  du  corps  dont  Je 
faisais  parlie,  et  ignorant  ou  je  devais  porter  mes  pas,  ie  cms 
reconnoitre  le  lieu  ou  le  rempart  itait  situ^  ;  on  y  faisait  un 
feu  assez  rif,  que  je  jugeai  «tre  celul  du  Oen6rai>m^or  de 
Lascy."—  HxMt.  de  la  JV.  R.  p.  310.] 

»  Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  this  friar. 
[N.  B.  Though  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  have  discovered  gun- 
powder, he  had  the  kiaiumity  not  to  record  his  discovery  in 
mtelUgible  language.] 
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XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crira  up  came  Jcdmaoii  too, 

\\1m>  bad  **  retreated,"  m  the  phrase  is  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  throngfa 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  feUow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  **  to  cut  and  come  again,'* 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying. 
Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whose 

Mora  virgin  valor  never  dreamt  qf  flying. 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 

Its  votaries,  like  innocenco  relying  [thews, — 

On   its  own  strength,  vrith  careless   nerves  and 

Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 

Those  who  catch  cold  in  "  shadows  of  Death's  valley." 

XXXVIL 

And  there,  a  little  sheltered  from  the  shot, 
Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 

Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house— for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 
Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scattered 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIIL 

And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what's  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  "  the  spirits  from 

The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim. 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home.* 

Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb, 

And  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wan  or  creeds 

Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove  !  he  was  a  noUe  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  thouffh  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  leas  harmoniooB,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath,  (which  some  months  the 
stUl'm:) 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 

Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  find  othezs  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 

Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.    Though  their  lids  so 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 
But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 
Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 


1  IGlemitmer.  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
HoUpttr.  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call   for 
them  1**— Henry  JK} 

»  r **  the  dread  of  something  after  death,— 

The  undiscover'd  countrv,  from  whose  bourn 
Mo  traveller  returns."— ifoiirr. 


*  tTV'vf,— the  slope  or  inclination  of  a  wall,  whereby,  re- 
dininir  at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  within  its  base,  the  thickness 

is  gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height.— if  tiiiory  Die- 

^ — .^  J 


XIX 

But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  rvlam 
With  many  oUier  wainora.  as  we  attd* 

Unto  that  nther  somewhat  mirty  boom. 
Which  Hamlet  toils  ui  »•  pMi  o^  dxMd* 

To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  s^ght  eooean 
His  soul  (like  galvanism  apon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire. 

And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviert  6re. 

XUI. 

E^ !  they  foond  the  second  tone  whet  ibrr 
The  fint  time  thought  quite  tenible  moogh 

To  fly  from,  malgrf  lul  which  people  i^y 
Of  glory,  and  all  tiiat  unroortal  etufi* 

Which  fills  a  regiment  (besidee  their  pcy* 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  « 

They  found  on  their  return  the  self-« 

Which  made  some  think,  and  otiiefs  I 

XLUL 
They  fell  as  thick  as  harvtets  beneath  haiL 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  be4ow  the  wkfe. 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  Ule*s  ae  frvi 

As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 
The  Turkish  batteries  thnsh'd  them  hke  a  fiul. 

Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  asd  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravcet,  who  were  knock'd 
Upon  Uie  head,  before  their  guns  were  oock'd. 

xuv. 

The  Turks  behind  the  tnvemes  and  flanksi 
Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  derik. 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  n 
However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  wte  levrk 

Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolTing  |amak*. 
So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  snlphury  leveb, 

Tliat  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not  ecaa 

Reach'd  the  interior  talus*  of  the  iwnput.^ 

XLV. 

Fust  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  md  n  dasaa 
Came  moonting  qoiekly  np,  for  it  was  naw 

All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  roM* 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above,  as  well  '•  belov. 

So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  ^Maen, 
The  gentlemen  that  were  the  fint  to  show 

Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 

Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wail  m  yet. 

XLVI. 

But  those  who  scaled,  found  ovt  that  their  nchsaoe 
Was  favored  by  an  accideBt  or  Uniider: 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohom's  ignoraaee 
Had  palisadoM  in  a  way  you*d  wonder 

To  see  in  forts  of  Netheriands  er  Fnace^— 

(Though  these  to  onr  Gibraltar  mo*  knock  aader^— 

Right  m  the  middle  of  the  parapet 

Just  named,  these  patisadea  were  pnmly  set:* 


C"  Appellant  ceux  des  chasMurtqoi  staieni  s 

asses  grand  nombre,JeiB^f 

point  tromp6  dans  moD  calcul ; 


aui  A  I*instaut  parvenait  au  sommet  do  renf«rt.    hm  Tore* 
e  derri^re  les  trarers  et  les  flancs  des  basuoas  nMsn»  iW 


saient  sur  elle  un  feu  trk^nf  de  canon  et  de  maojuBCSKv 
Je  gravis,  avec  les  gens  qoi  m*avaieot  sturi/le  Ultta  tsi^ 
rieur  du  rempart.**— ITwr.  it  i»  JV'.  H.  pt  Wl.) 

» [**  Ce  fut  dans  cet  instant  ^e  >e  leeoanns  oonhiaa  I'm- 
norance  do  oonstructeur  des  psiissaiAes  ^tan  iaapoaavM 
pour  nous ;  car,  comme  eUes  etaient  atse^a  sn  nnlicedL 
par^)el,"  *c.-7W.  p.  til.) 
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XLVU. 

So  that  on  either  add  wme  nine  or  ten 
Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrrre 

To  inarch ;  a  ereat  conTemence  to  our  men, 
At  least  to  «1  thoae  who  were  left  alive, 

VTtio  thus  oonid  form  a  Ime  and  6g^t  again ; 
And  that  which  farther  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades. 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass 


XLVIII. 

Among  the  first, — I  will  not  say  the  firttt 
For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 

Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarreb  bunt 
Out  between  friends  ss  well  as  allied  nations : 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  dunt 
Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Was  beaten, — ^though  the  Pruasians  say  so  too ; — 

XLIX. 

And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulowj  Gneisenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  **  an"  and  "  ow,*' 

Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe* 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 

Afl  ti^rers  combat  with  au  empty  craw, 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 

His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 

Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 


But  never  mind ; — "  God  save  the  king  !*'  and  kings ! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer — 
I  thiuk  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  smga 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  haniess  wrings 

80  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  postmg, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  gmmbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then. 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men  [pliant 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  leas 

Then  comes  the  **  tug  of  war ;" — ^'twill  come  again, 
I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say  "  fie  on't," 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  ih)m  hell's  pollution. 

LIL 

But  to  continue : — I  say  not  the  fiist. 
But  of  the  fint,  our  little  friend  I>on  Juan 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nuned        [one 
Amidst  such  scenes— though  this  was  quite  a  new 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  moet.    The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one, 

Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  fenoinine  in  feature. 


i[^*l\y  avait  de  chaqae  ebtt  ncnfk  dix  pfeds  inr  lesqueli 
on  pourait  marcher ;  et  les  soldata,  aprds  «tre  months,  aval- 
eat  pu  se  ranger  cominodAment  sur  respace  exUrieur,  qui 
ne  s^^Ieva  que  d'a-peu-pr^s  deux  pieds  au-dessus  du  niveau 
da  la  terre."— Hiirt.  itUN.R.  p.  fll.] 

•  [It  has  been  a  favorite  asaertion  with  almost  all  the 
French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English  were  oa 
the  |)oiat  of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force  came 
up.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Baron  MufRlng  has  given 
the  most  explicit  testimony,  "  that  the  battle  could  hare 
nflbnded  no  favorable  result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 
Prussians  bad  never  come  up.**    The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


lAlL 

And  here  he  was — ^who  upon  woman's  breast, 
Even  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child ;  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confess'd. 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  RousMan  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 

**  Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms ;" 

But  Juan  never  left  them,  while  they  hud  ohaims, 

LIV. 

Unless  compell'd  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind, 
Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 

But  here  he  was ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame : 

And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flong  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 

The  lofi^est,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 

Dash'd  on  like  a  sptirr'd  Uood-hone  in  a  race. 

LV. 

So  was  his  Uood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance. 
As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate. 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 

The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 
He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 

Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 

At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 
The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon. 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  '*  base  Bezonian,"* 
(As  Pistol  calls  it,)  but  a  young  Livonian.* 

LVII. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 

In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 
The  general  who  held  him  in  conmiand ; 

For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  blue, 
Stan,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand. 

Addressing  him  in  tones  which  soem'd  to  thsink, 

He  recognised  an  ofiicer  of  rank. 

LVIII. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
Rings  o*er  the  malogue,  and  many  a  crime 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  car,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 

Tliere  cannot  be  much  convenation  there. 


must  be  divided— the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory.— Sia  W^LTsa 
Scott.] 

*  [Pistol's  '*  Bexoman**  is  a  corruption  of  buogno*9~-9,  needy 
man— metaphorically  (at  least)  a  scoundrel.] 

^  [**  Le  General  Lascy,  voyant  arrlverun  corps,  si  4-propos 
4  son  secour,  s'avan^ a  vers  I'officier  qui  Tavait  conduit, 
et,  le  prenant  pour  un  Livonien,  lui  fit,  en  AUemand,  les 
complimens  les  pins  flatteurs ;  le  jeuoe  militaire  (le  Due  de 
Richelieu)  qui  parlait  parfaiteroent  cette  langue,  v  r^pondit 
avec  sa  modestie  ordinaire."— i/iw.  dslaN.R,  p.  '311.: 
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LIX. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 
Two  long  octaves,  paai'd  in  a  little  minute ; 

Bat  in  the  eame  small  minute,  every  lin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it 

The  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din, 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet. 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonizing  voice  I 

LX. 

The  town  was  entered.    Oh  eternity ! — 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 
So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 

All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known ; 
And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past. 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last : — 

LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla'  the  man-slayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 
The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  hapinest  amongst  mortals  anywhere ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wil£  of  deepest  maze.* 

LXIL 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude ;  Health  shrank  not  from  him — ^for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 

LXIII. 

And  what*s  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame, 
Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  Nature,  or  the  Man  of  Koas  run  wild. 

LXIV. 
'Tis  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation. 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease ;' 
The  inconvenience  of  civilization 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 
He  show'd  hunself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 


>  [See  anti,  p.  471.] 

*  ["  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  lirat  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is 
now,  (1618,)  at  the  age  of  seventy,  pursning  the  daily  chase 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode  of 
civilized  man.  He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot,  beyond  the 
Missouri,  which,  after  him,  is  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of 
the  reach,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion  ;  but  white 
men,  even  there,  encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  ago, 
he  went  back  two  hundred  miles  farther.'*— BtrUecJk'*  NoteM 
OH  Awunea.} 

s  ["  Such  is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  backwoods- 
men, and  so  averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a  civilized 
neigaborhood,  t^t  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


LXV. 
He  was  not  all  alcme:  around  him  grew 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  cshase* 
Whose  young,  unawaken'd  worid  was  ever  neir. 

Nor  swoid  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 

A  frown  on  Nature*8  or  on  human  face ; — 
The  Iree-bom  forest  found  and  k^t  them  free. 
And  fresh  as  is  a  torrsnt  or  a  tree. 

LXVL 

And  tall,  and  stiYmg,  and  swift  of  foot  wen*  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarong  city's  pale  aboitioiis. 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  firey 
Of  care  or  gain ;  the  green  woods  were  their 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray* 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  (^  her  dktartioBs ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifles. 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  txifles. 

LXVIL 

Motion  was  m  their  days,  rest  in  their  sdambeo* 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  tbetr  tail ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  loo  few  their  nnmbeis ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soS : 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  enciuibco. 
With  the  free  forosteis  divide  no  spoii ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  luuighing  pec^e  of  the  woods. 

LXVIII. 
So  much  for  Nature : — by  way  of  variety. 

Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  Civilt«atiaa ! 
And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society. 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation* 
The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety. 

The  millions  slain  by  sdldien  for  their  Fatioo, 
The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threeaoorr> 
With  Ismail's  stoim  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX. 

The  town  wasenter'd:  first  one  column  made 
Its  sangumary  way  good — then  another ; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  cimeter,  and  bdie  and  mother 

With  distant  f^eks  were  heard  Heaven  to  upbraid:^ 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smolber 

The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where  foot  by  foot 

The  madden'd  Tuiks  their  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutonsow,  he  who  afterward  beat  back 
(With  some  assistance  from  the  fiost  and  wmom) 

Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track* 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  jast  now : 

He  was  a  joUv  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe. 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stak?  * 

But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  takr: 


can  stop  them.    The  notorioos  Daniel  Boon,  wiM>  i 

different  times  has  shifted  his  abode  westwaid,  as  ex 

approached  his  dweUins.  when  asked  the  <«osd  of  ^<  r%- 
quent  change,  replied^  *  I  think  it  tune  to  rcmiyre^  when  I  ne 
no  longer  fell  a  tree  for  fbeL  so  thai  its  Van  wiU  h»  ^mr^ja  « 
few  yards  of  my  eabifi."*  —  QiMr«<rly  £aW«,  v«i  '•^'^ 
p.  H.3 


4  ["  Parmi  les  colonnes,  une  do  celks  qm  ; 

Slus  itait  oonunandAe  par  le  G«n#ral  KoulaimM»,  r««gi<e.- 
'hui  Prince  de  Sroolensko.)  Co  hrawe  mUfUtfr  -r»j 
rintr^pidite  A  un  grand  nombre  de  c onnaissaQcrs  m^^sm* 
il  marche  au  feu  avec  la  ta^me  patU  ^jYS  r»  »  «o.»  m  * 
11  sait  commander  avee  autant  de  sa^  froid  qtrU  kr:^  ^ 
d*esprit  et  d'amabilite  dan«  le  oomfflerrr  hsMM>t  ^  la  tv 
—Hut.  de  ia  NotneU*  itionr,  torn,  iit  p^  XlSt] 
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LXXI. 

For  havinff  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
FoUow*?  in  haste  by  varioaa  grenadten, 

Whose  blood  the  paddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climb*d  to  where  the  parapet  appears 

But  there  his  project  reacVd  its  utmost  pitch, 
('Mou|^  other  deaths  the  General  Ribanpierre's 

Was  much  regrettedO  for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.^ 

LXXIL 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem, — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.* 

LXXIII. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops. 

After  the  taking  of  the  «•  Cavalier,"* 
Just  as  Kotttoa8ow*B  most  **  forlorn'*  of  "  hopes" 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  flight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  call'd  "  Kilia,"  to  the  groups* 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near. 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  frozen  mud. 
Now  thaw'd  into  a  maxah  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 

The  Kozacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacque»— 
(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography) — 

Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs, 
And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 

Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 

Their  chiefs  to  order, — ^were  all  cut  to  pieces.* 

LXXV. 

Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thundered 
Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  rampart,' 

And  natuRiUy  thought  they  could  have  plunder'd 
The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper'd ; 

But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd — 
The  Turks  at  first  preteuded  to  have  scamper'd, 

Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  comers,'' 

From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scomen. 

i  [**  Ce  brave  Koutousow  se  j<ita  dans  le  foss^,  fut  suivi 
des  siens,  et  ne  p6n6tra  jusqirau  haul  du  parapet  qu*apris 
avoir  <'prouv6  des  difflcult^s  incroyables.  (Le  brigadier 
Ribaupierre  perdit  la  vie  dans  cette  occasion :  11  avait  fijce 
re^^iime  g^ndrale,  et  sa  mort  occasionna  beaucoup  de  re- 
grets%.)  LesTurcB  accoururent  en  grand  nombre ;  cette  mul- 
titude repoussa  deux  foisle  general  jusqu*au  fossi." — Hist. 
d€  la  NouvtUe  Rustxe,  p.  212.J 

9  C"  Queloues  troupes  Russes,  emport^es  par  le  oourant, 
n^ayant  pu  uabarquer  sur  le  terrein  qu'un  leur  avait  pre- 
sent,'' Ikc.—Itnd.  p.  213.] 

*  [A  "  Cavalier"  is  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 
rily in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and 
cut  into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  according  to  its  capa- 
city.—Afi/»l.  Diet.] 

«  [.  .  '*  long^rent  le  rempart,  apr^s  la  prisi  du  cavalier, 
ct  ouvnrent  la  jporte  dite  de  Kiha  aux  soldata  du  G«n6ral 
Koutouzow.'*— A*f.  dtlaN.R.  p.  813.] 

•  [**  II  etait  r^servi^  aux  Kozaks  de  oombler  de  leur  corps 
la  partie  du  fosse  ou  ils  corabattaient ;  leur  colonne  avait 
tu  divi8«e  entre  MM.  Platow  el  d'Orlow  .  .  .^—Ibid. 
P.213.J 

«  (. . . "  La  premiere  partie.  devant  se  ioindre  k  la  gauche 
du  Gtn^ral  Ars^nieu,  fut  fouaroyte  par  le  feu  des  batteries, 
et  parvint  ntanmoins  au  haut  du  rempart."— /M.  p.  213.] 

T  ['*  Les  Turcs  la  lalss^rent  un  peu  s'svancer,  dans  la 


LXXVI. 
Then  being  taxen  by  the  tail — a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — ^these 
Coasacqnes  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease— 
But  peiish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking, 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses 
O'er  which  lieutenant-Colonel  Yesooskoi 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki  >—' 

LXXVII. 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 
But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  torn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,*  who  would  not  yet, 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  bum. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn : 

'TwBjB  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXVIIL 

Another  column  also  suffer'd  mnch  '.—^ 
And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian, 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  on : 

When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 

They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence, 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance.^ 

LXXIX. 

A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop's  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 

Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 
Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 

The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 

And  though  the  Turk's  resistance  was  sublime, 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraakier 

Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear." 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 

Among  the  foremost,  offer'd  him  good  quarter, 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Serawien, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  Englnh  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd : 

— . —  I 

ville,  et  firent  deux  sorties  par  les  angles  saillans  de  bas- 
tions."—Ifui.  ielaN.R.  torn.  ii.  p.  213.] 

•  C"  Alors,  se  trouvant  prise  en  queue,  elle  fut  ^erases ; 
cependant  le  Lieutenant-colonel  Yesouskoi,  qui  comman- 
dait  la  rt^serve  composee  d'un  bataillon  du  regiment  de 
Polozk,  traversa  le  fosse  sur  les  cadavres  des  Kozaks  .  .  ." 
— /M<l.  p.  212.] 

•  C-  .  • "  et  extermina  tous  les  Turcs  qu'il  eut  en  tAte:  ce 
brave  homme  fut  tue  pendant  Paction."— /Md.  p.  213.] 

M  C*  L'autre  partie  des  Kozaks,  qu'Orlow  commandait, 
souffrit  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  cruelle :  elle  attaqua  a  maintes 
reprises,  fut  souvent  repouss^e,  et  perdit  les  deux  tiers  de 
son  monde.  Et  c'estici  le  lieu  de  plMer  une  observation,  que 
nous  prenons  dans  les  memoires  qui  nous  guident ;  elle  tail 
reroarquer  combien  il  est  mal  vu  de  donner  oeaucoup  de  car- 
touches aux  soldats  qui  doivent  emporter  un  poste  de  vive 
force,  et  par  consequent  ou  la  baionneUe  doit  pnncipalement 
agir ;  ils  pensent  no  devoir  se  serrir  de  cette  demiere  arme, 
que  lorsque  les  cartouches  sont  ^puis^es :  dans  cette  persua- 
sion, ils  retardent  leur  marche,  et  restent  plus  long-tempe 
exposes  au  canon  et  i  la  mitraille  de  rennemi."— TMrf.  p.  214.] 

11  [«  La  jonction  de  la  colonne  de  Meknop— (le  general 
etant  mal  seconde  fut  tue)— sVtant  effectuee  avec  ceUe  qui 
Tavoisinait,  ces  colonnes  attaquirent  un  bastion,  et  6prou- 
verent  un  resistance  opiniAtre ;  mais  bient6t  des  ens  de 
victoirc  se  font  entendre  de  toutcs  parts,  ct  le  bastion  est 
emporte  :  le  s«raskier  defendait  cette  partie."— /6td.  p.  214.] 
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LXXXI. 

Far  all  tho  answer  to  his  propositioii 
Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead  ;^ 

On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermissioD, 
Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead — 

Tlie  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasioiis :  not  a  single  head 

Was  spared ; — three  thousand  Moslems  perishM  here, 

And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier.* 

LXXXII. 

The  city's  taken— only  part  by  part — 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there*8  not  a  street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart. 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat' 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime, 
BIngendePd  monstrous  shapes  of  eyery  crime. 

Lxxxin. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled, 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal — 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold. 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXXIV. 

A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 
Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 

The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute — 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem  wit 

Named  alter  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through't 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 

Even  with  his  life — ^for  (but  they  lie)  'tis  said 

To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  'tis  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer. 
And  left  him  'midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd  : 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe, 

Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

But  then  the  fact's  a  fact — ^and  'tis  the  part 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  veree  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 

For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction, 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  augles  with  for  souls,  like  fliea 


1  c .  .  .  "an  officier  de  marine  Anglais,  veut  le  faire  pri- 
sonnier,  et  recoitun  (X>apde  pistolet  qui  ivtend  roide  mort.*' 
--Hut,  ieiaN.R.p.  S14.] 

t  ["  Les  Russes  passent  trois  mille  Turcs  au  fil  de  T^pee ; 
seize  baionnettes  percent  a  la  fois  le  s^raakier.**— /Md. 
p.  214.] 

«  ["Lavilleestemport^e;  I*iniage  de  la  mort  et  de  la 
destruction  ee  repr^sente  de  tous  les  c6t6s ;  le  soidatfiineux 
a'^coute  plus  la  voiz  de  ses  officiers,  U  ne  respire  que  le 


•    IXXXVTL 

The  city's  taken,  but  not  rendoi^d  !^No ! 

There's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube's 

Rolls  by  the  city  wall ;  but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  auf^t  of  dread  of  death  or  Ibe; 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 
By  the  advancmg  Muscovite — the  grosn 
Of  the  bat  foe  is  echo'd  by  his  own. 

LXXXVIIL 

The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cie«v«e. 
And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  everywhere. 

As  the  year  closing  whiris  tlie  scarlet  letr  ea 
When  the  stripp  d  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  ok. 

And  groans ;  and  thus  Che  peopled  city  grievow 
Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliert,  and  left  beie  ; 

But  still  it  falls  in  vast  and  awful  splmtessr 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  tfaoosand  wiidiea 

LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic — but  'tis  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific  ; 
For  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  wone,  alike  proli6e 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  sopoofie ; — 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  finends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimeB 
Is  *<  quite  refreshing,"  in  the  afiiected  phnae 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Riarisaie  times, 
With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways. 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  thess  rfaynesi, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blase 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 

Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  warm  grasp 

Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 

And  shudder ; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 
A  female  child  of  ten  yean  tried  to  stoop 

And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 

Amidst  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  raat*  I 

XCII. 

Two  villanous  Coasacques 
With  flashing  eyes 
them, 
'  The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wiU 
I      Has  feelings  pure  and  polish *d  as  a  gem^ — 
'  The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  mild ; 
I      And  whom  for  this  at  last  mnst  we  ooodemn  t 
Their  natures?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  7 


carnage ;  altirt  de  sang,  tout  est  inddftreat  poor  laA*'— 
Hist.  delaN.R.  p.  214.]  , 

«  [*'  Je  saorai  la  vie  &  nne  fiUe  de  dix  ans,  doot  l*maoc«sy« 
et  la  candeur  formaieot  un  coat raste  bien  frappeat  aircc  U 
rage  de  tout  re  qui  m^environoait.  fin  afrivaas  sax  tc  tm^ 
tion  oti  commen^a  le  caniage,  j'apper^us  an  KToupo  4r  ^imt 
tf6  femmes  «gorg^es,  entre  lesouelle*  cet  eefiuit,  d*anv  i^ 
ure  charroante,  chercbaii  un  asile  ooatie  la  Uirvat  iK  arbi 
Koxaks  qui  etaient  sur  le  point  de  la  DMnacm*.''— -D^c  ai 
RxcBSLiBu.    See  Higt.  i»  2s  i\««t.  Jtm*.  torn.  ia.  p.  U*.]      | 
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XCIII. 

Thrir  sabres  gliUer*d  o*er  her  little  head, 

VVhroce  her  fair  hair  roee  twining  with  affiright, 

Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead : 
When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 

I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  Baid, 

Because  it  mi^t  not  solace  **  ears  polite  ;"^ 

But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  bacl», 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Coasacqnes. 

XCIV. 
One*a  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder. 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek, 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,*  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain  ;  while  waxing  colder 

As  he  tum'd  o'er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 
A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 

Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 

Had  scorr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace, 
As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear  f 

But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes. 

And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix*d 
Upon  (*ach  other,  with  dilated  glance, 

In  Juan*s  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix*d 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 

Unto  his  protdg^e ;  while  hen,  transRxM 
With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 

A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face. 

Lake  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

XCVII. 

Up  came  John  Johnson,  (I  will  not  say  "  Jack," 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 

On  great  occasious,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case :) 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back. 
Exclaiming: — ^'*Juan!  Juan!  On,  boy!  brace 

Your  arm,  and  I'll  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar. 

That  you  and  I  will  win  St.  George's  collar.* 

XCVIII. 

"  The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head. 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead. 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  *midst  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  ^is  own :  'tis  said 
Our  kiird,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin. 

Lie  round  tlie  battery  ;  but  still  it  batten. 

And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatten. 

XCIX. 

**  Then  up  with  me !"— But  Juan  answer'd,  "  Look 
Upon  this  child — I  saved  her — ^must  not  leave 

Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 
Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  gri^ye. 


1  c'*  But  never  meDtion  hell  to  ean  pohie.**<-Pora  j 

*  ['*  Ce  Kpectacle  m'attira  bientAt,  et  je  a'h6sitAi  pas, 
corome  on  pent  le  croire,  k  prendre  entre  raes  bras  cctte  in- 
fortun^e,  que  lea  barbares  voulaient  y  poursuivre  encore. 
J'eus  oien  de  la  peine  k  me  retenir  et  i  ne  pas  percer  ces  mi- 
aerables  du  sabre  que  je  tenais  suspendu  sur  leur  t£te :— je 
me  contenui  cepcndanl  dc  les  eloigner,  non  sans  leur  pro- 
diiruer  lea  roups  et  Ics  injures  qu'lls  mdritaieot.  .  .  "— 

KiCVKLlSU.] 


And  I  am  with  you." — ^Whereon  Johnson  took 

A  glance  around — and  shrugged — and  twitch'd  his 
sleeve 
And  black  silk  neckcloth — and  replied,  "  You're  right ; 
Poor  thing !  what's  to  be  done  7  I'm  puzzled  quite.'' 

C. 

Said  Juan — "  Whatsoever  is  to  be  | 

Done,  I'll  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 

Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we." — 
Quoth  Johnson — **  Neither  will  I  quite  ensure  ; 

But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." — 
Juan  replied — '*  At  least  I  will  endure 

Whale'er  is  to  be  borne — ^but  not  resign 

This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine." 

CL 

Johnson  said — "  Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose ; 

The  child's  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty — 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — ^but  hark  I  now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity  ;— 
Hark  !  how  the  roar  increases ! — no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city  i — 
I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God !  we'll  be  too  late  for  the  fint  cut" 

CIL 

But  Juan  was  immoveable  ;  until 
Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Fick'd  out  amongst  his  foUowen  with  some  skill 
Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 

And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day ; 

But  if  she  were  dcliver'd  safe  and  sound, 

They  should  at  least  have  fiily  rubles  round, 

CIIL 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  |»lunder 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ; — ^then 

Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 
Wliich  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men : 

And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eageriy — no  wonder. 
For  they  were  heated  with  the  hope  of  gain, 

A  thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day — 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man ! 

At  least  niue-teuths  of  what  we  call  so  ; — God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subiect :  a  brave  Tartar  khan — 

Or  "  soltan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  veno)  doth  call 
This  chieftain — somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  by^re  brave  sons,  (such  is  polygamy. 
That  she  spawns  warrion  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy,) 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig. — ^Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  7 

Neither — but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man. 

Who  fought  with  his  five  chfldren  in  the  van.* 


*  [" .  .  .  J'eus  le  plaisir  d*apperf  evoir  que  ma  petite  pri- 
aonnidre  n'avait  d'autre  roal  qu*une  coupure  \tgtn  que  lui 
avait  faite  au  visage  le  ro6me  fer  qui  arait  perc«  sa  mere."— 

RiCHBLlKO.] 

*  A  Rusaian  military  order. 

«  [*'  Le  sulUn  p*  nt  dans  Taction  en  brave  homme,  digne 
d'un  meilieur  deatin ;  ce  fut  lui  qui  rallia  les  Turcs  loraque 
I'ennemi  p^nttra  dans  le  place :  oe  sultan,  d'une  valeur 
^prouvfte,  surpaasait  en  g^nSrositA  les  plus  eivilisis  de  sa 
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CVI. 

To  take  him  waa  the  point — ^The  truly  brave, 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressed  with  odds, 

Are  touched  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save ; — 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 

Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 

Now  moved  with  pity:  even  as  sometimes  nods 
•The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 

Compaasion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVII. 

But  he  would  tiot  be  taken,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender.' 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Hussian  pathos  grew  leas  tender, 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIII. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseologry 

In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 

For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe — 
He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 

\Vhen  they  dispute  with  skeptics ;  and  with  curses 

Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  fell, 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell>mell. 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel, 

And  peur'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 

ex. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.    At  last  they  perish'd — 
His  second  son  was  levelled  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred  ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish'd 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 

Because  deform  d,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  su-e  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  him. 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr. 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green. 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise ;  and  when  once  seen, 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  just  whatever  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

CXII. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 
In  heaven  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fijie  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 


nation :  cinq  de  ses  Ills  combattaient  4  ses  cAt6s,  11  les  en- 
courageait  par  son  exemple."— Hue  de  la  N.  R.  torn.  ill. 
p.  215.] 

1  [**  At  Bender,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa,  Charles 
gave  a  proof  of  that  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which  occa- 
sioned all  his  misfortunes  in  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write 
to  the  grand  vizier,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 
he  said  it  was  beneath  his  dignity.    The  same  obstinacy 


And  that's  the  cause  no  doobC  why,  if  we  scan 

A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderncfli. 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  bod^ 
You'll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  ooxoomlis  bloodr. 


CXIII. 

Your  houris  also  have  a  natural  pl< 

In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men* 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  tlieir 
And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  a^n, 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisare 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  than. 

And  thus  your  houri.(it  may  be)  dispotea 

Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  inunediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight. 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brides, 

But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 
In  short,  howe'er  our  better  faith  dervdea. 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight. 
As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be- 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven       [sidob,— 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  siz  or  seven. 

CX7. 

So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes. 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  beait. 

He  shouted  "  Allah  !"  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart. 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 
On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart: — 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died : 

CXVI. 

But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face. 
The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  sec 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race 
Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  glcaiourfy — 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  mce 
The  earth,  which  he  became  Tike  a  Ml'd  treet 

Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 

A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  fint  and  last 

CXVII. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point. 
Stopped  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 

Quarter,  in  case  he  hade  them  not  **  aioynt !" 
As  he  before  had  done.    He  did  not  heed 

Their  pause  nor  signs :  his  heart  was  out  of  joint. 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed. 

As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone. 

And  felt — though  done  with  life— he  was  alone.* 

CXVIIL 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor: — ^with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies:  he  clung 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring. 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  yooif ; 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons. 

In  one  wide  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  once; 

placed  him  necessarily  at  varianoe  with  all  the  miuster^ 
of  the  Porte."— Voltaire.} 

s  ["  Ces  cinq  fits  furent  tons  tu^s  sous  ces  veox  il  c^ 
cessa  point  de  se  battre,  r^pondit  pardes  coups  de  abn  tax 
propositions  de  se  rendre,  et  ne  fut  atteint  da  e«Hip  aacv 
qu'apris  avoir  abattu  de  sa  main  beauooop  da  Kosski  d^* 
plus  acham^s  jk  sa  prise ;  le  reste  de  sa  troupe  fol  nsM* 
cr6."— ifu*.  i«laN.R.ji.  215.] 
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CXXSL 

Tis  itninge  enough — the  rough,  tough  eoldien,  who 
Spared  neither  aex  nor  oge  in  their  career 

Of  carn>ige}  when  this  old  man  waa  pierced  through^ 
And  lay  before  them  with  hie  children  near, 

Touched  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  elew, 
Were  melted  for  a  moment :  though  no  tear 

Flow'd  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife, 

They  honored  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  np  its  fire, 
^Vhere  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Ross  retire, 
And  baffled  the  aasanlts  of  all  their  host : 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 

To  answer  Ribas*  summons  to  give  way.* 

CXXI. 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-Iegg'd,  with  great  sang-froid, 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ; — yet  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  naught  seem'd  to  annoy 
His  stem  philosophy  ;  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puSTd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  g«Ies, 

As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails.* 

cxxn. 

The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  mattered  now : 

Hie  stubborn  valor  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail's  no  more  !    The  crescent's  silver  bow 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore:  the  glow 

Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXIII. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

AU  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  wont  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell — mtTB  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loosii.' 


1  ["  Quolque  les  Russes  fussent  r<^pandus  dans  la  ville,  le 
bastion  d«  pierre  r^ijiistait  encore ;  II  6tait  d6tenda  par  un 
vieillard,  pacha  A  trots  queues,  et  comroandant  les  forces  H- 
uiiic^  <i  Ismaei.  On  lui  proposa  une  capitulation ;  il  de- 
nianda  m  le  reste  de  la  ville  6tail  conqnis;  sur  cette  r6- 
ponse.  il  awlonsa  quelques-uns  de  ces  offlciers  k  capituler 
avcc  M.  de  Ribas."— //iW.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  215.] 

9  [••  Pendant  cc  col  Wqiie,  il  resta  6tendu  sur  des  tapis  places 
8ur  leM  niitief  de  la  furtercssc,  fumant  sapipeaveclainftme 
irnnqiiiliit^  ct  la  mOmc  indt/r(^rence  que  all  eut^tb  stranger 
k  lout  ce  qui  se  passait.'*— /6id.  p.  215.] 

'  f  No  man  could  describe  the  horrors  which  ensued.  The 
ferot'ioiis  viciors,  instoad  of  being  struck  with  admiration  or 
respect  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brave  garrison,  were  so 
eitniired  nt  the  great  siauvhter  of  their  fellows  which  had 
taken  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  iljojr  fury.  AU  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
the  officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
the  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  the  Torks.  incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  in  which  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayoneu  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  misery ; 


CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 
Wasshown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two^ 

What's  thb  in  one  annihilated  city, 
Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  7 

Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadins  of  Paris !  . 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

cxxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  Gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after-times. 

Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rfayme& 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley's  glory. 

CXXVI. 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation. 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 
A  subject  of  sublllhest  exultation — 

Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing ! 
Howe'er  the  mighty  locust.  Desolation, 

Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
Gaunt  famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne — 
Thongh  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVII. 
But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — ^hapIess  town  I 
Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's  stream, 

And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 
The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 

Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall, 
Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  all  !* 

CXXVIII. 

In  one  thing  ne'ertheless  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days. 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

l^e  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 

Perhaps  the  se8son*s  chill,  and  their  long  station 

In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual. 

Had  made  them  chaste  ; — they  ravish'd  very  little. 


while  those  who  cotild  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pass- 
ages were  so  choked  by  the  beans  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  as  considerably  to  impede  the  jirogrcss  of 
the  victors  in  their  eager  search  for  plunder.— Dh.  Lac- 
Bl.'iCK,  «ii  Ann.  Reg.  for  1791.] 

*  ["  On  ^gorgea  indistincteroent,  on  saccagea  la  place ;  et 
la  rage  du  vainqueur  se  r^pandit  comme  un  torrent  furieux 

aui  a  renverse  les  digues  qui  le  rttenaient :  personne  obiint 
e  grace,  et  trente  huit  miiU  kuit  cent  soitante  Turcs  p^rirent 
dons  cette  joum^'C  de  sang.-'— //w(.  de  la  JVovv.  Ruaxxey  torn. 
iii.  p.  SU. 

"  Among  those  who  fell  were  a  number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  in  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  Line 
of  Uherai,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A  few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  record- 
ers and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  beheld. 
In  consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ot- 
toman commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Turks,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail, 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
teen."—Da.  LAtlBXnCE.] 
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CXXIX. 

Much  did  they  Blay,  more  plunder,  and  no  leas 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 

In  the  other  line  ] — ^but  not  to  auch  excefls 
As  when  the  French,  that  diaripated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 
( ^  But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen^  in  the  dark. 

Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste- 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 

Their  friends  from  foes, — ^besides  such  things  froA 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark      [haste 

Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 
But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 
Were  all  deflowered  by  different  grenadien. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvei|ient  state 

Of  "  single  blessedness,"  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

CXXXII. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 

(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 
"  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin !" 

But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 
There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 

In  darkness — I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXIII. 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zing^is  in  his  trade.  [thatch 

While  mosques   and  streets,  beneath   his  eyes,  like 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay'd, 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  dispatch ; 
And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said : — 

"  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress !"  (Powera 

Eternal  !  mteh  namea  mingled  !)  **  Ismail's  oun."^ 

CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words. 
Since  "  Men6,  Men6,  Tekel,"  and  "  Upharsin,*' 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me !  Fm  but  little  of  a  panon : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 
Severe,  sublime  ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 

The  fate  of  nations ; — ^but  this  Ruas  so  witty 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city.' 


1  In  the  original  Russian— 

**  Slava  bogu  !  slava  vam  ! 
Krepost  Vzala  y  iii  tam  ;*' 
a  kind  of  couplet ;  for  he  was  a  poet. 

9  [Mr.  Tweddell.  who  met  with  Suwarrow  in  the  Ukraine, 
says—**  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character.  He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked ;  he 
affects  a  perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold ;  and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  sufr(x;ation.  in  order  to  review 
his  troops,  m  a  thm  linen  jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of 
Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his  humors.  I  dined  with  him  this  morn- 
ing. He  cried  to  me  across  the  table,—'  Tweddell !'  (he 
generally  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition.) 
*  the  French  have  taken  Portsmouth — I  have  just  received  a 


cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it* 
Duly  aocompaaied  by  shrieks  and  graaxiv* 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  tnist,  but  none  forget  it — 
For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  tmckle  onto  thioneo  ; — 

But  ye— our  children's  children !  think  hoivr  we 

Show'd  tohat  thing9  were  before  the  wodd  was  fire ! 

CXXXVI. 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  'tis  for  yoa : 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  miHenniomy 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen,  yoa  Vm : 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too ! — 

Yef  if  perchance  remembered,  stiU  disdain  yoa  'em 

More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 

Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXVII. 
And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  throaee» 

And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth's  bonea. 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  thin|p  oonld  ece. 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  E^gyptian  stones. 

The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 
Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  he  hid. 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

CXXXVIII. 
Reader !  I  have  kept  my  word, — at  leai*  eo  far 

As  the  first  Canto  promised.    You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow. 
And  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 

For  I  have  drawn  much  leas  with  a  long  bow 
Than  my  forerunners.    Carelessly  I  sing. 
But  Phcebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  caxp,  and  fiddle. 

What  farther  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  aU : 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stnbbora  wall, 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  daqiatch. 
For  which  all  Peteiaburgfa  is  on  the  watch.' 

CXL. 

This  special  honor  was  conferred,  becanae 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity — 

Which  hut  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  paose 
From  'heir  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  apptause 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 

Of  carnage, — and  I  think  he  was  mate  glad  in  her 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St  Vladimir. 

courier  from  England.  The  King  is  in  the  Tower:  aad 
Sheridan,  Protector.'  A  great  deal  of  his  whinwocal  mu- 
ner  is  affected :  he  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops,  and  the  p»iv 
pie  he  has  to  deal  with.  I  asked  bim,  if,  after  the  iBa8s»r*T 
at  Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  cooduet  of  tkc 
day.  He  said  he  went  home  and  wept  in  his  lent  ^—Kt- 
main»f  p.  1S5.] 

>  [*'  The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  display  of  the  bloods 
trophies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  some  time  after  exhiN 
ited  at  Petersburgh,  was  unworthy  the  sreatness,  the  o.a«. 
nanimity,  and  the  hish  characterof  the  Kmpress  Cathennr 
The  tragedy  should  naTe  closed  at  the  oonchtsion  of  the  l%si 
act  on  the  spot.  It  was  attributed  more  to  a  deszre  of  crat- 
ifylng  the  excessive  vanitv  of  Prince  Potemldn,  which' wtt 
not  easily  satiated,  than  that  of  the  emptesB  heraelf—Dt 
Lavbenci.] 
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CXLL 

The  Modem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
F*or  she  was  homelea§,  houaelees,  helplesB ;  all 

Uer  frieuds,  like  the  aad  family  of  Hector, 
Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  Tery  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 

Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muexzin's  call* 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more !— and  Jaan  wept. 

And  made  a  yow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept* 


DON  JUAN. 


OANTO    THV    NINTH.' 


Oh,  Wellington !  (or  "  Villainton***— for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

You  have  obtaiu'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise : 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay. 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  **  Nay  !*** 

IL 

I  don't  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quito  well 
In  Marin^t's  aifaii' — in  fact,  'twas  shabby, 

And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  toll 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  'tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell. 

Such  tales  being  for  the  toa-houra  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  yean  as  man  tond  fast  to  zero. 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero* 

1  [See  iinte,  p.  3S.] 

«  [Cantos  VI.,  VH.,  and  VIII.,  if  we  except  some  parts  of 
the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a  considerably  less  propurtion 
of  the  higher  class  of  poetr^^,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those 
which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  forte 
of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceive  no  falling  off  in  these  present 
cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  that  vein  of  playful  hu- 
mor, and  that  felicitous  transition  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  so  conspicuous  in  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displsiyed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem.— Campbell. j 

>  [Ciuitoa  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.,  were  written  at  Pisa,  and  pub- 
lished in  London,  bv  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1623. 
We  extract  the  foUowuig  specimen  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism :  — 

'*  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  in  these 
three  cantos  who  can  deny  1  What  can  be  more  so  than  to 
attuck  the  King,  with  low,  vile,  personal  buffooneries— 
boiioined  in  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  in  crawling 
malice  I  What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthy  of  contempt 
thiui  the  »ava(ire  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  T  What  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 
mind  thai  can  find  any  gratification  in  calling  such  a  man  as 
Soulhey  by  nicknames  that  one  would  be  ashamed  of  apply- 
ing to  a  C4>al>lieaver  f  What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 
trampling  upon  the  dust  of  Castlcreagh  T  Lord  B>ron  ought 
to  know  that  all  men,  of  all  parties,  unite  in  regarding  all 
these  tilings,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insulu 
to  themselves,  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

"  But  still  Don  Juan  is,  H-itbout  exception,  the  first  of 
Lord  Byron's  works  It  is  by  far  the  most  original  in  point 
uf  roHctption.  It  is  decidedly  original  in  point  of  tone.  It 
contains  the  finest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
written  ;  and  it  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
puetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed.  Freremay  have  written  the 
Ktnnza  earlier ;  ae  may  have  written  it  more  carefully,  more 
musically,  if  you  will :  but  what  is  he  to  Byron  ?  Where  is 
the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion,  the  lavish  luxury  of 
genitts  revelling  in  strength,    ao :  no :  Don  Juan,  say  the 


III. 

Though  Britam  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  mach, 
Yet  Europe  doubtleas  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repaired  Legitimacy's  cruteh, 
A  prop  not  quito  so  certain  aa  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Haye  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 

And  Watorloo  has  made  the  worid  your  debtor,         | 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better.) 

rv. 

You  an  "  the  beet  of  cut-throats  :"'-^o  not  start ; 

The  i^rase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied : — 
War's  a  brain-apattoring,  windpipe-slitting  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masten,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who. 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Watoiloo? 

V. 
I  am  no  flatterer — you've  supp'd  fiill  of  flattery : 

They  say  you  like  it  too— 'tis  no  great  wonder. 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thuuder ; 
And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 

May  like  being  pnused  for  every  lucky  blunder, 
Call'd  "  Saviour  of  the  Nations" — ^not  yet  saved, 
And  '*  Europe's  Liberatoi''— still  enslaved.* 

VL 
I've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  off*  the  plato 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals  :* 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hun^r,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels : — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration. 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

canting  world  what  it  will,  Is  destined  to  hold  a  permanent 
rank  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  re- 
ferred to  as  furnishing  the  most  powerful  picture  of  that 
vein  of  thought  (no  matter  how  false  and  bad)  which  distin- 
guishes a  great  portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  tune.'' 
—Blackwood.] 

*  ["  Faut  qu'  lord  Villainton  ait  tout  pris, 

N'y  a  plus  d*argent  dans  c'gueux  de  Paris.**— 

Db  Bbbanoh.] 

*  Query,  iVey  .'—Printer's  Devil. 

*  [The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  1814. 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  be  had  himself  presented  to  Bona- 
parte during  the  hundred  days,  and  intrigued  on  with  those 
of  that  faction,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until 
the  restored  sovemment  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory in  1810.  In  1817,  he  became  acquainted  at  Brussels 
with  one  AfanWl,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  fellow 
at  first  promised  to  discover  the  man  who  actually  shot  at  his 
Grace,  but,  on  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  would  say  noth- 
ing ;  and  Lord  Kinnaird's  anowtd  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Duke  ik'ss,  that  he  did  not  protect  this  creature  from  the 
French  police,  who,  not  doubting  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  bis  Grace's  life,  arrested  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  tried  along  with  the  actual  assassin, 
and  both  were  acquitted  by  the  Parisian  jnry.] 

T  [*•  Thou  art  the  best  o*  the  cut-throaU."— JfecftelA,  act 
iii.  sc.  iii.l 

*  Vide  speeches  in  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

*  '*  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
others.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mess 
for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was  very  hungry,  and 
thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  tune,  as  we  got  our  own  fill 
while  we  broke  the  biscuit,— a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some 
days.  When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodisal  Son  was  never 
once  out  of  my  mind  ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the  dogs,  over 
my  humble  situation  and  my  ruined  hopes."— 7o«nMi<  of  a  ticl- 
ditr  of  the  7 1st  ReginutU  dunng  the  War  in  Spam. 
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VIl. 

I  don*t  mean  to  reflect — a  man  00  great  as 
You,  my  lord  duke !  is  far  above  reflection : 

The  high  Roman  faahion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus, 
With  modem  history  has  but  small  connection: 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 
You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 

Is  rather  dear ! — I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

VIII. 
Great  men  have  always  scom'd  great  recompenses : 

Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 
Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses  :* 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  naught  beside, 
Except  the  all-cloudleaB  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 

To  free  his  country :  ritt  too  had  his  pride, 
And  as  a  high-sonl'd  minister  of  state  is 
Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.* 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 
You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  bleas'd  from  shore  to  shore  : 
And  now — ^what  it  your  fame  ?    Shall  the  Muse  tune 
it  ye? 

Now — ^that  the  rabble's  6rst  vain  shouts  are  o'er? 
Go  !  hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries ! 
Behold  the  world !  and  curse  your  victories ! 

X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 
To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 

Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gazettes, 
But  which  'tis  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore,  and  debts. 
Must  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 

You  did  great  things ;  but  not  beiuff  great  in  mind, 

Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 

XI. 

Death  laughs— Gro  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 
With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 

That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring — 

Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for : — ^look  upon 
This  hourly  dread  of  all !  whose  threatened  sting 

Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 

Mark !  how  its  liplees  mouth  grins  without  breath ! 

XII. 
Mark  !  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are ! 

And  yet  if  cw  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — ^there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call'd  ;  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear. 
But  still  he  smiles ;  and  whether  near  or  far. 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle,  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's,)  his  incarnate  skin. 
White,  black,  or  copper — ^the  dead  bones  will  grin. 


>  C"  In  other  illustrious  men  you  will  observe  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  founda> 
tion  of  his  fame  :  in  Epaminondas,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
united ;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigor  of 
mind,  contempt  of  riches."— Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.] 

s  [Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  living 
and  fattening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either  be  grossly 
ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office,  almost  in  ev- 
ery department  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  the  high- 
est, are  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which 
the  situation  requires.    Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no 


xnt 

And  thos  Death  langhs, — it  is  sad  1 

But  still  it  ts  so :  and  with  such  example 

Why  should  not  Life  be  etpially  content 
With  his  superior,  in  a  smite  to  trample 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  1 

Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 

Suns  as  rays — ^worlds  uke  atoms — jeaSB  like  bom 

XIV. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be?  thst  is  th»  (pjeflttan,** 

Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  mncfa  m  teLs*. 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hepbsstioa» 
Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  rooeh  piiwiifi ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digvoboa 
Than  Bonaparte's  cancer  »--conld  I  dash  00 

Through  6fty  victories  to  shame  or  fame. 

Without  a  stomach — ^what  were  a  good  auom  ? 

XV. 

"  Oh  dura  ilia  memyram  !'"—'•  Oh 

Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapen  !'*  I  translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 

What  indigestion  is — ^that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  Cwr  flow. 

A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lard*s  estate : 
Let  this  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent. 
He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  moat  oontenL 

XVL 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be?"— Ere  I  decide, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  htiag, 

'Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide. 

And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  mU-seeimg  : 

For  my  part,  I'll  enlist  on  neither  side. 
Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death. 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVIL 

"  Que  scais-je  ?'*^  was  the  motto  of  Mootnigtte, 

As  also  of  the  firat  academicians: 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 

Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positionsL 
There's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that's  plain 

As  any  of  Mortality's  conditions ; 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  aboul  in 
This  worid,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doohting^ 

xvni. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float. 
Like  Pyrrho,*  on  a  sea  of  ^culatjon ; 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsiie  the  boat  T 
Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navii^afMa; 

And  swimming  long  in  the  ab3^  of  thoufrhl  ' 

Is  apt  to  tire :  a  calm  and  shallow  statkv    [ffailWs 

Well   nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stcops  daws  sai 

Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  hatbcfft. 


prodigal,  and  too  much  a  man  of  buaness  to  havr  rJCi«n^«T« 

habits  01  any  kind,  died  in  debt ;  and  tha  r  ^^ —  " 


his  debts,  not  less  as  a  mark  of  respect,  thas  a 

justice. — SOUTHBY.J 

•  t"  O,  dura  messonun  ilia !"'  Ac.  — Roao 

«  [See  Biographie  CniTcneUe,  toia.  xia.  p.  4M.] 

•  [Pyrrho,  the  philosopher  of  Kits,  was  ui  covtaaai  ns* 
pense  of  judj^ent :  be  iSouliied  «f  emj  ihinc ;  ne«vr  m*^ 
any  conclusion ;  and  when  be  had  tm^efvuy  ttamaohl  i 
subject,  and  investigated  all  its  points,  he«eAeltttedfay  s^ 
doubting  of  its  evidence.— Avu  GU..3  , 

I 


Canto  ix. 
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XIX. 

**  But  heaven,**  as  Canio  Bays,  "  is  above  all — * 
No  more  of  thie,  then, — let  tie  pray  !**    Wo  have 

Souls  to  save,  since  £ve*8  dip  and  Adam's  fall, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.    "  The  sparrow's  fall 
Is  special  providence,***  though  how  it  gave 

Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  it  perch  d 

Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  searched. 

XX. 

Oh !  ye  immortal  Gods  I  what  is  theogony  ? 

Oh !  thou,  too,  mortal  man !  what  is  philanthropy  7 
Oh  !  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean ;  lykan- 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [thropy* 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 

But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 
Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 

Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 

Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare, — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope?    Because 

They  hate  me,  not  I  them : — and  here  we'll  pause. 

XXII. 
'Tis  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem, — 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 
Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  'em 

Hcreelf  in  her  sublimest  attitude : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment 

XXIII. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader !  yours — ) 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 
witty. 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 

Much  flattery— even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 

XXIV. 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words,  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen— deeds,)  with  all  who  war 

With  Thought ;— and  of  Thought's  foes  by  far  most 
rude, 
Tyrants  and  sycophantB  have  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer :  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 

Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough. 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuE 


>  See  Othello. 


[ '*Wedefyaugurv:  there  is  a  special 

Proridenoe  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.**^," 


Whether  they  may  sow  skepticism  to  (eap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XXVI. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties : — never  mind ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  naught  to  gain  can  have  small  art :  he 
Wlio  ueitlier  wishes  to  be  bound  or  bind, 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

-Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

XXVII. 
That  's  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal; — 

I've  heard  thom  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl* 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl. 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  all. 

However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 
Raise  but  an  arm !  'twill  brush  their  web  away, 

And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people !  what  I  say — 

(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 
The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 
None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee. 
As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter. 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  dispatch. 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water  ; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  us  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine's  pastime— who  look'd  on  the  match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks. 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kibitka  he  roll'd  on, 
(A  curwd  sort  of  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done^ 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many— «till 
He  tum'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge. 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  leas  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 
Who  is  no  paver,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

■  [*'  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities 
of  wild  beast"*."— Todd.] 

*  In  Greece  I  never  saw  or  heard  these  animals :  but 
among  the  mins  of  Ephesus  I  haye  heard  them  by  hundreds. 
[8eeaiil«,  p.  141.] 
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Cmxto  tE. 


XXXIL 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

"  Grentlemen  farmers" — a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 

And  "  gentlemen"  are  in  a  piteous  plight, 
And  **  fanners"  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 

She  fell  with  Bonaparte— What  strange  thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperofs  fall  with  oats ! 

XXXIII. 

But  Juan  tum'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a  trophy ! 

Oh !  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 
With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy. 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner ! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner ;' — 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye  !  or  we !  or  he !  or  she !  reflect. 
That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 
Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  spmng 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  decked 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung  ^ 

Though  hynm'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Your  heart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh  I  ye  great  authors  luminous,  volummous . 

Ve  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes  I. 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us ! 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  "  courtier's  kibes," 
With  clowni^  heel,*  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation ; — 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors ! — "  Apropos  dee  bottes," — 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say. 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots ; — 
'Twas  something  c^ciuated  to  aUay 

All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 
Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away, 

And  that's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go : — it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  o&er  relics  of  "  a  former  worid," 

When  this  world  shall  he  farmer ,  underground. 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl'd. 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  tum'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd. 
Like  all  the  worids  before,  which  have  been  huri'd 

First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  ovoriay  us. 

XXXVIII. 

So  Cuvier  says ; — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroyed  and  left  in  airy  doubt ; 


1  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  extreme  costivity  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

»  t"  One  virtuous,  or  a  mere  good-natured  deed, 

Does  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed.** — Shkffisld.] 

s  ["The  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his 
kibe.**— ifanJcl.] 


Like  to  the  notions  we  now  enteitun 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  abouf 
Some  hundred  feet  iu  height,  not  to  asy  i 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  croeodileau 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  Cieorge  the  Fourth  shouHl  be  doe  mp . 

How  the  now  woridlings  of  the  then  new  P 
Will  wonder  where  such  antmab  eould  aup ! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  lea 
Even  worids  miscarry,  when  too  o(\  they  pup. 

And  every  new  creation  hath  deereaaed 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  materia] — 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's  bunali 

XL. 

How  will — to  these  yoaue  people,  jort  thnflt  ma 
From  some  fresh  Paniaiae,  and  set  to  ploaf^ 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  iheaiBehrw^  abovl. 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  mim. 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about. 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing — how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'abb. 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  mOBeum  ? 

XLI. 
But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphyacal: 

«*  The  time  is  out  of  joint,***-— and  so  am  I ; 
I  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quiizicaly 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  eaO 

Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  text, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  BcacL 

XIAl. 

So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narratijur, 

Now  pondering : — it  is  time  we  should  nmale. 

I  left  Don  Juan,  with  his  horses  baiCinf — 
Now  we'll  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  tale. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 
His  journey,  we've  so  many  toon  of  late : 

Suppose  him  then  at  Peteisbuigh ;  soppoee 

That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  aiom; 

XUIL 

Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform ; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  tnoag^  a  long  plume^ 
Waving,  Uke  sails  new  shiv^d  ia  a  Mtotvx, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  roocm 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Calm  Genae,^ 

Of  yellow  casimere  we  may  preaome. 
White  stockings  drawn  oucuidled  as  new  milk 
O'er  limbs  whose  aynunetiy  set  ofiTthe  ailk  » 

xuv. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  haikd* 
Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor— 

"Diat  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  ooinmaad 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turns  pahr 

Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  mere  graad* 
(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limhs  in  like  a  ^adss^" 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  (Nllar !    He 

Seems  Love  tum'd  a  lieutenant  of  aitittcfy. 


*  V*  The  time  is  out  of  joist  >-0  cursed  sfitte  * 

That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  ngbJty^Bimmkt.) 

•  [A  yellow-colored  crystal,  denomiaated  fhna  a  hiH  a 
Inveraess-shire,  where  It  is  found.  This  has  been  fcaenl- 
ly  called  the  Scottish  topasj  bet  it  now  tritva  place  to  « 

ther  crystal  of  a  far  haider  q" — ^  ' —    

— Jamissom.] 


r<tuality, 


oenr  giiea 
Cmanoaea 


near  nrvsicaiR 


Canto  ix. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XLV. 

His  bandage  dipp'd  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wiuga  rabdued  to  epaulettes ;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabhazd,  with  his  arrows  at 

liis  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clover 
Than  some  wives,  (who  make  blunders  no  leas  stupid,) 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVl. 

The  courtirrs  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 

The  empress  smiled ;  tlie  rei^iing  favorite  frownM — 

I  qaite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then ;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command, 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd : 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

All  fit  to  make  a  Patagouian  jealous. 

XLVII. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 
Blushing  and  beardless  ;  and  yet  ue'ertheless 

Thera  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb. 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express, 

That  though  he  look'd  like  one  of  the  seraphim, 
There  lurk*d  a  man  beneath  the  qnrit's  dress. 

Besides,  the  empress  sometime  liked  a  boy, 

Aud  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.^ 

XLVIIL 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  MomonofT, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on^  mi|[ht    dread    her    majesty   had    not  room 
enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station. 
Then  held  that  ^  high  official  situation." 

XLIX. 

O,  gentle  ladies !  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquees*  show 

His  parts  of  speech  ;  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys, 
Perhaps  yon  may  pick  out  some  queer  wi  meaning, 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 


I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt, 
Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — ^that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Costlereagh ! 

Aud  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate, 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight 


i  He  was  the  graade  passion  of  the  ^rand  Catherine.  See 
her  Lives  under  the  head  of  '*  Lanskoi."— ["  Lanskoi  was  a 
youth  of  fts  fine  and  interesting  a  figure  as  the  imagination 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  favorites,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  loved  the  most.  His  education  having  been  neg- 
lected, she  took  the  care  of  his  Improvement  upon  herself. 
Id  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  perished  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  the  arms  of  her  majesty.  When  he  was 
no  more,  Catherine  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant 
grief,  and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 


LL 

An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on. 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  "  Cavalier  servente  ?**■  a  Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas !  too  true  *tis) 

Beneath  his  ait.   The  dame,  pressed  to  disclose  them, 

Said — "  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them." 

LII 

And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition. 
And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 

Of  the  imperial  favorite's  condition. 

'Twas  a  hi^  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 

In  fact,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one*s  attaining  to  his  station, 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shouldersy 

If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LIIL 

Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy, 
Aud  had  retained  his  boyish  look  beyond 

The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 
With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 

Parisian  aspect,  which  upset  old  Troy 
And  founded  Docton*  Conunons : — I  have  oonn'd 

The  historv  of  divorces,  which,  though  checkered, 

Calls  Ilion  s  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 

And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  (save  her  lord« 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  pass'd  for  much, 

Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 
Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment ;  and  he  iJie  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear. 

And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh  thon  "  teterrima  causa"  of  all  "  beUi"— * 
Thou  ^te  of  life  and  death — ^thou  nondescript ! 

Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — ^well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipp*d 

In  thy  perennial  fountain ; — ^how  man  fellt  I 

Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her    branches 
stripped 

Of  her  first  fruit ;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

Since,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all 


LVI. 
Some  call  thee  "  the  woist  cause  of  war,"  but  I 

Maintain  thon  art  the  fref<  .*  for  after  all 
From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 

To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall. 
Or  waste  a  world?  since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thon  sea  of  life's  dry  land ! 


palace  of  Tzarsko-selo.  She  afterwards  raised  a  superb 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  gardens  of  that  imperial 
seat.  Lanskoi's  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubles. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the 
sisters  of  that  favorite,  resenrine  only  to  herself  the  right 
of  purchasing  the  pictures,  medals,  and  library.*'— Tooax.] 

s  This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that  person. 

*  CSee  ante,  p.  1S8.] 

«  Hor.  Sat  lib.  L  sat.  liL 
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Canto  ix. 


LVII. 

Catherioe,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

You  please,  (it  OBOses  all  the  things  which  be. 
So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that,) — 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory  ;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  dispatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal.^ 

LVIII. 

Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman,  (which  composed 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole,)  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 

The  court,  that  watch'd  each  look  her  visage  wore, 
Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 

Fair  weather  for  the  day.    Though  rather  spacious. 

Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious.' 

LIX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys :  the  first 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  tliirty  thousand  slain. 
Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  bunt. 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quenched  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst — 
"    So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 
In  vain ! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands. 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition*s  hands ! 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew.' 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whde  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet, 
Like  flowers  well  water'd  after  a  long  drouth : — 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  dispatch, 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 
When  itroth — ^while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent, 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigor. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigor 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 


» [The  union  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  character- 
ized Catherine,  are  admirably  depicted  m  her  manner  of 
feeding  her  ambition  with  the  perusal  of  the  dispatch,  and 
gratifying  her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan ; 
who,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  and  marmurio^s  of  hvai  ex- 
pectanU  and  candidates,  is  fairly  installed  into  the  "  high 
official  situation"  of  Catherine's  lavorite.— Campbkll.] 

s  ["  Catherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  she 

E reserved  a  gracefulness  and  majesty  to  the  last  period  of 
er  life.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  but  well  propor- 
tioned ;  and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared 
rather  tall.  She  had  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an 
agreeable  mouth,  and  her  chin,  though  long,  was  not  mis- 
shapen. Her  hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather 
thick,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  gentleness  which  was  often 
affected,  but  oftener  still  a  mixture  of  pride.  Her  physiog- 
nomy was  not  deficient  in  expression  ;  but  this  expression 


LXin. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  al  times  cmwDieiit, 
Was  not  so  necessary  ;  for  they  tell  [lenient. 

That  she  was  handsome,  and  thougfh  fiefce   Uoi^i 
And  always  used  her  favorites  too  well. 

If  once  beyond  her  boodoii's  preemcts  in  ye  yrvat, 
Your  **  fortune"  was  in  a  fair  way  "  to  enrell 

A  man,"  (as  Giles  says  ;*)  for  though  she  'vrooki  widow 

Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individoaL  [ail 

LXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  gtnager 
Is  woman !     What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head. 

And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her !     Whether  wed. 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  Uke  the  wind :  whatever  she  has  said 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she*ll  say  vr  do  ; — 

The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine !  (for  of  all  InteijectionB, 
To  thee  both  ok  !  and  a  A  /  belong  of  right 

In  love  and  war,)  how  odd  are  the  connections 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight ! 

Just  now  youra  were  cut  out  in  different  eecttoDs: 
Firgt  Ismael's  capture  cauefat  your  fancy  quite  ; 

Next  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  batch : 

And  thirdly  he  who  brought  you  the  di^vatdi ! 

LXVI.  ' 

Shakspeare  talks  of  "  the  herald  Mercnry 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven^kisaing  hill  ;"* 

And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  majeety. 
While  her  youn^  herald  knelt  before  her  stilL 

'Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  high. 

For  a  lieutenant  to  clunb  no ;  bat  duU      [blesui^, 

Smooth'd  even  the   SimpWs  steep,  and  by  GoS^s 

With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  *'  beaven-J 


LXVII. 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  look'd  \ 
And  so  they  fell  in  love ;— she  with  his  face. 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cop 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  "  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 

Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVIII. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 
Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion, 

Selfolove — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  faahiim. 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  *'  deigns  to  prove*^ 
('Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  kmging,  though  a  radi 

For  one  especial  person  out  d  many,  [one. 

Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  m  any. 

J 
never  discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  Catbenzie. 
or  rather  it  served  her  the  better  to  disguise  iL**—ToocK.] 

>  C"  Suwarrow^ia  as  singular  for  the  brevity  of  his  style  u 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests.  On  the  taking  Tooxtoar- 
kaya,  in  Bulgaria,  he  actually  wrote  no  more  to  the  eor 
press  than  two  lines  of  Russ  poetry  :— 

'  Slawo  Bogon,  Slawo  bowam, 
Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you, 
Tourtourkaya  aviala,  iatam, 
Tourtourkaya  is  taken,  here  am  I,* "— Tooxf.l 
4  "  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he's  marned.**— 
Sir  Giies  Overreaeh ;    MASSlsoaa't    Nrw   Way   teyaif  OU 
Debts. 

>  [Hamlet,  act.  iii.  sc.  iv.] 

•  ["  Not  Cffisar*8  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No !  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love." 

Pops:  JEZnM.] 


I 
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liXIX. 

Beeid<*fl,  he  was  of  that  delightod  age 

Which  makes  all  femnlfl  ages  equal — when 

We  dou*t  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion*8  den, 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then. 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  SoPs  heat  is 

Quench'd  m  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis 

LXX. 

And  Catherine,  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Cathenne,) 
Tliough  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 
A  royal  husband  iu  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  damn*dcet  part  of  matrimony, 

Seom*d  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes'  or  gray — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  aro  quite  as  good. 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 

Napoleon's,  Mary's,'  (queen  of  Scotland,)  should 
Lend  to  that  color  a  transcendent  ray ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue. 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  Une) — 

LXXII 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension. 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger, 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension,) 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor. 

With  other  extroBt  which  we  need  not  mention, — 

All  these,  or  any  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  that*s  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  'tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  univerBO. 

Lxxnr. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 

Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 
That  good  old  steamboat  which  keeps  verses  moving 

'Gainst  reason — Reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 

The  sound  than  sense) — ^besides  all  these  pretences 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 


I C"  Several  persozis  who  lived  at  the  court  affirm  that 
Cathenne  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  gray,  as  M.  Rul- 
hjrrcs  has  stated.**— Toosk J 

»I«eroiil>,  p.  671.1 

*  I**  Lust,  through  certain  strainers  well  refined, 

Js  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind."— Pops.] 
<  A  Russian  estate  is  always  valued  by  the  numtwr  of  the 
slaves  upon  it. 

•  [*'  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July,  1709,  ;ust  one  week  after 
his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death  ix  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  is  probable,  there 
will  be  forever  a  veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 
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LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess. 
For  such  all  women  aro  at  iirat  no  croubt. 

How  beautiful  that  moment !  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations !  What  a  carious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  iu  clay ! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Plaionical, 
To  end  or  to  begin  with ;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  chriaten'd  love  canonical, 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  iu  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  cluonicle 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 

Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriage  in  disguise, 

LXXVIL 

Well,  we  won't  analyze— our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself :  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter  d  by  her  love,  or  lust ; — * 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written. 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust, 
That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on : 

But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

Lxxvni. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears ! 
The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  curi'd  much  crisper 

As  tliey  behold ;  the  younger  cast  some  leen 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;  but  lean 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadon  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 
Which  is  full  soon,  (though  Ufe  is  but  a  span.) 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can. 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  peasants.^ 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  are : 
Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far. 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small, — 

liove — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war. 
And  was  not  the  best  wife,*  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  'tis  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter) — 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  is  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  conceHled.  The  partisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  to  him  after  his  fall ;  the  murmurs 
of  the  Dopulace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  to  be  effected, 
and  after^'ards  lament  those  who  have  fallen  their  victims : 
the  difficulties  arising  from  keeping  in  custody  a  prisoner  of 
such  consequence ;  all  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to  i 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  his  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Cathenne 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  itself  alone  a  sufBcient 
refutation  of  so  atrocious  a  calumny  as  would  tx  the  gtiilt 
of  it  on  bsr.'*— Tooxx.] 


LXXXI. 

Love  had  made  Catlieriae  inake  each  lorer'a  fortune, 
Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 

Whose  avarice  all  disbunements  did  importone, 
If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith  [shorten, 

The   truth ;   and  though  grief  her   old   age   might 
Because  she  put  a  favorite  to  death. 

Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 

And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  hustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations* 

Ambassadora  began  as  Hweie  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXIIL 

Jnau,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceAiI  bow, 

As  if  bom  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembanassM  brow 

Nature  had  written  "  gentleman."     He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose  ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  Older  from  her  majesty  consign'd 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office :  all  the  worid  looked  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  fint  stare. 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind,) 
As  also  did  Miss  ProtasoflT  then  there, 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  **  TEprouveuBe,** 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  hi  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  "  heaven-kissing  hiD," 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round. 

And  all  my  fancies  whiriing  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain. 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


DON  JUAN. 
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When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation — 

^Tis  taid  (for  I'll  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 


1  Q"  The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  faU  of  one  of  the  apples 
of  which  is  said  to  have  turned  the  attentioii  of  Newton  to 
the  subject  of  gravity,  was  destroyed  by  wind  about  four 
years  ago.    The  anecdote  of  the  islling  apple  is  mentioiied 


A  mode  of  pioving  that  the  earth  tntn'd 

In  a  most  natuml  whiri,  called 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  fgmpfit 
Since  Adam,  with  a  fall,  or  with  an 

11. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  i 
If  this  be  true ;  for  we  must  derm  the  i 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  dicdaM 
Through  the  then  unpaved  staia  the  tnmpikr-  ] 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes : 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  i 


III. 
And  wherefore  this  exordium? — ^Why*  just  now. 

In  taking  np  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 
My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 

And  my  internal  i^t  cut  a  caper : 
And  though  so  much  mferior,  as  I  know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  crlass  and  vapar. 
Discover  stars,  and  sail  m  the  wind's  eye, 
I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sail'd,  and  nil ;  but  fer 
llie  Stan,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim  ; 

But  at  the  least  I  have  shunn'd  the  commoD  «bfliv. 
And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  woold  ^im 

The  ocean  of  eternity :  the  roar 
Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slifbt,  trio^ 

But  sit//  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  nwy  flost 

Where  ships  have  foundered,  as  doth  many  a  boaL 


We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bUom 

Of  favoritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  hltuk  >— 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Jfvses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  pari&) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth,  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  wingsw 

VI. 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leavo  their  nmtL 
"  Oh  !"  saith  the  Fbahnist,  *•  that  I  had  a  dore  s 

Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  r* 
And  who  that  recolleets  yoong  yean  and  bwsv-* 

Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breMC 
And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  rovee      [nAn 

Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  8phere,---bQt  woaM  umA 

Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  gxandfiofaer  * 

vn. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widowsT)  riuink. 
Like  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a  shaDow^, 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 
Which  threatens  innndations  deep  and  vellow ! 

Such  diflTerence  doth  a  few  months  make.    Voo'd  think 
Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  tie  fallow  : 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  bat  change  their  tkoy^ 

Who  furrow  some  new  s^  to  sow  for  yrn. 


neither  by  Dr.  Stukeley  nor  by  Mr.  Condoil,  and.  a>  I  ^.t 
not  been  able  to  find  any  aatkonty  far  a  wbatcver»  I  %i 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  it.**— Baswsrsa's  LHk  m  ' 
JVcwIon,  p.  944.1 
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Vllt 

Bat  con|^8  will  come  when  «i|fht  depatt— and  now 
And  then  before  eighfl  ceaM  ;  for  oft  the  one 

Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
U  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 

Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock :  and  while  a  glow, 
Hectic  and  brief  aa  nimmer'a  day  nigh  done, 

O'eripreadi  the  cheek  which  aeema  too  pore  for  clay, 

Thousanda  blaxe,  love,  hope,  die, — ^how  happy  they ! — 

IX. 

But  Juan  waa  not  meant  to  die  so  aoon. 

We  left  him  in  the  fociu  of  such  glory 
Ab  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon 

Or  ladiee*  fanciea — rather  transitory 
Perhaps ;  bat  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come  7    Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray. 
To  hoard  np  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 

The  former  know  what^s  what  $  while  new-fledged 
chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprang. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XI. 

And  why  7  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoeVr 
Suspicions  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste. 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fiiir, 
Nor  flattering  to  "  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  Jefirey  writes  with  such  an  air :' 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ; — if  not,  I  must 

xn. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Shoold  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of  honor ; 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 

Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  ontnm  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  fo4 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 
This  were  the  worst  desertion : — renegadoes, 

Even  shufflinf^  Sonthey,  that  incarnate  lie, 
Would  scarcely  join  again  the  "  reformadoes,"* 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty ; 


1  rSee  anl«,  p.  MS.—"  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of 
Jeffrey.  I  suppose  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  won*t,  for  I  owe  him 
a  good  turn  still  for  his  kindness  bv-gone.  Indeed,  I  pre^ 
flume  that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again  was 
irresistible  ;  and  I  canH  blame  him,  knowing  what  human 
nature  i9J*^Bfran  Letters,  June,  1823,] 

«  "  Refonners,"  or  rather  "  Reformed.**  The  Baron  Brad- 

wartliiic  in  Waverley  is  authority  for  the  word. 

•  Query,  #«!  7— Printer's  Devil. 

« [This  tribute  to  a  former  antagonist  displays  so  much 
frankness,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  eradi- 
cate all  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of  any 
but  the  most  rancorous  and  vindicuve.  In  addition  to  these 
merits,  the  fehcitous  introduction  of  the  poet's  recollections 
of  his  l>oyish  days  renders  this  passage  equal  in  poetical 
beauty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  ms  pen.— Ca.mp- 

BELL.] 


And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  vrith  every  breath,  nor  seize 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  yon  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

Tlie  baaer  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
And  naught  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  conunon  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knifo. 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digiestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom  *s  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  soot'  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper, 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 

In  all  their  habits ; — not  so  you,  1  own ; 

As  CsBsar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine. 
Dear  Jefl&ey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  thines  below,) 

Are  over :  Here's  a  health  to  **  Aula  Lang  Syne  V* 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face — ^but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul.* 

XVII. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne  !" 
'TIS  not  address'd  to  you — ^the  more's  the  pity 

For  roe,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 
With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city. 

But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine« 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — * 

XVIII. 
As  <*  Aold  Lang  Syne"  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear 
streams. 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  Hack  wmUf 

All  my  bov  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothMl  in  their  own  pall, 

like  Banquo's  olftpring ; — floating  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 
I  care  not — ^'tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang'  Syne." 


•  C"  I  dont  like  to  bore  yon  about  the  Scotch  novels,  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the  rest 
half  so ;)  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  roe,  since  I 
was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  are  not 
the  man :  to  me  these  novels  have  so  much  of  '  Auld  Uttg 
tyiM,'  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old,)  that  I 
never  move  without  them.**— Lortf  Bwron  le  Sir  W.  Seott, 
Jan.  19, 1822.1 

•  The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  **  anld  toun**  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  remember,  though 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  which  made  roe 
pause  to  cross  it,  and  vet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  deUght, 
being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side.  The  say- 
ing as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never  heard 


or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age  :— 

*<  Brig  of  Balgounie,  blaek*9  your  wa', 
Wi' a  wife*s  ae  ton,  and  a  mear*8  m  /mL 
Boon  ye  shaU  fa".'* 
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XIX. 

And  thoogfa,  as  yoa  rDmember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rtiyme,  when  juvenile  and  cnzly, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  most  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  suriy, 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  pennit, 

They  cannot  qaench  young  feelings  frah  and  eariy : 

I  "  9coteh*d  not  killed**  the  Scotchman  in  my  Mood, 

And  love  the  land  of  *<  mountain  and  of  flood."' 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  onc»  thinkers  are  lea  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink. 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  'tis  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare, 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ; — 

XXI. 
Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — 

How  we  won't  mention,  why  we  need  not  say : 
Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 

Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 
But  hu  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 

Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honor:  gay 
Damaels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 
Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 

The  favor  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax*d  a  little  hard. 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  [wefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  iresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — ^must  make  us  selfish. 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.    We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 
A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter. 

And  wnnkles,  the  d d  democrats,  wonH  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels, 
With  his  Agrarian  laws,*  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roan,  and  revels, 

I     ["  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagcnr  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountaio  and  the  flood,**  Alc. 
•  nMu  .r,         ^  Layof  tht  Last  Mmrtnl} 

« libentts  Gracchus,  bemg  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
manded mtben  name  the  execution  of  the  Agraiuiialaw  by 


gnas-grown  psteh  (wfaieh  toam. 
for  its  crep)  with  the  pssr  dtfvim 


Too] 

Corruption 
Who  never  had  a  fooi  of  land  till 
Death's  a  refonner,  aO  men  must  aSkm, 


XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  harry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  glo»,  and  glitcr 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  Uack  and  fbrry — 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  aay  a  thin^  that's  baser 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  fiarrr » 
Tlirough  all  tlie  "  purple  and  fine  linen,**  fitter 

For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralize  her  outward  thow  of  scarlet. 

XXVIL 
And  this  same  state  we  wont  describe :  we  wvoU 

Perhaps  firom  hearaay,  or  from  recoDection  ; 
But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  "  obscure  wood.*^ 

That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 
Of  human  yeare,  that  half-way  house,  that  md» 

Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  ctmnivifwc- 
Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier  [t^ 

Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  ie*r  V- 

xxvin. 

I  won't  describe,— that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description ;  and  I  won't  reflectt — that  is. 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which— as  a  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat— sticks  to  me  through  the  ubvm 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock  ;  or  as  a  lover's  kisi 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips  >— but,  as  I  said, 

I  won*t  philosophize,  and  wUl  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  ooiirts,  was  ooartcd^ 

A  thing whkh  happeim  rarely:  th»  be  ow«4 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reports 
Valor ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  showed. 

Like  a  racehorse ;  much  to  each  dr^et  he  spoittd. 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  giow'd. 

As  purple  clouds  befiringe  the  sua ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spam  ^— and  aU  his  near  relatMma, 

Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 

For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 
Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigiatioiMi ; 

And  eating  ices,  were  o'erfaeatd  to  say, 
That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelane, 
Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  wen  of  a  piece. 

XXXL 

His  mother.  Donna  Inez,  finding,  Uhs 
Tliat  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  bis  banker. 

Where  his  assets  were  waxiaji^  lather  lew,       Jfhm,/— 
He  had  brought  his  spending-  to  a  hnnJssiw   a»- 

^pUed,  *'  that  £e  was  glad  to  see  him  thnwb 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  wiltenkcr ; 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  n[  iiism 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  post  expenses. 


which  all  persons  possessing  above  a  certain  nomhcr  «4 
acres  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  saralus  for  tlto  bs«e&:  tJ 
the  poor  citixens.  «^w».  w 

I  »lli  retrovai  per  nn  selva  oecara.'^£^^nw»  Caaio  L 
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XXXII. 

'*  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  lees  to  God*fl  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 

Wam'd  him  against  Greek  womhip,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him,  too,  to  smother 

Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad  ; 
Inforro'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Bom  in  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 

All,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 

XXXIII. 

«  She  could  not  too  mnch  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferred  young  men 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopped  all  scandal,  (now  and  then :) — 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw*d  before  the  river." 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  A  forty-parton  power^  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  Hypocrisy !  Oh  for  a  hymn 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practise  !     Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim ! 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grow  dim 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 

When  she  no  more  coold  read  tho  pious  print 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul. 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll. 
Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 

Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 
Such  as  the  conqueror  WiUiam  did  repay 

His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 

Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVI. 

I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Emeis,  Radul^us — eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  bannen ;' 

And  though  I  can't  help  thinking  'twas  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes,*  like  tanners  ; 

Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 

You'll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

XXXVII. 

The  gentle  Juan  flonrish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  call'd  sensitive, 

W^hich  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  riiymes, 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  affi)rd  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  long'd  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Before  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty. 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty : 

XXXVUI. 
Perhaps — ^but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 

For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 

As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither'd  form : 


^  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "  forty-horse  power"  of  a 
iftcam-engine.  That  mad  wag,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith, 
Sitting  by  a  brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  observed  after- 
wards that  his  dull  neighbor  had  a  "  twthe-partom  pmotr"  of 
conversation. 

*  [See  Collinses  Peerage,  voL  vii.  p.  71.] 


Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm. 
They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run. 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition  ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled. 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 
Low  were  the  whispeis,  manifold  the  rumors: 

Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 
Others  tolk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumors, 

Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin ; 
Some  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humors, 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintein, 
"  'Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign." 

XLL 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
**  Sods  sulphat  3vj.  3fs.  Mannes  optim. 

Aq.  fervent  f.  Jifs.  3ij.  tinct  Senns 
Haustus"  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 
hun) 

"  9  Pnlv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  IpecacuanhsB" 

(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  'em.) 

**  Bolus  PotassQ  Sulphuret.  sumendus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

XLII. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 
^Secundum  artom :  but  although  we  sneer 

In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer : 

While  that  "  hiatus  maxima  deflendus" 
To  be  fill'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock 's  near, 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Baillie,*  or  soft  Abemethy.* 

XLra. 

Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ;  and  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejection, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through. 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flickered  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty — ^who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 

Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.    Hiis  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim. 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  nunion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim. 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle  s  with  clipt  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 
But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

*  "  Hyde."— I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  qoibble. 

« [For  an  account  of  Dr.  BaiUie's  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  see 
oNfi  p.  003.] 

■  tBoth  Dr.  BaOlie  and  John  Abemethy,  the  great  surgeon, 
were  remarkabla  fbr  plammu  of  speech.] 


XLV. 

There  was  jnst  then  a  kind  of  a  discusBion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Rnssian, 

Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With   which    great  states  such  things  are   apt  to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic^s  navigation. 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  "  uti  possidetia" 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferrM 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 
His  services.     He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors, 
Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor'a 

XLVII. 

But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck's  ail.     Your  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  meana 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVIII. 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  foiur-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber: — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honor 's  in  abeyance, 
For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 

You'll  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh :  the  best 

Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  czarina's  autocratic  crest. 

When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris, 

Was  given  to  her  favorite,*  and  now  bore  Ait. 


A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine, 
All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan  ; — for 

(Let  d<^per  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  catB  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  displayed, 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ; — 


L 


1  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year— I  forxet  which. — [The  Prince 
da  liign^,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  prosress 
through  her  southern  provinces,  in  1787,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — "  We  have  been  traversing,  during  seve- 
ral aays,  an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  by 
hostile  Tartar  hordes,  but  recovered  by  the  arms  of  her 
Midesty,  and  at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  stage 
with  magnificent  tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  break- 
fest,  collation,  dinner,  supper,  and  lodgmg ;  and  our  en- 


LL 
The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets. 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  aide 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  pafrie^ 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacqne  sabres,  in  the  vnde 

Slaughter  of  IsmaiL  Though  my  wild  Muse 
Her  note,  she  don't  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pore  and  hving  poail 


LIL 
Poor  little  thing !     She  was  as  fair  as  docile. 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossile. 

Man,  'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  **  grand CuTiarr' 
111  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  o'erwhelming  world,  where  all  mart  en : 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  yean  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

LIIL 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  pfove 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 
Call'd  brotheriy  afiection,  could  not  move 

His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a  sister: 

Ah !  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  min^d  facr! 

LIV. 

And  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debaocfaee, 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins'  sail  tidesi. 
As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali,) 

Although  CtwiU  happen  as  cor  planet  guidas) 
His  youth  was  not  the  ohastest  that  might  be* 

There  was  the  purest  Flatonism  at  bottom 

Of  all  his  feelings— only  he  foigot  'em. 

LV. 
Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved. 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's  might  be  paved. 
But  one  8iing  's  odd,  which  here  mnst  be  inserted. 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 
'Twas  strange  enough  die  should  rehun  the  imprvtOMQ 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and 
slaughter ; 
But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgiession. 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water ; 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess : — no  matter 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet 


campments,  decorated  with  all  the  pomp  of  Airatic  spJA- 
dor,  present  a  noble  miUtary  spectacle.  The  empres»  bss 
left,  in  each  town,  presents  to  the  anMMxnt  of  ]00,oflD  roo- 
bles.  Each  day  of  rest  is  marked  by  the  gift  t>f  mow 
diamonds,  by  balls,  by  fireworks,  and  by  Oiaminatioiit 
extending  for  leagues  in  every  directioo.  Dunns  tbc 
last  two  months  I  have  been  daily  employed  in  throw- 
ing money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  and  have  thus  d*. 
tnouted  the  value  of  some  millions  of  livreaL**— irfiirw  j 
el  P«iM4e«.] 
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LVII. 

In  fact,  the  ouly  Christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 
He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected : 

And  thus  they  formed  a  rather  curious  pair, 
A  ^ardian  g;reen  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  reithcr  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender; 

An:  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  tliein  more  tender. 

LVIII. 

They  journey'd  on  through    Poland    and    through 
W«T8aw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Couriand  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  "Biron.*** 
'Tib  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Man  saw. 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren ! 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  yean 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 
Lfpt  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax : — '*  Oh !  [clay. 

My  guard !  my  old  guard  !*"  exclaim'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cntting  Castlereagh ! 
Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chillM  by  snow ! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  tis  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame.' 

LX. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 
And  Kdnigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt,     * 

Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper, 
Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant* 

Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt  • 

To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 

Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postillions. 

LXI. 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 

Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine : — 
Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine ; 
A  gray  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXII. 
But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels*  frowns  over  like  a  spectra 


>  In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  Biren.  her  favorite,  as- 
Kimted  ilio  name  and  anns  of  the  **  Birons**  of  France  ; 
which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  still  the  daughters  nf  Cotirland  of  that  name ;  one  of  them 
1  remember  iteeing  in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the 
Allie-*  (1814)— the  Dunhess  of  S.— to  whom  the  English 
Du«*hess  of  Somerset  presented  me  as  anamesalce— f'Emest 
John  Biren,  become  so  famous  by  his  great  mlvancements, 
and  bis  not  less  extraordmary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  bom 
m  Couriand,  of  a  faro  ly  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfather 
had  been  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Couriand, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 
land. ...  In  17 M,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  soliciteil  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tiaroviich  Alexey ;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  im  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
whore  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Bestu- 
cheff.  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 
William  duke  of  Couriand,  who  resided  at  Mittau.  Being 
of  a  handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good*wlll  of  the  duchess,  sad  became  her  secretary  and 


Of  the  good  feudal  times  forever  gone. 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.* 

LXIII. 
From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 

That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice. 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel. 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  cruel. 

LXIV. 

Here  he  embarit'd,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 
Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blow  half  a  gale ; 
High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea, 

And  sea-sick  passengen  tum'd  somewhat  pale ; 
,  But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be. 

By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 

Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  firrt  glimpse  of  the  difih. 

LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 
The  blue  sea's  border  ;  nnd  Don  Juan  felt — 

What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 

A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 
Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 

Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 

LXVI. 
I've  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest  na- 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,  [l^on ; 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  cotmtry  's  going  to  the  devil. 

LXVH. 
Alas !  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhoir'd ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  diall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 

That  worse  than  woret  of  foes  ^  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind : — 


chief  favorite.  On  her  bemg  declared  sovereign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Couriand,  and  first  minister  or  rather  des- 
pot of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  in 
1740,  Biren.  being  declared  regent,  continued  daily  increasing 
his  vexations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  after  be  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency ;  and  at  the  revolution  that  ensued  he  was 
exiled  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Oby."— Tooke.] 

•  [Napoleon*8  exclamation  at  the  £lys«e  Bourbon.  June 
the  sad,  1815.] 

•  ("  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  freedom  shriekM  when  Kosciusko  fell.*'— Camps.] 
« [Immanoel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  phil- 
osophical sect,  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg.    He  died  in  1804.] 

•  [**The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,"  Ac- 
See  w%U^  p.  44.] 

•  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  stiU 
extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  as  ever. 
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LXVIII. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 
Who  is  but  firat  of  slaves  ?    The  nations  are 

In  prison, — but  the  jailer,  what  is  he  7 
No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom?    He's  as  far 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties. 
Thy  clii&,  dear  Dover !  harbor,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengere  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique, 
And  rich  in  nibles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week,  * 

Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it, — 

(His  Maggfior  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it :) 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny. 

Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses !    Off  to  Canterbury !      [puddle ; 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  through 
Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  poet  so  merry ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare  ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle. 
With  "  schnapps" — sad  dogs !  whom  "  Hundsfot,"  or 

"  Vcrflucter," 
Af&ct  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry, 

As  going  at  full  speed — ^no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry, 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits ; 
For  the  lew  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 

At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXXIII. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm,*  and  Becket's  bloody  stone,' 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral, 

In  the  same  quaiut,  uninterested  tone : — 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader !  All 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,' 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias, 
\Vhich  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 


1  [On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  lies  a  whole-length  brass 
figure  of  him,  his  armor  with  a  hood  of  mail,  and  a  skull 
cap  enriched  with  a  coronet,  which  had  been  once  studded 
with  jewels,  but  only  the  collets  now  remain.] 

*  [Becket  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral,  in  1171.] 

*  [The  French  inscription  on  the  Black  Prince's  monu- 
ment is  thus  translated  in  the  History  of  Kent  *.— 

"  Whoso  thou  be  that  passest  by 
Where  these  corps  interred  lie. 
Understand  what  X  shall  say. 
As  at  this  time  speak  I  may. 
Such  as  thou  art,  sometime  was  I. 
Such  as  I  am,  such  shalt  thou  be. 


LXXIV. 

The  eflfect  on  Juan  was  of  coune  nibliiiM : 
He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressys,  as  he  nm 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd  except  to  Time. 
Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  awe. 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  c)ind> 
O'er  kings,  who  vow  at  least  must  talk  of  law 

Before  they  butcher.     little  Leila  gazed. 

And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  haid  been  raised : 

LXXV. 

And  being  told  it  was  **  God's  hoase,"  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wondered  how 

He  suffer'd  Infidels  in  his  homestead. 
The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  Believers ; — and  her  infant  brow 

Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  reeign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  tike  peaib  to  swine. 

LXXVL 

On  !  on !  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  garden, 
A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  producti<Hi ; 

For  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 
Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  leawr  suction, 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makee  him  paxdon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction ; 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices. 

Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVIL 

And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  won't  weep ! — and  so  drive  on,  poBtillions ! 

As  the  smart  boys  ^urr*d  fast  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  miUioos; 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones. 

Who  **  kick  against  the  pricks"  just  at  this  juncture. 

And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  freah  puncture. 

LXXVIIL 

What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton  s  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  liis  craving 
With  the  York  mail ; — but  ouwaxd  as  we  roll, 
"  Surgit  amari  aliquid"— the  toll ! 

LXXIX. 

Alas !  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment ! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men'# 
purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 

On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nurses. — 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it. 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches*  pocket : 


I  little  thought  on  the  hour  of  death 
So  long  as  I  enjoved  breath. 
Great  riches  here  I  did  possess. 
Whereof  I  made  great  nobleness : 
I  had  gold,  silver,  wardrobes,  and 
Great  treasures,  horses,  houses,  land. 
But  now  a  caitiff  poor  am  I, 
Deep  in  the  ground,  lo  here  I  lie ; 
My  beauty  great  is  all  quite  gone. 
My  flesh  is  wasted  to  the  bone : 
And  if  you  should  see  me  this  day, 
I  do  not  think  but  yon  would  say, 
That  I  had  never  been  a  man, 
So  much  alter*d  now  I  am."l 
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LXXX. 

So  fiaid  the  Flore#titte :  ye  monarehfl,  heaiken 
To  yoar  instructor.    «fuau  now  was  bome» 

Jast  as  the  day  be|ran  to  wane  aud  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hill,  which  looka  with  pride  or  scorn 

Toward  the  great  city< — ^Ye  who  have  a  spark  in 
your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill ; — 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill  !* 

LXXXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 

A  half<unquench*d  volcano,  o'er  a  space 
Which  well  bcsoem'd  the  **  Devil's  drawing-room,'* 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place ; 
But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home. 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 
Revered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sous  the  mother, 
Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other.* 

LXXXII. 
A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts  ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coul  canopy ; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  Town ! 

LXXXIII. 
But  Juan  saw  not  this:  each  wreath  of  smoke 

Appeared  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapor 
Of  some  alchjrmic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 

The  wealth  of  worlds,  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper :) 
The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 

Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper. 
Were  nothuig  but  the  natural  atmosphere. 
Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 

He  paused — and  so  will  I ;  as  doth  a  crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.    By  and  by, 
My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance  ;  and  at  least  I'll  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true. 

Because  they  are  so ; — a  male  Mrs.  Fry," 
With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls. 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 
Oh  Mrs.  Fry !    Why  go  to  Newgate  ?    Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues?    And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses?    Try 

Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 


» ["  Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  (loth  rise, 
WhoMC  state  and  wealth,  the  btisiness  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud, 
Aud  iM,  to  him  who  rightly  things  ei^tecms, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems ; 
Where,  with  like  haste,  Iho'  sovcral  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  tindo,  and  some  to  be  undone  ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace, 
Arc  each  the  other's  rum  and  incrcase.'*~Ds5HAM.] 

'  [India ;  America.] 

*  [The  Quaker  Udy,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have  ef- 
fcctml  so  Rreut  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  pris- 
oners in  Newgate.] 

*  iThis  worthy  alderman  died  in  I899J 

»  ["  O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  djd  come, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  RoucesvaUca  diea."-~ifannMvii] 
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To  mend  the  people 's  an  abstirdity, 

A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din. 
Unless  you  make  their  betters  better : — Fy ! 
I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore  ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses ; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more. 

That  hired  huz2as  redeem  no  land's  distresses ; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis^  is  a  bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at.  all. 

LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 

To  set  up  Tain  pretences  of  being  great, 
'Tie  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state : 
And  tell  them But  you  won  t,  and  I  have  prated 

Just  now  enough  ;  but  by  and  by  I'll  prattle 

Like  Roland's  nom*  in  Koucesivalles'  battle. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  TUB   KLBVBNTH. 


I. 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  "  there  was  no  matter,*** 
And  proved  it — ^'twas  no  matter  what  he  said :  . 

They  say  his  s}'-9tom  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head  ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  7    I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it 

II. 

What  a  Bublune  discoyery  'twas  to  make  the 

Unhreree  universal  egotism, 
That  all's  ideal — all  ourselves  :  III  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that  *a  no  schism. 
Oh  Doubt ! — if  thou  be  st  Doubt,  for  which  some  take 
thee, 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely — thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit ! 
Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it 


•  [The  celebrated  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  denies,  without  any  cer- 
emony, the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatever ; 
nor  does  he  think  this  conchision  one  that  need,  in  any  de- 
gree, stagger  the  incredulous.  **  Some  truths  there  are,** 
says  he,  "  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need 
only  open  his  eyes  to  see  tlicm.  Such  I  take  this  important 
one  to  oe,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  earth, 
—in  a  word,  all  those  t>odies  which  com[)ose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,— have  not  any  subsistence  without  a 
mind.".  This  deduction,  however  sinKUlar.  was  readily  made 
from  the  theory  of  our  perceptions  laid  down  by  Descartes 
and  Mr.  Locke,  and  at  that  time  generally  received  in  the 
world.  According  to  that  theory,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
ideas  which  are  present  in  the  mind,  and  which  have  no  de- 
pendence whatever  upon  external  things ;  so  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  to  our 
minds.  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in  earnest, 
in  maintaining  nis  skepticism  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  conceived  this  system  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  the  doctrmes  of  religion,  since  it  re- 
moved matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  Atheists.— Sia  David  BaswsTsa.] 
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III. 

Forever  and  anon  comes  IndifrestioD, 

(Not  the  most  "dainty  Ariel")*  and  perplexes 

Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 

Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder — 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better:— lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  we'll  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording. 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 

They're  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  aflSirding 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  everybody  one  day  will 

Know  very  clearly—or  at  least  lie  still. 

V. 
And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 

Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 
If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is ;  then  this  I  call 

Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair  ; 
The  truth  is,  I've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 

I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 
Perhaps ;  but  as  I  sufFer  from  the  shocks 
Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VI. 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity, 
(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil ;) 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity ; 
The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  establish'd  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level. 

That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  three  were  four. 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 

To  our  theme. — ^The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 
Acropolis, 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica ;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 

Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis. 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  7 

VIII. 
Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity ; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still. 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum  :— 

IX. 

I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  tho  summit, 

And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation. 
Gave  way  to  *t,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it 


1  i"  Protp.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shall  have  freedom."— 7em;>e«<.] 

s  [**  FaUt^.  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 


«*  And  here,"  he  cried,  "  it  FVeedom's  chosen  statioD ; 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  Dor%an  eatomb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitionB ;  resuxTectiam 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  on' 


"  Here  are  chaste  wives*  pore  lives;  hero  people  pay 

Biit  what  they  please  ;  and  if  that  things  be  dear, 
*Tis  only  that  they  love  to  throw  aw«y  , 

Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a-year.     i 
Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller ;  every  highway's  clear: 
Here—"  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife. 
With — "Damn   your  eyes!    your    money  or  yoor 
lifer- 
XL 
These  fireebom  sonnds  proceeded  from  four  pads 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage  ;  and,  like  handy  lads, 

Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 
In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
•    Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 
May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riches 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  hreechea 

xn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  ' 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth.  "  God  damnT 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 

He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their  "  Salim," 

Or  "  God  be  with  you  !"— and  'tis  not  absurd  ! 

To  think  so :  for  half  English  as  I  am 

(To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I  say  I 

I  heard  them  wish  "  God  with  you,"  save  that  way }—  , 

XIIL 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 

And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden. 
Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  his  Tostnre, 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  podding — 
Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture. 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mod  in. 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 
"  Oh  Jack !     I'm  floor'd  by  that  'era  bloody  Freadi- 
man !" 

XIV. 
On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 

And  Juan's  suite,  late  seatter'd  at  a  distance, 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 

And  ofiering,  as  usual,  late  aaostance. 
Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion*  Ueed 

As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence. 
Stood  callin?  out  for  bandages  and  lint. 
And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint 

XV. 

"  Peihaps,"  thought  he,  "  it  is  the  coimtry's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow. 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front 
But  what  is  to  be  done  7     I  can't  allow 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up ;  I'll  help  you  with  the  load.** 


minions  of  the  moon  :  and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  food 
government ;  being  governed,  as  the  ten  is,  by  our  nobJ« 
and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose 
we— steal."— ifemy  IV.} 
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XVI. 

But  ere  they  coald  perform  this  pious  duty, 
The  dyinfjT  man  cried,  "  Hold !  I've  got  my  gruel ! 

Oh  I  for  a  glass  of  max  I*    We're  mias'd  our  booty ; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am !"    And  as  the  fuel 

Of  life  Hhrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 

His  breathy— 4ie  ftmn  his  swelling  throat  untied 

A  kerchief,  crying, "  GiTe  Sal  that  !*'— and  died. 

XVII. 

The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 

Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy^  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell,* 

Full  flash,*  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled, 

His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIII. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
As  soon  as  **  Crowner  s  quest"^  allow'd,  pursued 

I  lis  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ; — 
E^eeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  very  little  space, 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  froeborn  native 
In  Self-defence  :  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  worid  had  cut  off  a  great  man. 
Who  in  his  lime  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  iu  the  ken,'  or  at  the  spellkeu^  hustle  ? 

Who  queer  a  flat  ?®   Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice*  so  flash  the  muzzle  ? 

Who  on  a  lark,^  with  black-cved  Sal,  (his  blowing,)" 

So  prime,  so  swell,"  so  nutty,"  and  so  knowing?'* 

XX. 

But  Tom's  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die  ;  and  by  God's  blessing  'tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail !  Thamis,  hail !  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 


1  [Gin  or  Hollands.] 

» [A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  he  is  breeched  by 
a  course  of  successful  depredation,  dresses  in  the  extreme  of 
vulgar  gentility,  and  affects  a  knowingness  in  his  air  and  con- 
versation, which  renders  him  in  reainy  an  object  of  ridicule. 
— Vaux.j 

>  [.\ny  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically  called  a  swell, 
or  a  real  swell.— P.  Eoah.J 

•  [A  fellow  who  aflects  any  particular  habit,  as  swearing, 
dres-smg  in  a  particular  manner,  taking  snuif,  &c.  merely  lo 
be  noticed,  is  said  to  do  it  out  of  flastL—lM.^ 

•  C'«  %i  Chien.    But  is  this  law  ? 

Ui  Claum.    Ay  marry  isIT  crowner's  qnest  law."— 
HtunUt.} 

•  [A  house  that  hart>or8  thieves  is  called  a  kem.—^  The 
plnyhouHe.— ^  Tu  puzzle  or  confound  a  gull,  or  silly  fellow. 
— •  llotibery  on  borsebiick.— »»  Pun  or  sport  of  any  kind.— 
"  A  pickpockets  trull.— *<  So  gentlemanly.     See   iUmg 

JHcfiontuy.] 

w  [To  be  wtt  upon,  is  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  anv  thing:  thus,  a  person  who  conrnveNu  strong  incli- 
nation fur  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quite 
fuiUjf  upon  hiro  or  her.— /M.] 

M  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  nb«>vc  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  m  its  original  purity  by  the  iielect  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  is  a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular,  at  leant  m  my  early  days  .— 

**  On  the  high  tohy-spice  flash  the  muzzle. 
In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  you  at  the  spellken  can't  ho«tJe. 
You'll  be  bot>bled  in  making  a  Clout 


That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can*t  well  miss. 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  **  tons. 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once  ;— 

XXI. 

Tlirough  Groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of  trees, 
(like   lueua  from   no   tight;)    through   prospects 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  naught  to  please. 
Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 

Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 

With  "  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd ; 

Through  "  Rows"  most  modestly  call'd  "  Paradise," 

Which  Eve  might  quit  without  niuch  sacrifice ; — 

XXII. 
Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a  whiri 

Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 
Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  puri,"" 

There  mails  fast  flying  oflT  like  a  delusion  ; 
There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 

In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 
Slowly  distili'd  into  the  glimmering  glass, 
(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas —  ;)** 


XXIII. 
Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellcre  to  mighty  Babylon  : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach. 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 
That's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  soiind  of  Thamis — 

Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too,  his  stream — 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  "  damme's." 

Tlie  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame  is 

A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile — 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle." 


"Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  callows  haughty. 
When  she  bears  of  your  scaly  mistake, 
She'll  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty— 
That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight." 

If  there  be  any  gemman  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduc- 
tion. I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Ksq..  Professor  of  Pugilism  ;  who,  I 
trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  or  his  model  of 
a  form,  together  with  his  good  humor,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

» [A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood 
and  aromatics  are  infused.— Tood.) 

»« [The  street*  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted 
with  gas  in  1813.} 

n  C"  I  very  often,"  says  Addison,  *•  walk  by  myself  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  ^reai, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  theepiinphs 
of  the  beautiful,  every  inonlinsae  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  paronls  upon  a  tombstone,  my  hciirt 
melts  with  conipa.ssion  ;  when  I  sec  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  1  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  Wlien  1  see  kmg^  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them  ;  when  I  consider  nval  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  dividcMJ  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes  ;  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together.**] 


" 
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XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  are  gone— sci  much  the  better : 
Stone-Henge  is  not — ^but  what  the  devil  is  it  7 — 

But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 
That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 

The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  fuU  many  a  debtor ; 
The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some  people  quiz  it) 

To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection ; 

But  then  the  Abbey's  wor£  the  whole  collection. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 

Match'd  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 

Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation. 

And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern. 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

XXVII. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind, 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country-seats ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind: 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis  fatuns  to  the  mind, 
Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and  fHghten, 
Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIII. 

But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recoDunence  to  hunt  his  honest  man. 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 

'Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  uudiscover'd  treasure.    What  /  can, 

I've  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey, 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  Uie  long  seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell, — 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner. 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St.  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  "  Hells.'" 

XXX. 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  from  the  front 


A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  Ix>ndon  when  the  daylight's  o'er ; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 
But  Juau  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 
Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 

For  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  swells. 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells, 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie,) 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 

Aud  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 


[door 


» *»  Hells,"  gaming-houses.  What  their  number  may  now 
be  in  this  life,  I  know  not.  Before  I  was  of  age  I  knew  them 
pretty  accurately,  both  "  gold"  and  "  silver."  I  was  once 
nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked 


XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission. 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precisian 

The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 

'Twas  merely  known,  that  on  a  secret  miwion 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shM«, 

Young,  handsome,  and  accompUsh'd,  who  was  «id 

(In  whispers)  to  have  tum'd  his  sovereign's  head. 

XXXIIL 

Some  rumor  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  bis  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters. 
And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excurave,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves. 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fai^on. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  ] 


XXXIV. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  paseionlesB,  but  quite 
The  contrary  ;  but  then  'tis  in  the  head  ; 

Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acteid  with  the  heart  instead. 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start. 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place, 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Ruas  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace. 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  striplmg  with  smooth  face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  anaiis  is  most  eosential) 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVL 

They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 
And  by  we'll  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 

'Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front. 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie : — 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't 

Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it 

XXXVII. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  7    'Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade  ;  and  I  defy 

Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  pat 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shot 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy. 

And  prophecy— except  it  should  be  dated 

Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

XXXVIII. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies !    Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy  t 

She  rings  the  worid*s  "  Te  Deum,"  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  ^o  will  not : — but  to  sigh 

Is  idle ;  let  us  like  most  others  bow. 
Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty. 

After  the  good  example  of  "  Green  Elrin,'^ 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  wone  fcr  wearing 


me  where  I  thought  that  his  soul  would  be  found 
I  answered,  "  In  silver  Hell." 
a  [See  the  Irish  Avatar,  mUf  p.  585.] 
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XXXIX. 

Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 

I  don't  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 

Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  "  ivresse" 
(lu  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation) 

Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  Ieam*d  ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  eam*d. 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 
Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 

Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 
Until  their  royal  riddle's  fully  read, 

The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 
Of  ofHce,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 

By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 

Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLI. 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Employed  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labor. 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ;  [neighbor. 

And   should   you   doubt,   pray  ask   of  your  next 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied,  (a  grief  and  &  bore,) 

If  he  foimd  not  this  spawn  of  taxborn  riches. 

Like  lap>dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b— s. 

XLU. 

But  Juan  was  received  with  much  "  empreesement :" — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 

From  our  next  neighbors'  land,  where,  like  a  chess- 
man. 
There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 

Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.     Man 
In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough. 

More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 

(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XLIII. 

And  yet  tlie  British  "  Damme"  's  rather  Attic, 
Your  contineutal  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  anent* 

This  subject  quote  ;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
In  poIitesBc,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in't : 

But  "  Damme"  's  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 

Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 

For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam — 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet     However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 


I  "  Anent"  was  a  Scotch  phrase  meaninR  **  concerning''— 
*'  with  regard  to  :'*  it  has  been  made  English  by  the  Scotch 
novels  :  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  "  If  it  be  noi,  ought  to 
be  English." 

•  I "  Oh,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 

(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,"  Sec— Macbeth.] 

*  *•  Drapery  Misses."— This  terra  ia  probably  any  thing 
now  bttt  a  mystery.  It  was,  however,  almost  so  to  roe  when 
I  first  returned  from  the  East  in  Ibl  1—1812.  It  means 
a  pretty,  a  high-born,  a  fashionable  young  female,  well 
instructed  by  ner  friends,  and  furoisbed  by  her  milliner 


XLV. 

In  the  great  worid, — ^which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  citv. 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  brefl 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 
And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity,— 

Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician, 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVI. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 
The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
'Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 
RequuTs  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin — and  what's  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLVIL 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor—of  arts, 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  sung,  and 
had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  "  flaws  or  starts,"* 

Just  at  the  proper  time ;  and  though  a  lad, 
Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight. 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVIU. 

Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues  ; 
For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse. 
Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  claims. 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse ; 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  piotis  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  Misses"* 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 

Of  payment  ere  the  honey-moon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  tliis  is, 
Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation. 

Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit. 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigfa'd,  and  paid  it 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets. 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 

Lino  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 
Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 

They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion  7 


with  a  wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,   < 
by  the  husband.    The  nddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a 
young  and  pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  "drapery" 
of  the  "  untoehered''  but  "  pretty  virginities"  (like  Mrs.  Anne 
Page)  of  the  then  day,  which  has  now  been  some  years 
yesterday :   she  assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common 
m  London ;  and  as  her   own  thousands,  and  blooming    I 
looks,  and  rich  simplicity  of  array,  put   any  suspicion 
in  her  own  case  out  of  the  question,  I  confess  I  gave 
some  credit   to   the   allegation.     If  necessary,   autnon-    ' 
ties  might  be  cited;  in  which  case  I  could  quote  both   ■ 
"  drapery"  and  the  wearen.    Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it   I 
is  now  obsolete.  i 
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Canto  u 


LI. 

Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 
j       And  not  in  liteiatoro  a  great  Drawcanair, 
I   Examined  by  this  learned  and  eq)ecial 
I       Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer : 
j   His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official, 
I       His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 
!   Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrone, 
t   Which  now  ho  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

!  LII. 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 
Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrationa  pith, 

And  pafli^d  for  ai^guments  of  good  endurance. 
That  prodigy.  Miss  Araminta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  "  Hercules  Fnrens" 
Into  as  furious  English,)  with  her  best  look. 
Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

UIL 

Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  broi^t  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
'   To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish*d  belle. 
Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 
His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime  : 
I   Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Manria  Mannish, 
I   Both  long*d  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

I  LIV. 

\  However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

I       Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 

I  The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo*s  glass, 

;       At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 

'  He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

I       That  being  about  their  average  nnmenil ; 

I  Also  the  eighty  "  greatest  living  poeU," 

j  As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  it9. 

LV. 
In  twice  fiye  years  the  "  greatest  living  poet," 

like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  His  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I— ^beit  I'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 
Was  reckon'd  a  considerable  time, 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  reahns  of  rhyme. 

LVL 
But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mount  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain  :* 
"  La  Belle  Alliance*'  of  dunces  down  at  zero. 

Now  that  the  Lion's  fall'n,  may  rise  again : 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign ; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailers  go. 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  tunikey  Lowe. 

LVII. 

Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me ;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 

1  [See  Ml^,  p.  M«.] 

s  [Some  Reviewer  had  bestowed  the  title  of  "  a  Moral 
Bvron"  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  author  of  "Dramatic 
Sketcbes,**  4cc.  4tc.  all  published  under  the  name  of  **  Barry 
Cornwall."] 

«  [See  ante,  p.  525,] 

*  [The  Biographical  Dictionary  says,— "Being  in  delicate 
health,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he 


The  Muses  upon  Sion*s  htll  most  nsBfale 
With  poets  almost  Clergymen,  or  wiieil^  ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a  psahnodic  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Revervod  Rowley 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  8lilts« 

A  modem  Ancient  PSstoi—by  the  hite  i 

LVHL 

Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyani,  tbou^  th*  warn 
Yields  him  but  viaeffar  for  his  rewaid^ — 

That  neutralized  dull  Dora  of  the  Smm  ; 
That  swarthy  Sporaa,  neitber  man  nor  banl ; 

That  ox  of  veiae,  who  ptoughM  for  evevy  Ime: — 
Cambyses'  roaring  Romans  beat  at  leaM 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele's  priest — 

LIX. 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues ;  who,  thej  csy. 

Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me  f 
Hell  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 
Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  Hie  war ; 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporteis,  two  or  thrr^  ; 
And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian  *  ~ 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Soathey'a  | 

LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  killM  off  by  < 

Just  as  he  really  promised  somethinf  gnei* 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  aboot  the  gmfa  of  late. 

Much  as  they  micrht  have  been  supposed  lo  ipc«k.* 
Poor  fellow !     His  was  an  untoward  late  ; 

'Tie  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,^ 

Should  let  itself  be  snufTd  out  by  an  article. 

LXL 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  preteaden 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  ki 

Hie  conqueror  at  least ;  who,  ere  Tune  leaftdeiB 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  giawi  fsiov 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  ctodeiak 
If  I  might  augur,  I  ^onld  rate  but  low 

Their  chances ; — ^they're  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annala  w«z*d  bat  dot}  ' 

LXIL 

This  is  the  literary  toiver  empire. 

Where  the  pnetorian  bands  take  up  the  matter;— 
A  "  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  *'  gathe issan^jhirv.'* 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter* 
With  the  same  feelings  aa  you'd  coax  a  tui 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  i 
I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  Janiaarico, 
And  show  them  whai  an  inteUectoal  war  io. 

LXIIL 

I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  tors 
Their  flanks ; — but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while. 

With  such  soiall  gear  to  give  myself  c 
Indeed  I've  not  the  neoeasary  bile; 


arrived  in  November,  1890,  and  died  ia  the  MDontUiv  IW 
cember.  His  death  has  been  atmbutrd  to  the  anaek^  t4 
critics ;  but  it  was,  in  flict.  owing  to  a  consampttre  rr«tc- 
plaint  of  long  standing."    Compare,  however,  mik,  p.  »h  : 

*  *'  DiviniD  particulum  aur».** 

•  [ *'  Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire :  draadfU  trwie  ** 
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My  natural  temperV  re&Uy  aagfat  but  stern, 

And  eveo  my  Muse's  wont  reproof's  a  smile ; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  ao4  modern  curtsy,. 
And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 

My  Juan,  wliom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 
Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  passed 

With  some  small  profit  tfirongh  that  field  so  sterile. 
Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 

Left  It  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gayly  class'd 

Amon^t  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 

The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapor,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 

His  morns  he  paas'd  in  business — which  dissected. 
Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Neesus  garb  of  mortal  clothing,* 

And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 
And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathin? 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good — 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

LXVL 

His  afternoons  he  paas'd  in  visits,  luncheons. 
Lounging,  and  boxing ;  and  the  twilight  hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons        [flower 
Call'd  "  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  monchings ; 
But  after  all  it  is  the  only  '*  bower,"' 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  frosh  air. 

LXVII. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whiri  the  wheels,  then 
roar 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chariots  hurl'd 

Like  harnessed  meteon ;  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons  are  twirl'd ; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  "  Or  Molu." 

LXVIIL 

Tliore  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy  ;  there  the  waltz, 

The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think,' 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 

Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 

Aijd  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  eompany,  can  win  a  comer, 

A  door  that's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way. 
Whore  he  may  fix  himself  like  small  •*  Jack  Homer,*' 

And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may. 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scoroer. 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

Bat  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 


> "  lUita  Nesseo  tibi  texts  veneno.**— Ovid.  Epist.  ix. 

•  ['•  Come  to  me.  love,  Tve  wander*d  far, 

'Tis  past  the  promised  hour ; 
Come  to  me,  love,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower."'Mooii.] 


Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXL 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 

Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor's  bride. 
Lot  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 

Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 
Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  mes 

His  haste :  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 
Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection. 
Who  Uke  to  play  the  fool  with  circnmspection. 

LXXIL 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or,  if  forestaird,  get  opposite  and  ogle  . — 
Oh,  ye  amlMDsial  moments !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,* 
Which  sits  forever  upon  memory's  cropper. 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue !   Ill 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  bail. 

LXXIIL 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  mn,  who  must  pursue. 

And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense. 

Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 

Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger. 
Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom, 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  "  rack  and  manger," 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble  ; — 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  yoong,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou ; 
Their  vigor  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Tlieir  cash  comes  from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew ; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

"Where  is  the  worid?"  cries  Young,  at   eighty — *  \ 
"Where  ! 

The  worid  in  which  a  man  was  born  7"    Alas !  ! 

Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  7  *Twas  there — 

I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass ! 
Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings. 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 


>  [See  ante,  p.  460.] 

*  Scotch  for  gobUn. 

•  [Young  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  when  be  pub 
lished  his  poem,  entitled  "  Resignation,'*  ate.] 
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LXXVII. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ?  God  knows : 
Where  little  Castlereagh  ?    The  devil  can  tell : 

Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes? 
And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  ? 

Where  Are  those  martyr*d  saints  the  Five  per  Cents?* 

And  where-— oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents  ? 

LXXVIIL 
Where's   Brummel?     Dish'd.     Where's  Lon^  Pole 
Wellesley?    Diddled.  [the  Third? 

^Vhere's  Whitbread?  Romilly?  Where's  George 
Where  is  his  will  f  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 

And  where  is  "  Fum"  the  Fourth,  our  **  royal  bird  ?"* 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  hfi  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard : 
"  Caw  me,  caw  thee" — for  six  months  hath  been 

hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  This  ?    And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses? 
Some  laid  aside  like  au  old  Opera  hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  perfonn'd  of  late.) 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles?  Tum'd  as  usual.  Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs  ?     Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent    Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies         [nels  ? 

Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  chan- 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXL 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers ; 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks : 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers ; 

Othen  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 
In  short  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 

The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

Lxxxn. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  yean  as  age ;  in  seven 

I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 


I  » t"  I  am  ready  to  accept  the,  or  almost  any  mortgage,  any 
.  thing  to  get  out  of  the  tremulous  Funds  of  these  oscillatory 
I  times.  There  will  be  a  war  somewhere,  no  doubt— and 
I  wherever  it  may  be,  the  Funds  will  be  affected  more  or  less ; 
j  so  pray  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It 
has  been  the  burden  of  my  song  to  you  three  years  andbet- 
,  ter,  and  about  as  useful  as  better  counsels." — Lord  Byron  to 
Mr.  Kimtaird,  Jan.  18,  1823.] 

« [The  old  story  of  the  will  of  George  I.,  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  George  II.  No  such  caiunmy  was  ever  heard 
of  as  to  George  III.] 

>  [See  Moore's  "  Fum  and  Hum,  the  Two  Birds  of  Roy- 
alty," appended  to  his  "  Fudge  Family."] 

*  CTbe  Congress  at  Verona,  in  1832.    See  antiy  p.  540] 

I  •  I"  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack."— Shaksp.    Henry  IF.l 

*  ("  Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credulapostero."— Hob.] 


The  hnmblest  individual  under  hiaven. 

Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  century  throogfa. 

I  knew  that  naught  wjis  lasting,  bat  now  even 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new : 

Naught's  permanent  among  the  hnman  race, 

Except  the  Whigs  not  gettiug  into  place. 

LXXXIIL 

I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem*d  qnitA  a  Jupiter, 
Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  Duke 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 
If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  "  blue  Peter," 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme : — I  have  seen — and  shook 

To  see  it — ^tho  king  hissM,  and  then  caress'd  ; 

But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best 

LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a  rap — 
I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I  have  seen 

The  House  of  Commons  tum*d  to  a  tax-trap — 
I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Qoeen — 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  foci's  cap^ 
I  have  seen  a  Congress*  doing  all  that's 

I  have  seen  some  nations  like  o  erioaded 

Kick  off  their  burdei& — meaning  the  high 

LXXXV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosere,  and 
Interminable — not  eternal— -epeaken — 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land — 
I  have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeaken— 

I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  liqnon 

Exchanged  for  "  thin  potations"^  by  John  Bnll — 

I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fooL — 

LXXXVL 

But  "  carpe  diem,''  Juan,  "  carpe,  carpe  !"* 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devoured  by  the  same  haipy. 

"  Life's  a  poor  player," — ^then  "  play  out  the  piay,' 
Ye  villains !"  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less,  on  what  you  do  than  what  yoo  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  whal  yoa  see. 

LXXXVIL 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land. 
Which  'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  Tamit  as 

A  moral  country  7    But  I  hoM  my  hand — 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis  f 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand. 
You  arc  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it. 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet. 


*  ["  Out,  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play.**— /fowy  /F.]  • 

*  [See  the  '*  New  Atalantis,  or  Memoirs  and  Maimers  of  I 
several  Persons  of  Quality,"— a  work  in  which  the  au- 
thoress, Mrs.  Manley,  makes  rery  free  with  manr  dKtra* 
guished  characters  of  her  day.  Warbunxin  calls'il'ifii' 
mous  book,  full  of  court  and  party  scandal,  and  written  m  a 
loose  efieminacy  of  stvie  and  sentiment,  which  well  wit€*i 
the  debauched  taste  of  the  better  vulgar."  Pope  also  *!- 
ludes  to  it  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,**— 

"  As  long  as  AtaJantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  nymphs  take  treats  or  as&iirnations  frire. 
So  long  my  honor,  name,  and  praise  shall  hrc.'* 
And  Swift,  in  his  ballad  on  "  Corinna  z**^ 
"  Her  common-place  book  all  gallant  is ; 
Of  scandal  now  a  cornucopia — 
She  poun  it  out  in  Atolentit, 
Or  memoirs  of  the  New  IT tcqiia."] 


Canto  xir. 


DON  JUAN. 
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LXXXYIII. 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  fihall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  reetrictton 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I  a\\\g  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 
Though  every  scribe,  m  some  slivht  turn  of  diction, 

Will  hint  allusions  never  tneant,    Ne*er  doubt 

7'Ai«— when  I  speak,  I  don*t  hint,  but  apeak  out 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  wiUi  the  third  or  fourth 

OSpriug  of  some  sage  )iusband*hunting  conntees, 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 
Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  is, — 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages. 

For  being  too  excuisive  in  his  homages, — 

XC. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yot  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better ! — I  may  stand  alone, 
But  would  not  change  my  f^ee  thoughts  for  a  throne. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  TWILFTH.' 


I. 

Op  all  the  barbaions  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man  :  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 

And  don*t  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were ; — 

11. 

Too  old  for  youthf — too  young,  at  thiity-five, 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescorer 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 
But  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 


1  rCantos  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  appeared  in  London,  in 
Noveint)cr,  1823.] 

a  In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  dated 
Gentitt,  Jan.  18, 1823,  we  find  the  following  passage :— "  I  will 
rcDiioinize  and  <io.  as  I  have  partly  proved  to  vou  by  ray 
surpliiH  revenue  of  lt«22,  which  almost  equals  the  ditto  of  the 
t'liiiod  StateM  of  America,  (vide  Prcsidenrs  report  to  Con* 
gress :)  and  do  you  second  my  parsimony  by  judicious  dis- 
hiirscrncnts  of  what  is  requisite,  and  a  moderate  liquidation. 
Aliit)  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  ren> 
dcr  Mmie  usance  to  the  owner ;  because,  however  little, 
*  e\  cry  little  makes  a  mickle,*  as  we  of  the  north  say,  with 
more  reason  than  rhyme.  I  hope  that  you  have  all  receipts, 
dec.  &.C.  4c.c.,  and  acknowledgments  of  moneys  paid  in  liouid- 
atiou  of  debtN,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows 
from  oommg  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  partic* 
uJarly  as  iny  absence  would  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension. 
>-Vou  will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  fit  of 
acruniulation  and  retrenchment ;  but  it  is  not  so  unnatural. 
1  .un  not  naturally  ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and 
expensive  because  careless :  and  my  most  extravagant  pas- 
sions have  pretty  well  subsided,  as  it  is  time  Ihey  should,  oa 


Love  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive ; 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o*er ; 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation.' 

III. 
O  Gold  !    Why  call  we  misers  miserable  T" 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 

Which  holds  fust  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table. 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing,  • 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 
Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss; 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker, 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross, 
(Which  tot'//  come  over  things,)  beats  love  or  liquor. 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  drota. 
O  Gold !  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper. 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapor. 

V. 
Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  worid  ?    Who  reign 

O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 
Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  ?* 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
all.) 
Who  keep  the  worid,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure  7    Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  7 
The  shade  of  Bonaparte's  noble  daring? — 
Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow-Christian,  Baring. 

VL 
Tliose,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.     Every  loan 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit, 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit ; 

Coliunbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change  ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 
Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

vn. 

Why  eall  the  miser  miserable  7  as 

I  said  before :  the  frugal  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise ;  a  hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities  7 
Because,  you'll  say,  naught  calls  for  such  a  trial ; — 
Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 


the  very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I  always  looked  to  about  thirty 
as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight  in  the  passions, 
and  determined  to  work  them  out  in  the  younger  ore  and 
better  veins  of  the  mine ;  and  I  flatter  myself  (perhaps)  that 
I  have  pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  dross  is  coming, 
and  I  loves  lucre :  for  we  must  love  somethinR.  At  any  rate, 
then,  I  have  a  nassion  the  more,  and  thus  a  feelmg.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  for  myself;  but  I  should  hkc,  God  willing,  to 
leave  something  to  my  relatives  more  than  a  mere  name  ; 
and  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater 
extent.  If  nothing  else  will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  wa-. 
ter  :  which,  by  tlie  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufiicient, 
if  good  of  their  kind."] 

>  [BoswBLL.  **  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain, 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  mit«er  is  a  happy 
man :  a  miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion 
of  aaving.'^-^OHiiBOif .  '*  That  is  flying  in  tlie  face  of  all  the 
world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  smer,  because  , 
be  is  miserable.  No,  sir ;  a  man  who  both  spends  and 
saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  ei^ 
joymento.'*— ilo««e/;,  vol.  vU.  p.  174.,  edit.  1635.] 

*  The  Descamisados. 
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VIIL 

He  is  your  only  poet ; — paanon,  pure* 
And  sparkling  on  horn  heap  to  heap,  displays, 

PogsegBdythe  ore,  of  which  mere  kopeM  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep:  the  golden  rays 

Flash  np  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure ; 
On  him  the  diamond  poun  its  brilliant  blase ; 

While  the  mild  emerald!s  beam  shades  down  the  dia 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

IX. 

Xhe  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,^  unloads 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  hie  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip ; 
His  very  cellars  might  be  kings*  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  every  seusual  call, 

Commands— the  intellectual  lord  of  alL 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind, 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race,' 

A  hospital,  a  church, — and  leaye  behind 
Some  dome  snrmonnted  by  his  meager  face : 

Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base ; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation, 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XL 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action, 

The  fool  will  caU  such  mania  a  disease : — 

What  is  his  01011  ?     Go— look  at  each  transaction. 

Wars,  revels,  loves— do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mors  plodding  through  each  "vulgar 
fraction?" 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  7     Lean  miser ! 

Let  spendthrifts'  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who's  wiser? 


XIL 

How  beanteous  are  rouleaus  !  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 

(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 

But)  of  fine  uuclipp'd  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines. 

Of  modem,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp : — 

Yes !  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 


1  [China.] 

*  C*  Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat."— Popb.] 
s  ["  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above, 

And  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

La^  of  tht  Lout  Mimttrel.1 

*  [Mr.  Malthas  tells  us.  that  the  way  to  reduce  oar  poor- 
nOes  is  to  persuade  the  lower  crders  to  cootinence ;  to  dis- 
courajge  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  manying ;  to  preach 
wedding  sermons  to  thorn,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the  im- 
morality of  breeding,— that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only  for 
those  who  can  afford  it ;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  so  im- 
proper and  immoral  a  practice,  after  so  solenm  and  well- 
timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance.  No  public 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant ;  it  is  worth  nothing 
to  society,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  socie- 
ty, therefore,  has  no  further  business  than  to  hang  the  mo- 
ther, if  she  should  shorten  the  suffenngs  of  her  babe  rather 
than  see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for 
no  sacrifices ;  nothing  more  is  required  of  them,  than  that 
they  should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartedness  of 
his  system,  we  present  it  in  his  own  language.— Sootbito 


taebiK:^ 


xni. 

"  Love  roles  the  camp,  the  oomt,  'tbe 
love 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love:"* — « 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 

(A  thing  witli  poetry  ia  genecal  hardv 
Perhaps  thero  may  be  something  in  **  lh« 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  '*  love  i^  but  Fm  fct^pmrci 
To  doubt  (no  lees  than  landloids  of  thetr  irulaX 
If  "  courts"  and  "  camps"  be  quite  so  seotinaciital. 

XIV. 
But  if  Love  don't.  Cash  does,  and  Cosh  alon^  : 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  bc^iuiesi ; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  wvr^  00c 

Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  you — ^^  take  no  fandeL"* 
So  Ca^  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  swaya  the  tides: 
And  as  for  "  Heaven  Iwing  Love,"  why  oot  say  boe^T 
Is  wax  1    Heaven  is  not  Love,  'tis  Mntninony. 

XV. 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  vrhatev^r, 

Excepting  marriage  ?  which  is  hif«,  no  doabC 
After  a  sort ;  but  somehow  people  nerer  «■ 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  hc4p'^ 
Love  may  exist  VPtth  marriage,  and  shsmld  ever. 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  wilhoot : 
But  love  tans  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  abaosv. 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVL 

Now  if  the  «  court,"  and  "  camp,"  and  ••  z'vnC  V 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men*  '{sti 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbor's  lot, 
I  say  that  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen ; — 

Strange  too  in  my  "  buon  camerado*'  SooCt, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  Jeflrey  held  him  np  as  an  example* 

To  me ; — of  which  these  morals  are  asnsnpie. 

XVII. 

Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  hart  succeeded. 

And  that's  enough  ;  succeeded  in  my  yooth. 
The  only  time  when  much  succees  is  needed : 

And  my  success  produced  what  I,  in  soo^, 
Cared  most  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded — 

Whate'er  it  was,  'twas  mine ;  IVe  paid,  in  trojA, 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  succeos. 
But  have  not  leam'd  to  wish  it  any  Icas^ 


ft  ["We  have  no  notion  that  Lord  Bjfron  had  1 
intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  acqon  hia  </  «:- 
wish  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  ba|nv«9»  *»  '^ 
readers ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  that  much  uf  w  hal  he  z«i 
published  appears  to  us  to  hare  this  trndencv.  Bern  r^*- 
site  to  this  is  the  svstem,  or  the  tenifter,  of  the  atvataot  ^' 
of  Waverley.  With  all  bts  annvalM  power  ut  la^^asnc  %jj 
judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  the  tenor  of  h»  ws> 
roents  is  uniformly  generous,  uidulgcat,  and  fsood^Uametec 
and  so  remote  from  the  btttemsn  of  mlsanibivfpT^  titf  w 
never  indulges  in  sarcasm^  and  scarcely,  in  any  cw^osr^t* 
his  merriment  so  far  as  denuon.  But  the  per&.u^-^  s 
which  he  stands  most  btoadlf  and  proudtTdistioc^ustei.  ^>£ 
Lord  Byron  is,  that  beginning.  a»  lie  fre^vent^  «S»«k  %ti 
some  ludicnHis  or  satirical  thttoie.  tm  nerer  f^jL*  u»  mat  vc 
of  it  some  feelings  of  a  gencrou»  or  gentle  kicki.  mmis^o: 
by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  rcspett.  for  thin*  v«n 
individuals  or  classes  of  persons  who  eecoafd  at  ftr!<  !)  ^ 
brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  sport  and  anyoseaeci  - 
thus  making  the  ludicrous  Itself  suhsement  to  tW  c%».^  f< 
benevolence— and  inculcsaluig»  at  every  t«m.  a»d  ac^  zjkf  Cu 
end  and  result  of  all  his  tnaU  and  cxpensieats»  tne  .Vvfr  ^ 
our  kind,  and  the  duty  and  delight  of  a  cordial  sod  ceesae 
sympathy  with  the  joy«  and  sorrovrs  of  eT«ry  CKaOao  uf 
men."— JsrvaiT,  is  th§  Sdmtmrg^  SUntmJtf  Wtt.; 
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xvrn. 

That  mrit  in  Chancery, — ^whioh  aome  peisons  plead 

lu  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  Uiey, 
Id  the  faith  of  their  procreativo  creed, 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay^ — 
To  me  seema  but  a  dnbioua  kind  of  reed 

To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 
Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

XIX. 
Why^  I'm  posterity — and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember?    Not  a  hundred. 
"Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true. 

The    tenth    or    twentieth    name    would   be    but 
blunder'd ; 
Even  Flntarch^s  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a  few. 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd ; 
And  Mitford^  in  the  nineteeuth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.' 

XX. 
Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Ye  geutle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 
In  this  twelfth  Canto  'tie  my  wish  to  be 

As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 
Malthus  and  WUberforce : — the  last  set  free 

The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fightere ; 
While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 
And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 

XXI. 
I'm  serious— 80  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation. 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper?" 

Maukiud  jnst  now  seem  wrapp'd  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapor ; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 
That's  noble  !  That's  romantic  !  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  **  Philo-genitlvencos"  is — 
(Now  here's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  naught  that's  amiss — ) 
I  say,  methiuks  that  "  Philo-genitivenees"^ 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

XXIII. 
And  now  to  busineas. — O  my  gentle  Juan  I 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place, 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief 's  daily  brewing, 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 
*T\»  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land, 
Which  foreigners  can  never  nndentand. 

'  See  Mitford's  Greece.*  "  Gmcia  Vera*.**  His  great 
pleafiure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abasing  Plutarch,  spell- 
me  oddly,  and  writing  quaintly ;  and  what  is  strange,  after 
all,  hu  is  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  In  any  language, 
an<l  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatso- 
ever. Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  vir- 
lu^M— learning,  labor,  research,  wrath,  and  partialitjr.  I  call 
the  latter  rirtues  in  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write 
in  earnest. 

s  ("  It  has  been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held 
among  n)0'lern  writers,  that  Plutarch  was  to  t>e  considered 
a»  an  hislonun  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  matters 
of  fact  wktii  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Thucydides  or 
Xcnophon,  or  Cwsur,  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  un- 
dertakes historical  discussion,  or,  relating  different  reports, 
lea veN  judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.  When  truth  thus 
appears  his  object,  his  matter  is  valuable  for  the  historian. 


XXIV. 

What  with  a  small  diveraity  of  climate. 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 
All  countries  have  their  **  Lions,"  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.    Begin, 

**  Paulo  Majora."    Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  "  taken  in,** 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization. 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 
But  thpee  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 

Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the  kind   worid's  amen — ^''Who  would  have 
thought  it?" 

XXVII. 
The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes. 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 
(Which  sow  all  westeni  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  punued  as  food  for  inanition,) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIIL 
The  women  much  divided — as  is  nsual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great         [all — 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  aJways  liked  you  better  than  I  state : 
Since  I've  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 
You  had  reason  ;  'twas  that  a  young  child  of  grace, 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land. 
And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  yean'  space. 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 


But  generally  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Lives, 
apparently  it  should  be  considered  that,  next  at  least  to 

ganegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was 
is  purpose,  more  than  historical  information.  Little  scru 
pulous  as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most 
public,  concerning  which  he  often  contradicts,  without  re- 
serve or  apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even 
himself,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinize 
with  great  solicitude  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdotes, 
if  even  he  does  not  sometimes  indulge  his  invention.*'— 

MlTFOBD.j 

*  ["  Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.*'— youko.] 

*  [Philo-proffenitiveness.  Spurxheim  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a  bump  behind  the  ears,  sjid  say 
it  is  remarkably  developed  in  the  bull.] 
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XXX. 

So  fust  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competitioni 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition, 

It  had  boen  an  affiY>nt  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  "  Hallam's  Middle  Ages," 

XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bougfa-^ 

BeggM  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  "  out, — 
For  that* s  the  phrase  4hat  settles  all  things  now, 

Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout. 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show: 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season,  (mostly  if  they  have  money.) 

XXXII. 

How. all  the  needy  honorable  roistoni. 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters,  . 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  "  'tis  gold  that  glisters," 
Than  their  he  relatives,)  like  fiies  o'er  candy 

Buzz  round  "  the  Fortune"  with  their  busy  battery, 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery  ! 

XXXIII. 

Each  auut,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation  ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
"  Tantsne  !"*  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet's  **  Dover !" 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  and  some  reject  three  dozen. 

'Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin, 
•    (Friends  of  the  party,)  who  begin  accusals, 
Such  as — "  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  billets  ?     Why  waltz  with  him  ?     Why,  I  pray. 
Look  yea  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to^ay  ? 

XXXV. 

"  Why  ?— Why  ?— Besides,  Fred  reaDy  was  attach* d  ; 

'Twas  not  her  fortune— he  has  enough  without ; 
The  time  will  come  she'll  wish  that  she  had  snatch'd 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt : — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatoh'd, 

As  ril  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Fray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?" 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spum'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives ; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the. rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 


XXXVIL 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  porsoer. 

Worn  out  with  importunity  ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursaed  nt  alL 
A  hazy  widower  tum'd  of  forty  *8  sarei* 

(If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prize :  now,  howe'er  he  got  her,  I 
Se6  naught  more  strange  in  this  than  t'o&er  lottery. 

XXXVIII. 

I,  for  my  part — (one  "  modem  instance"  more,  • 
"  True,  'tis  a  pity— pity  'tis,  'tis  tme") 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score. 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  tew ; 

But  though  I  also  had  reform'd  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 

I'll  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstioai  cfaoiee. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression— or  at  least 
Peruse !  'Tis  always  with  a  monl  ead 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast: 
For  like  an  aged  aunt  or  tirssooie  fhead, 

A  rigid  euardian,  or  a  zealous  prieal, 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  gnv» 

XI* 

But  now  I'm  going  to  be  immoral ;  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are. 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  for  I  avow. 

That  till  we  see  whaf  s  what  in  fact,  we're  far 

From  much  improvement  with  that  viituoos  ploogfa 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  sraf 

Upon  the  black  loam  lonff  manured  by  Vice. 

Only  to  keep  its  com  at  me  M  price. 

XLL 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we'll  dispose ; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pore. 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sore. 
Like  many  people  everybody  knows, 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLIL 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor, 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same ;) 

And  rather  wish'd  in  snch  things  to  stand  neuter. 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame : 

So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  saitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame. 

Consulting  "  the  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLIIL 
Olden  she  was— but  had  been  veiy  yoang ; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  belwve ; 
Although  the  worid  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  oar  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  wrong : 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve. 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cattle. 


*  This  line  may  puzzle  the  commentators  more  than  t&c 
present  generation. 
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XLIV. 
Moreover  I've  remark'd,  (and  I  waa  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way,) 
And  80  may  every  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  ^ray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  wo 
Wliich  the,  mere  passioulcas  can  never  know. 

XLV. 

While  the  haivh  pnide  indemnifies  her  virtue 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion. 

Seeking  far  less  to  save  yon  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or,  what's  still  worae,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion ^ — 

The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you, 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on  ; 

Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 

Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVr. 
Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter. 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 
I  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  family  picture. 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture, 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfield  Show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 
Than  thoM  brc^  up  by  prudes  withoot  a  heart 

XLVII. 
I  said  that  Lady  Pmchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about — 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty? 
But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd  about ; 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty. 
And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about : 

Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity, 
And  passM  (at  least  the  latter  yeaxB  of  life) 
For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

xLvin. 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 
She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 

Whenever — which  means  every  day — they'd  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did  s  unknown. 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 

In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 

liad  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

XLIX. 

Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favorite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 

A  little  Bpoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him. 

And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither: 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him. 

At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 

Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 


And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  yonth  ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth, 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 


1  [*'  The  same  feeling  that  makes  the  people  of  Franco 
wish  to  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  must 
natuiaUv  make  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victory  is  on 
their  sme,  to  return  those  artirlbs  to  the  lawful  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  be  unjust  in  the 


Adversity  is  tlie  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage, 
Whether  his  winters  be  el^teen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so  weighty. 

LL 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter^ — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown«'up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large. 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  bai|;e, 
To  the  next  comer ;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like — like  to  Cytherea's  shell. 

LIL 

I  call  such  things  transmission ;  for  there  is 
A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment. 

Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent 

Some  waltz ;  some  draw  ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 

With  music  ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits ; 

While  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 

LIIL 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays. 
May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days. 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards  ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  "  elegant"  et  catra,  in  fresh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches: 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.     'Tis 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 
That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  throu^. 
These  firat  twelve  books  are  merely  flouiishes, 

Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 

About  what's  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 

Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  have 
chosen; 
'Tis  a  **  great  moral  lesson"'  they  are  reading. 

I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  ApoUo's  pleading, 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 
Yclept  the  Great  World ;  for  it  is  the  least. 

Although  the  higliest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  powe^  of  mischief  b  increased, 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts. 
Thus  the  low  worid,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 

Must  still  obey  the  high* — ^which  is  their  handle. 

Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 


Allied  Sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  the  sac- 
rifice they  wouild  make  would  be  impoUtic,  as  it  would  de- 
prive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  French  nation 


2  great  tnorai  l(M«m.''~WsLLiNaTON,  Parii,  1615.1 
■  C"  Enfin  partout  la  bonne  soci^t^  regie  tout."— Vi 
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LVII. 

He  had  many  (rienda  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Weil  looked  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 

Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  paas. 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm ;  being  merely  meant 

To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class, 
And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket* s  sent : 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fdtes,  and  balls. 

For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

Lvm. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 
"  The  royal  game  of  Goose,"*  as  I  may  say. 

Where  everybody  has  some  separate  aim. 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

I  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pumuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular — 
"  Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes: 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady. 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dreaaes  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  from  the  mother, 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd ; 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother, 
All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What  "  your  intentions  are  ?" — One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand : 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yoiixs, 

You'll  add  to  Matrimony's  list  of  curea 

LXL 
I've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  Mus, 

And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also  known 
Young  meu  who— though  they  hated  to  disc  ass 

Pretensions  which   they   never   dream'd  to  have 
Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss,         [shown — 

Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 
And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair. 
In  happier  pli^t  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

LXII. 

There's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage. 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated  : 
It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage^ 

But  to  deuounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

"  Couleur  de  rose,"  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

LXIIL 
Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  w&o  can't  say  "  No," 

And  won't  say  "  Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on  and  off-ing 
On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow —  [scoffing. 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with   ao   inward 


I  [This  ancient  game  originated,  I  believe,  in  Germany, 
and  is  weH  calculated  to  make  youDg  persons  ready  at 
reckoning  the  produce  of  two  given  numbers.  It  is 
called  the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  ftnutb 


This  works  a  world  of  senthnental  wo. 

And  sends  new  Wertera  ycaffjr  to  Ibcir  4 
But  yet  is  merely  innocent  ffirtatiMk, 
Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 


LXIV. 
"Yo  gods,  I  grow  a  talker!**    Let  » 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  placse  It 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  "  ehurcfa  m 

A  wife  makes  or  takoe  love  in  upright 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women^s 

(Such,  early  traveller !  is  the  truth 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  jcnn^  faridc 
Poor  thing !  Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  u> 


LXV. 

For  'tis  a  low,  newspaper,  hnmdmiiu  tmw 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  tli«  i 

Can't  form  a  friend^ip,  but  the  worf  ' 
Then  there's  the  vulvar  trick  of  tho 

A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  caone  it  ? — 
Forms  a  rad  climax  to  romantic  homae^w ; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  { 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readeis. 

LXVI. 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  beginnez*  ; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splencfid  sKoac! 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracr  ; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  bolls  and  dinam» 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy. 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste>-~ 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  ss  taste. 

LXVIL 

Joan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicanieiit 
Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  merv  ; 

For  he  was  sick no,  'twas  not  the  wurd 

meant — 
But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before* 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak  ; — I  oie.aeS 
But  this  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  dtnt^ 

Of  white  cli&,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  Muej  Kockidc^ 

Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  k&eck^^c^ 

LXVIII. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  srenes  rocnaatje. 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  mist  be  liskM  for  F 

And  Passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  fraubc. 
Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashton* 

Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial*  half  pedantJc, 
Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  natkn : 

Besides  (alas !  his  taste — ^forgive  and  pity  !) 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 


LXIX. 

I  say  hi  first — for  he  found  out  at  Uui, 
Bat  by  degrees,  that  they  m*ere  fairer  far 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  m  caa 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  «tttr. 

A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  hitfte; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  hstr 

To  taste : — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confesa. 

That  Novelties  pUase  km  than  they  i 


it 


and  fifth  compartment  of  the  table  in  saoccBsioo  t  $m« 
is  depicted  ;  and  if  the  east  thrown  bv  ibe  fAttytf  Ha»  ir- 
on a  gooM,  he  moves  forward  double  tike  number  «f  i* 
throw.— SxauTT.] 
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LXX. 

Tlioiigh  tnveird,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  Tirabuctoo, 

Where  Geography  finds  do  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to— 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  **  bos  piger :" 

But  if  i  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair.' 

LXXI. 

It  ia.    I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight 

Auk  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.     You'll  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — ^but  I'm  right ; 

Or  if  I'm  wrong*  I'll  not  be  ta'en  aback: — 
He  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seest  thou  7    A  dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 
But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 
Confitruction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 

Those  briirlit  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame  ; 
And  this  rcfloclion  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 

And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 
Compared  with  those  of  out  pure  pearls  of  price, 
Those  polar  sumniers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIII. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginning*!  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  flshes ; — 

Not  that  there's  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishe& 

Like  Russians  rusliing  from  hot  baths  to  snows^ 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious: 

They  wann  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  naught  to  do  with  their  ontsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  flrst  bliuth  ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Hulf  her  attractions— probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides. 

Than  stonns  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keejie  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  stop  as  does  an  Arab  barb. 
Or  Andalusiun  girl  from  mass  returning. 

Nor  wear  as  prnce fully  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  hor  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  Duming; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  flt  to  warb- 
le thoee  bravuras,  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily  ;)«- 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  theste  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  ofi*.hand  and  dashing  style 


I  [Major  Denliam  nays,  that  when  he  first  saw  European 
women  after  his  tnivefs  in  Africa,  ttiey  appeared  to  hun  to 
hare  unnatural  Mckly  countenances.] 

«  The  RttsRinn.*.  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot 
balhit  to  pliiiigi<  tnu>  the  Neva ;  a  nleasant  practical  anLitbe- 
tis,  which  ii  socnis  does  them  no  narm. 

*  [**  A  Gaulish  or  German  •oldier  sent  to  arrest  him,  onr- 


Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due ; 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile. 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil ;) — 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  titrable, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVII. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  "  graude  pasnon," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice  or  fashion, 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead. 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  vrith  a  new  sash  on. 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed : 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado, 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

Lxxvni. 

The  reason's  obvious ;  if  there's  an  6clat, 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Parioa ; 

And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  comments  variouff, 

Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite  !)  will  banish  them  like  Marias, 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  (heir  guilt  :* 

For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be  ; — it  is 

A  comment  on  the  GospePs  "  Sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven  :" — but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  thongh  doubtless  they  do  mnch  amiss. 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 

For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 

That  lady,  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it. 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  lew  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you'll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented 

LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 

Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind  : 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 

A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 
A  little  "  blas6"— 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 

At,  that  his  heart  bad  got  a  tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success^ 
No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 
The  Pariiament  aud  all  the  other  houses ; 

Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights. 
To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rotuet) 


awed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task  :  and  the  people 
of  the  place,  as  if  move<l  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aidmg 
his  escape.  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  iLe  Rroona 
where  Carthage  bad  stood  was  supposed  tn  iniTPase  the 
majesty  and  the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  •  Go/  he  said  to 
the  lictor  who  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  pnutor  to  de- 
part, '  tell  him  that  you  hare  seen  Marina  sitting  on  tiie 
ruins  of  Carthage."*— Fiaousos.] 
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The  world  to  gaae  upon  those  noithem  Itghte, 

Which   flesh'd    as  far  as  where   the    muak-bnU 
browses;' 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne- 
But  Grey'  was  not  airived,  and  Chatham  gone.* 

LXXXIIL 
He  saw,  however,  at  the  clonng  session, 

That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 
A  king  in  constitutional  posseenon 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station. 
Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 

Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 
'Tis  not  mere  splendor  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust 

LXXXIV. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (whatever  he  may  be  now) 
A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,* 

With  fascination  in  his  vary  bow. 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow. 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 

Of  being,  witliout  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  finished  gentleman  lirom  top  to  toe.* 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said. 

Into  the  best  society :.  and  there 
Occurred  what  often  happens,  I'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire : — 
The  talent  and  good  humor  he  display *d. 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air, 
'Expoeed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVL 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why. 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality, 

(Whatever  people  say,)  I  don't  know  whether 
I'll  leave  u  single  readers  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings,  till  they  wither. 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos, 
Ai^  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.* 

LXXXVII. 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.     When  the  body  of  the  book  's  begun, 
You'll  find  it  of  a  different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done : 
The  plan  at  present 's  simply  in  concoction. 

I  can*t  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on  ; 


»  For  a  description  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
region  and  native  country  of  the  Aurorae  Boreales,see  Parry's 
Voyage  in  search  of  a  Northwest  Passage.  [See  antiy  p.  527.] 

9  [Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage 

»  [William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  died  in  May,  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  home  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  close  of  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  American  war.] 

*  ["  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  m  his  temper,  des- 
titute of  all  reserve,  and  affable  even  to  familiarity  m  his  re- 
ception of  every  person  who  had  the  honor  to  approach  him ; 
endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  instruction,  his  mmd 
had  been  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  in  Europe,  heir  to  a  powerful  monarchy,  com- 
petent to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
historians  in  their  own  language.  Humane  and  compaission- 
ate,  his  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress ;  nor 
was  it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit.**— Wa  ax  all,  1783.] 
» t"  Waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent 
He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after 


Hat's  your  aflkir,  not  mine:  a  real  opint 

Should  neither  oooit  neglectt  sor  drcmd  ft*  tear  A, 

LXXXVIIL 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  net  always  ntlj««. 
Remember,  reader!  yoo  have  bad  bsfisraw 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  beet  of  ImMl 
That  e*er  were  bnw'd  fnin  elemenlv  «r 

Besides  the  most  sublime  o^— lieawi 
else: 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  ob 

Will  turn  upon  **  political 


LXXXIX. 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popolaritTt 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  moatn  a 

It  ^ws  an  act  of  patriotic  chancy. 
To  show  the  people  the  best  wmy  to  brvak. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  Bin|ndahty» 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meanthne,  read  all  the  national-debt  mnk^rs. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  oar  great  thi&ki 


DON  JUAN. 


CAMTO  TBS  TsammsFrtL, 


I  NOW  mean  to  be  serious  9— it  is  tana» 

Since  lau(|rhter  now-a-days  is  dpeni*if  to»  anoaa. 
A  jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  's  caH*d  a  crime* 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 
Besides,  the  sad  *8  a  soorce  of  the  mhiimr. 

Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  wecuy  n  ; 
And  therefore  shall  my  lav  soar  high  aod  •wU**». 
As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  oolomtt. 

IL 

The  Lady  Adeline  AmundaviOe 

CTis  an  old  Norman  name,  and  lo  Ks  fewnj 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Golbie  tarmmd) 
Was  high-bom,  wealthy  by  her  father^s  wfll. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  ixMwt  afaoBiBi^ 
In  Britain — ^which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  miod. 


some  sayings  peculiarly  pIea.<qD|f  from  roral  b|w,  ai  i*i  rt 
own  attempts,  he  talked  to  meof  vou  tri  y^iir  inwcril  _ 
he  preferred  you  to  everj*  other  [>ard  paji  aptl  f^risr&i.    t  • 
spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  aivl  <4«rci*.:  •«. 
acquainted  viith  both.    All  this  was  eom'«Tr4  to  Irr^^ 
which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting 'to  ctwi  v-s^  • 
and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  m  rerv  Lat  j  On  v 
his  abilities  and  accomph$hmeni«,  which  I  hiiJ  » • .  i*vt  -    - 
sidered-as  confined  lo  manners  ccrtainlr  aupenor  »•  tt*«t 
any  living  gentUmm,"— Lord  B,  to  Sir  amlltr^cmtt^J^f,  I'ii 

■  A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  At^M  tmu  a  a^sm  < 
Alexander,  with  a  cit)bin  one  band,  ajid.  1  briie»*.  Artr'  -^ 
his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  deriKM!?.  U'js  .1  Vt^. 
ders  gone,  and  Athos  remain?,  I  trust  ere  l«nr  to  J««t  vn- 
a  nation  of  freemen.— t"  StniAicratc*.  on  eninn<«>r  ifi  \h»  '«••• 
vice  of  Alexander,  offered  lo  cootert  the  whole  moszvj: 
into  a  statue  of  that  phoce.    The  monnuvR  ftpirr  %a*  t» 


river.    But  the  project  was  thuitgh:  lubetoo  exmvi^a:^ 
even  by  Alexander."— Bxlox.1 


Canto  xra. 


DON  JUAN. 
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IIL 

ril  not  gttinMy  them ;  it  h  not  my  cna  ; 

ril  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  beet : 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  bhie, 

Is  no  greai  matter,  so  'tis  in  request, 
*Ti8  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue— 

The  tittdest  may  be  taken  as  a  test 
The  fair  sex  shoold  be  always  fair ;  and  no  man. 
Tilt  thtity,  should  perceiTe  there's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  tum'd  for  days 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 

Because  indjffi»rence  begins  to  lull 

Our  pttflrions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 

Hint,  that  'tis  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 


I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ;  but  thein  is  merely  a  chimera. 

For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line : 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline  ; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent 

VI, 

And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  "  Na- 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  7  [tion  ?" 

The  landed  and  the  nwney'd  speculation  ? 
The  jo3rs  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

lostead  of  love,  that  mere  haJlucination  7 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 
Meu  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd. 
Right  honestly,  **  he  liked  an  honest  hater !"— * 

The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  coufeas'd 
Withiu  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest : — 
For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 

And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 

Much  iu  the  mode  of  Groethe's  Mephistopheles  f 

VIIL 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  'twas  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer  sometimes. 
It  IB  because  I  cannot  well  do  lees. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men  s  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes. 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efibrts  fail. 


I  (*'  Sir,  I  love  a  good  hater.**— See  Boswbll's  /oAmon, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  30,  edit.  1H35.J 

3  [Mpphistopheles  is  the  name  of  the  Deril  in  Goethe's 
FttiisU] 

»  t"  Mr.  Spcnce,  the  author  of  the  late  ingeniouti  Tour  in 
Spam,  hcem^  to  believe,  what  I  should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  thai  Cervantes  wrote  his  book  lor  the  pur- 
pose or  ridiculing  knight-errantry  ;  and  that,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  his  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
aostird  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but  that  sacred 
spirit  lU-elt.  But  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  if  ever  there 
w&^  such  athin^,  had,  it  is  well  known,  been  out  of  date  long 
before  the  age  m  which  Don  Quixote  appeared ;  and  as  for 


IX. 

Of  all  tales  'tis  the  saddest — and  more  sad. 
Because  it  makes  us  smile :  his  hero 's  right, 

And  still  ptinues  the  right ; — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight 

His  guerdon :  'tis  his  virtue  makes  him  mad ! 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ; — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  imto  all  who  have  thought 


Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong. 
To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong, 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native: — 

Alas !  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song. 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  Fame  through  thick  and  thin  sought ! 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote  ? 

XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ; — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition. 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition.* 

XII. 

I'm  "  at  my  old  lunes"* — digression,  and  forgot 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will,) 
And  caught  them ; — what  do  they  no/ catch,  methinks? 
But  I'm  not  QSdipus,  and  life's  a  Sphinx. 

XIII. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 
To  venture  a  solution :  "  Davus  sum  !"• 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum. 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair ; 
Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 

The  last 's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,  [dumb. 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation. 
And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well — 

A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 

Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 
Proud  of  himself  and  her :  the  world  could  tell 

Naught  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 


the  spirit  of  heroism,  I  think  few  will  sympathize  with  the 
critic  who  deems  it  possible  that  an  individual,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  nation,  should  have  imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
his  skill  is  the  success  with  which *he  continually  prevents 
us  from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  ihe  knight-errant  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  the  cavalier.  For  the  last,  even 
in  the  midst  of  madness,  we  respect  Don  Quixote  himself." 
— LocXHAlT :  Preface  to  Dom  QmxoU,  lb23.J 

«C"Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again."— Aferrip 
Wivee  of  Wi»d*or.^ 

•  [**  Davus  sum,  non  (Edipus."— Tsa.J 
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Oaxtoxq:. 


XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relations, 

Arising  out  of  businesB,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact     Though  reserved,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 

And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 
And  formed  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 
And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 
In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 
Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow. 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 
Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVII. 

His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirm'd  but  more 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Modes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 

His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  liiB,  like  tertians. 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 

What  they  should  laugh  at — ^the  mere  ague  still 

Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

XVIII. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  :* 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius — don*t  deserve  it," 

And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 

.    Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there's  too  great  a  press ; 
And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerv«  it ; 

For,  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training, 

'Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior. 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tougue  and  free  quill 
At  which  all  modem  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  groat  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 

XXL 

These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister : 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught. 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir ; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 


>  C"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius— we'U  deserve  it."— 


XXIL 
He  liked  the  gentle  Spaiiiaid  for  his  mimvUy  ; 

He  almost  honiM^d  him  for  his  doemtj. 
Because,  though  young,  he  aoqnieacod  with  i 

Or  contradicted  but  with  prood  humility.  i 

He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravilj 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  tho  aoit's  fwrtifity. 
If  that  the  weeds  o'eriire  not  the  fint  erop-^ 
For  then  they  are  very  diffioolt  to  fltep. 

XXIIL 
And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  aboot  Madrid, 

Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ;  I 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid,  ' 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces^       I 
Of  coursers  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Eaiglishmen,  and  loved  the  laees ; 
And  Juan,  like  a  true-bom  Andalosian, 
Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  RoaiaD. 

XXIV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 
For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  lus  and  Outs, 

As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 
Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts ; 

His  maimer  show'd  him  spnmg  from  a  high  mc^her ; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ; — ^for  we  will  break  oo  mpsun 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  ceosorioas. 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author  s  wheat  with  tares,  { 

Reaping  allusions  private  anVl  iaglorious,  * 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affiiini. 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare. 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Sqaare. 

XXVL 

Also  there  bin*  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous  ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid 

With  some  sUght  heait-quake  of  domestic 
A  topic  scandal  doth  deUght  to  rouse : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unavrares, 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVIL 

'Tis  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadniy, 
A  place  where  peccadilloes  are  unknown ; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly, 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  untH  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  afaown. 

A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 

Such  are        but  I  have  lost  the  London  Chart. 

xxvin. 

At  Henry's  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 
Was  Juan  a  recherchd,  welcome  guest. 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were  ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ;  | 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  everj-where ; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed 's  the  best 

Recommendation ;  and  to  be  well  dres'd  | 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest 


"  With  every  thing  that  pretty  M», 
My  lady,  sweet,  arise.**— SHAKsPBAsa. 
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XXDC. 

And  since  "  there's  safety  in  a  multitude 

Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said, 
Or  some  one  for  hira,  in  some  sage,  grave  mood ; — 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  displayed 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 

'VVhero'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade. 
Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness ; — 

XXX. 

But  as  "  there's  safety"  grafted  in  the  number 
'*  Of  counsellors,"  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 

A  lar^e  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber ; 
Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks  ; 

And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some's 

Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 
For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 

To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimatbn  ; 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

XXXII. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey 'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  eitlier  wife  or  maki ; — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorions. 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious ; 

XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 
A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.    Gaze 

Ufjon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men. 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 

The  praise  of  peraecution.    Gaze  again 
On  the  most  favor*d ;  and  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  sunset  haloes  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 

What  can  ye  recognise  7 — a  gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address. 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express  ; 

Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  flue, — 
At  least  his  manner  sufTexs  not  to  guess, 

That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chineee"- 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace:  his  "  Nil  adrntrarf^^ 
Was  what  hs  call'd  the  **  Art  of  Happiness ;" 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary. 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 


I  [Seeaitf«,  p.671.] 

«  r**  The  creed  of  Zoroaster,  which  naturallv  occurs  to  un- 
assisted reason  as  a  mode  of  accoonting  for  the  mingled  ez- 
ittence  of  good  and  enl  in  the  visible  world,— that  t>elief 
which,  m  one  modificnlion  or  another,  supposes  the  co- 
nctstence  of  a  benevolent  and  malevolent  nnnciple,  which 
contend  together  without  either  being  able  decisively  to  pre- 
vail over  his  antagonist,— leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply 
impressed  on  the  haman  miod  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 


However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary  : 

Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress  : 
And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for 

{Now  for  a  common-place  I)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within~ef  ctttera.    Shall  I  go  ou?— No  ! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor, 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  ga 

Poor  thing !  How  frequently,  by  me  and  othen, 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers ! 

XXXVII. 
I'll  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : — 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  7 
Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 
Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 

About  a  liquid  glasRful  will  remain  ; 
And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 
Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape  : 

XXXVIII. 

'Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons. 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 
When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  Northwest  Passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Pole, 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage,) 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost, 
(A  chance  still,)  'tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost 

XI* 

And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman ; 

While  those  who  are  not  beginners  should  have  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 

With  his  gray  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense. 
The  dreary  "  Fuimiis*'  of  all  things  human. 

Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  thread's  spun  out 

Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout 

XLI. 
But  heaven  must  be  diverted ;  its  diversion 

Is  sometunes  truculent — but  never  mind : 
The  worid  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 

(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 
And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Penrian,' 

Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 


author  of  eviU  so  tremendous  in  all  the  effects  of  which  cre- 
dulity accounts  him  the  pnmary  cause,  a«  to  that  of  his  great 
opponent  who  is  loved  and  adore  1  a5  the  father  of  all  that  is 
good  and  bountiful.  Nay,  such  is  the  timid  scrviblvt»f  hnnmu 
nature,  that  the  worshinpers  will  negl<:ct  the  aUnr  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  inaii  that  of  Arimancfl  :  trn'^tjng  with 
indifference  to  the  well  known  mercy  "f  the  one,  while  they 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  irritating  the  vei.4i*rn1  jealousy  of  the 
awful  father  of  evil."— Si  a  W.  Sco  t  :  :  iJrmonolofy,  p.  8&] 


XUI. 

The  Engiiflli  winter — ending  in  Jnlyy 

To  recommence  in  Aogust — ^now  was  done. 

'TIS  the  postillion's  peradise :  wheels  fly; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  nm. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 
Man's  pity 's  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  preminng  that  said  son  at  ccrflege 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

XLIIL 

The  London  winter's  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don't  err 
In  this :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 
-  Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack. 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

xuv. 

When  its  qutcksilTei's  down  at  zero, — lo! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten  Row 

Sleeps  from  uie  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  &ces, 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 
They  and  their  bills,  "  Arcadians  both,***  an  left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains  ?  Of  hope  the  full  possession, 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift, 

At  a  long  date — ^till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one— 
Hawk'd  alwut  at  a  discount,  small  or  large ; 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVL 

But  these  are  trifles.    Downward  flies  my  lord. 
Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  cairiage. 

Away  I  away  !  **  Fresh  horses !"  are  the  word, 
And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 

The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored  ; 
The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 

Their  fee ;  but  ere  the  watered  wheels  may  bin  hence. 

The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVII. 

'TIS  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey — 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen : 

Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint, — "  Con  viaggino  i  Ricchi  /"* 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I've  travell'd ;  and  what's  travel. 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVIIL 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.    Tw  perhaps  a  pity. 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her. 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty. 


Ere  patriots  their  tme  ctmm 
Bat  there's  no  shoaling  {wky 


;>titt 


XUX. 

Fve  done  with  my  tirade,    like  world  v»« 
The  twice  two  Ihousaad,  for  whom  ^aztl& 

Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alooe— 
That  is,  with  thirty  servanu  fior  pacwW* 

As  many  gneels,  or  more ;  before  whom 
As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  laid. 

Let  none  accuse  old  Elngland  s  hosfkitahliiy — 

Its  quantity  is  bat  condensed  lo  qoafity. 

L. 
Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeon. 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansioii  very  fine ; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  yeaa. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  kmger  tixM, 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  throo^ 
And  oaks  as  olden  as  tlieir  pedigree  [; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

U. 

A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure :  such  is  modem  &iim: 

Th  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same  ; 

When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  aotuid  grows  oofcd. 
The  Morning  Post  was  foretoost  to  prorfaim 

"  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day» 

Loid  H.  AmundeviUe  and  Lady  A. 

LU. 

"  We  understand  the  splendkl  host  tntemlB 

To  entertain,  this  antumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friendi ;       [c 

Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  from  soorces  qoafis 
The  Duke  of  D the  diooting  season  spemk. 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd ; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition, 
Tlie  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  miasioB.** 

LUL 
And  thns  we  see — ^who  doubia  the  Motaiaf  Peat' 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  **  Thirty^nhM," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  moit'»^ 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  aht&e, 
Deck'd  by  the  raj-s  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who.  Pope  says,  **greatly  daring  dine.*— 
Tis  odd,  but  true, — last  war  the  News  aboimded 
More  with  these  dinnen  than  the  kiPd  or  wiioaded ; — 

UV. 

As  thus:  "  On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  <finner ; 

Present,  Lords  A.  R  C."— Earis,  diSsea^  by  muM 
Announced  with  no  leas  pomp  than  victory*a  wiancv: 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column ;  date,  **  Fahnoulh.  There  has  lately  baoi  heie 

The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  kiMTWii  to  fame ; 
\^liose  loss  in  the  late  actioQ  we  legnt: 
The  vacancies  are  fiU'd  op    see  Gaaette." 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whiriM  the  noble  pair« — 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,*— of  a  rich  and  rve 

Miz'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  aJlov 


»  "  Arcades  ambo." 

«  ["  Thus  the  rich  travel 

*  [Byron  was  too  ^ood  by  nature  for  what  he  wished  to  be 
—he  could  not  dram  the  blood  of  the  cavaliers  out  of  his 
veins— he  could  not  cover  the  coronet  all  over  with  the  red 


night-cap :— hence  that  self^refiroaehnf  metanehehr  wliteh 
was  eternally  crossing  and  luuierruig  hisa,— hence  the  cUri 
heavrng  of  soul  with  which  he  most  bare  writxeo,  id  hat 
Italian  viUeggistura,  this  glorious  deaertpoon  of  has  own  loi:  . 
ancestral  seau— Lockhast,  ISM.] 
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Few  specimens  yet  left  ub  can  compare 

Withal  :*  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 
Because  the  monks  preferred  a  hill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind." 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosomM  in  a  happy  valley, 

CrownM  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Dmid  oak 
Stood  like  Garactacus  in  act  to  rally 

His   host,  with   broad  arms   'gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  mnrmuHd  like  a  bird.' 

LVII. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,* 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  aud  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wild-fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
Aud  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix*d  upon  the  flood. 

LVIII. 
Its  outlet  dasHM  into  a  deep  cascade, 

SpaiiEling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 
Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allay *d. 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  chnreh  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screon*d  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear'd — a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o*er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart. 
Which   monm'd   the    power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 

1  [**  The  front  of  Newstead  Abbev  has  a  most  noble  and 
majestic  l^M)earance ;  being  built  in  the  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a  cathearal,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles.**— Alt.  HtutaUad^  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  zii.] 

s  [**  How  sweetly  in  front  looked  the  transparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remains,  (equalletl  by  no  architec- 
ture scarcely  in  the  kingdom,  except  that  of  York  cathedral.) 
banked  bv  the  most  splendid  field  t)eatities,  diversified  by  the 
swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted  1"—Tmoro- 
TUN'a  NoUinghoMiskirr.] 

>  ['« The  t)eautiful  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was 
nchlf  ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of 
deer,  and  numberless  fine  spreading  oaks,  is  now  dmded 
and  subdivided  into  Uanay^lMA 

«  [See  oKic,  p.  463  :*- 

"  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more : 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  1  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore ; 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  nieraorv  make. 
Ere  fAol  or  tkom  can  fade  these  eyes  before."-- 

EjnatU  to  Augusta.} 

•  {See  prnte,  V'  ^8.] 

*  C"  In  \\e  boW'Window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstk'ds  Priory,  vis.  England,  with  a  chief  azure,  in 


But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 
But  in  the  war  which   struck  Charles   from  his 
throne, 

When  each  house  was  a  fortalice— as  tell 
Hie  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone, — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 

For  those  who  know  not  to  resign  or  reign.* 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd. 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-bom  Child," 

With  her  bon  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round. 
Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd  ; 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  wonhip  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

LXII. 
A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings, 
Throngli  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter. 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 
Now  yawns  all  desolate:  now  loud,  now  fainter. 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  antliem,  where  the  silenced  choir 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

LXIIL 
But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven. 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 

Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  aroh,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall. 
And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon*s  statue,^  warm 
In  Eg3rpt's  reys,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  gny  rain,  with  a  voice  to  charm : 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  over  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve  ;  but  such 

The  fact : — Pve  heard  it,— once  perhaps  too  much.* 

the  middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Ifary  with  Babe  or."— 
Thobotoh.] 

*  [The  history  of  this  wonderful  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this : — Herodotus,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  wa<«  shown  the 
fragments  of  a  colossus,  thrown  down  .«ome  years  before  by 
Cambyses.  This  he  calls  Memnon  ;  but  says  not  a  syllable 
respecting  its  emitting  a  vocal  sound  ;  a  prodig>'  which  a]> 
pears  to  have  been  an  ader-thought  of  the  prie.sts  of  Thebes. 
The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered  by  the  sand 
for  many  ages  ;  it  is  that  which  yet  remains  on  it?)  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travel- 
lers.—In  a  word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a  trick, 
not  ill  adapted  to  such  a  place  as  Egypt,  where  men  went, 
and  still  go,  with  a  face  of  foolish  wonderment,  predisposed 
to  swallow  the  grossest  absurdities.  The  sound,  (fur  some 
sound  there  was,)  I  incline  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  excavation  near  the  plmth,  the  sides  of 
which  might  l>e  struck,  at  a  preconcerted  moment,  \^ith  a 
bar  of  sonorous  metal.  Even  Savary,  who  saw  nothing  but 
prodig[ie8  in  Egypt,  treats  this  foolish  affair  as  an  artifice  of 
the  priests.  So  much  for  the  harp  of  Memnon !— GirFoao. 
See  also  Sir  David  Brewster's  Natural  Magic^  p.  S34.] 

•  ["  Next  to  the  apartment  called  Kin^  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  slept  there,  is  the 
sounding  gallery,— so  called  from  a  very  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses."— Art.  A'riMfcW,  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  zii.] 
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LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd,* 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  gush'd  throngh  grim  mouths  of  granite 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent        [made. 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 

The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween : 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 
Still  unimpaired,  to  decorate  the  scene  f 

The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk, 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXVII. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chamben,  joinM 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Mi|7ht  shock  a  connoisseur  ;  but  when  combined, 
FormM  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts ; 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  bo  true  to  nature. 

LXVIII 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter*d  earls. 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation : 
And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station : 
And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls : 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

Judfires  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  Uie  sight. 
As  hinting  more  (unleas  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  "Star  Chamber"  than  of  "  Habeas  Corpus." 

LXX. 

Grenerals,  some  all  in  armor,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead  ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  containM  the  steed ; 

And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 

But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision. 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories. 


1 1"  From  the  windows  of  the  gallery  over  the  cloisters, 
we  see  the  cloister  court,  with  a  basin  m  the  centre,  used  as 
a  stew  for  fish,  &c.'*->  Art.  NetaaUad,  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.] 

>  C"  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  possessing,  If  possible,  a 
more  venerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of 
the  ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  lie 
in  silent  repose  under  the  flagged  pavement.  The  ancient 
chapel,  too,  is  still  entire ;  its  ceiling  is  a  very  handsome 


There  rose  a  Carlo  Ddee  or  a  Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Satratorv^i  :*  I 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 

In  Vemet's  ocean  lights ;  and  there  tbe  stsries 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spaguoletto  tainted 
His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  oamted. 

LXXIL 
Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lomhie ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darknese  equal  light, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anehorile : — 
But,  lo !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  Tain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  a|^t : 
His  bell-month'd  goUet  makes  me  feel  quite  Daoirii*    i 
Or  Dutch  with  thirsi— What,  ho !  a  flask  of  RheDiafa 

LXXIIL 

0  reader !  if  that  thoa  canst  read, — and  know,  I 
'Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read,  : 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  mmt  go 
Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  hare  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning ; — (thoogh  , 

That  clause  is  hard ;)  and  secondly,  proceed ;  j 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end---<»r,  sinning       ■ 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 

LXXIV. 
But,  reader,  thon  hast  patient  been  of  late,  j 

While  I,  without  remoiae  of  rhyme,  or  fear, 
Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 

Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  aactioneer. 
That  poeta  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer's  "  catalogue  of  ships"  is  clear ;  , 

But  a  mere  modem  must  be  moderate— 

1  spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate.  I 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  wuth  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  eujoy  its  sweets. 

The  com  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket : — lynx-liko  is  his  aim  ; 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/uZ  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges!  Ah,  brilliant  phe8«aoti! 

And  ah,  ye  poachers ! — 'Tia  no  sport  for  peasaots. 

LXXVI. 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o'er  which  the  far  festoon  < 
The  red  g^pe  in  the  sunny  lands  of  i 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  \ 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong* 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  teU  her. 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVII. 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 
Which  makes  the  southern  antmnn's  day  appear 

As  if  'twould  to  a  second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 

specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  springtng  archss^*— Art 
Newatead^  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ziij 
»  SaTvator  Rosa- 
ce Whate'er  Lorraine  light  touched  with  softening !>«« 
Or  »a»age  Rosa  dash'o,  or  learned  Poussin  drew." 

Thomsojv*s  Cm$tU  •/  /«**«'■)  , 
« If  I  err  not,  *•  your  Dane"  is  one  of  la^o'a  cataiogBe  ol  . 
nations  "  exquisite  in  their  drinking." 

I 
I 


Canto  xiii. 
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Of  in-door  comforta  itiU  ihe  hath  a  mine, — 

The  eoa^oal  firea,  the  **  eariicflt  of  the  year;"* 
Without  duoTB,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow, 
Aa  whai  is  lost  in  green  is  gained  in  yellow. 

LXXVIII. 

And  for  the  effeminate  viUeggiatura —  [chase, 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hoonds— she  hath  the 

So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  hia  beada  to  join  the  jocund  race ; 

Even  Nimrod'a  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dora,* 
And  wear  the  Melton  jacket'  for  a  space : 

If  she  Imth  no  wild  boani,  she  hath  a  tame 

Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Coiiststeii  of — ^we  give  the  sex  the  pa&~^ 

The  Ducheos  of  Fitz-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabby ; 
The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey  ;>-Miss  Eclat, 

MiM  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  0*Tabby, 
And  Mm.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw: 

AIro  the  honorable  Mn.  Sleep, 

Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 

LXXX. 

With  other  Counteeses  of  Blank — ^but  rank ; 

At  once  the  *'  lie"  and  the  "  ^lite"  of  crowds ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filtered  in  a  tank. 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  tam'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  "  pasR^e"  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 
Fonns  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "  Aroint 

Thee,  witch  !**•  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

**  Omn^  tulit  punctum,  que  miscuit  utile  dulcu" 

LXXXII. 

I  can*t  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  pot  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie  ; 

Also  a  so*«o  matron  boldly  fight 
Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 

And  shine  the  very  Siria^  of  the  spheres, 

leaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarleas  sneera 

LXXXIIL 

I  have  seen  more  than  Til  say : — but  we  will  see 

How  our  vUleggtatura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta*en  at  hazard  as  the  rhjrme  may  run. 


*  [♦*  Gray's  emitted  stanza— 

*  Here  scatter'd  oft,  the  earl%e$i  of  the  ytar. 

By  hands  unaieen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here, 
And  httio  foot^tteps  lightly  print  the  ground/ 
IS  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Elei^y.    I  wonder  that  he  could  have 
the  heart  to  omit  it."— Byroa  Disry,  Feb.  1821.] 

*  Id  Assyria. 

*  [For  a  graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  bead- 


L. 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scattered  amongst  these, 
lliere  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Farolles,  too,  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate :  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer*d  as  a  six  weeks'  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottlodeep,  the  mi^ty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — duke, 
"  Ay,  every  inch  a"  duke  ;  there  were  twelve  peers 

Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ean 

For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 
There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dean ! 

All  song  and  sentiment ;  whose  hearts  were  set 

Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet 

LXXXVL 

There  were  four  Honorable  Misters,  whose 

Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than  after  ; 

There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,        [here, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  dcign'd  to  waft 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse  ; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 

Because-HRich  was  his  magic  power  to  please^ 

The  dice  seem'd  charm'd,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXVIL 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician. 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 

Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Flantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet 

LXXXVIIL 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jefferies  Hards- 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skilPd,         [man,* 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation. 
He  had  his  judgo*s  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX- 

Good  company's  a  chcos-board — ^there  are  kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ;  the  world's 
a  game } 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 

My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 
Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim. 

Alighting  rarely : — ^were  she  but  a  hornet. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it 


quarters  of  the  English  chase,  see  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xlvij.  p.  SI 6.] 

*  i"  Aroint  tketf  wUeh!  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries."  — 
Macbeth.] 

•  Siria, «.  e.  bitch-star. 

"  [George  Hardinge,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  Welsh  iudaes, 
died  in  1616.  His  works  were  collected,  in  1818,  by  Mr. 
Nichols.] 
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xc. 

I  had  forgotten— but  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgreanon 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echo'd  yet 

With  his  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression, 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  displayed — 
**  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made." 

XCI. 

Proud  of  his  "  Hear  hims !"  proud,  too,  of  his  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning,  (just  enough  to  quote,) 

He  reveird  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effrontery, 
"  His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCII. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed,* 

Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education  ; 

But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed : 

Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 

But  sometimes  stumbliiig  over  a  potato, —  [Cato. 

While  Strougbow*s  beet  things  might  have  come  from 

XCIIL 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  ^olian  harp. 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord. 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow*s  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — one  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred. 
This  by  his  heart— his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat. 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  t6te-li-tdte. 
The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Molidre's  bite : 
Society  is  smoothed  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  background — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
ProfesBions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  naught  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit :  for  though  your  fools  abound. 

They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  puU. 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored, 

XCVI. 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 

And,  gentle  reader !  when  yon  gather  meaning. 
You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — ^modest  Ruth. 

I       1  [Curran  and  Erskine.] 

*  "  Mrs.  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  blas- 
phemous to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church."  This  dogma 
was  broached  to  her  husband—the  best  Christian  in  any 
book.— See  Joseph  Andrtw*. 


Farther  I'd  quote,  but  Scriptiire  intervening 
Forbids.    A  great  impression  hi  iny  yo^ 
Was  made  by  Mhl  Adams,  ndiere  she  cries, 
"  That  Scriptures  out  of  chmdi  are  UaaphenueiL'^ 

XCVII. 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  in  this  vile  ag« 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gteanings  be  not  grist 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  Conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  conmion-place  book,  had  a  page 

Prepared   each   mom   for  eveniagBL     "List,   oh 
list!"— 

"  Alas,  poor  j^ost !" — ^What  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  boa-ntots ! 

XCVIIL 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conrenation. 
By  many  windings  to  their  dever  clinch  ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 
Nor  hate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inek^ 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  sensation. 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test. 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  best 

XCIX- 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts ; 

The  party  we  have  touch'd  on  were  tlie  giieit& 
There  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragodts  or  roasts^ 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests  | 

That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  siiiuer ! — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  d^wi^  on  dinner.' 


Witness  the  lands  which  **  flow'd  with  milk  and  honey," 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites ; 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money. 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sonoy ; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites ; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash !  Ah !  who  would  kise  tfaeeT 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee.' 

CI. 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  riioot. 

Or  hunt :  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  wgaA^ 

The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fruit ; 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 

For  cimui  is  a  growth  of  English  root,  : 

Though  nameless  in  our  language : — ^we  retort 

The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate         , 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate.  ' 

cn. 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  library, 

And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictures,  | 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteoosiy, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictnreSi 
Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high. 

Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectnns, 
Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix,  i 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 

*  ["  A  man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  UT 
thing  than  he  does  of  his  dinner ;  and  if  he  cannot  ftX  tfasi  \ 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuiacyux  otlier 
things.*'— Johnson.] 
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cm. 

But  none  wero  *'  g^n^  :*'  the  i^reat  honr  of  union 
Was  ninf^  by  dinner's  knell ;  till  then  oil  were 

Mwtani.of  their  own  time—or  in  conunnnion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  aud  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast 

CIV.      ♦ 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale^ 
Met  the  mom  as  they  might     If  fine,  they  rode. 

Or  walk*d  ;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale, 
Sun^r,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad  ; 

Discussed  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail, 
Aud  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  cramm*d  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — ^because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle. 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVI. 

Then  there  were  billiards ;  cards,  too,  but  fw  dice ; — 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honor  plays ; — 

Boats  when  'twas  water,  skating  when  'twas  ice, 
And  the  hard  frost  destroy'd  the  scentmg  days : 

And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice, 
Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says : 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  tzbut  to  pull  it' 

CVII. 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ; 

Tlie  conversazione ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet) 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

CVIII. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days* 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Display'd  some  sylph -like  figures  in  its  maze ; 
Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 

Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 
Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 


1  It  would  bare  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This  sen- 
tiniental  saTase,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst  the 
novclisUt)  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and 
old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  leca 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,— the 
I  crudest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  tallc  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish  ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his 
eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a  single  bile  is  worth  to  him 
more  than  all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  flsh  bite 
best  on  a  rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fish- 
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CIX. 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart. 

Discussed  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres: 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their  art, 

To  mtroduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years, 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it : 
And  then,  even  Men,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it 

ex. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocmtic 

In  this  our  party ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold, 

As  Phidiau  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 
There  now  are  no  Squve  Westerns  as  of  old ; 

And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic, 
But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 

We  have  no  accomplish'd  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 

But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London*8  noon : 
But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  color  soon  ! 
Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters, 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 
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Xr  fit>m  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss— 
But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Satum  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

II. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast. 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 
After  due  seareh,  your  faith  to  any  question  7 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  tlie  stake  fast 
You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  7 


ery  have  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them ;  even  net 
lishing,  trawling,  Ac.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  Bui 
angling !— no  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

**  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew,— as  homane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  aa  any  in  the 
world,— was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies, 
and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the  extravagancies  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  reading  ovar 
the  MS.— •«  Audi  alteram  partem.*— I  Isavs  it  to  oouttsr- 
balance  my  own  observation. 
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III. 

For  me,  I  know  nanght ;  noihing  I  deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn ;  and  what  know  ymi. 

Except  perhaps  that  yoa  were  bom  to  die? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  oat  imtnie. 

An  age  may  come.  Font  of  Eternity, 
When  nothing  ahall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  callM,  ia  a  thnig  which  make*  men  weep» 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  paai'd  in  deep. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  coret  moat ;  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  qnieaoent  day ! 
The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 

At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditom  regret) 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  mshing  bfeath. 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 


'Tis  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  everywhere ; 

And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perti&ps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  wont  to  know  it : — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawus^ — ^you  can't  gaxe  a  minute, 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it 

VI. 
'Tis  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 

Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 
And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  minor 

Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confessiont 
The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error. 

To  the  tffiibioiofi ;  a  secret  prepoasesBon, 
To   plunge  with  all   your  fears—but  where?     Toa 

know  not. 
And  that's  the  reaaon  why  you  do— or  do  not 

VII. 

But  what's  this  to  the  purpose  7  you  will  say. 

Gent  reader,  nothing ;  a  mere  speculation. 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — ^^tis  my  way, 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occaaioa 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis. 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common  places 

VIII. 
You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  aaith, 

"  Fling  up  a  straw,  'twill  diow  the  way  the  wind 
Wows;" 
And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath. 

Is  poesyt  according  as  the  mind  glows  ; 
A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death* 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws: 
And  mine*s  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise, 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  playa. 

DC 

The  worid  is  all  before  me— or  behind  ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same. 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ; — 

Of  passions,  too,  I  have  proved  enough  to  blame. 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame ; 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  faiiiy  knockM  it  up  with  ihyma. 


I  have  brought  this  worid  ahoul  my  4 
The  other :  that's  to  say,  the  cltjgy     wfatt 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  thetr  thnndei 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  frw. 

And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  onoe  i 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  dise<ivcriny  new. 

In  yooth  I  wrote  because  my  nmid  wns  finll. 

And  now  because  1  feel  it  gvowiaf  doU. 

XL 

But  "  why  then  publish  T* — ^There  are  no  rvvrntib 
Of  fame  or  profit  when  the  world  grtiw*  weary. 

I  ask  in  turn, — ^Why  do  vou  play  at  cards  7 

Why  drink?   Why  read?— To   make   sttme    bsi 
leas  dreary. 

It  occnpies  roe  to  turn  back  regards 
On  what  I've  seen  or  pondered,  sad  «r  diecvr  : 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink — ^I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XIL 

I  think  that  were  I  certmm  of  snccesB, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line : 
So  long  I  ve  battled  either  more  or  less. 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 
This  feeling  'tis  not  easy  to  cxprves. 

And  yet  'tis  not  afiected,  I  opine. 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  i 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  loing. 

xin. 

Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fictioa 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts. 
Of  coune  with  some  reserve  and  slight  rrttiietiBB* 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  \ 
And  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  < 

For  too  much  troth,  at  fiiat  sight,  ne'er  attracts ; 
And  were  her  object  only  what's  call'd  glory. 
With  more  ease  too  sliei*d  tell  m  diflerent  story. 

XIV. 
Love,  war,  a  tempest — aursly  there's  variety  ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lueufaratioB  ; 
A  bird's-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wiW.  Society ; 

A  dight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every 
If  you  have  naught  else,  here's  at  least  satiety. 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  CanlasL 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon. 

Is  one  of  which  there's  no  description  recent: 
The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant, 
Here  is  a  sameneM  in  its  gems  and  eimi&e, 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  agca, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVL 

With  much  to  excite,  there's  little  to  exalt ; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  thnea; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  &alt ; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crnMS ; 
Factitious  pasaons,  wit  without  nwch  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  snUinieo 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth  ;  a  smooth  muuutwi| 
Of  chancier,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any.' 

1  [•*  But  why  then  pablish  l-^Jianvills,  the  poUle. 
And  knowing  Walsh,  wouU  tell  me  I  eould  wnte.* 
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XVII. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  like  eoldiera  off  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  f^adty  leave  the  drill ; 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  thera  hick  afraid, 

And  they  mo«t  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  still 
Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade ; 

But  when  of  the  finrt  si^t  yon  have  had  yoor  fill, 
It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 
This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 

XVIII. 

Wheu  we  have  made  onr  love,  and  gamed  onr  gaming, 
Dreas'd,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 

With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senatori  declaiming ; 
Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score. 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 
There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  *'  ci-dwant  jeunea  hommea*'  who  stem 

The  stream,  nor  leave  the  worid  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 
*Tis  said — indeed  a  genera]  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  sncceeded  in  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 

To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 
And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 
My  lady*s  prattle,  filtered  through  her  woman. 

XX 

But  this  canH  well  be  true,  just  now ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

Tve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  wheu  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  iuditers 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential. 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  7 

'Tis  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describe. 

XXI. 

*<  Haud  ignara  houor  ;*'  these  are  Nugm,  "  quorum 
Para  parva  fui,    but  still  art  and  part. 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 

Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  'em, 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 

"  Vetabo  Cereris  aaerum  qui  vulgariV^ — * 

Which  means  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 

XXII. 

And  therefore  what  I  throw  oflT  is  ideal — 
Ii0wer*d.  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  freemasons ; 

Which  beam  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 
As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 

The  grand  arcauum  *8  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 
My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 

And  thera  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 

In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIII. 

Alas !  worlds  fall— «nd  woman,  since  she  fell'd 
The  worid  (as,  shice  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  bath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held) 
Has  not  yet  given  op  the  practice  quite. 

Pbof  thing  of  usages !  coerced,  compell'd, 
Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  o(t  when  right, 

Condemned  to  childbed,  as  men  for  their  sins 

Have  shaving  too  entaiTd  upon  their  chins, — 

1  CHor.  Carm.  1.  iii.  od.  S.] 


XXIV. 
A  daily  plague,  which  iu  the  aggregate 

May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 
But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  snflbrings  of  their  she  condition  ? 
Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 
Their  kive,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education. 
But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difficult.  Heaven  knows, 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  fh>m  off  her  fetter. 

That — --but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose 
(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  7  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen  7 

XXVI. 

"  Petticoat  influence"  is  a  great  reproach. 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach  ; 

But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought, 

By  various  joltings  of  Iife*s  hackney  coach. 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVIL 
Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored. 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil. 
Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard, 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 
A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 
A  cure  for  grief — ^for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  7 

XXVIII. 
And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day, 

With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 
When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple 's  flowing. 
And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 
'Tis  pleasant,  if  than  any  thing  is  pleasant. 
To  catch  a  ^impse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 

We  left  onr  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  climate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs, 

Thongh  certainly  more  difficult  to  riiyme  at. 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shmes. 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  snblime  at, 
Are  there  dt  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showen,  and  mists,  and  sleet. 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  bo  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difliculties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  qwil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Fmbarras'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  uid  water. 
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XXXI. 

Juan — in  thk  respect,  at  least,  like  aaints — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  aorta. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 
In  campa,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints, 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  co^d  be  most  things  to  all  women, 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  the  men. 

XXXIL 
A  fox -bunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

*Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger : 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  tum'd  avenger, 
So  that  his  hone,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack. 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

XXXIII. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause. 
He  clear'd  hedce,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 

And  never  eranea,^  and  made  but  few  "faux  pas,** 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  faiL 

He  broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then. 

And  once  o*er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV, 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 
He  acquitted  both  himself  and  hone :  the  squires 

Marveird  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 
The  boois  cried  "  Dang  it !  who'd  have  thoogfat 
it?"— Sires, 

The  Nestors  of  the  spoiling  generation. 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires  ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper>in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
But  leaps,  and  bunts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes ; 

Yet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  Mushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ajsk'd  next  day,  **  If  men  ever  hunted  twice  ?"* 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a  quality  unconunon 

To  eariy  risen  after  a  long  chase. 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

Decembei's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race, — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 
AVho  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner, — 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 


»  Cftwiinf .— "  To  crime"  is,  or  was,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a  gentleman's  stretchingout  hisnecliover  a  hedge, 
*'  to  look  before  he  leaped ;"— a  pause  in  his  *•  vaulting  am- 
bition," which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  delay  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  the 
equestrian  skeptic.  "  Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the 
leap,  let  me  !"— was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as^ 
pirant  on  again ;  and  to  good  purpose :  for  though  **  the  horse 
and  rider^  misht  fell,  they  make  a  gap  through  wUch,  and 
OTer  him  and  ois  steed,  the  field  might  follow. 


XXXVIL 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  lh«  alsit, 
Ajid  shone  in  the  best  part  oi  ^iaingnt. 

By  humoring  always  what  they  migfat  i 
And  listening  to  the  topics  noost  in  vofor  i 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert  ; 
And  smiling  but  in  seeiet— coniiiBg  nfpie  ! 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  aa  enar  eleuttr>— 

In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hmreg, 

xxxvni. 

And  dien  he  danced ; — all  foteigneiB  esed 
The  serious  Angles  in  the  eleqncQce 

Of  pantomime ;— ^e  danced,  I  say*  right  walk 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  ^ood  sense 

A  thing  in  footing  indispensable ; 
He  danced  without  theatrical  preteoory 

Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  wi 

Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  { 


XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kepi  within  doe  beii^« 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figiiit^ ; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  gnmad,* 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  h«  visor ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  nmnd. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigor. 

Such  classic  pas — sans  flaws — set  off  onr  here. 

He  glanced  like  a  peieonified  Bolera  ;* 

XL. 

Or  like  a  flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 
In  Guido's  famous  fresco,*  which  alone 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 
Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  workTs  eote  thiane^ 

The  "  tout  ensemble"  of  his  movements  wore  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  sliown. 

And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for  to  the  dolor 

Of  bards  and  prosen,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLL 
No  marvel  then  he  was  a  fmverite ; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  ailiiiired  ; 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  by  no  meaas  so  qiute ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  conld  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  mach  wmfimd. 
The  DnchesB  of  Fitx-Fiitke,  mho  loved  **  trmcf- 

serie,** 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  **  agaetrieJ^ 

XLH. 

She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  fuU-Uown  btoode^ 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  mande. 

I'd  rather  not  say  what  miglit  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground  ; 

Besides,  there  might  be  falsehood  in  whal*a  alalcd : 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet 


*  See  bis  Letters  to  his  Son. 

*  t "  as  she  skimai\]  along* 

Her  flying  feet  unbaih*d  on  biUotws  huag.*^~DavBxs*« 

*  [A  Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  Ixreluesa.! 

*  [Guido's  most  celebrated  work,  in  the  palaces  of  Rontfv 
is  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Palaate  Raspt|^esi,~ 
BavAJiT.] 
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XLIir. 
This  noble  penonage  be^n  to  look 

A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 
But  such  email  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke ! 

'Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Extremely  disa^eable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer*d  ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown* d ; 
Some  hoped  thtugs  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd  ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  nc*er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard ; 

Some  looked  perplox'd,  and  othere  look*d  profound : 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  liord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

XLV. 

But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke. 
Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affiur : 

True,  he  was  fdwent,  and,  'twas  rumored,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 
Her  gayetios,  none  had  a  right  to  stare : 

Theirs  was  that  host  of  unions,  past  all  doubt, 

Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out 

XLVI. 
But,  oh  !  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 
My  Dian  of  the  Epheeians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess*  conduct  free  ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XL  VII. 

There's  naught  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy  : 

*Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face. 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh. 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity. 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
Consoling  us  with — "  Would  you  had  thought  twice  ! 
Ah !  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice  !'* 

XLVIII. 

0  Job !  you  had  two  friends :  one's  quite  enough. 
Especially  when  we  axe  ill  at  ease  ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather 's  rough. 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off. 
As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 

When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other. 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.* 

XLIX. 
But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been,  [not — 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me :  yet  i  care 

1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen  [not 
Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 


>  In  Swift's  or  Horace  Walpole's  letters  I  think  it  is  men- 
tioned that  eotnebody,  regretting  the  loss  of  s  friend,  was 
answered  by  a  universal  Pylades :  **  When  I  lose  one,  I  go 
to  the  Saint  Janies's  Coffee-house,  and  take  another."  I  re- 
collect having  beard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.— Sir  W. 
D.  was  a  gre4t  gamester.   Coming  m  one  day  to  the  Club  of 


Tia  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not ; 
"Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  wo, 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast. 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so," 
Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past. 

Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  "  hon09  more*/* 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LL 

Tlie  Lady  Adeline's  serene  sererity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend. 

Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 
Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend : 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 
But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 

His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LII. 

These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years — 
And  hers  were  those  which  can  fiice  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 
And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration — 

Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young,  gentleman's  fit  education. 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap  year,  whose  leap, 

In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heapw 

LIII. 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty — 
Say  seven-and-twenty  ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

O  Time  !  why  dost  not  pause  ?     Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Reset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower. 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  beet: 
'Twas  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 

For  she  had  seen  the  worid  and  stood  its  test, 
As  I  have  said  in — I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  this  time ; — but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty. 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  yean  in  plenty. 

LV. 
At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  "  The  happiest  of  men." 

which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  obserred  to  look  melan' 
choly.  *'  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  William  ?''  cried  Hare,  of 
facetious  memory.  '*  Ah  •"  replied  Sir  W.,  "  I  have  just 
hat  poor  Lady  D.**— *'  Lott !  What  at  T  Qmrnst  or  HoMmrd  f» 
was  Ibe  eonsoialory  rejoinder  of  the  querist. 
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LVL 

SincT  then  die  had  sparkled  througrh  three  glowing 
Admired,  adored ;  but  also  so  correct,         [wiiiten. 

That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinteis. 
Without  the  apparel  of  beiofr  circumspect : 

They  could  not  eyen  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect 

She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage. 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 

Lvn. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  firp-flica  Hew  around  her. 
Those  little  glittercrs  of  the  London  night ; 
I   But  none  of  these  possessed  a  sting  to  wound  her — 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  cozcomb*8  flight. 

Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profonnder  ; 
But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right ; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 

A  woman,  so  she*s  good,  what  does  it  signify  ? 

LVIII. 

I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand. 

Leaving  all-claretless  the  unmoistenM  throttle, 
Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 

I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

AVho  whiri  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand  ; 

I  hate  it  as  I  hate  an  argument, 

A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  *'  content.** 

LIX. 

*Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  nwta  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  tlie  earth ; 

So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 
I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 
Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth  ; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 

And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Ozenstiem.' 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  6clat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist. 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  saw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a  fauxpiu 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  lisf 
From  those  of  other  lands  unbiess'd  with  juries. 
Whoso  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is ; — ) 

LXL 

The  Lady  Adeline  reeolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXIL 
It  was  not  that  Ae  fear'd  the  very  worst . 

His  Grace  was  an  endurmg,  mamed  man. 
And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burat 

Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 


>  The  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said  to  his  son,  on 
the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  the  great  eflects  aris- 
ing from  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics : 
"  You  see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  are  governed."— cThe  true  story  is ;— 


Of  Doctors'  CommoDB ;  bat  sbe  dreaded  Gna 

The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talHrnaiB, 
And  next  a  quaitel  (as  be  wevn'd  to  finet) 
With  Lord  Augustus  Filz-Plantagenet. 

Lxia 

Her  Grace,  too,  paas'd  for  being  an  intri^saCe, 
And  somewhat  mechanU  in  ner  aiucnaMS  sph 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagoes*  wluctt  bi 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 

That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  tlaey  cms^ 
Find  oue,  each  day  of  the  deliglitfol  yeart 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  (nn/t  or  KKnr, 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — ^won't  let  yoa  go  : 

LXIV. 
The  sort  of  thing  to  tnm  a  young  man's  bead. 

Or  make  a  M^rter  of  him  in  l^e  end. 
No  wonder  then  a  porer  soul  should  di«ad 

This  sort  of  chaste  linimtn  for  a  friend  ; 
It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 

Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  irnd. 
'Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on. 
If  that  a  "  honne  fortune*'  be  really  **  &simr.*' 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart, 
W^hich  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  ac 

She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 
And  bade  him  counsel  Jnan.    With  a  amSe 

Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artleas  art 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile  ; 

And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  pmph^ 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  oC  it. 

LXVL 

Firstly,  he  said,  **  he  never  interfered 
In  anybody's  business  but  the  king's:** 

Next,  that  **  he  never  judged  from  what  appeared. 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things  :** 

Thirdly,  that  "  Juan  had  mom  brain  than  beard* 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading  serines  ;"* 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  sak!  twic«, 

"  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice.* 

LXVIL 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth — 
At  least  as  far  as  bi€n9ionee  allows: 

Tliat  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth  ; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows  ; 

Tliat  opposition  only  more  attaches — 

But  hero  a  messenger  brought  in  dispatches: 

LXVIIL 

And  being  of  the  council  call'd  *'  the  Pthry," 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet. 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation^i  delil ; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ys. 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet ; 

But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  bric^  appeadii. 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  ind«i. 


young  Oxenstiem,  on  being  told  he  was  to  proeeeJ  oo  amt 
diplomatic  mission,  expressed  his  doutxs  oi  his  owa  jiinr  i 
for  such  an  office.  The  old  Chancellor,  Uuirhinar.  ^wsm^fr^ 
— **  Nescis,  ml  fill,  quantuli  scienuft  guberaalur  muu^ua*) 
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hXUL 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  aUght  hint. 
Another  gentle  common*place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coin'd  in  convezaation*!  mint, 

And  paas,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  waa  in  % 
And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Ketired ;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kns*d  her, 

Loes  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honorable  man, 

Proud  (if  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing ; 

A  froodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  statrly,  formed  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdap,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain — 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 

Bot  tliere  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole^ 
I  don*t  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 

Which  pretty  women— the  sweet  souls ! — call  bouL 
Certeg  it  was  not  body  ;  he  was  well 

PioportionM,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 

And  in  each  circnmstance  of  love  or  war, 

Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

Lxxn. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  Tve  said — 

That  undefinable  "Je  ne  t^ais  qtwi" 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer^tf  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed ; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  MenelaQs : — 
But  tlins  it  is  some  women  will  betray  ns. 

Lxxin. 

Tbero  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes. 
Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 

By  turns  the  difibrence  of  the  several  sexes ; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 

The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 
The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved  ; 

But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur, 

Upon  whose  back  His  better  not  to  venture. 

LXXIV. 

A  something  allHinfficieut  for  the  heart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  7 
There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  marineni  afloat  without  a  chart,  [ing ; 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 

And  wheu  thev  have  made  the  shore  through  every 

^ts  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock.  [shock, 

LXXV. 

There  is  a  flower  call'd  **  Love  in  Idleness,*' 

For  which  8«>e  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  garden ; — 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 
And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon, 

If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 
I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden  ; — 

But  though  the  flower  is  difiPerent,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  "  Voild  la  Pervenche  ."•* 


>  See  *•  La  Xouvelle  lUloIse.^ 


LXXVI. 

Eureka  I  I  have  found  it !  What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness. 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labor's  an  indifierant  go-between ; 

Your  men  of  busineas  aro  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merehant-ehip,  the  Argo, 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  superoaigo. 

LXXVII. 
"  BeatuB  iUeproeul  7"  horn  "  negotiu,*^ 

Saith  Horace  ;  the  great  little  poet 's  wrong ; 
His  other  maxim,  "  Noscitur  d  aociif" 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song  ; 
Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 

Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 
Bot,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  theil  state  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

LXXVIII. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing, 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  6g  leaves — 

Tlie  eariiest  knowledge  from  the  troe  so  knowing, 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o*er  which  man  grieves. 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content ; 

Contented^  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice,  and  peiform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  aflidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it. 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXI. 

"  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love,"* — and  why  T 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  \ovke\f  subterraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  d-propo9  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXII. 

O  Wilberforce  !  thou  man  of  black  renown, 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing*or  say. 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down. 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa ! 

But  there's  another  little  thing,  I  own. 
Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day» 

And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights ;       [whites. 

You  have  freed  the  black9 — now  pray  shut  up  the 

•  Hot.  Epod.  Od.  ii.  >  [Ses  8h«ndan*s  •*  Cntta"] 
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LYXXIII. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot*  bully  Alexander ! 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Seaegal ; 
Teach  them  that "  sauce  for  gooee  is  sauce  for  gander,'* 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall  ? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis,  (since  the  p&y's  but  small ;) 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion,* 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 

Shut  up  the  worid  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out ; 

And  yon  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  puiBue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  mi^isatU  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  proye  beyond  a  single  doubt, 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  amon?  mankind  ; 
But  till  that  point  tTafpui  is  found,  alas ! 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion ; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  naught  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreckM, 

Because  'tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one ; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 
Its  mner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so  ;  but  that  love 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 

The  stone  of  Sysiphns,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feeUugs  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soiL 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove, 
No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 

Tlieir  union  was  a  model  to  behold, 

Serene  and  noble, — conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  yean, 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  claah'd : 
They  moved  like  stare  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  watere  wash'd. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appeara 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.* 

LXXXVIII. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  iuteutions  were  the  best, 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter: 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  ftan  she  guess'd. 
And  gather'd  as  they  run  like  growing  water 

Upon  her  mind ;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

FirmnesB  yclepl  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 
That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women. 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed : — 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 


1  [The  bald-coot  is  a  small  bird  of  prey  in  marshes.    The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  twldish.} 
*  [The  King's  palace  at  Brighton.] 


XC. 

Had  Buonaparte  woo  at  Watedoo, 

It  had  been  firmneas ;  mvw  'tis  pfttinftcirf  r 

Must  the  event  decide  belween  the  tv«t 
I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  saipacily 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  fitiae  and 
If  such  can  e*er  be  drawn  by  mMn*a  Ci 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline* 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  hcvoiae. 

XCI. 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  how  i^wwili  1  ^ 
I  think  not  she  was  then  in  h»T«  with  Joan  ; 

If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 

She  merely  felt  a  conunon  sympathy 
(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  false  or  true  one) 

In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  dangfr^ — 

Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  sctu^. 

XCIL 
She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 

Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  it>niaac« 
Platouism,  which  leads  so  oft  nmm 

Ladies  who  have  studied  frienddiip  but  in  France* 
Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance  ; 
But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be. 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIIL 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  aex 

Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  bbod. 
An  innocent  predominance  annex. 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendriiip 

And  your  true  feelings  fully  undenlood, 
No  friend  hke  to  a  woman  earth  dasoovcs% 
So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  kyvcva. 

XCIV. 
Love  bears  within  iti  breast  the  very  germ 

Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  t^  « 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 

Is  shown  through  nature*s  whole  anak>gie«  ;* 
And  how  should  &e  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skiem7 
Methinks  Love's  very  title  says  enough  z 
How  should  "  the  tender  passion"  e'er  be  toug-k  7 


xcv. 

Alas !  by  all  expenence,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  fnin 

Had  loven  not  some  reason  to  regiet 
The  passion  which  made  Solomoa  a  sany. 

Fve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  foiget 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  wont  of  any) 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives. 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCVL 

I've  also  seen  some  female  friends  CtM  odd. 

But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  proved 
That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin,  afannd. 

At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  Lcnre^ 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Opprrsdon  trod 

Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  oould  rrmove ; 
Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  tiatClt% 
Despite  the  snake  Societjr's  loud  rattlesL 

*  [See  mmti,  p.  46.] 

«  C"  These  violent  delighu  bare  vkileaC  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die.**— Xmmb  mad  Jidkt^ 
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XCVII. 

^Vhether  Don  Juan  «nd  chaste  Adeline 

Grew  fHendt  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 
Will  be  discoss'd  hereafter,  I  opine : 

At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 
To  leave  them  hoverinfr,  as  the  eflfect  is  fine, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suapente : 
The  Boreet  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIII. 
Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish  ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  calPd  "  small," 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  Canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  Ulent  in  my  way. 
XCIX. 
Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 
They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

AJad  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air. 

Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fan ;  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 
But  great  things  spring  from  little : — ^Would  yon  think, 

That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion, 
As  few  wonld  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  7 
Youll  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  millions,  milliards— 
It  all  sprung  firom  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 
Tis  strange, — but  true  ;  for  truth  is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction  ;  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange  ! 
How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 
If  Honie  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls*  antipodes. 

CII. 
What  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle"*  then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 
What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  selMove  in  the  centre  as  their  pole ! 
What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control ! 
Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 
Cssar  himself  woold  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


DON  JUAN. 


OAMTo  THs  vumirfH.* 


Ah  i'What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection ; 
Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 
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As  fc-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection. 

As  though  the  larking  thoii||rht  had  follow'd  free. 
All  present  life  is  bnt  an  interjection. 

An  "  Oh !"  or  "  Ah !"  of  joy  or  misery. 
Or  a  "  Ha !  ha !"  or  "  Bah  l"-^  yawn,  or  "  Pooh  ?' 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

II. 
But,  more  or  leas,  the  whole 's  a  s3rncop^ 

Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion, 
The  grand  antithesis  to  great  emiui, 

Wherewi^  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion. 
Which  ministers  nnto  the  soul's  delight, 
In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight 

III. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  suppress'd. 
Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart. 

Making  the  countenance  a  masque  of  rest, 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 
Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 

A  comer  for  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 

Is  that  which  panes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  7    Or  rather,  who  cannot 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors: 

What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float, 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrora ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 

Leaves  a  uid  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 


And  as  for  love — O  love ! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  qoilL 
Tliere's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed  ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  riU  ; 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VL 
The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honorable. 

And  honor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so ; 
For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 

In  their  resolves — alas !  that  I  should  say  so  ! 
They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted ; — I  presume  to  guess  so, 
But  will  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion. 
Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VIL 

Bnt  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage, 
The  nnmfaigled  easeuoe  of  the  gmpe ;  and  yet 

Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage. 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 

A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  piint  age, 
And  for  which  Natoie  might  fofego  her  6»H — 

Sole  creditor  whose  process  dolfa  involve  in 't 

llie  lock  of  finding  everybody  solvent 


•  CCantos  XV.  and  XTI.  were  published  in  London,  in 
March,  ISH.] 
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vin. 

O  Death !  thoa  danneflt  of  all  datia !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  firat  with  modest  tap. 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely, 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  lake  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 

On  ready  money,  or  "  a  draft  on  Ransom."' 

IX. 

Whatever  thou  takest,  spare  awhile  poor  Beauty ! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty. 

The  more 's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Gourmand .'  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty. 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way : 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases. 
And  take  as  many  heroe?  as  Heaven  pK 


Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested,  (as  was  said,) 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss) — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 

Unto  such  feelines  as  seem*d  innocent, 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment 

XI. 

Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  Rumor, 
That  live  gazette,  had  scattered  to  disfigure. 

She  had  heard ;   but  women  hear  with  more  good 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigor :       [humor 

Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 
Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigor  ; 

Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.* 

XII. 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 
Because  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  seduce ; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 

And  seem  to  say,  "  Resist  us  if  you  can" — 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

XIII. 
They  are  wrong — that's  not  the  way  to  set  about  it ; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone  ; 
Sincere  he  was — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 
Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 

Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof. 
To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard  ; 


>  t  Ransom,  Kinnaird,  and  Co.  were  Lord  Byron's  bankers.] 
9  I  See  Mitford*8  Greece,  vol.  iii.] 

*  [RapbaePs  masterpiece  is  called  the  Transfiguration.] 

*  As  it  is  necessary  in  these  limes  to  avoid  ambiguity.  I  say 
that  I  mean,  by  "  Diriner  sUll,**  Christ.  If  e\'er  God  was 
man— or  man  God— he  was  both.    I  never  arraigned  bis 


Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quiie  —mud  enonchy 

But  modesty 's  at  times  its  <iwii  rawara* 
Like  virtue  ;  and  the  absence  of  pretenninfi 
Will  go  much  farther  than  there's  need  to  OMOtHS. 

XV. 

Seit)ne,  accomplish'd,  cheefful  hot  00!  load ; 

Insinuatmg  without  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  ibiUee  of  the  crowd. 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  convenatioa  ; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  pfoad. 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  atstioa 
And  theirs : — ^without  a  struggle  for  priority, 
He  neitlier  hrook'd  nor  claim  d  superiority. 

XVI. 

That  is,  with  men :  with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  bim  for  ;  and  tbrtf 

Imagination 's  quite  enough  for  that : 
So  that  the  outline 's  tolerably  fair. 

They  fill  the  canvass  upland  **  verbum  m&tT 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 

Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  piayfol. 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  RapliaoL* 

xvn. 

Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  chanctcr. 

Was  apt  to  add  a  coloring  from  htr  own  r 

'Tis  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err. 
And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  dion. 

Experience  is  the  chief  phikMophef, 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known  ; 

And  persecuted  sage*  teach  the  schoob 

Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  foola 

XVIII. 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  grater  BaeooT 
Great  Socrates  ?     And  thou,  Diviner  etiD«* 

Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 
And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  iD  T 

Redeeming  worids  to  be  by  bigots  shaken* 
How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  T    We  might  fiD 

Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations. 

But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  tho  ] 


XIX. 

I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory. 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety  : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nieknamed  gloiy. 

But  speculating  as  I  east  ronie  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  atory. 

And  never  straining  hard  to  verafy, 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I'd  talk 
With  anybody  in  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  mneh  aUily 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desiiltory  ihyoie ; 

But  there's  a  conversational  facility. 

Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I'm  sure  at  least,  there's  no  aervility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  «^  new  or  he^rr, 

Jnrt  as  I  feel  the  •*  Imprawisateve.'* 

creed,  but  the  use— or  abuaa— mode  of  it.  M  r.  Caaanv «^ 
day  quoted  Cbnstiamty  to  nncuon  negro  staveiy.  aad  Mr 
Wilberforce  had  little  to  ear  in  reply.  And  was  CtansKya- 
cified,  that  black  men  migbt  be  «courf«d  r  If  so^  hs  0«l 
better  been  bom  a  Mulatto.  10  give  boUi  cokva  an  < 
chance  of  Ireedom,  or  at  least  salvalMA. 
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XXI. 
"  Omnia  valt  heUe  Matho  dtcere— die  aliquando 

Et  henef  die  Tteutrum,  die  aliquando  male."* 
The  fitvt  is  rather  more  than  mortal  ean  do ; 

The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gayly ; 
The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily : 
The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 
To  servo  in  this  eonnndram  of  a  didi. 

XXIL 

A  modest  hope — ^but  modesty 's  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  feeble : — let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 

But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  settiiig  sun 

Of  t3rrauny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more ; — but  I  was  bom  for  opposition. 

XXIII. 

But  then  His  mostly  on  the  weaker  side  ; 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "  dogs  had  had  their  day,"* 
Though  at  the  fiint  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty. 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 
If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  raado  monastic  vows, 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brows, 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet. 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it' 

XXV. 

But  "  laissez  allor'* — ^knights  and  dames  I  sing, 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'Tis  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 
Plumed  by  Long! n us  or  the  Stagyrite  : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners ;  manners  now  make  men-» 

Finn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold. 
At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  besides  of  ten. 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 

Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 

Tlie  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 


1  ["  Thoa  finely  wouldst  say  all  ?  Say  something  well : 
Say  something  ill,  if  thou  wouldst  bear  the  bell."— 
Elphinston.I 

« ['•  The  eat  will  mew ;  the  dog  will  have  his  day."— 
Hamlet.] 

*  rThe  reader  has  already  seen  in  what  style  the  Edin* 
burgh  Reviewers  dealt  with  Lord  Byron's  early  performance, 
{anin,  p.  4S9j— the  effect  whirh  that  criticism  produced  on 
hun  St  the  time— and  how  he  fell  the  more  favorable  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review,  fp.  430.) 
We  should  not,  however,  in  the  pnpe  last  referred  to, 
have  forgniten  to  obiierve.  thai  the  young  poet  wa*  not  Ir^s 
courteou>lv  and  encoumgingly  welcomed  m  nnother  publi- 
cation. We  allude  loan  article  on  the  "  Mount  of  Idleness," 
by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Chester 


XXVII. 

We'll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on 't : — March  ! 

March,  my  Muse  !  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research : 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter. 
Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage. 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age.^ 

XXVIII. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation. 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  iutense, — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,-— 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole. 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice. 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price, 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  morals,  marriage  ;  and  thi^  question  carried. 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  had  or  predilection  for  that  tie ; 
But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply : 
That  still  he*d  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself, 
And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 
There's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  'tis  no  sin 

Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  donbt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodramas  or  pantomimes. 


Masteries,  which  concluded  in  these  terms :— "  We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi 
dently  pervade  the  greater  part  of  these  effusions,  are  en- 
tirely dispelled ;  and  are  confident  that  '  George-Gordon 
Lord  Byron'  will  have  a  conspicuous  niche  in  every  future 
edition  of  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.' "«-  See  Gentleman's 
Mag.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  12I7.J 

*  [Three  small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  Columbus 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  light  baroues.  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more  mod- 
em days.  That  such  long  and  peri  Ions  expeditions  into  un- 
known seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks,  I 
and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by  | 
which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  sin- 

Klar  circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages*^  Wabhirotok 
viicc] 
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XXXIII. 

They  generally  have  eome  only  son. 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 

Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 

A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 
Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides, 

They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  be  carefal  to  select. 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 
For  t'other  one  who  promises  much  duty  ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject. 
Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty ; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections  ; 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargoM  marriage' 
In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  call'd  he  *•  Harmony"  a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I've  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorciug  them  thus  oddlv. 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  leam*d  this  in  (Germany 
Or  no,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Fious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ouis,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 

My  objection 's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual. 

Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

XXXVII. 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 
Who  favor,  malgr6  Malthus,  generation — 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs. 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration. 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVIII. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus?  I  can*t  tell ; 

I  wish  she  had :  his  book 's  the  eleventh  command- 
ment, 
Which  says, "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,"  unless  well : 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant 
'Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvass  what  so  "  eminent  a  hand"  meant  f 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic. 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic 


1  This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  m;U;rimony,  as  the  "  Sha- 
kers" do :  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  &9  prevents  more 
than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  withm  a  certain  number  of 
years ;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulme  observes)  generally  ar- 
rive "  in  a  little  flock  like  those  of  a  fanner's  lambs,  all  with- 
in the  same  month  perhaps  "  These  Harmonists  (so  called 
from  the  name  of  tneir  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  re- 
markably flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  peojde.  See  the  vari- 
ous recent  writers  on  America. 


XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probaMy  i 

That  Juan  had  enough  of  raainUnftoe^ 
Or  separate  mainteii«noe»  in  ease  'twas  i 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  ciiaiioe 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  ara  £airiy  gwwamd^ 

May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dane^ 
Of  marriage, — (which  ought  form  a  p^intrj^  fanv^ 
Like  Hoibein*8  "Dance  of  Death"*    twH    *C»  ite 
same;) — 

XL. 

But  Adeline  determiaed  Juaa*s  wedding 

In  her  own  mind*  and  Ihati's  eneogfa  for  womaa : 
But  then,  with  whom?     Them  was  the  mgt  MJm 
Reading, 
Mias  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Mm  Showmui,  awl  Umt 
Knowman, 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresBM  GiUbeddiii|r. 

She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  tbaii  can- 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches*  [men: 
And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  Uke»  watches. 

XLI. 

There  was  Miss  Mlllpond,  smooth  as  summer**  sea. 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  fwal^r. 

Till  skimmed — and  then  there  was  some  milk  aai 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too,  tt  mlsfat  be. 

Beneath  the  surface ;  bat  what  dia  it  matter? 
Love 's  riotous,  but  marriage  shouM  hare  qtiiet. 
And  being  conBumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XUI. 

And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoeetriqg. 

A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  fix'd  upon  a  star  or  blue  siriag ; 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string,  , 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  mot,  ■ 

She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother,  , 

A  Rubs  or  Turk — the  one  *s  as  good  as  t*  otfier. 

XLIIL 
And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  att^ 

Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off? — theie  wia 
Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one, 

Of  the  best  claas,  and  better  than  her  daaa^^ 
Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glas, 
A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form  d  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  dl  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noUe,  but  an  orphan ;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guaivlians  good  and  kind  ; 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely  ! 
Blood  is  not  water ;  and  where  shall  we  find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  Ue 
By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas  I  behiml. 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaees,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb? 

s  Jacob  Tonson«  according  to  Mr.  Fopew  wv»  mcrvmnm^ 
to  call  his  writers  **  able  pens,*^  **  persons  of  henor«*  m^  w^ 
pecially  **  eminent  hands."  Vide  Correspo«dmc«.  %c  Ac 
—V*  Perhaps  I  should  rovself  be  mneh  better  pleased,  if  I 
were  told  you  called  me  your  liule  fnemt  thaau  ym  oem^ 
plimented  me  with  a  title  of  a  '  great  renins,*  w  an '  canh 
nent  hand,*  as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors  **— Pmt  to  Sy««ir } 

>  [See  D'Israeli's  Cariosities  oC  literamre.  new  senca.  ' 
voL  ii.  p.  306,  and  the  Dissertaitoo  preixed  to  Mr.  Oooees  i 
valuable  edition  of  Hollar's  JOanoe  e#  Deuh.}  ' 
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XLV. 

Eariy  in  yean,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  niblime 

In  eyea  which  sadly  shone,  as  aeraphs'  shine. 
AU  youth — ^bot  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 

Radiant  and  grave— as  pitying  man's  decline ; 
Moumfttl-^t  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  lookM  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  retnm  no  more. 

XLVI. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 

And  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 

PerhapH  because  'twas  fallen :  her  sires  were  prond 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fili'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power  ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 
I    She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast 

I  XLvir. 

>    She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
I        As  seekinir  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
I        Ajid  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

'Hiere  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew  ; 
'        Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 
I    Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young ! 

XLVIII. 

Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  montion'd  as  well  fitted. 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  he  double. 

XLIX. 
And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,* 
Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious  ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious. 
She  marveird  "  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby?" 

L. 

Juan  rejoin'd — "  She  was  a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick. 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication. 

If "  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did 

LI. 

And  wherefore  not?  A  reasonable  reason, 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 

If  bad,  the  best  way 's  certainly  to  tease  on, 
And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision, 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician  ; 

Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out 

So  the  end 's  gaui'd,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 


1  See  Tacitus,  b.  vi. 


LII. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice — 
For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  &om  vice. 
With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice. 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature  ; 

But  nature 's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIII. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  leas  brook'd, 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say. 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 
Like  "  Antony's  by  CBBsar,^"  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 
It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  **  ignes  futui"  of  mankind. 

It  was  not ^but  'tis  easier  far,  alas ! 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest ; 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled — 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVL 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blaze 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glow-worm  shine, 
Then  turu'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways  ; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

Lvn. 

His  fame  too, — ^for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 

A  heterogeneous  mas^f  glorious  blame. 

Half  virtues  and  wVole  vices  being  combined ; 

Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 
Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind: — 

These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression. 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVIIL 

Juan  knew  naught  of  such  a  character — 
High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haid^e ; 

Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 
The  island  giri,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 

More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere. 
Was  Nature*8  all :  Aurora  could  not  be. 

Nor  would  bo  thus : — ^the  difference  in  them 

Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  genL 


[ "  And,  under  him, 

My  senius  is  rebuked ;  as  it  i«  said 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  desar.**— JfsetteA.] 
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ux. 

Having  wound  np  with  this  saUime  compaiwon, 
Methiuks  we  may  proceed  upon  oar  narratire. 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  I  sound  my  "  warison  ;*** 

Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparatiy»— 
Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  surh  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 
j  There  had  not  been  one  Shakapeare  and  Voltaire, 
I  Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 

I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  worid,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so— 11010  I  know  it, 
i  But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
.   Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 
,       Some  acids  with  the  sweets — ^for  die  was  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marred  or  mended. 
The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  "  dinner  ready," 
But  for  that  hour,  calfd  half 'hour,  given  to  diess, 
Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXII. 

I   Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table. 
With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 

'   For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer 's  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

I  To  draw  np  in  array  a  single  day  •bill 

Of  modem  dinners?  where  more  mystery  Inrks, 

I  In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragoOt, 

I  Than  witches,  b— ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

I 

LXIII. 

There  was  a  goodly  "  soupe  k  la  bonne  femme,*** 
\       Tliough  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 
was,  too, 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram, 
I       Relieved  with  "  dindon  k  la  Parigeuz ;" 
I   There  also  was ^the  sinner  that  I  am ! 


I       How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  7 — 
I  "  Soupe  k  la  Beauveau,"  whose  relief  was  dory, 
I  Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

i  Lxrv.* 

!   But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

'       Or  mass  ;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail, 

I  My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

I       Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail ; 

But  though  a  **  bonne  vivante,"  I  must  confess 
Her  stomach 's  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 

However  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


» tWan*o»— cri-de-guerre— note  of  assault  :— 
"  Either  receiTe  within  these  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  waritom. 
And  storm  and  spoil  this  garrison." 

La^ofthe  Last  MinstnLl 

*  [See  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  Code  Gourmand,  Le 
Cuisinier  Royal,  k,c.  &c.] 

*  A  dish  *'  i  la  LucuUus."    This  hero,  who  conquered  the 


LXV. 

Fowls  **  k  la  Condtf,"  slices  eke  of  saUnon, 
With  **  saoces  G^n^voises,*'  and  baaadt  of  1 


again 


have 


y«7 


Wines  too,  which  might 
Ammon — 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  shan't  Me  taoay  asea : 
They  also  aet  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on. 

Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  beniaon  ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  vtuxte. 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  peaxisL 

LXVI. 

mien  there  was  God  knows  what  *'  k  rAIIeinaBdr/ 
"  A  l*E^[>agnole,'*  "  ttmballe,"  and  "  salpiooo*^ 

With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  undexstaad. 
Though  swallow*d  with  much  zeat  upon  the  aW   : 

And  *'  entremets'*  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 
Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  aoul  ; 

While  great  LncuUns'  Robt  trhimphdt  mn 

(TAere's  /am«)— young  partridge  fillets,  d 
truffles.* 


deek'd  wA 


UCVIL 

What  are  the  .^Uels  on  the  victoria  hnm 
To  these  7  They  are  rags  or  dial  Whei«ssiheaiEk 

Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below  ? 
Where  the  triumphal  cfaaxiots'  haughty  maidb  ? 

Gone  to  where  victories  most  like  dinnCT  g(^ 
Farther  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh  !  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  caitxi4gea« 

When  will  your  names  lend  Instie  e'en  ta  putnAgso* 

LXVIII. 

Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  acoeasoiiett^ 
Follow'd  by  "  petits  puits  d'amoor^— «  disk 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varieeir 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  hie  w«fa, 

According  to  the  b^  of  dictionariea, 
Which  encyclopedize  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  "  confituree,"  it  00  l«as  true  is. 

There's  pretty  picking  in  thoae  **  petili  puits.*** 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  ooighly  eonitmplalaon 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  ooqnes ; 

And  indigestion^s  grand  muhiplioatioB 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  ~ 

Wlio  would  suppose,  firom  Adam's  simple  rataoa. 
That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth  anch 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nam^ielaliire 

From  oat  the  commoBest  demands  of  mataw? 

LXX. 

The  glanes  jingled,  and  the  palate*  tingled  ; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dioed  well ; 
llie  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  teO ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too :  for  a  springald 

Can't,  like  ripe  age,  in  gormandke  excel. 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  wtiiiiper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lispcr. 

East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebri^  to  the  tr^v- 
plantation  of  cherries,  (which  he  firvc  broogM  into  B«rvpt^ 
and  the  nomenclatnre  of  mme  rerv  ffood  ^abea  suF  1  ao 
not  sore  that  (barrins  indigestion}'  he  has  not  Oonr  mevt^ 
senice  to  mankind  b]r  his  cookery  than  bT  his  conqu^^^is 
A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  agamst  a  bloody  \sttTCl ;  b«»je», 
he  has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  firom  both. 

« *•  Petits  paiUd*amour  samiff  des  ooaftcwes,*— a  c 
cal  and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  lank  of  a  j 
coarse. 
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LXXL 

Alas  *  I  mnat  leave  undeecribed  the  ffibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomm^,  the  puree, 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 

ThaQ  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way : 
I  inu«<t  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

**  Bubble  and  squeak*'  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay, 
But  I  liavo  dined,  and  roust  forego,  alas ! 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  "  b^casse  ;*' 

LXXII. 

And  fniiu,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  godt — 

Taste  or  the  gout, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach  !    Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout  ?    I  have  not  had  it — 

But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it 

LXXIII. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  7 
I  must,  although  a  favorite  **  plat"  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Luoca,  Athens,  everywhere: 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine. 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 
On  Sonium  or  Hymettos,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.^ 

LXXIV. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade. 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  displayed : 
Don  Juan  sat  next  an  <<  a  TEspagnole" — 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  dress'd 
Superbly,  and  contained  a  world  of  zest 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline— 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween. 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine. 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,  [him. 

With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 

LXXVI. 

I  sometunes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 

Are  somehow  echo'd  to  the  pretty  dears. 
Of  which  I  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 

Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 

'Tis  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 

Long  dialogues — which  paas'd  without  a  word ! 

LXXVII. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifTerence 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier — as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence, 

>Vhich  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence. 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice. 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

1  ["  To-day  in  a  palace,  to>oiorrow  in  a  cow>houae— this 
(Uy  With  the  pacoa,  the  next  with  a  shepherd."— Byron 
Utter,,  1810.J 


LXXVIIL 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.    Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  giri  !    Could  it  be  pride? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity? 

Heaven  knows !  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  "  I  said  it  ;** 
A  kind  of  triumph  I'll  not  recommend. 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it, 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 
To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end : 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  was, 

And  hate  those  who  wou*t  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  would  rather  make  tliem  more  than  less 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 
Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXL 
From  answering  she  began  to  question :  this 

With  her  was  rare  ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 

Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette— 
So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 
In  motion  ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 
Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXII. 

But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be. 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 

LXXXIIL 
Aurora,  who  in  her  indiffisrence 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud — 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud. 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wms  even  by  a  delicate  dissent 

LXXXIV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks ; — ^that  point  was  carried 
Nem.  eon,  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  say  leads  ofl  to  erim,  coiu  with  the  married — 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave. 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 
Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive. 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 


LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look*d  more  on  bookB  than  faces, 
Was  very  youa^,  although  bo  very  sage, 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age  ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty. 

LXXXVI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates  ; 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me  *s  a  "  sine  qu&.*'* 

LXXXVII. 

Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 
(See  Littleton,)  whene'er  I  have  expressed 

Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  oppositee,  the  second  is  the  best 

Perhaps  I  have  a  third  too,  in  a  nook. 
Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  jest : 

But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

Lxxxvin. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  everybody. 

Even  my  veracious  self? — But  that's  a  lie : 
I  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I  ? 

He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny : 
Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy. 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction. 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable. 
Are  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true. 

By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  tnat's  arable. 
'Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do ! 

'Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 
But  what's  reality  ?     Who  has  its  clue  ? 

Philosophy  ?     No :  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion?  '  Yes;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right 
God  help  us !    Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
'Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear. 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second  sight 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 
But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 

Myself  with  metaphysics?    None  can  hate 
So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle  ; 

And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate. 


I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 

About  the  present,  past,  or  futors  state : 
Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tjrrian, 
For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  PlresbyteriaB. 

XCIL 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian. 

And  ateo  meek  as  a  metaphysicisLn, 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan 

As  Eldon'  on  a  lunatic  commission, — 
In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  coiiditBaQ. 
It  makes  my  blcMd  boil  like  the  springs  of  Heda,* 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 

XCIIL 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 

Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use  ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  drew  society. 

And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  all 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supematnraL 

XCIV. 
And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument ; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  "  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent  f* — * 

Yes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conventation 
Was  dangerous ; — I  think  she  is  as  baimless 
As  some  who  labor  more  and  yet  may  diarm  less. 

XCV. 

Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? 

No ;  but  yon  have  heard — I  nndeistand — be  dumb  I 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

Foz  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come: 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  Uie  sublime  and  the  myvterions : — 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  i 


1  Subauditur  "  turn ;"  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

s  [John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  England  (with 
the  interruption  of  fourteen  months)  from  1801  to  1830.] 

s  Hecl«  is  a  famous  hot-spring' in  Iceland. 
«  Hamlet,  Act  III.  so.  ii. 


XCVI.  I 

Serious?    You  laugh  ; — ^you  may:  that  wiH  I  not;      { 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  alL 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists— and  where  ?     That  shall  I  not  recall. 
Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot, 

"  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard"*  may  appal. 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  Fve  some  qualms  vevy 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  MalnwlMiry.* 

XCVII. 

The  night — (I  sing  by  night — sometimes  an  owl. 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale) — is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl — 
I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim ; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle,  in  the  grate— 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sate  up  too  late : 


•  [<*  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-niffht 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  stMiers,"  fcc 

•  Hobbes :  who,  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  ihsf  am- 
pliment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  decline  Ibeir  »»• 
us,  of  which  he  had  some  apprehension. 
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XCVIII. 

And  therafoie,  though  'tis  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon — ^when  I  have  other  things 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think — ^I  say 
I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas !  but  brings 

Shadows ; — ^but  you  must  be  in  my  coadition, 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 
Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bean  afar 

Our  bubbles  ;  as  the  old  bunt,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.^ 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  TBI  SIXTESNTB. 


Ths  antique  Peniaos  taught  three  useful  things. 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.' 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modem  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth  ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

II. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect,— 
"  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause/' — * 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect, 

Whate'er  may  be  her  foUips  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine 's  beyond  all  contndiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

III. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  Uie  most  rare  conceits, 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 

'Tis  trae  there  be  some  bitten  with  the  sweets. 
Yet  mix'd  so  slightly,  that  you  can't  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

**  De  rebus  cnnctis  et  quibusdam  aliis." 


I  [**  Man's  life  is  like  a  sparrow— mighty  king ! 
That,  stealing  in  while  by  the  fire  you  sit^ 
Housed  with  rejoicing  mends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  m  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter— there  on  hnaiy  wing 
Fbes  out«  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  soul :  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 
But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  wo  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown/* 

WoinswosTB.] 
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IV. 
But  of  an  truths  whksh  she  has  told,  the  most 

True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  telL 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then?    I  only  know  it  so  befell. 
Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast. 

Where  all  the  dwellen  of  the  earth  must  dwell? 
'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubten  dumb  as 
llie  skeptics  who  would  not  believe  Cdumbos. 


Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffiy's  Chronicle ; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority. 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible. 

Because  His  so.    Who  nibble,  scribblo,  quibble,  he 

Quiets  at  once  with  **  quia  impossibile.*' 

VI. 
And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe : — if  'tis  improbable  you  must. 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall : 

'Tis  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  aud  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  mora  they  are  disputed : 

VII. 

I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said. 

That  in  the  coune  of  some  six  thousand  years, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appcan  ;* 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head. 
Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  roan 

'Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger  still 

In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

VIII. 
The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done. 

The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired, 
The  banqueteen  had  dropped  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent,  aud  the  dance  expired : 
The  last  tlun  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 

Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 
And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 

IX. 

The  evapontion  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgm  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind. 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 


s  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  *  Hamlet,  Act  II.  sc.  iL 

*  ["  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,*'  said  Imlac,  "  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  un- 
varied testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no 
people,  rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which  pre- 
vails as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused ,  could  become  uni- 
versal only  by  its  truth ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  an- 
other would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but 
experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  sin- 
gle cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evidence ; 
and  some,  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with 
their  fears."— &M«fa«.] 
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Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troobled  lett. 
Or  none ;  or  like — ^Uke  nothingr  that  I  know 

Except  itself ; — such  is  the  human  breait ; 
A  thin^,  of  which  •imilitodee  nan  ihow 

No  real  likenen, — like  the  old  Tynan  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 
*  If  from  a  Bhell-fiafa  or  from  cochineal.' 

So  perish  erery  tyrant's  robe  piece-meal ! 

XL 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 
Undressing  is  a  wo ;  our  robe  de  chambre 

May  sit  like  that  of  Neasus,*  and  recall 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  len  clear  than  amber. 

Titus  exclaim'd,  "  Fve  lest  a  day !"    Of  all 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

^I  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdain'd,) 

I  wish  they*d  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

XIL 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night. 

Felt  restless,  and  perplexed,  and  compromised: 

He  thought  Aurora  Raby*s  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  adrised  ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  h»  own  plight. 
He  probably  would  have  philosophized : 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 

Tilt  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIIL 
He  sigh'd ; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon. 

Where  all  siffhs  are  deposited ;  and  now 
It  happeu'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 

As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow  ; 
And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe—"  O  thoa !" 
Of  amatory  egotism  the  TatMi, 
Which  farther  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 

But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold, 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her: 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence,  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  eir ;) 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 
The  ocean's  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow : 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed. 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow. 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  flash'd  and  after  darkeu'd  in  the  shade. 

XVL 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain'd,^ 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd,) 


*  The  composition  of  the  old  Tynan  purple,  whether  from 
a  BheH*fish.  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes,  is  still  an 
article  of  dispute ;  and  even  its  oolor-sonie  say 
others  scarlet:  I  say  nothing. 


A  lamp  boni'd  high,  wfaila  ho  lesnt  from  a  nieha, 

Where  many  a  Gothic  araament  remsiA'd, 
In  chiseli'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  mad  all 
That  time  has  left  oar  lathen  of  IheirhaU. 

XVIL 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  dmv 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue, 
Long,  fumish'd  with  old  pictures  of  gr^mt  wvrtk. 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too. 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  bitth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  droML 

XVIIL 
The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictored  saint 

Look  living  in  the  moon  ;  and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  iaint 

Of  your  own  footsteps— voices  from  the  am 
Appear  to  wake,  and  i^adows  wild  and  ^juaxat 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  iften. 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 
A  vigil  there,  where  all  hot  death  should  sleeps 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave* 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gf-nin. 

Glimmer  on  high  ;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvass ;  their  eyes  glance  like 

On  ours,  or  spats  within  some  dioky  cavci. 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  I 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the 


XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mntahiHty, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  syn    .,  _ 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antiqae  hoon  ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  ao^  nig^ 

A  supernatural  agent— or  a  mouasi 
Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embuTaas 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

XXI. 

It  was  no  mouse,  bat  lo !  a  monk,  amy'd 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  gaib,  appealed. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard  ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird/ 

But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

XXII. 
Juan  was  petrified ;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old, 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  aothittg  in  \ 

Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  oafoldi 
Coin'd  from  surviving  siipentitisa*s  mint, 

Whfeh  passes  ghosts  in  earreacy  like  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  Hke  gold  conqmied  wilh  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  a  vapor? 


•  [See  Ovid.  Epist.  U.] 

•  C**  Sbmw  his  eyes,  and  grieve  bis  heart ; 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart."— Jlsokii.] 
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XXIIL 

Once,  twice,  tbrice  pumfd,  iep8flii^d--the  thin|r  of  air, 
Or  earth  beoeath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  place : 

And  Juan  ^xed  upon  it  with  a  stare, 
Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  baae 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twhie  Uke  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face ; 

He  taxM  his  tou^e  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 
The  shadow  paasM  away — but  where  7  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishiug  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

rhroogh  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — ^how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age^-expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd ; 
Then  by  degrees  recall'd  his  energies, 

And  would  have  passM  the  whole  off  as  a  dream, 
But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise, 

Waking  already,  and  retum*d  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  tapex 
Burnt,  and  not  blue,  as  modest  tapen  use. 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor ; 
He  rubb*d  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 

Tlioir  office :  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse ; 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking. 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  "  patent  Uackmg." 

XXVII. 

This  savor'd  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook : 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
Uudre8B*d,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch*d  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 
With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept 

XXVIII. 
He  woke  betimes ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  for  superstition, 
l^e  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  leas, 
Kuock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd ;  and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouUe  with  his  toilet,  but 

This  morning  rather  spent  leas  time  upon't ; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o*er  his  front. 
His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  cut. 

His  very  neckcloth's  Grordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 


1  [During  a  visit  to  Newttead,  in  1814,  Lord  Byron  actu- 
ally fancied  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was 


XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  salooo. 

He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea, 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover'd  soon. 

Had  it  not  happen'd  scaldmg  hot  to  be, 
Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  i 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
Tliat  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — ^but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 
She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum'd  as  pale 

Herself ;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutterM 
Something,  but  what 's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd  ; 
TYie  Ducheas  of  Fitz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil, 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
Aurora  Raby  with  her  large  dark  eyes 
Survey 'd  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 
But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 

And  everybody  wondering  more  or  lees. 
Fair  Adeline  inquired,  "  If  he  were  ill  ?" 

He  started,  and  said,  "  Yes — no— rather — yes." 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 
The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  **  He  was  quite  well" 

XXXIII. 

"Quite   well;   yes,  —  no."  —  These    answers   were 
mysterious, 

And  yet  his  looks  appear'd  to  sanction  both. 
However  they  might  savor  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Weigh 'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious: 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  mnted. 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate. 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complain'd, 

Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate. 
At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd  ; 

Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late  ? 
Her  Grace  replied,  hit  Grace  was  rather  pain'd 

With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinge^ 

Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

ITien  Henry  tum'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

"  You  look,"  quoth  he,  "  as  if  you  had  had  your  rvt 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 

"  What  ^ar?"  said  Juan ;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate. 

Or  careless ;  but  the  efibrt  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVL 

"  Oh !  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  7' 
The  spirit  of  these  walls  T—"  In  truth  not  f 

"  Why  Fame— but  Fame  you  know 's  sometimes  a 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  an  by :         [lii 

Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer. 
Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  giffcMl  eye 

For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 

The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  ofl  perceived. 


supposed  to  bare  haunted  the  Abbey  from  tiM  tima  of  ttaa 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.— Mooai.] 
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XXXVII. 

"  The  last  time  was "— « I  pray,"  nid  Adelinft^ 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan'a  brow. 

And  from  its  context  thought  ehe  could  diTme 
Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend) — **  if  yon  but  design 
To  jest,  youMl  choose  some  other  theme  just  now. 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIII. 
"  Jest !"  quoth  Milor ;  "  why,  Adeline,  you  know 

That  we  ourselves — 'twas  in  the  honey-moon — 
Saw " — "  Well,  no  matter,  'twas  so  long  ago ; 

But,  come.  111  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 
Graceful  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow, 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 
As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 
The  air  of  "  'Twas  a  Friar  of  Orden  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

"  But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry, "  which  yon  made ; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetesB*," 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  othen  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  displayed 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmeni,  who  seem  boond, 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation, — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix'd  on  the  ground 
At  firet,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  wo  seldom  hear  it 

1. 
Beware !  beware !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Chureh  his  prey. 
And  expeird  the  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 
Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay,         * 
For  he*s  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 
And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 


» [••  Of  the  leading  superstitions,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  assigns  to  certain  families  of  an- 
cient descent  andaistinguifihcd  rank,  the  privilege  of  aBan- 
shie,  whose  office  it  is  to  appear,  seemingly  mourning,  while 
she  announces  the  approaching  death  of  some  one  of  the 
destined  race.  The  subject  has  been  lately,  and  beautiful- 
ly investinted  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  Fairy  Le- 
gends."—Sim  Waltbe  Scott,  1819.} 


By  the  marriage-bed  of  tkeir  ioids,  'tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  lb«cr  bed  of  dssith 

He  comes — but  not  to  griers* 

4 

When  an  heir  is  born,  he^s  heara  to  mourn. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moooihine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall.* 
His  form  you  may  trace,  bat  not  his  face, 

*Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl : 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  betw<e«B» 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul 

5. 

But  beware !  beware  !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  chnrch^s  heir 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  rmml 

To  question  that  friar's  right 

& 

Say  naaght  to  him  as  ho  walks  ths  hall. 

And  he*U  say  naught  to  yoa ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  ptall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
"nien  grammercy  !  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him !  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer. 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul 

XLI. 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrillhig  ware 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  snand  ; 

And  the  pause  follow'd,  which  when  sung  expires 
Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round  ; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires. 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politenetB  bound. 

Hie  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution, 

To  the  performer's  d^dent  confusion. 

XUI. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way, 
As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishmeut 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 
Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 

Would  now  and  then  as  'twere  withovt  diqilay, 
Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 

To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLin. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 
Was — ^pardon  the  pedantic  illoBtntmi — 

Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride. 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  Kke  oceasioo  ; 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified, 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion, 

For  a  spoil'd  carpet— but  the  "  Attic  Bee" 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  xepaitae.* 


I 


*  I  think  that  it  wu  a  carpel  on  which  Diogenes  trod*  wah 
— "  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Pialo  "*— •»  With  grvsfr- 
er  pride,"  as  the  other  replied.  But  as  cmrpHs  are  mmmI  io 
be  trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  musives  sm»  awl  A 
might  be  a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  lat>le-cWtA«  < 
expensire  and  uncynical  piece  of  fiuniturs. 
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XLIV. 

Thufl  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 

(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  ehe  chose, 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  half  profeaaion ;  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  displayed  ; 

And  that  it  is  so,  everyhody  knows, 
^Vho  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T'other, 
Show  ofF— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 

Oh  !  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  "  Mamma  Mia's !"  and  the  "  Amor  Mio's !" 

The  **  Tanti  palpitiV*  on  such  occasions : 
The  "  Lasciami's,"  and  quavering  "  Addio's !" 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations : 
With  "  Tu  mi  chamasV*  from  Poitingale,* 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.* 

XLVL 

In  Bahylon's  hravnras — as  the  home 

Ileart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

0*er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands. 
The  calentures  of  music  which  overcome  [lands, 

All  moontaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions — 
Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLvn. 

She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  "  Blue,** 
Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote, 

Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  everybody  ought 

But  still  from  that  sublimer  azure  hue, 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 

Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 

And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XLVIII. 
Anrora— since  we  are  touching  npon  taste. 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class'd — 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  tliis  world's  perplexing  waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 
Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind, 
If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 

And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 

Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much  ;  we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 


>  [For  two  translations  of  this  Portuguese  song,  see  p.  507.  J 
*  I  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial  town,  some- 
wlmt  surfeited  with  a  similar  display  from  foreign  parts,  did 
rather  indecorously  break  through  the  applauses  of  an  intel- 
ligent audience-*intelligent,  I  mean,  as  to  music— for  the 
words,  besides  being  in  recondite  languages,  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  travelled,  and 
while  I  was  a  coUegian,)  were  sorely  disguised  by  the  per- 
formers :— tbts  mayoress,  I  say,  broke  out  with,  '*  Rot  your 
Itahaaos !  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat  !*'  Rossuu  will 


I  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetie, 

Though  once  she  was  seen   reading  the  **  Bath 

Guide,"  [thotic. 

And  "Hayley's  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd  pa- 

Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  baid  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with — since  a  bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise    • 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  "  bouts  rim^"* 

LI. 
'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 

Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appcar'd  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 
Perhaps  Ae  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it,* 
Though  why  I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LII. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 
Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 

A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  socioty : 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect. 
Whether  the  mode  be  peisiflage  or  piety, 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.* 

LIIl. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 

To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 
Her  Grace,  too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 

With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally. 

But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 

Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 

About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd  as  such  things  do,  for  supentition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision. 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirred  him,  answer  d  in  a  way  to  cloud  it 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one^ 

The  company  prepared  to  separate ; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none. 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  eariy,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  estate. 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  sevend  went  to  see. 


dat 


a  good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
ly .  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mozart  1  However,  I  state  this  with  diffidence,  as  a  liege  and 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ;  but  we  may  say,  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting 
in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  *'the  picture  would  be 
t>etter  painted  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains." 

*  [The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a  number  of  verses  given 
to  a  poet  to  be  filled  up.— Todd.J 

*  [  Petticoat  gOTemmant— female  powsr.~JM.] 
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LVI. 

There  was  a  ptctnre-d«aler  who  had  bronght 

A  special  Titian,  warranted  ori^nal, 
So  preciona  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 

ThoQgh  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen*d  it,  bat  thought 

The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracioos  acceptation) — 
Too  scanty,  in  these  tiroes  of  low  taxation. 

LVII. 
Bat  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoifiseur, — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — ^tho  owner. 
With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 

So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 
Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer. 

So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honor, 
Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,*  not  for  sale. 
But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fail. 

Lvni. 

There  was  a  modem  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect,        [thick. 

Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which  though  so 
Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect ; 

Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 
And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 

New  buildings  of  conectest  conformation. 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  "  old  aong," 
Set  to  some  thoosands  ('tis  the  usual  burthen 

Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  loug) — 
The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 

An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong. 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 

Its  glory,  through  all  ages  fining  sunny, 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.' 

LX. 

miere  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase  ; 
'Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's  torches. 

Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 
"  Untying"  squires  "  to  fight  against  the  churches  f 

There  was  a  prize  ox,  a  prize  pig,  and  ploughman. 

For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap, 
Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence  ; 

There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak,  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since— 

Since--since — in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  misha{>— 
But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  fees  since :) 

That  scarlet  cloak,  alas !  unclosed  with  rigor. 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXH. 

A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  rojrstery, 
One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  ont ; 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 
I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 


1  [Capo  (Topers— ohef-d*flBavre—niaster-pieceO 
•••Ausu  Romano,  are  Veneto**  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  tbe»ea  walls  between  the 
Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a  republican  w  ork  of 
the  Venelians ;  the  inscription.  I  believe.  Imperial ;  and  in- 
scribed by  Napoleon  the  First.  It  is  time  to  continue  to  him 
that  title— there  will  be  a  second  by  and  by.  "  Spes  altera 
mundi,*'  ifkt  Jim  ;  let  him  not  defieat  it  like  his  feiher.  But 


And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice ,  and  that  Scoot 
The  constable,  beneath  a  wanmnt's  banner. 
Had  bagged  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  muaor. 

LXIll. 

Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pSeccw 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  audkeep  the  gmme 

And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a  license  for  the  name ; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leaaea, 
Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame: 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wencfaee 

Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 
Pale  as  if  painted  so  ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  leas  hale 
'Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  Irail, 
Poor  soul  I  for  she  was  country  bom  and  bred. 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Than  to  wax  white — ^for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  erpi^e  eye. 
Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  corner. 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  tiroes  easay'd  to  dry. 
For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  moum«r 

Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scoroer. 

But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulatieoy 

To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination. 

LXVI. 

Of  coiuve  these  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there* 
Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 

The  lawyere  in  the  study  ;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers  ;  the  men  svttl 

From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  wors 
Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  teat 

Writing  dispatches)  in  their  several  staAions* 

Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucuhrationa 

LVII. 

But  this  poor  giri  was  left  in  the  great  hall. 
While  Scout,  the  pariah  guardian  of  the  &si], 

Discuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  **  smalT) 
A  mighty  mug  of  nwrtU  doable  aleb 

She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 

To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 

Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  child's  father. 

LXVIII. 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  oecupatioa 
For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and 

Tliere  was  much  bustle  too,  and  preparation 
Below  stain  on  the  score  of  second  eoones ; 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation. 
Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land 

Have  **  public  days,"  when  all  men  may 

Though  not  exactly  what 's  call'd  **  open  bonsiw' 


in  any  case,  he  will  be  preferable  to  Init)eetles.    Ttienr »  a 
glorious  field  for  him,  if  be  know  huw  to  cultivate  R.->t5w 
poleon.  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  died  at  Vienna  m  ItHfr-to  me 
disappomtment  of  many  propheta.] 
s     "I  conjure  you«  by  that  which  you  prolcss, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  til  answer  me« 
Though  ye  untie  the  winds,  and  Jet  them  fisk) 
Against  the  chmrehes^^—MmehfllL 
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LXIX. 

But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  umnYited 
(Thus  wo  translate  a  general  invitatum) 

AH  country  ^otlemen,  esquired  or  knighted. 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 

At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation ; 

And  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection. 

Tail  o'er  themselves  the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer, 

Because  the  neighboring  Scotch  Earl  of  Ciiflgabbit 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 
His  son,  the  Honorable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  "  other  interest,"  (meaning 

The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning ) 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  othere  bonnty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others. 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another*a 

LXXH. 

A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — ^yet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government — ^heheld, 

Tliat  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

'Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compell'd, 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  unfit, 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd,) 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wished  abolish'd. 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolish'd. 

LXXIII. 

He  was  "  free  to  confess** — (whence  comes  this  phrase? 

Wi  English  ?  No — 'tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  iimovation*8  spirit  uow-aAlays 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  factions  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high  ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIV. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition  ; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife, 
Wliich  threatened  the  whole  country  with  perdition  7 

When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh !  damnable  incision  I) 

The  (vordian  or  the  Geoi^i-an  knot,  whose  strings 

Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner  '*  come  place  into  the  civil  list  [keep  it. 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost* — **  he   would 

Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd : 
Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  otheis  reap  it ; 

Bnt  ihould  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist, 
The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it : 

For  bow  could  it  go  on?    Explain  who  can ! 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 


'*  Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  cbamptott  me  to  the  utterance.'*~JlseMA. 


LXX  VI. 

He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  i 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 
As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common shore. 

Have  in  their  several  arts  ox  parts  ascendance 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

LXXVII. 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 

And  thought     I  say  no  more — I've  said  too  much ; 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 
Off— or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 

Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.     FU  touch 

No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  bath  rung, 

And  grace  is  said  ;  the  grace  I  should  have  sim^—- 

LXXVIIL 

But  I'm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play 
'Twas  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 

Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a  glutton's  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day, — 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 

Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer. 

And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 

From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand — 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  ofieuding. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too— their  placeo. 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunten  bold,  and  coursers  keen. 
Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds  dei^n'd  to 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen      [lurch  ; 
Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 
Here  were  some  massy  members  of  the  churoh. 

Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXXI. 

There  were  some  country  wags  too— and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo  I  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  son  of  heaven, 
The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXII. 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate. 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  eam'd  its  praise. 
Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 

(O  Providence !  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways ! 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdnnte  7) 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 

A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  naught  to  think  on. 


*  (Query,  SitfiMy  SaMi  A,  author  of  Ptttr  l*luiiley*s  i«tl«rs  f 
— Prmter's  DeviL] 
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LXXXIH. 

His  jokes  were  sermoxui,  and  hi«  sennoiia  jokee ; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens ; 
For  wit  hath  no  ^rreat  friend  in  afpiish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  shoft-haud  pens 
Imbibed  the  ^y  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  conomon  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  louj^, 
To  hanmier  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 

There  is  a  difference,  says  the  song,  "  between 
A  beggar  and  a  queen,"*  or  toos  (of  late 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we've  seen — 
But  we'll  say  nothing  of  affiiira  of  state) 

A  difference ''  'twixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean," 

A  difference  between  crockery-ware  and  plate, 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discropancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difibrence 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town. 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own. 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel,  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 

But  **  en  avaut !"     The  light  loves  languish  o'er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being;  as  we  know. 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus,*  who  doth  owe 

To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles: 

Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting. ruffles. 

LXXXVII. 

Dully  passed  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where. 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait. 

And  sitting  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chair : 
Though  knives  and  forks  clank'd  round  as  in  a  fray, 

He  seemM  unconcious  of  all  passing  there. 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  express'd  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVIII. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  bans. 
He  started ;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 

Broadening  to  grins,  he  color'd  more  than  once. 
And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dnnc»^ 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound. 

And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could  curb  it. 

He  had  paid  his  neighbor's  prayer  with  half  a  toibot 

LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr'd, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur ; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure, 
They  wondei^d  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 


^  C**  There  *s  a  difference  between  a  beggar  and  a  queen ; 
And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why  i 


xa 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have 

That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  gb«l« 
A  prologue  which  but  slightly  hannwised 

With  the  substantia]  company  engroai^d 
By  matter,  and  so  much  malefialB^ 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  mumA  m 
Of  two  things — ^how  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 
Such  bodies  ooold  have  souls,  or  aoab  such  ~ 

XCI. 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  es* 
From  all  the  'squires  and  -'nqnirtssga  arooDd, 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair« 
Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  less 


XCIL 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  hisw 
And  something  like  a  smfle  upon  her  cheek. 

Now  this  he  reaUy  rather  took  amiss : 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  emile  hrapsuki 

A  strong  external  motive  ;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  naogfal  to  pM|iie» 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 

Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  i 


XCIIL 

'Twas  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplatieov 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity ; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  leas  witty. 
Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  observatioa, 

A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  t 
By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  i 

XCIV. 

But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  tnxD. 

Nor  seem  embarraas'd— quite  the  contrary  ; 
Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stent — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  ejvv 
Yet  grew  a  little  pale— with  what  T  coooeni  t 

I  know  not ;  but  her  color  ne'er  was  high— > 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd — and  alvaye  dear. 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day  ;  and  watching,  witching,  < 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  gaiDe* 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending. 
As  all  must  Mend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  simihir  eonnectiQn's 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re^ledioiia. 

XCVI. 
Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole, 

And  usual — Juan,  when  he  cast  a  giance 
On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  rftle. 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a 
Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soo] 

By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askanoe, 
(Of  weariness  or  scorn,)  began  to  feel 
Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  reef  ; 

A  queen  does  not  swagger,  nor  get  droak  hke  a 

I^or  be  half  so  marry  as  I.**  Ae.1 


*  CSine  Cerera  et  Baocho  friget  Te 
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XCVII. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  eveiy  part 

By  tunu — ^with  that  viTacioas  veraatility, 
Which  many  p««pl«  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 'tte  merely  what  ie  call'd  mobility,* 
A  thin^  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Thoa^  fleeniin^  m,  from  iti  mippoeed  facility ; 
And  falM — ^tboti^  tnio ;  for  rarely  they're  sincereot, 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest 

XCVIII. 
This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers. 

Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom^-sages  never: 
But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 

Little  that  *s  great,  bat  much  of  what  is  clever  ; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavor. 
Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigors, 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX. 
The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they, 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Pive,  as  they  might  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three. 
Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea. 
That  most  unlujuidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 
While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fitz«Fulke  seem*d  very  much  at  ease  ; 
Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces. 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seize 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places — 

That  houey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment ; 
And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  mnst  close  ; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffc^e  came. 
Each  carnage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  courtesying  oflT,  as  courtesies  country  dame, 
Retired :  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same, 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host. 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most 

CII. 
Some  praised  her  beauty  :  others  her  great  grace  ; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Ye« ;  8he  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place ! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 
And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draj)eried  her  form  with  curious  felicity  !* 

cni. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises, 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases, 

In  B  most  edifying  conversation, 


>  In  French  "iiio*f7iW."  I  am  not  sure  that  mobility  is 
English  i  t>ul  it  is  ezprossire  of  a  qualitr  which  rather  lielongs 
to  other  climates,  though  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent m  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility of  immediate  imprefsions— at  the  same  time  without 
ionnx  the  past :  and  is,  though  sometimes  apparently  useful 
to  the*  po«.»e»j«or«  a  most  painful  and  unhappy  attnbute.— 
(That  I/ord  Byron  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the  abun- 
dance? of  this  Quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  in 
which  it  placed  consiKtency  and  singleness  of  character,  did 
not  require  this  note  to  assure  you.  The  consciousness,  in* 
deed,  of  his  own  natural  tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every 
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Which  turned  upon  then'  late  guests'  miens  and  faces, 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  1 


CIV. 

True,  9he  said  little — 'twas  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 
But  then  'twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke : 

Like  Addison's  "  faint  praise,'"  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off*  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend ! 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to        not  defend. 

CV. 
There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 

Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed ;  one 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien  ; 

And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen. 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 
In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally. 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVI. 
'Tis  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence ;  she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Farther ;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  sa 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 
Observing  little  in  his  revery. 
Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost. 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost. 
Or  harden'd ;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 
Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real : — 

CVIII. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  bettor  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  caird  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CIX. 

Who  would  not  sigh  At  at  rav  KvBspttav 
That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  ? 

Alas .'  her  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian  : 
Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  yean  depart. 

Anacreou  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 
Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 

Of  Eros :  but  though  thou  hast  play'd  us  many  tricks. 

Still  wo  respect  thee,  **  Alma  Venus  Genetrix  I"* 

chance  impression,  and  change  with  every  pa.ising  impulse, 
was  not  only  forever  present  in  his  mind,  but  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  him  in  that  general  line  of  consistency,  on  cer- 
tain (Treat  subjects,  which  he  continued  to  preserve  through- 
out life.— MooRB.] 

«  "  Curiosa  felicitas."— PsTK0Mit7s  Akbitxr. 

*  J**  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer." 

Pops  m  AdHim.} 

*  [ "genetrix  bominum,  divAmque  voluptas. 

Alma  Venus !"— LucaiT.  lib.  i.] 
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ex. 

And  fall  of  sentimeots,  sublime  u  billowa 

Heaving  between  this  world  and  worids  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  despond 

Rather  than  rest     Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch  ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undress'd. 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 

Completely  **  sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest ; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest. 
He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express, 

(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations,) 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXII. 

And  not  in  vain  he  Hsten'd ; — Hush !  what 's  that  7 
I  see — I  see— Ah,  no ! — 'tis  not — yet  'tis — 

Ye  powers !  it  is  the— the— ih^^Pooh !  the  cat ! 
The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his ! 

So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat. 
Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 

Gliding  the  fint  time  to  a  rendezvous, 

And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

CXIII. 

Again — ^what  is 't  ?    The  wind  7    No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  saUe  friar  as  before, 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  1^  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  worid  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 

CXIV. 
A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,* 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge  ;  and  a  slight  clatter, 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass. 

Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 
Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas ! 

For  immaterialism  's  a  serious  matter ; 
So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 
In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  t6te-iL-t6te. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open  7 — Yes !  and  his  mouth  toa 
Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 

Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 
As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 

Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew. 
Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 

His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 

Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next  7 — ^the  door. 

CXVI. 

It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 

Lrike  that  of  hell.     "  Lasciate  ogni  speranza 

Voi  che  entrate !"     The  hinge  seem'd  to  speak, 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or— -but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 
A  single  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 

Hero — for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 

Or  how  is't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  7 


>  See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schroepfer—"  Karl— Karl— 
was  wollst  du  mit  micb  T" 


CXVIL 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly « — but,  as  fly 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight — 

And  then  swung  back ;  nor  clo8»— but  stood  awiy . 
Half  letting  in  long  idiadows  on  the  light. 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bcmi'd  high. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright. 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  dazkaess,  irtoed 

The  sable  friar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIIL 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  ezst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ;  but  being  sick  of  shakings 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistmkeo  ; 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 
Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corpora]  < 

Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole' 

Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  souL 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wnlh  fistt«. 
And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  retraaied; 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

FoUow'd,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  hc«tod. 

Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  ticcDe, 
At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated: 

The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retirrd,  nalS 

He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  stiC 

cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Etema]  powers ! 

It  tonch'd  no  soul,  no  body,  but  the  wall, 
On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers, 

Checker'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 
He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  eoweis 

When  he  can't  tell  what  'tis  that  doth  appat 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  wb«le  hQrt\i  identily. 

CXXI. 

But  still  the  shade  remain'd:  the  btue  eyes  glared* 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death  ; 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  bad  spared* 

The  ghost  had  a  reraaikably  sweet  breath : 
A  straggling  curi  show'd  be  had  been  fair-haa^d ; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  faenaatk. 
GieamM  forth,  as  through  the  caaementV  ivy  shraod 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gray  cfaal 

cxxn. 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  coriooa,  thrasl 
His  other  arm  forth — ^Wonder  upon  wonder ! 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  growing  butt. 
Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  htait  nwfer. 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  roust. 
That  he  hiul  made  at  fint  a  cilly  blander. 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  amq^t 

CXXIII. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  swaet  aool 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  fl«ch  and  blood ; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 

And  they  reveai'd — alas  I  that  e'er  tfaay  ■fanold ! 
In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'crgrown  bulk. 
The  phantom  of  her  f^c  Grace— Fits^Folka  ! 
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APPENDIX. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Note  [A.] — ^Battlb  op  Talavb&a.    Sao  p.  19. 

"  TofHd  the  crow  on  Taiaotn^a  plam, 
AndftrliHxt  the/uU  that  each  yntendi  to  gmim.** 

Staxkza  zli. 

Ws  think  it  right  to  restore  here  a  note  which  Lord  Byron 
himaelfmipprenMd  with  reluetance.  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
friend.  It  alludes,  i/Uer  ^ia^  to  the  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  ••  Vision  of  Don  RcKlerick,"  of  which  work 
the  profits  had  been  handsomely  given  to  the  cause  of  Portu- 
guese  patriotism :— "  We  have  neard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese lately,  and  their  gallantry.  Pray  Heaven  it  continue ! 
yet  *  would  it  were  bedtime,  Hal,  and  ail  were  well !'  They 
must  fight  a  great  many  hours,  by  *  ShrewFbury  clock,*  before 
the  number  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  our  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  into 
*  caeadores.'and  what  not.  I  merely  state  a  fact,  not  confined 
to  Portugal ;  for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the 
bead  at  a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or 
Maltese  is  ever  punished !  The  neglect  of  protection  is  dis- 
graceful to  our  government  and  governors ;  for  the  murders 
are  as  notorious  as  the  moon  that  stunes  upon  them,  and  the 
apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be 
hopeo,  are  complimented  with  the  '  Forlorn  Hope,'— if  the 
cowards  are  become  brave,  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a 
comer, )  pray  let  them  display  it  But  there  is  a  subscription 
for  these  '  dpaev-4«A«t,*  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans ;)  and  all  the  charitable 
patronymics,  rrom ostentatious  A.todiffident  Z.,  and  IK  Is.M. 
from  *  An  Admirer  of  Valor,*  are  in  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honor  of  British  benevolence.  Well !  we 
have  fought,  and  subscribed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
tnjried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes  |  and,  lo :  all  this 
is  to  be  done  over  again  !  Like  Lien  Cht,  (in  Goldsmith's 
Citizen  of  the  World,)  as  we  '  grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.'  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe 
for  us.  in  or  about  the  year  181.5,  and  what  nation  will  send 
fifty  Uiousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  capital,  and 
then  decimated  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  mne  out  of  ten) 
in  the  *bed  of  honor;*  which,  as  Sergeant  Kite  says,  is 
conaklerably  larger  and  more  commodious  than  *  the  bed  of 
Ware.'  Then  they  must  have  a  poet  to  write  the  *  Vision  of 
Don  Perceval,'  and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  *  Backwynd'  and 
the  '  Canongate,*  or  furnish  new  kilts  for  the  half-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellin^on,  however,  has  enacted 
manrels;  aad  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw 
charioteering  over  the  French  flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listenins;  to  the  speech  of  a  patriotic  cobbler  of 
Cadis,  on  the  event  of  his  own  entry  into  that  city,  and  the 
exit  of  some  live  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  thu  *  best  of 
all  poesihle  worlds.'  Sorely  were  we  puzzled  how  to  dispose 
of  that  same  victory  of  Tafavera ;  and  a  victory  it  surely  was 
somewhere,  for  ererybody  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  dispatch 
and  mob  called  it  CuestaNi,  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount;  the  French  called  it  theirs,  (to  my  great  dis- 
comfiture,—for  a  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  m  Greece 
with  a  pestilent  Pans  Gazette,  just  as  I  had  killed  Sebas- 
tiana  '  m  buckram,'  and  King  Joseph  '  in  Kendal  green')— 
and  we  have  not  yet  determined  wAol  to  call  it.  or  whon ; 
for,  oertes,  it  was  none  of  our  own.  Howbeit,  Massena's 
retreat  is  a  great  comfort ;  and  as  we  have  not  been  in  the 


t  Tltii  Br.  OroplA*  wm  •inplo?«d  by  •  noble  X«or<]  for  th«  mI«  porpow  at 
ikftdiiaff,  01  vtifeb  In  ootto ;  but  I  am  terry  le  w^,  Uwt  ht  hki,  ihraufb 
tba  aboaMl  Mlictkin  of  th«(  moat  rcipccubit  Mm*,  beta  U*«i]lnf  •(  humSU 
diauinc*  HI  Um  ■Um  of  Br.  Ltuiah.— A  ihipf^l  of  hu  trophwa  vaa  tieuined, 
•ail  I  bailatt  cMMCAtad,  at  Conatanlinoplc,  in  IBia    I  an  moai  bappjr  le 


habit  of  pursuing  for  some  years  past,  so  wonder  we  are  a 
little  awkward  at  first.  No  doubt  we  shall  improve ;  or,  if 
not,  we  have  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrognding, 
and  there  we  are  at  home." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A.] — Rbmoval  of  trc  Womu  of  Akt  from 
Athknb.    See  p.  27. 

**  But  9to»t  tho  modem  PicV*  umoble  boast. 
To  rwe  wAol  Goth,  and  Tkrk,  and  Time  hoik  eparedJ* 

Stanza  xii. 

At  this  moment,  (January  8,  18100  besides  what  has 
been  already  deposited  in  London,  a  Hydriot  vessel  is  in 
the  Pyrasus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as 
I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  countrymen— for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this 
occasion— thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boa«t  ot  having  ruined 
Athens.  An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named 
Lusieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation ;  and  like  the  Greek 
Jmder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  pro- 
fession, he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of  plunder.  Be* 
tween  this  artist  and  the  French  Consul  Fauvel,  who 
wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for  his  own  government,  there 
is  now  a  violent  dispute  concerning  a  car  employed  in 
their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  whicn— I  wish  Uiey  were 
both  broken  upon  it !— has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul, 
and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Waywode. 
Lord  Elgin  haa  been  extremely  happy  in  his  choice  of^Signor 
Lusieri.  During  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Athens,  he 
never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as  far  as  Sunium,  (now 
Cape  Colonna,)  till  he  accompanied  us  in  our  second  ex- 
cursion. However,  his  works,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  most 
beautiful :  but  they  are  almost  all  unfinished.  While  he 
and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to  tasting  medals,  ap- 
preciating cameos,  sketching  columns,  and  cheapening 
gems,  their  little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as  insect  or 
fox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  barouche-driving,  or  any 
such  pastime ;  but  when  they  carry  away  thri;e  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time 
and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and  most  cele- 
brated of  cities ;  when  they  destroy,  m  a  vain  attempt  to 
tear  down  those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
ages,  I  know  no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which 
can  designate  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Verres,  that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in  the  manner  since 
imitated  at  Athens.  The  most  unblushing  impudence 
could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plun- 
derer to  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis;  while  the  wantim 
and  useless  defacement  of  the  whole  range  of  the  basso* 
relievos,  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never 
permit  that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without 
execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a  col- 
lector or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; 
but  I  have  some  early  preposseasion  in  fisvor  of  Greece, 
and  do  not  think  the  honor  of  England  advanced  by  plun- 
der, whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  done 
less :  but  some  others,  more  or  lees  noble,  yet  "  all  honor- 
able men,"  have  done  heet,  because,  after  a  deal  of  ex- 
cavation and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode,  mining 
and  counterminina,  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We 
had  such  ink  shea,  and  wine  shed,  which  almost  ended  in 
bloodshed !  Lord  E.'s  "  prig"— see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the 
definition  of  **  priggism**— quarrelled  with  another,  Gropiua^ 


with  him,  aseept  aa  an  artial.    If  iba  armr  in  tha  trat  and  ateetid  adiriona 
ef  Uiia  peaaa  haa  ipvan  Uw  noble  Lard  a  neoMnt'a  pain,  1  mm  var  j  aern  for  it : 
Br.  Oropiua  haa  aaagned  for  Tea  ra  iba  nama  of  hia  a«nf ;  and  ihoufh  f canaaC 
..  _     ^  ..  .  ..^    miataka  or  ao  annjr,  I  an  bappj  in 


Br.  Oropiua  haa  aaaoned  ror  Taara  iba  nan 

nmch  eondaaa  mfaalf  for  abarinf  in  tha 

baioff  ana  of  tha  Srat  to  be  uodec«tT«d. 

eeabradictinff  ibli  aa  1  fait  ngrat  in  Maliiif  it.— JVete  le  tUrd 


Indaad.  I  have  aa  aiweb  nlaaenie  ii 
""     eUtSm. 
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by  name,  (a  very  good  name  too  for  his  botmess,)  and  mut- 
tered something  about  satisfaction,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a 
note  of  the  poor  Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  table  to 
Gropius.  who  laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards. 
The  rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I 
have  reason  to  remember  their  vquabble,  for  they  wanted 
to  make  me  their  arbitrator. 


Note  [B.] — Albaioa  and  the  Albanians. 
Seep.  30. 

**  Land  of  Alhmia !  let  me  bend  wtine  eyes 
Oh  theej  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  suii  f** 

Stanxa  zxzvli. 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria,  Chaonia, 
and  Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander ; 
and  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded 
to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pel  la  in 
Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus 
to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a  country  "  within  sight 
of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America.^  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob> 
house  and  myself  into  that  country  before  we  visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions :  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured  me. 
Ali  Pacha  was  at  that  time,  (October,  1800.)  carrjring  on 
war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat, 
a  strong  fortress,  which  he  was  then  besieging;  on  our 
arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  hish- 
ness's  birthplace,  and  favorite  Serai,  only  one  day's  dis- 
tance from  Berat ;  at  this  juncture  the  Vizier  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  ac- 
cordingly followed ;  but  though  furnished  with  every  ac- 
commodation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier's  secre- 
taries, we  were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in 
accomplishing  a  journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  oc- 
cupied four.  On  our  mute  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyro- 
castro  and  Libochabo^  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina 
in  size ;  and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza  and  Delvinachi,  the  frontier 
village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fellow- 
traveller,  in  a  work  which  may  probably  precede  this  in 
publication,  that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow  as  I  would  to  an- 
ticipate him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to 
the  text.  The  Amaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly 
by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in 
dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains 
seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kilt, 
though  white  ;  the  spare,  active  form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic 
in  its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to 
Morven.  No  nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  bv  their 
neighbors  as  the  Albanese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them 
as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as  Moslems  ;  and  in  fact  they 
are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes  neither.  Their 
habits  are  predatory— all  are  armed ;  and  the  red-shawled 
Amaouts,  the  Montenegrins,  Chimariots,  and  Gegdes  are 
treacherous ;  the  others  differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  es- 
sentially in  character.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 
I  can  speak  favorably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel 
and  a  Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of 
Turkey  which  came  within  my  observation ;  and  more 
faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  m  service,  are  rarely  to  be 
found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Basilius,  the  Moslem,  Der- 
vish Tahiri  ;  the  former  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  my  own.  Basilius  was  strictly  charged  by  Ali 
Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us;  and  Dervish  was  one  of 
fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  the  forests  of  Acamania 
to  the  banks  of  Achelous,  and  onward  to  Messalonghi  in 
iEtolia.  There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service,  and 
never  bad  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment  of  my 
departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house  for  England,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the 
Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frightening  away  my 
physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  u  I  was  not 
cured  within  a  given  time.    To  this  consolatory  assurance 


ot  posthumous  retnbution,  and  a  iMolitfe  refaal  e€  V* 
Romanell's  prescriptions,  I  attriboted  my  reoo^vcT-  I  b^: 
left  my  last  remaining  Enslixh  serrant  at  Athens .  aj  .1^ 
goman  was  as  ill  as  myself,  and  mr  poor  Amaoxits  a;.rf«>: 
me  with  an  attention  which  wx>uld  hare  di>or  tvner  ^ 
civilization.'  They  had  a  variety  of  adT«*murcs  :  for  »^ 
Moalemt  Dervish,  being  a  remarkably  handiocae  auka.  ««« 
always  squabbling  with  the  husbands  of  Athen*  :  saa^nw^  i 
that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  pftid  m«  a  vi«k  «^  've 
monstrance  at  the  Convent,  on  the  sobjed  of  Hsb  kav-sr 
taken  a  woman  from  the  bath— whom  be  txad  U-v^^  ^ 
bought,  however— a  thine  quite  contrary  to  •tyitMtlr.  ^»- 
silius  also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  hu  cnrc  pe<^ 
suasion,  and  had  the  gr^test  veneratioa  for  the  ckud. 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchioen.  wrIkoML  ^ 
cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  moat  heleroiloz  maosiuv.  Tet  r^ 
never  passed  a  church  without  croasing  hioox^lf ;  and  1  r*^ 
member  the  risk  he  ran  in  entering  St.  Soph)a»  in  Staxntvtt. 
because  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  worvhtpL  On  rexxK-'S^ 
strating  with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proc«edis^».  he  utn.^- 
ablv  answered,  *' Our  church  is  holy,  our  pneata  are  ihT^ves .  * 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  and  bozcsi]  thn  ran  r< 
the  first  "papas**  who  refused  to  a»sut  in  any  mYQxr««i 
operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  nece9«auj  whrr*- 
a  priest  had  any  influence  with  the  Copa  Btbe  </  "  ? 
village.  Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  mlf«re«xss  ra^ 
not  exist  than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  retam.  mr  .U)a- 
nians  were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  BaaUia*  t»xi 
his  with  an  awkward  show  of  refret  at  my  intended  de- 
parture, and  marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  hxs  M«  s 
piasters.  I  sent  for  Dervish,  but  fbr  socne  time  he  ww«  '>jt 
to  be  found ;  at  last  he  entered,  just  as  Smaor  Lomx^m. 
father  to  the  ci-devant  Anglo-eonitul  of  At&extf.  «xid  «ic«tf 
other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visn,  IKrrsi) 
took  the  money,  but  on  a  sudden  cashed  it  to  the  grocw! 
and  clasping  his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  kite^€%i. 
rushed  out  of  the  room  weeping  bitterly.  FVtMo  thaa  im- 
ment  to  the  hour  of  my  embarkation,  he  eontinue^  bcs  la- 
mentations, and  all  our  eflfbrts  to  console  him  only  |nml»tei 
this  answer,  '*  M'  a^vu,**  *'  He  leaves  me.**  Sigi^vr  Le» 
gotheti,  who  never  wept  before  for  any  thing  lest  tbsa  tie- 
loss  of  a  para,  (about  the  fourth  of  a  tarthinc^  Dc>el ; 
the  padre  of  the  convent,  nj  attendants,  my  nuier^— «>i 
I  verily  believe  that  even  Sterae"*  **  foobth  fat  t€u  >r<i"" 
would  have  left  her  *•  fish-kettle^  to  symoathne  wii*  3t 
imalliected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  baibanaas. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a  wbon  tiat 
before  my  departure  from  En|pland«  a  noble  aod  idom  mtt- 
mate  associate  had  excused  himself  from  talamr  te«ve  e£ 
me  because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  **  to  a  rDiIluier's«*  I 
felt  no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  bv  the  present  occxr^ 
rence  and  the  past  recollection.  That  Dervish  wxxil^  lerrr 
me  with  some  regret  was  to  be  expected ;  when  nas^rr 
and  man  have  been  scrambling  over  the  roooniaics  ^  s 
dozen  provinces  together,  they  are  unwilling  to  separate 
but  his  present  feehngs,  contrasted  with  hi»  aauve  fnvr^. 
tr,  improved  mv  opimon  of  the  human  heart.  1  belwtY 
this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is  fireqoent  aaaong  theoi.  Ooe 
day,  on  our  journey  over  Paroasatis,  an  Engtudunasi  is  mj 
service  gave  him  a  push  in  soom  dispute  ahoot  the  tmit^vrt. 
which  he  unluckily  mistook  for  a  blow :  he  spoke  nuL,  d>r. 
sat  down  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands.  Fcveseeific  the 
consequences,  we  endeavored  to  explain  away  the  %Mn*^ 
which  produced  the  following  answer :— "  I  A««  iww  a  w6- 
ber ;  I  am  a  soldier :  no  captam  ever  struck  eae ;  f««  a» 
my  master,  I  have  eaten  your  bre«d,  but  bv  t^at  bread  '  i; 
unusual  oath,)  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  have  st^seed 
the  dog  your  servant,  and  goae  to  the  mountaina  '*  So  tie 
affair  ended,  but  from  that  day  forward  he  nevee  tkosvoct- 
ly  forgave  the  thoughtless  follow  who  insulted  his- 
Dervish  excelled  in  the  danoe  of  his  oowitrr,  eonjectsntl 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  I^rrrhie :  be  that  as  u  owt 
it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderful  agtUty.  It  ta  r^ry  d»- 
tinct  from  the  stupid  Romaika,  the  dull  rotukd-about  of  iV 
Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party  had  so  many  spec- 
mens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  tncen  the  enlDTafen 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  s^p^H^^ 
tion,  but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  coontenance 
and  the  most  beautiful  womeo  1  ever  beheltl,  m  staturr  saJ 
in  features,  we  saw  UveOingXh^  road  broken  down  bv  ii» 
torrents  between  Delvinachi  and  Libochabo.  TtMnr  muniit. 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  atnil  is  probaMv  ti^ 
effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shooWJr: 
Their  long  hair  reminds  rou  of  the  Spartaoa,  and  ib^^* 
courage  in  desultory  warmrc  is  unq«atbo«shlc.  Thoi^ 
they  have  some  eavalry  amongsl  tiie  Gevdea,  1  never  o» 
a  good  Amaout  horseman  ;  my  own  pireierred  the  Eneii^ 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  oould  never  keep.  But  on  ftxc 
they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 
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Note  [C] — SnciHBN  of  thk  Aiaanian  oe  A&naout 
DuuECT  OF  T0S  IixTKic.    See  p.  34. 

**  WhOe  tKu*  in  amcert  tkey  thi*  fay  half  »aitg,  half  tcrtam'i.'* 

StanxB  Ixxii. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Aniaout  dialect  of  the 
nitric,  There  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
tndlMhminately.  The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all 
other  languages. 

I.  Lo«  Lo,  I  eoBM,  I  cmM;  b«  Uiou 


1.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo^ 

Nseinnm,  popuM. 
1.  N«ct«nm  n*  eiTin 

H«  pon  derini  ti  biu. 
1.  Ha  pe  od«ri  CMrotini 

Ti  viii  ti  nwY  Krvetloi. 
4.  Cttlirioia  m«  mrme 

Ea  ha  pe  pw  doa  \iy. 
&.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo.  Bft,  Bo, 

Gi  efem  tpiru  aaimtro. 
6.  CalmoM  tu  Ic  fundt 

£•)•  TeM  tund«  Uaod*. 
T.  CalirbU  mc  raiTM 

Ti  mi  put  •  poi  mi  U. 
I.  8«  il  pniB  Qiii  merm 

Si  mi  n  n»  v«U  ode  fia. 

9:  V«  It  ni  il  «h«  oadala 
Ceto  more,  man  cole. 

10.  Pla  hari  U  Urtle 

Plu  huroo  eai  pra  aeti. 


1.  I  coma,  (  ran ;  opeo  Uia  door  Uiai 

I  may  anl«r. 
S.  Opao  tlM  door  by  halToa,  that  1 

may  taka  my  lurbao. 

4.  Caliriotai'   viib   ib«   dark   ayct, 

optn  tha  fate  that  I  may  antcr. 

5.  Lo,  Lo,  I  haar  thaa,  my  muI. 

6.  All  Amaeul  i^irl,  in  coatJy  garb, 

walk!  with  graecrul  prida. 

7.  Caltriot  maid  of  iha  dait  ayea, 

gtTe  me  a  kirn. 

8.  If  I  bavt  kincd  tbea,  what  haat 

thott  frainctl?    MyMul  ta  eon- 
aumed  witb  Ore. 

9.  Danec  liirbily,  mora  gaotly,  and 

gaotly  11111. 
10.  Makt  not  m>  much  duat  to  daitroy 
your  erobrwtdf  rad  boaa. 


The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator :  the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  tne  most  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  tlieir  little  yellow  boots  and  sHppers  but  a 
well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Arnaout 
^rls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress 
IS  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  being  always  m  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Arnaout  is  not  a  tpnilm  langua^ :  the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  fol- 
lows, are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They 
are  copied  by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect 
perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 

1.  Ndi  aafda  ttnda  ulavoaaa  1.  I  am  woundtd  by  thy  iova,  and 

Vcttiffli  apri  ri  lofaa.  have  lored  but  to  aeoreh  myaatf. 

t.  Ah  vaiaiao  mi  privi  lofaa  2.  Thoa  haat   eonaumad  me !     Ah ! 

Si  mi  riai  mi  la  rumt.  maid !  thou  haat  •truck  ma  to 

tha  h«an. 

S>  Uti  laaa  roba  itua  3.  I  bava  aaid  1  viah  no  dowry,  bat 

Sitti  ava  tulaii  dua.  thina  tyaa  and  cyeiaabaa. 

i.  Heba  ninort  aaidua  4.  Tha  aceuraad  dowry  I  want  not, 

Qu  mi  ami  vctti  dua.  bat  thaa  ooiy. 

f.  Qurmini  dua  eirilynt  5.  Giva  ma  thy  Ahanna,  aad  lat  tha 

Robail   ■ — --■'='  •--     • -•    - 


;i  aiarmi  tildi  anl. 

hapti 

Eti  mi  Hf  a  piata  at  rul  daadroi 
tiluti. 


portion  faad  tha  Samoa. 


aincera  aoul,  but  thou  haat  laft 
ma  like  a  withered  traa. 


7.  UdlTuraudorioiudirieieeraetlti  7.  If  1  hate  placed  ray  hand  en  thy 

mora  boaom,    what   hare    I  rained  7 

Udonni  latti  bollna  u  ada  caimoni  my  ham  I  it  withdrawn,  hut  re- 

mora.  uioa  tha  flama. 

I  l)elieve  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  some- 
thing similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  **  dtroxeXvioi,'*  Critobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
complained  of  a  shooting  pain  as  far  as  his  shoulder  for 
<u)me  days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to 
teach  his  disciples  in  future  without  touching  them. 


Neie  [D.] — ^Thoughts  on  the  Prkbbnt  State  of 
Greece.    See  p.  35. 


"  f)nt  Gretct !  $oi  relic  of  depvied  MOftA ! 
ImmarUlt  though  no  mort ;  though  fallen^  great 

Stanzi 


itanza  Izziii. 


1. 


Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  everybody, 
traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  win  request  MJss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an 


Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  marry  her  to  somebod  v  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
"  Disdar  Aga,"  (who,  by  the  by,  is  not  an  Aga,)  the  most 
impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw,  (except  Lord  £.,)  and  the  un worth v  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  150 
piastres,  (eight  pounds  sterling.)  out  of  which  be  has  onlv 
to  pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill- 
regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  oi  the  husband  of  "  Ida  of  Athens*' 
nearly  suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  because  the  said  "  Dis- 
dar" IS  a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I 
exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate 
maintenance  in  behalf  of  '*  Ida."  Having  premised  thus 
much,  on  a  matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances, 
I  may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those  asso- 
ciations which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  re- 
capitulate, the  very  situation  of  Athens  would  render  it  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  cli- 
mate, to  me  at  least,  appeared  a  perpetual  spring  ;  during 
eight  months  I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many 
hours  on  horseback;  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never 
lies  in  the  plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  i.«  an  agreeable  rarity.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  evenr  part  of  the  East  which  I  visited, 
except  Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of 
climate  to  our  own ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed 
May,  June,  and  part  of  July,  (I6I0,)  you  might "  damn  the 
climate,  and  complain  of  spleen,"  five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megara 
the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear  Hesiod 
will  still  be  found  correct  in  his  description  of  a  Boeotian 
winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  **  esprit  fort"  in  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers !  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own 
religion  with  great  intrepidity,  (but  not  before  his  flock,) 
and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  "  coglioneria."  It  was  impossible 
to  think  better  of  him  for  this  :  but,  for  a  BtBotian,  he  was 
brisk  with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the 
exception  indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Cha;ronea,  the 
plain  of  Platea.  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave 
of  Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  be- 
fore we  passed  Mount  Cilhaeron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my  com- 

E anion  (who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical, 
athed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and 
anybody  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At 
Castri  we  drank  of  half  a  dozen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the 
purest,  before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the 
true  Castalian,  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang,  proba- 
bly from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic 
fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  the  iEgean,  and  the 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida,  the  Hellesnont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athbs,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspelion,  (which  is  inferior 
to  Zitza  in  a  command  of  country,)  and  the  descent  from 
the  mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripolitza  to  Argos,  Arca- 
dia has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name. 

**  Stemitur,  et  4uUe$  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos." 
Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Statins,  •'  In 
mediis  audit  duo  litora  campis,*'  did  actually  hear  both 
shores  in  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears 
than  have  ever  been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

»*  Athens,"  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  "  is  still  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece."  Perhaps  it  may  of  Greece. 
but  not  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Joannina  in  £pirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  in  the  wealUi, 
refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  improperly  characterized  m  that  proverb, 
which  classes  them  with  '*  the  Jews  of  Snlonica,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  French. 
Italians.  Germans,  Ragusans,  Sec,  there  was  never  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  art- 
ist, and  manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have  known 
him  can  refbse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in 
my  hearing  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emanci- 
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pated :  reasoning  on  the  grounds  of  their  *'  national  and 
individual  depravity !"  while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity 
is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  measure  he  reprobates. 

M.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long  set^ 
tied  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  aiousing  gravity, 
"  Sir,  they  are  the  same  eanrntU  that  existed  in  the  dayt  of 
Tkemxstoats !"  an  alarminff  remark  to  the  *'  Laudator  tern- 
poris  acti."  The  ancients  banished  Themistodes ;  the  mod- 
erns cheat  Monsieur  Roque :  thus  great  men  have  ever  been 
treated ! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of  the 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  «dc.  of  passage,  came  over 
by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that 
a  Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the  nation  by  whole- 
sale,  because  he  was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  over- 
charged by  his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  when  the  Sieurs 
Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogues  of  the 
day,  who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Pericles  and 
the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle  the  poor  Wavwode 
with  perpetual  differences,  agreed  in  the  utter  condemna- 
tion, *'  nulla  virtute  redemptum,*'  of  the  Greeks  in  general, 
and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loath  to  hasaxd  it, 
knowinv  as  I  do  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  than  five 
tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  threatening 
aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  persons  of  wit,  ana 
honor,  and  regular  common-place  books,  but,  if  I  may  say 
this  without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  rather  bard  to  declare 
so  positively  and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  everybody  has 
declared,  that  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad,  wiU 
never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  panegyrics 
and  projects  -,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ve  rauw  and  Thoin- 
ton  have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  they  will  never 
be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they  ever 
should!  but  they  may  be  subjects  without  twing  slaves. 
Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  thev  are  free  and  in- 
dustrious, and  such  may  Oreece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled  and  hetero- 
dox people,  they  suffer  ail  the  moral  and  physical  ills  that 
can  afihct  humanity.  Their  life  is  a  struggle  against  truth : 
they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defence.  They  are  so  unused 
to  kindness,  that  when  they  occasionally  meet  with  it  they 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  snaps  at 
your  lingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  **  They  are  un- 
grateful, notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful  !**— this  is  the 
general  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Nemesis !  for  what  are 
they  to  be  grateful  ?  Where  is  the  human  being  that  ever 
conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks  T  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for 
their  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.  They  are  lo  be 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  ruins,  and  to  the 
anti<quary  who  carries  them  away ;  to  the  traveller  whose 
janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  seribbler  whose  journal 
abuses  tbem !  This  is  the  amount  of  their  obligations  to 
foreigners. 

II. 

FrmneucoH  Cetmenif  Atkent,  Jatmary  SS,  1811. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  the 
earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  exist  in 
different  countries ;  whose  inhabitants,  however  divided  in 
religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  in  oppression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their  negroes, 
and,  under  a  less  bigoted  government,  may  probably  one 
day  release  their  Catholic  brethren :  but  the  mterposition 
of  foreigners  alone  can  emancipate  the  Greeks,  who,  other- 
wise, appear  to  have  as  small  a  chance  of  redemption  from 
the  Turks,  as  the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  tbe  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ;  at 
least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  of  their  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and  history,  which  would 
be  more  usefully  spent  in  mastering  their  own.  Of  the 
modems  we  are  perhaps  more  neglectful  than  they  de- 
serve ;  and  while  every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  leaining 
is  tiling  out  his  vouth,  and  often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the 
lanruage  and  of^the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues 
in  favor  of  freedom,  the  real  or  supposed  descendants  of 
these  sturdy  republicans  are  left  to  the  actual  tynmny  of 
their  masters,  although  a  very  slight  effort  is  required  to 
strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselvas  do,  of  their  rising 


1  A  word,  m  pojuimt,  wiUi  Mr.  TlMmtMi  and  Ik.  PaoqacTille,  who  hav* 
b*Mi  fiiilijr  bttwvMi  ttem  of  Hdlv  clippaw  Um  Buhaa'a  Tnrkiah.  Dr. 
pOTiqaavilla  ulla  a  loaf  Kory  of  iLif  oakm  who  iwaliewwl  eomHiro  mbU- 
mf  ia  Mcli  quastiiw*  thai  he  aeqatrad  Um  oame  of  **  Sultfmmn  rcyni,** 


again  to  their  prietme  superiority,  would  be  ndmalooB :  n 
the  rest  of  the  wortd  must  retunie  its  bstrbanvB^ancp  ps^ 
serting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece:  but  ihemseemale  te  ac 
very  great  obstacle,  csoepi  in  ikm  apathy  of  the  Foa^k  ts 
their  becoming  a  useful  depeodency,  or  e««a  a  free  tfs»U 
with  a  proper  guarantee  ;-^oder  oorrectiofi,  however,  te  it 
spoken,  for  many  and  weU-inlionned  aca  doobi  ite  |saes>- 
cability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  loet  their  hope,  thoocjk  tlwf  are 
now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  soi^eet  of  tlietr  prw' > 
ble  deliverers.  Religion  reoommends  the  Russuxa,  bar 
they  have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandooeiJ  by  ikil 

eiwer,  and  the  dreadful  ieeson  they  reonvel  ailcr  the 
uscovite  desertion  in  the  Mores  has  never  been  foiroecm. 
The  French  they  dislike ;  although  the  sulQttgatiaA  c^  iw 
rest  of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  atteortrd  by  the  4etif«r- 
ance  of  oonUnental  Greece.  The  tsUnden  loelt  to  :^ 
English  for  succor,  as  they  have  very  lately  pcaeeiecl 
themselves  of  the  Ionian  republic,  Corfu  exoepfted.  Iff 
whoever  appear  with  arms  m  their  hands  will  be  wedoooae : 
and  when  that  day  arrives.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  tte  Oi- 
tornans !  they  cannot  expect  it  from  the  Oiaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  thi^^  have  been,  aad 
speculating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  as  Insfc  at  Ihiem  as 
they  are. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  reooocile  tbe  eoMaatfy  d 

3 unions :  some,  particularty  the  merehaata,  decfytM  the 
reeks  in  the  strongest  language ;  c«hers»  gencraUsrcneeft- 
lerv,  turning  periods  in  their  eitloff,  and  pohttshmg  «n 
curious  speculations  grafted  on  their  fonnee  sotteu  wrtseh 
can  have  no  more  effect  on  their  present  lot.  than  theiil 
ence  of  the  Ineas  on  the  future  fortooes  of  Feni. 

One  very  ingenious  person  tenns  them  the 
of  Englishmen ;"  another,  no  lesa  ingcnioQK,  will 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  aad  deniea  tl 
scent  from  the  ancients;  a  third,  mora  i 
either,  builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Roasiaa  f 
realises  (on  paper)  all  the  chHnerat  of  Caihenne  IL 
the  question  of  their  descent,  what  can  it  impoit  whsihst 
the  Mainotes  are  the  lineal  Laoonians  or  not  f  or  tbegeee- 
ent  Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Ht 
the  grasshoppers,  to  which  they  onee  likened 
What  Englishman  cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danl^, 
man,  or  Trojan  blood  1  or  who,  except  a  Wrtshmen. »  af- 
flicted with  a  desire  of  being  descended  firwn  CaiMiMin  < 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  sO  much  abonod  n  tbe  paoC 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  reader  even  their  daioM  in  an- 
tiquity an  object  of  envy;  it  is  very  erael.  then,  in  Mc 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  ia  the  possassinn  of  «U  tluA  iv* 
has  left  them ;  vix.  their  pedigree,  of  which  tfaey  are  tWr 
more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  eall  their  own  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  publish  iofether,aAd  iieni|we  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Paaw.  Btoa  a»i  Scie< 
nini:  paradox  on  one  aide,  and  pnyudioe  on  cbe  cx^r 
Mr.  Thornton  conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  pehbc 
confidence  from  a  fourteen  years*  residence  nt  Pcca .  per- 
haps he  may  on  the  subject  of  the  TnrkSw  but  thia  can  ^v« 
him  no  more  insight  into  the  real  sute  of  Greece  nial  her 
inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent  ia  Wiq^ping  mto  ihat 
of  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  hve  in  Fanal ;  and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Vbnnn  thin  h.s 
brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  I  should  place  no 
great  reliance  on  his  information.  I  actually  heard  one  of 
these  gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  eeaeral  intercourse 
with  the  city,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  «a  air  of  triumph, 
that  he  had  been  but  four  times  at  Coastaatinofile  in  «» 
many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as  s 
cruise  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  sm^ck  would  of  Johnny  GmTs 
house.  Upon  what  crounds  then  does  he  arrogate  the  ngtn 
of  condemning  by  wholesale  a  bodjr  of  men,  of  whom  he 
can  know  little  ?  It  is  rather  a  curious  nmimstanoe  thu 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  so  lavishly  dispraisee  PoaqueviUc  on 
every  occasion  of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recuui-we 
to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  ia>- 
partial  observer.  Now,  Dr.  PouqueviUe  is  as  imte  ewlattttS 
to  that  appellation  as  Mr.  Thomlon  to  confer  it  on  him 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  mioroa&boo  rai 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  iii  pnrtiottlar  rbter  litcm- 
ture ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  oar  being  brcier  sc- 
ouainted,  till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  inlxmase  er 
their  independence  oonflrmed:  the  relations  of  pnsastf 
travellers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  inwccsiw* 
of  angry  fhctorv ;  but  till  something  more  can  be  ettalnod, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  lutle  to  bo  acquired  frosa 
soorces.i 
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However  defective  theM  majr  be,  they  are  oreferable  to 
tfie  paradoxes  of  men  who  toave  read  tuperncially  of  the 
aneients  and  seen  nothing  of  the  modems,  snch  as  De 
Pauw ;  wh(»,  when  he  asseru  that  the  British  breed  of 
horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket^  and  that  the  Spartans 
were  cowards  in  the  field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of 
English  borees  and  Spartan  men.  His  **  philosophical  ob- 
aervations*'  have  a  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  **  poeti- 
cal.** It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally 
condemns  some  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the 
ancient,  should  have  mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks ;  and 
It  fortunatpiv  happens,  that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis 
on  their  forefathers  refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who.  what- 
ever may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policv,  have 
been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries  ana  a  half  of 
captivity. 

IIL 

Athtiu,  FnneUcan  Coavnil,  March  17, 1811. 

**  I  muu  btvt  voiTM  talk  with  Out  leurwd  ThttMn." 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to  this 
citv,  1  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  na  a  great  favor,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an 
aecepuble  one,  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off 
Salarais.  In  that  number,  Art.  3,  containing  the  review  of 
a  French  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some 
remarks  on  the  modern  Greeks  and  their  liternture,  with  a 
short  account  of  Corny,  a  co^translator  in  the  French  ver- 
flioii.  On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observa- 
tions ;  and  the  spot  where  I  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be 
sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a  work  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  cele- 
brnted  of  living  Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was 
bom  at  Scio,  (in  the  Review,  Smyrna  is  stated,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  incorrectly.)  and  besides  the  translation  of 
Beccaria  and  other  works  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has 
published  a  lexicon  in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I  may  trust 
the  assurance  of  some  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived 
from  Paris ;  but  the  latest  we  have  seen  here  m  French 
and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zohkogloou.*  Coray  has  re- 
cently been  involved  in  an  unpleasant  controversy  with  M. 
GalU*  a  Parisian  commentator  and  editor  of  some  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  poets,  in  conse<iuence  of  the  Institute 
havmg  awarded  him  the  pnse  for  his  version  of  Hippocrates' 
I  **  Hep}  Uilrov"  Itc.  to  the  disparagement,  and  consequent- 
ly displeasure,  of  the  said  Gall.  To  his  exertions,  literary 
and  patriotic,  great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due ;  but  a  part 
I  of  that  praise  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  two  broth- 
'  ers  Zosimado,  (merchants  settled  in  Leghorn,)  who  sent 


sidered  by  hu  countrymen  equal  to  some  who  lived  in  the 
two  last  centuries ;  more  particularly  Dorotheus  of  Mity- 
lenc.  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  Greeks,  that  Meletius  terms  him  **  Mcrtf  rov  GovirvJi ji^v 
tttH  Utvo^vra  Splarof  'EAXi(M#r.''  (P.  3S4,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol  iv.) 

Panagiotes  Kodnkas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  and 
Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  Uni- 
verse Into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more  particularly 
Psallda,  whom  I  have  conversed  with  in  Joannina,  are 
also  in  high  repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  men- 
tioned has  published  in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on 
"  True  Happiness,"  dedicated  to  Cntherine  II.  But  Poly- 
lois,  who  is  stated  by  the  Reviei^er  to  be  the  only  modem 
except  Coray  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  know- 
ledge of  Heuenic,  if  he  be  the  Polyzois  Lampanitziotes  of 
YsAina,  who  has  published  a  number  of  editions  in  Romaic, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  itinerant  vender  of 


bia  rwneHjm  hu  •w».— "For,"  ebwrvM  Mr.  Thornton,  ((ktitr  inflict itif 
on  lu  a»«  ioufb  jMrlicipIt  of  •  Turkuli  vtrb.)  '*it  mesni  noihiiif  more  tiian 
Sttkfmvt  fh»  Mlcr,"  will  c|utt«  cwhitn  iht  •uppfcmcnury  •*  tvbHmatt." 
New  txMb  mn  rif  hi.  eutl  boih  src  wnug^  It  Mr.  Tliomioti.  when  he  next 
rewjf  **taiu%MU  fewa  lu.ibc  Utlorf,"  will  cenMill  hw  Tiirkteh  diciiMianr, 
or  wk  awjrol  hi*  SLanibodno  •cquftliiMHC*,  he  will  diMOver  th«i  **  5w/fyinaVi 
lieym,**  (Mt  toselJier  diicreetly,  mean  Ui«  **  SMiUuteero^  wUtmattt*'  with- 
bui  tnjr  **9«/<yi7uin"  In  the  caae  t  "Sta/qrma"  iiriiif^^in;  "corroeiw  nkU- 
mmtf,**  Awl  utii  betny  a  proper  Mine  on  ihie  wecuion.  althouf  li  it  bo  on 
anhod**  mm*  o«wuf  h  with  ib*  Bildilten  of  m.  Afier  Mr.  Thornton *■  fre- 
qiMM  biMit  wf  profouiitl  Urtcuioliem.  ii«  BUg-ht  ha««  fomid  thie  out  before  be 
MUX  Mich  pttMH  owr  Dr.  fouqueville. 

JUitr  ih^  I  think  •*  Tnvcller*  Mrnie  Foetote**  ehiili  be  ear  motto,  lhoii|rfa 
the  above  Mr.  Thornton  haa  emidemiMHl  **  boe  fenua  omne,"  for  miatake  and 
laiareyfeatatation.  **  Ne  Svtor  ultra  creptdam."  **  No  n«rcbant  beyond 
hiB  b*la«i*'->Si.  B.  r^r  th$  beoaii  of  Mr.  Thornton,  **  Sutor"  ia  not  a 

^TUStTiii  MX  poawaaton  an  •scoUcnl  Wsicen  "  rpiyX«i»eesy,"  wbleh  I 


books ;  with  the  contents  of  which  he  had  no  concern  be- 
yond his  name  on  the  titlepage,  placed  there  to  secure  his 
property  in  the  publication ;  and  he  was.  moreover,  a  roan 
utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements.  As  the  name, 
however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other  Polyzois  may  have 
edited  the  Epistles  of  Arisia;netus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
has  closed  the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Even  the  common  grammars  for  children  are  become  too 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amonj^st  their  original  works 
the  Geography  of  Meletius,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets, 
are  to  be  met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two, 
three,  and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
Their  poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have 
lately  seen  is  a  satire  in  a  dialogue  between  a  Russian, 
English,  and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of 
Wallachia,  (or  Blackbey,  as  they  term  him,}  an  archbishop, 
a  merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachi,  (or  primate,)  in  succession ; 
to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their 
present  degeneracy.  Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty 
and  psthetic,  but  their  tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  the 
ear  of  a  Frank  ;  the  best  is  the  famous  *'^<firc  vaiiti  rfiy 
*EAXj)v(i»v,"  by  the  unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue 
of  more  than  sixty  autliors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen 
can  be  found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme  except 
theology. 

I  aiu  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible, 
for  printinff  In  London  a  translation  of  Barthelemi*s  Ana- 
charsis  in  Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless 
he  dispatches  the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  established  at  Heca-  | 
tonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebastinna :  he 
means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  iiaivali ;  a  town  on  the  | 
continent,  where  that  institution  for  a  hundred  students 
and  three  professors  still  exists.  It  is  true  that  this  es- 
tablishment was  disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridic- 
ulous pretext  that  the  Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress 
instead  of  a  college :  but  on  investigation,  and  the  payment 
of  some  purses  to  the  Divan,  it  has  been  permitleil  to  con- 
tinue. The  principal  professor,  named  Veniamin,  (i.  e. 
Benjamin,)  is  stated  to  be  a  man  of  talent,  but  a  free- 
thinker. He  was  born  in  Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy,  and  is 
master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  some  Frank  languages ; 
besides  a  smattering  of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on  this 
topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  question,  I  cannot 
but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's  lamentation  over  the  fall 
of  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  he  closes  it  with 
these  words :  "  The  change  u  to  be  attributed  to  their  wnefor- 
tunes  rather  than  to  any  ^pkyeical  dt gradation.^  '*  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and 
that  Constantinople  contained  on  the  day  when  it  changed 
masters  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity :  but  ancient  history  and  modern  poli- 
tics instruct  us  that  something  more  than  physical  perfec- 
tion is  necessary  to  preserve  a  state  in  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  are  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  near  connection  between  moral  degradation 
and  national  decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  "  we  believe"  bv  Potem- 
kin  for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic ;  and  I  have  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  prt^cure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its 
existence.  There  was  an  academy  in  8t.  Petersburgh  for 
the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not 
been  revived  by  his  successor. 

There  is  a  shp  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  in  p.  58,  No.  31,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where 
these  words  occur :—"  We  are  told  that  when  the  capital 
of  the  East  yielded  to  So^Miofi."— It  may  be  presumed  that 
this  last  word  will,  in  a  future  edition,  be  altered  to  Ma- 
homet II.*    The  "  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  it  seems,  at 


received  in  esehann  from  8.  G     -.  Eaq..  for  a  Moall  gtm :  mj  antiqoarian 
fricuda  hare  never  forgotten  It,  or  forgiven  me. 

9  In  OaiPa  pamphlet  ajraiiut  Coray,  be  talka  of  •*  (browing  the  inaolent 
Melleoiat  out  of  the  window.'*  t)n  ihti  a  French  critic  exelaimiL  •'  Ah.  my 
God !  throw  a  Hellennt  out  of  the  window !  what  aaenleg* !"  It  certainly 
would  be  a  aenoua  buaineee  for  ihoae  authora  who  dwell  in  the  aUiea:  but  I 
have  quoiad  the  paaaaga  merely  to  prove  ih«  atmilarity  of  aiyle  amoi^  the 
controveraialiata  of  all  poiiataed  couutrieai  Londan  or  Eduibuif^h  eouM 
baldly  parallel  thia  Pariaiait  ebullition.  * 


S  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgta  Review,  1808,  it  la  nbeerred: 
•*  Lord  Byron  paaacd  aome  of  hia  early  yrara  in  Scotland,  where  he  miffat 
have  learned  that  pibroch  dnea  not  m»an  a  bagpipt,  any  mora  than  AmI 
meana  a  tddU."  Query,— Waa  it  in  Scotland  ibat  ib«  Touag  fenllemcn  of 
the  Edinbarf  h  Renew  learned  that  So/yman  meana  Jf  aAomal  //.  any  nore 
"^  '      iDcana  fi|/-altfkiiiiy/-bttt  ihui  it  ia, 

CadiAoa  inqua  vieen  prabtBua  cnva  MfiUia.** 
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that  period  spoke  a  dialect,  "  which  would  not  bare  dis- 
graced the  lips  of  an  Athenian."  I  do  not  know  how  that 
might  be,  but  am  sorrv  to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the 
Athenians  in  particular,  are  much  altered ;  being  far  from 
choice  either  m  their  dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole 
Attic  race  are  barbarous  to  a  prorero :~ 

'•  O  A0irra,  xporn  xw^At  * 

In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161.  is  the  following  sentence: — 
"  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous, 
though  the  compositions  of  the  church  and  palace  some- 
times affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models.'* 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  "  ladies  of  Constantinople,**  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Csesar,  spoke  apurer  dialect  than  Anna  Comnena 
wrote  three  centuries  before :  and  those  royal  pages  arc 
not  esteemed  the  best  models  of  composition,  although  the 
princess  y>wrr<uf  cix"*  AKPlBflS  Amct^vaat-.  In  the 
Fanal,  and  in  Yanina,  the  best  Greek  is  spoken :  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  flourishing  school  under  tne  direction  of 
Psalida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalida,  w^ho  is 
making  a  lour  of  observation  through  Greece  ;  he  is  intel- 
ligent, and  belter  educated  than  a  fellow-commoner  of 
most  colleges.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
inqiiiry  is  not  dormant  amonc  the  Greeka 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  poem  **  Hone  lonica;,**  as  qualified  to  give  details 
of  these  nominal  Romans  and  degenerate  Greeks;  and 
also  of  their  language :  but  Mr.  VVright,  though  a  good 
poet  and  an  able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  where  he  states 
the  Albanian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest 
to  the  Hellenic  :  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as 
notoriously  corrupt  as  ihe  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the 
Italian  of  Naples.  Yanina,  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the 
Greek  is  purest,)  although  the  capital  of  Ali  Pacha's  do- 
minions, is  not  in  Albania  but  Epirus ;  and  beyond  Del- 
vinachi  in  Albania  Proper  up  to  Argyrocastro  ana  Tepaleen 
(beyond  which  I  did  noi  advance)  iney  speak  worse  Greek 
than  even  the  Athenians.  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a 
half  by  two  of  these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother 
tongue  is  II lyric,  and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  country- 
men (whom  I  have  seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  tlie 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha) 
praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often  laughed  at  for  their  pro- 
vincial barbansms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amongst 
which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinih,  written  to  me  by 
Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the  Dragoman  of 
the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea,  (which  last  governs  in  Vely 
Pacha's  absence,)  are  said  to  be  favorable  specimens  of 
their  epistolary  style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constanti- 
nople from  pnvate  persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  antioue  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeus,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  its  past  and  oresent  state,  to  a  paradox  (page  59) 
on  the  great  mischief  tne  knowledge  of  his  own  language 
has  done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  under- 
stand the  ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  niasler  of  the 
modem!  This  observation  follows  a  paragraph  recom- 
mending, in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  **  a 
powerful  auxiliary,**  not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign 
merchant,  but  also  to  the  classical  scholar ;  in  short,  to 
ever}'body  except  the  only  person  who  can  be  thorou^ily 
acquainted  with  its  uses  ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our 
old  language  is  conjectured  to  be  probably  more  attainable 
by  •'  foreigners'*  than  by  ourselves !  Now,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  Dutch  Tyro  in  our  tongue  (albeit  hfmself  of 
Saxon  blood)  would  oe  sadly  perplexed  with  "Sir  Trist- 
rem,"  or  any  other  given  "  Auchinleck  MS."  with  or  with- 
out a  grammar  or  glossary  ;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it 
seems  evident  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  compe- 
tent, far  less  complete,  knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms. 
We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more 
believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett's  Lismahag»>,  who  main- 
tains that  the  purest  English  is  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That 
Coray  may  err  is  very  pos.sible  :  but  if  he  does,  the  fault  is 
in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  mother  tongue,  which  is.  as  it 
ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  native  student.— Here 
the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo's  translators, 
and  here  I  close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 


The  mUtKke  aecroet]  lo  completely  k  iapae  of  the  pen  (from  the  fn*t  timi- 
larity  o(  the  two  won!*,  auil  the  total  abttnce  qf  error  from  ibe  former  pa^pea 
o(  the  lueniry  leviathan)  thm  I  •honl.l  have  paweJ  u  over  a»  in  ih*-  ie»i, 
bad  I  iMrt  nerceired  in  the  l-Minburfh  Review  mnch  faceuoiu  ex<ili&tioii  on 
ftlJ  Mich  deieciioiia,  panieutarly  a  r«c«at  one,  vlNro  worJa  and  ayllablea 


others  DOW  in  England,  have  aJl  the  reouMtM  lo  fiiniaih 
details  of  this  foUen  people.  The  few  otoetratooaa  I  h«ve 
offered,  I  should  hare  left  where  I  made  iheoi.  had  aol  tht 
article  m  question,  and  above  ail  Uie  upoi  whepr  I  nmi  U. 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  wh^Oi  the  edtaaU^ 


of  my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  dear*  or  at  1 
make  the  attempL 

I  have  endeavored  to  wave  the  personal  feelinss  wfaoch 
rise  in  despite  of  roe,  m  touchme  upon  any  pAit  of  tJ^ 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  not  from  a  wish  to  ooQcaUatc  the  UT«r 
of  its  wnters,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syliab^  i 
have  formerly  published,  but  aimply  from  a  >ense  of  tfte 
impropriety  of  mixing  op  pnvate  reseatraeots  wiUb  a  d»- 

aiujsilion  ot  the  present  Kmd«  and  more  pafucularty  at  Itui 
listance  of  time  and  place. 


Note  [E.] — On  the  Present  State  or  Toeket  axv 
THE  TuREB.    See  p.  35w 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turltey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  hare  constderablr  diminished,  of 
late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  mto  a  kxoi 
of  sullen  civility,  very  comforiable  to  voya^rers. 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  jiuhject  of  Ttirks  or 
Turkey ;  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  iw^mr 
years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience  earned  n>e,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make;  but  am  Indebted  for  manv 
civilities  (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship)  and  much  hos- 
pitality, to  Ali  Pacha,  his  son  Veli  Pacha  of  the  .Morea.  az>d 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  province*.  Suleyman 
Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a 
bon  vivantf  and  as  social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legge»i  at 
a  tray  or  a  table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  £ugli$h 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor 
were  more  happy  to  *•  receive  masks**  than  any  dowager  m 
Grosvenor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  hi*  friend 
and  visiter,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  earned  from  taMe 
perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom ;  while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  ever  foorvd 
the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dinv 
peculations,  under  the  luime  of  interest,  difference  of  ex' 
chanee,  commission,  &c.  «cc.  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  iix 
Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the 
East,  you  w  ill  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser  ;  as  one  worth 
acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar 
value— a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers  are 
formed  in  the  same  school  with  tliose  of  Chnstianitr  ;  but 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  honorable,  friendly,  and  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Ae*.  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  todesig - 
nate  the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the 
rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civtlixat>->n. 
A  Moslem,  in  walking  tlie  streets  of  our  country  towns, 
would  be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a  Frank  in  a 
similar  situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  hest 
travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  and  different  lects  of 
Islamism,  may  be  found  in  D*0h&$on*5  French :  of  their 
manners,  &.C.,  perhaps  m  Thornton's  Engh.<h.  The  Otto- 
mans, wiih  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  pc«iple  to  be  despiaeil. 
Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  sur*ertoir  to  the 
Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficiilt  to  pronounce  what  they  are, 
we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are  not :  they  are  nw  trracth- 
erous,  they  are  not  ci^wardly,  they  do  mu  hum  heretics, 
thev  are  not  assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanccsi  t«i  (Aetr 
capital.  They  are  faithful  to  their  sultan  I  ill  he  Iiecomes 
unfit  to  govern,  and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisi- 
tion. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-niurruw.  and 
ihe  French  or  Russians  entiironeil  in  their  steait,  li  would 
become  a  question  whether  Europe  would  gain  t^y  the  ex- 
change.   England  would  certainly  he  the  lo«er. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  fcncr- 


are  auhlecia  of  diaqaiaitioa  and  Uaniyoaitiwt ;    ami  (b*  i 

paraiiel  posaajre  in  my  own  eaaa  ir(»BMril«<f  p^«>pe4iMl  mt  u>  Ikwit  h»«  mttck 

eaner  ii  i«  to  L<«  rnucai  ibau  earreet.    71m  fnitrmmUt  Harmc  »M3<iTe4  c^»7 

a  triumph  on  such  victorica,  will  imnlJy  Ui/^Tu^g*  me  a  tliftit  naaifM  l«r  Ukt 

prewiit. 
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•Uy,  and  soraetinMs  justly  aoouMd,  it  may  be  doobted,  al- 
wmyt  exeeptinff  Frmooe  and  Ensland.  in  what  oseftil  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in 
Uie  common  arts  of  life  ?  In  their  manufactures  ?  Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo !  or  is  a  Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged*  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard  T  Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee  ?  or  an  Effen- 
dt  than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago  T    I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  tlie  grandson  of  AH  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  feilow-lrareller  aud  myself  were  in  the  upper 
or  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now.  this  question  from  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  age 
Imows  the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a  CoUeffe  of  Der- 
rises ;  but  I  am  very  sure  a  Spaniard  does  not.  How  little 
Mahmout,  surrounaed,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his 
Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the 
Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which 
are  very  regularly  attended ;  and  the  poor  are  tauxht  with- 
out  the  church  of  Turkey  beme  put  into  peril.  I  believe 
the  system  is  not  yet  printed,  ((hough  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  Turkish  press,  and  books  primed  on  the  late  military 
institution  of  the  Nizam  Gcdidd  ;)  nor  have  I  heard  whether 
the  Mufti  and  the  Mollas  have  subscnbed,  or  the  Caimacam 
and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  **  pray  to  God 
their  way."     The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish 

Ea[»i*ts— have  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynoolh,— no,  at 
laivttli :  where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
o(  counierianre  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
from  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the 
exact  prtifwrtion  of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  in 
the  most  prosperou."  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  ? 
But  though  lliey  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suner  the 
Greeks  to  participate  in  their  privileges :  no,  let  them  fight 
their  battles,  and  nay  their  haratch,  (taxes,)  be  drubbed  in 
this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then 
emancipate  our  Irish  Helots?  Mahomet  forbid  !  We  should 
then  be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians  *  at  present 
we  unite  the  best  of  both— Jesuitical  faith,  and  something 
not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

Note  [F.]    See  p.  48. 

^  iVol  v^nljf  did  the  earlf  PtrrioH  matte 
Hi»  altar  th*  k\gh  placet  amd  tkt  peak 
Of  eoTthd'ergafimg  mSMNfMiu,**  ^c— Stanxa  XCi. 

It  ts  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive doctrines  of  the  Divine  founder  of  Christianity  were 
delivered,  not  m  the  Temple^  but  on  the  Mount.  To  wave 
the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence,— 
tlie  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
nounced within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 
and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
this  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
hearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference  between 
what  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and 
those  we  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet. 
It  15 one  thing  to  read  the  Iliad  at  Higaeum  and  on  the  tumu- 
lU  or  by  the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain 
and  rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to 
trim  your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library— lAw  I  know. 
Were  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Meth- 
odism to  be  attributed  to  unv  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  its  vehement  faith  and  doctrines,  (the  truth  or 
error  of  which  1  presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  ques- 
tion.) I  should  venture  to  ascnbe  it  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the  unstudied  and  extempora- 
neous efriisions  of  its  teachers.  The  Mussulmans,  whose 
erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the  lower  orders)  is  most 
sincere,  and  thereftirc  impressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat 
their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers,  wherever  they  may 
be,  at  the  stated  hours— of  course,  frequently  in  the  open 
air,  kneeling  upon  a  hght  mat,  (which  they  carry  for  the 
purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required ;)  the  ceremony 
lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are  totally  absorbed, 
and  only  living  tn  their  supplication :  nothing  can  disturb 
them.  On  me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these  men, 
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and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within  and  upon  them, 
made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any  general  rite  which 
was  ever  performed  in  places  of  worship,  of  which  I  have 
seen  those  of  almost  every  persuasion  under  the  sun ;  ln> 
eluding  most  of  our  own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the 
Catholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Mahometan.  Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have 
free  exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites :  some  of  these  I 
had  a  distant  view  of  at  Patras ;  and.  from  what  I  could 
make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan 
description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 


Note  [6.]    Sea  p.  49. 


"  CJartnt !  by  heaaeaiyUtt  thy  paths  t 
Undying  Lov€**t  who  Mere  aaeend*  a  I 


r  are  trod^ — 
.    _  .  I  throne 

To  which  the  eteps  are  wunrntoina  ;  where  the  god 
It  a  pervading  life  and  Kghlf*^  ^e.— Stanxa  c. 

Rousseau*s  H^lo'ise,  Lettre  17,  part  4,  note.  **  Ces  roon- 
lagnes  sont  si  hautes  qu*une  demi-heure  aprds  le  soleil 
couche,  leurs  sommets  sont  eclairds  de  ses  rayons  ;  dont  le 
rouge  forme  sur  ces  cimes  blanches  me  bette  couUur  de  rose, 
qu'on  apercoit  de  fort  lorn."— This  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  heights  over  Meillerie.— **  J'allai  a  Vevay  loger  a  la 
Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours  que  j'yrestai  sans  voir  nersonne, 
je  pns  pour  cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m*a  suivi  dans  tons 
raes  voyages,  et  qui  m'y  a  fait  etabhr  enftn  les  ht-ros  de  mon 
roman.  Je  dirais  volontiers  a  ceux  qui  ont  du  goiit  et  qui 
sont  sensibles :  AUez  h  Vevay— visitez  le  pays,  examines 
les  sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  Nature  n*a 
pes  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et 
pour  un  Ft.  Preux ;  inais  ne  les  y  chercnez  pas.^— 2^»  Con- 
f tenons^  livre  iv.  p.  306.  Lyon,  ed.  1796.— In  July,  1816, 1 
made  a  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  and,  as  far  as 
my  own  observations  have  led  roe  in  a  not  uninterested  nor 
inattentive  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by 
Rousseau  in  his  '*  il6loise,''  I  can  safely  say,  that  m  this  there 
is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  Clarens 
fuith  the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon,  Boveret,  St. 
Gingo,  Meillerie,  Eivan,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone) 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  its  pecuhar  adaptation  to 
the  persons  and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled. 
But  this  is  not  all :  the  feelmg  with  which  all  around  Clarens, 
and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie.  is  invested,  is  of  a  still 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sym- 
pathy vvith  individual  passion  ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence 
of  love  in  its  most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of 
our  own  participation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  con- 
aensed,  but  not  less  manifested;  and  of  uhich,  though 
knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and 
mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.— If  Rousseau  had  never 
written,  nor  lived,  the  same  associations  would  not  less  have 
belonged  to  such  scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of 
his  works  bv  their  adoption  ;  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their 
beauty  by  the  selection ;  but  they  have  done  that  for  him 
which  no  human  being  could  do  for  them.— I  had  the  for- 
tune (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to  sail  from  Meillerie 
(where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St.  Gin/go  during  a  lake 
storm,  which  added  to  the  magnificence  or  all  around,  al- 
though occasionally  accompanied  by  danger  to  the  boat, 
whicn  was  small  and  overloaded.  It  was  over  this  very 
part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of  St. 
Preux  and  Madame  Wolinar  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  during 
a  tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  1  founa 
that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down 
some  fine  old  chestnut-trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  monn- 
tains.  On  the  opposite  height  of  Clarens  is  a  ch&teau. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  interspersed  with 
some  small  but  beautiful  woods ;  one  of  these  was  named 
the  **  Bosquet  de  Julie  :**  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
long  ago  cut  dovin  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Bernard,  (to  whom  the  land  appertained,)  that  the  ground 
might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones 
of  an  execrable  superstition,  the  inhabitants  of  Clarens  still 
point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  by  the 
name  which  consecrated  and  survived  them.  Rousseau  has 
not  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  the 
'*  local  habitations"  he  has  Riven  to  **  airy  nothinas."  The 
Prior  of  Great  St.  Bernard  nas  cut  down  some  of  his  woods 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  Bonaparte  has  lev- 
elled part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  m  improving  the  road 
to  the  Simplon.  The  road  is  an  ezeellent  one  ;  trat  I  can- 
not quite  agree  witli  the  remark  which  I  heanl  madai  that 
**  La  route  vaat  mieux  que  les  eottveoin." 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 

BlflTOUOlL  NOTBI. 

Na  I. — State  Dumgboni  or  Vbnicb. 

"  /  st9od  M  Vemiee,  m  tkt  Bridgt  of  Sigki ; 
A  palace  and  a  pruom  on  each  kaadJ"—Sl»xas»  1. 

Thk  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  the 
prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gaillery, 
nigh  abore  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall  into  a 
passage  and  a  cell.  The  sute  dungeons,  called  pozsi,  or 
wells,  were  sunk  m  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
prisoner  when  taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the 
gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the 
other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there 
strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  was 
taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up ;  but  the  passage  is 
still  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  The  pozzi  are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridxe.  They  were  formerly  twelve  ;  but  on 
the  first  arnval  of  the  Frencn,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked 
or  broke  up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still, 
however,  descend  by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through 
holes,  half  choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories 
below  the  first  range.  If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for 
the  extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it 
there ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  tight  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gal- 
lery which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement 
themselves  are  toUUy  dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  ad- 
mitted the  damp  air  of  the  passages,  and  served  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  prisoner's  food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The  con- 
ductors tell  you  that  a  light  was  not  allowed.  The  cells 
are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
seven  feet  in  height.  They  are  directly  beneath  one  another, 
and  respiration  is  somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes. 
Only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the  republicans  de- 
scended into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of  the  dun- 
geons beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or  of  their 
despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may,  perhaps,  owe 
something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained  ap- 
pear to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged 
to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  from 
the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched  upon 
the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly 
as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  WON  Ti  pinia  An  alcuxo  psivsa  e  taci 

SB  FUOia  VUOI  DK  SPIOIfl  IRSIDIB  C  LACCl 
IL  PSKTIBTI  PaXTlETI  NULLA  OlOVA 
MA  BBN  Dt  VALOB  TUO  LA  VBBA  PBOVA 

1607.      ADI  3.  OBNABO.  PHI  B8- 
TBNTO  P'  LA  BKSTIBMMA  P*  AVBB  DATO 
DA  MANZAB  A  UN  MOBTO 

lACOMO  .  OBITTI  .  SCBISSB. 

2.  UN  PABLAB  POCHO  Ct 
NBOABB  PBOIfTO  Ct 

VN  PB.*fSAB  AL  PIMB  PVO  DABB  LA  VITA 
A  BOI  ALTBl  MBSCBIHI 

IMS. 
BOO  lOHN  BAPTISTA  AD 
BCCLBSIAM  COBTBLLABIUS. 

3.  DB  CRI  MI  FIDO  OUABDAMl  DIO 

DB  CHI  HON  MI  FIDO  MI  OUABOABO  10 
A  TA        H        A        MA 

V   .      LA  S    .    C    .    K    .    B   . 

The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected,  the  solecismB ; 
some  of  which  are,  however,  not  quite  so  decided,  since 
the  letters  were  evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only 
need  be  observed,  that  bettewunU  and  mtamgiar  may  be  read 
in  the  first  inscription,  which  was  probably  written  by  a 
prisoner  confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a 
funeral ;  that  CoruUaritu  is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  terra 
firma,  near  the  sea ;  and  that  the  last  initials  evidently  are 
put  for  Viva  la  MtOa  Ckium  KaitoHea  Romama. 


No.  IL — SoNOfl  OF  THB  GoNDOUCRS. 
"  In  Vniee  Ta$$o**  eekoe*  an  ma  More.**— Stansa  UL 

The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of 

stanzas  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venice.  Editioos  of  the  poem,  with  the  origisal 


in  one  column,  and  the  YenetiaB  vartattoos  on  the  nthea,  i 
sung  by  the  boatmen,  were  onee  eommoii.  and  are  mm.  i 
be  found.  The  following  extract  wiU  earrv  to  ^Q«r  U 
difference  between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  tha  "^  Oanta  sOi 
Barcariola." 


Canto  r  arme  pietose,  e  *1  eapitano 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libei^  di  Cnsto. 

Molto  egu  qprb  ool  senno,  e  con  la  inaao 
>  eoffh  ne " 


E  in  van  1*  Inferno  a  lui  s'  oppoae.  e  is  vano 
S*  anhb  d*  Asas,  e  di  Libia  u  popol  im^tok 
Che  il  Ciel  gli  dii  favore,  e  soUo  a  i  Santt 
Segni  ridusse  t  suoi  oompagni  eiranti. 

VBaSTIAH. 

L*  arme  pietose  de  canur  gho  rogia, 
E  de  Goffredo  la  immortal  braura 

Che  al  fin  V  ha  libera  co  straraia.  e  dogta 
Del  nostra  buon  Ges<i  la  Sepoltura 

De  mezo  mondo  unito,  e  de  quel  Bogia 
Missier  Pluton  non  1*  ha  bu  mai  paura : 

Dio  r  ha  agiutA,  e  i  compagni  sparnagnai 

Tutli  *1  gh*  1  ha  messi  insieme  i  di  del  Dai. 


Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  w^iU, 
continue  a  stanza  of  their 


howcrer,  take  up  aid 
once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Childe  BmtoU, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rfiw«i 
to  the  Lido  with  two  singers^one  of  whom  was  a  carpenier. 
and  the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  pfatted  hmsri/  at 
the  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  A  httift  after 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  benn  to  amg,  atid 
continued  their  exercise  unbl  we  arrived  at  the  i^^and. 
They  gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  CionnOa, 
and  the  palace  of  Armida:  and  did  not  sing  the  Vctwu^n. 
but  the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenier,  however.  «ho  w»s 
the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obU|c«l  :• 
prompt  his  companion,  told  us  that  he  could  fr—iiafr  lm 
original.  He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  lhr««  hun- 
dred stanzas,  but  had  not  spirits  {mtorhm  was  the  MxttA  be 
used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  fcaiew . 
a  man  must  have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  ot  to 
repeat,  and,  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  look  at  my  clothe*  aad 
at  me  ;  1  am  starving.^  This  speech  was  more  afieetnic 
than  his  performance,  which  habit  alone  can  make  aturac- 
live.  The  reciutive  was  shriU.  screaming,  and  moDoConoitf . 
and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  his  voice  by  hoMmg  hzf 
hand  to  one  nde  of  his  mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  qtuH 
action,  which  he  evidentlv  endeavored  to  restrain  ;  hot  wae 
too  much  interested  in  his  suhject  altogether  to  njiiaw 
From  these  men  we  learned  that  sinnng  is  not  ooeftned  to 
the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  iX 
ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still  sereral  amongst  the  lower 
classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a  few  stansaa. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  la  usual  lor  the  performaa  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  vcrwa  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  easually  heard,  there  is  yet  much 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals ;  and  upon  holidays,  thoee 
strangers  who  are  not  near  or  infonned  enough  to  distauniish 
the  wcMPds,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the  gondulas  oul  le- 
sound  with  the  strains  of  Taseo.  The  writer  of  po«bc  re- 
marks which  appeared  m  the  '*  Cunosities  of  Literaiare'* 
must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted ;  for,  with  the  nrcf*" 
tion  of  some  phrasea  a  little  too  ambitious  aod  extrai^gaiA. 
he  has  furnished  a  very  exact,  as  »eU  as  agiecahie.  «k« 
scription  :— 

**  in  Venice  the  gondolieta  know  by  heart  long  passage* 
from  Anosto  and  Tasso,  and  oAen  chant  them  with  a  pe- 
culiar melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the  de- 
cline :— at  least,  aAer  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no 
more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  m  ihia  w^y  a 
passage  from  Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry 
once  chanted  to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as 
he  assured  me,  of  the  gondolier*. 

**  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  altematelv  nog 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  evensually  by  Kouft- 
seau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  pnnted :  it  has  proiierty  no  nttlo- 
dious  movement,  and  is  a  aort  of  medium  iictweeji  the  r«nio 
fenno  and  the  canto  figurato ;  it  approaches  to  the  Soniier 
by  recitativical  declamauoo,  and  to  the  latter  by 
and  course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained 
lished. 

**  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  aka^tr  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  alt,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St.  Georgio.  One  begaa  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  hts 
strophe,  the  other  look  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the 
song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it.  the  aame 
notes  invariably  returned ;  bui,  according  to  the  sot^^eet 
matter  of  the  strophe,  Ihey  laid  a  greator  or  a  aoudier  atresa^ 
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sometimM  on  one»  and  sometimes  on  another  note*  and 
indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the 
olgect  of  the  poem  altered. 

'*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivil- 
ised men.  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in  the 
force  of  their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the 
other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs ;  and  so  far  from  receiv- 
ing delight  from  this  scene,  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of 
the  Kondola,}  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

*'  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  sincing  was  very  delight- 
ful when  heard  at  a  distance.  Aceoruingly  we  got  out  upon 
the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while 
the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces. 
They  now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept 
walking  up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to 
leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequently  stood 
still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  ancf  to  the  other. 

"  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and.  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  auickly  suc- 
ceeding transitions,  whieh  necessarily  required  to  be  sung 
in  a  lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding 
the  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former 
left  off.  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes, 
aooording  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The 
aleepv  canals,  the  lofty  buildings,  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like 
spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  scene;  and,  amidst  all  these  circumstances,  it  was 
easy  to  confeas  the  character  of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

**  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner, 
lymg  at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals, 
wnltmg  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness  of 
which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his 
voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance over  the  tranquil  mirror ;  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  foot-passengers ;  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  splashings  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
bo  heard. 

**  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  un- 
known to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the 
two  strangers ;  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard 
the  other.  By  a  Ucit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for 
verse ;  though  the  song  should  last  the  whole  night  through, 
they  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue;  the  hearers, 
who  are  passing  between  the  two,  uke  part  in  the  amuse- 
ment. 

**This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfils 
Its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive, 
but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible lo  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise 
was  not  a  very  delicately  organized  person,  said  quite  un- 
expectedly :— E  singolare  come  auel  canto  intenerisce,  e 
molto  piu  quando  lo  cantano  meglio. 

*«  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long  row  of 
islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lacoons,*  par- 
ticularly the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malamocco 
and  Pttlestrina.  sing  in  like  manner  the  works  of  Taaao  to 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

^*  They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings  and  vocife- 
rate these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  violence, 
till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own 
hu.^band  at  a  distance."3 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  all  classes 
of  Venetians,  even  amount  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy.  The 
city  Itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  audiences 
for  two  and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a  time ;  and  there 
are  ftvt  events  in  private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  a  printed 
and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  take 
his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his  maiden  sermon,  has 
ft  stirgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a  harlequin  an- 
nounce his  departure  or  his  benefit,  are  you  to  be  con- 
Jrxtulated  on  a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the 
I  tines  are  invoked  to  furnish  the  same  number  of  syl]8i>les, 
and  the  individual  triumphs  blaxe  abroad  in  virgin  white  or 


I  T1i«  writar  isMnt  LWo,  wlifeh  if  not  » lonf  rem  of  ialaadi,  Iwt  •  loaf 
IdMd,  Uffiw,  a  •hora. 

«  OwMAiM  of  Liiaratart,  toL  H.  ^  ISS,  adJi.  tmT;  «ad  Appnidix  uia. 

l«  SlMk't  LtA  or  TuM. 


party-colored  placaxds  on  half  the  corners  of  the  capital. 
The  last  courtesy  of  a  fevorite  '*  prima  donna**  brings  down 
a  shower  of  these  poetical  tributes  from  those  upper 
regions,  from  which,  in  our  theatres,  nothing  but  cupids 
and  snow-storms  are  accustomed  to  descend.  There  is  a 
poetry  in  the  very  Ufe  of  a  Venetian,  which,  m  its  common 
course,  is  varied  with  those  surprises  and  changes  so  re- 
commendable  in  fiction,  but  so  different  from  the  sober 
monotony  of  northern  existence ;  amusements  are  raised 
into  duties,  duties  are  softened  into  amusements,  and  every 
object  being  considered  as  equally  making  a  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  with  the  same 
earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The  Venetian  ga- 
zette constantly  closes  its  columns  witn  the  following  triple 
advertisement  :— 


Ckande 


Exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  of 


St. 


Tkeatm. 

St.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  characters 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe  their 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think  it  worthy 
of  a  more  respectable  niche  than  Setween  poetry  and  the 
playhouse. 


No.  III. — ^The  Lion  and  Hoeses  of  St.  Maek'i. 

**  St.  Mark  yet  »eet  ku  lien  wktre  ke  ttood 
Stand** Stanza  xi. 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the  Invalides 
but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw ;  that  is  now  on  a 
level  with  tne  other  foot.  The  Horses  also  are  returned  to 
the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out.  and  are,  as  before, 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  oi  St.  Mark^s  church. 
Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Erizzo  and 
Zanetli,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Cicognara,  would 
have  given  them  a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedieree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel 
stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  forever,  the 

Sretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production.*  M. 
lustoxidi  has  not  been  left  without  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  he 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  norses 
are  irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople by  Theodosius  Lapidary  w  riling  is  a  favorite  play 
of  the  Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
one  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Bodoni*s  typography  is  a  respectable  volume  of 
inscriptions,  ail  written  by  his  friepd  Facciaudi.  Several 
were  prepared  for  the  recovered  horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  best  was  not  selected,  when  the  following  words  were 
ranged  in  gold  letters  above  the  cathedral  porch:— 

QVATUOK  *  ZQUOaUM  '  SIOXA  '  A  '  VSNBTIS  '  BTZARTIO  * 
CAPTA  '  AD  '  TZMP  '  D  *  MAZ  '  A  '  B  '  S  *  MCClV  '  POSITA  '  QUiZ  * 
NOSTILIS  -  CUPIDITAS  *  A  *  MncClIIO  '  ABSTULBBAT  ■  PBAKC  '  1  ' 
IMP  ■  PACIS  '  OBBI  *  DATiZ  '  TBOPHAUM  *  A '  M1>CCCXV  •  VICTOB  * 
BBDUXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin ;  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in 
transporting  the  horses  from  Constaotinopie  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  pnklent  to  have  avoided  all 
allusions  to  either  robbery.  An  apoetolio  prince  should, 
perhaps,  have  objected  to  affixing  over  the  principal  en- 
trance of  a  metropolitan  church  an  inscription  having  a 
reference  to  any  other  triumphs  than  those  of  religion. 
Nothing  less  than  the  pacificauon  of  the  world  can  excuse 
such  a  solecism. 


S  Bal  MkttvB  «»»  ddte  BMitka  dl  ■.  Marco  in  V« 
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No.  lY. — Submission  of  Barbarossa  to  Pops 
Alexander  III. 

"  The  StuMan  tuedy  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns-^ 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knell.** 

Stanza  xii. 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  en- 
tirely to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  as 
fruitless  attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute 
master  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions, 
the  bloody  struggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  happily 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a 
treaty  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope 
Alexander  III.  ana  Barbarossa ;  and  the  former  havine  re- 
ceived a  safe-conduct,  had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from 
Ferrara.  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of 
Sicily  and  the  consuls  of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still 
remained,  however,  many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several 
days  the  peace  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  Emperor  had 
arrived  at  Chioza,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital. 
The  Venetians  rose  tumultuously,  and  insisted  upon  im- 
mediately conducting  him  to  the  city.  The  Lombards  took 
the  alarm,  and  departed  towards  Treviso.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  apprehensive  of  some  disaster  if  Frederic  should 
suddenly  advance  upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the 
prudence  and  address  of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  Sev- 
eral embassies  passed  between  Chioza  and  the  capital, 
until,  at  last,  the  Emperor,  relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pre- 
tensions, "  laid  aside  his  leonine  ferocity,  and  put  on  the 
mildness  of  the  lamb."^ 

On  Saturday  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  year  1 177,  six  Venetian 
galleys  transferred  Frederic,  m  great  pomp,  from  Chioza  to 
the  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian  ambassa- 
dors and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he  had  recalled 
from  the  main  land,  together  with  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  repaired  from  the  patriarchal  palace  to  St.  Mark's 
church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor  and  his  parti- 
sjuris  from  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  him. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents. 
Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great  suite  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting  on  Frederic, 
rowed  him  in  mighty  stale  from  the  Lido  to  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the  quay  of  the 
Piazzetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his'bishops  and  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and  their 
standards,  marched  in  solemn  procession  before  him  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.  Alexander  was  seated  before  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  patriarch  of  Aquilcja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops of  Lombardy.  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clotned  in  their 
church  robes.  Frederic  approached—*'  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  venerating  the  Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander, 
laying  aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  man- 
»tle,  he  prostrated  himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Alex.ander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  be- 
nignantly  from  the  ground,  kissed  him,  blessed  him ;  and 
immediately  the  Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  We  praise  thee,  O  Lord.*  The  Emperor  then, 
taking  the  Pope  by  the  right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church, 
and  having  received  his  benediction,  returned  to  the  ducal 
palace."^  The  ceremony  of  humiliation  was  repeated  the 
next  day.  The  Pope  himself,  at  the  request  of  Frederic, 
said  mass  at  St.  Mark's.  The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his 
imperial  mantle,  and,  taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated 
as  verger,  driving  the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding 
the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gos- 
pel, preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  put  himself 
close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listenina; ;  and  the 
pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention,  (fur  he  knew 
that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a  word  he  said,)  com- 
manded the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  translate  the  Latin  dis- 
course into  the  German  tongue.  The  creed  was  then 
chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and  kissed  the  Pope's 
feet,  and  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the  hand  to  his  wnite 
horse.    He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would  have  led  the  horse's 


lUFEiJiJirirJii  inrJujr.'^  — Romutiitli  lF«,]ffr[i tiAib i  C^roaicun,  ajjuJ  S<i'3^u  R«r. 
I     Ilnl.  turn.  VLk.  p.  £9^. 

a  lUr.  leal.  Earn.  tu.  p.  111. 

)  Brif  iIh;  slkiv^'i^ue^    Ri^niUiilJ  i»f  Bnl^mo.     tii  ■  u'tDnil    bvmtQii  vtiirb 

iAIr.  Qtt»lwi  hM  fimiirrel  liw  iirti»flrt»ttHi»  ainl  hai  wrnivn  RdliMni   in- 
I     ■It-All  ot  Raid4.ntK.     Dri^3inF  aulL  TiaII    chmp.  In.  nait  !^     Bm  lb«    lilb 
1  hj  Uuiilbla  ruB,i  Ihut  in  ilia  EorwikLe  of  llii  UAmeHlItt  tbt  D«fi 


rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not  the  Pop«  accepted  €»f  the  in- 
clination for  the  performance,  and  alTectionateiy  dismissed 
him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the  sobstance  of  the  ac- 
count left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  preseni 
at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  coofirnaed  by  eTcry 
subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth  so  minute  a 
record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  so- 

gerstition.    The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the  cod- 
rmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  Alexander  had  reason  to 


thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  onanned 
old  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  sovereign.' 


No.  V. — Henrt  Dandoijo. 

"  Oh,  for  one  hour  ofhUnd  old  Dandelc  ! 
Th*  octogenarian  chiefs  Bjfsantitan*s  ccmfuerimg  foe.** 

Stanza  ziL 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander, Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  I  Henry  Dandolo  when 
elected  Doge,  in  1192,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  When 
he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this 
age  he  annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Romania,^  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then  calied,  to 
the  title  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Doge.  The 
three  eighths  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  the  diplomas 
until  the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  ose  of 
the  above  designation  in  the  year  1357.* 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person :  two 
ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together, and 
a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  yards  lo 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  prophecy 
of  the  Erythraean  sibyl:— "A  gathering  together  of  the 
powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a  blind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the  goat— they  shall 
profane  Byzantium— they  shall  blacken  her  b«uiding»— her 
spoils  shall  be  dispersed  ;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  thej 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inchc», 
and  a  half.""  Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  W&, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  davs. 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantino- 
ple. Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the 
rebel  apothecary  who  received  the  Doge*8  sword,  and  an- 
nihilated the  ancient  government,  in  179&-7,  was  Dandola 


No.  VI.— The  War  of  Chioza. 

"  But  is  not  Doric's  menace  come  to  pass  ; 
Are  they  not  iruttn2  .?*'— Stanza  xui. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of 
Chioza  on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armantent 
of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua, 
the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  prayine  them  to  prescribe  what  tenns  they  pleased, 
and  leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Pnnce 
of  Padua  was  inclined  to  listen  to  tnese  proposals ;  but  the 
Genoese,  who,  after  the  victory  at  Pola  had  shouted.  "  To 
Venice,  to  Venice,  and  long  live  St.  George  '**  determined 
to  annihilate  their  rival ;  and  Peter  Doria,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants ; 
"  On  Go<l's  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no 
peace  from  the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of 
Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbndled 
horses  of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  vour  e\-angelisl 
St.  Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  we'  shall  keep  von 
quiet.  And  this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune 
As  for  these  my  brothers  of  Genoa,  that  vou  have  brought 
with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I  will  not  have' them :  take  them 
back ;  for,  in  a  few  days  hence,  I  shall  come  and  let  them 


Irnpcni    R' 


y* nd Din.  ■*"  DdCali  1  ti ulu  aijii] |i)ii , «  Q«ttflB  pMiM  M  tfrsirilM  !£-. 4i* 
^arnqmn.'  ''*  Anil.  D«Im1.  C bfHiilCiHi^  ttp^  IpL  Wmm  ntlVL  Ut 
Bf-npi.  |L<-t.  EiaL  t«)tt.  ni.  pif*  ]L1|.  And  iba  Rf4in«i»  i«  v^^timI  m  m 
iiibw^^iifiti  acii  ttl  xhft  th^a.  Imkml,  tkv  raHMiiiif*t  f  ■■  imi  wi  x^ 
iiitrk  tcupLK  lin  JfuroM  vtic  iht'H  (Tivt-all;r  ^Rwa  bt  lAa  nad*  ■<  |Lb- 
■naniK,  1,1141  lti«t  apptllAlifHi  m  iLiLl  tiBta  itk  thw  «u)ki  «|  f  wt*;|r  mt  afftef  w 
Tlimcv. 

appfkfv  mi  w  sjrveiiiiSfi  DoIAkd,  [oUr^vut  iAmiila  w(m  HM%,M4fay  wA 
ai  utti  In  ai  Ocjft  Gi^jYAnm  DYtianv,"'  B^  Vita  M*  Thigfa  M.  TiMiMli^  ij^ 
Kejnpu  R#r.  Iu7,  lom.  kih.  £30^  Ml. 
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M  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all  the  others."    In 
fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as  Malamocco,  within 
Hfe  miles  of  the  eapttal ;  but  their  own  danger  and  the 
pndc  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who 
made  prodigious  efforts,  and  many  individual  sacrifices,  all 
of  them  carefully  recorded  by  their  historians.     Vettor 
Pisani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.     The 
('cnoe^e  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  retired  to  Chioza 
111  October;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice,  which  was 
I  reduced  to  extremilies.    At  this  time,  the  1st  of  January, 
13^),  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising  on  the 
'  (Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.    The  Venetians  were 
now  strong  enough  to  besieKe  tne  Genoese.    Doha  was 
,  killed  on  the  22d  of  January,  oy  a  stone  bullet  195  pounds 
weight,  discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan. 
I  Chiozs  was  then  closely  invested ;  ftOOO  auxiliaries,  amongst 
whom  were  some  English  condottieri,  commanded  by  one 
i  Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetians.    The  Genoese,  in 
I  their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
I  until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  on  the 
I  S4th  of  June,  1360,  the  Doge  Contarini  made  his  triumphal 
j  entry  into  Chi«>za.    Four  tnousjind  pri.v>ner8,  nineteen  gal- 
leys, many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  ammuni- 
tion and  arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inex- 
I  orable  answer  of  Dona,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their 
I  dominion  to  the  city  of  Venice.    An  account  of  these  trans- 
I  actions  IS  found  in  a  work  ccdled  the  War  of  Chioza,  written 
by  Daniel  Chinazso,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the  time. 


No.  VII. — ^Vknice   under  thb   GovaawMBNT   or 
Austria. 

"  T^tM  «frv«t«,  mtdfvreign  a*p€ctt,  mck  om  mutt 

Too  oft  retmnd  her  who  amd  what  enthrals  "—SlsxoA  xv. 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was  no  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand:  and  it  dimin- 
ishes daily.    The  commerce  and  the  official  employments, 
which  were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  gran- 
deur, have  both  expired.    Most  of  the  patrician  mansions 
are  deserted,  and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the 
government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two 
during  the  last  two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this  ssui  re- 
source of  poverty.   Many  remnants  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
are  now  scattered  and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  whose  Palladian  palaces 
tiHve  sunk,  or  are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.    Of  the 
"gentiluomo  Veneto,**  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is 
all.    lie  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite 
and  kind.    It  surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  queru- 
lous.   Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic, 
Hn<l  although  the  natural  term  of  its  existence  may  be 
thought  by  foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of 
mortality,  only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected  from  the 
Venetians  themselves.   At  no  time  were  the  subjects  of  the 
republic  so  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  as  when  it  was  for  the  last  time  un- 
furled ;  and  the  cowardice  and  the  treachery  of  the  few 
patncians  who  recommended  the  fatal  neutrality  were  con- 
fmeti  to  the  persons  of  the  traitors  themselves.    The  pres- 
ent race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  aris- 
tocrattcal  forms,  and  too  despotic  government ;  they  think 
only  on  their  vanished  independence.    They  pine  away  at 
the  remembrance,  and  on  this  subject  suspend  for  a  mo- 
ment their  gay  good  humor.    Venice  may  be  said,  in  the 
w  ords  of  the  scnpture,  "  to  die  daily ;"  and  so  general  and 
so  apparent  is  the  decline,  as  to  t)ecoroe  painful  to  a  stran- 
i;er.  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  expiring 
a-s  it  were  before  his  eyes.    So  artificial  a  creation  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life  and  supported  its 
existeTice,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and  sink  more  rapid- 
ly than  it  rose.    The  abhorrence  of  slavery  which  drove 
Venetians  to  the  sea,  has,  since  their  disaster,  forced 


IV  t 

the 


1  S*«  Ao  HjMoricftl  umI  Criiieel  Eaaaj  on  Ui«  Life  and  Character  of  Pe- 
trarch .   and  s  DiMtrtatioQ  oo  an  Hittorieal  Hypolhcaia  of  the  Abbi  dt 

a  Ut0  of  BMtua,  by  Sir  W.  ForbM,  t«L  it.  p.  108. 

s  Mr.  Ctbboo  caUH  hi*  NamMn  •*  •  labor  of  Ion,"  [m*  Owiuw  and 
rail,  ckiAp.  lu.  now  1.)  and  follovtd  him  wiUi  confidenea  and  dtlifbt. 
Ti*«  compiler  ot  a  rtty  TOlumiooua  vork  nant  take  much  cnticuun  uoon 
(riMU  Hi.  GtbbM  baa  d«at  w,  tboiick  not  aa  readiij  ai  aoma  otbar 
auliMcaL 


them  to  the  land,  where  they  may  be  at  least  overlooked 
amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  not  present  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with  recent 
chains.  Tneir  liveliness,  their  affability,  and  that  happy 
indifference  which  constitution  alone  can  oive,  (for  philoso- 
phy aspires  to  it  in  vain,)  have  not  stmK  under  circum- 
stances ;  but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner 
have  by  degrees  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride 
common  to  all  Italians  who  have  been  masters,  have  not 
been  nersuaded  to  parade  their  insignificance.  That  splen- 
dor w-hich  was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  their  subjection. 
They  retired  from  the  space  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow -citizens ;  their  continuance  in 
which  would  have  been  a  symptom  of  acquiescence,  and 
an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  by  the  common  misforiune. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  degraded  capital  might  be  said 
rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  departed  power,  than  to 
live  in  them.  The  reflection,  **  who  and  what  enthrals,** 
will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from  one  who  is,  nationally, 
the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror.  It  may,  however, 
be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  re- 
cover their  independence,  any  masters  must  be  an  object 
of  detestation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that  this  un- 
profitable aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  have  sunk  mto  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


No.  VIII.— Laura. 

*'  Waierimg  the  tree  which  bears  his  lad^s  tiams 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  tofawu." 

Stanza  XZT. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.*  The  discoveries  of  the 
Abb6  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers^  can  no  longer  instruct 
or  amuse.  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a  romance  as  Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  by  Dr.  Beattie,  a  great  name,  but  a  little 
authority.*  His  '*  labor"  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwithstand- 
ing his  "love**  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous.*  The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  les.^  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can 
be  never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  sin^lar,  and 
therefore  having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will 
not  give  place  to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  bom,  lived,  died, 
and  was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The 
fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres,  may  re- 
sume their  pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la  Bastie  again 
be  heard  with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  AbbA 
had  no  stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and 
medal  found  on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade, 
and  the  manuscript  note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in 
the  Ambrosian  library'.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontest- 
able, the  poetry  was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast, 
and  deposited  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours :  and  these 
deliberate  duties  were  performed  round  the  carcass  of  one 
who  died  of  the  plague,  and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on 
the  day  of  her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  are  too 
decisive ;  they  prove  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either 
the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian  note  must  be  a  falsification.  The 
Abb4  cites  both  as  incontestably  true  ;  the  consequent  de- 
duction  is  inevitable — they  are  both  evidently  false.< 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  prudent  wife  who  honored 
Avignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
little  machinery  of  alternate  favors  and  refusals*  upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that 
a  female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children 
upon  the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the 
decision  of  a  librarian .'  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think 
that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness 
which  he  prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  waa 

•  **  Par  ca  pel  it  maii^r',  cetle  altrmatiTe  d«  fareurt  ct  de  nf^ieun  bien 
minmr€f,  una  remma  ien<)rr  et  tare  amine,  penttanl  viiirt  et  on  ana,  l«  plua 

EncT  poAtc  d*  eon  li^cle,  aana  Tair*  la  mnindre  brtebe  k  aon  boonev." 
IB.  pour  la  Vie  da  Palrarqaa,  f  rCfacc  aux  Franfaia. 

•  In  ft  dialofua  with  B(.  Aoruatlne,  Petrarch  haa  dtacribed  Lanra  aa 
havinff  a  body  cxhauated  with  rrpvaied  ptuh*.  The  old  editon  read  and 
prtniail  ptrrurhationibuM ;  bm  If.  CapDeronier,  librarian  lo  the  Tmch 
kins'  in  1761,  who  aaw  ihr  MS.  in  (he  Pan*  iibrarr,  made  an  attaatatioa 
that  "on  Ik  el  qu'oodoit  Itre,  panubui  exhaneium.**  £>e  Bade  Joined  i^ 
namci  of  Meeare.  Bou<)ot  and  l&loi  wiih  M.  Capperonier,  and,  in  iba  wbola 
diaeoaaioQ  «n  tbia  M«b».  ahowed  bimaelf  a  downri|rht  litermrjr  rnfua.  Baa 
Rtfleanoni,  Ste.  p.  K7.  T^umaa  Aquioai  ia  called  in  to  wtUt  wbetbw  P»- 
tnich<ba  
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surely  not  of  the  mind,i  and  something  so  rery  real  as  a 
I  marnage  project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a 
I  shadowy  nvmph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six 
places  of  his  own  sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was 
neither  Platonic  nor  poetical :  and  if  in  one  passage  of  his 
works  he  calls  it  "amore  Teementeissimo  ma  unico  ed 
onesto,"  he  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  it  was 
guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed  him  quite,  and  master- 
ed his  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the 
culpability  of  his  wishes :  for  the  A.bb6  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupulously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Laura,  is  forced  into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grand- 
mother. As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his 
pursuit.  He  assures  us  in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but 
had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  '*  irregularity." 
But  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  either  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  cioet  must  have  failed  him,  when  he  for- 
got or  was  guilty  of  this  $lip*  The  weakest  argument  for 
the  purity  or  this  love  has  been  drawn  from  the  permanence 
of  its  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cannot  efface,  is  one  of 
those  which  everybody  applauds,  and  everybody  finds  not 
to  be  true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the 
records  of  human  feeling.*  Such  apothegms  can  do 
nothing  for  Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except 
with  the  very  weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made 
even  a  little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage  can- 
not be  edified  with  any  thing  but  truth,  what  is  called 
vindicating  the  honor  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  is  the 
most  futile,  tedious,  and  uninstructive  of  all  writing:  al- 
though it  will  always  meet  with  more  applause  than  that 
sober  criticism,  which  is  attributed  to  the  malicious  desire 
of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the  common  standard  of  hu- 
manity. It  is,  after  all,  not  unlikely  that  our  historian  was 
right  in  retaining  his  favorite  hypothetic  salvo,  which  se- 
cures the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves  the  honor  of  the 
still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.^ 


Na  IX. — Pbtkarch. 

"  They  hetp  hta  iu*t  in  Arquif  where  he  itetf.**— Stanzajxzxi. 

Petrarch  retired  to  ArquA  immediately  on  his  return  from 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1370,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  he 
appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  sohtude  and  Padua.  For  four  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  was  in  a  state  of  continual  languor, 
and  in  the  morning  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  year  1374,  was 
found  dead  in  his  library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a 
book.  The  chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics 
of  Arqua,  which,  from  the  uninterrupted  veneration  that  has 
been  attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man 
from  the  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present  hour,  have, 
it  may  be  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the 
Sbakspearian  memorials  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Arqu&  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pronunciation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  ob- 
pervA')  in  ihf  verM»\  i*  tw(>1v4>  mil**"  from  Pn'tna.  and  ahout 

tRh.iUiM    ..i     ,ii(-     i.-ii.WniJi.t-.ilJ     L.ri^.        ASirp     4t     V-*,isfi    «.'i     i»*tiri.y 

miiiutea  acmf^s  a  HhI  well  w&o> led  inpadow,  yrju  come  to  a 
]itU«  hUie  \aiic,  clpur  by  I  rHLtiomlle^!^.  nful  to  I  he  fooi  uf  ii 
Euccession  of  acrlu  itie^?  arj[]  hi  Us,  rlothcd  wJlh  vineyflrtls 
and  rrchttrils,  rich  ^  ith  fir  nnd  p?iniej?rH.nnle  trfes^  and 
Bver>'  sunny  frujt  shrub.  »oiu  the  Imnk,'*  at  the  in^c  the 
road  winttfi  ir^ta  lUn  hiliv,  and  l\w  ctiurch  uT  Arqud  i^  soon 
«oeji  between  a.  cleft  \vtiere  l*o  ndges  "^"C?  inwards  each 
other^  unci  nearly'  enclose  ihn  Titiacrf^,  Thp  haiisea  are 
■caltered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  siiles  of  these  suiuniiTg ; 
and  that  uf  llie  poet  is  oti  the  edve  uf  a  tittle  knuU  overlook- 
ing two  ileEcentE,  aad  eoium^nding  a  view,  not  only  of  the 


J  "  Fix^al'dfti  quADCa  lodu  li  t|gi 

N'l*tiiti  quel  Ch"  i'  tQ\  un*  Tormri." 

Ban^Uo^e,  cvnndo  gimntt  a.  Simon  ralto  roncff[4. 
ts  AiiM.lcc.  par.  p.  pmf,  ISS^tAA-  V»r.  Uiik 


glowinff  gardens  in  the  dales  immediately  beneath,  bat  of 
the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mnlbeny  sad 
willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vines,  tali, 
single  cjrpresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns,  are  seen  in  ibe 
distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  of  these  volcanic  hills 
is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week  sooner  than  in  the 
plains  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he  cannot  be  »sd  to 
be  buried,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  foor 
pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved  from  an  asso- 
ciation with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  conspicuously  alone, 
but  will  soon  be  overshadowed  by  four  lately  planted 
laurels.  Petrarch's  fountain,  for  here  every  thing  is  Pe- 
trarch's, springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial 
arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the 
ancient  wealtli  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would  be  more 
attractive,  were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with  horoels 
and  wasps.  No  other  coincidence  could  assimilate  the 
tombs  of  Petrarch  and  Archilochus.  The  revolutions  of 
centuries  have  spared  these  sequestered  vallejrs,  and  the 
only  violence  which  has  been  offered  to  the  ashes  of 
Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by  hate,  but  veneration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure, 
and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a  Florentine  throogh  a 
rent  which  is  still  visible.  The  injury  is  not  forgotten,  b« 
has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  country  where  he 


was  bom,  but  where  he  would  not  live.    A  peasant  boy  of 

Arqu^  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied,  ••  that  the  | 

people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  him,  bat  that  he 


only  knew  that  he  was  a  Florentine.'* 

Mr.  Forsyth*  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrareh 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  haid  once  quitted  it 
when  a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  on 
his  way  from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  in  the  year 
1350.  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  its  most  distinguished  inhabitania.  A 
Florentine  gentleman,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the 
poet  for  his  native  country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this 
trivial  error  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew 
and  respected  for  an  extraordinary  capacity,  exteosrre 
erudition,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  engaging  saoh 
plicity  of  manners  which  has  been  so  frequently  recognised 
as  the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly  not  an  iadispaa^tAt, 
trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiooslv  traced 
and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  m 
Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  in  order  to  decide  the 
ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and  the  neighbcmng 
Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried  when  seven  months 
old,  and  remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  desinuiied 
by  a  long  inscription  the  spot  where  Umnt  freat  tcllov 
citizen  was  bom.  A  tablet  has  been  raised  to  him  at  Parma, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  because  be 
was  archdeacon  of  that  society,  and  was  only  snatched 
from  his  intended  sepulture  in  their  church  by  Afereigu  death. 
Another  tablet,  with  a  bust,  has  been  erected  to  hitn  at 
Pa  via,  on  account  of  his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  I3K 
in  that  city,  with  his  son-in-law  Brossano.  7*he  political 
condition  which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  Italians  from 
the  criticism  of  the  livins,  has  concentrated  their  attentma 
to  the  illustration  of  the  dead. 


NO.X.— Tabm. 

"  Infmee  fl/«W  hUfoei^  th*  Cmic^i  fmr* ; 
And  Stnlesu,  vhoet  nah  t^^vyS  4c-^f~" 


Perhaps  the  counlet  in  which  Boilenu  defitveui**  Tasai 
may  tcrre  as  well  a«  &i;iy  other  specimen  lo  juaufy  ilv 
opinion  given  of  the  hannojiy  ot  French  vefae  ^^ 

"  A  Malherbe.  k  Rbcscih  prifi^re  Tb^'ophyc, 
El  le  clinquant  du  TaiiH  i  tom  Tor  de  Virpleu^— Sot  & 

The  biographer  Seniitsi,*  out  at  tcndemeAs  to  the  rf>pifUk 
lion  eilher  uf  the  Iti^lian  ur  the  French  poet*  i*  eager  Iftd^ 
serve  that  the  iifatmst  reemiied  or  expliaiiHtl  a»ay  tk^ 
ceil  III  I 
salem 


e  that  the  iifatmst  reemiied  or  expliaiiHtl  a»ay  tk^ 
Hire,  and  9ubf<equentLy  aUowcNi  the  aulhof  of  the  Jef^ 
m  to  be  a  '*  geiiiuj,  sublime^  vaA,  and  hftpfaly  hura  1^   \ 


iDHriptiiMu  ft  B*Sm  htnmt  (^  IT«t  uit  ITft,    iMito 

cJiiip.  III.  p.  ttTt  Tul.  im,  *w.     r*rb»[M  uh  if  m  bm  ««Mii  **  - 
i  RfiDukt,  &G,  DA  it^if^  v-  tt,  wmt^  ai  «4it. 
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the  higher  flights  of  poetry.*'  To  this  we  will  add,  that  the 
recantation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  examine  the 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.*  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  Bohoiirs*  is  reconled  only  to  the 
confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  palinodia  the  Italian  makes  no 
effort  lo  discover,  ar.d  would  not,  perhaps,  accept.  As  to 
the  opposition  whinh  the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  the 
Cruscan  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  from  all  competition 
wiUi  Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  Pulcl,  the  disgrace  of  such 
opposition  must  also  in  some  measure  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Alfoneo,  and  the  court  of  Fermra.  For  Leonard  Salviati, 
the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  attack,  was. 
there  can  oe  no  doubt,'  influenced  by  a  hope  to  acquire  the 
favor  of  the  House  of  JBste :  an  object  which  he  thought 
attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation  of  a  native  poet  at  the 
expense  of  a  rival,  then  a  prisoner  of  state.  The  hopes  and 
efforts  of  Salv^iati  must  serve  to  snow  the  contemporary 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment ;  and 
will  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  the  tyrant 
jailer.^  In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  not  disappoint- 
ed in  the  reception  given  to  his  criticism ;  he  was  called  to 
the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavored  to  heighten 
his  claims  to  favor,  by  panegyrics  on  the  family  of  his 
sovereign,'  he  was  in  turn  abandoned,  and  expired  in 
neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cniscans  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  six  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  controversy  ;  and  if  the  academy  owed  its  first  renown 
to  having  almost  opened  with  such  a  paradox,*  it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  his  reputation  alleviated 
rather  thiin  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of  the  injured 
poet.  The  defence  of  his  father  and  of  himself,  for  both 
were  involved  m  the  censure  of  Salviati,  found  employment 
for  many  of  his  solitary  hours,  and  the  captive  could  have 
been  but  little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  where, 
amouRst  other  dclinouencies.  he  was  charged  with  in- 
vidiously omitting,  in  nis  comparison  between  France  and 
Italy,  to  make  any  mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del 
Fiore  at  Florence^  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems 
as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by  doubting  the  in- 
terpretation of  Tasso's  self-estimation"  related  in  Serassi's 
life  of  the  poet.  But  Tiraboschi  had  before  laid  that  rivalry 
at  rest*  by  showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is 
not  a  question  of  comparison,  but  of  preference. 


Na  XI, — AuoflTO. 

"  The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto'' s  hnut^ 
The  iron  crown  of  faiareVs  mimicked  leaves.** 

Stanza  xli. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown 
of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  event  has  oeen  recorded 
by  a  writer  of  the  last  century.*<>  The  transfer  of  these 
j'acred  ashes,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1801.  was  one  of  the  most 
bnllianl  spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Itahan  republic  ;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  famous 
fallen  Intrtptdt  were  revived  and  reformeo  into  the  Ariostean 
academy.  The  large  public  place  through  which  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto 
St^uare.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as 
the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara. »  The  mother  of 
Anosto  was  of  Reggio.  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  carefully  distinpiiished  by  a  ublet  with  these  words : 
'*  Qui  nacque  Ludovico  Ariosto  il  giomo  8.  di  Settembre 
deli*  anno  1474.**    But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  acci- 


I  Hwtoir*  4*  rAraJ^mi*  FnuickiM  dennM  160  loM|a*4  I7D0,  par  I'AbM 


*  llau,  cfuuiie.  Tenant  4  I'uaa^t  qu'il 


'raneaiM 
am  A  I'u 


60  loaqa'S 
il  a  fait  d*  I 


I  lalciia.  I'ai 


munir^  qu«  Ic  bon  Mnt  n'asl  pai  toujourt  ca  qui  dotnina  cbn  lui,  p.  IQ. 
Boilr«(i  Mid.  he  had  not  cbaofvd  hu  opiotoo.  **  J'an  ai  ai  pcu  cbaon,  du- 
ll." Stc.  p.  181. 

9  La  Mani^rc  da  bi«n  Panaer.  Philantiiai  it  for  Tatao,  and  aaja  in  tha 
outKt,  **  !>•  to<ta  laa  baanx  aapriu  qua  IMialia  a  ponia,  la  Taaaa  ait  paut- 
4ire  celui  oui  p*naa  la  plua  iiot>Uio«nl.**  Bu«  Boboura  aarma  to  aprali  in 
Kuijotua,  who  eluae*  wiib  tha  abauril  compantnn  ;  *'  Fnitca  valoir  la  Taaaa 
tani  qu'il  tou*  plaira  )e  m'au  tiant  pour  moi  4  Virj^ila,**  9tc. 

a  L«  Vila,  le,R.  Ittt.  lii.  p.  90,  torn.  li.  Tha  Cnylith  madar  may  aaa  an 
urcoum  ni  iba  oppcMiiig«i  of  iba  Cruaea  to  Taaao,  in  Dr.  Black,  Life,  Ite. 
chap,  xrn,  fol.  ti. 

4  For  fuftbar,  and,  it  ia  hoped,  daciiivc  proof,  that  Tatao  waa  ntithar 
mora  nor  !«••  than  a  vriaofwr  of  •  W.  iba  raadar  ia  rcfarrcd  to  "  Hiatoncal 
lltiiatrwiiona  of  Iba  IVui  CantoorC 


(  Childa  Harold,"  paya  5,  and  followiof . 


oOi 


A  Or*tif>ni  Aiiirbri . .  .  delta  lodi  di  Don  Lnigi,  Cardinal  d*l 
Huuno  Alitf«iao  d'Eata.    8«a  La  Viu.  lib.  ui.  p.  117. 


•  h  waa  founded  In  ISM,  and  tiia  Cruaean  anawar  to  PbUafrioe*a  Car^a, 
M  rffica  ffotai^  wai  publwhad  IB  104. 
T  oCMilMiUt  po(*  aaoiBM  in  Ini  il  ««lane  M\%  ana  saaainia  f«lonl4  eoa- 
I  rioraatiMu**    La  Viu,  Ub.  iii.  pp.  Sfl^  nTlMi  ti. 


dent  b]r  which  their  poet  iwaa  bom  abroad,  and  claim  him 
exclusively  for  their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they 
show  his  arm-chair,  and  his  inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 

" Hie  iUius  arma. 

Hie  cumis  fuit ** 

The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he  died,  are 
designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial,'*  and  by  a  recent 
inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  jealous  of  their  claims 
since  the  animosity  of  Denina,  arising  from  a  cause  w  hich 
their  apologists  mvsteriou9ly  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them, 
ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Boeotian  in- 
capacity for  all  spiritual  productions.  A  quarto  volume 
has  been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  this  supple- 
ment to  Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  nas 
been  considered  a  triumphant  reply  to  the  **  Quadrb  Storico 
Statistico  dell*  AlU  ItaUa.** 


No.  XII. — Ancient  Supbrstitionb  HBapKcriNO 
Lightning. 

*'  For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  clMve*."— Stanza  xli. 

The  eagle,  the  sea-calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine, 
were  amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives  against 
lightning:  Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  Caesar  the 
second,  and  Tiberius  never  failed  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the 
third  when  the  sky  threatened  a  thunder-storm."  These 
superstitions  may  be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country 
where  the  magical  properties  of  the  hazel  twig  have  not 
lost  all  their  credit :  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  that  a  commentator  on  Suetonius 
has  taken  upon  himself  gravely  to  disprove  the  imputed 
virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius,  by  mentioning  that  a  few 
years  before  he  wrote  a  laurel  was  actually  struck  by 
lightning  at  Rome.** 


Na  Xni. 


'*  Know  that  the  lightning  sanetiJUs  ftflow.**— Stanza  xli. 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Riiminal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum, 
having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and 
the  memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a  mrfea/,  or 
altar  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well,  with  a  little  chapel 
covering  the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunder- 
bolt. Bodies  scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were 
thought  to  be  incorruptible  ;>•  and  a  stroke  not  fatal  con- 
ferrea  perpetual  dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by 
heaven.  >• 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  m  a  white  gar- 
ment, and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was 
not  confined  lo  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter :  the  Lombards 
believed  in  the  omens  furmsned  by  lightning ;  and  a  Chris- 
tian priest  confesses  that,  by  a  diaDolical  skill  in  inter- 
preting thunder,  a  seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin, 
an  event  which  came  to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a 
crown."  There  was,  however,  somethinc  equivocal  in  this 
sign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  al- 
ways consider  propitious ;  and,  as  the  fears  are  hkely  to 
last  longer  than  the  consolations  of  superstition,  it  is  not 


N  La  Vita  di  M.  L.  Annaio,  acriiu  dall*  AbaU  Girolamo  Baraffakli 
Giuniora,  lk«.  Farrmra,  1807,  lib.  iii.  p.  M.  Sea  **Uitton';al  llluauauooa,** 
lie.  p.  M. 

•  Storia  della  Latt.  ^.  lib  iiL  tooi.  rti.  par.  iii.  p.  ISM,  aact.  4, 

M  Op.  di  Bianconi,  vol.  iii.  p.  178,  ad.  MiUuio.  1801;  latiera  al  Signot 
Guido  Bavini  ArcilUiocritica,  aall*  indola  di  an  fuloiina  caduto  in  Draada 
I 'anno  1 1». 

II  '^  Appaaaionataammiratorc  ad  invitlo  apolofiatadelPOnMra  fermrraa.** 
Tha  tiila  waa  llrat  r ivan  bv  Taaao,  and  la  quoiad  to  the  co«niatoa  of  UM 
Taaaiad,  Ub.  lii.  pp.  Mi,  M«.    LaViu  di  M.  L.  Arioato.  Ifcc 

n  ••  Panra  aad  apia  mihi,  aad  aalli  ebnoEia,  aad  noo 

Bocdida,  parta  nao  aad  uiaco  are  domua.** 

M  Plm.  Nat.  Hiat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  U.    Colomalla,  lib.  a.    BiMtoa.  b  Tk. 
Aufuat.  cap.  se.  at  in  Viu  Tibcrii,  cap.  I  six. 
M  Nota  t.  p.  409.  adit.  Lufd.  Bat.  1667. 
1*  Vid.  J.  C.  Ballaafar,  d«  Tarra  Mo(a  ci  Ftdanaib.  Kb.  v.  eap.  St. 

**  OU(2f  KtpawwBtlt  irifiSi  iari,  tOtv  ral  Af  hih  rtftMrmu 

Ptab  Bjmpoa.  vid.  J.  C.  Bullanf .  «t  anp. 
n  Paub  Dkcooi  da  Gwtk  Lai^obard.  Uk.  HL  cap.  nw. 
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strange  that  the  Romans  of  the  a^  of  Leo  X.  should  hare 
been  so  much  terrified  at  some  misinterpreted  storms  as  to 
require  the  exhortations  of  a  scholar,  who  arrayed  all  the 
learning  on  thunder  and  lightning  to  prove  the  omen  favor* 
able:  beginning  with  the  flash  which  struck  the  walls 
of  Velitne,  and  including  that  which  played  upon  a  gate 
at  Florence,  and  foretold  the  pontificate  of  one  of  its 
citizens.' 


No.  XIV. — The  Venus  op  Mbdicis. 

"  There,  too,  the  Ooidesa  loves  in  ffeac."— Stanza  xlix. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  instantlv  suggests  the 
lines  in  the  Seasotu^  and  the  compah9un  of  the  object  with 
the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  oi  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  and,  if  the  term 
may  be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive 
poet.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  another 
hint  in  the  same  episode  of  Musidora ;  for  Thomson's  no- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  favored  love  must  have  been  either 
very  primitive,  or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he 
made  his  grateful  nymph  inform  her  discreet  Damon  that 
in  some  happier  moment  he  might  perhaps  be  the  compan- 
ion of  her  bath  :— 

**The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.** 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery 
without  a  word  on  the  Whetter.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
cided, at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sar- 
cophagus in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without 
the  walls,  at  Rome,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  fable  of 
Marsyas  is  seen  in  tolerable  preservation  ;  and  the  Scythian 
slave  whetting  the  knife  is  represented  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  is  not 
naked  :  but  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to 
suppose  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  pie  Florentine  statue  an 
instrument  for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lanzi  sup- 
poses, the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Csesar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject, 
follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostini,  and  his  authority 
might  have  been  thought  conclusive,  even  if  the  re- 
semblance did  not  strike  the  most  careless  observer.! 
Amongst  the  bronzes  of  the  same  princely  collection  is 
still  to  be  seen  the  inscribed  tablet  copied  and  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon.*  Our  historian  found  some  dif- 
ficulties, but  did  not  desist  from  his  illustration  :  he  might 
be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism  has  been  thrown  away 
on  an  inscription  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  forgery. 


No.  XV. — Madame  de  Stabl 

*'  In  Santa  Croee't  holf  precincts  iw."— Staoza  liv. 

This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those 
whose  tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the  centre 
of  pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her  whose  elo- 
quence was  poured  over  the  illustrious  ashes,  and  whose 
voice  IS  now  as  mute  as  those  she  sung.  Corinna  is  no 
more ;  and  with  her  should  expire  the  fear,  the  flattery, 
and  the  envy,  which  threw  too  dazzling  or  too  dark  a  cloud 
round  the  march  of  genius,  and  forbad  the  steadv  gaze  of 
disinterested  criticism.  We  have  her  picture  embellished 
or  distorted,  hs  fnendshipor  detraction  has  held  the  pencil: 
the  impartial  portrait  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a 
contemporary.  The  immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will, 
it  is  probable,  be  far  from  affording  a  lust  estimate  of  her 
singular  capacity.  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder,  and 
the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  the  edge  of 
censure,  must  cease  to  exist.— The  dead  have  no  sex  ;  they 
can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles ;  they  can  confer  no 
privilege  :  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman— she  is  only 
an  author:  and  it  maybe  foreseen  that  many  will  repay 
themselves  for  former  complaisance,  by  a  severity  to 
which  the  extravagance  of  previous  praises  may  perhaps 
give  the  color  of  truth.    The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 


I  I.  P.  Vitleriani  de  falaiinuin    iii/pMftcR(ionibua  dMlnrnittio,  ap.  Grcr. 
Aniiq.  Rum.  torn.  t.  p.   598.    The  dcclaoutiua  hi  addrcMrii  to  Julian  pf 
Medic*. 
I       9  8««  Monim.  AnU  lD«d.  par.  1,  cap.  xvii.  a.  ilii.  paf .  10;  and  Storia 
dell*  Artt,  &c.,  lib.  zi.  cap.  i.  tom.  ii.  paf .  314,  not.  B. 

%  Nomina  feateaque  Antiqoa  Italia,  p.  S04,  edit.  oct. 

4  Tho  ti—  ezprasMoo  of  Uietr  hoooat  atntimaau  ■nrriTail  their  Itbaxtiaa. 
Tltioi^  tha  ftiaod  of  Antaoj,  praaaotad  tbam  witk  gmaiaa  in  tha  tbaatra  of 


latest  posterity  they  will  assorvdly  desorad^  will  tew  M  i 
pronounce  upon  herrarioos  prodnrunos;  and  tte  Imtga 
the  vista  through  which  they  are  seen,  the  more  mccmr^tHf 
minute  will  be  the  object,  the  mor«  oeitafB  the  jiwOee.  «r 
the  decision.  8he  will  enter  into  that  pxislenc«  n  «!■» 
the  great  writers  of  aU  agi»  and  Dalioos  are,  m»  it  werr^ 
associated  m  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  fn»m  that  mpenor 
sphere,  shed  their  eternal  influence  for  the  rootrol  and 
consolation  of  mankind.  But  the  individaal  will  ^wmdmaiiit 
disappear  as  the  author  is  more  disunctly  teen :  99mm  emi, 
therefore,  of  all  those  whom  the  charms  of  lamluamf 
wit,  and  of  easy  hospitality,  atirorted  wtthan  ibm  f 
circles  of  Coppet,  should  rescue  from  obltvion  '^ 
tues  which,  although  they  are  said  tp  love  th«  a 
in  fact,  more  frequently  chilled  than  racucKl  t»f  the  ^0- 
mestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one  shaiald  ha  iemni  m 
portray  the  onaflecied  graces  with  which  she  m 
those  dearer  relatiooships,  the  performain^e  oi 
duties  is  rather  discovered  amongst  the  inlerkvr  s 
than  seen  in  the  outward  maoagement,  of  iamilr 
course ;  and  which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  ddsever  •J 
genuine  affection  to  qualify  for  tlie  ere  of  mn  1 
spectator.    Some  one  should  be  found,  not  u»  ( 

but  to  describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  an  1  . 

the  centre  of  a  society  ever  varied*  and  alWajri  , 

the  creator  of  which,  divested  of  the  ambition  and  the  ssq 
of  public  rivalry,  shone  forth  only  to  give  (resh  mmmsmism^ 
to  those  ardund  her.  The  mother  tendvrir  ilT>rni— is 
and  tenderly  beloved,  the  Cneod  unboondwlly  ■nsiisis 
but  still  esteemed,  the  chariuhle  patroncfls  o#  all  iliMiiai 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  «h«  cbensheil,  aa< 
protected,  and  fed.  Her  loss  will  be  asonnkod  the  asst 
where  she  was  kaowa  the  best;  and,  to  the  sovrsws  sC 
very  many  friends,  and  more  depeodenls,  may  be  aguiwi 
the  dismterested  regret  of  a  stranger,  who.  anoist  Us 
subUroer  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake,  receirtd  his  chuif  a^as- 
faction  from  contemplating  the  engafiag  qualities  ol  tha 
incomparable  Connna. 


No.  XVL — AuiSM. 

"  Here  repose 
AngekTs,  Aijteri's  home*J*^Staam  Uv 

Alfieri  is  the  great  name  of  this  age.  The  ItAliaou,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him  as  "a 
poet  good  m  law."— His  memoir  is  the  more  dear  to  them 
because  he  is  the  bard  of  freedom  ;  and  because,  ms  soch. 
his  tragedies  can  receive  no  eouDtr>nance  from  any  of  then 
sovereigns.  They  are  but  very  .<teldom.  and  but  very  few 
of  them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It  utis  observed  by  Cicero, 
that  nowhere  were  the  true  opauiODs  and  It^eiiogs  of  the 
Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  al  the  theatre.*  In  the 
autumn  of  1816,  a  celebrated  linpro\-is8tore  rxhibir«d  kx» 
talents  at  the  Opera-house  of  Milan.  The  readuxg  of  tW 
theses  handed  in  for  the  subjects  of  Itu  poetry  was  re- 
ceived by  a  very  ntunemus  audience,  for  the  ioo»t  pan  m 
silence,  or  with  laughter ;  but  when  the  assistant,  unfo^ 
ing  one  of  the  papers,  exclaimed.  Tk*  mpatheons  a/  Tirim^ 
Alfieri,  the  whole  theatre  burst  mio  a  shout,  and  the  sf^ 
plause  was  continued  lor  some  moments.  The  lot  did  rtt*. 
fall  on  Alfieri ;  and  the  Signor  Sgncci  bad  to  pottr  fcnk 
his  extemporary  common-places  on  the  bombanlmcnt  r4 
Algiers.  The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  accidcm  qu:e 
so  mtich  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  viem  of  t)« 
ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  Lakes  care  to  lock  al 
the  papers  beforehanu,  but,  in  case  of  any  prudeotial  after- 
thought, steps  in  to  correct  the  blindness  of  chance.  The 
proposal  for  deifying  Alfieri  was  received  wiib  imroeiiiate 
entnuiiiasm,  the  rather  because  it  was  conjecturvd  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 


Na  XVII. — MACHiAvetxi. 

*'  Hers  MmckittoeUi'M  emrlh  retrnWd  to  vAcaov  1/  rost." 

Stanxahr. 

The  affectation  of  simplicity  m  sepulchral  inscnplians. 

which  so  often  leaves  as  uncertam  whether  the  structotv 


Pompe^.  Thej  did  not  euffar  tlie  hri^UaiKT  of  ttic  if»ctacla  t»  efa/*  inrm 
their  meinory  llial  the  man  *bi}  luni.»)ir<)  ikm  %itli  tUf  rr.*rMtrimmm%. 
bad  munlvrM  tha  aoo  a#  tmajm*  :  ib«y  ttr.'rw  >nto  U\.tn  tW  Hwatra  v-ife 
eunoa.  Tba  moral  mum  of  a  pesfo)*-^,  •fuiiac^fcMU  f  vayr^aanl,  m  aav^r 
wronf.  Etcd  Um  aotdien  af  tho  in<ti&*ir*  >«A«d  m  hb*  ea»cnt*.«'4  tW 
C4liiciu,by  •bouiinf  round  the  c^rtuu  at  L*f*Jii*  «Mi  f^^«»r»^  wto  kaJ 
proacnbeil  ibeir  brotbatm.  Dm  €^«*««i«  *>«»  d»  Gtdtu  J^»  tr^n»^,m( 
ConeM/M  ;  a  aajinf  wortb  a  i»<««<  <r«i«  It  bmaim  hit  a  rood  fw^  f  C. 
Veil.  Pataraoli  Hiau  lib.  U.  zf.  tuia.  pK*  ?K  o^  KMvaa.  lOtL  IM. 
lib.  iL  cap.  Izxrii.] 
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before  Qfl  if  an  setaal  deponioiy,  or  m  cenotaph,  or  a 
sitnnle  ro^oiorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the 
toDib  of  Machiarelli  no  information  an  to  the  place  or 
time  of  the  birth  or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the 
historian. 

TAHTO  NOMINt  IfVLLTM  PAR  ELOGITH 
NICCOLAVS  MACRIAVILLI. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  whjr  the  name  should  not 
ha%e  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  alludes  to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  which  hare 
passed  the  name  of  Machiavelli  into  an  epithet  proverbial 
of  tniqutty  exist  no  loncer  at  Florence.  His  memory 
was  persecuted,  as  his  hie  had  been,  for  an  attachment  to 
liberty  mcoropatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism 
which  succee<led  the  fall  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture  for  being  a  *'  libertine,'*  that  is, 
for  wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence ;  and  such 
are  the  undying  efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
perversion,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the 
meaning  of  words,  that  what  was  once  patriotism,  has  by 
deirreea  come  to  signify  dtbwek.  We  have  ourselves  out- 
lived the  old  meaning  or  "  liberality.*'  which  is  now  another 
word  for  treason  in  one  country  and  for  infatuation  in  all. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  atrange  mistake  to  accuse  the 
author  of  "  The  Prince,"  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny : 
and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition  would  condemn  his  work 
for  surh  a  delinquency.  The  fact  is,  that  Machiavelli,  as 
IS  usual  with  those  against  whom  no  crime  can  be  proved, 
was  suspected  of  and  charged  with  atheism ;  and  the  first 
and  last  most  violent  opposers  of  "  The  Prince"  were  both 
Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded  the  Inquisition  **  bench^ 
fosse  lardo,*'  to  prohibit  the  treatise,  and  the  other  qualiAed 
the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  republic  as  no  better  than 
a  Uwi.  The  father  Poasevin  was  proved  never  to  have 
read  the  book,  and  the  father  Luccnesini  not  to  have  un- 
derstood it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  critics  must 
have  objected,  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to 
the  supposed  tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how  dis- 
tinct are  the  interests  of  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  are  re-estoblisbed  in  Italy,  and  the 
Inst  chapter  of  *'  The  Prince"  may  again  call  forth  a  par- 
ticular refutation  from  those  who  are  employed  once  more 
in  mouldinfr  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears 
for  title,  **  Esortaziune  a  liberare  la  Italia  dai  Borbari,** 
and  concludes  with  a  Mtrtine  excitement  to  the  future  re- 
demption of  Italy.  "  Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare 
luesta  occasione,  acciocch^  la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tanto  tempo 
ftppanre  nn  suo  redentore.  Nd  posso  esprimere  con  qual 
Mnore  ei  fusso  ricevuto  in  tutte  quelle  provincie,  che  hanno 
[tutito  per  Queste  illuvioni  esteme,  con  ()ual  sete  dl  ven- 
letta.  con  cne  ostinau  fede,  con  che  lacrime.  Quali  porte 
<>*}  U  Aerrerebeno  ?  Quali  popoli  li  negherebbono  la  ob- 
icJienza'     Quale  Italiano  li  negherebbe  TossequioT  ad 

>U!irX0  fUZZA  QUBSTO  BABBAaO  DOMIMIO."' 


No.  XVIII.— Dawt*. 

♦'  Ungrateful  Fhrmee !  DtnUe  tUep»  s/ar."— Stanza  Ivii. 

Dante  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1961.  He  fought 
n  iwri  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
•nor  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
riuniphed  over  the  Bianchi,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
n  Pdpe  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
iaiii>))rnent,  and  to  a  fine  of  6000  lire ;  on  the  non-payment 
*f  w  hich  he  was  further  punished  by  the  sequestration  of 
n  his  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content 
kith  this  satisfaction,  for  in  1772  was  discovered  in  the 
rchives  at  Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the 
|pv**nth  of  a  list  of  fifteen  condemned  in  1303  to  be  burnt 
1 1  ve  ;  Talis  pfrreniens  iffne  eomMim/iir  ne  quod  mariatvr.  The 
rrtext  for  this  judgment  was  a  proof  of  unfair  barter,  ex- 
r>ni(His,  and  illicit  gams.  Baracteriarwn  imguarmm,  txtor- 
tiffium,  tt  iihcitarum  {ucroniM,*  and  With  such  an  accusation 
:  i»  not  strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested 
]•  innocence,  and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
iipeal  to  Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the 
.inperor  Henry ;  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  1313 


s  n   Prior iM  dl  Niceol6  Haeklavaltl,  &^.,  eoa  U  prtfuiost  t  1« 
!«orichc  •  BouuclM  tU  U,  Ain«toi  d«  Is  HsuM^ya  •  t'tma*  ■  eiwruui 


'it"  opvn  . . .  C«MB»po)i,  ITttk 

«  St  on*  ArnWm  Lml  tuL  tim.  w.  lib.  lit  pv.  IL_p.  Hk    TirsboMhi  is  in- 
arr«ct    Um  Osut  of  Ik*  ifciw  dsciSM  afStoH  nuu  u«  A.  0.  INf.  U14, 


No  XIX. — ^ToMB  OF  TBS  Somot. 

**  lAke  5ctpio,  htried  bf  the  upiraUimg  sAsrs ; 
Tkffjaciums,  t«  ikeir  wtcrse  thorn  civil  war. 
Proscribed,'*  ^c— Stanza  Ivii 

The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  a  tomb  If  he  was  not 
buried  at  Litemum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary 
banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  Ingroia  Pmtri*,  having  given 


S  8o  nUtn  Fkioe,  bat  t. 
Sloria,  *«.  m  mp.  p.  4S», 


t  tkak  hm  «MwaiMa  only  •■  sllifafy.    Im 


«  Br  Varebi,  ia  hi*  Ereolane.  The  eoatrwsny  eeeUaasd  ttom  UTO  ts 
10I&    8m  Siork,  fie.  torn.  vii.  lib.  in.  pw.  ui.  p.  IMD. 

•  <!io.JMopeXHoBiMCuoaieodiV«rMa  Bcrit  dl  AmMm^  a.  &  Im 
Biofk,  *c  KM.  ▼.  Ub.  I.  pw.  i.  p.  N. 


was  the  signal  for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment. 
He  had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes  of  recall ; 
then  travelled  into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to 
boast  of  his  longest  residence ;  and  he  finally  settled  at 
Ravenna,  which  was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode 
until  his  death.  The  refusal  of  tne  Venetians  to  grant  him 
a  public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Guido  Novelloda  Polenta, 
his  protector,  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
this  event,  which  happened  in  1331.  He  was  buried  ("in 
sacra  minorum  ssde'^)  at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb, 
which  was  erected  by  Guido,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  , 
in  1483,  pnstor  for  that  republic  which  had  refused  to  hear 
him,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi,  in  1692.  and  replaced 
by  a  more  magnificent  sepulchre,  constructed  in  1760  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.  The  of- 
fence or  misfortune  of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  de- 
feated party,  and,  as  his  least  favorable  biographers  allege 
against  him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness 
or  manner.  But  the  next  age  paid  honors  almost  divine  to 
the  exile.  The  Florentines,  having  in  vain  and  frequently 
attempted  to  recover  his  body,  crowned  his  image  in  a 
church,'  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the  idols  of  their 
cathedral.  They  struck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him. 
The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about  his  own 
birth,  contended  for  that  of  his  great  poem,  and  the  Floren- 
tines thouaht  it  for  their  honor  to  prove  that  he  had  finished 
the  seventh  Canto  before  they  drove  him  from  his  native 
city.  Fifty-one  years  after  his  death,  they  endowed  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  for  the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and  Boc- 
caccio was  appointed  to  this  patriotic  employment.  The 
example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa ;  and  the  com- 
mentators, if  they  performed  but  little  service  to  literature, 
augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld  a  sacred  or  moral 
allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic  rouse.  His  birth 
and  tiis  infancy  were  discovered  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  those  of  ordinary  men :  the  author  of  the  Decameron, 
his  earliest  biographer,  relates  that  his  mother  was  warned  . 
in  a  dream  of  the  importance  of  her  pregnancy  ;  and  it  was 
found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested 
his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  bad  been  mistaken  for  a  sub- 
stantial mistress.  When  the  Divine  Comedy  had  been  re- 
cognised as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  competition  had  so- 
bered the  judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was  seriously 
declared  superior  to  Homer,^  and  though  the  preference 
appeared  to  some  casuists  "  an  heretical  blasphemy  worthy 
of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vigorously  maintained  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  it  was  made  a  question 
which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast  of  having  patron- 
ized him,*  and  the  jealous  skepticism  of  one  writer  would 
not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession  of  his  bones. 
Even  the  critical  Tiraboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  poet  had  foreseen  an^  foretold  one  of  the  discovenes 
of  Galileo.— Like  the  great  originals  of  other  nationsjiis 
popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same  level.  The 
last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a  model  and 
a  study :  and  Bettinelli  one  day  rebuked  his  pupil  Monti,  for 
poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances  of  the  i 
Commedia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered  from  j 
the  Gallic  idolatries  of  CesaroUi,  has  returned  to  the  an- 
cient worship,  and  the  Donteggiare  of  the  northern  Italians 
is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  tne  more  moderate  Tuscans. 
There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writinn  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  collectea  even  by  the  Italians ;  but  the  celebrated 
Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved 
for  one  so  devoted  to  his  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 
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a  name  to  a  modern  tower,  i«,  if  not  trae,  an  agreeable  fic- 
tion.   If  he  was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lired  there.* 
In  cost  angusta  e  solitaria  Tilla 
Era  *1  grand*  uomo  che  d*  Africa  s*  appella 
Perch*  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla.* 

Ingratitude  is  generally  sunposed  the  vice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance 
of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred  examples  of 
the  fall  of  courtly  favontes.  Besides,  a  people  have  often 
repented— a  monarch  seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart 
many  famthar  proofs  of  this  fact,  a  short  story  may  show  the 
difference  between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  13M,  at  Porto- 
longo,  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive 
action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Vene- 
tian government,  and  thrown  into  chains.  The  Avvogadori 
proposed  to  behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  con- 
tent with  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani 
was  suffering  this  unmerited  disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital,'  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor 
of  Padma,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the 
intelligence  of  that  dis«>sier,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's 
tower  tolled  to  arms*  and  the  people  and  the  soldiery  of 
the  galleys  were  summoned  to  the  repulse  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy :  but  they  orotested  they  would  not  move  a  step, 
unless  Pisani  were  liberated  ana  placed  at  their  head. 
The  great  council  was  instantly  assembled :  the  prisoner 
was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge,  Andrea  Contartni, 
informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of  safety  was  reposed 
in  his  efforts,  and  who  implored  him  to  forget  the  indigni- 
ties he  had  endured  in  her  service.  "  I  have  submitted,"  re- 
plied the  magnanimous  republican,  "  I  have  submitted  to 
your  deliberations  without  complaint;  I  have  supported 
patiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were  inflicted 
at  your  command  :  this  is  no  time  to  inquire  whether  I  de- 
served them— the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed  to 
require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed 
nneralissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with 
tnose  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the  as- 
cendency over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their 
citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national,  not  an 
individual  object  -.  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  e^tuUitw 
before  the  laws^  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer^  considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
Iwrbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the  old  democracies. 
The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  in  which  the  distinction  between 
the  liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  signification  attached 
to  that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  in- 

Kniously  developed.  The  Italians,  however,  when  they 
d  ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon 
those  times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to 
a  share  of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught 
fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  of  a  monarchy.  Sperone 
Speroni,  when  Francis  Maria  II.  Duke  of  Rovere  proposed 
the  question,  '*  which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  the 
principality— the  perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  per- 
fect and  not  so  liable  to  change/'  replied,  "  that  our  happi- 
ness is  to  be  measured  by  its  ouabty,  not  by  its  duration ; 
and  that  he  preferred  to  live  for  one  day  hke  a  man,  than 
for  a  hundred  years  like  a  brute,  a  stock,  or  a  stone."  This 
was  thought,  and  called,  a  mtagnifietni  answer,  down  to  the 
last  days  of  Italian  servitude.* 


Na  XX. — Pbtxarch'b  Crown. 

"  And  the  crown 
Which  Petrarck't  loMrtote  brow  supremeiy  wore 
Upon  afar  and  foreign  toil  had  ^rowii."— -Stania  Ivi). 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Petrarch's 
ihort  visit  to  their  city  in  1350  to  revoke  the  decree  which 


1  Vitam  Literni  egit  noe  dcaiilrrio  urbit.  8cc  T.  Lit.  Hwt.  lib.  xnrriii. 
lAyj  Rporu  that  mniu  nid  he  vai  buried  at  Lttcraam,  othen  ai  Room. 
Ibid.  cap.  It. 

S  Tnonfo  delta  Caatit^.  3  Sec  No.  TL  pa^v  780. 

4  Tha  Graak  boaatcd  that  he  vae  iooif6ftOi'  8m  Iha  laai  ehaplar  of  th« 
fnt  book  of  DioajTMiia  of  HalicarnaMue. 

•  •«  E  inlomo  aUa  magK\fiea  riMpotta^*^  ttc.  Seraeai,  Viu  del  Taaae,  lib. 
lii.  paf .  149,  turn.  ii.  edit.  I,  Berfaino. 

•  "  Accingiti  innoltre,  m  ci  A  Iceitoaneor  1*  eaaruni,  a  oomiMt*  I*  imaioftal 
Iflia  Afrisa . . .  8a«  U  aTricM  d*  incoatnn  iwl  bomio  aul*  c«aa  cha  u  dia- 


conliicated  the  property  of  kis  iaiher,  who  iMd  faecn  Ua- 
ished  shortly  after  the  esile  of  Dante.  Ilts  crowik  caft  «fC 
dazzle  them  :  but  when  in  the  next  year  thry  were-  ■&  ««: 
of  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  unirefRir,  ^ijry 
repented  of  their  intuslice,  and  Boccaccio  was  «er&  *i 
Padua  to  entreat  the  laureate  to  conclude  hus  w«Di£^rrsr* 
in  the  bosom  of  his  native  countiY,  where  he  micU  ftaatc 
his  immarial  Africa^  and  ei\)ov.  witn  his  recovem  pwMO 
sions,  the  esteem  of  all  cUssea  of  hu  feHo>ir^i  iiiimi 
They  gave  him  the  option  of  the  hook  atid  the  scscaoe  te 
might  condescend  to  expound :  they  called  hiaa  tlie  ^rVcr 
of  his  country,  who  was  dear,  and  who  wouU)  be  dc«Ms  u 
them ;  and  they  added,  that  if  there  was  any  tlunc  iropkas- 
ing  in  their  letter,  he  ought  to  return  amongst  tbeow  »cffc 
it  only  to  correct  their  style.*  Petrarch  scem«d  at  Arm  %o 
listen  to  the  flattery  and  to  the  entreaties  of  hie  frwnd,  h<: 
he  did  not  return  to  Florence,  and  prefierred  a  faiiginini^t  »> 
the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shades  oi  Vaudiue. 


No.  XXL — ^BoccAOCiOw 

"  Boccaccio  to  his  formt  earth  hifmaiVd 
His  dust."— 9fxaiL  iTiit. 

Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  8t*  Michael  and  ft. 
James,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  tn  the  ValAehe.  whxh 
was  by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  buth.  Tber*  be 
passed  the  latter  part  of  lus  life  in  a  coune  of  lalnnms 
study,  which  shortened  his  existeooe :  and  thtte  oeuKbl  hu 
ashes  have  been  secure,  if  ika  <^  honor,  at  leaA  of  n|see. 
But  the  '*  hyena  bigots'*  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tonabstnes 
of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  pieoncu  of  St 
Michael  and  St.  James.  The  oocasMw,  ami.  it  ahmt  he 
hoped,  the  excuse,  for  this  ^eclment  was  the  omIcib^  'c<  a 
new  floor  for  the  church ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  tomhsi^we 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bodom  of  tbe  bmu:,- 
ing.  Ignorance  may  share  the  sin  with  bigotty.  U  mtfiM 
be  painful  to  relate  such  an  exception  to  the  wtotion  of  tie 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  it  not  be  iieeonMuetl 
by  a  trait  more  honorably  conformable  to  the  general  chsv- 
acter  of  the  nation.  Tlie  principal  person  of  the  <bitnfl. 
the  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Modicla,  aHorded  that  mv 
tection  to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead  sirhich  her  bes: 
ancestors  had  dispensed  upon  all  coniempofary  meiiL  Tte 
Marchioness  Lenaonl  rescued  tbe  tombstone  of  I 
from  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  some  tune  lain,  • 
for  it  an  honorable  elevation  m  her  own  manaiun.  She  tats 
done  more :  the  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  haa  faeee  ei 
little  respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  falling  to  nun  ever  tht 
head  of  one  indifferent  to  the  name  of  its  former  temat  it 
consisU  of  two  or  three  litUe  chambers,  and  a  low  lowes. 
on  which  Cosmo  II.  affixed  an  inscriplMMi.  This  Iwuce  sbe 
has  taken  measures  to  purchase,  ana  ppoposee  l«  devote  tt> 
it  that  care  and  consideration  which  are  aUartiwl  lo  \tt 
cradle  and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  IS  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  dcfienoa  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  UltJe  patnmonym 
the  acquirement  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the  fcrst.  if 
not  the  first,  to  allure  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  Gtceoe 
to  the  bosom  of  Italy ;— who  not  only  tn»enl«il  «  new  ttyW. 
but  founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  Uingfoafa ;  wto»  >c- 
sides  the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Eurefic.  was 
thought  worthy  of  employment  by  the  pceUomtnaot  i^inUse 
of  his  own  country,  and.  what  is  more,  of  the  tntmUiup  u 
Petrarch,  who  lived  the  bfe  of  a  philosopher  and  a  fracapee. 
and  who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  know  ledge,— oik^  e  oaa 
might  have  found  more  consideration  than  he  haa  met  wiik 
from  the  pnest  of  Ceitaldo,  and  from  a  late  English  travel- 
ler, who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  oontemrctae, 
licentious  writer,  whose  impute  remains  should  lis  fnfciiit 
to  rot  without  a  record'  That  English  traveller,  unitr- 
tunately  for  those  who  have  to  deplore  the  Iom  oI  a  secy 
amiable  person,  is  beyond  all  criticism :  but  the  mpftalsy 
which  did  not  protect  Boocaccio  from  Mr.  Eiwtaee.,  mott. 
not  defend  Mr.  Eustace  from  the  impaniai  jtidciDaM  ^  tet 
successors.  Death  may  canonize  his  virtues,  not  htserrtsa 
and  it  may  be  modestly  procMsuneed  that  he  tyaamneii  -. 
not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a  aian,  whsei  he  evukei  t:hr 


piaecia,  ctd  Oebb*  eaaan  itn  aluv  maUea  ad  tiiainltM  i  iliialm  4tAa  urn 
patna."    Sioria  delia  Lau.  Ital  tata.  v  par.  u  lib.  l  |Mf .  It. 

7  Claaaieal  Tour,  chap.  i*.  rol.  ii.  p.  tt^  edit.  J;L  -Oi  Bor-av^jt,  »*» 
modern  Petrooittt,  vr  aay  i*fibit«(;  Uw  abiav  of  rfumt  (f  :»-^  wI.mi*>  tW 
moR  coBtcinpiible  than  lit  abaettee,  and  tt  iiapan*  bu'e  «Vt«  fbe  Bapi'« 
rcfnaina  of  a  licenliMia  author  ftrc  c«t<ai«mt]  to  th<«  kUa^^  Jitf.  Far 
the  Mine  riaeon  tbe  tra««llir  m»j  paea  meiMUmd  ih*  toaab  af  *p  waUfwes 
Afctino."  Tbie  dubtona  pbraae  (a  tenlly  caent^  in  «•••  tha  %mirm  f^c 
Uia  aaipieioa  of  aoolhcr  blanibr  rae|»«tinf  the  kunaVfiavi  «#  knum,  | 
whoaa  tomb  waa  w  the  ehurcJt  of  &.  LmI»  at  Vemee,  and  «?•  nw  f»  (ft*  i 
faaiaaaeonttevanjr  of  whack  «iaa»MtaMialsha*Ba«ylik  Htmt^wmOt  \ 
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shade  of  Booeaccio  in  eompaoy  with  that  of  Aretine, 
smidsL  the  wpulchnM  of  Santa  Croee,  merely  to  diainits  it 
wiUi  indignity.    Aa  far  as  reapects 


"  II  flajnllo  de*  Principi, 
n  divio  Pietro  Arettno,** 


it  i»  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  npon  a  coxcomb 
I  who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque 
character  given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  pre- 
served  rnsny  other  grabs  and  worms:  but  to  classify  Boc- 
caccio with  such  a  person,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very 
I   ashes,  must  nf  itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of 
I   the  classical  tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed, 
I   upon  any  other  literature ;  for  iji^orance  on  one  point  may 
I   inrai>acuste  an  author  merely  (or  that  particular  topic,  but 
I   «ul)jertion  to  a  professional  prf  judire  must  render  nim  an 
I   un^tfe  director  on  all  occasions     Any  perversion  and  in- 
jtiMice  may  be  made  what  is  vulgarly  called  **  a  case  of 
I   cuQscience,'*  and  this  poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered 
'   for  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  or  I  ho  author  of  the  Classical 
'   Tour.    It  would  have  answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the 
'   censure  to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  ;  and  gratitude  to  that 
I   source  which  supplied  the  muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last 
'   and  most  harmonious  numbers  might,  perhaps,  have  re- 
I   ftrtcted  that  censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the 
'   hundred  tales.    At  any  rate,  the  repentance  of  Boccaccio 
I    might  have  arrested  his  exhumation,  and  it  should  have 
been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  a 
;   letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the  reading  of  the 
Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for  the  sake  of 
j   the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist  always  at  hand 
tn  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at 
I    the  command  of  his  superiors.*     It  is  neither  the  licentious- 
'    nesii  uf  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of  the  reader, 
which  have  fpven  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the  works 
of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.    The  establishment 
of  a  new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  immortality  on 
the  works  in  which  it  was  first  fixed.    The  sonnets  of  Pe- 
trarch were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated  to  survive  his  self- 
admired  Afnca,  the  "  favorite  of  kings.**    The  invariable 
traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well 
as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief  source 
of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but  Boccaccio,  as 
a  man,  is  no  more  to  oe  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
triirch  is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover 
I    of  Laum.    Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan 
I    prose  been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a 
conaiderate  writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce 
%  sentence  irreconcileable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many 
ages  and  nations.    An  irrevocable  value  has  never  been 
stamped  upon  any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 
The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which 
bewan  at  a  very  early  penod,  was  the  choice  of  his  scanda- 
lous personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts  ;  but 
the  pnncea  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  un- 
justly charged  upon  queen  Theohnda,  whilst  the  priesthood 
cnei  slMme  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent 
and  the  hermitage  ;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, namely,  that  the  picture  was  faitnful  to  the  life.    Two 
of  the  novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned  into 
tales  to  deride  the  canonization  of  rogues  and  laymen.   Ser 
Cmppelletto  and  Marceliinus  are  cited  with  applause  even 
by  I  tic  decent  Muraton.*    The  great  A  rnaud,  as  he  is  quoted 
m  Dayle.  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was  prn- 
poAeU,  uf  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the 
words  **  monk,*'  and  **  nun,'*  and  tacking  the  immoralities 
to  otiier  names.    The  literary  history  of  Italy  pHrticularizes 
no  such  edition  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of 
Kurope  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the 
alMM>lution  of  the  author  eeems  to  have  been  a  point  settled 
at  Iciuft  a  hundred  years  ago :  **  On  se  feroit  sifller  si  I'on 

Cr^teiwloit  convaincre  Boccace  de  n'avoir  pas  etd  honnf  tc 
ofiime,  puis  qu'il  a  fait  le  Decameron.'*  So  said  one  of  the 
l*eKt  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived-^the 
very  martyr  to  impartiality.*  But  as  this  information,  that  in 
th<- ncginningof  the  last  century  one  would  have  been  hooted 
at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio  was  not  a  good  man,  may 
9eem  to  come  from  one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be 
suMpcctetl,  even  when  they  make  us  a  present  of  troth,  a 
mnre  i»cceptable  contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  body, 
notil,  and  mose  of  Booeaeoio  may  be  found  in  a  few  words 
from  the  viztnoos,  the  patnotto  eoniamporary,  who  thought 


of  Mr.  Kji«rar«  «oulU  IftU  lu  to  tbinh  iltc  tomb  *«■  bi  Plorrnc*,  or  at  i«a« 
•  n»  ■•<  t>e  •umr«rlvrt  rveofTHtwd.  WlititMf  tteo  iiiacription  to  much  ilnpiitcd 
-m»»  *-<fft  «rriil*«i  OH  tht  tomb  eonnoi  now  \m  Joeidrd,  for  »U  mcouMut  of 
li«j«  ail  I  her  ba«  iliMppearMlfronilM  eburcli  orSi.  Luk*. 

1  M  Noil  •iiliB  uUiqut  ftt,  qui  t«i  vic<iHlMn«m  ncam  CfNiwrnfM  dicat, 
!'•  «^n««  «•  ti^mii.  oi  m«)on* eiw«tM  immito."  Tht  loiter  was  B<1t]rffM»«l  lo 
\t.vf.....','ki  tH  Cav%leaMii,i««irihalof  uiff  kiwfUonof  Bicily.  8m  Tirakvociii, 
J*  'j(i«.  &  c.  toin.  *.  fkf.  11.  Ub.  tu. 
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one  of  t  he  tales  of  this  imnure  writer  worthy  a  Latin  version 
from  bis  own  pen.  "  1  nave  remarked  elsewhere,"  says 
Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccaccio,  "  that  the  book  itself  has 
been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your 
staff  and  voice.  Nor  was  I  astonished,  for  I  have  had 
proof  of  the  vigor  of  your  mind,  and  I  know  you  have  fallen 
on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  race  of  mortals,  who, 
whatever  they  either  like  not,  or  know  not,  or  cannot  do, 
are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others ;  and  on  tho^e  occasions 
only  put  on  a  show  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  otlier- 
wise  are  entirely  dumb.'*^ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Bevius,  canon 
of  Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected 
at  ArquA,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honors  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXIL— Thb  Medici. 

■*  WUit  it  Aer  ff^/rwrni  o/frecioiu  »tome$  r*— Stanza  Ix. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Ck>smo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 
source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  memorial  of  the  virtuous 
republicans  of  the  family  that  we  visit  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished 
chapel  in  that  church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  gives 
birth  to  no  emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish 
vanity  of  a  race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply 
inscribed  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the 
name  of  Medici.*  It  was  very  natural  for  Corinna*  to  sup- 
pose that  the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the 
eoprUo  dt*  depoaiti  was  intended  for  bis  great  namesake  ;  but 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo  is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half 
hidden  m  a  niche  of  the  sacnsty.  The  decay  of  Tuscany 
dates  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral 
peace  which  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  reigning 
families  in  Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing, 
but  a  faithful  picture.  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  seditions 
of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany,  ine  horrid  factions 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  Neri  and  Binnchi,  nobles  and 
commons,  they  continued  populous,  strong,  and  exceeding 
nch ;  but  m  the  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Medices  is  thought  to  have  de- 
stroyed nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  ambas- 
sador then  at  Rome  sent  him  word  that  he  had  given  away 
more  than  650,000  subjects ;  and  it  is  not  believed  there  are 
now  30,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  territory.  Pisa, 
Pistola,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that  were  then 
good  and  populons,  are  in  the  like  proportion  diminished, 
and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had  been 
long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
roost  part  unprosperoiis,  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
fnend  with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
taking  arms,  struck  such  n  terror  into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose. Machiavel  reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone, 
with  the  Val  d*Anio,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that 
city,  could,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  bring 
together  135,000  well-armed  men  ;  whereas  now  that  city, 
with  all  the  others  in  that  province,  are  brought  to  such 
despicable  weakness,  emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness, 
that  they  can  neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  their  own 

§rincc,  nor  defend  him  or  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted 
y  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed, 
and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  Naple«i.  and  Lucca.  This  is  not  the  effect 
of  war  or  pestilence :  they  enjoy  a  perfect  peace,  and  suffer 
no  other  plague  than  the  government  they  are  under."^ 
Fmm  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should 


a  SrlaircUummtt  k.c.  Slc.  p.  618.  edit.  Btit,  1741.  la  Iha  aapflaaicat  to 
Baylt'a  Dictionary. 
4  Opp,  torn.  i.  p.  MO,  wlit.  BAiil. 
t  Coamna  Medi<:ea,  Doerrle  Publico,  Pater  Patria. 
•  Corinitc,  liv.  zvili.  cho^.  in.  vol.  iii.  pog*  fM. 
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raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his  fellow-citnens.  The 
Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third  Cosmo,  had  opera- 
ted so  entire  a  change  in  the  Tuscan  character,  that  the 
candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  imperfections  in  the 
philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  sovereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  m  his  dominions. 
Yet  that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other  notion  of  a 
national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the  wants 
and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


No.   XXI I  r. — BaTTLB   op  THRAnMBNB. 
**  An  earthquake  reeFd  imheededJy  ow^.**— Stanza  Ixiii. 

*'  And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were 
they  upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthauake,  which  overthrew 
in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  turned  the 
course  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers, 
and  tore  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of 
the  combatants.''!  Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  modem  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an 
abstraction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Casa  di 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  wav  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him.  out  more  particularly  to  the 
right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to 
induce  the  Consul  Flaininius  to  move  from  Arezzo.  On  his 
left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge  of  hills  bending  down 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy. '« montes 
Cortonenses,^*  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  These  hills 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the  itineraries  pre- 
tend to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there,  and  the 
Imttle  was  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From  Ossaja 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the 
roots  of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  from 
Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual, 
and  continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon  seen 
below  on  the  right,  with  Borghelto,  a  round  tower,  close  up- 
on the  water ;  and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered 
with  wood,  amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees 
into  the  marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road, 
down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal 
placed  his  horse,'  in  the  jaws  of.  or  rather  above  the  pass, 
which  was  between  the  lake  and  the  present  road,  and  most 
probably  close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  the  lowest  of  the 
*'  tumuli."*  On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an 
old  circular  ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  "  the  tower  of 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian."  Arrived  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal 

{>lain.  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  descends  the  Gua- 
andra.  He  soon  finds  himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the 
left,  and  in  front,  and  behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills, 
bending  round  in  a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the 
right  and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The  position 
cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  ap- 
pears to  be  so  completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is 
fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then,  indeed,  appears  "  a  place 
made  as  it  were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,^  locus  insidiu  natut. 
**  Borghetto  is  then  found  to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass 
close  to  the  hill,  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other 
outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of  the  mountains  than  through 
the  little  town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed  into  the 
water  by  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  acclivity."  There  is  a 
woody  eminence  branchmg  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called  Torre.  Polybius 
seems  to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Han- 
nibal encamped,  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Africans 
and  Spaniards  m  a  conspicuous  position.^  From  this  spot 
he  dispatched  his  Balearic  and  light-armed  troops  round 
througli  the  Gualandra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive 
unseen  and  form  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  acclivities 
which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the 
left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the  lake  near  Borghetto 
at  sunset ;  and,  without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
inarched  through  the  pats  the  next  morning  before  the  day 


1  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  ixli.  cap.  lii. 
S  Ibid.  cap.  IT. 
i  IbiU.  cap.  IT. 

4  Hi«t.  lib.  iii.  cap.  tt.    Tha  aeeotmt  in  PolrbiiM  ia  not  to  aaailr  nc«a- 
cilcablc  vub  praaatat  appaaraaoaa  aa  that  in  Lirj ;  ha  lalka  of  hilla  u>  the 


had  quite  broken,  so  that  he 

and  ught  troops  above  and  , _ 

heavy-armed  Carthaguiiaue  in  front  on  Itie  hiU  oi  IWr 
The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army  ja  ibe  tat,  aau  n 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush  occupicxl  t^  pasa  tehuA 
him,  at  Borghetto.  Thus  the  Romans  wnrre  cumpkt^; 
encloeed,  having  the  lake  on  Ihe  right,  the  mmin  annt  «• 
the  hill  of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled  %nib  the 
light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  betng  pwtrcoied  iroa 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  fkrther  they  mIvvkm. 
stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the  nt.  A  fo^  rvmf  fnxa  \M 
lake  now  spread  itself  over  the  armv  of  tbe  «oiiMii,  tot  ibf 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunahine,  and  ali  tbe  ditfereni  oxpt 
in  ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  lor  tbe  octler  at 
attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  iiiored  down  tva 
his  post  on  the  height.  At  tbe  same  inouicnl  Jdl  h%s  xx\m^ 
on  the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank  o€  FLisk^j 
rushed  forwards  as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  hhr  7>iU!a 
The  Romans,  w  ho  were  forming  their  arrsy  Ia  the  xev 
suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the  enem^  arooavmt  ibex.  <« 
every  side,  and  before  they  could  faH  into  their  rws^  «4 
draw  their  swords,  or  see  by  whom  they  were  aitMcitiL  icU 
at  once  that  they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  ti>f  eta- 
land  ra  into  the  lake.  The  irmveller  croaaea  the  fm  U  -.w>« 
at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  uto  the  pUun«  and  O^m  i^ 
vides  the  Tuscan  from  the  Papal  temtonea  Tbe  tvc^jeC. 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is  called  **  the  biai^-^ 
nvulet :"  and  the  peasants  point  out  aa  open  m(  qo  w 
left  between  the  **  Sanguinetto"  and  the  hxlla,  whicb.  ikn 
say,  was  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  cchec  fia\ 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thick-set  oU%'e-trecss  le  c&n 
grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite  level  ezcefrt  ne^r  the  €<j« 
of  the  lake.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the  baisir  »^ 
fought  near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  iu^stti 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  bniLe  thr^^st 
the  enemy,  escaped  to  the  summu  of  aa  emuteooe  vixa 
must  have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they  wviii  ^tv 
had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  t^ 
main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  honn ;  bo:  tkc 
death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a  general  d^prrooa 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  tbe  fngti^.n. 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  hoi  ciuef  y  t^ 
plain  of  the  SangiiineUo  and  the  passes  of  the  GuaUAT;^ 
were  strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  wall*  mq  a 
bleak  ridge  to  the  left  above  the  rivulet,  manr  tuu 
bones  have  been  repeatedly  found,  and  thts  oaa 
firmed  the  pretensions  and  Uie  name  of  the  *'  sKreaas  ^ 
blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  iu  hero.  In  the  nartlk  aoor 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  fco»c*. 
Julio  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  satr*^ 
Virgil.*  To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  namea.  Nw 
Thrasimene  tradition  is  still  faithful  to  the  fame  oi  as; 
enemy,  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  anlv  annrn: 
name  remembered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ptniglan  lakr 
Flaminius  is  unknown ;  but  the  postillions  on  that  ttj*^ 
have  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where  ti  C^mm^ 
Romaito  was  slam.  Of  all  who  Cought  and  fell  in  the  b«ui» 
of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself  has,  beatdcs  ib^ 
generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  a  sa^ie 
name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  tine  «ai»< 
road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hociler  ni  the 
poethouse  at  Spoleto.  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsad  tM 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  sate  still  called  Pura 
di  Anmhale.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  li*»i  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  kno%vn  by  the  name  of  t^ 
President  Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  m  the  lake  of  Oo» 
sena,  which  lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna-  w 
Rome. 


No.  XXIV.— Statue  of  PoxnT. 

"  And  fAse,  drnd  ttatwe '  sHtt  «xui#wf  ■■ 
TV  aufUrtst  form  of  mated  •le^ffy.'* 

Stanaa  lixzeiz 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Poaspey  has  alre«*7 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  or  the  Decline  axMi  TaH  ^ 
the  Roman  Empire.    Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  ibe  i 


riffat  and  laft  of  ih*  pua  and  vaila^;  We  «h«a 
the  take  at  the  nftot  of  both. 

a  About  the  miM)t  nf  tha  tvalfth  e«fitarv  tha  eaiaa  af  ICawtaa  tav«  m 
one  aide  iht  iia«rr  anJ  fiftiR  tt  Viml.  Zrrrn  U*  llaln.  pL  »tu  w  * 
Vovaca  daaa  la  MaaaaJ^  dec  par  A.  Z.  Utllta.  iam.  tk.  ^mg.  9c  r«s». 
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of  Flnminltis  Yftoen ;  and  it  maybe  added  to  his  mention  of 
,  tt,  ihat  Pope  Julius  III.  |;iiTe  the  contendincr  owners  five 
'  hundred  crowna  for  the  tlatue,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal 
I  Cupo  di  Perro,  who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon 
from  bcmf  execoted  upon  the  image.  In  a  more  civilized 
Agr  this  statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for  the 
French  who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  m  the  Coliseum, 
I  rf>«olvcd  that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that 
'  Pompoy.  whidt  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
I  ttie  blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The  nine- foot  hero  was 
therefore  removed  to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transport*  suffered  the  temporary  amputa- 
tion of  lU  right  arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to 
plead  that  the  arm  was  a  restoration :  but  their  accusers  do 
not  believe  that  the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every  coincidence  has  dis- 
covered the  true  C(psarian  ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right 
knee  ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  portrait,  and  assigned  the  Riobe  of  power  rather  to 
the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the  last  of  the  republican 
masters  of  Rome.  Winkelmanni  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citixen.  but  the  tirimani  Agrippa,  a  con- 
temporary almost,  is  heroic;  and  naked  Roman  figures 
were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely  forbidden.  The  face 
accords  much  better  with  the  **hominem  integrum  et 
cut  urn  ei  gravem,***  than  with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus, 
and  IS  too  stern  for  him  who  was  oeaotiful,  says  Suetonius, 
at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended  likeness  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the  traits  re- 
semble the  medal  of  Pompey.*  The  objectionable  globe< 
may  not  have  been  an  ill-applied  ilatiery  to  him  who  found 
Afiia  Mmor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  thmking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
fmm  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.*  FInminius  Vacca 
tmrn  Motto  vaa  ranftna.  and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Cancellaria ;  a 
position  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before 
the  basilica  of  Pompey's  tlieatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  alter  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken 
down.*  Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  XVth  cenlury,  and  the  atrxum  was  still 
called  Satrum.  So  says  Blondus.  At  all  events,  so  imposing 
i^  the  stem  roaje.Mty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
Mtory,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for 
the  etercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it 
IS.  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  power- 
ful than  truth. 


No.  XXV.— Tins  Bronzk  Wolf. 

**  And  thou^  the  thmtder-striektn  nurte  of  Rome  ."* 

Stanza  Izxxviii. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  images  of  the  Ibster-mother  of  her  founder ;  but 
there  were  two  she-wolves  of  whom  history  makes  par- 
ticular mention.  One  of  these,  of  brt$  im  andemt  work^  was 
seen  by  Dionyaius*  at  the  temnle  of  Romulus,  under  the 
Palatme,  and  is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned 
by  the  Latin  historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the 
money  collected  by  a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing 
nnder  the  Ruminal  fig- tree.*  The  other  was  that  which 
Cicero*  has  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which 
tlir  histonan  Dion  also  records  as  having  suffered  the  same 
accident  as  is  alluded  to  by  the  orator.!    The  question 


1  SuirM  dalle  Ani,  ft-e.  lib.  is.  e«p.  I.  p«f .  Itl,  W ,  tea.  ii. 

a  CK«r.  Epiit.  ad  Atticum,  xu  6. 

S  PublMbsd  by  CaiMciM,  in  bu  Mnamin  Koombbb. 

4  Biona  d«lU  Ant,  Ac.  I.  ix.  c.  i. 

•  Suvtoo.  in  «it.  Aurutt.  cap.  II,  sad  IS  Tit.  C.  J.  Cmsr.  op.  88.  Ap. 
piau  Mjr*  II  waa  Ituml  Uown. 

e  AjMiq.  9utm,  kb.  i. 

7  Lir.  Iliat.  lib.  s.  cap.  Ixix. 

•  *•  Tarn  ataiNa  IVb((»,  tiim  aimulacra  Ileonim,  Romalaaque  et  Hvmni 
ru'n  Bi'ricc  batlita  vi  lulmiitM  ico*  emtcidcnint.**  D.  Dmnai.  ii.  10. 
••  Ta^rM  rat  ilia  vilain  qui  banc  urbam  cnndidit  lUwBultUi  quem  inaaraium 
in  CaitKolio  iiarvum  atqut  iartaiiiaai,  ufaantua  lupinia  inhiaitiam  fuiwe 
iac0uauaua.*^i«  Caului.  ii(.  B. 

•*}|ie  nlvanria  arai  R«fiiaiH  naminia  altrix 
Manta.  qna  p*r*a*  Matvprtta  •emina  aalaa 
Vlicnbui  j^nivKltt  vitalt  ror»  tigtUmi 
QoK  lum  eum  piwria  flammaie  ruliniaia  iet 
Cooetdti.  aluiic  rvuIm  pedum  vraiiifia  liquat.** 

Da  Canaulaiu,  bb.  u.  (lib.  i.  da  Divinal.  cap.  U.) 

•  Dmmb.  Ui«.  Ub.  utvii.  p.  17.  edit.  lUb.  Suph.  1MB. 


agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  now  in 
the  Conser\'ator'8  Palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Dionyaius,  or 
that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the  moderns :  Lucius 
Faunus>«  says,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  both,  which  is 
impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may  be.  Fulvius 
Ursinusti  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  and  Marlianus>s 
talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  hy  Cicero.  To  him 
Rycquius  trenMingiy  assents.^  Nardini  is  inclined  to  sup- 
pose it  may  be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  an- 
cient Rome  ;  but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue.**  Montfauconu  mentions  it  as  a  point  without  doubt. 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  Winkelmanni' proclaims 
it  as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore, 
where,  or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and 
consequently  makes  it  the  \%olf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority 
is  Lucius  Faunus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it  wu 
nlaced^  not  fotmd,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis.  by  the  Comitium, 
by  which  he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodore.  Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake, 
and  Winkelmann  followed  Rycquius. 

Flaroinius  Vocca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found"  near  the 
arch  of  Septimus  9everus.  The  commentator  on  Winkel- 
mann is  of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and 
is  incensed  at  Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero, 
m  speaking  of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol, 
makes  use  of  the  past  tonse.  But,  with  the  Abate's  leave, 
Nardini  does  not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  if  he  had.  the  assumption  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The 
Abato  himself  is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very 
like  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the 
present  wolf;  and  to  get  rid  of  this  adds,  that  the  wolf 
seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also  struck  by  lightning 
or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words 
of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularize 
the  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his 
audience  remembered  to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  >»  ith  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed :  and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  with- 
out alluding,  as  the  Abato  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of 
the  blow,  or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed. 
The  whole  strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abaters  argument 
hangs  upon  the  past  tense ;  which,  however,  may  be  some- 
what diminished  by  remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows 
that  the  statue  was  not  then  standins  in  its  former  position. 
Winkelmann  has  observed  that  the  present  twins  are 
modem ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  marks  of 
gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to 
make  a  part  of  the  ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the 
sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  in- 
jured by  time  or  accident,  but  were  put  into  certain  under- 
ground depositories,  called  /bvu««.>«  It  may  be  thought 
possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposited,  and  had  been 
replaced  in  some  conspicuous  situation  when  the  Capitol 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without  mentioning 
his  authority,  tells  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  Comi- 
tium to  the  Latoran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Capitol. 
If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  images  which  Orosius"  says  was  thrown  down 
in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alaric  took  the  city.  That 
it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is  a  decisive 
proof;  and  that  circumstance  induced  Winkelmann  to  be- 
neve  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The  Capitoline  wolf,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus.    Lactantius*  asserts  that  m  his  time 


W  Luc.  Fauni  da  Antiq.  Vrb.  R.0ffi.lib.  ii.  cap.  rii.  up.  St\l*ngn,  lorn.  i.  p. 
til.  In  his  Mrvaniccntli  ciiaprcr  ba  rapaata,  Uiat  Uia  tiaiuaa  war«  Uicrt,  but 
not  tbat  they  wtn/ou»d  ib«re. 

11  Ap.  Nardini,  Roma  Vatna,  1.  ▼.  e.  ir. 

IS  Uariiani  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph,  lib.  li.  cap.  ix.  Ha  imuiiona  anotbar 
volf  aad  iwuia  in  iba  Vatican,  ub.  v.  cap.  xxi. 

n  Juat.  Ryeqntt.  da  Capit.  Roman.  Caroin.  cap.  xxiv.  pay. 2I0,  adit.  Lufd. 
Bat.  18H. 

14  Nardini,  Roma  Vrma,  Ub.  r.  cap.  it. 

U  **Lopa  ho«li»qiw  m  enpiloUmi  proatat  ediNu.  rum  rexifio  fuloUniaqaa 
ietam  narrat  Ctcrro."    Uivtum  Italic.  Una.  i.  p.  174. 

M  BiMia  drila  Ani,  Ice.,  lib.  in.  cap.  iii.  r.  it.  iiotp  10.  Wiitlrrlmann  hat 
made  n  atranirc  bluitder  lit  lh«  iioie,  by  tajiinf  thr  Ciccrunian  wolf  «ai  no/ 
in  iba  t^pitef,  and  (hat  Dian  waa  wron^  in  aaTinf  aa. 

IT  Flam.  Vacca,  Mamoria,  num.  iii.  pa^.  i.  ap.  Meoifaucau,  Diar.  ItaJ. 
tern.  i. 

M  Luc.  Faun.  tbiJ. 

15  Baa  nola  (a  •Unia  Ixxx.  ia  •*  Hiatwieal  Illuatntiont.** 

sa  "  Ramuli  nutrix  Lupa  bonoribita  eat  afleeta  divinit.  at  farrvm.  ri  animal 
Ipaun  fuiiaet,  eu)uB  (furam  farit."     Laetafll.  da  Falaa  Rclifione,  lib.  i. 
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the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Lupercalia  held  out  to  a  very  laic  period^  after  every 
other  observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally 
eipired.  This  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  image  longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of 
Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf 
was  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol 
is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  zeal  of  Lactantius.  The 
early  Christian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges 
which  they  make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused 
the  Romans  to  theur  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus, 
and  raising  a  statue  lo  him  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber. 
The  Romans  had  probably  never  heard  of  such  a  person 
before,  who  came,  nowever,  to  play  a  considerable,  though 
scandalous  part  m  the  church  history,  and  has  left  several 
tokens  of  his  aerial  combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome; 
notwithstanding  that  an  inscnption  found  in  this  very 
island  of  the  Tyber  showed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius 
to  be  a  certain  indigenal  god  called  Semo  Sangus  or 
Fidius.* 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of*  Rome  had 
been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humor  the 
habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  sending  them 
with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as 
they  had  before  earned  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.* 
The  practice  is  continued  to  this  day ;  and  the  site  of  the 
above  church  seems  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
the  temple ;  so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  reallv  found 
there,  as  Winkelmann  says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by  Dionysius.  But 
Faunus,  in  saylns  that  it  was  nt  the  Ficus  Rummalis  by  the 
Comitium,  is  only  talking  of  its  ancient  position  as  re- 
conled  by  Pliny  ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  remarkine  where 
it  was  found,  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  St. 
Theodore,  but  to  a  very  different  place,  near  which  it  was 
then  ihought  the  Ficus  Runiinahs  had  l)een,  and  also  the 
Comitium :  that  is,  the  three  column?  by  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice,  at  the  comer  of  the  Palatine 
looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is,  in  fuct,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image  was  ac- 
tually dug  up ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  argument  in 
favor  of  Us  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  be  ad- 
duced for  the  contrary  opinion.  A.t  any  rale,  it  is  reasonably 
selected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  ancient  city,*  and  is  certainlv  the 
figure,  if  not  the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in 
his  beautiful  verses : — 

**  Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  refiexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  Imgui.*** 


Na  XXVI. — Julius  Caur. 

"  For  the  Romtm's  wnttd 
Wag  modelTd  in  a  U»$  terrestriai  moiiM.^— Stanza  zc. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man  and  lo  be  still  very 
inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  tne  most  complete  character,  so 
Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  inca- 
pable of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  his 
versatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  even  oi  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  The  first  general— the  only  triumphant 
politician— inferior  to  none  in  eloquence— comparable  to 
any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the 
greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers 


cap.  XX.  p«f .  101.  eUit.  ritrior.  ISfit) ;  tbat  ia  to  aajr,  ha  would  rmibar  adore  a 
wolf  than  a  proatiiuif.  Hm  commentator  haa  obaerrrij  that  Um  opinion  of 
Liry  concerning'  Laurentia  b«inf  Afiired  in  ibia  wolf  w«a  not  univeraal. 
Strabo  thought  ao.  Rycquiua  ia  wrong  in  aajriuf  that  Lactanuua  mcntioua 
the  wolf  waa  in  tbe  Capitol. 

1  To  A.  D.  496.  •*  Qaia  credere  poaait,"  bji  Baronioa  [Ann.  Eeclea. 
torn.  viii.  p.  50$,  111  an.  4%.]  **  vijruiate  adhae  RoiMe  ad  GcIami  i«mpan,qu« 
fucra  anie  exordia  urbia  allaU  iu  lialiam  Lupercalia  I"  Gclaaiua  arrota  a 
letter  which  oc<:iiptea  lour  fnlio  pa^a  (o  Ajidroaiaciiua  Um  acualor,  wmI 
oihera,  tu  »liow  thai  the  ri(et  •liould  be  ^ven  up. 

3  Ecclea.  Hist.  lib.  li.  cap.  xiii.  p.  40.  Juaiin  Martrr  had  told  tbe  aior^ 
before  ;  but  Raroiuu*  InroMll  wiu  obliged  to  delect  ibia  fable.  Bee  Naniini, 
Roma  Vet.  Iili.  m.  cap.  xii. 

a  Rione  xii.  Ripa,  acrurata  e  auccincta  Deacritione,  A.e.,  di  Roma  Ifo- 
deroa,  ilelP  Ab.  Ridull.  Vrnuu,  1766. 

4  Dooatu*,  lib.  xi.  cap.  IS,  (ivea  a  medal  repreaantinr  on  one  aide  iha 
wolf  ill  the  Mme  puviiion  u  that  in  the  Capitol ;  awl  in  tna  retraiaa  Lbc  wolf 
with  the  bead  not  reverted.     It  la  of  the  tuna  of  Antoaiout  Piua. 

•  ^n.  TiiL  631.  Sea  Dr.  MiddlMon,  in  hia  Latter  Croa  Rose,  wte  iu- 
elinaa  to  the  Cicerouian  wolf,  but  without  examiouif  tbe  aubjccu 


that  ever  appeared  in  the  world— an  aotbor  who  ( 
a  perfect  specimen  oi  military  anuals  m  hi«  traTrlltnc  « 
riage— at  one  time  in  a  controversy  with  Cato.  •!  want 
wnting  a  treatise  oo  punning,  and  coHertlog  a  set  of  rm^ 
sayings— fighting  and  making  love  at  the  : 


and  willing  to  abandon  both  his  emniieand  his  mistrt**  U€ 
a  sight  of  the  FounUins  of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Ja^ss 
Ciesar  appear  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  thosv  of  t^ 
subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inclined  to  depl<ir«a«tf 
execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  9o  much  dazsled  with  his  mtrptamms 
glory,  or  with  bis  magnsnimous.  his  amiable  qoaiitieA.  si 
to  forget  the  dectsioo  of  his  impartial  countrymeu  — 

BB  WAS  JOrtLT  SLAtI*.* 


No.  XXVIL— EcwRiR- 

*  Egeria  I  rwttt  cremlum  of  Mm*  hemri 
Wkiehfmmi  no  ■Mrloi  resitng^pUc*  *9joor 
At  thine  ideal  ^«a«f.*'— Stanza  czv. 


The  respectable  aothority  of  Flaminios  Vaoea  woM  »>  I 
dine  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Bgeriaa  grotto.*  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  insoription  in  tkm  puifwiai. 
stating  that  the  fountain  wns  that  of  Egeria,  dedicalaA  so 
the  nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not  there  at  tlus  day^  ttf 
Montfaucon  quotes  two  nnes  of  Ovid*  from  a  siooe  ia  U* 
Villa  Giustiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  be  " 
from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valler  were  formerly  frequeoted  ia  i 
mer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  by  tbe  Obmb- 
em  Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality  to  thefincA- 
tain  which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  boctna  «<  tbe 
vault,  and,  overflowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  ttke 
matted  grass  into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Owl- 
ian  Almo.  whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  m  the  tDc^era 
Aquataccio.  The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di  CmSMtrlli. 
from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made  over  their  ^'■^'M'*- 
to  the  Pallavicint,  with  sixty  nMia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the  Eiktub 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbntins.iwl- 
withstanding  the  generality  of  his  commentaioTB  lutve  m^ 
posed  the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  fnend  to  hare  ueeo 
into  the  Ancian  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  UippoliUis, 
and  where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipnetl. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Cu{ienii  to  the  Alban  hili.  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable  unless  we  were  to 
believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius,  who  niake$  tiiai 
gate  travel  from  its  present  station,  wiiere  be  preteiM;*  u 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  as  fsr  as  tne  Annan 
grove,  and  then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  witli  i>e 
shrinking  city.*  The  lufu,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  pre- 
fers to  marble,  is  the  substance  composing  the  bank  .n 
which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modem  topographers'*  find  in  the  RoOo  the  Kaios  :f 
the  nvmph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses ;  and  a  t»w 
traveller'!  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored  lo  'vW~. 
simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exf^M^rrxi 
for  injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  v»  f<&l< 
pably  rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  uf  tiic  at- 
tributes ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  Tbe  nine  Htstra 
could  hardly  have  stood  m  six  niches :  and  Juveca]  cer- 
tainly does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.>s  Xoth\ij< 
can  be  collected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  t»es.- 
the  Porta  Capcna  was  a  snot  in  which  it  was  542ppt.«-rJ 
Numa  held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nyropL.  aivj 
where  there  was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  aj«d  U/k? 
once  consecrated  to  the  Muses;  and  that  from  ihta  «,->.. 


•  **  Jure  ecaiM  exiau'inalur,"  bjv  Soetoaiva,  aner  •  fur  tmkmm  <■  v^  ^  <• 

chararter,  and  making  iiaa  of  a  ptaraae  wbicb  waa  a  formuta  hi  L4«7*«  ><w. 
"  Meliuni  Jure  CBcum  protMintiavii,  etiam  ai  rmgvi  enmii«  tttrntm^  f^v- 
[lib.   IV.  cap.  48.]  and  which  wae  eouUDntO  iit  Ow  Ir^ml  jualjranma  |j-  - 
iiouiiceil  in  JuoiiAable  homiciJea.  aueh  aa  killu-f  houactmkanu    aa«  S«mm^ 
ui  Viu  C.  J.  C»nr,  with  tbe  commenUry  ut  PiiMCkta,  p  tlC 

t  Memohe,  &.c.  ap.  Nardini,  paf.  IS.     lit  doea  not  gxr^  tb*  uncrrp-,  >>. 

S  ''In  villa  Juatiniana  exial  inftMa  Upu q«MdraiM» auUdtia,  nt  q««  kili^  * 
hac  duo  Oridii  canaiiMi  aunt  :— 


*  iEjrena  eat  qux  prcbet  aquaa  daa  trMa  C 
Ilia  Nttoup  eon)uns  onmiUurh|ik.* 
Qui  lapia  Ttdetur  eodcm  l^gotm  foau,  autajva  'ncwia  mIum  CMRpannr^  '^ 
Diarium  Italic  p.  153. 
ff  Da  Mafnit.  Vat.  Rom.  ap.  Orvr.  AoU  Rool  Uaa.  iv.  yi.  tSK. 

ie  Echinard,  Dcacnstoiia  di  Roma  o  dell*  Afra  Rsmaoa,  ranrtio  >••  ' 
Abate  Venuii,  in  Roma,  \7iO.  TKejr  l>c>.te«r  m  iW  <t«ito  aut  t««i.*f^ 
••  Simulacro  di  qucato  fontc,  eaaendori  aculpiia  b  ae>|«a  a  pw  lii  ••».** 

11  Claaaical  Tour,  chap.  ti.  p.  flir,  vul.  ii. 
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there  wm  a  descent  into  the  valley  of  Egerie,  where  were 

,  several  artificial  cares.  It  is  clear  that  the  stataes  of  the 
Muteii  made  no  part  of  the  decoration  which  the  satirist 

'  Thought  misplaced  in  these  caves  i  for  he  expressly  assigns 
other  fanes  (delubra)  to  these  divinities  above  the  valley, 

I  tuitl  moreover  tells  us  that  they  have  been  ejected  to  make 
roum  for  the  Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called 
ttuu  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  Nardini>  places  them  in  a  poplar  grove,  which 

I  was  in  hid  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that  the 

'  ciive  DOW  shown  may  bo  one  ofthe  "  artificial  caverns/'  of 
wliirh,  indeed,  there  is  another  a  little  way  higher  up  the 
valley,  under  a  tufl  of  alder  bushes :  but  a  single  vrotto  of 
Egena  is  a  mere  modern  invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Egerian  to  these  nympheain  general, 

,  and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Nama 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

'      Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistranslation 

<  by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  preserves  the 
!   correct  plural— 

'       "  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  gnt* :  oh,  how  unlike  the  true !" 

The  vallev  Abounds  with  springs,*  and  over  thesv  springs, 

winch  the  Muses  might  haunt    from   their   neighboring 

irroves,  Egeria  presided:  hence  she  was  said  to  supply 

!  tiiem  with  water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottoes 

through  which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monumenU  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Ege- 

I   n.-\u  valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been 

<  changed  at  will.  Venuti^  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the 
I  ternpfcs  of  Jove,  Saturn.  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which 
I    Mardini  found,  or  hoped  to  find.    The  miitatorium  of  Cara- 

raila'a  circus,  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue,  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  and,  above  all.  the  temple  ofthe  god  Rediculus, 
are  the  antiquaries*  despair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  em- 
peror cited  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  that  place  of 
exercise.  The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may 
ludge  from  the  small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the 
Huuin,  which  was  probablv  the  chapel  of  the  god  Consus. 
'I  hi.H  ceil  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  in 
the  circus  itself;  for  Dionysius*  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  this  divinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because 
bis  altar  was  under  ground. 


No.  XXVIII^The  Roman  Nkmesm. 

••  Great  Nemeri* ! 
Bertf  teiurt  the  aneitnt  paid  thee  homa^  long.** 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a  warning  re- 
ceived in  a  dream,*  counterfeited,  once  a  year,  the  beggar 
sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the 
nlla  Borghese,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
«cnts  the  Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the  appeasement  of  Ne- 
lueMS,  the  perpetual  attendant  on  gooa  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  cer- 
tain symbols  attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  sym- 
brfls  were  the  whip  and  the  crofo/o,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  Nemesis  of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  begnry 
made  the  above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius:  ana  un- 
til the  criticism  of  Winkelmann*  had  rectified  the  mistake, 
one  fiction  waa  called  in  to  support  another.    It  was  the 


I  Lth.  lit.  cap.  ni. 

s  ^  t^ndtqu*  » t^e  aqua  MAturfont.*'    Nardiai,  lib.  iiu  up.  Ui 

>  Cchiaftrd,  9tc    Cic.  cit.  pp.  S97, 198. 

4  Aatiq,  Kutii.  lib.  ti,  e*p.  sxxi. 

5  Su«Um.  lu  Viu  Au^uMi,  cap.  91. 

•  8ion«  «l«lte  Arii,  &e.  lib.  &ii.  op.  lU.  ton.  U.  p.  41. 
T  DteU  dm  BayliM  trUok  AUruu*. 

S  V^nunm  hujine*  imi,   Cicero  mtniiom  b«r»  d«  Lefib.  lib.  U. 
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same  fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made 
Amasis  kinff  of  Egrpt  warn  his  friend  Polycratesof  Samoa, 
that  the  gods  loveu  those  whose  lives  were  checkered  with 
good  and  evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  suroused  to  lie  in 
wait  particularly  for  the  prudent :  that  is,  for  those  wbose 
caution  rendered  them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents  : 
and  her  first  altar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian 
iEsepus  by  Adrastus,  probably  the  prince  of  that  name  who 
killed  the  son  of  Croesus  by  mistalce.  Hence  the  goddess 
was  called  Adrastea.f 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  taered  and  tMguet :  there  was  a 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhainnu- 
sia :  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to 
trust  to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  in  the  divin- 
itv  of  Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  tem- 
ple to  the  fortune  of  the  day.*  This  is  the  last  supersUtion 
which  retains  its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and,  from 
concentrating  in  one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man, 
has  always  appeared  strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by 
other  articles  of  belief.  The  anti(}uaries  have  supposed 
this  goddess  to  be  synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with 
Fate :  but  it  was  in  ner  vindictive  quality  that  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 


No.  XXIX^ — Gladxatou. 

*'  He,  their  tire, 
Bmtcher*d  to  make  a  Romm  AoJUay.*'— Stanza  cxli. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary : 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions ;— from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose ;  from  culprits ;  from  barbarian  cap- 
tives either  taken  in  war,  and,  after  being  led  in  iriuroph, 
set  apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seized  and  condcmnea  as 
rebels;  also  from  free  citizens,  some  lighting  for  hire, 
(mrcforolt,)  Others  from  a  depraved  ambition ;  at  last  even 
knights  and  senators  were  exhibited,~a  disgrace  of  which 
the  first  tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor.*  In  the 
end,  dwarfs,  and  even  women,  fought ;  an  enormity  pro- 
hibited by  Severus.  Of  these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubt- 
edly were  the  barbarian  captives;  and  to  this  species  a 
Christian  writer'*  justly  applies  the  epithet  "  innocent.'*  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  professional  gladiators.  Aurelian 
and  Claudius  supplied  great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate 
victims ;  the  one  after  his  triumph,  and  tlie  other  on  a  pre- 
text of  a  rebellion."  No  war.  says  Lipsius,"  was  ever  so  de- 
structive to  the  human  race  as  these  sports.  In  spite  of  the 
laws  of  Constantine  and  Constans,  gladiatorial  snows  sur- 
vived the  old  established  religion  more  than  seventy  years ; 
but  they  owed  their  final  extinction  to  the  courage  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  year  404,  on  the  kalends  of  Januar>', 
they  were  exhibiting  the  shows  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
before  the  usual  immense  concourse  of  people.  Almacliius, 
or  Telemachus,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled  to 
Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  area,  and  endeavored  to  separate  the  combatants.  The 
prsBtor  Alypius,  a  person  incredibly  atuched  to  these 
games,"  gave  instant  orders  to  the  gladiators  to  slay  him ; 
and  Telemachus  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the 
title  of  saint,  which  surely  has  never  either  before  or  since 
been  awarded  for  a  more  noble  exploit.  Honorius  imme- 
diately abolished  the  shows,  which  were  never  afterwards 
revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodoret>*  and  Cassiodo- 
rus.>*  and  seems  worthy  of  credit,  notwithstanding  its  place 
in  the  Roman  martvrology.>*  Besides  the  torrents  of  blood 
which  flowed  at  the  funerals,  in  the  amphitheatres,  the 
circus,  the  forums,  and  other  public  places,  gladiators  were 
introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst 
the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of  the 
guests.    Yet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to  suppose  the  loss  of 


Sm  QtwMiooM  Ranuiaa.  fcc.  ftp.  Qmr.  Aniiq.  RaowB.  torn.  r.  p.  Mf.     , 
8m  alM  Monlori,  Nov.  TboMor.  laacrip.  V«i.  umu  i.  pp.  8S,  89,  when    I 
ilwro  •/•  ibTN  Latin  anil  on*  Gmk  inaenpuott  to  Nomcoui,  anU  oibtis  lo 
Paw. 

t  JuiJiM  C«««r,  wbo  nm  bj  ibo  fall  of  Um  ariMocrae/,  broufbl  Fmiu 
Lrfpimus  and  A.  Caltoiu  upon  tbt  artna. 

M  Tartullian,  **  eerie  qoidt m  et  inaoetotaa  jrladiaioivt  in  Intlum  vtniunt, 
ct  VDluputia  publica  boMia  Saol.**  JasL  Lipa.  Satuni.  florouM.  lib.  it. 
eap.  III. 

II  VopiMiM,  In  vit.  Auf«l.  ami  in  vit.  Claud,  ibid. 

IS  Iliac.  Lipi.  ibid.  lib.  i.  eap.  sli. 

UAiwiMtimia,  (lib.  vL  eonbw.  cap.  viii.)  ••  Alypium  niim  fladiatorU 
apaeucuu  iobialu  iiicredibiliier  abrepiuoi,"  Kribil.  ib.  lib.  i.  eap.  ui. 

U  Uiat.  Eeelta.  eap.  uvi.  lib.  v. 

U  ChimmI.  Triputiia,  I.  s.  c.  si.    Sntum.  ib.  ib. 

M  Batooina,  ad  bod.  tt  in  ootia  ad  Man  jrol.  Bom.  i.  Jan.    Bat  Mawfon 

... prafaw  daU*  AaBwairo  FUvm^  p.  1^  cdiu  1746^ 
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I  the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Lupercalla  held  out  to  a  very  late  period*  after  every 
other  observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally 
expired.  This  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  image  longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of 
Paganism. 

ll  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf 
was  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol 
is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  zeal  of  Lactantius.  The 
early  Christian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges 
which  they  make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused 
the  Romans  to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus, 
and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber. 
The  Romans  had  probably  never  heard  of  such  a  person 
before,  who  came,  however,  to  play  a  considerable,  though 
scandalous  part  in  the  church  history,  and  has  left  several 
tokens  of  his  aerial  combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome; 
notwithstanding  that  an  inscription  found  in  this  very 
island  of  the  Tyber  showed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius 
to  be  a  certain  indigenal  god  called  Semo  Sangus  or 
Fidius.> 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of*  Rome  had 
been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humor  the 
habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  sending  them 
with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as 
they  had  before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.* 
The  practice  is  continued  to  this  day ;  and  the  site  of  the 
above  church  seems  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
the  temple ;  so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  reallv  found 
there,  as  Winkelmann  says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by  Dion/sius.  But 
Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  was  at  the  Ficus  Rummalis  by  the 
Comitium,  is  only  talking  of  its  ancient  position  as  re- 
corded by  Pliny  ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  remarkinx  where 
it  was  found,  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  St. 
Theodore,  but  to  a  very  different  place,  near  which  it  was 
then  thought  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  had  been,  and  also  the 
Comitium ;  that  is,  the  three  columns  by  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Liberatricc,  at  the  corner  of  the  Palatine 
looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image  was  ac- 
tually dug  up ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  argument  in 
favor  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  be  ad- 
duced for  the  contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably 
selected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  ancient  city,*  and  is  certainly  the 
figure,  if  not  the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in 
his  beautiful  verses  :— 

"  Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingui.*^ 


No.  XXVI. — Julius  Caiae. 

<*  For  the  Romanes  mind 
Was  modelVd  in  a  less  terrestrial  movM."— Stanza  xc. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man  and  to  be  still  very 
inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  the  most  complete  character,  so 
Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  inca- 
pable of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as  comoosed  his 
versatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  even  or  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  The  first  general— the  only  triumphant 
politician— inferior  to  none  in  eloquence — comparable  to 
any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the 
greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers 


cap.  XX.  pa;.  101,  edit,  varior.  IMO;  that  ia  to  aay,  ha  would  rmibfr  adora  • 
wolf  than  m  prottiiute.     Hia  commentator  haa  obacrred  ihal  tha  opinion  of 


Liry  coiicerniii;  Laurrntia  bainf  (loured  in  ihia  wolf  w»  not  univenal. 
Strabo  thoujrbt  ao.  Rycquiua  tM  wtoog  in  aayinf  that  Lactantiua  meniiona 
ih«  wolf  wa<  in  ihc  Capitol. 

1  To  A.  D.  496.  **  Qoia  eredera  poaait,**  aaya  Barooitn  [Ann.  Eecica. 
torn.  viii.  p.  609,  in  an.  496,1  **  vi|ruiaae  adhuc  Komc  ad  Galaaii  lampora,  qua 
fuara  ante  cxotUm  urbia  ailaU  iu  italiam  Lupercalia  I"  Gclauus  wrota  a 
letter  which  oceupiea  four  fnlio  pai^ea  to  AuUromacbua  tha  aenator,  and 
others,  to  Bhow  thai  the  riiea  should  be  gitta  up. 

5  Ecclea.  Hiat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  40.  Justin  Ifartrr  had  told  the  acory 
before ;  but  Baroniut  liiroselt  was  obliged  to  delect  this  Table.  Bee  Nanlini, 
Roma  Vet.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xii. 

1  Rione  xii.  Ripa,  nccnnita  e  siiccincU  Descrisione,  ^c,  di  Roma  Mo- 
derna,  dell*  Ab.  Ridolf.  Vcnuli,  1766. 

4  Donatus,  lib.  xi.  cap.  IS,  fires  a  mrdal  rep'resentinr  on  one  side  ih« 
wolf  in  the  biiiiu>  pusiiion  as  that  in  tha  Capitol ;  and  ia  lEa  ravarae  the  wolf 
with  the  head  iioi  reverted.    It  ia  of  the  ume  of  Anton luut  Pius. 

6  Mn.  Tiii.  611.  See  Dr.  Middleion,  in  hia  Latter  from  Roin«,  who  iu- 
eiiocs  to  the  Ciceroninn  wolA  but  without  examiuinf  the  subject. 


that  ever  appeared  in  the  world— an  author  who  cofoposH 
a  perfect  specimen  of  military  annals  in  his  tnkvellinff  car- 
riage—at one  time  in  a  controversy  with  Cato,  at  anocber 
writing  a  treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  rood 
sayings— fighting  and  making  love  at  the  same  RKmieHt, 
and  willing  to  abandon  both  his  emnire  and  his  mistress  for 
a  sight  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Jotros 
Caesar  appear  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  thoe«  of  tbe 
subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inclined  to  deplore  and  , 
execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  sorpasaue  j 
glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qaaliues, »  i 
to  forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen  :—  ^ 

HB   WAS  JUSTLY  SLAJll.* 


No.    XXVII.— EOBRIA. 

"  Egeria!  sweet  ereatien  of  stmu  hemt 
Which  fovnd  no  mortal  resting-piace  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  6r«ut."— Stanza  cxr. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Vaoea  would  tD> 
dine  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Egeriaa  grolto.'  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  tbe  pavenwat, 
stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to 
the  nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day ;  to 
Montfaucon  quotes  two  lines  of  Ovid*  from  a  stone  n  tte 
Villa  Giustiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  been  brouglu 
from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formeiiy  frequented  in  saB>- 
mer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sonday  in  May,  by  the  mod- 
em Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  qonlity  to  the  foas- 
tain  which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  iht 
vault,  and,  overflowing  the  little  po(Hs,  creeps  down  ih« 
matted  grass  into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ond- 
ian  Almo.  whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  m  the  moderB 
Aquataccio.  The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di  Cafaretli, 
from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made  over  their  foontaia 
to  the  Pallavicini,  with  sizty  mbbia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the  Egenaa 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbntius.  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  m^ 
posed  the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  fnend  to  have  beea 
into  the  Arieian  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  UiKxthtos, 
and  where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hilL.  fifths 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  con.siderab]e  unless  we  were  to 
believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius,  who  makes  that 
gate  travel  from  its  present  station,  where  be  preteuJs  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  as  far  as  tne  Aru-ian 
grove,  and  then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  tint 
shrinking  city.*  The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  pre- 
fers to  marble,  is  the  substance  composing  the  bank  ir 
which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modem  topographersio  find  in  the  rroUo  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses ;  and  a  Late 
traveller'!  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored  to  tba: 
simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged 
for  injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  pal- 
pably rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  At- 
tributes ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Unsei 
could  hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches :  and  Juvenal  rer- 
tainly  does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.*^  Noihmc 
can  be  collected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  rienr 
the  Porta  Capena  was  a  spot  in  which  it  was  5uppii^e<! 
Numa  held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nympa.  atvi 
where  there  was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fa.^05 
once  consecrated  to  the  Muses;  and  that  from  thii  5/^1 


•  •*  Jura  casus  existimatur,**  mjt  Soetooias,  afttr  ■  fair  tmimmtf  ^  ^m 
character,  and  makinf  use  of  a  phrase  which  was  a  formula  m  Li«7*»  t--^- 
•*  If eliuin  Jure  CKsum  pronuntiavit,  etiam  ai  rejpii  crimma  immm*  Fovrr. 
[lib.  iv.  cap.  48,]  and  whirh  was  coaiinued  in  tJw  lr|pal  )«NlrsMBU  K~ 
iiouuced  in  Ju«iitiable  homicides,  such  as  killii>i^  bousct>r«iikera.  SMS«a.:*c~ 
in  Vit.  C.  J.  C»sar,  with  the  commeuurjr  uf  Pitiacus,  p.  1S4. 

f  Mamorie,  Slc.  ap.  Nardini.  pmg.  13.     He  does  not  girt  the  imcrrfxi-r. 

8  **In  villa  Justiniana  extat  iofcns  lapu  quadrat oaaolidoa,  in  qw  icv^p  ■ 
hBC  duoOvidii  c ' 


aipartari! 


*  iE^ria  est  qua  praebci  aquaa  dc«  gmf  C*mam 
llin  NuniB  conjunx  conailiumqne.' 
Qui  lapis  ndetur  eodcm  Eftria  foote,  autcju  viciain  iathae  c 
Diarium  Italic,  p.  lU. 

9  De  MafniL  Vet.  Ron.  ap.  Qntr.  Mat.  Rom.  teai.  iv.  p.  1J07. 

10  Echinard,  Dcscriuone  di  Romm  •  dell*  A^e  RooiaMii,  c«m*9  ''t^' 
Abate  Venuti,  in  Roma,  1750.  Tbev  beiitve  in  the  iproUo  aad  ittb-^ 
••  Simulacro  di  qucato  fonte,  easendori  sculpita  Ic  ncqoa  a  pia  di  eaaa.* 

11  Classical  Tour,  chap.  ri.  p.  tl',  vol.  ii. 
U  8au  m. 
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I  No.  XXXII.— EuiTAOK^B  CuiHicAi.  Tovtu 

The  extreme  diaappointmont  experienced  by  choonng  the 
I  Cifisaioal  Tourist  (u  »  guide  in  Italy  mu»t  be  allowed  to  find 
,    vent  in  a  few  observations,  w|icn,  it  is  asserted  witlioat 

fear  of  contradiction,  will  be  Aifirmed  by  every  one  who 

has  detected  the  same  conductor  through  the  same  country. 

This  author  is  in  fact  one  of  the  roost  inaccurate,  unsalis- 
'   fariory  writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary 

reputation,  and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he 

n leaks  of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen. 
Ls  errors,  from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downrivht 
,   misstatement,  are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  either  never  visited  the  spots  descnbed,  or  had 
trusted  to  the  fidelity  of  former  writers.     Indeed,  the 
'    Classical  Tour  has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  com- 
j    pilatioQ  of  former  notices,  sfnmg  together  upon  a  very 
I    slender  thread  of  personal  observation,  and  swelled  out 
;    by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily  supplied  by  a 
sy'ttematic  adoption  of  all  the  common*places  of  praise, 
I    applied  10  every  thing,  and  therefore  signifying  nothing. 
The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may 
experience  some  salutary  excitement  in  ploughing  through 
the  periods  of  the  Classical  Tour.    It  must  be  said,  how- 
>   ever,  that  polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation 
of  value.    It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to  toil  up 
a  climax  with  a  huve  round  ttome. 
!       The  (ounst  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
I    such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.    The  love 
I    of  virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  distinguished  the 
rhuracter,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  and 
the  gentlemanly  sptril,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an  au- 
thor or  hisprouuctions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout  the 
I    Classical  Txwr.    But  these  generous  qualities  are  the  foli- 
I    age  of  such  a  performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominentlv  and  profusely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish 
to  see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.    The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  travels,  but 
they  hHve  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels :  and  this  observa- 
tion applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  in- 
struction conveyed  by  the  nerpetunl  introduction  of  the 
same  Gallic  Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  gen- 
erntum.  and  terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the 
excesses  of  the  revolution.    An  animosity  against  atheists 
and  regicides  m  general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may 
be  honorable,  ana  may  be  useful  as  a  record ;  but  that  anti- 
dole  should  either  be  administered  in  any  work  rather  than 
a  tour,  or,  at  least,  should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so 
mixed  with  the  whole  mass  of  information  and  reflection, 
as  to  give  a  bitterness  to  every  page :  for  who  would  choose 
to  have  the  antipathies  of  any  man,  however  just,  for  his 
travelling  companions  1    A  tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the 
credit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable  for  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  country  which  he  describes  ;  but  his 
reaiier  may  very  fairly  esteem  all  his  pohtical  portraits  and 
deductions  as  so  much  waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease 
to  assist,  and  more  parucularly  if  they  obstruct,  his  actual 
survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered ;  but  it  is  stated  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  operated,  either 
bv  the  address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disap- 
(Mintinent  of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  aicceed- 
ed  to  the  Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  md  is  so 
apparent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace*s  antigallican 
philippics  entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  sus- 
I»icion  upon  the  competency  and  candor  of  the  author  him- 
self. A  remarkable  example  may  be  found  in  the  instance 
of  Bologna,  over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
de<>ulation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenxe,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  vears,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles^  and  was  almost  the 
only  City  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
unK>rtunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
inade  amce  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country ;  but  the  travel- 


t  *  Wli«U  Umo,  will  b*  tk«  utooMhiMnI,  «rrmtber  the  horror,  of  my  mikr, 

whmf  I  inform  him th«  Trtmh  Commute  laniatl  ita  alifDUen 

to  :^ .  P«irr*i.  Mid  employ*!]  •  company  of  J«va  to  eatimot*  aud  ptinliam 
iht  fold,  ailvnr,  whI  bnMM  thai  ailora  tha  Inaida  ofUie  atliSec,  aa  vail  aa  tb« 
cop(wr  that  covan  Um  vaulla  ami  dom«  on  tba  oaui«l«.**  Claawcal  Tour. 
t  hap.  i«.  p,  110,  foL  u.    Tba  Mory  about  iba  Jewa  la  povuraiy  dcoiad  al 


erMr.  r««Mi»0»baii,neir8ir  FniMia  Ptlmivt,  K.  H.,  Um  laaiMd  aa> 
tUof  or  laa  *'Km  MMl  PrMtnaa  gt  (b«  JBnflia  Connitutieo,**  «*Utoiary  of 
•iM  Anf  to  BasoBi,"  Im.  *e.] 
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ler  whom  he  has  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected  strip* 
ping  of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peters,  must  be 
much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of  the 
French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being  covered 
with  feadA 
If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 

Even  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical  Tour,  it  would 
tve  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  however  it 
may  adorn  his  library,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to 
him  in  his  carriage :  and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics 
had  hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  anticipate  their  decision.  As  it  is,  tho$ie  who  stand 
in  the  relaUon  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  may  be  permitted 
to  appeal  from  contemporary  praises,  and  are  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  love  and 
hatred  are  the  farther  removed.  This  appeal  had,  in  some 
measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  writ- 
ten :  for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  pub- 
lishers, who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inquiries 
of  those  on  their  journey  southwards  to  reprint  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  ao- 
vice  of  returning  travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design, 
although  he  had  already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and 
had  struck  ofifone  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (Uke  Mr. 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  same  dis- 
creet silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Note  [A.]    See  p.  234. 

[I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  of  the 
old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen,*  to  whom  the  reader  will 
find  himself  indebted  for  aversion  that  I  could  not  myself— 
though  after  many  years*  intercourse  with  Italian— have 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  faithfully.]' 

STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIERO,   DOGE   XLI3L 
MCCCLIV. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1354,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be  the  Duke 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Valde- 
marino,  in  the  marches  of  Treviso,  and  a  knight,  and  a 
wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  twelve  should  be  dispatched  to  Manno  Faliero  the 
Duke,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Rome  ;  for  when  he 
was  chosen,  he  was  amt>assador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Father,  at  Rome.— the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court 
at  Avignon.  When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was 
about  to  land  in  this  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  October.  1354,  a 
thick  haxe  came  on,  and  darkened  the  air :  and  he  was  en- 
forced to  land  on  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  between  the  two 
columns,  on  the  spot  where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death ; 
and  all  thought  that  this  was  the  worst  of  tokens.— Nor  must 
I  forget  to  write  that  which  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle. 
When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  was  Podesta  and  Captain  of 
Treviso,  the  Bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  sacra^ 
ment,  on  a  day  when  a  procession  was  to  take  place.  Now, 
the  said  Marino  Faliero  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful, 
that  he  bufl*eted  the  Bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the 
ground :  and,  therefore.  Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero  to 
go  out  of  his  riffht  senses,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  him- 
self to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine 
months  and  six  days,  he.  being  wicked  and  ambitious, 
sought  to  make  amself  Lord  of  Venice^  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  read  in  an  ancient  ohronicle.    When  the 


S  [Tn  a  lot  tar  tn  Mr.  Murray,  datad  iLawona,  inly  M,  191,  Lord  B.  nya, 
— ^  Eoclaaad  b  tha  baal  aeeouat  of  Un  Oogro  Faliaro,  which  «at  only  mm  t<i 
OM,  rraa  aa  old  MS.,  tba  aUiar  da  v.  Got  ii  iraaalat*tl,  and  appaml  it  at  a 
iHrta  to  tba  nest  nliuoa.  You  will,  parbaps  ba  plaaMd  to  mm  ibal  my  cob- 
ecptiowa  nf  hi*  ebaraeiar  varr  correct  ■  tbourh  I  rtgrtt  not  bavjnr  mat  vitb 
thccxtrmct  bafora.     Tou  will  parceivc  that  Ea  biauvlf  Mid  tsacily  wbal  b« 


bia  apaacb  to  tba  conacirato 
I  hsdmai  wiUi  it  is  timi.**] 


Idaj. 


ThursdaT  arrived  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the 
bull,  the  bull-hunt  took  olace  as  usual ;  and,  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  times,  after  the  bull- hunt  had  ended,  tnev  all 
proceeded  unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assemblea  to- 
gether in  one  of  his  halls  :  and  they  disported  themselves 
with  the  women.  And  until  the  first  bell  tolled  ther  danced, 
and  then  a  banquet  was  served  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid 
the  expenses  thereof,  provided  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after 
the  banquet  they  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele  Steno, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  very  young,  but  crafty  and 
daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  Duchess. 
Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  solajo :  and 
he  behaved  indiscreetly,  so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kicked  oflf  the  solajo ;  and  the  esouires  of 
the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accordingly.  Fer 
Michele  thought  that  such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  oearing ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in  those  days  the  Duke  did  not 
cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon—"  Marin  Faiiery  the 
kusboftd  of  the  fair  wife ;  otkert  kia*  her^  but  he  keeps  her." 
In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  com- 
manded the  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed 
therein  with  the  greatest  diligence.  A  largess  of  great 
amount  was  immediately  proffered  by  the  Avogadori.  in 
order  to  discover  who  had  written  tnese  words.  Ana  at 
length  it  was  known  that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them. 
It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be 
arrested  ;  and  he  then  confessed  that  in  the  fit  of  vexation 
and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in 
the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had  written  the  words. 
Therefore  the  Council  debated  thereon.  And  the  Council 
took  his  youth  into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a  lover  ; 
and  therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  in  close 
confinement  during  two  months,  and  that  afterwords  he 
should  be  banished  from  Venice  and  the  state  during  one 
year,  in  consequence  of  this  merciful  sentence  the  Duke 
became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing  to  him  that  the 
Council  hiid  not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required  by 
the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he  said  that  they 
ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Micliele  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  or  at  lea.st  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is 
to  be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  hap- 
pen, it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  ^teno,  being 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbaro, 
a  choleric  gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required 
certain  things  of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did 
in  the  presence  of  the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hear- 
ing the  request,  answered,— No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High 
words  arose  between  the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and 
the  gentleman  struck  him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye ; 
and  as  he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  fineer,  the  ring 
cut  the  Admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruised 
and  bloodv,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with 
the  intent'of  praying  him  to  inflict  some  heavy  punishment 
upon  the  gentleman  of  Ca  Barbaro.— *'  What  wouldst  thou 
have  me  do  fur  thee?"  answered  the  Duke :— "  think  upon 
the  shameful  gibe  which  hath  been  written  concerning  me ! 
and  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  punished 
that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it ;  and  see  how  the 
Council  of  Forty  respect  our  person."— Upon  this  the  Ad- 
miral answered,—"  My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wish  to 
make  yourself  a  prince,  and  to  cut  all  those  cuckoldy 
gentlemen  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help 
me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state ;  and  then  you 
may  punish  them  all."— Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said. — 
*'  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about  ?"— and  so  they 
discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertuccio  Faliero, 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  ai^  they  communed 
at>out  this  plot.  And  without  leaving  nb  place,  they  sent 
for  Philip  Calendaro,  a  seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for 
Bertuccio  Israello.  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning. 
Then  taking  counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to 
call  in  some  others ;  and  so,  for  several  nights  successively, 
they  met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the 
following  men  were  called  in  sincly ;  to  wit ;— Niccolo 
Fagiuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stetano  Fagiono,  Niccolo 
dalle  Bende,  Niccolo  Biondo,  and  Stefano  Trivisano.— It 
was  concerted  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the 
head  of  forty  men,  armed  and  prepared ;  but  the  followers 
were  not  to  know  their  destination.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  were  to  make  affr»]r8  amongst  themselves  here  and 


there,  in  order  that  the  Duke  might  have  a  ^tAtnex  kx 
tolling  the  beUs  of  Saa  Marco ;  theee  belb  are  m.etgt  rvzf 
but  by  the  order  of  the  Duke.  And  at  the  foan4  eC  t2^  , 
bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  iheir  fciOoaer*. 
were  to  come  to  San  Marco,  through  the  st/ecU  ml>:l 
open  upon  the  Piazza.  \ad  when  the  uc&Lc  At»I  le»ic^ 
citizens  should  come  into  We  Piazza,  to  know  (±e  oju^  <* 
the  riot,  then  the  consmrators  were  to  cut  them  in  pcco. 
and  this  work  being  onished,  my  Lord  Mannu  Fallen  i^ 
Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of  Vcotcc.  Ttaan  | 
having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to  fulfil  their  !&• 
tent  on  Wednesday,  the  Idth  day  of  April,  m  the  rear 
1335.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  eter  dxeux: 
of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  gjorioct 
city,  and  who,  loving  its  hghteousaess  and  holmess,  haUk 
never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Bekraixto  Bergaxxuisco  to  U 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  lighu  in  the  foUowrx^ 
manner.  This  Bellramo,  who  belonged,  to  2^er  Nkso^ 
Lioni  of  Santo  Stefano,  had  heanl  a  word  or  two  of  «!»: 
was  to  lake  place ;  and  so,  ia  the  before-meotKined  mnatl 
of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  afoieaaid  Ser  Sxt&^j 
Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  particuUirs  of  tlie  pkc  S«r 
Niccolo,  when  he  heard  these  things^  was  struck  dt*£^  ss 


it  were,  with  affright.    He  beard  all  the  panicuiars ;  «^ 

n_. Td  him  to  keep  it  all  secret;  ajudif  IT"'  *' 

was  m  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  s 


Beltramo  prayed  him  to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  be  XfM 

»lo.  It  was  m  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  s%9f  ai 

home  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  thus  save  his  life,    aei- 


Ser  Niccolt 


traino  was  going,  but  Ser  Niccolo  onlered  hi*  serranis  w 
lay  hands  upon  turn,  and  lock  hini  up.  Ser  Niccolo  :ft» 
went  to  the  house  of  Messer  Giovanni  Gradcnigo  Nu^^rx 
who  afterwards  became  Duke,  and  %iho  also  Iired  at  Sa^-- 
Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  kim  b> 
be  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  ;u$  indeed  u  was ;  a»i 
they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  CorDsro,  wba 
lived  at  San  Felice  ;  and  having  spoken  with  hicfu  Itie;  al^ 
three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  ho\i&«  oe^t 
Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beitraroo  ;  aiMl  harx4 
questioned  him,  and  heanl  all  that  he  had  to  say,  ther  tr  ^ 
him  in  confinement.  And  tlien  they  all  three  wexU  mt^*  i^ 
sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  lo  s«imr>LC 
the  councillors,  the  Avogadon,  the  Capi  de'  Dieci,  a&I 
those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  wliole  story  was  lold  ta 
them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  vrere,  wiib  aflhe^ 
They  determined  to  send  fur  Beltramo.  He  Has  biroof^ 
in  before  them.  They  examined  him.  and  a^certSkineii  'Xn 
the  matter  was  true  ;  and,  although  they  were  exce«dx2^.T 
troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  iheir  measures.  Ax«i 
they  sent  for  tlie  Capi  de'  Quarante.  the  Sigiion  di  Xofi^ 
the  Capi  de*  Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque  delta  Pace  ;  %ad  i^* 
were  ordered  to  associate  to  their  men  other  good  mca  a&l 
true,  who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  nag:kv5e» 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they  nerxr^I 
the  foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  cotifptrmi^s^ 
might  not  do  mischief.  Towards  nvgbtfall  they  ^satts^jig'i 
in  the  palace.  When  they  were  assembled  in  the  pai»ce 
they  caused  the  gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  v- 
be  shut.  And  they  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  l>ell  tof^ei 
and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this  was  cux^^ 
into  effect.  The  before-mentioned  conspirators  were  se- 
cured, and  they  were  broueht  to  the  palace ;  and,  as  tAr 
Council  of  Ten  saw  that  ttie  Duke  was  in  the  p)(<.  Hmsj 
resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  tbe  sLiy» 
should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  con«=uj  Lo- 
tion and  deliberation,  but  that  they  slioald  not  be  alli^w  ed 
tobaUdt 

The  councillors  were  the  following :— Ser  GiovTuini  iIo> 
cenigo,  of  the  ScsUero  of  San  Marco  :  Ser  .Vlnioro  Ven>cjr^ 
da  i^anta  Marina,  of  the  t^esliero  of  Cnstello  ;  :^r  To[Z£^a<^ 
Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Canaregio ,  i^er  GiDvanni  Sksk»^^ 
of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Croce ;  :^4ir  Pietro  Trivt5«ixK>.  t*!  l&e-- 
.Sestiero  of  San  Paolo;  Ser  l^nulione  Barbo  il  Graxxicv.  «.« 
the  Sestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avoeadon  of  the  CaGbD<.zL- 
wealth  were  Zufredo  Morosioi,  and  Ker  Ono  Pas^uaij^o 
and  these  did  not  ballot.  Tho«e  of  tlie  Council  of  Teit  w  e-^r 
Ser  Giovanni  Marcello,  Fer  Tomaso  Aanudo,  and  Sex  ULt 
cheletto  Dolfino.  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  CouxMri!  of  T«2 
Ser  Luca  da  Leggf^  and  Ser  Pictrn  da  MotMo.  inqtusitcKo  ^- ' 
the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  PoUiu,  r>cr  M.axxx»<.> 
Veniero,  Ser  Laodo  Lombaido,  and  ^r  N<co4ccia  Tnv^sdkfM . 
of  Sant*  Angela 

Late  in  the  night,  lust  before  the  dawoiug •  they  ch<i«r  % 
junta  of  twenty  nobiemen  of  Venire  from  amoo^sx  tWe 
wisest,  and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  vtcrv  u» 
give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  tiicv  would  not  a«Xbz^i 
any  one  of  Ca  Fabero.  And  Nicoolo  Fatiero,  and  AiK>Lbrr 
Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  tlv 
Council,  because  they  belonged  to  the  fomdy  of  Um  t>%a^f 
And  this  resolution  of  creaung  tlic  junu  of  twrAty  ^m 
much  praised  throughout  tbo  8tat«.  Tho  foUovirtii^  -^^rr 
the  members  of  the  joau  oi  twenty.-— ^r  Mji«c«  €mixu^ 
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tiniani.  Proouratore,  Ser  Andrea  Emzo,  Prociimtore,  Ser 
Lionnrdo  Giustininni.  Procurntore,  i3er  Andrea  Contnrini, 
j<er  Himone  Dandolo,  P«r  Nlccolo  Volpe,  Per  Giovanni 
Lorediino,  J*er  Marco  Diedo,  Her  Giovanni  GradeniRo.  8er 
Andr<»aCornaro,ravahere.  i*er  Marco  Soranzo,  Ser  Rioieri 
dti  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini, 
5c  r  S<tefano  Betegno,  Ker  Niccolo  Lioni,  Per  PUippo  Ono, 
^^!r  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni 
roscjirini. 

Ti\e:^e  twenty  were  accordinglr  ealled  in  to  the  Council 
of  Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the 
Duke :  and  my  Lord  Manno  was  then  consorting  in  the 
palaee  with  people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other 
good  men,  none  of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertucci  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the 
nngleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
Zauelto  del  finn,  Nicoletto  di  Bosa,  Micoletto  Alberto,  and 
Uie  Guardiaga,  were  f  Iso  taken,  together  with  several  sea- 
men, and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined, 
and  the  truth  of  the  nlot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  I6th  of  April  judgment  was  given  in  the  Ck)uncil 
of  Ten.  that  Fillppo  Calendaro  and  Bertuccio  Israello 
should  be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the 
buU-nunt:  and  they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their 
mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned :— Niccolo 
Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco  Ginda, 
Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Pidele,  ihe  son  of  Filippo 
Calendaro.  Marco  Torello,  called  Israello,  Stefano  Tnvi- 
pano,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio 
dailp  Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chioxza,  for  they 
were  endeavoring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the 
M.>ntence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  ihey  were  hanged  on  successive  days;  some  singly 
and  some  in  couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  be- 
ginning from  the  red  columns,  and  so  goins  onwards 
towarus  the  canal.  And  other  prisoners  were  uiscliarged, 
bf'cause,  although  they  had  been  involved  in  the  con- 
5piracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted  in  it:  for  they  were 
given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that 
they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  criminals ;  and 
thov  knew  nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga, 
ami  Bartolommeo  Cincolo  and  his  son,  and  several  others, 
whf)  were  not  gxiiitv,  were  discharged. 

Vn  Friday,  the  i6lh  day  of  At)ril,  judgment  was  also 
iveii  in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  Marino 
r^klurn,  the  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cutoff;  and  that 
tilt*  execution  should  be  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the 
stonp  Ktaircase.  where  the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when 
ttipy  fir«t  enter  the  palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  17th 
f>f  Apnl.  the  doors  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had 
hi%  head  cut  oflT,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of 
crtitate  was  taken  from  the  Duke's  head  before  he  came 
down  atairs.  When  the  execution  was  over,  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Council  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of  ihe 
palace  over  against  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he 
showed  the  bloodysword  unto  the  people,  erring  out  with 
a  loud  voice—**  The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the 
traitor  '"—and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  all 
ru«lied  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the  coun- 
cillor, was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence  was 
Erouounced;  because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at 
ome.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted ;  that  is  to  say,  live 
coundllors.  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was 
adjiKlged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as 
well  as  o1  the  other  traitors,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state. 
And,  as  a  grace  to  the  Duke,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Council 
of  Ten  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats  out  of  his  own  property.  And  it  was  resolved, 
thsl  all  the  councillors  and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Com- 
mnn  wraith,  thone  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members 
of  Ihe  junta,  who  had  assisted  in  parsing  sentence  on  the 
Puke  and  the  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
r.-irrying  arms  both  b>'  day  and  by  night  in  Venice,  and 
Utmx  Grado  tu  Cavazere.  And  they  were  also  to  be  allowed 
t MO  footmen  carrying  arms,  Ihe  aforesaid  footmen  living 
and  boardmg  with  them  In  their  own  houses.  And  he  who 
ctiil  not  keen  two  fnotnien  might  transfer  the  privilege  to  his 
ssnris  or  hl«  brothers,  but  only  to  two.  Permission  of  carry- 
III,;  arms  was  niM)  granted  to  the  four  notaries  of  the  Chan** 
rrry,  that  is  to  Hay.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  took  the 
<lrfvi)Mtiona :  and  they  were.  Amedio.  Nicoletto  di  Lorino, 
^tr>ir«itelIo,  and  Pietro  de  Compostelli,  the  secretaries  of 
the  .Smnori  di  Nolle. 

Aftrr  the  traitors  hod  been  banged,  and  the  Duke  had  had 
lits  I»ead  cut  off,  the  slate  remained  in  great  tranquillity 
and  peace.    And,  as  I  h»ve  read  to  a  ohromcte,  the  corpee 


of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with  ejight  torches,  to 
his  tomb  in  the  chClrch  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it 
was  buried.  The  tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle 
of  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Pace,  which  was 
built  by  Bishop  Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  coffin  of  stone, 
with  these  words  engraven  thereon:  **  Hrie  jaeet  Domutn 
MarimuM  FnUiro  Dux.**— And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait 
in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Council ;  but  in  me  place  where  it 
ought  to  have  been,  you  see  these  words  :  *'  Hie  e»t  locas 
Marini  FaUtro^  dteajfiuai  jrro  erimimikus.**-^An(i  it  is  thought 
that  his  house  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sent'  ApostoTo ; 
it  was  tbut  great  one  near  the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  or  else  the  family  bought  it  back  from  the 
church  ;  for  it  still  belongs  lo  CA  Paliero.  I  roust  not  re- 
frain from  noting  that  some  wished  to  write  the  following 
words  in  the  place  where  his  portrait  ought  to  have  been, 
as  aforesaid:-  *'  Marinus  FaUtr9  l}yx^tem*rHa$meeejnt.  Pmmus 
/m,  deempitatut  vro  eriminilius.*' — Others,  also,  indited  a  coup- 
let, worthy  of  being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

**  Dux  Yenetum  jacet  Arte,  patriam  fvi  prodert  tentantf 
Sc€ptra^  deeuif  ceiuii«i/>erdidif,  aique  caput.** 
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Note  [B.] — Pbtrarcu  on   the  CoKiPi»ACT  OF  Ma- 
rino Falibro.* 

*•  Al  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  snecedette  un  vec- 
chio.  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  repubblica.  ma 
sempre  prima  di  quel,  che  facea  d*  nopo  a  lul,  ed  alia  patria: 
egli  «  Marino  Faltero,  personaggio  a  me  nolo  per  antira  di- 
mestichezza.  Falsa  era  1'  opinione  inlomo  a  lui,  giacche 
egli  si  mostrb  fomilo  piii  di  corraggio,  che  di  senno.  Non 
pngo  della  prima  dignitA,  entrb  con  sinistro  piede  nel  pub- 
blico  Palazzo :  imperciocche  questo  Doge  de  Veneti,  magis- 
tral o  sacro  in  tutti  i  secoli,  che  dagli  antichi  fii  sempre  ven- 
crato  qual  nume  in  quell  a  cilta,  'altr'  jeri  fii  decollate  nel 
vestibolo  dell'  istesso  Palazzo.  Discorrerei  fin  dal  princi- 
ple le  cause  di  un  tale  evvento,  e  cosi  vario,  ed  ambiguo 
non  ne  fosse  il  ertdo.  Nessuno  perb  lo  scusa,  tutti  afler- 
mano,  rhe  egli  abbia  voluto  cangiar  qualche  rosa  nell*  or- 
dine  della  repubblica  a  lui  tramandato  dai  maggiori.  Che 
desiderava  egli  di  piu  ?  lo  son  d'  avvieo,  che  egli  abbia 
ottenuto  cib,  che  non  si  concedette  a  nessun  altro :  nientre 
adempiva  gli  ufficj  di  legato  presso  il  Pontefice,  e  sulle 
rive  del  Rodano  trattava  la  pace,  che  io  prima  di  lui  avevo 
indarno  tcnlato  di  conchiudere,  gli  fu  conferito  1'  onore  del 
Ducato,  che  ne  chiedeva,  ne  s'  aspettava.  Tomato  in 
patna,  pensb  a  quelle,  cui  nessuno  non  pose  mente  giam- 
mai,  e  soffri  quelle,  che  a  niuno  accadde  mai  di  sonrire : 
giaccb^  in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  e  chiarissimo.  e  bellis- 
simo  infra  tutti  quelli,  che  io  vtdi,  ove  i  suoi  antenati  ave- 
vano  ncevuti  grandissimi  onori  in  mezzo  alle  pompe  tri«n- 
fall,  ivi  egli  fu  trascinato  in  inodo  servile,  e  spogliato  delle 
insegne  ducali,  perdette  la  testa,  e  macchib  col  proprio  san- 
guelesuglie  del  tempio,  1*  atrio  del  Palazzo,  e  le  rcale 
marmoree  rendute  spessc  volte  illustri  o  dalle  solennt 
festivita,  o  dalle  ostili  spoelie.  Hb  notato  il  luogo,  ora  noio 
il  tempo  :  i  V  nn  nodel  Natale  di  Cristo  ISU,  fu  il  giomo 
18  d'  Aprile.  Si  alto  i  il  grido  sparse,  che  se  alcuno  esa- 
minerik  la  di.M;iplina.  e  le  costumanze  di  quella  citUi,  e 
quanto  mutamento  di  cose  vcmga  minacciato  dalla  morte  di 
un  sol  uomo  (quantunque  molti  altri,  come  nnrrano.  esseo- 
do  complici,  o  subirono  1'  istesso  supplicio,  o  lo  aspettano) 
St  accorgera.  che  nulla  di  piu  grande  avvenne  ai  nostri 
tempi  nella  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attend  il  mio  giudizio: 
assolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fame,  benche  abbta  potuto 
e  castigure  piu  mitemente,  e  con  maggtor  dolcezza  vendi- 
care  il  suo  aolore :  ma  non  cosi  facilniente,  si  modera  un' 
ira  giusta  insieme.  e  grande  in  un  numeroso  popolu  prin- 
cipiUmente,  nel  quale  il  precipitoso,  ed  instabile  volgo 
aguzza  gli  stimoli  dell*  irracondia  con  mpidi,  e  soonsigliaU 
clarouri.  Compatisco,  e  nell*  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro  con 
quell'  infelice  uomo,  il  quale  adomo  di  uir  insulito  onore, 
non  so,  che  cosa  si  volesse  negli  estremi  anni  della  sua 
vita :  la  calamita  di  lui  dniene  sempre  piu  grave,  percbA 
dalla  sentenza  contra  di  esso  promulgata  aperira,  che  egli 
fu  non  solo  misero,  ma  insane,  e  demeiite,  e  che  con  vane 
arti  81  usurpo  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  faroa  di  aapienst. 
Ammonisco  i  Dogi.  i  quali  gli  succederano,  che  qiieato  e 
un*  esempio  posto  inansi  ai  loro  occhj,  quale  speoenio,  nel 
quale  veggano  d*  essere  non  Signori,  ma  Duci,  anzi  nem- 
meno  Duel,  ma  onorati  servi  della  Repubblica.  Tu  ata 
sano ;  e  giaccliA  fluttuano  le  pubbliche  cose,  sforsiamoal  di 
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goTernmr  modestisaiiiMmeiitc  i  privati  noath  •i'an.*'^LiTA- 
Ti,  Vioggi  di  Pttraroa,  vol.  iv.  p.  3S3. 

'ibe  above  Italian  translatioQ  from  ibe  Latin  epistles  of 
Petrarch  proves— Istly,  That  Marino  Paliero  was  a  person^ 
al  friend  of  Petrarch's ;  *'  antica  dimestichezsa,'*  old  inti- 
mac3r,  is  the  phrase  of  the  poet.  Sdly ,  That  Petrarch  thought 
that  he  had  more  courase  than  conduct,  **  piu  di  eorrmgMto 
Che  di  senno."  adly.  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  Uie 
part  of  Petrarch;  for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was 
treating  of  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  **vamly  at- 
tempted to  conclude."  4thly,  That  the  honor  of  the  duke- 
dom was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor 
expected,  **  che  n^  chiedeva  ne  aspettava,*'  and  which  bad 
never  been  granted  to  any  other  in  like  circumstances, 
'*  cil^  che  non  si  ooncedette  a  nessun  altro,"  a  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  must  have  been  held.  5thlv,  That 
he  had  a  reputation  for  wunioiii,  only  forfeited  by  the  last  en- 
terprise of  his  life.  "  si  usurps  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  faroa 
di  sapienza."— "  He  had  usurped  for  so  many  vears  a  false 
fame  of  wisdom,'*  rather  a  difficult  task,  I  should  think. 
People  are  generally  found  out  before  eighty  years  of 
age,  at  least  in  a  republic.^From  these,  and  the  other  his- 
torical notes  which  I  have  collected,  it  mav  be  inferred 
that  Marino  Faliero  possessed  many  of  the  qualities, 
but  not  the  success  of  a  hero ;  and  that  his  passions  were 
too  violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore 
falls  to  the  grouna.  Petrarch  says,  ^*  that  there  had  been 
no  greater  event  in  his  times,"  (ovr  times  literalljr,)  *<  nostri 
tempi,**  in  Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the  historian  in  say- 
ing that  Faliero  was  "  on  the  banks  of  the  RAone,"  instead 
of  at  Rome,  when  elected ;  the  other  accounts  say,  that  the 
deputation  of  the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna. 
How  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  is 
of  no  great  importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As 
it  is,  what  an  they  both  ? 


Note  [C] — Venetian  Society  and  Mannexs. 

**  Vice  mtkoul  tpUndoTt  nn  rnUboef  reUef 
Even  from  the  gloee  of  love  to  twiootk  it  «*er  ; 
But,  M  iU  ttead,  eoarte  huts  of  AaWfarfe,**  4bc. 

(See  p.  941.) 

"  To  these  attacks,  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  clergy— to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  different  constituted  bodies— to  these  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of 
power— to  all  those  projects  of  innovation,  wnich  always 
ended  by  a  stroke  of  state  policy  ;  we  must  add  a  cause  not 
less  fitted  to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines ;  tkit 
was  the  excess  of  eorruption. 

**  That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degen- 
erated into  scandalous  licentiousness  r  the  tie  of  marruge 
was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  country,  than  among  those 
nations  where  the  laws  and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dis- 
solved. Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they 
feigned  that  it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity, 
immodestly  alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with 
equal  facility  by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt. 
These  divorces,  veiled  under  another  name,  became  so 
frequent,  that  the  most  important  act  of  civil  society  was 
discovered  to  be  amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions :  and 
to  restrain  the  open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became 
the  office  of  the  police.  In  1783,  the  Council  of  Ten  de- 
creed, that  every  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution 
of  her  marriagre  should  be  compelled  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  iudges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by  the  court.i 
Soon  afterwards  the  same  council  summoned  all  causes  of 
that  nature  before  itself.^  This  infringement  on  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  having  occasioned  some  remonstrance 
from  Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the  right  of  rejecting 
the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and  consented  to  refer 
such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it  should  not  previously 
have  rejected." 

**  There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic 
disconl  occasioned  bj  these  abuses,  determined  the  |[ovem- 
ment  to  depart  from  its  established  maxims  concermng  the 
freedom  of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courte- 
sans were  banished  from  Venice ;  but  their  absence  ^-as 


1  Comuondvnet  et  K.  Bekliek,  Fitneli  ehanrt  d'ftflWtnc    DuMteh  of 
Mk  Attfiut,  ITM.  t  ikid.  Diapfticb,  list  Aucttai. 

I  nu.  Oiq»teliorid  flcpMmbcr,  IffS. 
4  Tha  dKiw  for  itoir  neall  ilcafnaui  thus  m»  « 


not  enough  to  reclaim  and  bruqg  faick  faod  moiala  to  a 
whole  people  brought  up  in  the  most  scaodaloos  lic«nl»»v 
ness.  Depravity  reached  the  very  bosoms  of  prir^l^  tkzi- 
lies,  and  even  into  the  cloister ;  and  they  found  thtatmri-r* 
obliged  to  recall,  and  even  to  indemmfy«  wooieo  w  bo  txtost- 
tiroes  gained  posaession  of  important  secrets,  and  wlko  m  z^ 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  rum  of  men  whose  for;xnt* 
might  have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that  ti£M 
licentiousness  has  gone  on  increasing :  and  we  hacr  ne^ti 
mothers,  not  only  selling  the  innocence  of  their  dsitutttn. 
but  sellmi^  it  by  %  contract,  authenticated  by  tbr  agaauxre 
of  a  public  officer,  and  the  perfonnaacc  of  which  was  «i> 
cured  by  the  protection  of  the  laws.* 

**  The  narlors  of  the  conveata  of  noble  ladjee,  axal  tW 
houses  of^  the  courtesans,  though  the  pobce  caiefuliy  ke;e 
up  a  number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only  aawrahiiri 
for  societv  in  Venice ;  and  in  these  two  placets,  so  diffetcsi 
from  each  other,  there  was  equal  freedum.  UuMcveoi*> 
tions,  gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parior«thas 
at  the  casinos.  There  were  a  numfer  of  canne*  Cor  t^ 
purpose  of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  pczk- 
cipal  pursuit  of  the  company.  It  w^s  a  winofpe  utk:  u> 
see  persons  of  either  sex  masked,  or  grave  m  ibmt  tu^gKit- 
rial  robes,  round  a  uble,  invoking  chance*  «od  firing  vaj 
at  one  instant  to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  the  nexi  ie  oe 
illusions  of  hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a  siiifie  wt>rd. 

**  The  rich  had  private  easinoa,  but  thev  lived  •acofv^  n 
them ;  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  foond  oua- 
pensation  in  the  hberty  they  eojoyett  The  oomipuoa  al 
morals  had  deprived  them  of  thetr  empire.  W«  faas«  j«s 
reviewed  the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  Iwve  •«( 
once  seen  them  exercise  the  alightest  mdwencr.- — OAit 
Hist,  de  fa  R^pa*.  de  Yimise,  vol.  v.  pc  M. 
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Note  [A.]    See  p.  987. 
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The  hett  BmgUsh  oeoomU  of  ike 
fommdedy  it  givrn  m  the  oeamd  vokmo  of 
SmedU^'o  **  Sketekat  of  Vemtiam  /^wfsry," 

**Tri  reign  of  Francesco  Foeeari  had  now  beca  r**- 
longed  to  the  unusual  period  of  thirtf -four  years,  aiad  thne 
years  were  marked  by  almost  contwoal  warAue  i  ^larmn 
which,  however,  the  oourage,  the  firmaciB,  and  tbe  sa^maar 
of  the  illustrious  I>oge  had  won  lour  rieh  proviooca^r  ke 
country,  and  increased  her  glory  not  less  thaa  bee 


Ardent,  enterprising,  and  arabilioos  oC  the  ^017  «f 
conquest,  it  was  not  without  rooeh  oppoeitjoo  thai  Fotean 
had  obtained  the  Dogeship ;  and  he  soon  disoovered  tha; 
the  throne  which  he  had  coveted  with  so  great  — maainwe 
was  far  from  bemg  a  seat  of  repose.  Aecordinely,  at  ti* 
peace  of  Ferrara.  which  in  1433  succeeded  acalamilovK^  w  w 
foreseeing  the  approach  of  fresh  and  stiU  nrceter  trvmlbissL 
and  weaned  by  toe  factions  which  ascribed  all  disaetcrt.  oc^ 
the  Prince,  he  tendered  hia  abdication  to  the  sens—  aotf 
was  refused.  A  like  ofTer  was  renewed  by  bsm  wbcsi  m»9r 
years*  farther  experienoe of  sovereignty  had  ofiiiiiud  x» 
former  estimate  of  its  cares ;  and  the  Cooneil,  on  itae  ««- 
ond  occasion,  much  more  from  adherence  to  exutus  i> 
stitutions  than  from  anv  attachment  to  the  pcrMm  of  tiv 
Doge,  accompanied  then-  negative  with  the  exactieD  t£  ^ 
oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensome  dignity  tot  Uit 
Too  early,  alas '.  was  he  to  be  taught  thai  life,  on  «aak  c<«»- 
ditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  cnrses !  Three  oat  ot  tarn  ^  ^ 
sons  were  already;  dead:  to  Ciaeopo.  the  namv^r.  ^ 
looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the  supper:  rl 
his  declining  age:  and.  from  that  youth's  latermvnainr 
with  the  illustrious  house  of  Conianai,  and  ihe  poqpuler  w 
with  which  his  nupuals  were  oelebraied,  the  u>^  4S]V« 
fevorable  auspices  for  future  happineas.  Fo«ir  yean*  ^«  - 
ever,  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  oondoslon  of  tteaft  m^M 
omened  marriage,  when  a  senes  of  ealamities  hegisi.  e\^ 
which  death  alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  um  nr  hm  rmi 
more  wretched  father,  in  1446,  Glacopo  Foacan  eiwa  de- 
nounced to  the  Ten,  as  having  received  pnaita  I 
eign  potentates,  and  especially  from  FiUpp»Man»  Ta 


trM;  a  fond  and  wmc  boiMM,  etiicd 
heat*  Uw  «pprobd«aa  ftpfwUMiMi  of 

•  Mkytr,  l>eacrtptioD  «f  Vaue«,T«t.  li.; 
Italy.  Td.  L  ch.  I. 
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The  ofTence,  accordinif  to  the  law,  was  one  of  the  most 
heinous  which  a  noble  could  commit.  Even  if  Giacopo 
were  gailllesa  of  infringing  that  law,  it  waa  not  easy  to 
establish  innocence  before  a  Venetian  tribunal.  Under  the 
eyes  of  his  own  father,  compelled  to  preside  at  the  unnatu- 
ral  examination,  a  confession  was  extorted  from  the  pris- 
onrr,  on  the  rack :  and,  from  the  lips  of  that  father,  he  re* 
ceived  ihe  sentence  which  banished  him  for  life  to  Napoli 
di  Romania.  On  his  passage,  severe  illness  delayed  him  at 
Trieste ;  and,  at  the  especial  prayer  of  the  Doge,  a  less 
remote  district  was  assigned  for  his  pnnishment :  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  TreTiso,  and  his  wife  was  allowed  to 
participate  his  exile. 

"  It  viAS  in  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1450, 
while  Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
Milhin  the  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  tnat  an 
a<^<<a!Minat)on  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Hermolao 
Donsto,  a  Chief  of  the  Ten,  was  murdered  on  his  return 
from  a  sitting  of  that  council,  at  his  own  door,  by  unknown 
hfiiids.  The  magnitude  of  the  offence  and  the  violation  of 
the  high  dignity  of  the  Ten  demanded  a  victim ;  and  the 
ctJd'l.Tutors  of  the  slain  magistrate  caught  with  eaeer  grasp 
.It  tiie  slightest  clew  which  suspicion  could  affora.  A  do- 
rMi'-Jiic  m  the  service  of  Giacopo  Foscan  had  been  seen  in 
Venire  on  the  evening  of  the  murder ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  when  met  in  a  boat  off  Mestre  by  a  Chief  of  the 
Ten,  and  asked,  'What  news?*  he  had  Rns\%-ered  by  re- 
porting the  assassination,  several  hours  before  it  was 
generally  known.  It  mii^ht  seem  that  such  frankness  of 
ii««lf  disproved  all  participation  in  the  crime ;  for  the 
author  of  It  was  not  likely  thus  unseasonably  and  prema- 
turely to  disclose  its  committal.  But  the  Ten  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  matters  which  to  others  bore  conviction  of 
innocence,  to  them  savored  strongly  of  guilt.  The  servant 
y^ns  arrested,  examined,  and  barbarously  tortured;  but 
even  the  eivhlieth  application  of  the  strappado  failed  to 
plicit  one  syllable  which  might  justify  condemnation.  That 
Giacopo  Foscari  had  experienced  the  sex-erity  of  the  Coun- 
ctrs  judgment,  and  that  its  jealous  watchfulness  was  daily 
imposinii  some  liew  restraint  U{ioii  his  father's  authority, 
prtwerfully  operated  to  convince  the  Ten  that  they  must 
themselves  m  return  be  objects  of  his  deadly  enmity.  Who 
I  el»e,  they  said,  could  be  more  likely  to  arm  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  against  a  Chief  of  the  Ten,  than  one  whom  the 
'  Ten  have  visited  with  puni^hnient?  On  this  unjust  and 
unsupported  surmise,  the  young  Foscari  wa.s  recalled  from 
Troviso,  placed  on  the  rack  which  his  servant  had  just 
moated,  tortured  again  in  his  father's  presence,  and  not 
ab>M)lved  even  after' he  resolutely  persisted  in  denial  unto 
the  end. 

"  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  endured 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  which  he 
continued  to  regard  his  ungrateful  country.  He  was  now 
excluded  from  all  commnnication  with  his  family,  torn 
from  the  wife  of  his  aflecUons,  debarred  from  the  »ociety 
of  his  children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents 
who  had  already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  human 
existence ;  and  to  his  imugihation,  forever  centering  itself 
iiixm  the  single  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other 
object  deserving  pursuit;  till,  for  the  attainment  of  thi^ 
w  i«h.  life  itself  at  length  appeared  to  be  searcelv  mora  than 
an  adequate  sacrifice.  Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the 
heart,  after  six  years'  unavailing  suit  for  a  remission  of 
piiiUAhment,in  the  summer  of  HM,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
\l\f  Duke  of  Milan,  imploring  his  good  offices  with  the 
Kcnnte.  That  letter,  pur(x>sely  left  open  in  n  place  obvious 
to  the  spies  by  whom,  even  in  nis  exile,  he  was  surrounded, 
and  afterwards  intrusted  to  an  equally  treacherous  hand 
for  delivery  to  Sforza,  was  conveyed,  as  the  writer  intend- 
<>d.  tn  the  Council  of  Ten  ;  and  the  result,  which  equally 
fulfilled  his  expectation,  was  a  hasty  summons  to  Venice  to 
an«wer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  soliciting  foreign  interces* 
hinn  with  his  native  government. 

"  For  a  third  time,  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  ac- 
ctMation  of  his  son  ;  for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  only 
avow  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  state  that  his 
otTrnce,  auch  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  design<*dly 
and  ■forethought,  with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  in  order 
ifmt  he  might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a  malefactor,  to 
Venice.  This  prompt  and  voluntary  declaration,  however, 
wa.^  not  sufficient  to  deride  the  nice  hesitation  of  his 
judges.  Guilt,  they  said,  might  be  too  easily  admitted  as 
well  as  loo  pertinaciously  denied ;  and  the  same  process 
therefore  by  which,  at  other  times,  confession  was  wrested 
from  the  hardened  criminaU  might  now  compel  a  too  facile 
scif-aeeueer  to  reuaet  his  acknowledgment.  The  father 
again  looked  on  while  his  son  was  raised  ou  the  accursed 
cord  no  less  than  thirty  tiroes,  in  order  that,  under  his 
a^onf,  he  nughi  be  induced  to  utter  a  lyins  declaration  of 
(iitiooence.  But  this  cruelty  vras  exercised  in  vain ;  and, 
when  nature  gmve  way,  the  sufferer  was  carried  to  the 
upartnaents  of  the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and  dis- 


located, btit  firm  in  his  original  jrarpose.  Nor  had  his  per- 
secutors relaxed  in  theira;  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  its  first  year  should  be  passed  in  pris- 
on. Before  he  embarked,  one  interview  was  permitted 
with  his  family.  The  Doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  uncon* 
scious  of  the  pathos  of  his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an 
aged  and  decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a 
crutch,  and  when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  s^mke  with 
great  firmness,  so  that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  bis  son 
whom  he  was  addressing,  but  it  wm  his  son-^his  only  son. 
*  Go,  Giacopo,'  was  his  reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time 
to  solicit  mercy ;  *  Go,  Giacopo.  submit  to  the  will  of  your 
country,  and  seek  nothing  farther.'  This  effort  of  self* 
restniint  was  beyond  the  powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  en- 
during spirit,  but  of  his  exhausted  frame ;  and  when  he 
retired,  he  swooned  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo 
reached  his  Candian  prison,  and  was  shortly  afterwaitla 
released  by  death. 

"  Francesco  Foscari,  far  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness, 
which  prevented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office : 
he  remained  secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad, 
and  absented  himself  even  from  the  sittinss  of  the  council. 
No  practical  inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of 
activity  in  the  chief  magistrate ;  for  the  constitution  sufB^ 
ciently  provided  against  any  accidental  suspension  of  his 
personsJ  functions,  and  his  place  in  council,  and  on  state 
occasions,  was  supplied  by  an  authorized  deputy.  Some 
indulgence,  moreover,  might  be  thought  due  to  the  extreme 
age  and  domestic  griefs  of  Foscari ;  since  they  appeared  to 
promise  that  any  favor  which  might  be  granted  would  be 
claimed  but  for  a  short  period.  But  yet  farther  trials  were 
in  store.  Giacopo  Loredano.  who  in  1467  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten,  belonged  to  a  family  between 
which  and  that  of  Foscari  an  hereditary  feud  had  long  ex- 
isted. His  uncle  Pietro,  after  gaining  hich  distinction  m 
active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice,  on  nis  return  to  the 
capital  headed  the  political  faction  which  opposed  the  war- 
like projects  of  the  Doge ;  divided  applause  with  him  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  councils ;  and  so  far  extended  his  influ- 
ence as  frequently  to  obtain  majorities  in  their  divisions.  In 
an  evil  moment  of  impatience,  Foscari  once  publicly  avow- 
ed in  the  senate,  that  so  long  as  Pietro  Loredano  lived  he 
should  never  feel  himself  reullv  to  be  Doge.  Not  long  af- 
terwards, the  Admiral,  engaged  as  Provveditore  with  one 
of  the  armies  opposed  to  Fiiippo-Maria,  died  suddenly  at  a 
military  banquet  given  during  a  short  suspension  of  arms ; 
and  the  evil-omened  words  of  Foscari  were  connected  with 
his  decease.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Avvogadori,  died,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  while  engaged  in  instituting  a  legal  process 
against  a  son-in-law  of  the  Doge,  for  peculation  upon  the 
state.  The  foul  rumors  partially  excited  by  these  untoward 
coincidences,  for  they  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no 
more,  met  with  little  acceptation,  and  were  rejected  or  for- 
gotten except  by  a  single  fmsom.  Giacopo,  the  son  of  one, 
the  nephew  of  the  other  deceased  Loredano,  gave  full 
credit  to  the  accusation,  inscribed  on  his  father's  tomb  at 
Sta.  £lena  that  he  died  by  poison,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
vow  to  the  most  deadly  and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  revenge, 
and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the  uttermost. 

"  During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano,  Foscari,  wil- 
ling to  terminate  the  feud  by  a  domestic  alliance,  had  ten- 
dered the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival's  sons. 
The  youth  saw  his  proffered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike 
of  her  person,  and  rejected  her  with  markea  discourtesy ; 
so  that,  in  the  ouarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  miffht  now 
conceive  himself  to  be  the  most  injured  party.  Not  such 
was  the  impression  of  Giacopo  Loredano:  year  after  year 
he  grimly  awaited  the  season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending 
purpose  and  it  arrived  at  length  when  he  found  himself  in 
authority  among  the  Ten.  Relying  upon  the  ascendency 
belonging  to  that  high  station,  he  hazarded  a  proposal  for 
the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge,  which  was  at  first,  how- 
ever, received  with  coldness ;  for  those  who  had  twice  be- 
fore refused  a  voluntary  abdication,  shrank  from  the  strange 
contradiction  of  now  demanding  one  on  compulsion.  A 
junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  deliberations,  and 
among  the  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council,  in  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  needed, 
was  Marco  Foscari,  a  Procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and  brother 
of  the  Doge  himself.  The  Ten  perceived  that  to  reject  his 
assistance  mieht  excite  suspicion,  while  to  procure  his  ap- 
parent approbation  would  give  a  show  of  impartiality  to 
their  process:  his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted: 
but  he  was  removed  to  a  separate  apartment,  excluded 
from  the  debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exclusion  secret,  and 
yet  compelled  to  assent  to  the  ttnal  decree  in  the  discussion 
of  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  participate.  The 
Council  sat  during  eight  davs,  and  nearly  as  many  nights ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  their  protracted  meeunss,  a  committee 
was  deputed  to  reqwtt  the  abdication  of  tne  Doge.    The 
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old  man  received  them  with  surprise,  but  with  composure, 
and  replied  that  be  had  sworn  not  to  abdicate,  ami  there- 
fore must  maintain  his  faith.  It  was  not  possible  that  he 
could  resign ;  but  if  it  appeared  fit  to  their  wisdom  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  Doge,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  a  proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Great  (Council.  It 
was  far,  however,  from  the'intention  of  the  Ten  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  in  that  larger  body ; 
and,  assuming  to  their  own  magistracy  a  prerogative  not 
attributed  to  il  by  the  constitution,  they  discharged  Foscari 
from  his  oath,  declared  his  office  vacant,  assigned  to  him  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  enjoined  him  lo  quit 
the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  conftscation  of  all 
bis  property.  Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  bar- 
barous satisfaction  of  presentmg  this  decree  with  his  own 
hand.  '  Who  are  you,  Signor  ?'  inquired  the  Doge  of  an- 
other Chief  of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him,  and  whose 
person  he  did  not  immediately  recognise.  *  I  am  a  son  of 
Marco  Memmo.*  *Ah.  your  father,'  replied  Foscari,  *is 
my  friend.'  Then  deciarmg  that  he  yielded  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  most  excellent  Council  of  Ten,  and  laying 
•side  the  ducal  bonnet  and  robes,  he  surrendered  his  nng 
of  office,  which  was  broken  in  hiii  presence.  On  the  mor- 
row, when  he  prepared  to  leave  the  palace,  it  was  suggest' 
ed  to  him  that  be  should  retire  by  a  private  staircase,  and 
thus  avoid  the  concourse  assembled  in  the  court-yard  be- 
low. With  calm  dignity  he  refused  the  proposition:  he 
would  descend,  he  said,  by  no  other  than  the  self-same 
steps  by  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  years  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, supported  by  his  brother,  he  slowly  traversed  the 
Giant's  Stairs,  and,  at  their  foot,  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  he  accompanied  his  last  look 
to  it  with  these  parting  words, '  My  services  established  me 
within  your  walls ;  it  is  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which 
tears  me  from  them  !' 

**  It  was  to  the  ohgarchy  alone  that  Foscari  was  obnox- 
ious ;  by  the  populace  he  had  always  been  beloved,  and 
strange  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  he  now  failed  to  ex- 
cite their  sympathy.  But  even  the  regrets  of  the  people  of 
Venice  were  fettered  by  their  tyrants  ;  and  whatever  pity 
thev  might  secretly  continue  to  cherish  for  their  wronged 
and  humiliated  prince,  all  expression  of  it  was  silenced  by  a 
peremptory  decree  of  the  Council,  forbidding  any  mention 
of  his  name,  and  annexinsr  death  as  a  penalty  to  disobe- 
dience. On  the  fifth  daiy  alter  Foscari's  deposition,  Pascale 
Malipieri  was  elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  heard 
the  announcement  of  his  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  cam- 
panile, suppressed  his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  exertion,  and  died  in  a  few  hours." 


REMARKS 

ON   THE   KOMAIC   OE   MODERN   GREEK    LANGUAGE,   WITH 
BPECiaiENa   AND   TRANRLATIONflb 

These  *'  Remarkt*^  were  written,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  wktle 
Lord  Byron  was  residing  in  the  Capttcktn  Convent  at  Athens. 
See  p.  556. 

Amongst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  is  less  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  publications  on  general 
subjects,  than  that  we  find  any  at  ail.  The  whole  number 
of  the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire 
and  elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  m.Uiuns ; 
and  yet,  for  so  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  nation  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their 
authors,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  present  centur\'.  ■*  Ay,  but,'* 
say  the  generous  advocates  otoppression,  who,  while  they 
assert  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them 
from  dispelling  it,  "ay,  but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ec- 
clesiastical tracts,  and  consequently  good  for  nothing.'* 
Well,  and  pray  what  else  can  they  write  about  ?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Prank,  particularly  an  English- 
man, who  may  abuse  the  government  of  his  own  country ; 
or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every  government  except 
his  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over  every  philosoph- 
ical, religious,  scientific,  skeptical,  or  moral  subject ;  sneer- 
ing at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on 
politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruc- 
tion ;  if  be  doubts,  be  is  excommunicated  and  damned ; 
therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem 

I  It  II  tc  be  obaerred  thai  tbc  naowi  ri^en  «rp  not  in  rhronolo^tcal  onlcr, 
but  eonaiu  of  ■otne  wlMttd  at  •  rvotara  from  amonru  iho«e  who  flouriahcd 
from  iba  takinf  of  ConMaatinople  to  th«  tine  of  Mclrttua. 


philosophy ;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  ttte  T\uk» !  time 
are  no  such  things.  What  then  is  leH  him.  if  ho  ha»  a  tnn 
for  scribbling  ?  Hebgion,  and  holy  biografrfiy :  and  r.  9 
natural  enough  that  those  who  have  so  ItttJe  in  this  i)e 
should  look  lo  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  ttom.  i^ac 
in  a  catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty^five  Greek  vrv 
ters.  many  of  whom  w«re  lately  living,  not  above  fift#«& 
should  have  touched  on  any  thing  but  religion.  Th«  n'a- 
logue  alluded  to  is  oonuincd  in  the  twenty-»ixtb  chx^ier 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius^s  Ecclesiastical  Htst^^rr 
From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract  of  those  who  lusve  WTA*rs 
on  general  subjects ;  which  will  be  followed  by  some  er^o- 
mens  of  the  Romaic. 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.* 

Neophitus,  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  MorM.  has  ?db> 
lished  an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  polfticol  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Prokopius,  of  Moscopolis,  (a  town  in  Eplrut.)  has  wrs- 
ten  and  pubbshed  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraphin,  of  Periclea,  is  the  author  of  many  woits  in  *^«' 
Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character;  for  the  Chrwiiv 
of  Camroania,  who  do  not  speak  Romaic,  but  read  ii# 
character. 

Eustathins  Psalidaa,  of  Buchareat,  a  physician,  made  t^ 
tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study,  (x^p4»  it^t^tnmi 
but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is  not  itaiel  tl:^  ar 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kal  linikus  Torgeratis,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  man^ 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a  cv^- 
logue  of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  Constantuu  :«> 

Anastasius  Macedoo,  of  Naxos,  member  of  tbe  T<jrj 
academy  of  Warsaw.    A  church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Paroperes,  a  MoacopolUe,  haa  written  maci 
works,  particularly  **  A  Commentary  on  Besiod*s  Shield  o- 
Hercules."  and  two  hundred  Ules,  (of  what  tt  no<:  spe^D- 
fied,)  and  has  published  his  correspondence  with  the  re'«- 
brated  George  of  Trebizoiid,  his  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of  the 
book  from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philosopher  t.-« 
Hellenic  works  are  m  great  repute,  and  he  is  estectD<^  % 
the  modems,  (I  quote  the  words  of  MelfOu&.i  ^d  ->» 
OovKviiitjv  Kal  Esvo^Mwra  ipivros  'EW^twp.  I  add  fur!  *.  > ' 
on  the  authority  of  a  well>informed  Greek,  that  he  i%-a>  » 
famous  amongst  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  acru5<«.T> 
ed  to  say,  if  Thucydides  and  Xenophoo  were  waotxnp.  U 
was  capable  of  repairing  the  loss. 

Mannus  Count  Tharboures,  of  Cephalonia*  profeww  «• 
chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member  o4  i^  a 
academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  Upsal.  Be  has  f^' 
lished,  at  Venice,  an  account  of  some  marine  aainkaJ.  a£4 
a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechanic*.  E# 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense  rock  oo  which  *"« 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  w  I7fi9.  See  Uie  ^  ^ 
sertation  which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantine  has  published  a  fouf'tongued  leji.*-.  r. 

George  Ventote :  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and  Botoj^. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latm  anl  Ro- 
maic, French,  Itc. ;  besides  grammars,  ui  every  Mtufden 
language  except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  mcac  rele^ 
brated  .-* 

Athanasius  Parioa  has  wntten  a  treatise  on  rbctotv  x 
Hellenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Acarnanian,  has  published,  in  Tie&£^ 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Pan:igiotes  Kotlnkas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  Xrmnaf»^-^ 
of  FonteneIle*8  •*  Plurality  of  WorMs,**  (a  favome  »  -k 
amongst  the  Greeks,)  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher  of  tW*  H•^. 
lenic  and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris ;  in  both  of  which  ^e  u 
an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  RbefY-  .- 

Vicenzo  Damodos,  of  Cephalooia,  haa  «7ittc»  '*c^«  ^  ,^ 
sotffiptfapov.'*  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated  into  T'^  r  . 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  aaexrcc 
Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregono  Demetrios  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geo«rc»r^  -&. 
work :  he  has  also  transbited  several  Itabaa  authon^  a^. 
pnnted  hia  veraons  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  aoeount  has  been  ttlfwly 
given. 


•  •«•  Mt  uttB  bwa  9mf  yaMiai 
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GREEK  WAR  SONO.^ 
AET'TE,  vaiiti  rSv  'EXAifvwv : 

ToS  (tai  iOcav  rifv  ^px>$v' 

*IlKSiKiiaufitv  rarpiiof 
Td  inXa  ai  XdSwfttr 
worafititiv  iX^P^'  '^  ol/ia 

'09fv  cTortfc  rdv  'EAX^vwv 

wptvftara  ivKoftvtofttpa, 

"qt*  lyv  ^wvf^y  ri«  oaXxtyydi  ftn  ; 

Ka2  vtvarc  irpi  vavreS. 

Ta  IvXa  Ss  Xd$»^i9,  Ac. 

Zwd^ra,  Zrd(na,  rl  mftavBt 
txvov  X^apyov  fia06v ; 

96ftf<axov  ravToreiv^v. 
*Ew6vmi0rfrg  AtWvUov 

fifiuos  r«S  (aKovaroUf 
rod  iv^^(  iraivtfthov 

^tftoh  Kn]  rpofitpoli. 

Td  SirXa  a(  Xcl^<dffSV|  iiC. 

*Oir«o  </(  ra'f  6cfi/ioirilXa{ 

r^Xe^ov  aitTii  Koorii. 
ca}  roii(  Wpoas  A^vf^t 

Kai  ahruv  xari  KpatiV 
Mi  Tfiatiocfevs  mvipat 

ca2  Its  Xtutv  ^VfttafitveSf 
ili  rft  tLtfta  rwv  fiovrtt. 

Ta  8yXa  2f  Xd^^fv,  dec. 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

'Pwvtfoi,  "AycX-yf,  «aj  TiiXXef  xijuvovrif  Tn»  xtpttyv^tv  r^f 
'EXX^3»f ,  Mi  ^X/ir*wri«  rJii»  ABX(m¥  ri^f  tarderanv,  slfA- 
rneav  Kara^x'^i  ^»'«  Tpaitip  ^tXiXXtfva  6ti  vi  iidBovv  rilw 
mirlav,  uct  avriv  ha  ftfiTfomXtrtpf,  slra  fra  /^Xix^niy, 
htiTu  iya  wpayiiaTtvTfiv^  xal  lv»  wfotrr&ra. 

EiW  ftaf,  2  ^iX/XXi7va,  irdc  ^pstt  rhv  cxXaStap 
Ko\  r^f  draplyoprirov  rwv  T«tipcuv  rvparriav  ; 
irfic  rfii{  ^t;Xai(  icai  {r((p(7^oti(  ica)  ct6tipo6toMlav 
wadvr,  rapOiim^t  yxkaikutv  Av^kovvtov  ^opti*v. 
Aiv  t7aO'tt  hits  aniyovoi  Uchiav  rdv  'EXX^ywv 
r^v  iXtvOffxaif  xai  eo<^-  ta)  r&v  ^iXowarpiSiaV 
«a2  ws  itihai  ivlBvfiaKov  itd  rqy  iXivStplav, 
Kal  rwpa  ieili  bwovKttoBai  tif  rirotav  rvpavvtav, 
Kml  W(ito¥  yivos  mc  htU  i»rd6ii  ^utTicithov 
iU  Ti9«  ffo^av,  66vaiunt»  <f  t  k  tXa  ^•Kooefnimv. 
w&t  vvv  iKaraeT^cart  rifv  ^wrivi;^  EXXd^a 
fhiia  I  <&(  tva  vKiXtBpov,  &s  CKortivflv  Xaitvdiaw. 
*0^/Ac(,  plXrnTs  Vpauf^  sini  fiaf  rfiv  airtav : 
^j|  tpvimji  TlnoT^i  Hfi^v,  Xvt  rfiv  impiav. 

•O  ♦lAE'AAHNOS. 

'Pw99  tf/rXo  ydXXoiy  'EXXa^,  Koi  9%^  iXXoi, 
SfreVf  itf  X/ri,  rdoov  ^itydXn, 
fDv  ii  &9Xia,  Kal  Ava(ia 
A^*  ^ov  dpxht*  ^  AiiaBU. 


toBt'  c/j  ro  xcipov  rnv  hiriyovvt 
alrii  vrcydsci  ni  rUva  xpd^tt . 
9r6  vA  vpoKdrrovv  iXa  vpoartf^i 
Kai  rdrt  iXirl(,u  Sri  KtpU^i. 
thpeiv,  i«o9*  xc*  *9¥  ri^v  ^X«y^ci. 
Mci*  foric  roXfii)«vt  ra  r^v  {ovv^w 
wdyu  9r6¥  A6nv  X^t  ^(*^  Kptnv, 

The  above  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  dramatic  satire 
on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry ;  it  is  con- 
temptible as  a  composition,  but  perhaps  curioiis  as  a  spe- 
cimen nf  their  rhyme.  I  have  the  whole  in  M8.,  but  this 
extract  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  Romaic  m  this  com- 
po;sition  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  version  an  inf^ult  to  a 
scholar ;  but  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of  what  is  in  itself  in- 
diiSerent. 

TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  the  tour  of 
Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  stale  of  the  country, 
interrogate,  in  turn,  a  Greek  Patnol,  to  learn  the  cause : 
afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a  Vlackbey,«  a  Merchant, 
and  Cogia  Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thon  friend  of  thy  country  •  to  strangers  record, 

Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  1 

Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  uroely  displav'd, 

The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid? 

The  descendants  of  Hellas's  race  are  not  ye  ! 

The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free. 

Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave. 

To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave  ! 

Not  such  were  the  fathers  your  annals  can  boast. 

Who  conqiier'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost » 

Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour. 

The  day-star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power ! 

And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 

Oh  shameful  dishonor!  the  darkness  of  Greece  T 

Then  tell  us,  beloved  Achtean  !  reveal 

The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Thilellenist  I  have  not  translnled,  as  it  is 
no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  kind  of  com- 
position the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I  trust  I  have  not 
much  injured  the  original  in  the  few  lines  given  as  faithfully, 
and  as  near  the  **  On,  Miss  Bailey  !  unfortunate  Mi.«s  Bni- 
ley !"  measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them.  Al- 
most all  their  pieces,  above  a  song,  which  aspire  to  the 
name  of  poetry,  contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feel  of 

•*  A  capuin  bold  af  Halifax,  wbo  lived  ia  eoonuy  quancn," 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic 


a  A  tnMlatlOB  «rikJi  Moy  vfll  U  Iboad  •.mmg  ths 


SCENE  FROM  *0  KA^ENES. 

TftAHSLATSD  PEOM  THI  ITALIAlf  07  OOLDONI,  BT  SPIRIDIOM 
VLAKTI. 

ZKHNH  Xr. 
ITAATZIAA  tif  rj^y  vAprav  re3  X****"*  ««^  «^  £»wtfnr. 

n AA.  a  Oc/ !  Awi  rd  vapaBvpi  ftw  Ifdm  va  AkoAvu  rkv 
fuviiw  roS  A¥Ap6f  ^ov'  Iv  avr^  tlwat  i6^  l^Bava  oi  KatpAv 
vA  rhf  (€*Tpa9td9^.  [Ehyahtt  ivas  iovXoi  Arra  rd  ipya^r^pt.] 
IlaXiCifpi.  nit  ft^v  ai  MapataXSk  wQtif  cTvai  Utt  ci\  htiifvt 
r^s  A^rditf ; 

AOTA.  Tpt7q  XP^'*^"*  dviptf.  'Eyaj  *  «&p  Ety/w**,  6 
AAo(  S  Kip  Mdpnoi  NcaveXircdwt,  r«2  0  rplrof  h  K6p  Kdrrt 
AiavSpas  ^KpUvrm. 

nAA.  ('Ifa^Ctfa  tit  alraki  iiv  slvat  h  ^Xaii/viof.  ay  fymt 
ii¥  iXXa^iv  ivofia,) 

AEA.  Na  Cf}  4  KmXH  Hyiy  rwS  K^p  Ehysptott.     [H/twrraf.] 

OAOi.  Na^i).  ^a^f. 

UAA.  (Airdf  iJrat  h  ivipai  poS  x»P^^  ^}'^)  KaX^  Iv- 
Bpmtt,  Kdnt  ftoi  n)v  Xf^f**  *A  p}  Kvvrpo^ivciit  Awdvu  di 
ahrots  r«6(  Ai^vrdAts,  ^oO  3/Xm  vA  nbf  va/(i#  plav,  [Up^ 
H»  MXov.] 


1  Vlac*b«7.  PriDca  af  Wdtaekk.  ' 
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rmv.)     [T»)ir  ifird^i  AH  ri  ypyowtTjpi  roS  vuiyvtitt^.] 

PI  A.  Knp^ia.  Ka^ta.  Kdfttrt  KaXk*  Kmfiiivj  Up  (?»«(  r/> 

roTtf.     lUpds  Tii¥  BiTT6ptav.] 

BIT.  *Eyw   aicOdvoitmi    rdf   4n0afiFW.     [Zuv/pxsnc    c/f 

Ti)i»  iavT6>  ri|f.] 

[*Ar)  rJ  9Uf6Bvfa  rdv  ^»rrf^*»v  ^/ymrai  lAoc,  i««9 

(a^vtaitov  roB  Atdtiptv  $\iintrras  rt)v  IlAtfT^i^, 
cat  biart  aAris  Jxfxi'Cf  vd(  5/A<i  vd  ri)r  f9¥t6vfi.] 

Err.  Oxi,  cTaBntt. 

MAP.  Mi^i'  fftffivnv.  .  . 

AEA.  r/ffM.  ^o/c  ir  /M. 

nAA.  Boi(0fia,  ^««cia.     [♦c^yc*  a«d  r^  niXav,  h  At- 

fiacTi.] 

TPA.  [M^  7mi  i<£r0  |ir  ^yl  W(  Wav  vcr^/ra  v^^  iiri  rd 
ra^Mpi,  ica2  ^c^yu  ci's  rftv  ffa^tv^.j 

IIAA.   [E{tya(pti  iwi  rd  ipyaoiiif(  m  wsiyvi^tae  rp^Mv- 

Err.  [M(  a^fMTm  tif  H  xipi  vp»f  itrnfiwrtv^tp  tUt  UXd- 
T^tiaf^  harriov  roB  Axdvi^v,  &vS  r^v  rarwrp/xti.] 

MAP.  [Eiyu/yci  cai  adr^  ffiyti  atyi  iH  H  Ipymrti^t,  koI 
ftvyu  Xfytavras.]     Rumorw  fa|(e.     fPowiitfpw  ^rfy«.]» 

Oi  A«<iAo<.  {'Aird  ri  Ifyavr^i  ivcpvoSv  <i(  rd  x^vi,  mi 
cXcievi'  r^v  vepniy.] 

BIT.    [M/rct  ctf  r»v  Mf«»/  fiptf^nfiyn  i«»  t<^  'Pi^Xfov.] 

AEA.  A^crc  r^ov*  dAw  vd  l^fo  y<)  c^^  dV  /irclM  ni 
X<{rf.     [Mr  rd  tfra6t  tif  ri  x^pt  harrUv  roB  E^cWo*.] 

Err.  *0;^(.  /1 4  y/voiro  ror/'  stirai  {mi;  eXvptfrafJof  /vov- 
rtov  ri);  yvfaiirtf;  mv,  xa)  fyw  ^Acf  nfy  Jia^crrci»ow  £(  tif 
rd  (ffrcpov  ar/ia 

AEA.  Yov  ctf/ivw  ^pjrov  rd(  5Act  H  ntrmv9tii9yf»  [Ktvityf 
riv  Eiryiviov  /li  rd  na$L] 

Err.  Afv  ei  ^aCiMi.  [Kararp/x«  t«»  Aiav^My,  ml 
riv  fftd^i  ri  wpSfi  Mvw  r6cQVj  irnZ  dfcvicwvrai  AreiKV^ 
rl  n^rt  r^;  x«P*vr«ia£,  tftSalvu  tif  mM,  m2  mivcrac] 

TRANSLATION. 
PUUsida,  from  the  Door  0/  the  Hotel,  md  tho  other$, 

Pta.  Oh  God !  from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I  beard 
my  husband's  voice.  If  he  is  here,  I  have  arrived  in  time 
to  malce  him  ashamed.  [A  $ervata  nterM  from  the  Shop.] 
Doy,  tell  me,  pray,  who  are  in  those  chambers. 

Serv.  Three  gentlemen :  one,  Signor  Eug[enio ;  the  other, 
Signor  Martio,  the  Neapolitan  ;  and  the  third,  my  Lord,  the 
Coimt  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pic.  Flammio  is  not  amongst  these,  onleas  he  has  changed 
his  name. 

Leamder.  { Within  drinkiMg.]  Long  live  the  good  fortune  of 
Signor  Eugenio. 

[7^  wAo/e  com/Miiy,  Long  live,  fcc.]  (Literally,  Na  ^, 
ri  s?.  May  he  live.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [To  the  Serv.l 
My  good  mail,  do  me  the  favor  to  accompany  me  above  to 
those  gentlemen :  I  have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  [X«ub.]  The  old  office  of  us 
waiters.    [Heroes  out  of  the  Gaming-Houee.} 

Eidolpko.  iTo  Victoria  oa  another  part  of  the  Stage,}  Cour- 
age, courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feci  as  if  about  to  die.  [Leaning  on  him  as  if 
faintittg.] 

iFrom  the  windaws  above  aU  within  are  teen  ritinr  from 
table  in  eomfueion :  Leander  elarte  at  the  eight  of  Plat- 
zida,  and  appeart  hf  hie  gettaret  to  throaten  her  hfe.] 

Eugenio.  No,  stop 

Martio.  Don't  attempt 

Ltander.  Away,  fly  from  hence  ! 

Pla.  Help !  help !  [Fliea  down  the  ttaire^  Leander  attempt- 
ing tofoUow  with  his  eword,  Eugenio  hinden  him,} 

[Trapolo,  with  a  plate  of  meat^  letma  over  the  haieomf  from 
the  window^  and  runs  tnto  the  Coffee- House.} 

[Platzida  runs  out  of  the  Oaming-House^  and  take*  shelter  n 
the  Hotel} 

[Martio  steals  softhf  out  of  t^  Gameng-Hofustt  and  goes  of. 


>  A&yof  Xcnvickf  ^9e9  5Ast  vd  dw%  f*^  ratt  oiyxi««f* 

'  Zfivrrai— **flni«liea"— •wkvardly  tnouirb,  bat  it  U  tha  Html  trmnft- 
Utioo  of  tbc  Romuc.  The  orifiQal  of  tbii  comnlr  of  Goldoni'a  I  oever 
reiiJ,  but  it  rioet  not  app*v  one  of  bia  beat.  •*  II  Buipardo"  n  one  of 
tbt  most  livelj ;  but  I  do  oot  think  il  hM  been  innalaied  into  Konaie : 
it  ia  much  more  anoainf  than  oar  own  **  Liar,**  br  Toott.  7^  cbaraeter 
of  Lelie  ia  better  dnva  tbaa  Yoooff  WiMinf  .    aeldoat' 


Rumores  fuge.**    The  Servants  from  the  Gnmimg 
Haute  eriar  the  Hotel  and  shai  Ike  door.} 
r  Victoria  remains  in  the  Cofee-Haust  mseisted  %•  R*i3c4rftrv  t 
[Leander,  sword  \n  hamd,  opposiu  Eo^enio.  ciilsi— .  Giw 

wav— I  will  enter  that  Uoiel.1 

Kugenio.  No,  thju  shiUl  never  be.  Ton  axe  a  misiaiiK 
to  your  wife,  and  I  wtU  defend  ber  to  the  last  drop  td  aw 
Mood. 

Leander.  1  will  give  you  catiae  U>  repeat  this.     lHea 
with  his  sword.} 

Eugenio.  I  fear  you  noL  tHe  attacks  Leasder 
him  give  back  so  much,  that,  finding  the  door  of  I 
girFs  house  open^  Leander  escapes  througk,  md  saf 


AIA'AOrOI  OIKIAKOI.    FAMIUAm  DlAUDGCXS 

Aid  ltd  (ipr^(  tva  voaypa.  7>  ask  fas'  me§  tkamg. 
Ids  wapaxaXA,  ISatrt  pt  i»  iff-  I  ptay  yoo,  give  ne  sf  yoa 

^rc  pleaae. 

^/pcr/  pi.  Bnnc  tae. 

haptlotri  pe.  Lead  me. 

Uiryatptrt  va  ^riiatTt.  Go  u>  aec4. 

Ttipa  eMbg.  Now  direclij. 
*a  defiSi  fiov  Ktfpcf,  adpsri  pt  My  dear  Sir,  ^  ne  ;kp 

aMi»  riiv  x^P*^'  favor. 

|Eyd  oif  vapaeaXi.  I  entreat  yoo- 

jEyi  oas  i^opaB^w.  1  conjure  you. 

Eyw  M{  ro  ^nrw  iid  x'f"'*  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  I 

'Xwoxptwatri  pt  eis  rieov.  Oblige  me  so  moch. 


Affettimtmte  e 
My  life. 
My  dear  soul. 
My  dear. 
My  heart. 
My  love. 


Ittjf^rr^ 


Kdrfia  ipwriai,  ^  dydwm. 

Zwti  pou. 

*kKpt$^  POV  ^VX^. 

^kyuw^ri  poo,  de^M  poo. 
Kapiir^  poo. 
'kydwit  pom. 

Aci  vd  drX'pe^^viVC*  *A  Kdptff 
wsf^wohiats,  ml  ^iXi«aif  it- 
((wats 

'E^^  vac  t^x'f*^^' 

Sac  yrwpf^  xdptr, 

Xdi  tlpai  i-r&xff»t  **^  mXXd. 

*Ey^  ^iXw  rb  adptt  ptrd  x«- 

MHxif  r  poo  rHv  aapitav. 
Nli  aaX^v  ;iov  Kupilav. 
S«l(  tlpal  ivtfxpcof . 
Ehtat  ihos  i6iK0i  aaf. 
Eluai  iobXoi  aoK. 
Tattuvdraroi  hobXoi. 

Elare  aard  ToXXd  ciyiM*^. 
IloXXa  wupJ^eaSt. 

Td  tx**  '<^  X<^^  /••*  *^  ^^i  ^' 

Xtiew. 
Elart  tbytviebs  ml  dnrpoa^yopOf. 
kM  tfvai  wpfwor. 
Tl^fXtrt;  rlbplstri; 

Zac  rapuKaXw  ri  pi  pttaxt^pt' 

^co6c  iXfvdtpa. 
Xwpls  rtptwoiijosl. 
Xif  dyard  i^  IXvf  pou  aapUat, 

Kal  iy^  hpoiwt. 

Tipt^atrs  pi  ratt  wpoauymU  ««<• 


*Ex<^  rfnrsc   ^  pi  vpoord'  Have  you  any 
^rs ;  for  me  f 


Ithankyott. 

I  return  yt>u  I 

I  am  much  obliged  M  y^iv 

I  wiU  do  it  with  I 

With  all  my  heart. 
Moet  cordially. 
I  an  obliged  to  700. 
I  am  wholly  youra. 
I  am  your  serraoL 
Your  most    humUe 

vant. 
You  are  too  obligia^. 
You  take  too  muc& 

ble. 
I  have  a  pleasore  la 

you. 

You  are  obliging  aal  ksat 
That  is  nght. 
What  ia  yotir  picauwv  r 
What  are  yourcommaisffs « 
I  beg  you  wiU  tn^X  mm 

freely. 
Without  ceremoay. 
I  love  you  with   all  017 

heart. 
And  I  the  same. 
Honor  me  with  your  eea> 


to  iftv-  aoote  perhapa  the  beet  ia  Earopr,  a«d  etbera  tK«  «««.  ^« 
lif«  ia  alao  one  of  tb«  boM  •pocioiraa  of  atttobMcni^^w  and.  ••  Oib»» 
baa  obatrred,  **  nore  dramaiie  than  any  of  bis  pta^a.^'  7X»  aW*«  ««■» 
waa  ael#ct«<i  aa  coatainmf  aooM  of  the  nooi  fiMnUiar  %mu»K  «Ava 
Bol  for  any  wit  wbwb  it  ilMptaya,  ainc*  Ibei*  i«  not*  ^tma  caaa  ««v  « 
Iter  part  eonaulinf  of  rtaf*  dtraetiovaw  Tbo  attoMBat  la  «■•  «  •• 
-_  ...  ^_  «_,^--.  _...^..  1-  •nfcoBi  tin  biiHiiMmi  «r  O*  >>amt 


jmatcr  part  eonaulinf  of   rtaf* 
bv  ooflMdiea  by  G«14o»t  wbMb  ■ 
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ttpocrd^m  rd»  iouXov  eag. 
n^fi/yu  rdf  TfMvayds  aaf. 
M^  ndftwrt  itty^Xiiv  rif(f|v. 
^6di/ovv  i  vff  <vo/if9(S  vis  irapa' 

II|»oorcvrikcrs  hftipovg  ftpv  n)v 

BfAiMMrcrl  r«ir  «df  rdir  MviuS' 

not. 
Bt6tiii9tn  rly  vdf  r^  iyaird. 

Ilfoecvyif^ara  ttf  r^v  ipx^rrtv 

eav. 
UtiY«iiptrt  IftfpooBi  Ktti  ois  dto- 

W  jcdnvm   vd  ivrpimtitat  iti 

rmU  rtfeaif  ^^Xo^(^oo6va^f  rac 

6/>crc    Aoivdv    vi    icofiM   fi/ay 

'rvdyui   ifiwpooBi  lid    >a    0a( 

Aid  va  c^M  ri^v  vpoeray^v  m(. 

Xiri  tlvai  r6  KoXlrtfov, 

T6cov  ri  KaXlrtpow. 

ExtTt  Atfy«y,  Ix^Tt  iUaiov, 

wyKaravcveJIf,  cat  r(. 
E?rai  ilAijtfirdv,  c2vai  iAJ^aivra- 

TQW. 

AtA  ¥i  vii  cfirw  ri^y  iXifOnav. 

lloloi  in^iBdXkti ; 

^V  c7vat  Totfws  <l^^(5oXfa. 

Tt  vio^rc^w,  j«y  ri  ircvrctfw. 

A/yw  rj  va/. 

A/yuf  ri  ^i. 

BdAAw  ot/x*?m*  ^^t  c7ya«. 

BaAAw    9TtxnH«  0r(    ^i'    <^*"t 

Ntf},  /id  r}^»  wl9Tl¥  ftov. 

Ma  rifv  ^^P  ftov, 
Nal,  vat  ^/iWfM. 

£as  Afiviut  wad»  ri^ii^tyng  iff 
Bpnt-ms. 

ViicTgiatrt  ftt. 

'HftTroftii  yj  eis  t6  fitBaiAma. 

•HdiAa  0dXif  vrlxfuaa,  Bn  ^i- 

A<r«  itd  roftro. 
M4  r«X9  Ml  dvrtKitvOt  ixopa- 

rUcre;) 
'OfttXiiTt  ltd  rj  tA«  Mf  ; 
'Eyh^  9as  ifitXti  ^t  rd  8Xa  /lev, 

"Eytft  94(  ri  /9c^iiftyM. 

Td  /rirctifxcrK. 

Td  A«i«dy  if  i7ya(  ^c  «aA^y  6fay. 

ILaAd.  caA^^. 

Aiy  titfat  lUfOiy^. 

^y  cTyat  r/ir«r({  <lird  aifft. 
i:7»«i  hfm  ^ASot  ^Ut  ivdrn. 


Command  your  servant. 

I  wait  youi  commands. 

Yoa  do  me  great  honor. 

Sot  so  much  ceremony,  I 
beg. 

Present  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman,  or  his  lord 
ship. 

Assure  him  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship 

I  wiU  not  faU  to  tell  him 
of  it. 

My  compliments  to  her 
ladyship. 

Go  before,  and  I  will  follow 
you. 

I  well  know  my  duty. 

I  know  my  situation. 

You  confound  me  with  so 
much  civility. 

Would  you  have  me  then 
be  guilty  of  an  incivility ) 

I  go  before  to  obey  you. 
Cmand 

To  comply  with  your  com- 

I  do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 

I  am  not  at  all  ceremoni- 
ous. 

This  is  beUer. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right 

TV)  affirmt  dmjf,  comcn/,  ^. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  true. 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 
Really,  it  is  so. 
Whodoubuit? 
There  is  no  doubt. 
I  believe  it,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 
I  say  yes. 
I  say  no. 
I  wager  it  is. 
I  wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  fUth. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  yon. 

I  swear  to  you  as  anhoaaft 
man. 

I  swear  to  you  on  my  hon- 
or. 

Believe  roe. 

I  can  assure  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  you 
please  on  this. 

You  jest  by  chance.' 

Do  you  speak  seriously  t 
I  speak  seriously  to  yoa, 

and  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  assure  you  of  it. 
You  have  guessed  it 
You  have  hit  upon  it     • 
1  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 
Then  it  is  very  welU 
Well,  well. 
It  is  not  true. 
It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 
It  is  afalsebood,  an  impos 

ture. 


*Eyd  ioTiP^oitovv  (/x<V^^^a.) 

'  Eyu  TO  ilwa  iid  vd  ytXdmt. 

Tji  iXfiBtlq. 

Ml  dp/oci  KaroL  veXAa. 

TvyKaTuvivia  eif  ro^v. 

AiViw  r^y  ^q^y  fiM. 

Afv  dvTtvrUo^ai  sis  roOro. 

Eiitat  vifiAiavoSt  Ik  ov/i^vov. 

'EywJfy^fAw. 

*Eyw  Aayrtwvofiai  tis  rodro. 

Ati}    vd  Wft6ovXtv$Jls,   yd    OTO' 

XovOfis,  9  *A  dtto^vhvs. 
Ti  irp/irci  vd  Kd^i^fttv  ; 
Tf  3u  Kdiiiaftcv  ; 
Ti  lU  9v^%ovXtvtTt  vd  c^M ; 

'Oveioy   rpdwov    ^iXo/ttv    ptra- 

X«p«ff^i»  hittU ; 
•a J  xdpiiancv  It^i|. 

E7yai  KaXlrtpov  iyd  vd 

lTa$frr€  iXlyov. 

Aiv  nBiXfv  tJvai  KoXtrtpw  vd 


I  was  in  joke. 

I  said  it  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  agree  with  you. 

I  give  my  assent. 

I  do  not  oppose  this. 

I  agree. 

I  will  not. 

I  object  to  this. 

To  contuUt  amsUtf,  vr  n 

Bolve. 
What  ought  we  to  do  f 
What  shall  we  do  ? 
What  do  you  advise  me  to 

doT 
What  part  shall  we  take  f 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  t 

Wait  a  little. 

Would  it  not   be  better 


*Eyfi  dyaici^Ta  KaXlrtpa.  I  wish  it  were  better. 

eiXtrt  Kd,iti  KaXlrtpa  dp You  wiU  do  better  if 

'  A i^^tri  HI.  ^^  ™«  80- 

'Ay   iifiovv   ds   v4y   r&ww  a«f  If  I  were  in  your  place 

M I 

ET  yai  rd  Xitov,  It  is  1 


7^  reader  bf  the  epeeiwtene  behw  teiU  be  emeUed  to  emnfvre  Ike 
wutdem  with  the  aneieitt  tongue. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 


N/oy. 

KtfdX.  d, 

1.  *EII  rijv  ipxj^  ^rov  h 
X^yos'  Kai  i  Arfypj  ijroy  nerd 
OsoS-  eat  Otds  ^rov  h  Xeyos, 

2.  *Ero&ros  irov  tig  riiv 
dpx^^  /«cra  e<o9. 

3.  *OAa  [rd  wodyitaTa]  iid 
ftfoav  ro9  [Atfvoo]  iyivfieak  teal 
Yuplc  abT4v  dJv  iyivt  Kaviva 
tiTt  lyiyc 

4.  Eic  ttlrdv  9tov  ^h'  Ml 
^  ^Mq  ^rov  rd  ^ws  rwy  dvOpfi- 
nuv. 

5.  Kal  rd  ^s  «'(  ri^v  oko- 
rdav  ^iyyti,  tal  k  VKorda 
6ev  rb  KardXaie. 

6.  *Eyi  y<y  Ivas  Mpievos 
iirtaraXftivos  Axb  riv  Otdv, 
rb  ivitd  roi  *ltf4yy9^ 


AMcyrictfy. 

Kt^dX.  d. 

1.  'EN  dpx^  h  h  X^( 
Kal  h  XSyos  jjy  rrpds  riv  Btbv, 
Kal  Btif  !lv  b  Xdyos. 

2.  Ojros  iv  h  dpxH  »f4f 
rdv  6<tfy. 

3.  n^yra  it  abroS  fyhtro'^ 
Ka\  X'^fif  abna  lyivtro  obit 
?y,  8  yiyovev. 

4.  *Ey  abrH  t^Ji  ^y,  Ml 
4  ^wj^  h  rb  ^s  r6v  ^ytfpi^ 
««*y. 

5.  Kel  Tb  ^  iv  T^  vKo- 
Wf  ^afyci,  Kol  ^  OKoHa  abrb 
ob  KarfXaStv. 

6.  'Ey/y<ro  ivBpwvos  An- 
WToXitfvot  v«fd  6m9,  ivopa 
abrii  *lmd9inn» 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS  FROM 
MELETIUS. 

*OPZOMENO'S,  KoivAs  Scprn^,  II^Air  vorj  vXovvt^ 
rdrn  Kol  ivxofteTdm,  vp^repov  KaXovftivii  BomrtKai  'A^i^yai, 
ds  rnv  bntav  jfrov  h  Vabs  rAv  Xaftrmv^  ds  rbv  bwoUv  hX^ 
ptevov  riX^  ol  OifAiiet,  olrtvos  rb  Ua^s  dvearndfOt  trori  bvb 
rSv  ^AawaXdyewv.  ^Evavtry^itfiv  ds  abrhv  ri^v  HrfAiy  rd 
XaptiHata,  rob  bwoUv  ^Aymvos  dpov  Imypa^s  h  vr^XmiS 
Ivlov  Tol  KTtoBhros  fiaoi  hr*  iv6iiau  ri^s  OtorbKov,  bwb  re9 
npvTonaBaplev  A/ovrof,  hi  r^v  BavtXimv  hanX$to9, 
AiovTOff  «a2  Kuvereyrtfyev,  ex^dvmt  slrwc  'Ev  pih  r$  ^i# 
MiyAf. 

"  OUc  Mk^v  rbv  Ay^vm  rdv  xe^v^efvy. 

"  ZaAiriffnK. 
*'lli|yi(  *A«sAAwy/«v  *Avrt»x'^t  '«^  UBidvbptn, 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


« 


"  ZiftiXs(  Zwt\ov  Udiptes. 

'*  "Sopfi^vtot  Novfii7v/ov  *A0irra7<»f. 
**  iloinriii  iiniif. 

"  *P^iviro(  'Po^im»  *A/»y^<»f. 

"  •aWac  *Av«XXoatfn«  reS  ♦a»/0v  AioXcvf  iW  KtfafC. 

"  *lwjtoKpdnit  *  Aptvro/iivcvt  'P^iof. 

"  KaXX/ffrparof  'E^av/vrov  8v€ai«f. 

**  Ilomrjfc  XariipMy. 
**  *AfiirKia(  AiiftoMXi09S  Qn^tos, 

"  AttptOsoi  A«fff0/ov  Ttf^vriptff. 

**  Iloiirr^  TpayM^f  Ar. 
*'  Zo^oxXift  Zo^okX/ov;  ^AOijvarof. 

•*  'TiroKptriis. 
"  KtMptx^S  0poiiipo9  Btfiatos, 

**  'AXi^avJ^f  'ApftfTMMf  'Aftyvflibc. 

**  'Tir»JMiTjJf. 
"  'ArraXof  'ArrrfXov  'AOjyir«roj. 

*'  OMc  hUuv  riv  v^pniTov  iy^ita  rQv  t|i»i(iiiy. 

^  naiaac  «tfXirtfrtfr 
"  A«mX9<  KaXXi/ii}Jo«  ei|Aic«(. 

"  Zrparivof  Eiv/xov  O^aUf. 

**  'Awtpas  Ai\nrds. 
"  AiocX^c  KaXXi/i«^ou  e<&iioc. 

**  'Ai'jpac  i(y<|itfvaf. 
"  'Ptf^irrof  'PoiffMw  *Apycioc. 

"  *I««»cp4fn|(  *Ap««rp^/r0Vf  *P4^io(. 

'*  KaXX/crpar«f  *E(aWffrov  OiffcitfC. 

"  *AX/^«a^pof  *Api9WwM(  ^AtfiyiNitof." 

"  *Ev  ^^  T$  irt^  imptKOf, 

'*  Mva<r£vM  ipj^orrof  iyttvoOtHowrot  Hv 

"  XafUTciateVt  tlaptdcrv  irdprmv  o7  rvUt  hnK^amv  rl 

"  ZaXriycr^f. 
*'  flXlMf  #cX/vM  'A0tfvcf«c. 

"  Kdp<,vl 
**  %ifMie«K  TtiKpdutt  eMifs. 

"  Tlourds. 
"  MifffTMp  M4vr»po(  ^wraictff. 

"*Pa<^Mf. 
"Kptfrwy  KXfMvof  ec/«ciaf. 

**  AiXcirtff. 
*'  IlcpiycycJf  'HpaxXc/dao  Kov^cciyi^. 

**  AiXan^df. 
**  Aa/ttiviroi  rXo^cw  'Apytof. 

"  Ki0opiffnf(. 
"  Adpiarpos  'AfiaX«M»  AioXcut  ^rd  MovpJMf. 

'*  TpayvnUf. 
**  'AffffXairttf^wpof  nouOerfo  T«pavr(i4f. 

**  VtKdorpmros  •iX^vrpanw  e</ffcio{. 

'*  Tj  ImvUtia  Kunafviii, 
"E^opxos  'Hptf^^rw  Kepw»cif.** 

'Ey  iXXy  Ai6y. 

*  M6pix*i  n»XvKp<f rove  *I<ipwrvpof  jieyfrwvof  Mptvet  x«- 
'paycfVavrec  vi ca>a»rc(  ^ivt'Vffeti  «L»709cav  r/pMWf  ipx*vro< 

*  a£A/ovro{  «X/ot  ^^ovro(  <iX»iffWi'iof.*' 

*Ev  /r/ow  Af9<^. 

**$wdpx»  t^x^mt^  imv6f  5aXo«(Mw,  ipxi  m(  Etf^. 

"  Xt  ipxc64pw  ^MKCia or  iW^wca  dri  rUf  nvyypa^S 


**  Mvyypa^  rjf  ci/i/rac  irip  ti^fSta.  c4  f i^fev  c«  no 

"p«)  '4   il0V999¥   M^lff«^tfW  X9f«»(?«l   CA^  '>'*  4*f<*y«    "^ 

*'  3vytfpx«»  jpxovrvt,  pci»d<  4X«Xc«|tfi4tf  >:  4pvd»  cvXA«Jktt*t 

"  ^  rd  caraXda-ov  car  rd  if  tf^itf|k«  tw  ^«,  «l»«X4p«Mf  r«c 
"  vovyypadM(  ro(  ir/pc»ac  vdp  ffw^iX«v,  ick  tSfpmM  f«ci*s 
"  K^  vop  tfiMirfoiov  «a^ffo^4^  XV^*'''^*  *4  X9iiim§»»  Mp»> 
"  ''Aia;  W^  rwr  vpX^^pxwr,  *ij  t6»  car«rr4w». 

"  'Apyoyrof  f  y  /px«pc»«  3«ifi(px«»  /xr^f  *AXaXc«|(f»£M.  o  i^ 
"  P  tXarui   Mcvofnto    'Apx'X^M  pci»^   vptfr«#.     'OjpmJUy* 
"  EMmXv  F  iX«W9.  &  «i)  11^  »<Xi  ipx^litfi^r.     'Kwuii  dm- 
"  ji/<rnr  Ee^MXas  wdp  r^r  ir^Xiof  rd  ^xioy  «s«j»  ««r  rl$  . 
"  *p«Xoy/a(  rat  riBtvas  ^vripx**  ipx**^*^,  pci »4f  3MX««fc'«. 
"  ««  oir  a^iX/m  airM  In  «^r  irap  riv  vdX^w,  iAA*  ^'v  ' 
"  wdwra  irepi  iravrif,  cij  dtQ^64a»0t  t$  sriXi  r^  ^x«rr<«  rii 
"  i/i«X9y£ac,  (J  pjv  vori  iti^fthw  xp^»«i>  EvCmXv  tfri  mpmi  ; 
"  jp  In  ivirrupa  0o6co9i   oaiv   7rvvf   ^  ««Wf(  ^«  «»r< 
"  vpoftfrvc  «»^»  4yvf  X«^VS  ^PX^  ^^  X9^**»  ^  himwf^  i  prf 
"9v¥apx9v    d^pxii^ra    /px«p»<i'(   i**ypM^«^    fri    Cafc  'i 
"  Kar*  /wavrdv  cffaffrov  vop  rir  rti^lmt  ici^  riv  t4p<M»  ««  -"in 
"  ca0/iara  rwy    irpo^iirwy.  «i)  rwir  vyfiv.  «0  v^r  jSmmv.  «t 
"  rdv  ?inrt^.  ci)  cifriva  ^va^oiwy  dicii  ri  vX<tA»c  ^  «<>■ 
"  ypa^aro  w^c  yXbva  rdv  ycypa^rii/irMir  ir  ri  g— jj^— m 

"  If   a/carif  n   rd  /yitfpior  Eo^X«v  d^dXu, 

"Xif    rAv     ipXOfttvlttv     dpyovpltt    rtrrmp^Mmir^ 

"EMmXv   raO*  Uavnv  /yiavrir,  c^  rAnv  ^cplrw  iftox»ir 

" r«c  pvttc  Udcrms  Kurd  nuim  ^..  rtw    ^  fy 

"  irp«ffros  fffTM  rdy  /px«p/y(a» 4DbI  r«  ^K>  * 

'Ey  oXXais  A/0«ic. 

'<*Air«Mpff<r«i^ep0yx«<P<-"  NOKYEZ.  '*Km)^tm9i, 
fdptxn  Kal  SXXttt.*"  'Ev  oit6t^if  'Ewypcf I  ffvr  ▼<*».  t 
vvcSpa,  a  ^  i|pc7(    (rvoyprf^pcv,  «{   vaXcim   wpoyfypaggi 

Kai  ra  4^i|f." 


The  following  is  the  Prospectus  of  a  tmnslatioii  of  Am- 
charais  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Mmaracoon. 
who  wished  to  pablish  it  in  En^and. 

BIAH'ZIZ  TrnorPA^iKH\ 

nplf  rods  i»  fiXoytvtU  Kai  ftXiXXifrms, 

*OZOI  th  fiitlXla  vavroiaitd  irrpv^wvii'.  ^ttifnm  smm 
ttpai  r)  xP^vipov  r9f  'Iffrop/af,  ^i'  air#f  yap  /^c«f£r«iTw  i 
vX/ov  pcpa«pv9p/vi}  »aXai^$.  m2  ^c«poBrr«t  m{  ^v  ccr^rw 
H$^^  vpd(us  Ml  a<o<r4ve<(  roXXw»  ml  ^lof^r  Bfcwo  a« 
TckAv  wv  r^  l^*^^n*  hitoA&m'n  ca{  &«o«mu  ^  *lo'isiiii 
Af^yifovs  c/(  atfiva  rdv  a^ayrw. 

Mfa  rcreta  *Eiri«Tifpir  (T^ai  ciavAmrrK.  *»l  ^^  r«*-^ 
w^Xipv.  i(  rpcirrov  (Jrui  ivayxtf/c'  d(«r.  Xoi«*»  4l"erc  .•*!« 
wd  T^  ivrtpo^iittOa,  pi)  4(ctfpo>rt(  o^  rdt  ifx^t  ftSvIIao^ 
y<M*v  fias,  TtfOcv  vtfrt  c«2  irdf  tipiBn^mp  tit  rix  flii|iii| 
p«f,  oprt  rd  ^if.  rii  ffaropM^vra  ni  rkm  iflv^p  r«v  ;  'At 
ipmr^vufttv  fig  *AXXoyn>e7(.  ^^c^povr  vd  pis  iA«9Pw  ^e»^ 
»oy  iaropiKiis  ri^p  ipxh^  <«}  v^i'  vp^^r  rdv  gyy^xoo  ^mt 
AXXa  cat  rowoYpa^iKQf  p«(  Jr/xv«vr  rii(5foct€  i^dr  n«*f^<v* 
p«f ,  ica2  o{oyc2  x'^P^Y**Y^  Ytvdptvot  pi  row  y«Myp«^c»9<  rw» 
nrniKaf,  pas  X/yovk".  /3«  tJpat  al  UAImi,  /6d  4  Za^;^.  iuT 
al  Bqtfai.  r^ffa  irTd6ta  /jf  |iAia  av/x<<  4  W^  'Era^x^«  'i'**  ^ 
JXXify.  To^os  toKitiipttvt  r^v  ^/ar  rtfXiv.  /rtfv»^  rn»  «>iiff 
ca2  r{.  tlpocfrt  tv  iptdr^cutfttv  alrpvi  rv^f  ftii  'lt>X^pm%.  xa- 
pcywyot'c  fiat,  w^t¥  IttopxiKivifiq^ap  la  llf«pror4««vy  «#^«,* 
r^ffov  awXaiJc,  inrvotfriiXMS  jia;  arocp^»ovr««  pi  «ir«^  wb^ 
Xtfyovs.  "  &a0«^s  i  /c  Z<v0l«c  *Artfx«K' f •  ^*^  ^^  l^t^d^x^r^ 
*^rd   iravcv^p^vM  Uiiva   KXfpars   r$f  *EXX«^^  d«   3o 


"  iMv.  i}dcA<  j^c/yp  ird9i|f  «<i2  rd  ^vo^a  c«2  ri  rpiy^a'  mtw 
I    "  Jcoi  4  i(/(ircpot  *(ttrf>dr,  iv  ^V  Iftd^Bavt  rd  roh  'Iinrarpdrevf, 

•*^<»  iii¥aT9  tf^  %OQX^^9ji  ei(  r^¥  rixvfiv  ro5.  "Av  &  ^^ 
I  "  J}>i(v  SoitoOhm  ht¥  ^hatit  rd  roD  £4Xwvo(,  Avffo6pyov,  irai 
I    "  UirrairoS,  ^^f  iiiyaro   vei  ^vdnffcji  koI  v4  ffaXtcfyi^ff^  rk 

"  iyypaitlat  Kal  7ov(  xapupuofiobi  rou  AtiitoeOivovt,  ih 
I  "  /vrpyvOfffv  iis  rif  ^vx^t  /w*  iKpoariiw  rov.  'Av  i  fihf 
I  **  'Aitf%op0ir,  A  K^piof  *A€(iai  BapOnXottaUi  iiv  ivtytvktvKt 
"  lit  intyiXiiv  i9iitO¥iiv  «a2  cte(\ptv  rohf  x\io»  iyKflrovi  wyypa- 
*'  fu%  rwy'EAX4y«#v,  i(tfuvv&p  ahrovK  «ard  ^rfdof  ^>r2  vftiaKovra 
"  tftfat  Ifi7,  Wv  i^tXcv  f(vfd¥fi  ntirrfv  riiv  vepl  'EXX^vav 
**  'tvrop/av  TOT.  Ijrif  n«(i«)y>f(rt{  r«D  N/«w  'Avaxf^f^ffcwf  »«f»* 
"  airoS  r^mtrOftdwB^.  «•}  r^f  8Xa(  ru(  EhpianQtieii  AiaXiK- 
*' T9vi  ^crcyX«rr/fl^»y.'*  Ka2  h  iA  Xtfyi|i.  pI  NoAre^i,  iv 
hiv  lxtf¥a>  iia  i^tiyedt  robf  npoy^vvf  fiaf,  ^9t\av  fffws  wtpt- 
6fp(uvrai  fi^ratwi  ^Ixfii  ro9  v9y.  klrd  Uv  sTrai  Adyta 
hBavemcuivtv  iti  rd  ftXoycvii  rpaicoS.  (?yat  ^^  ^iXaXi^tfov; 
rrfifiarofi,  Sptk  ifitrd^pnct  rdv  N/ov  'Afix^P'"'  «*i  fo8 
HiXXirtfc)  c^(  rd  rcpfiayiffdv. 

*Av  Xtfiirdv  ro}  ^pc7(  ^Am^cv  v«t  /ic0/^mi(cv  r^(  yv«i«>cw( 
rdr  X^ftwfSv  Korop9undrw  iir«9  fxafeav  0(  ^^av/iavro}  Uuvot 
Ilpowdropti  J^^dy,  if  lwt$vpCip€9  vk  iidSt^ittv  rhv  wp6oiov  Koi 
ai^rt9t¥  ntv  tif  r^(  Tixvai  icai  ^Ewter^paf  Kal  fi(  Kd$e  iXXo 
uSof  ii«d^e*af,  i¥  hC'^P'^^  riptipyttav  vd  yvwp/ffw^ey  v^cv 
«rfr«ytf^(9a,  «•?  iirv^uf  ^ao^aorod;  «ra2  ptydXov(  ivSpat^  ti 
mi  w09Y6¥Ciff  4fidv,  ^«0,  /^/icii  ^^k  y vtt»p/CoM<*'<  <'c  Ka(f)dy  6iroO 
•f  'AAXtfycvcif  ^vpklfivfftv  a^ovf,  Kml  its  waripai  iravroia- 
90^  fim6^tt0S  vdovTuiy  if  avvipdiikiptv  awawrtf  xpoB^fiMS 
ttf  rii¥  iiti99i¥  rw9  Sttv^atrfev  r«i;r««  cvyY^dftpmroi  rot  N/ov 
'Avax^^«^' 

'M^cif  •jfv  •!  hvvytYpapitiyoi  9{Xo^t¥  iitrtXhu  vpoM;iw{ 
nh*  ptTdfpaot¥  ro9  BitfX/ov  ^<  r^y  card  rd  ^vi>ar«y  i^^fv 
caXi^r  fpdnp  riK  »9v  «(i0*  kp^i  iptXtat.  xai  ixSdrrts  roDre 
tif  Hw9¥,  ^iXopt¥  rd  raXXwirfffti  p)  roifi  rcwypa^iruds  I1/»a- 
ca{  ^i  inXat  'PutpatK^i  X/fri(  h/xtxi^P^Ypivovi  th  iSixdpat 
ypd^^ara^  wptm6(¥Tts  In  iXXo  XP^^I*^"  "^  ipitditw  tif 
r^v  'Ivrop/oy. 

*OXoy  rd  ^yyfMi^f^a  3lXtt  ytpti  tif  Ttf/ioof  ^M^cca  card 
/itftifinp  r^f  'IrttXixHf  Uddvtiaf.  'H  rtpfl  SXov  rod  Tvyypdp- 
/itiTof  tlvai  ^(op/yia  hxaiifi  ri)(  Bi/fvi;;  ^id  ri)y  rpotftfijirijv 
r<2i»  yC(tfypa^i<rAv  vivdcwv.  *0  0<Xoy<»'^c  o2iv  ZvvipoptiTtif 
wpfru  ¥a  nXtfpntvfi  tif  tdBt  Tipop  ^lopivi  Ipa  cai  Ka^avrai^fa 
(froo-f  r^f  Bilwnc*  ««'  radro  x<i>pt(  Kapfi(<i¥  rpdioct¥^  dXX' 
titOvf  itroS  ^/Aci  ri3  vapadoO^  h  Td/ioi  rvwvpipof  Koi  iephtf. 

'B^p^piv—  xa2  sidaip«vc(  dcatfuioirc  'BXXifvMv  Uatitf. 
Ti7(  hptTipaf  iydwfif  i^fiprripirtt, 

*l^ad¥¥tf  Mappaporoiipfif. 

LupHrpiitf  Bcw/piic. 

I'vupfdwir  Uptihof. 
*£»  TpuoWv,  rj}  «p<&r.9  'Omufp/ov,  1799. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

a  IIATE'PAMAZ  h  «-o6  cTrai  ci(  ro6(  odpa»odc,  2(  dyi- 
a^Oit  rd  tyopd  90V.  *Ac  IXO9  4  fiaatXtla  vov.  "^Af  yipji  ri 
3/Xrit/4  ffOt>.  <«0<^  </f  rdr  olfpawip,  ir^  fl  tif  rdv  yjv.  Td 
\^,ta^i^Mf  rd  <aft7^ip4»dr,  ^d«  paf  rd  e^ptpop.  Kal  ovyxtftpva/ 
/tac  r4  x/>/«fia{,  KoBdf  K9I  ipiif  9vy^wp«9p(v  rode  Kpto^ttXi- 
r«f  pas.     ka)  p^y  t^ds  ^/Mt(  rMpaaiidv,  iXXd  iXtvBipuci  pas 

IN  GREEK. 

riA'TEP  4p<3y  ft  i¥  roi(  odpavei(,  dyiaa^i{rM  rd  Spo/td  nv. 
'EXWrw  4  fiaeiXtla  vov'  ytPiiB^rtit  rd  biXtiitd  vov,  itfh  oipavi^, 
trai  Iwi  Htf  y^f.  Tdv  iprop  hp^P  rdv  Iwtoioiop  6if  liplp  v^ftt- 
pom.  Kal  Jfftf  4pir  rd  d^uX^pura  ^ft&p,  &f  Kal  ffptU  dfitptp 
roif  S^eiXhntf  ^uQp.  Kal  pti  tiotilyKtif  fipdf  tif  fupaaphp, 
d>Ai1  ibaui  4fi^{  ivd  ^aD  iroi^qpaG.  *Ori  90S  hrlv  4  /SfaviXt/a, 
rai  4  Of^vapif,  «a2  4  ^^^*  (^(  ^o^(  aiUvaf.    'Aft^v. 


DON  JUAN. 


Nole  [A.] — Litter  to  thb  Editoe  or  "  Mr  Geand- 
mothee'i  Review."* 

18m  ••TMtiiDoiiwa  of  Aulbon,"aRl«,  p.  591.] 

Mt  Dbak  Robibtm, 

As  a  belieTer  in  the  churcli  of  Englaod^-to  rajr  nothing 
of  the  Stnte — I  have  been  an  occasional  reader  and  great 
admirer  of.  though  not  a  sub6cht>er  to,  your  Review,  which 
is  rather  expensive.  But  I  do  not  know  that  any  p'lrt  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  liil  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  miide  its  appearance.  You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  tne  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  repuution  as  a 
clergyman*  and  an  editor,  but,  whst  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ;  which, 
I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  **  punty"  (as  you 
well  observe)  **  of  its,  dtc,  dLC,"  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is 
of  a  solemn  nature,  and.  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your  de- 
grees. It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  ;  to  the  mind  of  a  statesman, 
from  its  occasional  truth  ;  ^nd  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from 
its  moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged,  then,  in  the  last 
line  of  one  octave  stanxa,  and  the  whole  eisht  lines  of  the 
next,  vix.  909th  and  2I0th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  **  pestilent 
poem**  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishly 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  moneys,  to  eulogize 
the  unknown  author,  who,  by  this  account,  must  be  known 
to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature 
so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting  :  and  it 
is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and 
/  believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  moneys,  of  which 
I  wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  in 
denjringall  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guarantied  by  the  veracity 
of  verse,  (as  Counsellor  Phillips'  would  say,)  what  is  to 
become  of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not 
less  veracious  prose  of  our  critical  journals  ?  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  reviews?  And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you 
have  done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble 
sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the 
tragedian.  Listen,  "  I  love  a  row,**  and  you  seem  justly  de- 
termined to  make  one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainlv  improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  have  been  in  jest ;  but  tnis  only  aggravates  his  crinte. 
A  joke,  the  proverb  says,  "  breaks  no  bones ;"  but  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bacf  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  co- 
pious contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate 
purity  of  the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word, 
my  dear  RoberU  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a  case 
ui  such  vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  substan- 
tial shape  of  an  aflSdavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
Atkins,  who  readily  receives  any  deposition  :  and  doubtless 
would  have  brought  it  in  some  way  as  evidence  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  towards 
the  river  Thames. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  RoberU,  that  you  will  take  these  ob- 
servations of  mine  in  good  part :  they  are  written  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  not  less  pore  tnan  your  own  editorial  integrity. 


B  amvtr  to  hit  KrticU.    I  iuv*  h«<l  man*  proofs  of  m*n'a  abaanliij,  but 
Im  beau  all  in  foilj.     Why,  the  wulf  in  ahMp'*  cloihinf  haa  uimbleU  into 


I  ("BoiMM,  Aof.  n,  1819.    I  atod   yon  a  latlM-  (•  E«barta.  aifiicd 

Vortlcj  CTuliartuck.*  which  you  nay  pabtish  >n  vhat  form  yoa  plraat, 
'  '  I  articla.    I  have  had  many  prtMf      '         "'     •-  -  -  •        '-- 
oily.     Why,  the  wulf  in  ahMp'* 
,»j  »rnr  trap !"—  Lord  Mtynn  to  Mr.  Af  Mrray.  J 

I  rllr.  RoUrta  u  not,  aa  Lon!  Brron  ae*me  10  hava  auppf«Ml.  a  el^rrr- 
nan,  hmt  a  barrwur  at  taw.  In  iSS,  h«  aaiablahod  a  pajter  callad  **  The 
L4xilirr- on,**  which  hat  ainea  baco  admiiipU  into  ih«  coilcciion  of  Bniich 
C«Mywta;  ami  b«  is  known,  in  hii  profraMoo,  Tor  a  (rvatiM  on  thr  I.nw  nf 
Praudiilaiit  Biuikrupiey.  In  I8M,  bt  alao  publnbad  the  Memwira  of  Hannah 
llnrej 

3  (Cha/Wa  Phi  lipa,  Barruter,  wma  in  thoac  da^ra  eaUbratfd  for  ulUa-«riA 
aloquciict.    8«t  th«  Edinbarf  h  Raview,  No.  Itrii.] 
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I  hare  alwap  admired  you ;  and,  not  knowing  any  shape 
which  friendship  and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreea- 
ble and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  continue  my 
lucubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  monitory  hint  as 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue  in  case 
you  should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  accused 
of  taking  them.  By  the  way,  you  dont  say  much  about  the 
poem,  except  that  it  is  •*  flagitious."  This  is  a  pity— you 
should  have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doing 
so,  vou  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  malignant 
might  entertain  on  the  score  of  the  anonymous  assevera- 
tion which  has  made  you  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  **  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace  themselves 
by  selling  it."  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all  know 
that  those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks 
the  disgrace  is  more  with  the  purchasers :  and  some  such, 
doubtless,  there  are ;  for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive 
selling  (as  you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review) 
without  bnjring.  You  then  add,  "What  can  the  critic 
say  ?"  I  am  sure  I  don*t  know ;  at  present  he  says  very 
little,  and  that  not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  comes 
**for  praise  as  far  as  regards  the  poetry^  many  passages 
might  be  exhibited  r  for  condemnation,  as  far  as  regards 
the  morality,  all."  Now,  my  dear  good  Mr.  Roberts,  I  feel 
for  you,  ana  for  your  reputation :  ray  heart  bleeds  for  both ; 
and  I  do  ask  you,  whether  or  not  such  language  does  not 
come  positively  under  the  description  of  "  the  puff  collu- 
sive," for  which  see  Sheridan's  farce  of  *•  The  Critic,"  (by 
the  way,  a  little  more  facetious  than  your  own  farce  under 
the  same  title,)  towards  the  close  of  scene  second,  act  the 
first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  w^ork  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
but  you  feel  yourself  "  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  Lord  B.'s 
composition."  Why  did  you  ever  suppose  that  it  was  T  I 
approve  of  your  incfignation— I  applaud  it— I  feel  as  angry 
as  you  can  ;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a 
little  too  far,  when  you  say  that  "  no  misdemeanor,  not 
even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  labored 
impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a  light  as  the  ac- 
ceptance 01  a  present  by  the  editor  of  a  review,  as  the  con- 
dition of  praising  an  author."  The  devil  it  doesnU  !— 
Think  a  little.  This  is  beine  critical  overmuch.  In  point 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it  were  surely 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to  abuse  a  fellow- 
creature  for  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  com- 
parative innocence  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  confronted 
with  an  editor's  "  acceptance  ofa  present,"  I  shall  merely 
observe,  that  as  an  Editor  you  say  very  well,  but,  as  a 
Christian  divine,  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  transpose 
this  sentence  into  a  sermon. 

And  yet  you  say,  "  the  miserable  man,  (for  miserable  he 
is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid.")— But  here 
I  must  pause  asain,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
parenthesis  ?  we  have  heard  of  "  little  soul,"  or  of  "  no 
soul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  "  the  misery  of  having  a 
soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  ;"  a  misery  under  which 
fo\i  are  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparent- 
ly of  some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  you 
penned  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  always  sup- 
posing him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  "  with  all  gentle- 
manly haste,"  &c.  Ac.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  some  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be ;  so  that 
it  will  be  difllcult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the 
mean  time,  perhaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of 
more  haste  than  gentility ;  but  "  the  more  haste  the  worse 
speed." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  not  quite  ex- 
plicitly worded : 

"  I  bribed  my  Grandmother's  Review,  the  British." 

I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ex- 
pressed himself,  I  remember,  a  good  deal  surprised  that 
you  had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  "  Saul,"  nor  any 
of  his  six  tragedies ;  of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad 
taste  of  the  pit,  and,  in  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  re- 
pugnance of  the  principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance. 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  S.  being  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  peru- 
sing the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poem  in  Italy,  or  on  Italy, 
as  he  says,  (I  wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea 
a  little  strf  ager,)  the  male  part  of  the  ccnversanone  were  at 
liberty  to  n^ake  a  few  observations  on  the  poem  and  pas- 


I  [••  Wheib»r  it  be  the  British  Critic,  or  the  British  Remv,  t 
vbieh  (he  noble  lord  prefere  lo  gnra  a  eherfe,  or  rather  eo  facetii 
•ccuMiion,  we  are  at  a  lose  to  dcienniiie.    Tiw  latter  hae  thought  il 


s 


sage  in  question :  and  there  was  a  diffisrence  of  opMon 
Some  thought  the  allusion  was  to  the  *'  British  Crinc  :^ 
others,  that  by  the  expression,  "My  Grandmother's  Re- 
view," it  was  intimated  that  "  my  grandmother**  was  rtai 
the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actnaliy  the  writer  ;  ther*^ 
insinuating,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old  womao . 
because,  as  people  often  say,  *•  Jeffrey's  Review,*  **Giflbnrs 
Review,"  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly:  so  "ibt 
Grandmother's  Review"  and  Rolwrts's  mi^ht  be  alino« 
synonymous.  Now,  whatever  color  this  insinuation  migitt 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your  wearing  a  gown,  a$ 
well  as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  eeneral  style,  snd 
various  passages  of  your  writings,— I  will  take  upon  mrxU 
to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  asKiu 
without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if  ever  yini 
should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all  the  ^«- 
vious  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff  tmct 
the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  ^udge  of  w 
from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  the  British  Review. 
We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  ;  and  it  is  an  indisputeble 
fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  your  journal,  which 
were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually  written 
by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people  who 
could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  more  immediate  question. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron  should 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  f(»r  some  other 
reasons  which  vou  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  fint 
place,  his  Lordsnip  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  aurbor 
—and  we  may  believe  him  in  this— doth  ezponessJy  state 
that  the  "  British"  is  his  "  Grandmother's  Renew  ;-*  and  if. 
as  I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere 
figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed  intellectual  age  and 
sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no, 
that  there  is  such  an  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  can 
the  more  readily  credit  this,  having  a  sexagenary  aant  of 
my  own,  who  perused  you  constantly,  tUl  unfortontfely 
failing  asleep  over  the  leading  article  of  your  last  namber. 
her  spectacles  fell  off  anJ  w  are  broken  against  the  fender, 
after  a  faithful  service  of  fifteen  years,  and  she  has  never 
been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced 
to  read  you  aloud  to  her  ^  and  this  is  in  fact  the  way 
in  which  I  became  acouamted  with  the  auhyeet  of  rey 
present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to  become  your  pohtac 
correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in  aooie  sort 
like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  aotharof  all 
unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  the 
author  of  the  "  vampire,"  ot  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ~ 
"  To  the  Dead  Sea,''  of  **  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse."  of 
odes  to  "  La  Valette,"  to  "  Saint  Elelena,"  to  the  '*  Land  of 
the  Gaul,"  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now,  be  turned  out  to 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what  a  spirit  of.  Ice.  you  criticise :— Are  you  sure 
he  knows  all  this  I  that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear 
aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man ;  and  I 
would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  either  of  what  be  has 
read  or  of  what  he  has  written.  I  thought  his  style  had 
been  the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  moner, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  paying  hia  re- 
viewers in  that  coin ;  I  thought  it  was  rather  u  tktir  tmm,  to 
iudge  from  some  of  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though 
he  may  not  be  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  I  should  con- 
jecture that  his  reviewer's  bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor^ 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  ?  I  doot 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid !  but  if,  by  any  aocideni.  there 
should  have  been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and 
the  unknown  author,  whoever  ne  may  be,  send  him  back 
his  money :  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again : 
it  can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and 
the  circulation  of  the  journal ;  and  yoa  are  too  modest  to 
rate  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth.— Don't  be  angry,— 
I  know  you  wont,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of 
eulogy ;  for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  frieoa,  depend  upon 
it  your  abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight,— tbal'sa  feather, 
—out  yoitr  weight  in  gold.    So  dont  spare  it :  if  he  has  bar- 

Sained  for  that^  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your 
oing  him  a  friendly  office. 

But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  nossibility ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  cannot  oelieve,  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  w^Mki 
receive  a  brit)e  to  praise  any  person  whatever ;  and  still  lets 
can  I  believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an 
offer.  You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a 
clever  fellow ;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had 
fallen  into  the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  aaooy- 


ita  white,  in  a  public  paper,  (o  make 
seriousU  inclined,  we  ihail  leave  oor  ehara  of  t 
BriLCritk,} 
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mous  wag»  who  will  certainljr  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you 
siiving  him  the  trouble  of  makinff  you  ridiculous.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  solencmity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  make 
yon  look  a  little  more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked,  in 
all  probability,  and  at  the  same  time  does  no  good  ;  for  if 
Hnybody  believed  before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will 
believe  still,  Mid  you  will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove 
your  negative,  than  the  learned  Partridge  found  it  to  de- 
monstrate his  not  being  dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  read- 
ers of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as 
you  magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you)  "  stating,  with 
the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the  forsery  of  a 
groundless  fiction,**  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less 
**  III  King  Cambyses'  vein,")  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  per- 
haps to  laugh  at  you,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevo- 
lently making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your 
Uoing  angry ;  I  tell  you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you  should  not 
httv  e  shown  it  so  outrageously.  "\  our  solemn  "  if  somebody 
nersuoaiing  the  Editor  of  the,  4c.  &c.  has  received  from 
Li^rU  B..  or  from  any  other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley 
lucledon's  usual  exordium  when  people  came  into  the  tav- 
ern to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the  reck- 
oiung— *Mf  a  maun,  or  ony  maun,  or  ony  other  maun,"  &c. 
^c. ;  you  have  both  the  same  redundant  eloquence.  But 
why  should  you  think  anybody  would  personate  you? 
N«>f>i*dy  would  dream  of  such  a  prank  who  ever  rend  your 
compositions,  and  perhaps  not  many  who  have  heard  your 
luinversalion.  But  I  have  been  inoculated  with  a  little  of 
your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  some- 
ftcidy  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you.  and  what  he  did  not 
HUi3r.<»ed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him  and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom  I 
rannot  find  out,  (can  you  ?)  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  my 
busmesK  IS  with  you.  1  am  sure  that  you  will,  upon  second 
tbougbls,  be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the  intention  of  this 
letter,  however  far  short  my  expressions  may  have  fidlen 
of  the  sincere  good-will,  admiration,  and  tliorough  esteem, 
with  which  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 
Most  truly  yours, 

WOBTLET  ClUTTXRBUCK. 
5<;if.  4(A,  1810. 
Luiit  Pidhmgton. 

P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  going. 
I  forget  whetlier  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meauing  of  your 
lajjt  words,  "  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."  Now,  as 
all  forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not 
this  tautological  1  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more 
Birongly  with  "forgery;"  only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of 
Kflglaiid  sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indictment, 
besides  sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some 
meaning  upon  the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal 
c/iticism.    Good-by— once  more,  yours  truly, 

W.  C. 

P.  S.  8d.— Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the  loss  of 
the  Review  ?— It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so 
great  an  expense.    Tuiee  more,  yours, 

W.  C. 


Notc^  [B.] — SoMK  Omervationb  upon  an  Article 
IN  BxjicKWooD*s  MaoazinBi  No.  XXIX.,  August, 
1819. 

•♦  Whjr,  how  DOW,  H««a(«  T  you  look  anfrllj.**— JTocfafA. 
[See  '*  Testimonies  of  Authors,**  No.  XVII.  Mile,  p.  591.) 
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HavcaiM.  March  15,  I8S0. 

''  Tkb  Ufe  of  a  writer**  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I  believe, 
to  be  **«  wnfmrt  mjpm  earth,**    As  far  at  my  own  experience 


I  tin  Bhrhilao**  codwiljr  of"  Tlw  Rin1«."1 

1  ra«»  BlMkwood,  vol.  ill.  p.  199.  Lord  B^  wi  it  apptan  from  an«  of 
Im»  icU4fi,  aacnbod  (tboufh  ttii]a«ilv)  ttii<  p*|i«r  ui  the  Kev.  Dr.  ChaiiMrs!J 

»  ['■  Aa  :h«  paaMira  waa  cuitaitaJ  m  the  prMt,  1  taka  ihia  opportunity  oi 
Bc*!«tiuf  it.    In  the  Quarlerly  Rc«mv,  (vol,  xxi.  p.  108,)  ipcakuif  mei- 


has  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition; 
and,  like  the  rest,  having  once  plunged  into  this  stale  of 
hostility,  must,  however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article 
has  appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan,"  which  has  t>een  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  wri- 
ter assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  my  pro- 
duction. He  will  answer,  that  there  is  internal  evidence ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be 
written  in  my  name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this 
have  been  done  on  purpose  by  another  I  He  will  say.  why 
not  then  deny  itT  To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the 
things  attributed  to  me  within  the  last  five  years,— Pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem,  Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the 
Land  of  the  Gaul,  Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame 
La  Valette,  Odes  to  St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,*^ 
of  which,  God  knows  I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable 
beyond  their  titles  in  advertisemenU.— I  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disavow  any,  except  one  which  came  linked 
with  on  account  of  my  *'  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Mitylcne," 
where  I  never  resided,  and  appeared  to  be  carrying  the 
amusement  of  those  persons,  who  think  my  name  can  be 
of  any  use  to  them,  a  little  too  far. 

I  should  hardly,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
disavow  these  things  published  in  my  name,  and  yet  not 
mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous  work: 
which  might  appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  With  regard 
to  Don  Juan,  1  neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  mine— every- 
body may  form  their  own  opinion :  but,  if  there  be  any 
who  now,  or  in  the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, feel,  or  should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to 
require  a  more  explicit  answer,  privately  and  personally, 
they  shall  have  it. 

I  have  never  shnmk  from  the  responsibility  of  what  I 
have  written,  and  have  more  than  once  incurrea  obloquy  by 
neglecting  to  disavow  what  was  attributed  to  my  pen  with- 
out foundation. 

The  greater  part^  however,  of  the  *' Remarks  on  Don 
Juan"  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself,  which  receives 
an  extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as  a  compoi^ition.  With 
the  exception  of  some  quotations,  and  a  few  incidental  re- 
marks, the  rest  of  the  article  is  neither  more  nor  les-s  than 
a  personal  attack  upon  the  imputed  author.  It  is  not  the 
first  in  the  same  publication :  for  I  recollect  to  have  read, 
some  time  ago,  similar  remarks  upon  '*  fieppo.*'  (said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  celebrated  northern  preacher ;)  in  which 
the  conclusion  drawn  was,  that  **  Childe  Harold,  Byron, 
and  the  Count  in  Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person  ;*' 
thereby  making  me  turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop'  says, 
*'/iJk*  Cerherus,  three  gentkmen  at  once."  That  articl^was 
siffned  "  Presbyter  Anglicantis  ;**  which,  1  presume,  Being 
interpreted,  means  Scotch  Presbyterian.'  I  must  here  ob- 
serve,—and  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  vexatious  to  be  com- 
pelled so  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  thing,— that,  my 
case,  as  an  author,  is  peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly 
taken,  or  mistaken,  for  mv  own  protagonist.  It  is  unjust 
and  particular.  I  never  heard  that  my  friend  Moore  was 
set  down  for  a  fire-worshipper  on  account  of  his  Guebre ; 
that  Bcott  was  identified  with  Roderick  Dhu,  or  with  Bal- 
four of  Burley ;  or  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  magicians 
in  Thalaba,  anybody  has  ever  taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a  con- 
juror; whereas  I  have  had  some  difllculty  in  extricating 
me  even  from  Manfred,  who,  as  Mr.  Southey  slyly  observes 
in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Quarterly.  "  met  the  devil  on 
the  Jongfrau,  and  bullied  him  :***  and  I  answer  Mr.  Southt  y, 
who  has  apparently,  in  his  poetical  life,  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  great  enemy,  that,  in  this,  Manfre<l 
exactly  followed  the  sacred  precept,— "  Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.*'— I  shall  have  more  to  »ay  on  the 
subject  of  this  person— not  the  devil,  but  his  most  humble 
servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I  conclude;  but,  for  the 
present,  I  must  return  to  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  some  extraordinary 
observations,  there  occur  the  following  words :— "  It  ap- 
pears, in  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted 
every  epecie*  of  sensual  gratification,— having  drained  the 
oup  of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolved  to  show 
us  that  he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  his  frailties  — 
but  a  cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  deteNtnble 
glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of 
which  human  life  is  composed.**  In  another  place  there 
appeara,  "the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted 
exile.**—"  By  my  troth,  these  be  bitter  words  '"—With  re- 
gard to  the  first  sentenoe,  1  shall  content  myself  with  ob- 


dcotallj  of  (ha  Junrfraa,  1  aaid,  *  It  woa  the  acene  where  LonI  Bjrran'*  Ifan- 
frtd  iii»t  ih«  devil,  and  bullied  bim— thouirh  the  davil  must  have  won  hi« 
le  befert  aajr  tribanal  io  thia  world,  or  iha  tiett,  if  be  had  not  picadmt 
■  (ttlAj  far  himaeir  than  hu  advocata,  in  a  eauae  of  eaaotuuiion,  cv«f 
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serrlng,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  for  Sarda* 
napalus.  Tiberiuv,  the  Recent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis 
XV. ;  and  that  1  have  copied  it  with  as  much  indifference 
H«  I  would  a  passage  from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the 
private  memoirs  of  the  regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply 
refuted  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be 
utterly  inapplicable  to  any  private  individual.  On  the 
words,  *•  lurking-place,"  and  *'  selfish  and  polluted  exile,"  1 
have  something  more  to  say.— How  far  the  capital  city  of  a 
government,  which  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  thirteen 
hundred  years,  and  might  still  have  existed  but  for  the 
treachery  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  iniquity  of  liis  imitators,— 
a  city,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe  when  London 
and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians,— may  be  termed  a 
'•  lurking-place,"  I  leave  to  those  who  have  seen  or  heard 
of  Venice  to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may  have  been 
'*  polluted,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is  a 
wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may  chance  to 
overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men  ;  but  that  it  has  been 
"  aelfuh"  I  deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means  and  my 
power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities,  to  have 
assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decav  of  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  suSstance 
—if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application  which  appeared 
founded  on  truth— if  to  have  expended  in  this  manner  sums 
far  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and  elsewhere,  be 
selfish,  then  have  I  been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things 
I  do  not  deem  much  ;  but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  compelled 
to  recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by  such  accusa- 
tions as  that  before  me,  like  a  panel  before  a  jury  calling 
testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a  soldier  recording  his 
services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  **  selfishness"  wishes  to  inform  himself 
further  on  the  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the 
place,  who  will  be  in  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny 
what  I  have  asserted.* 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to 
sanctity  of  demeanor,  nor  regiilarity  of  conduct ;  but  mj 
means  have  been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratia- 
cation,  neither  now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  England  nor 
out  of  it ;  and  it  wants  but  a  word  from  me.  if  I  thought 
that  word  decent  or  necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  will- 
ing witnesses,  and  at  once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  Eng- 
land itself,  to  show  that  there  are  those  who  have  derived 
not  the  mere  temporary  relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the 
means  which  led  them  to  immediate  happiness  and  ulti- 
mate independence,  by  my  want  of  that  very  *^  selfishnets,** 
as  grossly  as  falsely  now  imputed  to  my  conduct. 

H^  I  been  a  selnsh  man— had  I  been  a  arasping  man— 
hadYbcen,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a  pmdtnt 
man,— I  should  not  be  where  I  now  am  ;  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events 
which  have  sunk  and  swoln  a  gulf  between  me  and  mine  ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known  : 
in  the  mean  time,  as  Durandearte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos,  '*  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards." 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the  degradation  of  being 
compelled  to  make  it ;  but  I  also  feel  its  truths  and  I  trust 
to  feel  it  on  my  death-bed,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there. 
I  am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ;  but,  alas  ! 
who  have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if 
not  they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction 
to  truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  charac- 
ters of  imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made 
me  personaJly  responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  deline- 
ation which  fancy,  and  a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may 
have  tended  to  produce  ? 

The  writer  continues :— *'  Those  who  are  acquainted— ai 
t»ko  i$  not  7— with  the  mava  incidents  of  the  private  life  of 
Lord  B."  kjc.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  be  acquainted  with 
these  *'  main  incidents,"  the  writer  of  the  *'  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan"  is  not,  or  he  would  use  a  very  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  **  main  incident," 
happened  to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  events  and  circumstances 
long  prior  to  the  period  at  wtiich  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last 
drop  which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 
full.— But,  to  return  to  this  man*8  charge .-  he  accuses  Lord 
B.  of  "  an  elaborate  satire  on  th^  character  and  manners 
of  his  wife."  From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer 
has  inferred  this  he  himself  best  knows.  As  far  as  1  recol- 
lect of  the  female  characters  in  that  production,  there  is 
but  one  who  is  depicted  in  ridiculouf  colon,  or  that  could 
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rat  ever  ready  to  aitist  tbe  ilistrpMed,  and  )w  vat 

.„  w..  .k.~.;.. .  «!—  twtklM  contidrrabU  wans  which 

•w,  h«  eootnbuiad  larfcly,  by 


be  interpreted  as  a  satire  upon  anybody.     Bmt  baie  lof 

poetical  sins  are  again  revisited  upon  me,  supposing  Utat 
the  poem  be  mine.  If  I  depict  a  corsair,  a  misanthrope  a 
libertine,  a  chief  of  insurgents,  or  an  infidel,  be  is  set  Jr>«D 
to  the  author  ;  and  if,  in  a  poem  by  no  means  ascenaia«;d 
to  be  my  production,  there  appears  a  disagreeable,  ca>^uist^ 
cal,  and  by  no  means  respectable  female  pedant,  it  is  id 
down  for  my  wife.  Is  there  any  resemblance  ?  If  there 
be,  it  is  in  those  who  make  it .  I  can  see  none.  In  rov  ; 
writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  character  under  k 
fictitious  name :  those  of  whom  I  have  spokjen  have  had 
their  own— in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  in  itself  tbao 
any  which  could  be  appended  to  it.  But  of  real  circum- 
stances I  have  availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the  seri- 
ous and  the  ludicrous— they  are  to  poetry  w  bat  landscapes 
are  to  the  painter ;  but  my  Mwt*  are  not  portraits.  It 
may  even  have  happened,  that  I  have  seixed  oo  some 
events  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  u 
my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint  a  view  from  my  grounds, 
did  it  harmonize  with  mv  picture  :  but  I  never  would  in- 
troduce the  likenesses  of^  its  living  members,  unless  their 
features  could  be  made  as  favorable  to  thenMelves  as  to 
the  effect;  which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  ex- 
tremely diiBBcult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  a  is  in 
vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  bis  own 
behavior  in  that  affair ;  and  now  that  he  has  so  tftmh^  sxhI 
audaciousljf  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  uot  see  acy 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  pUinly  told  so  by  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen."  How  far  the  **  openness"  of  sn 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  '*  audacity"  of  an  imaginary 
character,  which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady 
B.,  may  be  deemed  to  merit  tlus  formidable  denunciation 
from  their  **  most  sweet  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care . 
but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot  "  in  any  way  jusuj'w  my 
own  behavior  in  that  affair,"  I  acquiesce,  because  uo 
man  can  **Jusiify'*  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is 
accused ;  and  I  have  never  had— and,  God  knows,  my 
whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it — any  specific 
charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me  by  ibe  adver- 
sary, nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  pubbc  rumor 
ana  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  out 
be  deemed  such.  But  is  not  the  wnter  content  with  «hai 
has  been  already  said  and  done  T  Has  not  **  the  general 
voice  of  his  countrymen"  long  ago  pronounced  upon  the 
subject— sentence  without  trial,  and  condemnation  with- 
out a  charge  <  Have  I  not  been  exUed  by  ostracism,  ex- 
cept that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me  were  anonymous  ^ 
Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  public 
conduct  upon  that  occasion?  If  he  is,  I  am  not  ihe 
public  will  forget  both,  long  before  I  shall  cease  to  remeoa- 
ber  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  coosolatiitfi 
of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  sod 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary :  he  who  wiib- 
draw  s  from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  mdulge  in  the  thought 
that  time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances 
he  who  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to  his  bauk^b- 
ment,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be.  the 
knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  oi 
its  administration  in  his  own  particular :  but  he  who  l« 
outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervantioQ  oi 
hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment,  or  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo 
all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  nope,  without  pnde. 
without  alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  wbsi 
grounds  the  pubhc  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware . 
but  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or  of  mmr 
they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written  what  is  caUrO 
poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  faihtt, 
and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  rela- 
tives, no  one  knew  why,  because  Uie  persons  coraplaiDiiMr 
refused  to  sUte  their  grievances.  The  fashionable  worU 
was  divided  into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a  very  smail 
minority :  the  reasonable  world  was  naturally  on  ibe 
stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady'a,  as  w^< 
most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active  and  scnr- 
rilous  ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that  the  oo^^r- 
tunate  publication  of  two  copies  of  verses,  rather  comply- 
mentarv  than  otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both,  «u 
tortured  into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructrve  petty  trea- 
son. I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  xiee  by  pubhc 
rumor  and  private  rancor :  my  name,  which  bad  bees  a 
knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  lo  eoonuer 
the  kingdom  for  WUliam  the  Norman,  was  taintvd.  1  ft\l 
that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  mutterad,  and  mumMivd 


waeklf  and  laonthlj  allowancM,  to  pamoa  vImmi  he  had  aavar  »«■,  » 
who,  aa  the  neocv  rraebcd  tbem  by  oikar  haada,  iM  wt  aata  haawaa  « 
UMir  banaliMMr.*'— ifctppiwr.] 
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wns  tree,  I  tras  unfit  for  Englwid  ;  If  false,  England  was 
tmlit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was  not  enough.  In 
other  eoimlries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and 
breftth(»d  upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  moun- 
t.ifns,  hot  it  was  the  same ;  sol  went  a  little  farther,  and 
settled  nj]n«elf  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at 
I  bav,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 
I  If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
ffniheretl  round  me.  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  al- 
1  lude  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those 
I  rs%(>9  where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and 
!  doubleci  enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres. 
i  li-ii  I  should  be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I 
I   slionld  be  insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  de- 

Eartnre,  my  most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that 
e  was  under  apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people 
i»  ho  might  be  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.    How- 
ever, 1  was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing 
I    Kean  in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  accordmg  to 
my  principles :  and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last  ap- 
prehensions of  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in  them,  not 
being  made  acquainted  with  their  extent  till  some  time 
aAer  I  had  crossed  the  Channel.    Even  if  I  had  been  so,  I 
am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  much  affected  by  men's  anger, 
thiMiijh  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their  aversion.    Against  all  in- 
dividual outrage,  I  could  protect  or  redress  myself :  and 
apainst  that  of^a  crovtHl,  I  should  probably  have  been  en- 
!    ahlrd  to  defend  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  as 
I    lins  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 
.       I  retired  flrom  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  obloquy ;   I  did  not  indeed  imagine,  like 
.    Jean  Jncques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a  conspi- 
mcr  Hgninst  me,  though  1  had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had :  but  I  perceiveu  that  I  had 
I    to  n  7rent  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England, 
nrrbaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indispota- 
[    bJc  r  the  public  m  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
I    exrjted  against  a  more  popular  character,  without  at  feast 
an  arrusaiion  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed 
■    or  substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  com- 
!    mon  and  everyday  occurrence  of  a  separation  between 
man  and  wife  could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment. 
I  ^hnll  say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  ''  being  pre- 
judged," *•  condemned  unheard,"  •' unfairness."  ••  partiali- 
ty," and  so  forth,  the  usual  changes  ning  by  parties  who 
hnve  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial ;  but  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prrsed  to  find  myself  condemned  without  being  favored 
with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence 
of  this  portentous  charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they 
Mere  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  impossible  crime  was 
rumored  to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for  granted.    This 
cmild  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a  person  verv  much  dis- 
likcl :  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to  their 
extent  whatever  little  towers  I  might  possess  of  pleasing 
*n  «ocictY.    ^  ***^  "**  P^^y  ^^  fashion,  though  I  was  after- 
wurds  told  that  there  was  one— but  it  was  not  of  my  forma- 
tion, nor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence— none  in  litera- 
ture :  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with  the  Whigs,  with 
preciselv  that  Importance  which  a  Whig  vote  possesses  in 
the^e  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  in  both  houses  its  the  society  in  which  I 
lived  sanctioned,  bat  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any 
thing  like  friendship  from  any  one,  except  a  few  young 
men  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a  few  others  more 
advanced  in  life,  which  last  if  had  been  my  fortune  to 
serve  in  circumstances  of  difficulty.    This  was,  in  fact,  to 
stand  alone:  and  I  recollect,  some  lime  after,  Madame  de 
TftHJ*!  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  **you  should  not  have 
warred  wnh  the  world— it  wtU  not  do— it  is  too  strong  al- 
ways for  any  mdividual  t  I  myself  once  tried  it  in  early 
life,  but  it  will  not  do."    1  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
of  this  remark  ;  but  the  world  had  done  me  the  honor  to 
bc'gin  the  war ;  and  assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tnsned  by  courting  and  paying  tribute  to  it.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  obtain  it«  countenance.  I  thought,  in  the  words 
of  Campbell, 

*'  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not, 
lu  absence  may  be  borne/* 

I  reooUcet,  however,  that,  having  been  much  hart  by 
Ronully^  conduct,  Che,  having  a  general  retainer  for  roe, 
had  ATied  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being 
reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  as  his 
clerk  hmd  so  many.)  I  observed  that  some  of  those  who 
were  now  eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might 
»ee  tlicir  own  shaken,  and  feel  a  (wrtton  of  what  they  had 
iuAiciedy— His  felU  and  crushed  him. 

I  hare  heanl  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  buman  beiagi 


so  constitnted  as  to  be  insensible  to  it^uries ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation.  I  hope  tnat  I  may  never  have  the 
opportunity,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  1  couht  resist  it, 
having  derived  from  my  mother  somethina  of  the  •'  perjer- 
vidum  ingmium  Seoteruai."  I  have  not  sought,  and  shall  not 
seek  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  in  my  path.  I  do 
not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  rigot  or  wrong  : 
but  to  many  who  made  tier  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own 
bitterness.  She.  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  roe  in  her 
own  feelings ;  tor  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  been, 
(and  she  never  adduced  them  to  roe  at  least,)  she  probably 
neither  contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became 
the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the 
husband  of  her  choice. 

So  much  for  *'  the  general  voice  of  IQa  countrymen  :*'  I 
wilt  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  by  Walter  Scott,> 
doing  great  honor  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  me,  though 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  than  sufficiently  favor- 
able to  the  work  and  the  author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  and  a  timid 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  either ;  it  was 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  opinion  bad 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival— a  proud  distinction,  and 
unmerited  :  but  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as 
a  friend,  nor  him  from  more  than  corresponding  to  that 
sentiment.  The  article  in  question  was  written  upon  the 
Third  Canto  of  Childc  Harold ;  and  after  many  observations, 
which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  ns  to  forget,  con- 
cluded with  **  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  to  England." 
IIow  thi«  expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I  am  not 
acquainted,  out  it  gave  great  offence  at  Koine  to  the  respect- 
able ten  or  twenty  thousand  English  travellers  then  and 
there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till  some  time  after, 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact :  but  I  was 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  greate&t  indignation  had 
been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that 
year,  which  happened  to  comprise  within  it— amidst  a  con- 
siderable leaven  of  Welbeck  Street  and  Devonshire  Place, 
broken  loose  unon  their  travels— sevei-al  really  well-born 
any  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less  participate  in 
the  feeling  of  the  hour.  **  Wk^  should  he  return  to  Eng- 
land 1"  was  the  general  exclamation— I  answer  why  t  It  is 
a  question  I  have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never 
yet  could  give  it  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  had  then  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  I  have  any  now,  they  are 
of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the  ties  that  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire,  though  the 
chain  itself  be  broken.  There  are  duties,  and  connections, 
which  may  one  day  require  my  presence — and  I  am  a 
father.  I  nave  still  some  friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet 
again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things,  and  those 
minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates  during 
idisence,  in  e%'ery  man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and 
probably  will,  recall  roe  to  England;  but  I  shall  return 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  I  left  it,  in  respect  to  it- 
self, though  altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  I  have 
been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  de- 
parture :  for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of 
some  of  their  proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like 
other  friends,  from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me 
much  that  they  could,  and  some  things  which  they  $kouU 
have  unfolded :  however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost 
—but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred 
at  all. 

I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  bus  been 
called  my  '* selfish  exile,"  and  my  "voluntary  exile." 
"  Voluntary**  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  1  How  far 
It  has  been  "  selfish'*  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  **  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men,"  men  **  whose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal :"  mean- 
ing, I  humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triiimvinite  known  by 
the  name  of  **  Lake  Poets"  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and 
by  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridae,  when  taken  singly. 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of 
those  persons,  public  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will 
soon  appear. 

When  I  left  England  in  April,  1616,  ill  in  mind,  in  bodf, 
and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  residence  at  Coligny. 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva.    The  sole  compamon  of  my  journey 


1  iUm  Qwnarly  l«vfa«.  vol.  svi.  p,  lit} 


was  a  youDff  physician,*  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  and  naving  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and 
laudably  desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my 

E resent  habits  or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  presented 
im  to  those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  I  had  letters 
of  introduction ;  and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a  situation  to 
make  his  own  way,  retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  from 
society,  with  the  exception  of  one  English  family,  living  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with 
the  further  exception  of  some  occasional  intercourse  with 
Coppet  at  the  wish  of  Madame  de  Stalil.  The  English 
family  to  which  I  allude  consisted  of  two  ladies,  a  gentle- 
man and  his  son,  a  boy  of  a  year  old.» 

One  of  "  these  lofty-minded  and  virtuous  m«i,'*  in  the  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  made,  I  understand,  about  this 
tin\e,  or  soon  after,  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  circulated— and,  for  any  thins  I  know,  invented 
—a  report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  and 
myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  two 
sisters,  '*  having  formed  a  league  of  incest,"  (I  quote  the 
words  as  they  were  stated  to  me,)  and  indulged  himself  on 
the  natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 
by  another  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  1  shall  say 
only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repeated  it,  as  far  as  it  regarded  myself,  except  in  sorrow. 
The  tale  itself  requires  but  a  word  in  answer— the  ladies 
were  not  sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with 
a  widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages : 
neither  of  them  were,  in  1816,  nineteen  years  old.  "  Pro- 
miscuous intercourse"  could  hardly  have  disgusted  the 
great  patron  of  pantisocracy,  (does  Mr.  Southey  remember 
such  a  scheme  ?)  but  there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man,  who,  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of  a  treasonable 
and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a  "  rancorous  renegado,"  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  judge  upon 
others,  let  others  judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expres- 
sion "  he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a  ca- 
lumniator," and  that  *'  the  mark  will  outlast  his  epitaph." 
How  long  William  Smith's  epitaph  will  last,  and  m  what 
words  it  will  be  written,  I  know  not,  but  William  Smith's 
words  form  the  epitaph  itself  of  Robert  Southey.  He  has 
written  Wat  Tyler,  and  taken  the  office  of  poet  laureate- 
he  has,  in  the  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  re- 
viewing '*  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  has  become  a  reviewer 
—he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  a  scheme,  called  **  pan- 
tisocracy," for  having  all  things,  including  women,  in  com- 
mon, (query  common  women  ?)  and  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist 
— he  denounced  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the 
battle  of  Waterloo— he  loved  Mary  Wollstoncraft,  and  he 
tried  to  blast  the  character  of  her  daughter,  (one  of  the  young 
females  mentioned)— he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king 
—he  was  the  butt  of  the  Antijacobm,  and  he  is  the  prop  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  j  licking  the  hands  that  smote  nim, 
eating  the  bread  of  his  enemies,  and  internally  writhing 
beneath  his  own  contempt,— he  would  fain  conceal,  under 
anonymous  bluster,  and  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  the  es- 
teem of  others,  after  having  forever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous 
sense  of  his  own  degradation.  What  is  there  in  such  a  man 
to  "  envy  1"  Who  ever  envied  the  envious  ?  Is  it  his  birth, 
his  name,  his  fame,  or  his  virtues,  that  I  am  to  "envy?" 
I  was  bom  of  the  aristocracy,  which  he  abhorred  :  and  am 
sprung,  by  my  mother,  from  the  kings  who  preceded  those 
whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing.  It  cannot,  then,  be  his 
birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past  eight  years,  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  a  competition :  and  for  the  future,  "that 
life  to  come  in  every  noet's  creed,"  it  is  open  to  all.  I  will 
only  remind  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  words  ot  a  critic,  who,  if 
still  living,  would  have  annihilated  Southey's  literary  ex- 
istence now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn  foe  of  charlatans 
and  impostors,  from  Macpherson  downwards,  that  "  those 
dreams  were  Settle's  once  and  Ogilby's  ;"  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  assure  him,  that  whenever  he  and  his  sect  are  re- 
membered, I  shall  be  proud  to  be  "  forgot."  That  he  is  not 
content  with  his  success  as  a  poet  may  reasonably  be  be- 
lieved—he has  been  the  nine^pin  of  reviews  j  the  Edinburgh 
knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarteriy  set  him  up ;  the  gov- 
ernment found  him  useful  in  the  penodical  line,  and  made 
a  point  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers,  so  that 
he  is  occa«ionallv  bought,  fl  mean  his  books,  as  well  as  the 
miJhor,)  ar,  :  :■■.■'■■  •-.   i^.r   '         '  .        .„  !;.  J  u^A  nf^ru 
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ent  offices.    With  regard  to  bte  prirvte  virMesf  I-  kwxv 

nothing— of  his  principles,  i  haTe  heard  enougli.  As  fv  w 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  powar,  benavoieot  tootlien. 
I  do  not  fear  the  comparison :  and  for  tte  em>re  of  tJw 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  aiwaus  so  tranquil  and  stainlcas? 
Did  he  never  covet  his  neivhoor*!  wifef  Did  he  n«v(r  ^ 
calumniate  his  neighbor's  wile's  daughter,  the  oC^ving  of  i 
her  he  coveted  ?    So  much  for  the  apostle  of  pantiaoeiaey.    ' 

Of  the  "  lofty-minded,  virtuous"  Wordsworth,  one  anee- 
dote  will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.    In  a  conversahoa 

with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with,  •*  After  an, 

I  would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever 
wTitten."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  hu  , 
esteem  for  five  shilUngs  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr. 
Southey ;  but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need, 
and  Southey  had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  bid 
generally  sixpence  out  of  it,  it  has  an  aw  kward  sovmd  ia 
the  way  of  valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  bv  peF- 
sons  who,  if  quoted  by  name,  would  prore  that  ita  genealoer 
is  poetical  as  well  as  true.  I  can  give  ray  authority  for  th» : 
and  am  ready  to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey's  orculatioD 
of  the  falsehood  before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  say  nothing— wAy,  he  may  divine  > 

I  have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intended  m  ths 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  ladnced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I  see  nothuw  in  thcee  nen, 
as  poets,  or  as  individuals— little  in  their  talents,  and  less 
in  their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  ezpresitof 
for  them  considerable  contempt,  in  proee  or  rhyme,  as  n 
may  happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Qaarterly  for  his  fieM 
of  r^oinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postacripcsio  *'  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,"  where  the  two  Rreat  instances  oc  the  sabtuof 
are  taken  from  himself  and  Milton.  "  Over  her  own  sweet 
voice  the  stockdove  broods ;"  that  is  to  i^y,  she  has  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Worci»- 
worth  upon  most  of  his  public  appearances.  **  What  di- 
vinity doth  hedge"  these  persons,  that  we  shoaM  re»pen 
them  ?  Is  it  Apollo  ?  Are  they  not  of  those  who  ealiH 
Dryden's  Ode  "  a  drunken  song  ?"  who  have  di9rt>vered 
that  Gray's  Elegy  is  full  of  faults,  (see  Coleridge's  hife.  ? ol. 
i.  note,  for  Wordsworth's  kindness  io  pointing  this  one  lo 
him,)  and  have  published  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  ^err 
worst  prose  that  ever  was  written  to  prove  that  Pope  mxi 
no  poet,  and  that  William  Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  I  U 
it  on  the  open  avowal  of  apostacy,  on  the  patronage  of  frn\- 
ernment,  that  their  claim  is  founded  ?  Who  is  uiere  wbc 
esteems  those  parricides  of  their  own  princifrfest  Tbcr 
are,  in  fact,  well  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  ehanse  h^^ 
been  any  thing  but  honor.  The  times  have  preserved  a  rt^ 
spect  for  poUtical  consistency,  and.  even  tnough  chaa^ 
able,  honor  the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore:  tt  will  br 
long  ere  Southey  meets  with  such  a  trinmph  in  London  as 
Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  the  government  sob- 
scribe  for  it,  and  set  the  money  down  lo  secret  aer^ee.  It 
was  not  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted 
but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the  not  opulent  but  inoormptible 
fellow-citizen,  that  the  warm-hearted  Irish  paid  the  prood- 
est  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey  may  applaud  himself  to  the 
world,  but  he  has  his  own  heartiest  contempt ;  and  the  fury 
with  which  he  foams  against  all  who  stand  in  the  phals&x 
which  he  forsook,  is,  as  William  Smith  described  it,  "^tbe 
rancor  of  the  renegado,"  the  bad  language  of  the  prostttate 
who  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  ttreet,  and  showers  hrr 
slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may  have  bestowed  upon 
her  her  "  little  shilling." 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and  Uterarjr, 
in  what  he  has  himself  termed  "  the  ungentle  craft,'*  and  tas 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstandiof 
that  Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth's  reputation,  v 
a  poet,  (such  as  it  is,)  than  all  the  Lakers  oonld  in  their  , 
interchange  of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  itale  , 
of  English  poetry.    That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  oi  ' 
EngUsh  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  cahsiy 
considered  the  subject.    That  there  are  men  of  gemui 
among  the  present  poets  makes  little  against  the  fact,  be- 
cause it  has  been  well  said,  that  "  next  to  him  who  Ibm 
the  taste  of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius  u  he  who  eof-  ' 
rupts  it."    No  one  has  ever  denied  genius  to  Manno,«  «1k* 
corrupted  not  merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Eo- 
rope  for  nearly  a  century.    The  great  cause  of  the  presest 
Honlnrahle  stftte  of  Enirhsh  poetrv  is  to  be  altnlMitMi  in  thai 
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emmee.  Hen  of  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  united 
opoQ  this  topks.  Walton  ana  ChnrchiU  hemoi  it,  harins 
borrowed  the  hint  probably  from  the  heroes  oi  the  Dunctad, 
mod  their  own  internal  conviction  that  their  proper  reputa- 
tion can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious 
of  poete— he  who,  haying  no  fault,  has  had  bsasoh  made 
his  ieproaeh->wa9  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
his  terel ;  but  even  Mw  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Dry- 
den.  Goldsmith*  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  suc- 
oesaful  disciples ;  and  Hayley,  who,  however  feeble,  has 
\«tl  one  poem  **  that  will  not  be  willingly  let  die,*'  (the  Tri- 
umphs of  Temper,)  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and 
perfect  style ;  and  Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has 
almost  equalled  the  masftr.    Then  oame  Darwin,  who  was 

en  down  by  a  single  poem  in  the  Antijaoobin  ;>  and  the 
roscaas,  from  Merry  to  Jerningham,  who  were  annihilated 
(if  ifctkmg  can  be  said  to  be  annihilated)  by  Gilford,  the 
inst  of  the  wholesome  satirists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favoring  the  public 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Are,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
Drama  and  Epos.  I  beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter 
Bell,  was  still  m  MS. ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Southey 
had  received  his  Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth*  be- 
came qualified  to  gauge  it,  that  the  great  revolutionary 
tragedy  oame  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Cliancery. 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding 
a  preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a  postscript ; 
both  couched  in  such  prose  as  must  give  peculiar  delight  to 
tho<e  who  have  read  the  prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden ; 
scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than 
for  the  charms  of  their  rerBe.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse 
of  Moliere's  gentleman  who  had  been  "  talking  proee  all  his 
life,  without  knowing  it ;"  for  he  thinks  that  he  has  been 
all  lus  life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
eitlier  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  vatet. 
poet  and  seer  of  the  Morning  Post,  (an  honor  also  claimed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  ^' Rejected  Addresses,")*  who 
tiltimateiy  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  to  which 
he  himself  mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nickname 
of  **  tkt  Coraiem,'*  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the 
damoaUon  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  England,  in 
the  two  very  best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  wrote :  to  wit, 

I    the  infernal  eclogue  of  **  Pire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter," 

,   and  the '*  Ode  to  Uie  departing  Year.'* 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Colendge,  had  all  of  them  a  very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope ; 
and  1  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  original  feeling  or 
pnociple  which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve.  But  they 
have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in 
nothing  else :  by  the  fidmburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole 
lieterogeneous  mass  of  living  English  poeU,  excepting 
Crabbe,  Rogers^  Gifford,  and  Campbell,  who,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  pracuce,  have  proved  their  adherence ;  and  by 
me,  who  have  shamefully  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honored  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul, 
and  hope  to  do  so  uU  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all 
1  have  ever  written  lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  I  ac- 
tually read  the  eleventh  book  of  a  modem  epic  poem«  at 
Malta,  in  1611,  (I  opened  it  to  take  out  a  change  after  the 
paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  in  the  absenoe  of  my  servant,  and 
found  It  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  Eyre,  Cockspur 
Street,  and  with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to,)  than  sacrifice 
what  I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of  English 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers,  and  Hunt 
and  his  school,  and  everybody  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stitutions, and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
indiiierent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  bod/ of  the  blues,  nave  latterly  united  in 
a  depreciation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time, 
what  have  we  got  instead  T  The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem, "  written  in  six  weeks,"  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herself,)  and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  as '« Peier  Bell's"  creator  takes  care  to  inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead  ?  A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scou  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 
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materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  instead  T 
Madoc.  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else.  Tha- 
laba,  Kehama,  Gebir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
mode  *'  the  Siory  of  Rimmi"  as  perfect  as  a  fable  of  Dryden, ' 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to 

explain.    Moore  has But  why  continue?— AH,  with  the 

exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  havingtaken  their  station,  uill.  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  still  further  exception  in  favor  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputntion  at  all,  unless  it  be 
amongst  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have 
none  to  lose  ,*  and  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Bums  of  Ireland, 
possesses  a  fame  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  followers.  A  paper  of 
the  Connoisseur  says,  that  '*  it  is  observed  by  the  French, 
that  a  cat,  a  priest,  and  an  old  woman,  are  stiincient  lo  con- 
stitute a  religious  sect  in  England."  The  same  number  of 
animals,  with  some  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a 
poetical  one.  If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  instead  of 
the  priest,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall 
nearly  complete  the  quota  required ;  but  I  fear  that  Mr. 
Southey  will  but  indifferently  represent  the  cat,  having  , 
shown  himself  but  too  distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which  ' 
that  noble  creature  is  peculiarly  hostile.  '  { 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth  in  his   | 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame ;  which  being  interpreted,  means  That  William   [ 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  cotemporaries 
as  might  be  desirable.    This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  ' 
foolish.    Homer's  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu-   | 
laritv:  he  recited,— and  without  the  strongest  impression   | 
of  the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  Die  Iliad  by  heart, 
and  given  it  to  tradition  ?    Ennius,  Terence,  Plaulus,  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  Vinril,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity, were  the  delight  of  their  cotemporaries.    The  very 
existence  of  a  poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  priming,   | 
depended  upon  his  present  popularity ;  and  how  often  has   j 
it  impaired  nis  future  fame  f  Hardly  ever.    History  informs   ; 
us,  that  the  best  have  come  down  to  us.    The  reason  is   • 
evident :  the  most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of 
transcribers  for  their  MSS. ;  and  that^e  taste  of  their   [ 
cotemporaries  was  corrupt  can  hardly  oe  avouched  by  the 
modems,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  out  barely  approach- 
ed them.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  all 
the  darlings  of  the  cotemporary  reader.    Dante's  poem  was 
celebratecT  long  before  his  death ;  and.  not  long  after  it. 
States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  sites 
of  the  composition  of  the  Divina  Commeuia.    Petrarch  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.   Ariosto  was  permitted  to  pass  free 
by  the  public  robber  who  had  read  the  Orlando  Furioso.    I 
would  not  recommend  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  try  the  same 
experiment  with  his  Smugglers.    Tasso,  notwithstanding 
the  criticisms  of  the  Cruscanti,  would  have  been  crowned 
in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modern  nation  m  Europe  that  has  a 
poetical  language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own,  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  \  oung, 
Snenstone,  Thomson,  Johnson.  Xioldsmith,  Gray,  were  ail 
as  popular  in  their  lives  as  since.  Gray's  Elegy  pleased 
instantly,  and  eternally.    His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they, 

6 lease  like  his  Eleey.  Milton's  pohtics  kept  him  down, 
lut  the  Epigram  of  Dryden,*  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work, 
in  prop(>rtion  to  the  less  reading  time  of  its  publication, 
prove  him  to  have  been  honored  by  his  cotemporaries.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
wa.0  greater  in  the  first  four  years  after  its  publication,  than 
that  of  "  The  Excursion"  in  the  same  number,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  between  them  of 
time,  and  of  thousands  in  point  of  general  readers.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  pressed  Milton  into 
his  service  as  one  of  those  not  presently  popular,  to  favor 
his  own  purpose  of  provinc  that  our  grandchildren  will 
read  him,  (the  said  William  Wordsworth,)  I  would  recom- 
mend him  to  begin  first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies 


Would  not  thia  havt  mada  a  proper  proem  to  tha  Eseartloa,  and  tha 
and  bia  pcdier  t  It  would  hava  anaarvrrd  pcrfocttj  for  that  purpow,  li 
not  uarortnnaltlr  b«aa  writtto  ta  f«ad  Zogbah. 

S[8e«aMte,  p.  431.] 

4  [Sir  JaoiM  Bland  Biirg««'s  ••  Uehanl  1."    Set  onf^  p  4101] 

•  (Tha  well-kao«n  Hom  nndar  Miltan't  pictarr,— 

**  Thraa  pocta,  in  thna  diitaot  aga«  bon,'*  &«. 
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I  paas  awnv,  as  Darwin  and  Seward,  and  Hoole,  and  Hole.' 
I  and  Hoyle*  bave  passed  away ;  but  tbeir  declension  will 
not  be  his  ascension ;  he  is  essentially  a  bod  writer,  and  all 
the  failures  of  others  can  never  strengthen  him.  He  may 
i  have  a  sect,  but  he  will  never  have  a  public:  and  his 
i  **  amdienee**  will  always  be  "/ns,"  without  being  "jll,*'— ex- 
I    cept  for  Bedlam. 

I  it  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
,  state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my 
'  friends  and  others  well  knew-^KMsessing,  or  having  pos- 
'  sessed  too,  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  time 
being— I  have  not  adopted  a  different  plan  in  my  own  com- 
positions, and  endeavored  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  '*  of  filling 
(with  Peter  Bell,*  see  its  preface)  permanently  a  station  in 
the  literature  of  the  country."  Those  who  know  roe  best 
know  this,  and  that  I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at 
the  temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no 
person  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  are  not 
those  of  Uie  general  reader.  Could  i  have  anticipated  tlie 
degree  of  attention  which  has  been  accorded  roe,  assuredly 
I  would  have  studied  more  to  deserve  it.  But  I  have  lived 
in  far  countries  abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home, 
which  w.ns  not  favorable  to  study  or  reflection ;  so  that  al- 
most all  I  have  written  has  been  mere  passion.— passion,  it 
is  true,  of  different  kinds,  but  always  passion :  for  in  me  (if 
•  It  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so)  my  utdtfferrnee  was  a  kind  of 
passion,  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  Writing  grows  a  habit,  like  a  woman's  gallantnr ; 
there  are  women  who  have  had  no  intrigue,  but  few  wno 
have  had  but  one  only ;  so  there  are  millions  of  men  who 
have  never  written  a  book,  but  few  who  liave  written  only 
one.  And  thus,  having  written  once,  I  wrote  on ;  en- 
couraged no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the  moment,  yet  by  no 
means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I  did  other  things 
besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed  either  to  im- 
prove my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  dav 
the  opmion  I  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 
who  nave  asked  it,  and  to  some  who  would  rather  not  have 
heard  it :  as  1  told  Moore  not  very  long  ago,  *'  we  are  all 
wrong  except  Rogers,  Crabbe^  and  Campbell."*  Without 
being  old  in  years,  I  am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the 
adequate  spirit  vv^thin  me  to  attempt  a  work  which  should 
show  what  I  thinnight  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  having  denounced  what  is  wrong.  There  are,  1  trust, 
younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who,  escaping  the 
contagion  which  has  swept  away  poetry  from  our  Uterature, 
will  recall  it  to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may 
still  be. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be 
repentance,  and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
Drvden. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten 
times  more  poetry,  in  the  *'  Essay  on  Man,"  than  in  the 
"  Excursion.**  If  you  search  for  passion,  where  is  it  to  be 
found  stronger  than  in  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or 
in  Palamon  and  Arcite  T  Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character  ?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discover  in  these 
two  poets  only,  all  for  which  you  must  ransack  innumerable 
metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many  writers  of  the  day, 


1  CThe  R«v.  RichanI  Holt.  He  publifhed  in  early  life  a  TtniAcatioa 
of  Piiifal,  and  in  1789,  ••  Arthur,  a  Poetical  Roioauce."  Ha  <li«d  in 
1803.] 

9  [Charles  Hoyle.  of  Triohj  Collejc«,  Cambridft,  author  of  ** Exodoa,**  •■ 

epic  lu  Uiirteeu  books.] 

9  (Peter  Bell  ftr«  mw  ihe  lif  hi  in  1798.  Ourinjr  this  Ion;  interval,  pains 
hav«  iKeii  takeu  at  tlifTeretit  tunes  to  laake  ib«  production  less  unwortbj 
or  a  fjvorablo  rccepuoii  j  or  ntther.  to  fit  it  for  fillinf  permamfntfy  a 
siaiioii.  bowrrer  humble,  iii  th«  lileraiura  o(  mr  couuuy. —H'ord»»orth. 
18I9.J  . 

4  [I  certainir  ventured  to  differ  from  the  Jndfment  of  my  noble  friend, 
no  Ws*  in  his  allempts  to  depreciate  that  peculiar  valk  of  the  art  in  which 
he  him»«ll'  »o  prtkn-Wy  trod,  than  lu  the  in«:oii»i»tency  of  vhich  I  thought 
him  ^^iiiUy,  ill  condemniiijr  all  ihuee  who  it-xt.!  up  for  particular  **  schools'* 
of  i^toviry.'aml  yel,  at  the  Mine  lime,  msijitaiiiiii«r  so  exclusive  a  thcorv  of 
the  an  hiinself.  How  little,  however,  he  atteiideil  to  either  the  frounds  or 
decrees  of    mj  dissent   from    bim  will  anpenr  br  the  following  wbuleaale 


,      .  Detached   Tlioiiphi*':"— "One  of  ray  notions 

dinVrent  from  (hose  of  mv  conieroporaries,  is,  thst  the  present  is  not  a  hi^h 


of    my  opiiiioii  j 


d^8C!. , .     ^ ,„ 

age  of  Cnfliih  poetry.  There  are  more  p«iet*  (*oi-disani)  than  ever  thert 
wrrc,  and  proportionally  less  poetry.  This  rAceis  1  have  maioiained  for  son* 
yrnrs,  b'lt,  (trniig^  to  sot,  it  wccteth  not  with  favor  from  my  brethrao  of  tha 
•hei:.  Even  Moore  sltalkos  his  head,  and  tn&ly  bclievea  that  it  ia  the  fraad 
age  of  Bhiisli  poesy."— AfoorcJ 

•  (tn  1BI8,  Mr.  Moorv  pablishml  ••  Tha  Two-prany  Poat-baf ;  bv 
Brown  (ha  Youofar;"  and  in  1818,  '^Tha  Fodgt  Family  in  Pnna.**J 


without  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qt»lities»~with  Khr 
addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  have  none.  1  Ia-** 
not,  however,  forgotten  Tliomas  Brown  the  Younfser,  >:r 
the  Fudge  Familv,*  nor  Whittlccrail :  but  that  i%  ouc  tr:t- 
it  is  humor.  1  will  say  nothmg  of  the  harmony  of  ro^  asu 
Dryden  in  comparison,  for  thm  is  not  a  living  poet  s<xcrpi 
Rogers,  Giflford,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe)  who  cjin  v»nH  aa 
heroic  counlet.  The  fact  is.  that  the  exquuiite  he^utj  ai 
their  versification  has  withdrawn  the  public  attraiioo  ttoa 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  will  rrsi  vuxt 
upon  the  splendor  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  d  IW 
troops.  It  is  this  very  harmonv,  parUcuLarty  in  F<^»< 
which  has  raised  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  c»nt  ajrvctf: 
him :— because  his  versification  b  nerfect.  it  is  nsfXimeC  Ua: 
it  is  his  only  perfet^oo :  becau$e  nis  truths  are  co  cirar.  c 
is  asserted  that  he  has  no  invention :  and  because  he  is  al- 
ways intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  thai  l>e  Ihae  or- 
genius.  We  are  sneertngly  told  that  he  ut  the  **  Pcei  ci 
Reason,"  as  if  this  wns  a  reason  ftor  his  bring  no  poet 
Takuig  passage  for  passage,  I  will  undertake  to  cite  roorr 
lines  teeming  with  matftmatum  from  Pofie  tiian  frcMn  any  tw 
living  poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  take  aa  inAanor 
at  random  from  a  species  of  eomposiiiou  not  very  f»«oratto 
to  imagination— Satire :  set  down  the  character  of  Sporus^* 
with  all  the  wonderful  play  of  fancy  which  is  scattered  t^rrr 
it,  and  place  by  its  side  aa  equal  number  of  vereeA.  from 
uny  two  existing  poets,  of  the  same  power  aod  the  smsos 
variety— where  will  you  find  Ihcm » 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  nuiny.  in  reply  to  the 
injustice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmiinise^  (*ir 
poetical  language.  The  attorney»*  clerks,  and  uther  s*ii- 
educated  cenii,  found  it  easier  to  distort  themselves  to  l^ 
new  models  than  to  toil  oiler  the  symmetry  of  him  who  baal 
enchanted  their  fathers.  They  were  bcMdes  snuttcu  hy  "»- 
ing  told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  langn&ge  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  English  ;  as  everybody  in  (be 
reign  of  Oueen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than  French,  by  s 
species  of  literary  treason. 

Klank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  dramoK  no  one  exerpt 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became  tlie  onirr  of 
the  day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  kioked  sull  bhioker  tt^u 
the  verse  without  it.  I  am  aware  that  iohoson  hns  aul 
after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  mst  -*  prevail  upon  htai- 
self  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer.**  The  oaiDKm» 
of  that  truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashicci 
to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  viith  that  dcfereoee 
which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  hooatlitf . 
I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have 
been  more  nobly  conveyed  to  postenty.  not  perhaps  m 
heroic  couplets,  although  even  lA^y  could  sustam  the  subTect 
if  well  balanced,  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser  or  of  Tass«\ 
or  in  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  Ihe  powers  of  Mitttw 
could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  s«ea5ord 
of  Thomson  would  have  been  better  in  rhvme.  although  still 
inferior  to  his  Castle  of  Indolence ;  and  Mr.  i^ouUtey's  Jocm 
of  Arc  no  worse,  although  it  ntiglit  bare  taken  op  »tx 
months  instead  of  weeks  in  the  comiKisition.  1  reoomnM^d 
also  to  the  lovers  of  lyritm  the  perusal  of  the  prevTit 
laureate's  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden**  on  Sarnt  Cecib*. 
but  let  him  be  sure  to  read^Snrl  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-bom  genu,  and  inspired  young  acnvenwf 
of  the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox :  it  wilt  upt^esr 
so  even  to  the  higher  order  of  mir  critics :  but  it  w^ss  a 
truism  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  a  reacknowle^gei 
truth  in  ten  more.  In  the  mean  time.  1  will  conclude  with 
two  quotations,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old  rlnwirsl 


[•*  Let  Sponia  ireroble        J.  What  1  thai  ikmg  af  siik  I 
8moru4,  that  mt*t  white  (unl  uf  as***  mUh  1 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  f««l  I 
Who  hreaks  a  imtlerSy  upon  a  wheel  f 
P.  Yet  let  mt  flap  this  hng  with  fiideO  i 
Thia  paioted  child  of  dirt,  that  siinka  and  a   _ 
Whose  buix  the  winy  au'l  the  fair  anneya. 
Yet  wit  uaVr  tastes,  aiul  l>eautv  i>e*cr  eujoya 
80  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  dewhl  • 

In  numblinr  of  (h«  ffame  ihey  dar*  aot  bttc. 
Eurnal  amies  bia  emptiueas  bvuay. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpHnf  all  tke  way. 
Wbeihar  in  Bond  lfupoieii«'e  be  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  br*«ilie«,  the  fmpft%  a 
Or  at  tha  ear  of  Eve,  Aimdlar  toad. 
Us  If  froth,  hall  vanum,  spiis  himsalf  abraad. 
In  puns,  or  poliiiCB,  or  laies,  or  Iws, 
Or  spite,  or  smui,  or  rbyine*^  or  tiasnhemiaa. 
His  wit  all  see  saw,  between  lAal  aad  Mas, 
Now  htrh,  now  low,  now  master  ap.  tmm  maa 
And  he  Dimself  OM*  vib  aMinha—. 
Amphibious  ihi«f !  thai  arnuf^  oiiUr  paal, 
Tlie  tnflinf  bead,  or  the  cnmiMed  \mmru 


Pop  at  the  toilet,  Aaiiara*  at  tha  haaaiL 
Now  thpa  a  Ude,  ami  mow  strms  a  teew. 
Eva's  lamptar  tkua  the  aalihma  kawt  aafsaaaM, 


A  ehcmb'a  Caae.  a  tFfaita  ait  lh»  i«at. 

BeanlT  that  ahaeta  ym.  parts  Uiai  mat  aKB  a«ai. 

Wit  that  OM  craty,  aai  ffnda  that  bcha  tlw  dSM.** 
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fHends  who  hare  still  enough  uf  Cambridge  aboat  them  to 
thtnk  themselves  honored  by  having  bad  John  Dryden  as  a 
predecessor  in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  their 
earhest  English  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  from  the 
«♦  mtle  nightingale*'  of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  from  the 
notes  to  the  Poem  of  the  "  Friends."* 

"  It  is  only  wilhm  the  laPt  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
those  notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  been  made  which 
hare  tauvht  our  recent  versifiers  to  undervalue  this  ener- 
getic, melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The  consequences  of 
mis  want  of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense 
of  our  predecessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station,  have 
been  numkbous  and  DBOKAOiifo  snovoh.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  affectt  cmr 
poetical  numhtr$  alone^  and  there  is  matter  of  more  im- 
portance that  reaulres  present  reflection." 

The  second  Is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person  learning 
to  write  poetrv,  and  banning  by  teaching  the  art.  Hear 
him:> 

"  Bnt  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile  ;  so  that  ve  taught  a  school' 
Of  doUt  to  tmooth,  tti/ay,  and  chip,  and  /f , 
Till,  like  the  certaiji  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Thetr  v«r««f  tailied.     Etuf  wu  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race, 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face. 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 
HoMing  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  large 
The  name  o^oae  Boileau  !" 
A  Uttle  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed, 
*<  A  ecism,* 
Nurtured  by  fopoery  and  barbarism^ 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land."* 
I  thought  **/opperif"  was  a  consequence  of  rejinement  I  but 
n'MMOffe. 

The  above  will  suflioe  to  show  the  notions  enterUiined  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made 
it  most  tuneable,  and  the  great  improvements  of  their  own 
"vanaxioni." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a  young 
disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in  which  he  has 
learned  to  wnte  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  tlie  above. 
lie  says  '*  easy  was  the  task"  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may 


t  [Written  by  Lor<l  Bjrron**  earl j  fVi«o<l,  the  Rtv.  Fnoeii  HoiJfwa.] 


S  (l«  •  miauacript  iMtt  oo  Uh*  pa«Mff*  of  Ihi  pamphlet,  dati 
IS3I,  Lord  Bjrrou  Mjre,— **  Mr.  Keaii  died  al  Ronie  about  a  *ei 


t.  dated  No*.  It, 

, ^, ,.,        a  tear  after  this 

Waa  vrntien,  of  a  declkoc  prtiduceO  by  hi*  having  burnt  •  blooil-veMcl  oii 
rtadtar  the  article  ihi  hi**  Cndyntioii' mi  lite  Quarterly  Review.  I  have 
fMd  the  anic&p  bafof*  and  ■Iner;  and  aliliourti  ii  »  biiirr,  I  do  i««t  ihiak 
tliat  a  HMB  ahoiild  iwrmu  btmaalf  l«  be  JiilleO  by  tt.  But  a  youii^  man 
Ir.Oc  drtaoM  what  b«  ntwt  iuevitkblj  cncwuiKer  in  ibc  course  o|  ■  life 
ambiilwue  uf  public  notice.  Mj  indignation  at  Mr.  Keaia'i  deprecution 
of  Pope  h«4  banlty  permuted  me  to  do  Jiiatiea  to  hia  own  gti%ia»,  wbieh, 
malf rt  all  th«  famaauo  foppotiea  of  bia  etyla,  «aa  undoubtedly  of  x''*at 
■VwaMO.  Hm  fragment  of  'Hyparion'  aeera*  actually  loepired  by  the 
Titaoa,  and  1*  a«  aullima  aa  ^Claciijlue,    fie  le  a  Ioh  to  ou    ' 


o  our  lueraiuni;  and 


.   acli^lue, 

Iha  more  ao,  a«  be  htmaelf,  bafora  hia  death,  la  aaid  to  have  beea  perauaded 
thai  he  bad  not  ukon  the  rifhl  lint,  and  waa  n-ferminf  hia  atyla     - 
mm*  ebuaicai  medcia  af  iha  lattfaafa/'J 


I  lit) 


a  at  1i 


•  aehooL** 


4  So  apaU  by  Um  attlhar. 
•  Aa  a  bataacc  to  thaaa  lin 


tnd  to  the  aaoae  and  aantiment  of  tha  na» 
or  two  from  Popt*a  asrtiaai  poaiaa,  lakaii 


aehool,  I  will  put  liova  a  paaaaft 
M  raailom  :— 

**  Cnvy  har  avn  makaa  ahall  ftaU        

And  Paraaeiition  movnt  har  broken  vheat, 
Tbara  Faction  raar,  Raballion  bita  her  chain. 
Ami  faapwf  yunaa  thirat  for  blood  la  vam." 

*•  Ah  I  what  a?aila  hia  rloaa*  Taryin*  dyea, 
Hia  purple  craat,  anJacarlei-fircled  erea  • 
Tha  vi«id  irreea  hM  ahmnif  pluinca  unfolu, 
Hia  paiaiau  viufa,  ami  braaat  that  Aamaa  with  fold.** 


a  elaapinf  ive  tw 
0*cr  heapa  of  ruin  aialk'd  the  atately  hi«w  ^ 
The  foB  ohaeana  to  irapMic  lomtia  rattrra, 
Aad  atvaft  bowliofa  All  the  aacrmi  quiroa.** 

**  Hail,  hani*  iriumpbant !  bom  in  happier  daya ; 
Imiaanal  heira  a/univer«al  pmiae! 
Wbnae  hoiiori  wiih  inertaae  of  afva  frow, 
Aa  a«rpama  roll  tlown,  *«>iarf  nif  aa  tliey  (low ; 
Nauooa  unbofM  vowr  mtf  hiy  namaa  ahall  aoami. 
And  worida  appUad  that  muatnoi  yet  be  ibuiid! 
Ob  may  aoana  apark  of  yo«r  eviaatial  Ore, 
Tha  laaif  th»  neanaat  ot  )oar  aotia  inapir«, 
(That  on  weak  wtora,  (kom  fmr  ptirauoa  your  li|rhU; 
Qfarwa  whde  ba  reada,  but  tr>mt<>ae  aa  ha  wriua,) 
To  taach  fain  wiw  a  aeianea  Intie  known, 
T*  admira  eaparior  aanae,  aad  doubt  than  own  !** 


be  of  equalling  him,  I  presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try 
before  he  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare 
what  he  will  have  then  written  and  what  be  has  now  written 
with  the  humblest  and  earliest  compositions  of  Pope,  pro- 
duced in  years  still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  Keats 
when  he  invented  his  new  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  entitled 
'•Sleep  and  Poetry,"  (an  ominous  title,)  from  whence  the 
above  canons  are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen, 
and  pubhshed  at  twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith. 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Gilford.  Matthias,'  Hayley,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes ;'  to  whom  mav  be 
added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Meri- 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  bad  their  full  fame,  because 
**  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bailie  to  the 
strong,"  and  because  there  is  a  fortune  m  fame  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now,  of  all  the  new  schools— I  say  aU,  for,  *'  like 
Legion,  they  are  many"— has  there  appeared  a  single  scholar 
who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  ?  unless  it 
be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated  everybody,  and  occasionally 
surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar  favor  and  imi- 
tation amone  the  fair  sex :  tliere  was  Miss  Holford,*'  and 
Miss  Mitford*^,*  and  Miss  Francis  :*•  but,  with  the  greatest 
respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honor 
to  the  original,  except  Ho^ie,  the  Eltrick  shepherd,  until 
the  ^pearance  of  **  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  **  Harold 
the  Dauntless,"  which  m  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not  | 
surpassed  him:  and  lo!  aAer  three  or  four  years  they  i 
turned  out  to  be  the  Master's  own  compositions.  Have 
Southey,  or  Coleridge,  or  t'other  fellow,  made  a  follower  i 
of  renown?  Wilson  never  did  well  till  he  set  up  for  him- 
self in  the  '*  City  of  the  Plague.*'  Has  Moore,  or  any  other  I 
living  wnter  of  reputation,  had  a  tolerable  imitator,  or  | 
rather  disciple  ?  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  i 
followers  of  Pope,  whom  I  have  named,  have  produced  | 
beautiful  and  standard  works ;  and  it  was  not  the  number 
of  his  imitators  who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair 
of  imitation,  and  the  ease  of  not  imitating  him  sufllciently. 
This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  Athenian 
burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  ''because 
he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  the  Just^"  have 
produced  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  from  the  State  of 
Literature.  But  the  term  of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  ban- 
ished him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

"  WiU  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes.** 


**  Amphion  there  the  loud  crvatinir  lyra 
Sinkea,  and  behold  a  audden  Thabea  aapirt! 
Ciihvron'a  ecboea  aaawer  to  hia  call. 
And  half  tha  mountain  rotia  wtoa  waJL** 

**So  Zerabla'a  rocka,  tha  beauteooa  work  of  froat, 
Riae  white  lu  air,  and  flitter  o'er  tha  coaat; 
Pale  auna,  unteit,  aidiaiutce  roll  away, 
And  on  lb*  impaaaiee  ice  the  lifblninra  play; 
Cierital  Mtowa  the  growtng  mam  aupply. 
Till  I  he  brif  ht  roountaina  prop  tha  mc  umbaot  aky, 
Aa  Atlaa  fli'd,  encb  boory  pile  appears, 
Tha  failier'd  wmtar  of  a  thouaawl  yean. 

**  Thua,  when  wa  new  aoma  well-proportion  *d  dome. 
The  world'a  Juat  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Roma ! 
No  aiiif  l<  p&rta  UMe<)ually  aurprue, 
All  comae  united  to  tha  adminnf  eyaa: 
No  laooatroua  brurbt,  or  breadth,  or  lea|lh  appear ; 
Tha  whola  at  once  la  bold  and  rtfviar." 

A  thoaaand  aimilar  paaaafaa  crowd  upon  ma,  all  eompoaed  by  Pope  bafera 
hia  hto-^nd-twtntiftk  year ;  and  yet  it  ia  eoatcoded  that  he  ia  no  poet,  and 
wa  are  told  ao  in  aueh  Imea  aa  1  big  tha  readar  to  eompara  anth  thaae  yoH(A- 
/m/  veraea  of  the  •*  no  poet.*'  Muat  wa  npcat  tha  queaiton  of  Johnoon,  *•  ^ 
Pop*  ia  not  apotU  mktniapottry  to  h»  /owtd  /"  Eean  in  dtacripiiM  poetry, 
the  iowaaf  department  of  the  an,  be  will  ba  found,  on  a  fau  ekaminatioa,  to 
aurpam  any  livinf  wsitar. 

•  rThomaa  Jamaa  Matthiaa,  Eaq.,  tha  welHtnoarn  aathor  of  the  Puraaiia 
of  I/iteratiire,  Imperml  Epiaile  to  Kien  Loiif,  9lc.  In  1814,  Mr.  M.  edited 
an  mlitiun  of  Gray'a  Worka,  wbieh  the  Unireraity  of  Canbrtdf*  publiahcd  at 
ita  own  expenaa.  Lord  Bjrron  did  not  admira  thia  renerabl*  poet  the  lam 
for  each  cnticiam  aa  tha  fnllowtnf :— '•  AfYcr  are  have  paid  our  ^rmiai  bomafa 
to  iha  barda  of  Greace  aud  or  ancient  Latram,  we  are  tnvitetl  ip  ^mitemplata 
the  literary  aud  poetical  digDiiv  of  modem  Italy.  If  the  influence  of  lAefr 
peraoaaMNi  and  of  lAetr  example  ahould  prevail,  ■  airiMir  and  ateady  lifht 
may  be  relumincd  and  difTuaed  amonrat  «a,  a  lif  ht  which  may  once  Bf  aia 
conduct  tha  powera  of  our  rieinr  poeta  from  wiW  ttSiHmf  woTid«,yrom  rinrfa, 
rapids  attd  uitcomettd prod*0nion$,  from  au  overarrninf  prpaumplion,aiMl 
fmm  the  dcluaiea  conceit  of  a  pre-eaiabliahed  repntatmn,  to  the  labor  of 
thought,  to  patient  and  repealed  rvviaion  of  what  tbey  wnte,  to  a  iwaiaaea 
for  ihcmaeiere  and  for  an  enlifhtaned  public,  and  to  the  flsad  MsbeudiBf 
pnnciptaa  of  lef  itimata  eompoaiUoQ."— Prf/het  to  Or«p.] 

T  [I>r.  Tboroaa  Brown,  prafaaao*  noral  phfloaophy  ia  tha  Unirarahj  of 
Edinburfh,  who  died  in  lOO.] 

•  [Aathor  of  ••  WaOaet,  or  Um  r^vai  af  Falkflrh,**  ••  Margam  of  Aajaa,** 
ami  other  poema.] 

S  [Mim  Mary  Roaml  iritfeid,  author  of  -  Chriailoa.  or  Uia  Maid  of  tha 
South  Beaa."  •*  WalUnxtoa  Hall,'*  -  Our  Vilta«t,*'  St  .  ftc] 

IS  [Mim  Ebia  Ffaaeia  puhliiliatl. ta  Itli, •* 8«r  WdUhmt  d»  Wavwtoy;  ar 
tha  Rndal  £«•.**] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


1    ! 


I  will  now  retora  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarka.  whom  I  honestly  take  to  be 
John  Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements, 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  "  City  of  the 
Plague,*'  *'  Isle  of  Palms/'  and  other  productions.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  namins  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy 
which  has  induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of 
Don  Juan.  Upon  the  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  per- 
haps recall  to  mind  that  I  merely  express  an  opinion  long 
ago  enlertaioed  and  specified  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James 
U^Kgi'  which  he  the  ssiid  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary 
to  the  law  of  pens,  showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year 
1814,  as  he  himself  informed  me  in  his  answer,  telhng  me 
}  by  way  of  apology  that  "  he'd  be  d— -d  if  he  could  help  it ;" 
and  1  am  not  conscious  of  any  thing  like  **  envy**  or  **  ex- 

I    ac^rhatinn**  at  this  moment  whinh  ind 


acerbation"  at  this  moment  which  induces  me  to  think  bet- 
ter or  worse  of  Souther,  WorJsworth.  and  Colehdse  as 
poets  than  I  do  now.  although  I  do  know  one  or  two  tninga 
more  which  have  added  to  my  contempt  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals. 

And,  in  return  for  Mr.  Wilson's  invective.*  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  asking  one  question ;  Did  he  never  com- 
pose, recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms, 
(of  what  nature  this  aeponent  saith  not,)  in  certain  jovial 
meetings  of  the  youth  of  Edmburgh  T»  It  is  not  that  I  think 
any  great  harm  if  he  did ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
depends  upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it  be  meant 
to  throw  ndicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  is  a  sin  :  if  it  be 
intended  to  burlesque  the  profane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a 
moral  truth,  it  is  none,  if  it  were,  the  Cnhehevers*  Creeds 
the  many  political  parodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
and  liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion by  Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real 
extract  from  Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of  a  damning  nature. 
But  I  wish  to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and 
t/  he  haSf  vAy  Ac  should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  por- 
tions of  Don  Juan  ?— Did  no  *'  parody  profitne"  appear  in 
anv  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  T 

I  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  snort  article, 
repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and 
so  liltle  on  the  **  crying,  left-hand  fallings  off  and  national 
defections''  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  said 
this,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  defend  Dun  Juan,  or  any 
other  "/totiif"  poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt. 
And  althougn  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  i:i 
this  instance  treated  me  with  candor  or  consideration,  I 
trust  that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally 
will  prove  that  I  bear  him  as  little  malice  as  I  really  be- 
lieve at  the  bottom  of  Mm  heart  he  bears  towards  me  ;  but  the 
duties  of  an  editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gatherer,  are  para- 
mount and  peremptory.    I  have  done. 

BYRON. 


Note  [C] — Lord   Bacon's  Atothsojib. 
675.* 


See 


BACON'S  APOTHEGMS. 


91. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  famous 
painter,  painting  in  the  Dope's  cha- 
pel the  portraiture  oi  hell  and 
damned  souLs,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  so  like  a  cardinal 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it :  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pope 
Clement,  humbly  praying  it  might 
be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him. 
Why,  you  know  very  well  I  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  hell. 


OBSBRVATIOXfS. 


This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but 
of  the  pope's  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 


I  r"Oh!T  h«*«  had  th«  raotl  amusin;  iMler  from  Hojrf,  the  Ettrich 
minstrel  aDii  ahepberU.  He  vmnta  me  to  recommend  him  to  Murrmj;  atnl, 
■peakini;  of  hia  preaent  bookaeiler,  vhoac  '  billa'  are  never  *  lifteil,*  he  adda, 
totidetn  vcrMa,  *God  d— n  him,  and  ihem  both.*  I  Uug^iad.and  to  voiiid 
JDU  loo,  at  the  vaj  in  which  thia  ezermtioii  ia  intrDduced.  The  nid  Hogf 
la  a  itranre  beinif,  but  of  ffrcat,  thoii|rii  uocouth,  powera,  I  think  very 
hi^ljr  of  him  ai  a  Doet ;  but  he,  aitd  half  ol  ihcae  Scotch  and  Lake  irou- 
badon  arc  apoiled  Djr  liviof  io  liitla  circlea  and  petty  ■ocietita."— Byron 
Lertrrt.] 

9  [TkU  ia  one  of  the  many  miatakaa  into  vhieh  bit  diatanee  from  tba  eeeo* 
oflitcrarv  operutiona  ltd  bim.  The  ranilaman,  to  whom  the  hoMile  artietc 
m  the  Ma^aiiiM  ia  h«re  attributed,  baa  Mvar,  aith<r  then  or  •(««•,  wnttan 
upon  tha  aubject  pf  the  noble  poal'a  chancier  «r  ivaiiia.  witbeut  finiv  **"^ 


1». 

Alexander  alVer  ilie  bBttle  oT 
Granieum,  had  very  great  oflera 
made  him  by  Danua.  Cootuliiag 
with  his  captains  eooccraing  theoK, 
Pannenio  said,  Sure,  I  would  BfC- 
oept  of  these  offers,  if  I  were  as 
Alexander.  Alexander  answered. 
So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  ParoftenkK 

156. 
Antigonus,  when  it  wma  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  soeh  voUeys  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  Ihe  sua, 
said.  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shmU  fight  m 
the  shade. 

10S. 
There  was  a  phiJoeopber  that 
disputed  with  Adrian  the  Emperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his 
friends  that  stood  by  aA^rwards 
said  unto  him,  Methinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day,  in  au^ u- 
ment  with  the  Emperor :  I  oould 
have  answered  better  my  aelf.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions  T 

164. 
There  was  one  that  found  a 
great  mass  of  money  digging  under 
ground  in  his  grandfather's  house, 
and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  lo  the  emperor 
that  he  had  found  such  treasure. 
The  emperor  made  a  rescript  thus: 
Use  it.  He  wnt  back  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  state 
or  condition  could  use.  The  em- 
peror writ  a  new  rescript  thus: 
Abuse  it. 

178. 
One  of  the  seven  wbs  wont  to 
say,  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs : 
where  the  small  flies  were  caught, 
and  the  great  break  through. 


An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De- 
mosthenes, The  Athenians  will  kill 
you  if  they  wax  mad.  Demos- 
thenes rephed,  And  they  will  kill 
you,  if  they  be  in  good  sense. 

981. 
There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  iookin|f  into  the 
nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him, 
That  he  was  mire  mingled  with 
blood. 

71. 
There  was  a  king  of  Hunnry 
took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and  kcf4 
him  prisoner :  whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son  the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armor  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only  m 
writing — Vide  mmm  hete  ait  veetvffin 
tui  1  Know  now  whether  this  be 
thy  son's  coat  1 


It  wee  after  the  biMtje 
of  lasua  and  dunsRike 
•iege  of  Trie,  aol  m« 
immediaiely  mhm  th» 
peaaaM  of  the  Cmu- 
COS,  that  this  is  eaal  to 
have  occni  red. 


This  WBS  moi  sajd  ^ 
Auttgootts.  tait  by  a 
Spartao,  prrvKnsiy  to 
Ihe  baulc  of  TfctnM 
pytoe. 


This  hap^ned  oodrr 
Augustus  Ctea^,  anJ 
not  dunug  the  ro^  of 
Adrian. 


JThis  happened  to  ihe 
father  of  flerodes  At!:- 
cus.  and  the  answer  was 
made  by  the  Emppior 
yerva^  who  deserxni 
that  his  name  »hot .. 
have  been  stated  by  Umt 
"  greatest  —  utises:  — 
of  I  - 


This  WBs  seld  by  Ana^ 
charsis  the  Scytluan, 
and  a^  by  a  Greek. 


Thtewas  mtmiA  «y 
Demasthencc.  bok  t» 
Demostheace  Uy  t^ 


This  was  net  satM  of 
Caitts,  (Caligula.  I  py^ 
tume,  IS  mtended  by 
Caius.)  but  of  T\Urm* 


This  refkly  wee  set 
made  by  a  kme  e<  iht^ 
gmgj,  but  sent  \y  Kjcb* 
ardfthe  First,  Coor  i^ 
Lion,  of  England  to  the 
Pope,  wiih  the  breast- 
plate of  the  bishop  of 
BeanvBia. 


to  a  feeling'  of  adia iration  m CBlhonaalk  u it  la tiwmjt  tlwpiiiT  $mA  pr^mi- 
fully  cxprcaaed.— AToorc] 

S  [The  allufifin  here  ii  to  ncae  d««  fanLa<iwi  re ?>■»«<  vlkek  hmA  ^mm 
circulated  by  the  radical  prvaa,  M  iha  uom  «hc>  Mr.  W  4hc«  was  fc.  .:•«<»> 
date  for  the  Chair  of  MonJ  Philoaopby  la  the  tmewwlr  f*  Edwbvf^l 

«  [•*  Orderrd  Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  th»e  aneiiit<an)  tA  c»py  aM  arew  «r 
eiflit  apothc^nu  of  Bacon,  m  which  1  have  detected  eiKfe  thuwleiB  w  « 
•cboollHiy  mijfht  deiecl,  r«tbrr  th.iii  coiamii.  Voch  u»  the  ••/«•  *.  Vra«l 
must  they  be,  when  luch  ai  lean  itumMr  tw  tlirir  nnuakv*  nt  mMftRt«ane*«*t 
I  will  go  to  bed.  for  1  SihI  th«(  i  |:row  cyviraL*'— .Birnin  t>mr^  ^^  ^  \tn, 

S  [**  If  pans  allure  ilwe,  thuik  bww  Baean  ahiaad. 

The  mimmi,  brighlaM,  i— —el  of  qi«aktil.**-"^^>»  ] 
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867. 
0eaiMriu9,klfiffofMacedon,had       This  did  mot  happen 
«  petition  ot^redhim  divers  times    to  Demetrius,  but   to 
by  an  old  1%'oman,  and  answered  he    PkiHp  King  of  Mace> 
had  no  leisure;  whereupon   the    don. 
woman  said  aloud,  Why  then  give 
over  to  be  king. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incorrect  in  his 
citations  from  history,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  what 
reiranls  so  great  a  name  (however  trifling)  to  support  the 
assertion  by  such  facts  as  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
Thev  are  but  trifles,  and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy 
would  be  whipped,  (if  still  m  the  fourth  form  :)  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  dozen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  super- 
ficial writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton :— "  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  muck  deeper  retearck  than 
is  imagined,  and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  literature 
and  customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  ttnt/  de/rree  of  penetration 
and  comprehension.**!  For  another  distinfruishM  estimony 
to  Voltaire*s  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  Lird  Hol> 
Iand*s  excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  vol.  I.  p.  215.  edition  of  I817.« 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  **  a  shallow  fellow,**  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  **a 
drttnken  song  ;**— a  mAooJ  (a«  it  is  called,  I  presume,  from 
their  education  being  still  incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  dec.  Itc.  &c.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire,  "  Vmu  pleurex**'  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancred :— a  fchool,  the  apostate  li**es  of  whose  renega- 
does,  with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their 
convenient  treachery  in  politics— in  the  record  of  their 
accumulated  pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  actionM 
(were  all  their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal 
or  approach  the  sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Calas,  by 
that  great  and  unequalled  genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
"the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced,"*  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
miitlre  in  <*ondemning  gmeraH^  the  greatest  genius  of 
France  for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the 
highest  of  England  has  been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was 
Bacon  a  greater  intellect  than  Newton? 

CAMPBELL.i 

Being  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  as  trifling  in  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Campbell.  But  I  do  this  in  good-will,  and 
trust  it  IK  ill  be  so  taken.  If  any  thini?  could  add  to  my 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  iu  existing 
Grub-street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are,— 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  J  lu/ey,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  "his  leading  characters  from  SmoOetir  Anstey's 
Bath  Guide  was  published  in  17M.  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker  (the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha, 
Ac.  4ic.  cwU  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  SmoVetrs 
last  reridenee  at  Leghorn  in  1770— ••  Argal,**  if  there  has  been 
anr  borrowing,  Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the 
debtor.  I  refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  in  his  lives  of 
Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  the  life  of  Cowper  (note 
to  page  U6.  vol.  vii.)  that  be  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper 
aUttdes  in  these  lines  :— 

"  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  God  a  cAmtcA,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn.** 

The  Calvinist jneaot  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Femey, 
with  its  inscription  "  I>eo  erexit  Voltaire.** 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
■peare  thus  :— 


I  ONwr«*iif«  t. 

t  rTilt  VnlMtr*  BppMWwI.  then  w»  no  aatioa  man  ifnermnt  of  iU 
iMi#hbon*  liicraiart  thtn  tb«  Tmth.  Ha  llrat  expowd,  and  th«n  cor- 
recletJ,  Utl»  MfUct  in  hU  coiinirxmcn.  Titvr*  ii  no  wriin  to  vbom  th« 
ftulhon  »f  olh«r  n*lion«,  »«p«>cially  of  England,  ar«  m  indrbtrd  for  ihr.  »x- 
tciMtoa  of  ihfa  ram*  in  f ranee,  and,  thrwijb  France,  io  Earopc.  Th«r« 
in  no  cf«i«  wb«  baa  einleyad  mef*  tinw,  wfi,  iofanuity,  and  diiifinca  in 
ymmoliaf  tba  Itlarvy  iniareoaraa  b«lWMn  eouairy  aiid  oountry.  and  in 
calabrMlniP  in  «ii*  laiiKV«|r*  <!**  triuapba  »r  anoibcr.  Yei,  hj  a  siranvv 
CUality.  ba  ia  eonataailv  reprtwntad  ai  ibe  cnamy  of  all  liieratiirr  btu  bit 
nwn-  aad  Bpaniardu,  CnfUabm«n,  and  lialiant  tic  with  tmch  other  in  in- 
unigktng  afainat  bla  o«eaaional  •lancratioa  of  faulty  paMa<«t;  tbr  attthnn 
nf  »hicb,  till  ba  poinlad  out  ibair  naaatiea,  ware  hardly  known  beyond  tba 
e^tmuj  in  wbieb  ibatr  lai^aft  ««a  ipokan.  Tboae  who  feci  Mieh  indifna- 
ihw  at  bia  laianprMf oiaiioni  and  evaraifbia,  would  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 


*^  To  gild  refined  sold,  to  paint  the  rose, 
Or  add  fresh  perfume  fo  the  violet." 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  is 
as  follows  :— 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  ?t7y, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,**  he—King  John, 

A  ffreat  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  he  should 
also  ne  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a  Parnassian  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  ''borrowing:**  a  poet  had  better 
borrow  anv  thing  (excepting  money)  than  the  thoughts  of 
another— tney  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  it  is 
very  hard,  having  been  the  lender^  to  be  denounced  as  the 
debtor,  as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  **  honor  amount  thieves,**  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due,— none  can  aflbrd  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who.  with  a  hiffh 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a  fame  which  cannot  Be 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Rogers)  who 
can  be  reproached  (and  «•  him  it  is  indeed  a  reproach)  with 
having  written  too  Httle. 

Raoennitt,  Jan.  5,  1891. 


ihw  at  bia  laianprMfoiaiioni  and  evaraifbta, 
due*  •  critic  in  any  Modam  Unfaan.  wba.  in  in 


Unfaan,  wba,  in  apaakinc  of  forairn  lilcratuK, 
candiaikn  Voiuira;  ask  -" 


I  tb*7  ctftaialjr  oavar 


CoNTBIlSATlONa     OP     LoKD     BtRON>    At    RBLATVO    BT 

TooMAB  Mbdwin,  B^,  comtarbd  with  a  Por-> 

TION  OF   ma   LoRI>BHIP*8  CORRBBPONDBNCB. 

The  volume  of  "  Lord  Byron's  Conversations"  with  Mr. 
Medwin  contains  several  statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship's  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  his  general  character,  rather  than  resort  to 
any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been  ex- 
ceedingly averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  ap- 
peal upon  the  occasion  is  become  a  positive  duty  on  his 
part,  he  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  in 
opposing  to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord 
Byron's  own  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  brief  notes 
of  necessary  explanation. 

Capt.  MsDwiif,  p.  107. 

**  Murray  offered  roe,  of  his  own  accord,  10002.  a  canto 
for  Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to  5001.  on  the  plea 
of  piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  mto 
two,  because  I  happened  to  say  something  at  the  end  of  the 
third  canto  of  having  done  so." 

Loan  Btron's  Lbttbr. 


"  Dear  MWrroy, 

"  /  hone  copied  and  eat  the  third  cemio  of  Don  Juan 
IHTO  TWO,  beeamse  it  was  too  Umgy  amd  I  ttXl  yoa  this  hefore- 
handf  ftceouM,  in  ease  of  anf  redtomng  between  you  ana  me, 
these  two  are  onlf  to  go  for  oil  B,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and  in  fact  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  first ; 
so  fwiMMAer,  that  I  hues  not  made  this  division  to  DOURLB  imOfi 
Tou,  bat  mereif  to  suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  asaect  o/the 
thing.  I  should  have  served  pou  a  prettf  triek  if  I  had  seat  90U, 
for  CMS^,  coMfe*  offiftf  stt 


Capt.  Mbdwiw,  p.  109. 

**  I  don*t  wish  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  but  it  seems  in- 
evitable. I  had  no  reason  to  be  plcaeed  with  him  the  other 


voold  ba  abia  to  diaeovar  ona  wbo  to  tboaa  qualitiaa  unitaa  ao  macb  aagmeitj 
and  livalin^M.  Hu  CMmica  woaM  ibin  parauatle  oa  that  aoeb  aanbaraaea 
of  wit  impliaa  a  want  of  information  ;  bot  ibay  only  aueccad  ia  abawui|r  that 
a  want  ol  wit  by  no  naana  impiim  an  tauberasea  of  uJormMtioo.'-ItOrd 
Rottamd.^ 

S  **  (I  aat  u«p  Trai  qua  l*hoaa*ur  m»  Tai 

Que  la  Toua  adotai,  qua  )a  trout  abandonna, 
Qiia  )a  ivaofiea  k  rom,  qua  voua  ia  d^airei. 
Qua  aeiia  una  aotra  la« . . .  Zaira,  mm*  •Jnirta  /**— 

^MTt,  acta  IT.  ae.  ii. 

«  Popa,  in  8paiica*a  Anaedolaa,  p.  IS8.    lfa]oM*a  tditioa. 

S  r**  Raad  Cbmpball*a  Poaca.  Conaetad  To«i*a  aiipa  of  iba  pa.  Anad 
wwa,  ibotti^— atyla  aflaeud— bal  bia  dafanea  af  Popa  ia  ftonooa.  Ta  ba 
anat,  it  ia  bia  own  raaaa  too,— bat  no  maiiar,  it  ia  vary  food,  aad  daaa  blMl 
gnml  cVMtit."— Bpran  Diarft  Jan.  iO,  IBtl.J 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


day.  Galignani  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right of  my  works,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege 
ofprinting  them  in  France.  I  might  have  made  my  own 
terms,  and  put  the  money  in  my  own  pocket ;  instead  of 
which,  I  enclosed  Galignani's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
that  he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did 
so,  very  advantageously  for  his  own  interest ;  but  never 
had  the  complaisance,  the  common  politeness,  to  thank  me, 
or  acknowledge  my  letter.*' 


Lord  Btrom's  Letter. 

"  RmennAf  9bre  4,  1890. 
"  /  have  received  /rem  Mr.  Gahgnani  the  emdoeed  letters^ 
duplicate* J  and  receipt! ^  which  toiU  explain  themselvee.  Am  the 
poenu  are  your  property  by  purchase^  rights  and  justice,  all 
matters  op  publication,  4rc.  4-c.  are  for  tou  to  decide 
UPON.  /  know  not  haw  far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  G.*s  request 
might  he  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  not  be  honest.  In  case 
you  choose  to  arrange  with  him  I  enclose  the  permits  to  you,  onii 
in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business  altogether.  I  sign 
them  merely  to  enable  you  to  exert  the  power  you  justly  possess 
more  properly.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  further,  except 
in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters,  ^c.  ^c, 
are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes  thereof.  If  you  can  cheek  these 
foreign  pirates,  do  ;  if  not,  put  the  perwtissive  papers  in  thejire. 
'I  can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever  but  to  secure  to  you  your 
property.'* 

Note.— Mr.  Murray^  derived  no  advantafre  from  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importance 
here  ascribed  to  it,  and  therefore  was  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect :  the  documents  alluded  to  are  still  in  his 
possession. 


Capt.  Mbdwih,  pp.  169-1 71. 

**  Murray  has  long  prevented  the  *  Quarterly*  from  abusing 
me.  Some  of  their  bullies  have  had  their  fingers  itching 
to  be  at  me  ;  but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  set-to. 

"  Murray  and  I  have  dissolved  all  connection :  he  had 
the  choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was 
no  hesitation  which  way  he  should  decide :  the  Admiralty 
carried  the  day.  Now  for  the  Quarterly :  their  batteries 
will  be  opened :  but  I  can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have 
been  letting  off  lots  of  squibs  and  crackers  against  me,  but 
they  only  make  a  noise  and  *  *  *." 

** '  Werner'  was  the  last  book  Murray  published  for  me, 
and  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly's  article  on 
my  Plays,  when  '  Marino  Faliero'  was  noticed  for  the  first 
time.** 

• 
Lord  Btrok's  Lbttbr. 

"  Genoa,  lObre  25, 1892. 
"  /  had  sent  yarn  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  hoeing  re- 
solved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  but  who 
con  control  his  fate  f  *  Galignani,*  to  whom  my  English  studies 
are  confined,  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one  ha^  of  U  in  his 
indefatigable  weekly  compilation,  and  as,  *  like  honor,  it  come  unr 
looked  for,*  I  have  looked  through  it.  I  must  say  that  upon  the 
VTHOLZ—that  is,  the  whole  of  the  ralp  which  I  have  read  {for 
the  other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of  Oal.*s  next  week's  eireidar) 
— Hf  is  certainly  handsome,  emd  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair." 

Note.— The  passage  about  the  Admiralty  is  unfounded  in 
fact,  and  no  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than  to  mark  its 
absurdity ;  and  with  regard  to  toe  "  Quarterly  Review,"  his 
lordship  weU  knew  that  it  was  established,  and  constantly 
conducted,  on  principles  which  absolutely  excluded  Mr. 
Murray  from  all  such  interference  and  influence  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  "  Conversations." 


Capt.  Midwih,  p.  168. 

**  Because  I  gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my  poems,  he  want- 
ed to  make  mo  believe  that  I  had  made  him  a  present  of 
two  others,  and  hinted  at  some  lines  in  *  English  Bards* 
that  were  certainly  to  the  point.  But  I  have  altered  ray 
mind  considerably  upon  that  subject :  as  I  once  hinted  to 
him,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  roan  should  not  profit  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brain  as  well  as  that  of  hi«  brow,  &c. ;  besides, 
I  was  poor  at  that  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandizing 
booksellers." 


Lord  Btror*  i 

"  Dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  offer  is  Uberal  in  t 
the  two  poems  eon  possibly  be  w     I 
will  not.     You  are  most  welcoa 
collected  volumes,  without  any  r     i 
whatever. 


"P.  S.—!  have  enclosed  ye 
cidents  by  the  way.— I  wish  r 
mine  ;  it  is  not  from  a  disdain 
present  superfluity  of  his  treasm 
to  worship  htm-^  what  is  n 


"  To  J.  Murray,  Esq." 

Note.— The  above  letti 
guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Mi 
Corinth  and  Parisina,  whi 
a  short  interval,  presentee' 
Lord  Byron  was  aflerw 
earnest  persuasion,  to  ai 
Murray  has  his  lordship* 
the  two  pieces  according 


Capt. 

"  Murray  pretends  to 
and  pleads  poverty;  b 
problematical  to  me,  pi 

**Mr.  Murray  is  teni 
He  is  afraid  of  my  wri 
a  tender  regard  for  hi 
look  of  any  new  aoqu' 
mine,  till  he  has  seei 
faces;  id  est,  dispo 
former  works.    I  doi 
without  Douglas  Kir 
and  kindest  friend, 
ray." 

Note.— In  the  nui 
yearly  from  Lord  By 
customed  to  restrair 
has  any  tendency 
out :  the  incongruit; 
of  Mr.  Murray  havi' 
right  of  his  lordshi 
of  15,000/.,  vis. 

ChUde  Harold 


Giaour     - 
Bride  of  Ab^ 
Corsair    • 
Lara 

Siege  of  Cm 
Parisina 
Lament  of ' 
Manfred 
Beppo      - 
Don  Juan, 

Doge  of  Yi 

Sardanapa 

Mazeppa 

ChUlon 

Sundries 


**  My  differ 
purchased '  ( 
he  sent  me 
WeU ;  after 


But  I  shall 
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NoTB.— Mr.  Marniy  of  course  cannot  Answer  n  statement 
which  he  does  not  see ;  but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  anjr 
inoiilptUon  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed.  He  has  written  twice  to  Captain  Medwin*s  pub- 
Usher*  desiring,  as  art  act  of  justice,  to  have  the  passage 
printed  cnttre  in  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  ra  the 
mean  lime  to  be  favored  with  a  copy  of  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that 
It  accuses  hini  of  endeavoring  to  take  some  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage of  Lord  Byron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for 
stating  the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecunuiry  dimculties,  immediately  forwarded  1,500/. 
to  him,  Willi  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum  should  be 
St  his  service  in  a  few  months ;  and  that,  if  such  assistance 
should  not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  would  be  ready  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for  his  use. 

The  (ollowing  is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
offer. 

«'  Xnftm&r  litk,  1815. 

**  I  return  yo«  your  bHU  not  accepted,  hut  eertainlif  not 
VKROivoRK  D.  Your  preteHi  t^ffer  ia  a  /avor  mAicA  /  wou/d  accept 
Jrvm  you  ij  I  accepted  euchfrom  oay  num.  Hud  eucK  been  my  m- 
tention.  I  can  assure  you  I  would  have  aeked  you  fairly  and  as 
freely  as  you  wouidgwe  ;  and  t  cajmot  «ay  tMre  of  my  confidence 
or  vaur  emduet.  'Hie  circumstances  wh%ch  induce  me  to  part 
with  my  bookst  though  suMciently  are  not  immeoiatily  pressing. 
/  have  made  up  my  mind  to  them^  emd  there  is  an  end.  Had  I 
been  disposed  to  trespass  on  your  kituUuss  in  this  way,  it  wouid 
kmte  hern  before  now  ;  but  /mi  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  declining  it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human 
nature,  in  a  different  Hght  from  that  in  which  1  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  it. 

'*  Believe  me^  very  truly ^ 

"  ViMir  ohUged  and  faithful  servant. 
**  BYRON. 
**  To  John  Murray,  Bs^.» 

NoTB.r.That  nothinff  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
friendly  sentiments  will  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 
joined, the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship's valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  his  deoeased  master's 
moel  confidential  friends. 

Lord  Bteor's  Lsttbbs. 

'*  Ifoy  8th,  1819. 
**  /  have  a  great  respect  for  your  food  and  gentlemanly 
ouatiHeSt  and  return  yotir  personat  friendship  towards  me. 
****•*.  You  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whose 
esteem  u  wforth  haaingf  and  of  none  men  (however  useless  it  may 
ba)iham 

'*  YoMTj,  wry  tmfcr, 

**BYHOy.» 

*•  MisseXonghi,  Feb.  95, 18S4. 
'*  /  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you  state 
a  report  of  a  eattre  on  Mr.  Gifford  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said 
to  be  written  by  MB,  but  that  Yov  do  not  believe  it;  1  dare  say 
you  do  not,  nor  anybody  else,  I  should  think.  Whoever  asserts 
that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  Gifford, 
hes  M  his  throat :  1  always  regarded  him  as  my  literary  father, 
and  myself  us  his  prodigal  son.  (f  any  such  composition  exists, 
it  is  noar  of  mine.  You  know,  as  weU  as  anybody,  upon  whom 
/  hate  or  have  not  written,  and  YOU  also  know  whether  they  do 
or  did  not  deserve  the  same--and  so  much  for  such  matters. 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  hear  seme  news  from  this 
part  of  Greece,  {which  is  most  liahle  to  invasion,)  but  mm  wiB 
hear  enough  through  public  and  private  channels,  on  that  head.  I 
wUl,  however,  gtve  yon  the  events  of  a  week,  mingling  miy  own 
private  peculiar  with  the  public,  for  we  are  A«f e  jumbled  a  bttle 
together  at  present. 

••  On  Sunday,  (the  15th,  I  believe,)  1  had  a  strong  and  sudden 
eonvulstoe  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  motionless, 
for  some  strongmen  could  not  hold  me ;  but  whether  it  was  rpi- 
iepsy,  catalepsy,  eaehezy,  apoplexe,  or  what  otl 
the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  it  was 


all  that, 
fruit  matter,  but 


for  to „ — ,  ^ 

Upsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy,  apoplexe,  or  what  other  ezy  or  epsy, 
the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  it  was  spasmodu  or  ner^ 
vous,  4-e.,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  of. 
On  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  mv  tables,  no  rfif- 
^  ^but  the  blood  cmOdnot  be  stopped  ttU  eleven  at  night, 

ithry  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery  for  my  temporal  safe- 
ty,} and  neUhrr  styptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterise  the  orifice 
t%U  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

**On   T^enday,  a  Turkish  bri^  of  war  ran  m  shore.     On 
Wedneedaff,  great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her,  though 

Ceded  by  her  consorts,  the  TVirir  burned  her,  and  retired  to 
ms.    On  Thursday,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suhotes 
and  Ike  Frank  guard  at  tke  arsenal ;  a  Swedish  oj^ar  an* 


kiUeA,  and  a  SuUote  severely  wounded,  and  a  general  fight  ex-    i 
peeted,  and  vrith  some  difficulty  prevented.     On   Friday,   the 
officer  buried,  and  Cmtain  Parry's  English  artificers  mutinied,    , 
under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  ere  for  quit- 
ting the  country—they  may.     On  Saturday,  we  had  the  smartest   \ 
shock  of  an  earthquake  whtch  I  remember,  {and  I  have  felt  thirty,    j 
sHght  or  smart,  at  different  periods;  they  are  common  in  the    | 
Mediterranean,)  and  the  whole  army  discharged  their  arms,  upon   \ 
the  same  principle  that  savages  beat  dnuns  or  howl,  during  an    i 
eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  it  was  a  rare  scene  altogether.     If  you  had   1 
but  seen  the  English  Johnnies,  who  had  never  been  out  of  a  Crck-    ^ 
ney  workshop  before,  nor  will  again  if  they  can  help  tt !    And  on 
Sunday  we  heard  that  the  Vixier  is  come  down  to  Larissa  with 
one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  men.  \ 

"  In  coming  here  I  had  two  escapes,-^from  the  7\u-ks,  (one  of  i 
my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterwards  releeued,)  and  the  other  ^ 
from  shipwreck ;  we  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  Scrophes,  i 
(ulands  near  the  coast.)  \ 

**  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  of  eight  and 
twenty  T\irkish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  end  sent 
them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  charges.  One  little 
girl  of  nine  years  old,  who  proposes  remaining  vnth  me,  I  shall 
{if  I  live)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  to  Eng- 
land, and  adopt  her.  Her  name  is  Hato  Hatagee  ;  she  is  a  very 
pretty  lively  child.  AU  her  brothers  were  hiSed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  she  herself  and  her  mother  were  spared  by  special  favor, 
and  owing  to  her  extreme  youth,  she  being  then  but  five  or  six 
years  old. 

"  JIfy  health  is  rather  better,  and  I  can  ride  about  again. 
My  «^ce  here  is  no  sinecure — so  wuiny  parties  and  difficulties 
of  every  kind ;  but  I  wiU  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Marrocordati 
is  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all  in  hu  power  ;  but  his  situa- 
tion is  perplexing  in  the  extreme :  still  we  have  great  hopes  of 
the  success  of  the  contest.  You  will  hear,  however,  more  cf 
public  news  from  pieniyof  quarters,  for  I  have  little  time  to  write. 
Believe  me, 

»•  your*,  4^.  dc. 
"iV.  B. 

"  To  John  Murray,  Bsq.^ 


Lkttbb  or  LoBD  Byboh's  Valbt. 

*' Missolonghi,  AprU^i,  16S4. 
**S&, 
"  Forgive  me  for  lAt«  intrusion  which  I  iumd  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  writing  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  the  mel- 
ancholy news  of  my  Lord  Byron,  who  is  no  more.  He  departed 
this  miseraUe  life  on  the  19M  of  April,  after  an  illness  of  only 
ten  days.  His  lordship  began  by  a  nervous  fever,  and  terminated 
with  on  infiammation  on  the  brain,for  want  of  being  bled  in  time, 
which  hu  lordship  refused  till  it  was  too  late.  I  have  sent  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  LeiglCs  letter  enclosed  in  yours,  which  I  think  would 
be  better  for  you  to  open  and  explain  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  I  fear 
the  contents  of  the  letter  will  be  too  uiuch  for  her.  And  you  wtU 
piease  to  inform  Lady  Byron  and  the  Honorable  Miss  Byron, 
whom  1  am  wished  to  see  when  I  return  with  my  lord's  effects,  and 
his  dear  and  noAie  remains :  Sir,  you  will  please  manage  m  the  mild' 
est  way  possible,  or  J  am  much  afraid  of  the  consequences. 
Sir,  you  will  please  rive  my  duly  to  Lady  Byron ;  hoping  she 
will  allow  me  to  see  her,  by  aiy  lord's  particular  wish,  and  Miss 
Byron  likewise.  Please  to  excuse  aU  defects,  for  1  scarcely 
know  what  I  either  say  or  do,  for  after  twenty  years*  service 
with  my  lorii,  he  was  mere  to  me  than  a  father,  and  I  am  too 
much  distressed  to  mow  give  a  correct  account  of  every  particu- 
lar, which  I  hope  to  do  at  my  arrival  in  England.— Sir,  uou 
will  likewise  have  the  goodness  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Captain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
family  and  titU,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  send  him  a  Hne.  But 
fou.  Sir,  will  please  to  explain  to  him  all  particulars,  as  I  have 
not  time,  as  the  express  is  now  ready  to  make  his  voyage  day  and 
wight  tiU  he  arrives  m  Lendon.—l  must.  Sir,  praying  forgive- 
ness, and  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  so  far  ellige  me 
as  to  execute  aU  my  wishes,  which  I  am  well  convinced  you  wiU 
not  refuse. 

»  I  remain.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  oftfiwNl  and  very  humble  servant, 
"  W.  FLETCHER, 
**  Valet  to  the  late  L.  B.for  twenty  years. 

"  P.  S.—l  mention  my  name  and  eapaeity  that  you  may  f«- 
wsember  and  forgive  this,  when  uou  remember  the  quantity  of  times 
I  have  been  at  your  house  in  Albamarle-street. 

•*  To  John  Murray,  Esq.** 

NoTB.— Other  letters  from  Lord  Byron,  of  the  same  teaor 
and  forve  with  these  now  produced,  might  have  been  added. 
Bat  it  is  presumed  that  these  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
in  the  present  case,  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
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others,  that  desultory,  ex>parte  eooTemtions,  even  if  ao* 
curately  reported,  will  often  conrey  imperfect  and  erroneoiis 
notions  of  the  speaker's  real  sentiments. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 
AUemtmrU  Street, 
dOtkOcL  1894. 


Capt.  Uidwir,  p.  170. 

**  My  differences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  be 
purchased  *  Cain,'  *  The  Two  Foscaii,'  and  *  Sardanapalus,' 
he  sent  roe  a  deed,  which  yon  may  remember  witnessing. 
Well ;  after  its  return  to  England,  it  was  disooTcred  that 
it  coiiffltiicrf  a  clmtt  wkich  As4  bttn  iKtr9iMcei  wnlhmt  sw 


eUagekfwkiek  I  te«W  wt^aOf  to  ^er  Mr.  Jfbr- 
rmr  •U  iqr  fmtmt  epsytwfiwM.    But  I  Shall  tale  do  notice 

Note.— The  words  fai  italic  are  those  which  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  two  first  editions  of  Captain  Medwin^s  book, 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  has  received  from  the  publMter 
after  the  foregoing  statement  was  printed.  He  has  oohr  to 
obserre  upon  the  subject,  that  on  referring  to  the  deed  in 
question,  no  such  clause  is  to  be  found ;  that  this  instnuneot 
was  ncned  in  London  1^  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kmnand,  as 
Lord  Brrron*s  |»ocarator,  and  witnessed  by  Richard  Wil- 
liams, Ssq.,  one  of  the  partners  in  Mr.  Kinnaird*8  banking 
house ;  and  that  the  signature  of  Captain  Medwin  is  not 

fffy^id- 

J.M. 
UiVss. 


Abslabd,  18S. 

Abencernge,  flW.  576. 

Aberdeen,  town  of,  715. 

Aberdeen,  (George  Hamilton  CkmUm,) 

fourth  earl  of,  77.  438.  446. 
Abernethy.  John,  surgeon,  717. 
Abruzxi,  405. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel,  640. 8ia 
Absence,  resulU  of.  641. 
Absent  friend,  pleasure  of  defending, 

760. 
Abydos,  Bride  of,  67.  661. 
Acamania,  34. 
Acheloos,  river,  34. 
Acheron,  lake,  31. 
Acherusia,  lake,  31. 
Achilles,  his  person,  SIS.  751.    Tomb 

of,  656. 660. 
Achitophel,  610. 
Achreet  III.,  139. 
Acrocerauniaiamountains,  60. 
Acropolis  of  Amenn,  86.  723. 771. 
AcUum.  SO.  31.    Sea-flght  of.  31.  676. 
Ada.    See  Byron,  Au^sta-Ada. 
Adams.  John,  a  earner,  who  died  of 

drunkenness,  epiuph  on,  547. 
Addison,  733.  His  account  of  a  remark* 

able  dream,  653.    His  '  faint  praise,* 

760. 

*  Address,  spoken  at  the  opening  of 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,'  568. 

*  Address  intended  to  be  recited  at  the 

Caledonian  Meeting,*  566. 
'  Adieu,  the :  written  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  would  soon  die/ 
544. 

*  Adieu,  adieu !  my  natlre  shore,'  14. 
AdmiraUon,  630.  671. 

*  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul  when 


dying,'  translation  of,  380. 
Idriatfc.  the.  53. 


Adrii 

Adrersity,  733.  740. 

Adnce,  616.  755. 

iCgean  sea.  111.  463. 

iEgina,S6.  111. 

iEschylus,  his  *  Prometheus,*  908.  His 
*  Seren  before  Thebes,*  903.  Trana- 
lation  from  his  *  Prometheus  Vino- 
tus,'300.    His*  Persians' quoted,  647. 

iCsietes,  tomb  of,  09. 

iEsop,  540. 

iCtna,  66. 

iCtoUa,  34. 

Africa  and  Africans,  described,  655. 

Agamemnon,  601. 

Age,  36.  997. 

*  Age  of  Bronse ;  or,  Carmen  Seculare 
et  Annus  baud  Mlrabilis,*  536. 

Age  of  Gold,  669. 

Ages,  changes  produced  by  thelapee  of, 

Agesllans,  170. 

Agts,  King  of  Sparta.  940. 

Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  763. 

Aglietti,  Dr.,  59.  940. 

Agostini,  Leonard,  784. 

Agrarian  law,  716. 

Ajax,96.    Sepulchre  of,  03. 658. 

Alaroanni,  941. 

Alaric,  98.  464. 

Alban  HiU.  deseriptifm  of  the,  70. 709. 

Albania,  Sd.  779. 
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Albanian  dialect  of  the  Dlyric,  speci- 
mens of,  773. 

Albanians,  theireharaeterand  manners, 
39,  33.  779.  Their  resemblance  to 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  779. 

Albano,  70. 

Albano,  Francesco,  749. 

Albion,  sensations  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  chalky  belt,  710. 

Albrizzi,  Countess,  940.  578. 

AJbrizzi,  Giuseppe,  578. 

Aibuera,  battle  of,  10. 95. 

Alcibiades,  beauty  of  his  person,  313. 
General  charm  of  his  name,  813. 
His  character,  895.  754. 

Aleinuider  the  Great,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  AjRx,  99.  657.  His  sarcoph- 
agus, 536.  His  chastity,  635. 665.  His 
reply  to  Parmcnio  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  819. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  540. 
685.  759. 

Alexander  III.,  submission  of  Barba- 
rossa  to.  780. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  his  life  quoted,  59.  His 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
58.   His  memory  dear  to  the  Italians, 

Alfonso  III.,  55,  56. 117.  480,  400.  His 
wife  Isabella,  117. 

Algiers,  614.  784. 

Alhama,  576. 

All  Pacha  of  Yanina,  portrait  of,  31.  S3. 
His  letter  in  Latin  to  Lord  Byron, 
33.  His  assassination,  33.  His  mur- 
der of  Giaffar,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Cas- 
tro, 04.    The  original  of  Lambro,  654. 

*  All  is  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,*  476. 
Alia  Hu  !  80.  005. 

Allegra,  (Lord  Byron*s  natural  daugh- 
ter.) 498. 

Alliance,  the  Holy,  540.  678. 

Alphftus,  river,  S9. 

Alpinula,  Julia,  her  death,  45.  Her  af- 
fecting epitaph,  45.  a. 

Alps,  the.  45.  60. 

Alterkirchen,  44. 

Alypius,  791. 

Amber,  susceptible  of  a  perfume,  09. 

Ambition,  49,  43.  69.  108.  314.  719. 

Ambracian  Golf,  Stanzas  written  in 
passing  the,  554.  Reflections  on  the 
past  and  present  state  of,  31. 

Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  781. 

America,  68.  401.  756. 

'  Amiti^  est  1*  Amour  sans  Ailes,*  499. 

Amulets,  the  belief  in,  universal  in  the 
East,  03. 

Anacreon,  his  *  6«Xm  XcyMv  A.rpttSmt' 
translated,  300.  His  Mwswcnaic 
vo6*  Itpatt  translated,  300.  His  mor- 
als worse  than  those  of  Ovid,  605. 

Anastasius  Macedoo,  706. 

Anastasius,  Hope's,  448. 

Ancestry,  685. 

*  And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low,* 

550. 

*  And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fUr,* 

561. 
'  And  thou  wert  sad !'  489. 
Andalusian  nobleman,  adventures  of, 

604. 
Andemach,  44. 
Andrews,  Bishop,  a  punster,  450. 


Andrews,  Miles  Peter,  esq.,  his  pro- 
logues, 441.  Some  account  of,  441.  a. 

Andromache,  543. 

Anent,  795. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  SanU  Croce,  56.  His  Sutue  of 
Moses,  519.  His  Last  Judgment,  513. 
His  copy  of  Dante,  603.  Treatment 
of,  by  Julius  il.,  308.  Nefflect  of,  by 
Leo  A. ,  51 3.    Anecdote  of,  819. 

Angelo,  St.,  Castle  of,  68. 393. 

Angiolini,  dancer,  440. 

Anger,  75.  107.  617. 

AngUng,  *  the  cruelest  and  stupidest  of 
sporU,*  745. 

Anne,  Lines  to,  545. 

Annesley,  hill  near,  485. 

AnnuiUnts,  alleged  longevity  of,  696. 

Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  765. 813. 

Anteros,  109. 

Anthony,  St.,  his  recipe  for  hot  blood, 
607. 

Antigonus,  819. 

Anti-Jacobin,  584. 

Antilochus,  tomb  of,  99.  658. 

Antinous,  his  heroic  death,  96. 

Antoninus  Pius,  700. 

Antony,  31.  His  person  described,  313. 
The  slave  of  love,  638.  678. 

Apelles,  519. 

Apennines,  60.  500. 

Apicius,  599. 

Apollo,  651. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  60. 

Appearances,  *  the  joint  on  which  good 
society  hinges,'  743. 

Appetite,  667. 

Applause,  popular,  646. 

Arabs,  Ufe  of  the,  06. 

Ararat,  Mount,  949. 

Arcadia,  773. 

Archidamus,  170. 

Archimedes,  759. 

Archipelago,  46. 189. 

Ardennes,  forest  of,  41. 

Aretino,  Pietro,  787. 

Aretino.  Leonardo,  500. 

Argos,  130. 

Argus,  Ulysses*  dog,  641. 

Argyle  Institution,  441. 

Argyro-Castro,  04. 

Ariosto,  his  portrait  by  Titian,  156. 
His  bust,  56.  783.  Contrasted  with 
Tasso,  511.  His  person  respected  by 
the  public  robber,  800. 

Aristide8,811. 

Aristipptts,  6S8. 

Aristophanes,  6S5. 

AristoUe,  61 1.755. 

Arithmetic,  poeu  of,  760. 

'  Armageddon,'  Townshend*8, 451. 

Army,  605. 

Army  tailor,  80. 

Amaouts,  or  Albanese,  779.  Their  re- 
semblance to  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, 779. 

Amo,  river,  57. 714. 

ArquA,  55.  789. 

*  Art  of  Happiness  >  Horace's.  739. 

*  A  spirit  pass'd  before  me,'  478. 

*  As  o'er  tne  cold  sepulchral  stone,*  553 
Asdrubal,  175. 

Askalon.  388. 
Asphaltes,  lake,  49. 
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Astarias,  18. 

'  AulantiM,*  Aocoant  of  Mn.  Mtnley*s, 

788. 
Athanaaian  creed,  080. 
'  Atheista  FuLminato,'  the  old  religions 

play  oC  600.  001. 
Athenttoa,  035. 

Athenians,  character  of  the/r74. 
Athens,  apostroi>he  to,  90.    Reflectioiis 

on  the  past  and  present  condition  of, 

SO.    Its  situation  and  climate.  90. 

773.    On  the  plunder  of  the  works  of 

art  at,  97. 
Athens,  Maid  of.  655. 
Atho8,Moant,90.00.    Project  for  hew- 
ing it  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  730. 
Atlas,  00. 
'  Attic  Bee,'  704. 
Atticus.  409. 
Attila,  his  harangne  to  his  ann7j>re- 

vioos  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  470. 
Aogury,  059. 
•Augusta,  Stanzas  to,>  480.    'Epistle 

to,' 480. 
Augustin,  St.,  his   confessions,    OOtt. 

701. 
Augustas  CsBsar.  479. 791. 
Auld  lang  syne,  717. 
Aurora  Borealis,  597.    *Don  Joan,'  a 

versified,  087. 
Austerlita.  battle  ot  408. 
Authors,  101. 439. 087. 
Autocrat,  709. 

Autumn,  an  English,  described,  749. 
Avarice,  *  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,' 

019.    Panegyric  on,  799. 
Ave  Maria !  049. 
Avenches,  45. 
Aventicum,  45. 
Avignon,  781. 
'  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  wo,'  500. 

*  Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens 

of  roses  :M11. 

*  A  year  ago  you  swore,'  Jtc.  573. 


BabeU  tower  of,  008. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  008. 

Bacchus,  035.  708.    Temple  of,  791. 

Back-woodsmen,  Kentuckian,  700. 

Bacon.  Friar,  his  brazen  head.  090.  The 
discoverer  of  gunpowder,  007. 

Bacon,  Lord,  048.  7M.  Essay  on  Em- 
pire, 075.  inaccuracies  in  his  Apo- 
thegms, 819.    Saying  ot  740. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  900.  Her  *  Family  Le- 
gend,' 900. 

BaiUie,  Dr.  Matthew,  717.  His  visit  to 
Lord  Byron,  003.  Remarkable  for 
plainness  of  speech.  717. 

Balgownie,  brig  of;  715. 

Baltic  405. 

Bandusian  Fountain,  799. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  19. 

Bankes.  William,  e8q.,039. 

Banshie,  superstition  of  the.  704. 

Barbarossa,  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  53.  780. 

Barings,  the,  799. 

Bamave,  Pierre- Joseph,  001. 

Barometer,  marine,  its  great  value,  001. 

Barossa,  batUe  of,  405. 

Barrataria,  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at,  117. 

Barrey,  Ludovick,  468. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  Sermons,  635. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  his  *  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great.'  171.  His  'Eventful  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,' 
171.  His  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Bvron's  description  of  a 
shipwreck.  695.  His  account  of  the 
cyanometer.  061.  And  of  the  marine 
barometer,  661. 

Barthelimi,  M.,  775. 

Baslli,  Lonl  Byron*s  Athenian  servant, 
779. 

Bashfulness,  80. 

Bath  Guide.  Anstey's,  766.  813. 

Bathurst,  Captain,  555. 


Battle,  40. 10&  197, 138.  694.  095. 

Baviad  and  Maeviad.  extinguishment  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans  by  tne.  443. 

Baxter.  Richard,  454.    His  Shove,  454. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  15. 

Bayard.  Chevalier,  391. 

Bayes,  his  expedient,  450. 

Beatrice  of  Dante,  507. 040. 

Beattie,  Dr.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 
653. 

Beauhamais,  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron*s  de- 
lineation of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
600. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George.  591. 809. 

Beauty,  90.  77, 78.  88,  89.  007.  645.  737. 
757. 

Becher,  Rev.  John,  'Answer  te  his 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn,'  419.  '  Lines  addressed  to,  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  vo  mix  more 
with  society.'  490. 

Becket.  Thomas  A,  his  tomb,  in  Canter- 
bury Catliedral,  790. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  his  residence 
at  Cintra  described,  10.  Character 
of  his  *  Vathek,'  10.  Some  account 
of,  10. 

Bed  of  Ware,  079. 

Bedlam.  794. 

Becgar's  Opera.  Gay's.  454. 484. 

Benmen,  Jacob,  his  reveries,  078. 

Belisarius.  791.  *A  hero,  conqueror, 
and  cuckold.'  038. 

Belshaxzar,  vision  oC  475.  045. 

Belshanar,  lines  to.  570. 

Benbow,  William.  397. 

Bender,  obstinacy  of  Charles  ZII.  at, 
704. 

BenUey,  Dr.  Richard.  407. 

Benzoni,  Countess,  940. 

Benzoni,  Vittor,  940. 

'  Beppo.  a  Venetian  Story,'  159. 

Beranger.  M.,  707. 

Bergami.  Princess  of  Wale&'s  courier 
and  chamberlain,  008. 

Berkeley.  Bishop,  his  skepticism  oon- 
ceming  the  existence  or  matter,  791. 

BerlinTsls.  710. 

Bernard,  St.,  monks  of,  777. 

Bernese  Alpis,  46. 

Bemi.  the  rather  of  the  Beppo  style  of 
writing.  153.  499. 

Bemis,  Abbe  de,  905. 

Bertram.  Maturin's  tragedy  ot  906. 

Betty.  William  Henry  West,  (the  young 
Roecius,)  439. 

Bigamy,  703. 

Bigotry,  16. 184. 

Bile,  energetic,  described,  674. 

Biscay,  Bay  ot  15. 

Birds,  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
inhabit  the  forms  oC  99. 

Biren,  John  Ernest,  Duke  of  Coor- 
land,  719. 

Black  Friar  of  Newstead  Abbey,  763, 
764. 

Blackburn.  Archbishop,  117. 

Blackett,  Joseph,  the  poetical  cobbler, 
160.  449.  557. 

Blackmore.  Sir  Richard.  434. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  its  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan,  591, 599.  *  Some  Observa- 
tions upon  its  Remarks  on  Don  Juan,' 
805.    Critical  notes  from.  fMMiN. 

Blair,  Dr.,  his  Sermons,  035. 

Blake,  fashionable  tonsor,  456. 

Bland,  Rev.  Robert,  his  'Collections 
from  the  Greek  Anthology.'  444.  811. 

Blank-verse,  excellence  ofrhyme  over, 
in  EngUsh  poetry.  449.  618.  610. 

Blasphemy,  and  blasphemers,  677.  744. 

Blatant  Beast,  17. 

Blessington,  Countess  of,  Impromptu 
on  her  taking  a  villa  called  *  II  Para- 
diso,'567.  Lmes  written  at  the  re- 
quest ot,  587. 

Bligh.  Captain,  his  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  171. 

Blood  'only  serves  to  wash  ambition's 
bands,'  719. 
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Bloomfield.  HobOTt  4tt.  400. 
BloonUteld.  Nathaniel,  44S.  460. 
Blucber.  Marshal.  699. 
Blue,  inArument  for 

tensity  of.  661. 
Blue  Devils.  759. 
Blue-Stocking.  ISO.  517. 

*  Bine-Stocking  Club^*  origin  oC  SIT. 
*Bloea.Tbe;  a  Literary  Eel 
Blues.  ISO.  161.  517.  661.  795. 
BoabdiU606. 

*  Boatswain,'  Lord  Byron's  favorit*  <Sc«. 

540.    *  Inscription  on  his  moaamieaz.' 

549. 
Booeaoeio,  txvatmeat  of  hia  ubM. » 

Defence  oC  786. 
Bowtia,  99. 774. 
Boehm,  Mrs..  199. 
Boileau,  his  depfeeiAKion  of  Tsaan.  9A 

789. 
Bolero.  748. 
Boleyn.  Anoe.  her  rmomA  on  th«  scal'- 

fold.  110. 
Bolingbroke,  LqH  hires  Mtlkt  tp  tr». 

duce  Pope.  437. 
Bohvmr,  SinioB.  538. 
Bonn,  710. 
Bonne  fortoae.  790. 
Bonnivard,  Francois  da,  aceonttS   ol 

148.  ^ 

Booby.  Ladjr,  671 
Boon,  DanieU  the  Kmtqrkiaa  tar^- 

woodsman,  700. 
Bores,  744. 
'  Bom  in  a  garret,  in  the  ktioha  brc<,* 

479. 
Borysthenes.  the.  165. 
Bosean.  Almogav*.  000. 
Bosphorus.  the.  663. 
Bosquet  de  Julie.  48. 
Boswell.  James,  esq.,  409. 
Botany  B^,  646. 
Bourbon,  Duke  Of,  Constable  of  FraiKc 

318.  391.  399.  510. 
Bouts-rimes.  705. 
Bowles,    Rev.  William    Lisle;  *Tfar 

maudlin  prince  of  moonkAil  sookmc- 

eers.'  436.    Bis  '  Spint  of  Diseow- 

ry.*  486.    '  I4nes  on  his  editaon  d 

Pope,*  436. 
Boxing.  459. 
Bnemar,411. 
Braham,  John,  amger.  473. 
Brandy  for  heroes :  ITS. 
Brasi(Ua,96. 
Brass,  Corinthian,  084. 
Brave,  picture  of  the  mdf,  TOL 
Bread-fruit,  174. 
Brennus.  510. 
Brenta,  55. 
Brewster,    Sir   DarfcL  hss    'KaCora! 

Magic'  319.    His  » Life  frf  Newtoo.' 

087.  714.    His  description  of  Sishoc- 

Berkeley^  theory.  7SJ. 
Briareus,  660. 
'  Bride  of  AbydosL*  87. 661. 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  58. 778. 
'  Brig  of  Balgownie,'  7IS. 

*  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  woi  r  54r. 
Brighton.  Pavilion  at.  7St. 

Bnssoi  de  WanriUe,  60L 
Bnstel.  437. 

*  British  Critic.'  990. 804. 

British  Review,  the  «OUl  Girl's  It^ 
view,'  519.  *  My  Graodmoibtfr^  Re- 
view,' Ml.  619.  Lord  Byron's  -Let. 
ter  to  the  Editor  oV  603. 

Brocken.  superstition  of  the.  319. 

Bronae  woll  of  Rone.  61.  789. 

BroughMB,  HeiuT.  esq.,  (now  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux)  499.  <99l 

Broughton,  the  regicide,  hisflMnnmeBS 
at  Yevay.  48. 

Brown.  Dr.  Thomas,  his  PanbiMS  of 
Coqttettes.819. 

Browne.  Sir  Tliunas.  his  •  Reiigio  9U4. 
ici.'  89.  His  eanomwm  on  sise& 
053. 

Bruce.  Abyssinian,  his  desorfptioaofa 
simoom,  75. 

Brummell.  Wmian^  160.  T96. 

Brunek,  Professor,  407. 


Brunswick.  Dnk*  oi;  his   deadi   mt 

QuatT*-Brms,  40. 
Bnisaela.  40. 
Brutus,  757. 
Bryant,  Jacob,  on  tbe  existence  of 

Troy.  058. 
Birdies,  Sir  Egeiton,  nis  *  Letten  on 

tike  Cbaraoter  and  Poetical  Genius  of 

Byron,'  MO.    Critical  notes  by,  jmu- 

nm. 
Bucentaur.  53. 
Budgeli,  Eustace,  his  4eap  into  tbe 

Bull'fight,  description  of  a,  SI  S3. 79S. 

fionapaite,  Lueico.  his  *  Charlemagne,* 
445. 

Bonaparte.  Napoleon,  470.  536.  571. 
706.  75!2.  *Tbe  Triptolemus  of  the 
British  Fanner,*  549.  His  ezclamap 
tion  on  the  loss  of  his  old  guard, 
710.  His  character.  4S.  600.  'Ode 
to,'  470.  *  Lines  on  his  escape  from 
Elba.*  571. 

Buonaparte,  Jacopo,  his '  Saooo  dt  Ro- 
ma.' 393.  510. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  his  style  of  elo- 
quence, 531. 

Burgase  tenures  and  tithes,  'discord's 
torches.'  760. 

Bareess,  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 
*  RicbRrd  the  First'  sold  to  line  trunks, 
450.800. 

Burgoyne.  General,  600 

Burke.  Edmund,  19. 179. 

Burlesque,  651. 

Burney,  Br.,  his  character  of  Jewish 
music.  473. 

Bums,  Robert,  *  What  would  he  have 
been,  if  a  patrician  V  449.  His  youth- 
ful pranks.  646. 

Burtm,  Ralph  de,  388. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  mono- 
logue on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  407.  rarody  on  his  mono- 
logue. 563. 

Bute,  Lord,  531. 

Butler,  Dr.,  (head-master  at  Harrow.) 
903. 415. 416.  '  Lines  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed head-master  at  Harrow,' 3(». 

*  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon.'  477. 

Byng.  Admiral,  his  court-martial.  17. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 
great  beard.  386. 

Byron,  two  of  the  family  oL  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  and  batUe  of  Cressy,  388. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale ;  some  account  of, 

Byron.  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  388. 

Byron*  Sir  Richard,  tribuie  to  his  valor 
and  fidelity,  388. 

Byron.  Admiral  John,  (grandfather  of 
the  Poet,)  his  proveroial  ill-luck  at 
sea,  481.  His  shipwreck  and  suffer- 
ings. 097.  'My  grand-dad's  Narra- 
Uve.'  633. 

ByroDi  William,  fifth  Lord,  (grand- 
uncle  of  the  Poet,)  414. 

Byron.  Captain  John,  (father  of  the 
Toet,)  417. 

Byron,  Mrs.,  (mother  of  the  Poet.)  310. 

Byron,  Honorable  Augusta,  (sister  of 
the  Poet.)  See  Leigh,  Honorable 
Augutu. 

Byron,  Lady.  449.  478. 489. 683. 609. 640. 
806.  *  Lines  on  hearing  that  she  was 
ill*  489.  'Lines  on  reading  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  been  patron- 
ess of  a  charity  ball.'  583. 

Byron,  Honorable  Augusta  Ada,  (daugh- 
ter of  the  Poet.)  38. 51. 478. 

Bysanttam,  93. 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  511. 

Cadii,91.009.69L 

Cadis,  "The  Girl  oC*  94. 

C«sar,  Augustus,  hts  character,  479. 

Cttsar,  Jnlins,  01  917.    His  character, 
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607.  790.    His  laurel  wreath,  66.  917. 

•  The  suitor  of  love.'  177.  63& 
'  Cain,  a  Mystery,'  3M. 

Cairn  Gorme.  710. 
Calderon,  609. 

*  Caledonian  Meeting,  Address  intend- 

ed to  be  recited  at,^  568. 
Calenture,  908.  765. 
Caligula.  139.    His  wish,  680. 
Calm  at  Sea,  190.  636. 

*  Calmar  and  Orla,  Death  of,'  491. 
Calpe,  28. 

Calvin,  454. 

Calypso,  isles  of,  SO. 

Cambridge  University,  407. 445. 448. 

Cambyses,  537. 

Camilla,  748. 

Camoens.  434.  'Stanzas  to  a  lady, 
with  the  poems  of,'  399. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  esq.,  443.  His 
'  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  443.  Inadver- 
tencies in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
813.  His  •Gertrude  of  Wyoming,' 
458.    Critical  notes  by,  pMftM. 

Can  Grande.  540. 

Candia,  53.  630. 

Cannie.  battle  of.  45. 

Canning.  Right  Hon.  George,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  *  Bride  of  Abvdos.'  06.  His 
inscription  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  the 
'  Prenti-cide,'  594.    His  defence  of 

Siblic  schools  and  universities.  606. 
is  character,  549.  677. 

Canova.  58.  940.  •  Lines  on  his  bust  of 
Helen.'  578. 

Cant.  *  The  crying  sin  of  the  times,' 
677. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  his  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  675.  680. 

Canterbury  cathedral  790. 

Capitol,  the,  780. 

Capitoline  HilJ.  57. 

Capo  d'Istria,  204. 

Capo  d'Istrias,  Count  543. 

Capo  di  Bove.  09. 

Caracalla,  701. 

Caractacus,  741.  774. 

Caravaggio,  749. 

Carbonari,  541. 

Care.  717. 

Carlile,  Richard,  678. 

Carlisle.  (Frederick  Howard,)  fifth  Earl 
of.  443. 445.  Character  of  his  poems, 
386.  Dedication  of  '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness* to,  385. 

Carlisle,  (Isabella  Byron,)  Countess  of; 
365. 

Carlo  Dolce.  953. 749. 

Carnage.  605.  709. 

Carnival,  155,  570. 

'  Caroline.  Lines  to.'  301.  309. 

Caroline.  Queen  of  England,  984.  666. 
660.  798. 

Carr,  Sir  John.  94.  400.  446. 

Carrer.  Improwisatore,  940. 

Carthase,  700. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Frauds,  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  507.  500.  515.  516. 

Carysfort,  (John  Joshua  Proby,)  first 
Earl  of,  his  *  Poems  and  Tragedies,' 
461. 

Cash,  potency  of.  730. 

Casimir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  164. 

Castalian  dews.  13.  773. 

Casteinau.  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Nourelle 
Russie.'  676. 

Castlereagh.  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,)  541.  584. 
500.  711.  710.    *  Epigrams  on.'  584. 

•  Epitaph  on,'  584. 
Castri  village  ot  13. 
Catalani.  Madame.  440. 
Catharine  I.  of  Russia.  540. 
Catharine  U.  of  Russia,  685.  711.  717, 

718. 
Cathay.  730. 
Catiline.  666. 

Cato  lends  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  678. 
Catullus,  the  scholar  of  *  Love.'  638. 

His  *  Ad  Lesbiam,'  translated,  380. 

His '  Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,' 

translated,  389. 
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Caucasus,  Mount,  446. 

CavaUer  Servente.  158. 711. 

Cecilia  Metelia,  tomb  of,  69. 

Cecrops.  464. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto.  322. 

Centlivre.  Mi  3..  character  of  her  com- 
edies. 904.  Drove  Congreve  from  the 
stage.  904. 

Cephalonia,  30. 

Cephisus.  river  of.  111.  463. 

Ceres,  730. 

Certosa  cemetery.  388. 

Cervantes.  687.  Character  of  his '  Don 
Quixote.'  737. 

Chssronea,  41. 

Chalons,  batUe  of;  570. 

Chamouni,  46. 

Chandler,  Dr.,  98.  773. 

Change,  738. 

Chantrey,  Francis,  R.  A.,  620. 

'Charit/ Ball,  Lines  on  reading  that 
Lady  Byron  was  patroness  of  a,'  583. 

Charlemagne.  543. 

Charlemont,  Mrs..  470. 

Charles  I.,  941.  741. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  471. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  obstinacy 
at  Beoder.  704. 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to, 
569.    Reflections  on  her  death,  798. 

*  Stansas  on  her  death,'  69. 
Charlotte.  Queen.  596.  • 
Chase,  the  £nglish,  743. 
Chateaubriand,  Viscount,  543. 
Chatham,  first  Earl  oC  736. 
Chatterton.  Thomas,  736. 
Chaucer,  455. 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne,  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Musters,)  304.  *  Fragment  writ- 
ten shortly  after  her  marriage,'  394. 
•Stansas  to.  Oh!  had  my  fate.'  425. 

*  Farewell  to.'  547.    '  Stanzas  to.  on 
the  author's  leaving  England,*  552. 

Cheltenham,  176. 

Cheops,  Kin^his  pyramid,  620. 

Chesterfield,  jBarl  of.  his  speech  on  the 

play-house  bill,  454.    His  remark  on 

hunting.  148. 
'  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,*  11. 
Childe  Buron,  13. 

•  Childish  Recollections,'  414. 
Children,  343. 344.  644. 

•Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast,' 
553. 

•  Chillon.  Prisoner  of  148. 
Chillon,  Sonnet  on.  148. 
Chimari,  60. 

Chimariot  Mountains,  31. 
Chioza,  war  oC  780. 
Chivalry,  13.  651. 

Christ,  •  Pure  Creed  of,  made  sanction 

of  all  ill,'  754. 
ChristabeU  136. 478. 
Christianity,  754. 
Chrysostom.  St.,  606 
Churches,  666. 

•  Churchill's  Grave,'  574. 
Cicero,  a  punster,  450. 
Cicesbeo,  158. 

Cid.  538.  540. 

Cigars,  178. 

Cincinnatus,  549. 

Cintra,  16.    Convention  of,  17. 

Circassians,  681. 

Circus  at  Rome,  66.    Mazimus,  700. 

Cithatron.  Mount,  773. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  700. 

Civilization.  700. 

Clare.  (John  Fitzgibbon.)  Earl  ot  416. 

*  Lines  on,'  416.    •  Stansas  to,'  493. 
Clarens,  40. 

Clarke.  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  97.  37. 656. 

660. 
Clarke.  Hewson.  445.  447. 
Classics,  too  early  study  ot  60. 
Claudian,   his  '  Old  Man  of  Verona,' 

540. 
Cleonice  and  Paosanias,  story  ot  193. 
Cleopatra,  758. 
Clergy.  746. 
CUtumnus,  the  rtrer,  99.   Temple  ot 

50. 
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Clootz,  Anacharms,  601. 
Clytemnestra.  713. 

Cobbett,  WiUiam.  17.  077.  *  Epigram 
on  his  digging  up  Tom  Paiiie*8  muiea/ 

Cobleotz,  44. 

Cocker,  700. 

Cogniac.  apostrophized,  AM. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Francis,  (now  Sir  Francis 

Palgrave.)  793. 
Colchis,  644. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  435. 

596.801.609.618.648.809. 
Coligny,  48. 
Coliseum.  65.  67.  900. 
College  education,  adrantages  of  a,  606. 

*  Col  lege  Examination,  Thoughts  sug- 
gested by,' 407. 

OoUini,  Signora,  440. 

Colman,  George,  jun^  440. 

Cologne,  710. 

Colonna.  Cape,  36. 771. 

Colton.  Rev.  Caleb,  594. 

Columbia,  OS. 

Columbus,  511.  755.  761. 

Comboloio,  or  Turkish  rosary.  93. 119. 

Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  744. 

Common  Lot,  answer  to  a  beautifiil 

poem,  entitled  the,  419. 
Commonwealth,  993. 491. 
Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  601. 
Congreve,  904. 
Congreve  rockets,  619. 

*  Conquest,  the,'  a  fragment  584. 
Conscience.  77. 173.  188.  197.  609.  615. 

638. 
ConsUntinople,  35.    Slave  market  at, 

described.  609. 
Conversationists,  744. 
Cookery,  science  of,  758. 
Copyright,  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Murray  to 

Lord  Byron  for,  434. 
Coquette.  734. 
Corajr,  775. 

*  Connne.'  quoted,  617. 
Corinth,  56. 
'Corinth,  siege  of,'  130. 
Corinthian  brass,  689. 

'  Cornelian,*  the,  406. 

Cornelian  heart  which  was  broken, 
'  Lines  on,'  569. 

Cornwall,  Barry,  (Bryan  Walter  Proc- 
tor,) 796. 

Coron,  bay  of^  106. 

'  Corsair,  the,  a  Tale,'  99. 

'  C^rtejo,'  158.  614. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  his  *  Alfred,*  and  *  Fall 
of  Columbia,'  437.  His  '  Expostula- 
tory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron,'  599. 

'Could  1  remount  the  river  of  my 
years,'  575. 

*  Could  love  forever,'  589. 
Coumourgi,  Ali,  139. 

Country  and  town,  discrepancies  be- 
tween, 768. 
Courage,  58.  939. 
Cowley,  his  imitation  of  Claudian's 

•  Old  Man  of  Verona,'  540. 
Cowper,  443. 

Coxcomb,  058. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  *  Life  of  Marl- 
borough,' 648.  665.  His  'Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,'  665. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  'though  Na- 
ture's sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.' 
444 ;'  the  first  m  point  of  power  and 
genius,'  444 ;  *  the  first  of  living  poeto,' 

Craning,  748. 

Crashaw,  Richard,  646.  Cowley's  lines 

on.  646. 
Creation,  336. 
Cribb.  Tom,  pugilist,  465. 
Cntic  Sheridan's,  too  good  for  a  fkrce, 

484. 
Croker,  Crofton,  his  *  Fairy  Legends,' 

764. 
Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  his 

auery  concerning  the  '  Bride  of  Aby- 
o8,'87. 
Croly,  Rev.  Dr.  Georse,  796.  His  *  Let- 
t«sr  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,'  595. 


Cromwell,  Oliver,  *  the  sagest  of  usurp- 
ers,' 61. 

Crowe,  Rev.  William,  his  strictures  on 
*  English  Bards,  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers,' 437. 

Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  annihilated 
by  Gilford,  809. 

CuUoden.  battle  oC  411. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  hero  of  Cullo- 
den,  600. 

Cumberland,  Richard  440. 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot,  798. 

Cnrrie,  Dr..  his  Life  of  Bums,  648. 

'  CurK  of  Minerva,'  463. 

Curtis.  Sir  WUliam,  543.  791. 

Cuvier,  Baron.  398.  Tlu 

Cyanometer.  described,  661. 

Cyclades.  639.  657. 

Cypress  tree,  76. 

Cyrus,  630. 


Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his '  Constanti- 
nople' quoted,  73. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  his  Convention,  17. 

*  DamiBtas,'  a  character,  398. 

Damas,  Count  de.  690. 

Damme,  the  British,  795. 

Dance,  Pyrrhic  649.  647. 

Dance  of  Death,  Holbein's,  756.  Hol- 
lar's, 756i 

Dancing.  40.  658.  756. 

Dandies,  Dynasty  of  the,  160. 

Dandolo,  Henry,  the  octogenarian  chief, 
53.780. 

Dandy,  described.  159. 

Dante,  54.  58.  507.  514.  785.  809.  His 
Beatrice,  640.  Imitation  of.  640.  His 
*  half-way  house'  of  life,  649.  *  Pro- 
phecy of.'  506. 

Danton.  601. 

Dardanelles,  059. 

'  Darkness,'  573. 

Dam.  M.,  his  picture  of  Tenetian  so- 
ciety and  manners,  796. 

Darwm,  Erasmus,  his  *  pompous  chime,' 
444.  His 'Botanic  Garden,' 444.  Put 
down  by  a  poem  in  the  Anti-Jacobin, 

Dates,  *  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the 

Fates  change  horses,'  610. 
David.  King,  615.    His  harp,  473.    His 

hymns  characterized,  473. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  591. 619. 
Dead,  features  of  the,  73.    Belief  that 

the  souls  of,  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds, 

99. 
'Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play,' 

579. 
'  Dear  object  of  defeated  care.'  556. 
Death,  37.  48.  65.  83.  338.  491.  575.  649. 

651 .  657. 660. 666. 668. 708. 715.    Shuns 

the  wretched,  617.    Advantages  of  an 

early,   651.   711.    'The   sovereign's 

sovereign,'  716.     A  reformer,   716. 

'  Dunnest  of  all  duns,'  754.    '  A  gaunt 

gourmand,'  754, 
Death  and  the  Lady,  640. 
'  Death  of  Calmar  and  Orla,'  51. 
Dee.  the,  496. 
De  Foiz,  Gaston,  bis  tomb  at  Ravenna, 

660. 
'Deformed  Transformed;  a  Drama,' 

310. 
Deformity,  an  incentive  to  distinction, 

314. 
D'Herbelot,  80. 
Dekker,  Thomas,  his  *  Wonder  of  a 

Kingdom,'  549. 
Delawarr,  (George-John  West,)  fifth 

Earl,  387.    '  Verses  to,'  387.    '  Lines 

on.'  497. 
Delphi,  fountain  of;  13. 
Deluge,  943.  959. 
Democracy,  479. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  described,  313. 
Demosthenes,  540.  541. 
Denham.  (Lord  Chief   Justice,)    his 

translation  of  the  Greek  song  on 

HarmodiuB  and  Aristogeiton,  40. 


Dennis,  Jobn,  critic,  451.    His  tract 

against  operas,  453. 
De  Pauw,his  writings  characteriasd, 

774.  ^^ 

De  Qutncer,  Mr.,  his  Confessioasof  aa 

Opium  Eater.  659. 
De  Retz.  Cardinal,  his  aocount  of  a 

shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  695. 
Dervish  Tahiri,  Lonl  Byron's  Antaost 

Guide,  83.  131. 
Desaix,  General,  601. 
Despair,  39.  85. 113.  096.  «9i. 
Despotism.  679. 
Destiny,  61. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib.  477. 
De  Tott,  Baron,  his  *  History  of  the 

Turks.'  794. 

*  Devil's  Drive ;  an  iinftnff.i>f^  BhaiM>> 

dy,'  567. 

Devotion,  399.  649.  660. 

Dibdin.  Thomas,  success  of  Ida '  Moth- 
er Goose,' ^. 

*  Dictionnaire  de  Trivoax,*  its  defini- 

tion of  an  epic,  018. 

'Dilficile  est  propria,'  Slc,  of  Horace, 
disputes  on  the  meaning  <^  450. 

Dinner,  a  man's  happiness  dependent 
on.  764. 

Dinner-bell, '  the  tocsin  ot  the  eonl,' 
667. 

Diogenes,  759.  764. 

Dirce,  fountain  oU  T7X 

Discontents,  progress  of  popular,  iOH 

Disdar  Aga.  773. 

D'lsraeli,  J.,  esq., '  Dedicatioa  to  ham 
of  Observations  uixm  an  Article  m 
Blackwood's  Magazizte,'  805. 

•Dives.  Lines  to,' 558. 

Dolce.  Carlo.  953.  749. 

Don.  Brig  of,  715. 

'Ddn  Juan,'  586.  Prefoce.  568.  Tes- 
timonies of  Authors,  588.  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  'My  Grendmodier's 
Review,'  803.  '  Ofaeervations  upon  an 
Article  in  Blackwood's  Magaane.' 
805.  Dedication  of  'Don  Juan'  to 
Robert  Southey,  esq.  508.  Pre&oe 
to  Cantos  VL  VII.  YlII,  076. 

Don  Quixote,  'a  too  true  tale.'  737. 
Delight  of  reading,  in  the  onginal, 
753. 

Doomsday-book.  717. 

Dorotheus  of  Mitylene.  Toa 

Dorset,  (Thomas  Sackville,)  Sad  ot 
'  called  the  drama  forth.'  394. 

Dorset,  (Charies  Sackvlllej  Earl  ol 
his  character,  394. 

Dorset,  (Geoige-John  Frederick^ 
fourth  Duke  ot  394.  '  Lines  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  oU*  570. 

Doubt.  708.  791. 

Dover, '  dear,'  790. 

Drachenfels,  44.  710. 

Drapery  Misses.  795. 

Drawcansir,  450. 

*  Dream,  The,'  464.   Accoant  of  a  r> 

markable  one,  653. 
Dreams,  976. 613. 
Dresden,  719. 
Drummond,    Sir    William,    108.    His 

'  Academical  Questions.'  quoted,  65. 
Drurv,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,   60.    'Lines 


on  his  retiring  from  tne  1 
ship  of  Harrow,*  393. 

Drunr  Lane  Theatre, '  Address,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  569. 

Dryden.  his  '  Oide,'  806.  His  epigram 
under  MUton'B  picture,  800^  8I0l  Ra 
'PalamonandArcite,'810.  His 'Ab- 
salom and  AchitopheU'  649i  His 
*  Theodore  and  Hoooria,'  640. 

Dubois,  Edward,  esq.,  his  sattav,  ctfi- 
Ued '  My  Pocket  Book,'  440. 

Dubost,  M..  painter,  his  *  B«Biity  and 
the  Beast,' 448. 

Duelling.  654. 

*  Duet  between  Campbell  and  Bowtes.' 
584. 

Duff;  Miss  Mary.  (afterwaniB  Mf& 
Robert  Cockbunu)  Lord  Byron's 
boyish  attachment  for,  436. 

Dnmonrier,  600. 
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DupTM,   Richard,   esq.,  his  *Life  of 

Michael  Augelo,'  513,  »18. 
Dwarfii,  670. 

*  Df  tog  Gladiator,'  M. 

E. 

E ,  Lines  to,  387. 

Early  death,  051.719. 

Early  hours,  794. 

Early  rising,  033. 

Eating.  605. 

Ebhs,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness,  80l 

Eclectic,  045. 

Eclectic  Review.  58.    Its  character  of 

'  Don  Juan/  590. 
Economy.  717. 
Eddlestou.  (Cambridge  chorister,)  408. 

*  Lines  on  a  cornelian  given  to  Lord 
Byrun  by,'  408. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  60S. 

Edinburgh  Review.  4S9.  Its  Critique 
on  '  Hours  of  Idleness.'  429.  Stric- 
tures on  its  remarks  on  the  literature 
of  modern  Greecc^5. 

Edward  the  Black  Pnnce,  his  tomb, 
7S0. 

Egeria.  64. 700.  Fountain  of,  64.  Grot- 
to of,  04.  790. 

Egripo.  (the  Negropont,)  91. 

Enrenbreitstem,  44. 

Efcenhead.  Mr..  130. 555.  630. 

Elba,  Isle  of,  479.  538. 

Eldon.  Earl  of,  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  *  Cain,'  327.  His  impartiality, 
760. 

*  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey,'  419. 
Elgin,  Lord,  97. 446.  463.  4^. 
Elkin  marbles,  463.  465. 

*  Eliza,  Lmes  to,'  410. 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  7U. 

*  Ellen.  Lines  to.'  imitated  from  Catul- 

lus, 389. 
Ellis,  George,  esq.,  75. 
Eluisa.  183. 

*  Eloisa  and  Abelard,'  Pope's,  810. 
Eloquence,  power  of.  754. 

'  Emma,  Lines  to,'  301. 

Bndor,  witch  of,  193. 475. 

'  Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,' 

573. 
'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,' 

English  look,  663. 

English  women,  735. 

Etinui, '  the  best  of  friends  and  opiate 
draughts,' 648.  *  A  growth  of  English 
root,^744.  * 

Enthusiasm,  a  moral  inebriety,  739. 

Envy,  679. 

Epaimnondas,  his  disinterestedness, 
618. 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an.  618. 

Epigram  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce, 
or  Farcical  Opera.  556.  From  the 
French  of  Ruihieres,  569.  589.  On 
my  Wedding  Day,  583.  On  Cobbett's 
dijnuig  up  Tom  Fame's  Bones.  583. 

*  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay,'  583. 
On  my  Wedding.  584.  On  the  Bra- 
ziers' Company  having  resolved  to 
present  an  Address  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, 584.    On  Lord  Castlereagh,  584. 

Epistle,  a  female,  described,  745. 
Epistle  to  a  friend,  in  answer  to  some 

Lines  oxhorUng  the  author  to  banish 

care,  558. 

*  Epistle  to  Augusta,*  480. 

Epitaph  on  a  friend,  387.  On  Virgil 
and  Tibullus.  by  Demetrius  Marsus. 
translated,  389.  On  John  Adams,  of 
Southwell,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkennesa.  647.  Substitute  for  an, 
556.  My  own,  556.  For  Joseph 
Blaokett,  late  poet  and  shoemaker, 
&57.  For  William  Pitt,  583.  ForLoni 
Castlereagh.  584. 

Erasmus,  his  NauCrmgium.  094. 

Bratostralus.  465. 

Eros  and  Anteros,  im. 

Erse  language,  097. 
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Erskine.  Lord,  744. 

Etiquette,  671.  674. 

Etna,  66.  630. 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  611. 

Euphues,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  005.  796. 

Eunpides,  translation  from  his  Medea, 

*  'Epwrcf  (ircp.*  406. 
Eustace's  '  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,' 

strictures  on,  793. 

*  Euthanasia,  When  Time,  or  soon  or 

late,'  560. 

Eutropius,  the  eunuch,  and  minister  of 
Arcadius,  character  of,  599. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of, 
663. 

Evening  described,  55, 199.  649. 

Evil,  349.    Origin  of,  349. 

Exile,  14.  38.  290.  692. 

Expectation,  118.619. 

Experience,  733.  The  chief  philoso- 
pher, 754. 

Eyes,  607.  759. 

F. 

Faintness,  sensation  of,  631.    The  last 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  491. 
Fairy,  191. 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  903. 
Faliero  Family,  900.  793. 
Falkland,  (Lucius  Gary,)  Viscount,  413. 

441. 
Fall  of  Temi,  59. 
Fame,  36.  89.  41.  45.  50.  138.  586.  019. 

661,  669.  689,  690.  696.  735.  811. 
Family,  a  ftae,  644. 
Fancy,  651. 

*  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever,'  478. 

*  Farewell  to  the  muse,'  546. 

*  Farewell !  if  ever  fondest  prayer,'  547. 
«  FareweU  to  MalU,'  558. 

Farmers,  710. 

Fashionable  world,  795.  746. 

Fate,  49.  664  737. 

*  Fatlier  of  Light !  great  God  of  Hea- 

ven,' 493. 

Fauvel.  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 
771.  773. 

Faux  pus,  in  England,  750. 

Fazzioli,  the  Venetian,  639. 

Fear,  769.  770. 

Features,  670. 

Feelings,  innate,  659. 

Femagie,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics, 
609. 

FelicAJa.  his  '  O  Italia,  Italia,'  trans- 
lated, 56. 

Female  fickleness,  753. 

Female  fnendship,  759. 

Feneion,  687. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  600. 

Femey,  49. 

Ferrara.  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  55. 

*  Few  years  have  passed  since  thou  and 

I,'  548. 
Fickleness  of  woman,  753. 
Fiction  less  striking  than  truth,  7SS. 
Fielding,  660.    The  prose  Homer  of 

human  nature,  690. 

*  Fill  the  goblet  again,'  551. 

*  First  Kiss  of  Love,'  393. 
First  love.  612.  637. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  *  Sonnet  on 
the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,'  589. 

Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetaa- 
ter,  431.  462. 

Fletcher,  William,  (Lord  Byron's  faith- 
ful valet,)  15.  553. 

Florence,  57.  508. 

*  Florence,'  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,)  99. 

Stanzas  to,  553.      . 
Foppery,  811. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  '  Italy,*  87. 
Fortitude,  49  54.  108.  110.  759. 
Fortune,  49.  61.  160.  235.  655.  664.  811. 
Forty-parson  power,  717. 
'  Foscari.  the  Two ;  an  Historical  Tr»- 

gedy,'  987. 
Foscari  family,  796. 
Foscolo,  Ugo,  489.    His  account  of  Pul- 

ci*!  *  Morgante,'  499. 
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Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  483, 
484.  541.  <  Lines  on  the  death  of,' 
409.    Saying  of,  536.    His  grave,  530. 

Fox  hunt,  an  English,  748. 

'  Fragment,'  388. 

*  Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 

marriage  of  Miss  Chawoith,*  994 
France,  $38. 

*  Franoesca  of  Rimini ;'  from  the  In- 

ferno of  Dante,  515. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 

of  *  Junius,'  539. 
Franciscan  Convent  at  Athens,  447. 

463.556. 
Frankfort.  466. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  539.  588. 540.  633. 
Frascati.  799.  443. 
Frazer,  Mrs.,  558. 
Frederick  the  Second.  84.  419.    His 

flight  from  Molwitz,  696. 

*  Free  to  confess,'  the  phrase,  767. 
Freedom,  69.  719. 

Free  will,  349. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  John  Hookbam,443. 
His  •  Whistlecraft.'  159. 596.  Writes 
half  the  *  Needy  Knife-grinder,'  25. 

Friends,  715.  749.  759. 

Friendship,  759. 

Friuli,  54. 

Frizzi's  History  of  Ferrara,  149. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  791. 

'Fudge  Family,*  the  humor  of.  not 
wit,  810. 

Funds,  the  public,  798 

FuseU,  650. 

Future  State,  398. 

6. 

Gail,  M.,  775. 

Galileo,  785.  His  tomb  in  Santa  Croce, 
58. 

Galiongee,  03. 

Gait,  John,  esq.,  his  character  of  Don 
Juan,  596. 

Gamba,  Count  Pietro,  040. 

Game  of  Goose,  734. 

Gamesters.  746.  749. 

Gaming,  799.  746. 

Gandia,  Duke  of,  interesting  particu- 
lars of  his  death.  198. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  609. 

Garrick.  440.  562. 

Gay,  his  Beggar's  Opera,  454. 

Gayton,  dancer,  440. 

Gazelle,  the,  12.  77. 

Gell,  Sir  Waiiam,  446. 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  500. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  45,  46. 141. 148.  777. 

Genevra,  Sonnets  to,  567. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  460. 

Gentlemen  farmers,  710. 

George  the  Third,  467.  595.  798. 

George  the  Fourth,  568.  570.  585,  586. 
593.  705.  710.  728.  736.  « Sonnet  to, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture,'  589. 

Georgia,  681. 

Georgians,  beauty  of  the,  681. 

Geramb,  Baron,  Campbell's,  593. 

« Gertrude  of  Wyommg,'  Campbell's, 
458. 

Gesner,  his  *  Death  of  Abel,'  398. 

GhibelUnes,  507. 509.  787. 

Ghost,  Uie  Newstead,  703. 

Ghosts,  760.  761.  763.  770. 

GialTar,  Pacha  of  Argyro-Castro,  his 
fate,  94. 

6iant*s  Grave,  viaii  to,  663. 

'  Giaour,  The ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turk- 
ish Tale  :•  79. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  esq.,  his  character, 
50.  His  opinion  on  the  advantages 
of  a  public  education,  606. 

Gibraltar,  straits  of,  90. 

GifTard,  Lees,  esq.,  LL.D..  589. 

Oifford,  WUliam,  esq.,  4».  443.  401 
470.  809. 

Gin,  719. 

Oingo^  St.,  777. 

Giorgions,  158. 
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« Girl  of  Cadiz,' 84. 

Glaciers,  60. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  stanzas  on,  06. 
656. 

Gladiators,  791. 

Glenberrie,  (Sylvester  Douglas,)  first 
Lord,  511. 

Glory.  648.  683,  7S0. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  10. 

Goethe,  nis  *  Kennst  du  das  Land,'  &c., 
imitated,  87.  His  '  Faust,*  901.  His 
remarks  on  *  Manfred,'  SOI.  Dedica- 
tion of '  Marino  Faliero'  to,  207.  His 
•  Werther,'  207.  Lord  Byron's  letter 
to,  207.  His  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Byron,  254.  Dedication  of  '  Sar- 
danapalus*  to,  254.  His  character  of 
<Don  Juan,'  597.  His  *Mephi8to- 
pheles,'  737. 

Gold,  729. 

Golden  Fleece,  644. 

Goldoni's  comedies,  800. 

Goldsmith,  his  anticipated  definition  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  note,  809. 

Gondola  described,  156. 

Gondoliers,  songs  of  the  Venetian,  52. 
612.  778. 

Good  Night,  the,  14.  Lord  Maxwell's, 
11. 

Goose,  royal  game  of,  734. 

Gordon,  Lord  Georse,  467. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  411. 

Goza,  29. 

Gracchus,  Tiberias,  716. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  531. 

Graham,  Edward,  esq.,  658 

Grahame^  James,  his  '  Sabbath  Walks* 
and  '  Biblical  Pictures,*  436. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  600. 

'Granta;  a  Medley,' 395. 

Granrille,  Dr.,  his  recipe  to  escape  sea- 
sickness, 621. 

Grattan,  Bight  Hon.  Henry,  54L  585, 
586.  677.  raS. 

Gray,  649.  809. 

<  Greatest  liring  poets,'  726. 

Greece,  past  and  present  condition  of, 
21.  28.  35,  36.  72,  73.  87. 117. 135.  176. 
457.  539.  647. 

Greek  war  sonff,  '  Asin  wa7Sts,*  556. 
Translation  ol,  556. 

Greeks,  some  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  modem,  775. 

Grenvilles,  the,  728. 

Greville,  Colonel.  440. 

Grey,  Charles,  (afterwards  Earl  Grey,) 
541.  736. 

Grief,  714. 

Grillparzer,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho, 
254. 

Grindenwald,  the,  46. 

Gritti,  Count,  his  sketch  of  a  Venetian 
noble,  240. 

Gropius,  the  Sieur,  771. 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  (now  Marquis  of 
Westminster,)  453. 

Guadalquirer,  630. 

Guadiana,  18. 

Guanglia,  Signor,  658. 

Guelfs.  507.  M9.  787. 

Guesclia,  Du,  Constable  of  France, 
537. 

Guiccioli,  (Teresa  Gamba,)  Countess, 
171.254.506.581.587.613.662.  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  to, 
506. 

Guido,  his  Aurora,  748. 

Gunpowder,  179.  697. 

Guraey,  Hudson,  esq.,  his  *  Cupid  and 
Psyche,'  645. 

Gumey,  William  Brodie,  short-band 
writer,  617. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  death  at  Lut- 
sen,  538. 

Gynocracy,  765. 

H. 

Habesci,  Louis,  045. 
Hades,  339. 
Hafiz,  33. 


Hall,  Captain  Basil,  his  intenriew  with 
Napoleon,  587. 

Hallam,  Henry,  esq.,  his  review  of 
Payne  Knight's  'Taste,'  438.  446. 
His  *  Middle  Ages,*  732. 

Hamburgh,  468. 

Hands,  small,  a  distinction  of  birth, 
654.  672. 

Hannibal,  175. 

Happiness,  'was  bom  a  twin,'  636. 
Horace's  art  of,  671.  'An  art  on 
which  the  artists  greatly  vary,'  739. 

Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  743. 

Harley,  Lady  Charlotte,  (the  '  lanthe' 
to  whom  tne  first  and  second  cantos 
of  '  Childe  Harold'  are  dedicated,) 
12. 

Harmodius,  40. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  song  on, 
40.  539. 

Harmony,  German  colony  in  America 
so  called,  756. 

Harpe,  La,  540. 

Harrow,  '  Lines  on  a  change  of  mas- 
ters at.'  393.  *  On  a  distant  view  of 
the  Tillage  and  school  of,*  396. 
'Written  beneath  an  elm  in  the 
churchyard  of,'  428.  '  On  revisiting,' 
547.  

Hater,  an  honest,  737. 

Hatred,  737. 

Havard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  457. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  600. 

Hawke,  (Edward  Harvey,)  third  Lord, 
395. 

Hayley,  William,  esq.,  advice  to,  436. 
765.  809. 

Hazlitt,  William,  his  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  Lord  Byron,  600. 
His  character  of  *  Don  Juan,'  594. 

Health,  635.  700. 

Hearer,  a  good  one,  748. 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  83. 

'  Heaven  and  Earth ;  a  Mystery,'  242. 

Hebe,  765. 

Heber,  Reginald,  (Bishop  of  Calcutta,) 
Critical  notes  by,  inumm. 

'  Hebrew  Melodies,M73. 

Hecla,  538.  760. 

Hector,  706. 

Helen,  '  the  Greek  Eve,*  751.  *  Lines 
on  Canova's  bust  of,'  578. 

Helena,  St.,  536.  543. 

Hell,  'paved  with  good  intentions,' 
528.697. 

Hellespont,  94.  555.  630.  658. 

Hells,  St.  James's,  452. 724. 

Henry,  Patrick,  'the  forest-bom  De- 
mosthenes,' 540. 

Herbert,  Rev.  William,  438. 

Hercules,  465. 

Hero  and  Leander,  92. 

'  Herod's  Lament  for  Marianme,'  477. 

Herodias,  468. 

Hespems,  469. 

Heterodoxy,  678. 

Highgate,  Surlesque  oath  administered 

Highland  welcome,  679. 

Hill,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of  Kirke 
White  and  Bloomfield,  442.  589. 

'  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,' 
394. 

'  Hints  from  Horace,'  447. 

History,  43.  695. 

Historians,  648. 

Hoare,  Rev.  Charles  James,  445. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  178.  His  fear  of 
ghosts,  760. 

Hobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam, 
Bart,  26.  30.  32.  453.  463,  464.  468. 
675.  His  '  Epistle  to  a  young  noble- 
man in  love,'  551.  Dedication  to 
him  of  the  fourth  canto  of  *  Childe 
Harold' 51.  His  'Historical  Notes 
to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  C  **  Har- 
old,' 778. 

Hoche,  General,  44. 

'  Hock  and  soda  water,'  60C 

Hodc(8on,    Rev.    Francis,  1. 

'  Lines  to,  written  on  be 
bon  packet,'  552.     'E' 


answer  to  some  lines  exhorting  Lord 

Byron  to  "  banish  care," » S58.  i 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick   shepheid,  ' 

Holbein,  his  '  Dance  of  Death,*  756. 

Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  810. 

Holford,  Miss,  811. 

Holland,  Lotd,  439.  DedicatiOBortItt 
Bride  of  Abydos  to,  87.  His  charac- 
ter of  Voltaire,  813. 

HoUand,  Lady,  43».  440. 

HoUand.  Dr..  33.  I 

Hollar,  his  '  Danca  of  Death,'  756. 

Home,  37.  116.  612.  Sight  of,  after  ah-  , 
sence,  641.  'Without  hearts  thete  I 
is  no,'  644. 

Homer,  geography  of,  656.  606.  664. 
Iliad,  809.  Odyssey,  641.  His  cata- 
logue of  ships,  742. 

Honorius,  16. 

Hook,  Theodore,  esq.j^30.  | 

Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  27.  448. 

Hoppner,  John  William  RiZK>,  *  Lines 
on  the  birth  of,'  581. 

Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislifce  to, 
60.    His  '  Justum  et  tenacem'  trans- 
lated, 390.    '  The  scholar  of  lore,'  I 
638.    His   <Nil  admirari,'  668.  671. 
739.  751.    Quoted,  668.  74S.  747.  751. 

Horton,  Riffht  Hon.  Robert  WUraot, 
(now  Sir  Robert,)  604. 

Horton,  Mrs.,  (now  Lady)  Wjlmot,  ] 
473.  I 

Hotspur,  698.  i 

Houns,  21.  78.  704.  | 

'  Hours  of  Idleness,'  385.  Critique  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  upon,  496. 

Howson,  Mrs.,  *  Lines  addreased  to,*  t 
398.  > 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  41. 442.  | 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  600. 

Uoyle,  nroes  of,  445.  648.  I 

Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  810.  • 

Hudibras,  455.  i 

Humane  Society,  612. 

Humboldt,  661.  1 

Hunger,  627.  634.  i 

Hunt,  Leigh,  535.  504.  Mr.  Mooted 
verses  on  his  '  Byron  and  hJaContaa- 
poraries,'  535. 

Hunting,  748. 

Hydra,  isle  of,  463. 

Hymen,  641. 

Hymettus,  36. 463. 759. 

Hypocrisy,  717. 728. 


lanthe.  (Lady  Charlotte  Harler,)  dedi- 
cation of  '  Childe  Harold'  to,  12. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  771.  j 

Ida,  mount,  60.  557.  77S.  ' 

*  I  enter  thy  garden  of  roees,'  SS7. 

'  If  sometimes  in  the  hannta  of  men,' 

561. 
•If  that  high  world,' 473. 
lUon,  657, 658. 
Ulyria,  31. 
Imagination,  65.  651. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  St& 
Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  elfoeti^  216^ 
Improvvisatore.  784. 
IncanUtion,  188. 
Incledon,  Charles,  singer,  809l 
Inconstancy,  639. 
IndilTerence,  739. 
Indigestion,  666. 706. 
'  Inez,'  Stanzas  to,  23. 
InfideUty,  female,  640.  735. 
'  In  law  an  infant,  and  in  yean  a  boy,* 

Innocence,  344.  682. 750. 
Innovation,  progress  nt,  767. 
'Inscription  on  the  m<muDiait  of  a 

Newfoundland  dog,'  549. 
Intoxication,  624. 6M. 
Ionia,  286. 
Iris,  the,  60. 191. 

*  Irish  Avatar,'  589^ 
Irish  lanauage,  687. 
Iron  mask,  532. 


*  I  saw  thee  weep/  47S. 

^l^lftikd,  the;  or,  Chriitiaa  and  hiB 
Comrades,*  171. 

*  IsUndfl  of  the  blest,*  517. 
Ismail,  siege  of,  076.  068.  705. 

*  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,*  566. 
Italian  language,  4(13. 
Italian  sky,  U. 

lulf ,  54.  103.  flOg.    Present  degraded 

condition  of,  600. 
Ithaca.  30. 

*  I  would  I  were  a  careless  child,'  495. 

J. 

JackaU,  141.  700. 

Jackson,  John,  professor  of  pugilism, 

459.  503.  7S3. 
Jambhcus,  story  of  his  raising  Eros 

and  Anteros,  193. 
Jealousy,  607.  610. 
Jeffrey.  Francis,  esq..  43S.  438, 439. 458. 

593.  715.  730.    Critical  notes  by,  foa- 

tim. 
Jena,  battle  of,  538. 
Jenner,  Dr.,  619. 

*  Jephtha's  Daughter,*  474. 
Jerdan,  William,  esq.,  580. 
Jenungham,  Mr.,  447. 
Jerome,  SU,  706. 
Jerreed,  90. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  569.  'Consolatory 
Address  to,  on  the  Prince  Regent  re- 
turning her  picture,*  569. 

Jerusalem,  506.  *  On  the  day  of  the 
destruction  of,  by  Titus,*  477. 

Jesus  Christ,  077.  770. 

Jews,  543.  696.  668. 

Joannina,  39.  773. 

Job,  609.  749. 

John  Bull,  his  *  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,* 
596.  618. 

Johnson.  Dr.,  his  *  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,*  650.  His  opinion  of  blank 
Terse,  449.  His  *  Irene,*  459.  His 
remark  on  good  intentions,  598.  A 
good  hater.  737.  His  '  Life  of  Mil- 
ton,* 648.    His  belief  in  ghosU,  761. 

Jonson,  Ben.  anecdote  of,  599. 

Joubert,  General,  601. 

*  Journal  de  Tr^voux,*  519. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  600. 
Julian,  Count,  18. 
Juliet's  tomb,  540. 

Julius  Ciesar,  his  character,  69.  317. 

697.  700.    His  laurel  wreath,  69.  790. 

The  suitor  of  love,  177. 636. 
Jungfrau,  the,  60.  189. 
Jumu8*s  Letters,  539. 
Junot,  General,  17. 
Jupiter  Olympius,  temple  of,  97. 464. 
Jura  mountains.  47. 
JuvenaL  his    alleged    independence. 

605.    His  pure  and  sublime  morality, 

605. 


K. 

KafT.  446. 

Kalamiis,31. 

Kaleidoscope,  699. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark  on  Jewish 
music,  473. 

Kamtschatkn,  468. 

Kant,  Professor.  779. 

Keao,  Edward,  tragedian,  906. 440. 

Keats,  John,  796.  811.  Account  of,  81 1 . 
Elegy  on,  584. 

Remble,  John  PliiUp,  esq.,  906. 440. 

Kenney,  James,  dramatist,  440. 

Keppel.  Admiral,  600. 

Kibitka,  709. 

Kings.  699.  709. 

Kiunaird,  Lord,  707. 

Kinnatrd.  Hon.  Douglas,  907. 473. 583. 
5W. 

*  Kiss  of  LoTe,  First,*  393. 

Kitchener.  Dr.,  hu  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness, 691. 

Knight-errantry,  737. 


INDEX. 


Knight,  Payne,  438. 

Knowledge,  340, 796. 

KnowUes,  Richard,   his  'History  of 

the  Turks,'  79.  675. 
Koran,  78. 

Kosciusko,  General,  538. 719. 
Kotzebue,  468. 
Koutousow,     General,      (afterwards 

Prince  of  Smolensko,)  718. 


Labedoy«re,  571. 
Lacedemon,  36. 
<  Lachin-y  gair  *  176. 411. 
Ladies,  learned,  603. 
La  Fayette.  601. 
Lafitte,  799. 
La  Fitte,  pirate,  117. 
La  Harpe,  540. 

Lake  Leman,  45.  47.  149.  575. 
Lake  School  of  Poetry,  598.  807.  Gold- 
smith's anticipated  definition  of,  809. 

*  Lakers '  the,  456. 618.  808. 
Lamb,  Hon.  George,  439.  439. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  638. 
Lambe,  Charles,  esq.,  444. 
Lamberti,  Venetian  poet,  940. 
Lambro  Canaan,  Greek  patriot,  05. 

*  Lament  of  Tasso,*  486. 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  516. 

*  Landed  Interest,'  549. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  esq.,  177.  599. 

594.  796.    His  *  Ge^r,*  594. 
Langeron,  Count  de,  690. 
Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  601. 
Lansdowne,(HenryFitzmaurice  Petty,) 

fourth  Marquis  of,  395.  407.  439. 
Lanskoi.  the  grande  passion  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  711. 
Laocoon,  the,  69.  656. 
Laos,  the  river,  39. 
•Lara;  a  Tale '118. 
Lascy.  Mi^or-General,  697. 
Laugier,  Abb-',  his  character  of  Marino 

Faliero,  905. 
Laura,  640.  781. 
Lausanne,  49. 
Lawsuits,  766. 
Lawyers,  614.  715. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstral,  433. 
Leander  and  Hero,  99. 
Learned  ladies,  603. 
Learned  languages,  results  of  the  too 

early  study  of,  60. 
Lee,  Harriet,  her  *  German's  Tale,* 

351. 
'Lesion  of  Honor,  Lines  on  the  Star 

of*  579. 
Legitimacy.  073,  707. 
Leigh,  Hon.  Augusta,  (Lord  Byron's 

sister.) 44.  'Stanzas to,* 480.  'Epistle 

to,'  480. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  drapery  of  his  beauties, 

749. 
Leipsic,  468.  538. 
Leman,  Lake,  45. 47. 741. 759.   *  Sonnet 

to,*  575. 
L'Enclos,  Ninon  de,  671. 
Lenzoni,  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of 

the  bones  of  Boccaccio,  786. 
Leo  X.,  513. 
Leoben.  44. 
Leone.  Port,  74. 
Leonidas,  658. 
Leonora,  Tasso's,  488.  489. 
Leopold,    Prince    of    Saze    Coburg, 

(afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,) 

Lepanto,  Gulfof,  94,  30. 
'  Lesbia.  lines  to,*  397. 
Lethe,  651. 

*  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  "  My  Grand- 

mother's Review,** » 803. 
Leucadia,  30.  638. 
Leuctra,  41. 
Levant,  39.  116. 
Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  eaq.,  160. 

906.  435.  453. 
Liakura,  Mount,  36. 
Liberty,  148. 179.  604. 
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Licensing  act,  454. 

Lies,  794. 

Life,  49.  56.  65,  66.  95.  193.  975.  995. 
691.  637.  651.  678.  708.  798.  761. 

Life  of  a  young  noble,  797. 

Lightning,  superstitions  respecting,  56. 
783. 

Li^ne,  Prince  de,  690.  695.  718. 

*  Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,' 
386.  To  E.,  387.  To  D..  S7.  On 
leaving  Ne wstead  Abbey ,  387 .  Writ- 
ten in  Rousseau's  *  Letters  of  an  Ital- 
ian Nun,'  389.  On  a  change  of  mas- 
ters at  a  great  school,  393.  On  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  village  and  school 
of  Harrow,  396.  To  M.,  396.  To 
M.S.  G.,  397.  To  Woman,  397.  To 
Mary,  on  receiving  her  picture,  397. 
To  Lesbia,  397.  Addressed  to  a 
Young  Lady,  398.  To  Marion,  399.  To 
a  Lady  who  presented  to  the  author 
a  lock  of  hair,  Jtc,  399.  To  a  beau- 
tiful Quaker,  407.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  409.  To  the  sighing  Stre- 
phon,  410.  To  Eliza,  410.  1*0  Ro- 
mance, 411.  To  a  Lady  who  pre- 
sented the  author  with  the  velvet 
band  which  bound  her  tresses.  490. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher.  on  his 
advising  the  author  to  mix  more 
vrith  society,  490.  To  Edward  Noel 
Long,  esq.,  494.  To  a  Lady—'  Oh ! 
had  my  fate,*  Jcc.,  495.  To  George 
Earl  Delawarr,  497.  To  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  497.  Written  beneath  an  elm 
in  the  churchyard  of  Harrow,  498. 
To  a  Tain  Lady,  545.  To  Anne, 
545.  To  the  author  of  a  Sonnet,  be- 
ginning '  Sad  is  the  verse,*  ^c,  545. 
On  finaina  a  Pan,  545.  To  an  Oak  at 
Newsteao,  546.  On  revisiting  Har- 
row, 547.  To  my  Son,  547.  To  a 
faithful  Friend,  M8.  Inscribed  upon 
a  cup  formed  from  a  skull,  549.  To 
a  Lady  on  being  asked  my  reason 
for  quitting  England,  550.  To  Mr. 
Hodgson,  written  on  board  the  Lis- 
bon packet,  559.  Written  in  an 
album  at  Malta,  553.  Written  after 
swimming  from  Sestos  to  Abydos, 

555.  Written  beneath   a   picture, 

556.  In  the  Travellers*  Book  at 
Orchomenus,  555.  On  parting,  557. 
To  Dives,  558.  On  Moore*s  operatic 
farce,  558.  To  Thyrza.  559.  On  a 
Cornelian  heart,  which  was  broken. 
569.  To  a  Lady  weeping,  569. 
Written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the 
'  Pleasures  of  Memory,*  569.  To 
Time.  564.  On  Lord  Thurlow*s 
poems,  566.  To  Lord  Thurlow,  566. 
To  Thomas  Moore,  on  visiting  Leigh 
Hunt  in  prison,  566.  On  hearing 
that  Lady  Byron  was  Ul,  489.  To 
Belshazxar,  5/0.  On  Napoleon's  es- 
cape from  Elba,  571.  To  Thomas 
Moore,  578.  On  the  bust  of  Helen  by 
Canova.  578.  To  Thomas  Moore, 
579.  To  Mr.  Murrey,  570.  From 
Mr.  Murrey  to  Dr.  Polidori,  579. 
To  Mr.  Murrey,  580.  On  the  birth- 
day  of  J.  W.  R.  Hoppner,  561.  On 
reading  that  Lady  Byron  had  been 
patroness  of  a  charity  ball,  563.  On 
my  thirty-third  birthday.  564.  To 
Mr.  Murrey.  585.  To  Lady  Bles- 
sington.  587.  Inscribed,  'On  this 
dav  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year,* 

Lisbon,  15. 

Lisbon  packet.  Lines  written  on  board 

the.  559. 
Liston.  Joha  comedian.  803. 
Literary  men,  marriage  of,  500. 
Little*s  Poems,  497.  4Sft. 
Livadia,  773. 
Liver,  639. 
Livy,  750. 

Lloyd.  Charles,  •§^444. 500. 
Loan  contractora.  799. 
Locke,  his  treatise  on  edncatioB,  457. 

754. 
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Lockhart  J.  G.,  esq.,  His  'Ancient 
Spanish  BalladB,'  93.  His  preface  to 
*Don  Quixote,*  737.  Critical  Notes 
by.  passim. 

Lodi.  313. 

Lofit.  Capel.  esq..  44S.  400. 

London,  a  Sunday  in,  22.  The  Devirs 
drawing-room.  728.  The  approaches 
to,  723.  Never  understood  by  forei^- 
ers,  731.  *One  superb  menagerie,* 
731. 

Londonderry.  (Robert  Stewart)  second 
Marquis  oC  677.  688.  711.  See  also 
Castlereagh. 

London  Review,  451. 

Loneliness,  46. 198.  756. 

Long.  Edward  Noel,  esq.,  424.  '  Lines 
to,*  424. 

Longinns,  605.  618.  755. 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  457.  517. 

'  Longueurs,*  648. 

Lope  de  Vega.  502.  602. 

Loredano.  family  oC  288. 

Lorraine,  Claude.  540.  742. 

Love,  best  tokens  of.  679.  First,  612. 
637.  *  His  own  avenger,*  657.  Lan- 
guage of.  652.  Man's,  617.  639.  Pla- 
tonic, 308.  611.  713.  Woman's,  638. 
639.  See  also,  640.  652,  653.  673.  667. 
712.  729,  730.  752. 

Love,  first  kiss  of,  393. 

Love  of  gain,  703.  744. 

Love  of  glory.  660. 

Love  of  offspring.  674. 

*  Love*8  last  adieu,'  396. 
Lovers,  635.  651. 
Lover's  Leap.  30.  61  a 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,  600. 
Lowe.  Sir  Hudson.  537.  736. 
Luc  Jean  Andr6  de,  148. 
Lucca.  759. 

Lucretia,  205. 
Lucretius,  605. 

LucuUus.  dishes  4  la,  758.  Chemes 
transplanted  into  Europe  by,  758. 

*  Luddites.  Song  for  the,'  579. 
Ludlow.   General,  the  regicide,   his 

monument,  48. 
Lugo.  659. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  603. 
Lusieri,  Signer,   his  devastations  at 

Athens.  771. 
Luther.  Martin,  687. 
Lutzen,  538. 
Lying.  616. 
Lykanthropy,  709. 
Lyons,  Gulf  ot  624. 
Lytteiton,  George  Lord,  99. 

M. 

M Lines  to.  396. 

M.  S.  G..  Lines  to,  396. 

Macassar  Oil.  603. 

*Mac  Flecknoe,'  origin  of  Dryden's, 

449. 
MachiavellL  687. 720. 784.    His  tomb  in 

Santa  Croce,  56. 
Mackintosh.  Sir  James,  532. 
Macneil,  Hector,  esq.,  his  poems,  443. 
Macpherson's  Ossian,  422. 
Madness,  60.  656. 
Madrid.  538.  716. 
Mafra.  17. 
Maginn.  Dr..  his  parody  on  'Yarrow 

Unvisited,'  598. 
Magnesia,  69. 
Mahomet,  638.  671.  689. 
Maid  of  Athens,  555. 

*  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,'  555. 
Maid  of  Saragoza,  20. 
Majorian,  his  visit  to  Carthage,  106. 
Malice.  607. 

Mallet,  David,  437. 

Malta,  29. 

'  Malta,  FareweU  to  *  558. 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  sys- 
tem, 730.  Does  the  thing  'gainst 
which  he  wntes,  731.  His  book  the 
eleventh  oommandment,  750. 

Malvern  HiUs,  176. 


Man,  612.  613.  650. 7I2L 

Mandeville.  434. 

'Manfred;    a  Dramatic  Poem,'   145. 

Goethe's  remarks  on,  201. 
Manfrini  p^ace,  156. 
Manicheism,  32i,  328. 
Manley.  Mrs.,  her  Atalantis,  728. 
Mann,  tiie  enpneer,  his  pumps,  683. 
Mansel,  Dr..  Bishop  of  Bristol,  407. 
Mansion  House,  the,  724. 
Mantinea,  41.  313. 
Marat,  601. 
Marathon.  36.  41.  45.  313.  047.    Plain 

of,  offered  to  Lord  Byron  for  sale, 

36. 
Marceau.  General  44.  601. 
Marchetti.  Count,  507. 
Marengo.  313. 

Maria  Louisa.  Empress.  471. 543. 
Mane  Antoinette,  12.    Effect  of  grief 

on.  148. 
Marine  barometer,  189.  661. 
Manner,  his  account  of   the  Tonga 

Islands,  171.  182. 
Marines  707. 
Marino,  a  corrupter  of  the  taste  of  Eu- 

rope,  806. 

*  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice ;  an 

Historical  Tragedy.^  203.  Dedication 
to  Goethe,  207.    Story  of;  793. 

*  Marion.'  Lines  to,  309. 
Marischalchi  Gallery  Bologna,  156. 
Marius  at  Carthage.  508.  '35. 
Markland,  J.  H..  esq.,  his  character  of 

*  Hours  of  Idleness.'  755. 
Markow,  General.  696. 
Marlborough,  Coze's  Life  of,  905.  648. 
Marlow.  his  '  Faustus,'  202. 

*  Marmion.*  145.  434. 
Marriage,  640.  730. 
Marriage  of  literary  men,  500. 
Marriage  state.  *  the  best  or  worst  of 

any,'  752.    '  The  best  for  morals,'  755. 
Mars.  692. 
Martial,  his  epigrams,  605.  755.    Lib.  1. 

ep.  I.,  imitated.  564. 
Martin,  the  regicide,  524. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  his  lines  on  the  eze- 

cuUon  of  Charles  I.,  241. 

*  Mary,'  394.  590.  663.    '  Lines  to.  on 

receiving  her  picture,'  397. 
Mary,  Queen  oi  ScoU,  189.    Her  per- 
son described,  671.  713. 
Massinger.  440. 
Matapan,  Cape,  641. 
Match-making,  755. 
Matrimony,  730. 
Matter.  66.    Bishop  Berkeley's  denial 

of  the  existence  of,  721. 
Matthias,  Thomas  James,  esq.,  37.  His 

'Pursuits  of  Literature,'  HI  I.     His 

edition  of  Gray's  works,  811. 
Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq..  25. 
Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  25.  His  *  Diary 

of  an  Invalid,' 200. 
Maturin,  Rev.  Charles,  206. 
Maurice,  Rev.  Thomas,  his '  Richmond 

Hill.'  437. 
Mauritania.  38. 
'  Mazeppa,'  163. 
Mecca,  35.  60.  96. 
Medici,  family  of  the,  787.  Mausoleum 

of  the,  56. 767. 
Medina,  35. 
Meditation,  38. 
Mediterranean,  71.  A  noble  sol^ect  for 

a  poem,  71. 
Medwin.  Mr.,  504. 
Megara,  56.  138. 

Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  774. 
Meknop,  General,  701. 
MeiUeric,  777. 
Melancthon,  700l 
Melbourne  House,  446. 
Melody,  Suwarrow's  polar,  706. 
Melton  Mowbray,  head-quarters  of  the 

English  chase,  743. 
Meronon.  statue  of,  741. 
Memoir.  27. 
Mendeu,  Mount,  30. 
Mephistopheles.  475.  737. 
Merci,  Count,  his  epitaph,  10. 


Merirale,  J.  H^  esq.,  444l  Urn  *  Mom- 
eesrallas.' fftX. 

Metaphysics.  73ft. 

Metella^  Ceeilia,  tomb  of,  <3. 

Methodism,  cause  of  the  progneas  ei. 
777. 

Mettemlch,  Princcv  fttt. 

Michelii.  Stgnora,  transtolor  of  Skak- 
speare.  240. 

Midas,  542. 

'  Middle  Age*  of  Man,  described*  7>i. 

Milan.  st4le  of  society  at,  030. 

Milbanke,  Sir  Ralph,  60S. 

Milbanke,  Lady.  603. 

Milbanke,  Mtss,  (afterwards  Lad^  By- 
ron.) 442. 

Miller,  WiUlam,  bookaeUer.  433. 

Milman.  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his  *  Bimrmj 
of  the  Jews.*  473,  474.  473. 477.  Uu 
*  Fall  of  Jerusalem.' 306.  Hwcinr* 
acter  of  '  Heaven  and  Earth.'  ;i53. 
Critical  notes  by,  mmim. 

MUo,  471. 

Miluadas.  87. 

Milton,  100.  449.  535.  040.  MS. 

Minerva,  36. 464. 

•  Mmenra.  Curse  of,'  463. 
Minouur,  fable  of  the,  634. 
Mmtume,  508. 
Mirabeau,  601. 

Miser.  612.  Happy  life  of  tbe,  7Mp  TSft 

Missolonghi,  83.  567. 

Mttforti,  Miss,  611. 

Mitford,  Wilham,  esq.,  hte  abase  ot 
Plutarch's  Lives,  731.  Great  oscnt 
of  his  History  of  Greeee,  731. 

Mitylene,  Isle  of,  605. 

Mob.  699. 

•  Mobility,' 760.    Defined,  700. 
Mocha's  berry,  643. 
Modesty,  754. 

Moh^re,  744. 
Momus,  692. 
Money,  power  of,  730.    Pleaaort  of 

hoarding,  720.  730. 
Money,  love  of,  *  the  only  pleasure  thai 

re<]uiles,*  764. 

•  Monk,'  Lewis's  norel  of  the,  435. 
Monkir  and  Nekir,  80. 

Monks,  751. 

Monmouth,  Geoff^  of,  his  Chrontcle. 
761. 

Monsoon,  606. 

Mont  Blanc,  45. 60. 

MonUKue,  Lady  Mary  Wocttoy,  OOflL 
657.  063.  671. 

Montaigne,  his  motto,  TOOl 

Montecuceo,  511. 

Montgomery,  Jamce,  Answer  to  bis 
poem,  enutled  *  The  Coaunon  Lot,' 
410.  His  *  Wanderer  of  Swiisariaiid.* 
437. 

Monthly  Review,  its  cribqne  on  *  Hstan 
of  Idleness,*  4Sa 

Monlmartre,  530. 

Moot  St.  John.  41.  730. 

Montmorenci  Laval,  Duke  de.  MS»  5I3l 

Mooo  JllO.  639.  '  Of  anatoiy  egotism 
the  Tuism,  702. 

Moonlight.  200.  227.  610. 

Moore,  Thomas,  esq.,  427. 433. 438. 614 
616.  796.  606.  MLines  on  his  last 
OperaUc  Farce,  or  Farcical  llp^ra.* 
656.  'Lines  to,  on  visiung  Lei^ 
Hunt  in  prison,'  566.  '  Fragment  of 
an  epistle  to,*  560.  '  Lines  to,*  5T«, 
570.  His  Veiaes  on  Letgh  UttBt*s 
'Lord  Byron  and  his  Coniempocar 
ries,'  535.  His  ^  Fudge  Family.'  010. 
His  '  Twopenny  Post*bag/&10.  CfH> 
ical  notes  by.  ^astm. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  ^Zeloooo,*  It.  Bis 
account  of  Manno  Faliero  fiilet  aad 
flippant,  905. 

Morat.  field  of,  45. 

More,  Hannah,  517.  Her  *Goeieha  m 
search  of  nWtCe,' 609. 

Morea,72. 

Moreau.  General,  601. 

MorelU,  Abbate,  940. 

Morana,90. 

Morgan,  Lady,  298. 


*Morgaiite  Ifaggiore  of  Pulci,*  trans- 
InlioD  of  canto  the  first,  49S. 

Morning  Post,  568.  648.  728.  740. 

Morocco,  656. 

Morosioi.  Venetian  poet,  S40. 

Mosaic  chronology,  328.  339. 

Moscow,  conflagration  of,  468. 538. 716. 

Moses,  700.  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of,  512.    Sonnet  on,  512. 

Moskwa,  313. 

Mossop,  actor,  396. 

Motraye,  M.,  his  description  of  the 
Grand  Seignior's  palace,  685. 

Mountains,  46. 176. 

Mozart,  765. 

Muezzin,  S3. 80. 707. 

Munda,  313. 

Murat,  Joachim,  death  of,  793.  His 
*  snow-white  plume,'  571. 

Mumy,  John,  esq.,  sums  paid  by  him 
to  lx>rd  Bvron  for  copyright,  434. 
'  My  dear  Mr.  Murray,  you're  in  a 
damn'd  hurry.'  580.  '  Straban,  Ton- 
soo,  Lintot  of  the  times.'  580.  *  To 
hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray,' 
579.  *  Epistle  from,  to  Dr.  Polidori,' 
579.  *  Lmes  to,'  584.  His  notes  on 
Med  win's  Conversations,  818. 

Murray.  John,  jun.,  esq.,  207. 

Music.  89.  753.  755. 

Mussulwomen,  161. 

'  Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  chief,'  571. 

Musters,  Mrs.    See  Chaworth. 

Muimy,  172. 

*  My  boat  is  on  the  shore/  578. 

*  JAj  dear  Mr.  Murray,'  580. 

*  My  Grandmother's  Review,'  the  Brit- 

ish, 590.  619.    « Letter  to  the  Editor 
of.'  803. 

*  My  sister !  my  sweet  sister !'  480. 

*  My  Soul  is  dark,*  474. 
Mjrsteries  and  Moralities,  453. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah,  710. 

Naldi,  singer,  440. 

Napier,  Colonel,  his  detection  of  an 

error  in  •  Childe  Harold,*  17. 
Ni^leon.    Bee  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon's  •  Farewell,'  573. 
Napoleon.     Fran^is-Charles^Josepb, 

Duke  of  Reichstadt,  543.  766. 

*  Napoleon  the  First,'  766. 
Napoli  ih  Romania,  130. 
National  debt,  710. 

Native  land,  sensation  on  leaving,  621. 
Nature,  r.  30.  50.  673. 753.  757. 
Nature,  •  Prayer,  of,'  423. 

*  Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow,* 

23. 

*  Needy  knife-grinder,*  25. 
Ncbucbadonoser,  668. 
Negropont.  91. 
Neipperg,  Count,  471. 543. 

Nelson.  Lord,  601. 

Nemesis,  Roman,  66.  791. 

Nemi,  70. 

Neptune,  178.  636. 

Nero.  649. 

Nero,  consul,  175. 

Nero,  emperor.  649. 

Nessus,  robe  of,  727.  768, 

Newfoundland  dog,   *  Insonptum  on 

the  monument  ofa,*  549. 
Newstead  Abbey,  *  Lines  written  on 

leaving,'  388.    *  Ele^y  on/  412. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  6«r7.    Memorable 

sentiment  of.  687.    Anecdote  of  the 

falling  apple,  714. 
Ney.  MarsliaU  707. 
Nicopohs.  ruins  of,  31. 
Night.  227.  617. 
Nightingale,  iu  attachment  to  the  rose. 

73. 90.    Iu  love  of  solitude^  653. 
*Nil  admirmri,' happiness  of  the,  071. 

739 
Nile,'5S7. 
Ntmrod,  066. 
Niobe,  60. 
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*Nisus  and  Eurralus,*  a  paraphrase 
from  the  .£neia,  403. 

Noble,  life  of  a  young,  described,  7S7. 

North-west  passage,  /  30. 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  440. 

NoveU,  652. 

Novelties,  please  leas  than  they  im- 
press, 734. 

Numa  Fompilius,  604. 


Oak,  *  Lines  to  an,  at  Newstead/  546. 
Oath,  British,  725. 
Oath.  ContinenUl,  725. 
'  Observations  upon  an  article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazme,'  805. 
Obstinacy,  7ML 
Ocean,  71. 

*  Ocean  Stream/  663. 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  775. 
O'Connell,  585. 
Odalisques,  680. 

'  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  470. 

*  Ode  on  Venice,'  490. 
Odessa,  676. 
Offspring,  eve  of,  674. 

*  Oh,  Anne !  your  offences,'  545. 
'  Oh !  say  not,  sweet  Anne/  545. 

*  Oh !  banish  care/  558. 

*0h!  had  my  fate  been  Joined  with 
thine !'  425. 

*  Oh  lady !  when  I  left  the  shore  *  553. 

*  Oh !  my  lonely,  lonely,  lonely  pillow,' 

587. 

*  Oh !  never  talk  to  me  again,*  24. 
*0h!  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom.* 

474. 

*  Oh !  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in 

story.'  586. 

*  Oh !  weep  for  those,'  474. 
Old  age,  644. 
Olympus,  60.  537. 

O'Meara,  Barry,  537.    Causes  of  his 

dismissal  from  the  navy,  537. 
Omens,  652. 

*  On  Jordan's  banks,'  474. 

*  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free,' 

560. 
O'Neil,  Miss,  actress,  206. 
Opera,  440. 
Orator,  541. 
Orchomenus,  555.    '  Lines  written  in 

the  travellers'  book  at,'  555. 
O'Reilly,  General  Count,  614. 
'  Origin  of  Love,'  Lines  on  being  asked 

what  was  the,  565. 
Orpheus,  460.  648. 
Orthodoxy,  678. 

*  Oscar  of  Alva  /  a  tale,  400. 
Ossian.  Macpherson's.  422. 

Otho,  his  last  momenu,  197.  His  mir- 
ror. 271. 

Otway.  203.  440. 

Ouchy,  148. 

*Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en/ 
Scottish  ballad,  quoted.  616. 

Ovid,  605.  635. 

Owenson,  Miss,  her  '  Ida  of  Athens,' 
773.    See  Morgan,  Lady. 

Ozenstiern,  Chancellor,  his  remark  to 
his  son,  750. 

Oysters,  636. 751. 

P. 

Pain.  289. 

Paintinff,  491.    •  Of  all  arts  the  most 

superficial  and  unnatural,'  57. 
Palafox.  General,  his  heroic  conduct 

at  Saragossa,  24. 
Palamon  and  Arctte,  810. 
Palatine,  mount,  63.  510. 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  793. 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  395. 
Pan,  636. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  07. 
Pantisocracy,  648.  808. 
Paper,  648. 
Paper-money,  TfO. 
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Paradise  Lost,  810. 

Pares,  663. 

'Parenthetical  Address,  by  Dr  Pla 
giary,'  563. 

Paris,  538. 

*Parisina,'141. 

*  Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Stanzas  on 
the  death  of,'  570. 

'  Parker,  Mar^ret,  Lines  on  herde^h/ 
386. 

Parks  of  London,  737. 

Parma,  543. 

Parnassus,  21.  31.  60.  457. 

Parr,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  '  Sardanapap 
lus,'  286. 

Parthenon,  26,  27.  465,  466 

Parting,  622.  691. 

'  Parting,  Lines  on,'  557. 

Pasiphae,  634. 

Pasqualigo,  Signor,  240. 

Passion,  30.  34.  381.  608.  810. 

Passions,  656.  661.  Effect  of  violent 
and  conflicting,  656. 

PaswanOglou,04. 

Paternoster-row,  the  *  bazaar  of  book- 
sellers,' 517. 

Patience,  190. 

Patroclus,  tomb  of,  658. 

Pausanias  and  Cleonice,  story  of,  103. 

Peacock,  *  the  royal  bird,  whose  tail 's 
a  diadem/  693. 

Pelagius,  18. 

Pelayo,  539. 

Pentelicus,  (now  Mount  Meideli,)  36. 

Pericles,  464. 

Peri,  12. 

Persians,  761.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
two  prmciples,  739. 

Pertinacity,  752. 

Pescara,  511. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's,  809,  810. 

Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia,  713. 

Peter  the  Great,  540. 

Peter  Pmdar,  533. 

Petcrsburgh,  710. 

Potion,  601. 

Petrarch,  27  55.  His  laureate  crown, 
58.  541.  782,  786.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marmo  Faliero,  795.  Crowned  m 
the  Capitol,  800.  'The  Platonic 
pimp  of  all  posterity.'  662. 

Petticoat,  '  garment  ot  a  mystical  sub- 
limity,' 747. 

Petticoat  government,  765. 

Petticoat  influence,  747. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry,  (now  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.)  395.  407.  439. 

Phaedra  and  Ilippolitus,  673 

Pharsalia,  313. 

Phidias,  512. 

Philanthropy,  33. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  pastorals,  455. 

Phillips,  Charles,  esq.,  oarrister,  803. 

Philo-progenitiveness,  731. 

Philosophy,  690.  639. 

Phyle,  Fort,  35.  464. 

Physicians,  717. 

Pibroch,  400. 

Pickentgill,  Joshua,  his  Three  Broth- 
ers, 310. 

Picture,  a,  *  is  the  past/  762. 

Pictures,  766. 

Pigot,  Miss,  *  Lines  to,'  410. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  *  Reply  to  some  Verses  of, 
on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,'  410. 

Pillans,  James,  439. 

Pindar,  22.  646. 

Pindemonte,  Ippolito,  540. 

Pindus,  Mount,  31. 

Pireus,  56. 

Pirates,  101. 

Pisse-vache,  59. 

Pistol,654. 

Pitt.  Right  Hon.  William,  bis  addi- 
tions  to  our  parliamentary  tongue, 
449.  His  grave  next  that  of  Fox, 
536.  His  disinterestedness,  706. 
'Epitaph  for/ 583. 

Pitti  Palace,  57. 

Pizarro,  25.  539. 

Plagiansm.  144. 296. 6S2,  623. 

Plato,  his  lines  on  the  tomb  of  ThamSa- 


toeles,  7S.    His  flratem  of  love,  611. 

Hit  Dialopiea,  700.     His  reply  to 

Diogenes,  TM. 
Platonic  lore,  <06.  611. 713. 
Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,  4M.    Pro- 


priety of  J«P?«Ji5|^»t,  4M. 


Pleasure,  61 1 ,  61S.  0io.    A  stem  moral 

ist,645. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  443. 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  443.     *  Lines 

written  on  a  blank  leaf  of,*  908. 
Plimley,  Peter,  (Rev.  Sidney  Smith,) 

his  *  Letters,'  767. 
Plutarch's    'Lives,'    697.      Mitford's 

abuse  of,  731. 

*  Po,  Stanzas  to  the,'  581. 

Poetry,  present  state  of  English,  806. 
Notning  in,  so  difficult  as  a  begin- 
ning, 630.    *  Is  a  passion,'  661. 

Poets.  518.  660.  Amatory,  668.  Duties 
of,  708.    The  greatest  living,  786. 

Poggio,  his  exclamation  on  looking 
down  on  Rome,  57. 

Poland,  53S.  710. 

Polenta,  Guido  da,  515. 

Polenta,  Francesca  da,  515. 

PoUdori,  Dr.,  809.  •  Epistle  from  Mr. 
Murray  to,'  579. 

Polycrates,  647. 

Polygamy,  075.  679. 703. 

Pompey,  a  hero,  conqueror,  and  cuck- 
old, 638.    His  statue,  61. 788. 

Pope,  438.  His  Pastorals.  455.  His 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  810.  Harmony  of 
his  versification,  810.  His  imagina- 
tion, 810.  His  character  of  Sponis, 
810.  List  of  his  disciples,  81 1 .  Sys- 
tematic depreciation  of,  809. 

Popular  applause,  646. 

Popular  discontenU,  progress  of,  699. 

Popularity,  678. 

Porphyry,  84. 

Porson,  Professor,  407.  567. 

Portland,  (William  Henry  Cavendish,) 
third  Duke  of,  446. 

Portugal,  11. 19. 

Portuguese,  the,  characterized,  18. 

Possession,  658. 

Posterity,  60S.  731. 

Potemkm,  Prince,  690.  His  charac- 
ter, 690.  His  instructions  to  Su- 
warrow  before  the  siege  of  Ismail, 
691. 

Potiphar's  wife,  673. 

PouqueviUe,  M.  de,  31.  665.  Charac- 
ter of  his  writings,  31. 

Poussin,  his  picture  of  the  deluge, 
858. 

Pratt,  Samuel,  436.  His  '  Sympathy,' 
436. 

Prayer,  389. 

•Prayer  of  Nature.' 483. 

Prftsle,  dancer,  440. 

Pretension,  absence  of,  754. 

Previsa,  34. 

Priam,  313. 

Pride,  650.  738. 

Prince  Regent,  *A  finished  gentle- 
man from  top  to  toe,'  736.  '  Sonnet 
to,  on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  Forfeiture,'  588.  *  Lmes 
to,  on  his  standing  between  the 
coflins  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  Charles 
I.,' 568. 

Principles,  the  two,  348. 

*  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  148. 

*  Prologue  delivered  previously  to  the 

performance  of  the  Wheel  of  For- 
tune, at  a  private  theatre,'  408. 

'  Prometheus,'  575. 

Prometheus  of  iEschylns,  618. 

*  Prophecy  of  Dante,'  505.    Dedication 

to  Countess  Guiccioli,  500. 
Prophets,  749. 
Protesilaus,  056. 
Pruth,  the  river,  540. 
Psvche,  711. 
Public  schools,  606.  680.    Advantages 

of,  606.    Best  adapted  to  the  gemus 

and  constitution  of  the  English,  606. 
Pnlci,  his  'Morgante  Masgiore,'  498. 

Sire  of  the  halT-serious  rhyme,  651. 
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PiUtowa,  battle  of,  164. 171. 

Puns,  450. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  esq.,  438.  533. 

Pygmalion,  statue  oU  681. 711. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  666. 

Pyrrhic  dance,  6tt.  647. 

Pyrrho,  the  doubting  philoeopher,  706. 

Pyrrhus,  543. 


*  Quaker,  Lines  to  a  beautiful/  407. 
Quaker,  tenets  of  tbe^. 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'Israeli'B,  805. 
Quarterly  Review,  619.    Critical  notes 

from,  poMtn. 
Queens,  generally  prosperous  in  their 

reigns,  718. 
Quinni,  Alvise,  940. 

*  Quite  refreshing,*  708. 


Ra^,  woman's,  674. 

Rainbow.  618     Description  of  a,  099. 

*  Ram  Alley,'  Barrey's  comedy  of,  468. 
Ramazan,  feast  of,  38. 75. 

Ranz  des  Vaches,  896. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  810. 

Raphael,  his  death,  159.  His  Trans- 
fllguration,  754. 

Rapp,  American  harmonist,  756. 

Ravenna,  58.  Its  pine  forest,  649. 
Battle  of,  660.  Dante's  tomb  at, 
660. 

Ravenstone,  197. 

Ready  money,  *is  Aladdin's  lamp,' 
730. 

Reason,  343.  *  Ne'er  was  hand  in 
glove  with  rhyme,'  713. 

Red  Sea,  633. 

Reformadoes,  715. 

Refreshing,  origin  of  the  phrase,  518. 

Reichstadt,  ( Napoleon  Fran  cois  Charles 
Joseph,)  Duke  of,  543.  766. 

Reinagle,  R.  R.,  his  chained  eagle,  40. 

•Rejected  Addresses,'  its  happy  imi- 
tation of  Fitzgerald,  the  small-beer 
poet,  431. 

Religions  opinions,  folly  of  prosecu- 
tions for,  677. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Romaic,  or  modem 

Greek  language,  with  Specimens  and 
Translations,'  798. 
Rembrandt,  748. 

*  Remember  him,  whom  passion's  pow- 

er,' 565. 
'  Remembrance,'  480. 

*  Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not,*  590. 
Remorse,  77.  376. 

Renown,  690. 

Rents,  548. 

Repletion,  665. 

Revenge.  508.  604. 

Revolution,  699. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  dramatist,  440. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  sensations  on 

visitins  the  Vatican,  68.    His  charac- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo,  519. 
Rhine,  43,  44.  719. 
Rhodes,  630. 
Rhone,  'the  arrowy,'  46.    Its  color, 

146.  758. 
Rhyme,   its  excellence    over   blank 

verse,  449. 810. 
Rialto,  156. 

Ribas,  Russian  admiral,  690. 
Ribaupierre,  General,  701. 
Rich,  Claudius,  esq.,  his  Memoirs  on 

the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  668. 
Richards,  Rev.  Dr.,  his   'Aboriginal 

Britons,*  445. 
Richardson,  *  the  vainest  and  luckiest 

of  authors.'  680. 
Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  humanity  at 

the  siege  of  Ismail,  676.  696. 70S. 
Richmond  Hill,  88. 
Ridotto,  description  of;  160. 
Rienzi,  64. 
Riga,  the  Greek  patriot,  96.   His  Greek 


■ong,  ' 
•n,9S6. 


'  AHrs  wtiUu*  ^  tn»9- 


Ring,  the  matnmooial,  71IL 

*  River  that  roUest    by  the 

wails,'  581. 

Roberts,  Mr.,  (editor  of  the  Bnuab  &(» 
new.)  591.  61&  803L 

RochefoucauU,  SO.  637. 

Rogen,  Samuel,  eeq..  his  •Pleaoavct 
of  Memory.' 78. 96. 4U.  His*Coliiia- 
bos,' 79.  Dedication  of  the  '  GaAour 
to,  78.  His  'Italy,'  890,  991  309. 
906,3(y7.  809.809.  ^is traaslatiosk cf 
Zappil  sonnet  on  the  statne  of  Mioses^ 

*  Romaic,  or  modem  Creek  laAgnaorb 

remarks  on,  with  apeciinean    moi 

translations/ 796. 
Romaic  war  song,  596. 
Romaic  love  song,  506. 

*  Romance  muy  doloroeo  del  Saso  y 

Toma  de  Alhama,*  translated,  X€. 
'  Romance,'  Lines  lo.  4U. 
Roman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  67. 
Romanelli,  phynclan,  556. 771. 
Rome  desenbed,  57.    '  The  city  of  t^ 

soul,'  60.    The  •  Niobe  of  liauctta,.' 

60.    Sackage  of,  510. 
Romilly,  SirSaoniel,  608. 78&  607 
Romulus,  temple  oC  789. 
Roncesvalles,  495.  781. 
Rooms,  large  ones  oomlbrtless,  66?. 
Rosa  Matilda,  448. 
Rosooe's  •  Leo  the  Tenth,*  19a. 
Rose,  William  Stewart,  asq.,  his  *  Son* 

net  to  Constantinople,*  SaL    Hu  *  £*- 

sayonWhi8tlecrall,'154.  Hiachuao- 

ter  of  Pindemonte,  540. 
Rossini,  765. 

Rothachild,  Baron.  543. 789. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  his  *  R^leiae.* 

46.  49.  687.75l7His  *  ConfesMona.* 

46. 49. 
Rubicon,  537. 

Rumor,  *  a  live  gazette.'  734.  , 

Rushton.  Robert  (the  '  little  mmtT  in  ! 

Childe  Harold,)  14 
Russia,  539. 


Sabbath  in  London,  99. 

Sabellicus,  bis  description  of  Teaaee^ 

Sadness,  37. 

Safety  lamp,  Sir  Humphry  DavyX 

618. 
St.  Angelo,  castle  of,  68.  ^9. 
SL  Bartholomew,  flayed  alive.  666. 
St.  Francis,  bis  recipe  for  chastity,  fl79i 
St.  Helena.  537. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  68.  518. 
Sl  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  not  to  be 

compared  with  St.  PauTs  Cathedral, 

663. 
Sainte  Palayo.  M.  de,  19. 
Salamis,  74. 539.  647. 
Sallust.  686. 
Salvator  Rosa,  748. 
Santa  Crooe,  58. 
Santa  Maura,  30. 
Sappho.  30.  605.  63fi. 
Saragosa,  sieges  of,  80. 
Saraffoza,  Mi3d  of,  90. 539. 

•  Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy,*  S54. 
Satanic  school.  589.  m 

*  SauU  Song  of,  before  his  last  BaU2e;* 

Scaligers,  tomb  of  the.  Ma 
Schaflliansen,  fall  of.  S^ 
Scaraander,  658. 
Scandal,  607.  617. 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  GOI. 
Schroepfer,  770. 

Scimitara,  Turkish,  ehandtr*  on,  M. 
Scipio  ACncauus,  SO. 
Scipioa.  tomb  of  the,  tO.  TBIc 
Scorpion,  77. 
SootUnd,  715. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  t».  ».  43X  HA 
455.  586.  715.  710.    Hit  *Lay  of  Cte 
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Last  Minstrel/  493.  444.   780.  758. 
His  *  MwmlOD,*  145.    His  opinion  of 

*  Don  Juan.'  507.   His  *  Demonology,' 
739.    Critical  notes  by,  pauim. 

Scriptures,  744. 
Sea-attomef,  640. 
Sea-coal  ftres,  749. 
Sea-sickness,  remedies  for,  OSl. 
Seale,  Dr.  John,  his  *  Greek  Metres,* 

395. 
Sea-walls  between  the  Adriatic  and 

Venice,  inscription  on,  766. 
Seasons,  Thomson's,  would  have  been 

better  in  rhyme.  810.    Inferior  to  his 

'  Castle  of  Indolence,'  810. 
a^rur.  Count,  his  character  of  Prince 

Potemkin,  690. 
Self-lore.  679.  713. 
8emirarois.  SS8.  668. 

*  Sennacherib,  Destruction  of.*  477. 
Senses,  duty  of  not  trusting  the,  745. 
Seraglio,  interior  of,  685. 

Serassi,  his  *  Life  of  Tasso.*  487. 

Sesostris,  596, 

Sestos,  'Lines  after  swimming  fVom/ 

555. 
Seren  Towers,  orison  of  the,  676. 
SenUe,  19.  31.  6M. 
Sforsa,  Francesco,  S91. 
Sforsa.  Ludorico,  148. 
Sgricci,  Count,  784. 
Shadwell,  Sir  Lancelot,  397. 
i^hadwell,  Thomas,  449. 
Shafcspeare,  his  obligations  to  Nortn's 

Plutarch,  693.    His  infelicitous  mar- 

nage,  640. 
Shaving,  miseries  of,  747. 

•  She  walks  in  Beau^.*  473. 
She-epistle  descnbea,  745. 

Shee,  Sir  Martin,  (president  of  the 
Rojal  Academy,)  his  *  Rhymes  on 
Art,*  444. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  310. 533. 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  310. 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 
ley,  4«3.  484.  738.    His  '  Critic.'  804. 

*  Monody  on  the  Death  of,*  483.    His 
Lines  on  Waltzing,  469. 

Sheridan.  Thomas,  esq.,  440. 
Shendan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  *  Carwell,* 

44U. 
Shipwreck^  description  of  a,  693-^0. 
Shooter's  Hill,  791. 
Shreckhom.  46. 
SiddoQS,  Mrs.,  306.  440.  563. 

•  Siege  of  Corinth,'  130. 
Sierra  Morena,  90. 
Sieeum.  Cape,  657. 
Silenus,  316. 

Simeon,  Rer.  Charles,  454. 

Simond,  M.,  531. 

Himoom,  75.  656. 

Simplon,  the.  713. 

Sinecures,  767. 

Sinipng.  merit  of  simplicity  in.  650. 

Sinking  fund.  769. 

Sisyphus.  753. 

Hkemngton,  Sir  Lumley,  440. 

•  Sketch.  A.'  479. 

*  Skull.  Lines  inscribed  upon  a  cup 

formed  from  a,'  d49. 
Slaughter.  43. 
Siare  market  at  Constantinople,  663, 

663. 
Slavery  of  the  great,  664,  665. 
Sleep.  633.  653.  766.    Sir  T.  Browne's 

encomium  on.  653. 
Smediey.  Rev.  Mr.,  his  '  History  of  the 

Two  Foscari.*  796. 
Smith.  Horace,  esq.,  his  *  Horace  in 

London.' 
Smith.  Rev.  Sidney,  the  reputed  author 

of  'Peter  PlimJey's   Letters.'  438. 

His  *  twelve-parson  power,'  717.   See 

*  Peter  Pith,^767. 

South,  Mrs.  Spencer,  553.    See  *  Flor- 
ence.' 
Smoking.  178. 

*  So  weUl  go  no  more  a  roviJig,'  579. 
Society,  eM.  734,  735.  743. 747. 759. 
Socrates,  463.  913. 677.  687. 760. 


Soignies,  wood  of,  (remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes.)  41. 

Solano,  governor  of  Calais,  his  treach- 
ery, 34. 

Solitary  confinement,  effects  of,  396. 

Solitude,  39.  48.  55.  70.  398.  609.  667. 
700. 

Solitudes,  social,  653. 

Solomon,  687.  739. 

Solyman,  Sultan,  675. 

*  Song  for  the  Luddites.*  579. 

*  Song  of  Saul  before  his  last  battle,' 

475. 
Songs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  53. 

'  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  !'  556. 

Sonnet  to  Genevra,  567.  On  Chillon, 
148.  To  Lake  Leman,  575.  From 
Vittorelli,578.  To  George  the  Fourth, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture,  563. 

Sonnets.  *  the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  platonic  compositions,*  56i . 

Sorrow* 34.' 37.  304.  308. 

Sotheby,  WiUiam,  esq.,  443.  519,  590. 

Soul.'338.  751. 

South,  Dr.,  his  sermons,  635. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  537.  648. 

Southey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.  D.,  his 
person  and  manners,  434.  His  prose 
and  poetry,  434.  His  '  Roderick,*  433. 
His '  Thalaba,'  433.  His  <  Old  Woman 
of  Berkley,'  434.  His '  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  450.  Hu  *  Joan  of  Arc'  459. 
His '  Inscription  for  Henry  Martin  the 
regicide,'  534.  His  *  Pantisocracy,' 
648.   Dedication  of  Don  Juan  to,  598. 

Spagnoletti,  749. 

Spartan's  epitaph,  53. 

Spencer,  William,  esq.,  519. 

Spenser,  his  measure,  11. 100. 

Spinola,511. 

Sponis.  Pope's  character  of.  810. 

StaSl,  Madame  de.  88.  646.  607.  Trib- 
ute to  her  memory,  784.  Her  *  Co- 
rinne,'  quoted,  617. 

Stamboul,  (Constantinople.)  35. 

*  Stanzas  to  a  lady  on  leaving  England,' 

550.  To  a  lady  with  the  poems  of 
Camofins,  398.  To  Florence,  553. 
Composed  during  a  thunder-storm, 
553.  Written  on  passing  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  554.  To  Inez, -33.  •  Tam- 
bourgi !  Tambourgi !  thy  'larum 
afar,'  34.  •  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of 
wo.'  560.  '  One  struggle  more,  an<l 
I  am  free.'  500.  '  And  thou  Hrt  dead,' 
6cc.,  561.  *  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts 
of  men,*  561.  *  Thou  art  not  false,  but 
thou  art  fickle,*  565.  On  being  asked 
what  was  the  origin  of  love.  5f>5. 

*  Remember  him,'  fcc,  565.  •  To  Au- 
gusta,' 480.  *  Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,'  576.  '  When  a 
man  hath  no  freedom,'  583.  I'o  the 
Po,  581.  Written  on  the  road  be- 
tween   Florence    and     Pisa,    586. 

*  Could  love  forever.*  583.  On  com- 
pleting my  thirty-sixth  year,  587.  To 
a  Hindoo  air.  587. 

'  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  On  the,' 

573. 
Statesmen,  767. 
Steam-engines,  714. 
Stoddart.  Sir  John,  589. 
Stoics,  664. 
Stonehenge.  734. 
Stott.  (Hafez  of  the  '  Morning  Post,*) 

433. 

*  Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintotof  the  times,* 

580. 
Strangford,  Lord,  his  *  Camo«ns,'  393. 

435. 
Styles,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  sermon  against 

Lord  Byron,  595. 
Styx,  651. 
Suetonius,  649. 
Suicide,  677.  746. 
Suli,  30.  33.  647. 
Suliotea,  their  hospitaUty,  S3. 


Sulpicius,  Senrius,  bis  letter  to  Cicero 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  66. 

Sunium,  647. 

*  Sun  of  the  Sleepless,'  476. 

Sunday  in  London,  33. 

Sunday  School,  631. 

Sunrise.  633. 

Sunset,  637.  653. 

Superstition.  31. 

Suspense,  45L 

Suspicion,  47. 

Suwarrow,  Field  Marshal,  667, 688. 601, 
693,  693.  His  *  polar  melody*  on  the 
capture  of  Ismail,  706.  His  charac- 
ter, 706.    Brevity  of  his  style,  713. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  455.  609. 687. 

Swoon.  631. 

SyUa.  61. 160.  471.  700. 

Sympathy,  695.  681. 

Symplegadea,  70. 568. 663. 

Syracuse,  54. 


Toct,616i 

Taaus,  16. 

Taniri,  Dervish,  773. 

Talavera,  19. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  549. 

•  Tambourgi !  Tambourgi  V  94. 
Tarpetan  rock,  64. 

Tasso.  55,  56.  487.  488,  489.  911.  778. 

783.809.    •  Lament  of,*  486. 
Tassoni.  note,  808. 
Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil,  417. 
Tavell,  Rev.  G.  F.,  (Lord  Byron*8  col- 
lege tutor.)  453. 
Tea,  prophetic  powers  of,  659. 
'  Tear,*  The,  409. 
Tears,  679.  714. 
Tempe,  31. 
Teuiers,  743. 
Tepaleen,  33. 
Terni,  Falls  of,  59. 
Terrot,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  'Common  Sense' 

quoted,  599. 
Thames,  33.  733. 
•The   castled   crag  of  Drachenfels,' 

44. 
'  The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view,' 

562. 
'The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept,' 

473. 
'The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of 

G  recce,'  64G. 
'  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay.'  583. 
'The   spell   is   broke,  the   charm  is 

flown '  554. 

•  The  Wild  Gazelle.'  474. 
Theinisiuclcs.  Tauib  of,  73.    Lines  by 

Plato  upon,  72.  ■ 

'  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,'   I 

571.  I 

•  There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name,'   , 

550.  ' 

•  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give,'   | 

570. 
Thermopylflp.  74.  510.  647. 
The«eus,  temple  of.  463. 
*They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness,' 

578. 

•  This  day,  of  all  our  days.'  584. 
Thomson,  his  '  Seasons'  would  have 

been  better  in  rhyme,  810. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  character  of 
his  *  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,' 
774. 

•  Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle,* 

565. 

•  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny  *s  o'er  !* 

480. 

'  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  college  ex- 
amination,* 407. 

Thrasimene,  lake  of,  60.  919.  Battle 
of,  60. 

'Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery 
sheen,'  554. 

•  Through  life's  dnll  road,  so  dim  and 

dirty,'  584. 

•  Through  thy  battlemeals,  Newitead,' 
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Tburlow.  (Thomas  HoTell  Thurlow,) 
second  Lord.  Lines  on  liis  *  Poems,* 
566.    Verses  to.  566. 

Thunder-storm  on  the  Lake  of  Genera 
described,  46. 

Thunder-storm  near  Zitza,  Stanzas 
composed  during.  553. 

'  Thy  days  are  done,*  475. 

Thyrza, '  Stanzas  to,*  550,  560,  561. 

Tiberius,  757. 

Tibulius,  his  *  Sulpicia  ad  Cerinthum* 
translated.  389. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop.  635.  687. 

Timbuctoo,  women  of,  735. 

Time,  38.  54.  648.  650,  651.  749.  *  Lines 
to.' 564. 

Timoleon,  131. 

Timon,  IS. 

Timour,  314.  706. 

Tiresias.  751. 

'  *Tis  done :  and  shirering  in  the  gale,* 
552. 

'*Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  un- 
moved,* 587. 

Titans,  710. 

Tithes,  766. 

Titian,  742. 

Tittle-tattle,  73t. 

Titoi,  638.    *  The  master  of  love,'  688. 

*  Titus,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by,*  477. 

Tobacco,  178. 

Tomb,  756. 

Tombs,  folly  of  erecting  large  ones, 
668. 

Tomerit,  Mount,  32. 

Tom  Jones,  *  an  accomplished  black- 
guard,' 745. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  bookseller,  756. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  53S.  763. 

Torture,  54. 

Toumefort  662.  667. 

Tower  of  Babel,  668. 

Town  and  country,  768. 

Town  life,  727. 

Townshend,  Rer.  George,  451.  His 
'  Armageddon,'  451. 

Trafalgar,  30. 

Trajan,  64.    His  column.  64. 

Translation  from  Catullus,  *ad  Les- 
biam.'  389  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  Tibulius,  by  Domitius  Marsus, 
389.  Of  Tibulius,  *  Sulpicia  ad  Cerin- 
thum,* 386.  From  Catullus,  *  Lugete. 
Veneres,  Cupidinesque,'  380.  Of 
Horace's  '  Justum  et  tenacem,*  390. 
Of  Anacreon's  Mfmwrrtaif  wo$' 
Mptfic,390.  Of  Anacreon's  OcAm  Acyuir 
A Tpiiittty  390.  From  the  Prometheus 
Vmctus  of  iEschylus,  390.  From  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  *Ep«rc(  hvt^, 
406.  Of  the  Greek  war  song,  ^^rt 
watSis,  556.    Of  the  Romaic  song, 

*  Mircvw  fiti*  557.  Of  a  Rootaic  love 
song,  564.     From  the  Portuguese, 

*  Tu  mi  chamas.'  567.  Of  the  '  Ro- 
mance muy  doloroso  del  Sitio  y 
Toma  de  Alhama,*  576.  From  Vit- 
torelli, '  Di  due  vaghe  donzelle,*  578. 

Trebea,  313. 

Trecentisti,  the,  646. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  612. 

Tree  of  bfe,  331. 

Trenck,  Baron,  298. 

Tnmmer,  Mrs.,  602. 

Tripoli,  641. 

Triptolemus,  542. 

Troad,  the,  658. 

Troy,  648.  658.  660. 

Truth,  stranger  than  fiction,  753. 760. 

Tally's  *  Tripoli,'  644. 

'  Tu  mi  chamas.'  translated,  567. 

Turkey,  state  or  manners  in,  776. 

Turkey,  women  of,  676.    Their  life  in 

the  harems,  101. 
Turnpike- road,  720. 
Turpm,  761. 
Tweddell,  John,  his  account  of  Sawar- 

row,  706. 
Twilight.  640. 
Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  160. 


Tyranny,  491. 
Tyre,  53.  700. 
Tyrian  purple,  762. 


U. 

Ugolino,  510.  6S8. 

Ulissipont,  15. 

Ulysses'  dog  Argns,  641. 

Ulysses*  whisUe,  745. 

Uncertainty,  604. 

Unities,  254.  255.  611. 

Unireraity  education,  advantages  of, 

606. 
Usurers,  626. 
Utraikey,  34. 

V. 

Vacancy,  53. 
Vaccination,  612. 

Valentia,  Lord,  (now  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris,)  446. 

*  Vampire ;  a  Fragment,*  80. 

*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  Johnson's. 

650. 

*  Vathek,*  86. 137. 
Vatican.  68. 
Vauban,688. 
Velino.  59. 
VenaUty,  735. 
Venetian  dialect,  621. 
Venetian  fazzioli,  621. 

Venetian  society  and  manners,  340. 

796. 
Venetian  noble,  sketched  by  Gritti, 

240. 
Venice,  52.  778.    St.  Mark's,  53.  779. 

Carnival,  155.     Rialto,  156.     Man- 

frini  palace,  156.    Bridge  of  Sighs, 

52. 7781    State  dungeons  of,  160.  778. 

Ridotto,  160.    Prophecy  respecting, 

241. 

*  Venice,  Ode  on,'  490. 
Venus,  635. 768. 

Venus  of  Medicis,  57. 155.  784. 

Vemet,  656. 

Vernon,  General,  742. 

Verona,  amphitheatre  of,  600.  Juliet's 
tomb  at,  540.  Tombs  of  the  Scali- 
gers,  540.  Claudian's  Old  Man  of, 
540.    Congress  at,  543.  728. 

VersatiUty,  769. 

*  Versiclcs,*  579. 
Vespasius,  Americus,  511. 
Vesuvius.  588. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  765. 

Vice,  662. 

Victory,  39.  703. 

Vineyards,  the  best,  742. 

Vintage,  612. 

Virgil,  605. 

Virgm  Mary,  portraits  of,  634.  649. 

Virtues,  the,  662. 

Vision  of  Belshazzar,  *  The  King  was 
on  his  Throne,*  476. 

'  Vision  of  Judgment,'  522. 

Vittorelli,  Soneuo  di,  578. 

Voice,  fascination  of  a  sweet,  634.  754. 

Voltaire,  his  character  by  Lord  Byron, 
49.  By  Dr.  Warton,  813.  And  by 
Lord  Holland,  813.  His  *  Vous  pleu- 
rez.'  813.  His  defence  of  the  Calas 
fanuly,  813. 

W. 

Wagram,  313. 

Walpote.  Sir  Robert,  his  political  ax- 
iom. 665. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Br.  R.,  his  account  of 
Ali  Pacha's  assassination,  33. 

Walton,  Izaak.  *a  quaint  old  cruel 
coxcomb,'  745.    Defence  of,  745. 

'  Waltz,  The ;  an  Apostrophic  Hymn,* 
466. 

Waltzing,  Sheridan's  lines  on,  469. 

War.  691.  695.  705. 707. 

Warriors,  660. 


Walton,  Dr.  Thoaas,  his  fthaf^rtrr  of 

Voltaire.  813. 
Washington.  George,  5S2. 531 699.  708.  { 
Wat  Tyler,  8outhey*s,  522. 809. 
Watch-iiog.  612.  I 

Waterloo,  battle  of.  49.  45.  59&  Ml.   • 

699.  707.  728.  , 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  reply  to  the  mode-  ' 

rator  m  the  schools  of  Cambndge.  , 

398. 
Watts,  Alaric  A^  eeq..  569. 
Way,  WiUiam.  esq..  446. 
Weber,  (Crermaa  hack  writer,)  4M. 

*  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line,*  Ml 

'  W^ell,  thou  art  happy  aud  I  feel,*  MA.  t 

WeUesley,  Marquis,  467. 

WeUesley,  Sir  Aithor.  17,    See  Wei-  | 

Imgton. 
Wellesley,  Hon.  WiUiam  Long  Pole, 

Wellington.  Duke  at  IS.  40.  467.  609. 

705.  707.  798.  731. 
Wengen  Alpe,  46. 

*  Were  my  bosom  as  fiilse  as   thaa  \ 

deem'st  it  to  be.*  477.  i 

« Werner;    or.  The  Inbentanee ,    a  I 
Tragedy,'  351. 

Werther,  Goethe's,  tOT. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John.  687, 

West,  Mr.,  American  artist,  b»  con- 
versations with  Loid  BjTon.  595. 

West,  Benjamin,  esq.,  *  £urope*s  worst 
dauber,' 465.  "^ 

Westminster  Abbey.  723. 

*  What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  batftond 

and  father,'  5b3. 

*  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fi^ 

for  at  home '  563. 
*Wheo  all  around  grew  drear  and 
dark,'  4bO. 

*  When  coldness  wrape  this  suflenag 

clay.'  476. 

*  When  from  the  heart  where  eorrow 

siu*  567. 

*  When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander,' 

420. 
*When  man,   ezpelTd  trom  Bden^s 
bowers,'  550. 

*  When  some  proud  son  of  nan  retoras 

to  earth  !*  549. 

*  When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall 

bnng,'  560. 

*  When  to  their  airy  hall,'  388. 

'  When  Thurlow  thu  damn'd  noosenae 

sent,'  566. 
'  W^hen  we  two  parted,'  548. 
Whigs,  738. 
Whist.  648. 

*  WhisUecraft,*  153,  IM.  492.  810. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  esq..  728.    *  The 

Demosthenes  of  bad  taste,*  541. 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  443. 
While.  Lydia,  521. 
White.  Rev.  Blanco,  23. 

*  Who  killed  John  Keau  r  5S4. 

*  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  ••  564. 
WidJen,  564. 

Wilberforce,    William,    662.      'The 

Washington  of  Africa,'  751. 
Wilkes,  John,  esq..  530. 
William  the  Conqueror,  717 
Williams.  H.  W.,  esq.,  bis  *  TraveU  in 

GreVce.'  21.  59.  465.  555. 
Willis,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  454. 
Will  o*  the  wisp.  691. 
Wilson,  Professor,  206.  812.    Critieal 

notes  by,  pttim. 

*  Windsor  Poetics,' 568. 
Wine.  635.  652. 

Wingfield.  Hon.  John,  25. 417. 
Wisdom,  43.  683. 

Wiich  of  Endor.  193. 475. 

'  Without  a  stone  to  marit  iha  mol,* 

559. 
Wives,  641. 
Wolfe,  Geaerml,  60D. 
WoUBioncraft,  Mary,  80S. 
Woman,  29.  638.  652. 674.  712. 
Woman's  love,  i3&  652.  674. 
Women,  their  unnaturaj  situation,  638L 

English,  de»enbed,  795.    Their  love 

of  match-making,  759^ 
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Wooden  spoons,  650. 

Words.  646w 

Wordsworth,  Willism,  esq.,  S90.  ««1. 
His  *  Excursion,*  177.  Ml.  598.  648. 
His  early  poems,  485.  His  *  Lyrical 
Ballads,'^  8(W.  His  'Yarrow  UnTis< 
ited,'  596.  His  •  Peter  Bell,'  451. 618. 
649.810.  His'Waffoners'649.  His 
sneer  at  Dryden,  649.  His  *Lao- 
mia,'  653.    His  description  of  car- 

Wo^d,'tbe'fiishionable,  797.  746.  Its 
Ticissitudes,  655.  ReUcs  of  a  former, 
710.  *  A  glorious  blonder,' 732.  *The 
sreat,'  described,  7S5.  717.  746. 

Wright,  Ichabod,  esq.,  his  translation 
of  Dante,  698. 


Wright,    Walter  Rodwell,  esq.,  his 

*  iforaB  lonicsB,'  444. 
Wrinkles,  716. 
Writer,  life  of  a,  806. 
Writing,  810. 


Xantippe,  500. 

Xeres,  541. 

Xerxes,  510. 611.  630.  047. 


Tanina,  99. 

*  Yarrow  unTisitMl,' 598. 


Young,  Dr.  B.,  791. 
Youth,  997.  090.  651. 


Zanga,  396. 419. 

Zappi,  Gi07.  Battista,  511 

Zara,  195.  906.  993. 

Zegri,  539. 

Zeioco,  19. 

Zingbis  Khan,  706. 

Ziska,  John,  350.  597. 

Zitza,31. 

Zoroaster,  730. 
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